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LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 
Present : Senators Hill, Hayden, and Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES P. MITCHELL, SECRETARY OF LABOR; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MITCHELL 


Senator Hirin. The committee will kindly come to order. 

We are glad to have with us this morning the Secretary of Labor, 
Hon. James P. Mitchell. Mr. Secretary, we would be delighted 
now to have you proceed in your own way and make any statement you 
see fit with reference to the appropriations for your department. 

Secretary Mircnett. Mr. Chairman, Senator Hayden, and members 
of the committee, I have a very brief prepared statement which I 
would like to read and it goes as follows: 

The estimate of funds required from all sources for various fune- 
tions totals $556,886,000. This represents a net increase of $6,083,100 
over 1960. The table presented in the attachment here shows a break- 
down of the increase as follows: 

For salary and expense items, $4,233,500 of which $3.5 million is due 
to new legislation enacted at the last session of Congress pertaining 
to labor-management reporting and disclosure. There is also an in- 
crease of $213,000 distributed to various appropriations accounts of 
the Department to cover the cost of the new health insurance pro- 
gram for Federal employees which becomes effective July 1. 

The increase shown of $10 million for grants to States pertains prin- 
cipally to the increase of wages of State employees. We show on this 
statement a reduction in the amount of money required for the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance benefits of $13 million. 

The beginning of the revision of the Consumer Price Index is well 
underway. 
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Senator Hun. Exeuse me. Do you mind if we interrupt you as 
you go along? 
Secretary Mircnen.. Not at all. 


INCREASE OF WAGES OF STATE EMPLOYEES 


Senator Hirn. With reference to this $10 million of grants to 
States, which is principally an increase of wages of State employees, 
just what are those increases and how are they made ¢ 

Secretary Mircnene. Those are increases, Mr. Chairman, that re- 
sult in the main from the operation of State merit systems or State 
increases in pay and wages for all State employees, of which the 
employment sec urity system employees are a part. 

Senator Hitz. I see. This is your matching part, so to speak, of 
these increases that are made by the States under their different sys- 
tems / 

Secretary Mrrcney. It is not matching, sir. As you may recall, 
for State employees who administer the employment security pro- 
eram in the States, the grants appropriation is for the entire cost. 

Senator Hii. In other words, the Federal Government in that par- 
ticular puts up the entire amount, but this is simply to keep in line 
with the overall increase in the particular States, is that right ¢ 

Secretary Mircnert. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ilitu. I see; all right, thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretaary Mrrcnery. The committee will recall the revision of 
the Consumer Price Index is a 5-year program. For the fiscal vear 
1961, which is the second year of this program for this purpose, an 
increase of $1,020,000 is requested, 

The employees compensation fund shows an increase of $3,819,000. 
This is caused principally by the transfer of charges formerly fi 
nanced out of appropriations made to the Public Health Service for 
the treatment of Federal employees injured in the line of duty. It is 
my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget has made a down- 
ward adjustment in the Public Health Service as an offset to this 
increase. 

Salary and expense items for administration of the entire Depart- 
ment make up less than 10 percent of the total estimate. The bulk 
of the budget is for grants to States and benefit payments. 


WORKLOAD ACCELERATION 


The workload of the Department has accelerated due to increased 
responsibilities placed on it by new labor legislation and other actions 
authorized by the 1: ast two sessions of Congress. TI have in mind enact- 
ment of legislation in the areas of maritime safety, pension-welfare 
reporting and labor-management reporting. We have underw: ay the 
revision of the Consumer Price Index, the new wage statistics pro- 
gram, and we have assumed responsibility for all of the Govern- 
ment’s labor force statistics. 

The above activities have placed unusual demands on the entire 
staff of the Department and I am proud of the manner in which they 
have accepted and carried out their respective duties. 
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The problem of fully implementing the new legislation has not been 
completed and will offer further problems of administration. How- 
ever, we are well underway. 

I wish to thank the members of this committee and Congress for 
their confidence in making an appropriation without the usual amount 
of detailed justification in order that immediate problems under the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 could be 
met. 

RECRUITMENT OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


In the few months since enactment of the new law, the Department 
has had to organize while actually doing the work required by statu- 
tory deadlines. Over 40 percent of the 620 people estimated to be 
needed have already been hired and trained and are working in Wash- 
ington or in 22 field offices established for the new program. While 
organizing, it has been necessary to make and issue interpretations of 
the act; to publish and distribute well over a million pieces of in- 
formational material; and to design, distribute, receive and process 
over 50,000 reports of various kinds. It was also necessary to initiate 
investigations on several hundred complaints filed during the same 
first months. 

Senator Hiri. You have that many complaints up to date, have 
you! 

Secretary MircHeit. Our complaints have been averaging about a 
hundred a month and lately they seem to have been stepped | up. We 
expect the full brunt of the load when the financial reports which are 
required by law will be presented to us beginning some time in April. 
Out of those financial reports we expect that many more investigating 
items will emerge. I have the exact figures here of the complaints. 
We received from October 14 to January : 31,525, which was an average 
of about a hundred a month, and we are running at a current rate of 
200 a month now. Many of these complaints are complaints that do 
not come within the law. Many of them are complaints of incidents 
that happened prior to the passage of the law, and the law may not be 
retroactive, and some of them upon investigation are found to be with- 
out substance. 

Senator Hin. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. There is still much to do, and the size of the 
job cannot yet be measured accurately. We know that union members 
and officials want to comply with the law. Distribution of general 
informational material is already well underway; but this is not 
enough. We must, in addition, inaugurate an educational program 
down to the field office level to provide instruction and assistance in 
the specific problems arising in meeting the requirements of the act. 

We must also make a thoroughgoing analysis of the detailed forms 
we are receiving. Any violations disclosed by this analysis will be 
acted on. 

Mr. John L. Holcombe assumed the duties of Commissioner of the 
new Bureau at the beginning of January. He will go into detail on 
this subject when he appears before you. 

I would like now to comment on three program areas where expan- 
sion is requested : 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


The struggle for economic improvement and political freedom in 
which enormous sections of the world are now engaged may well be 
the most far-reaching human effort in history. Cert: ainly the course of 
this struggle is a major factor in the fulfillment of the U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Labor—that is organizations of workers as well as manpower, 
economic and institutional factors associated with workers—is having 
a major and rapidly increasing influence upon the course of this 
struggle in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

In India, for example, with steel and other industries beginning to 
accelerate their development, the role of worker organizations is be- 
coming increasingly important in the political and economic develop- 
ment of the country. The problems of labor generally—inemploy- 
ment, skill development, training, governmental administration in the 
labor field, ete——must be at least partially solved before Indian eco- 
nomic development can proceed. 

The independence movements, continuing with increasing vigor in 
Africa, are virtually all being led by leaders of worker organiza- 
tions or by those who have secured the support of these organizations. 

In Latin America we have seen the powerful part labor has played 
in the struggle for economic development. In Colombia, Peru, and 
Venezuela, in Argentina and Bolivia, trade unions are playing a key 
yolitical as well as economic role. In Mexico, a former Minister of 
capes, Lopes Mateos, was elected President with a strong backing of 
worker organizations, which today continue to provide the necessary 
popular support for the Mateos administration. 

These few examples point to the new and what I believe to be the 
peculiar importance of fully considering and accurately reflecting 
international labor factors in the development of U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Lodge will go into the details of this requested increase. 


FARM LABOR 


The program of enforcing the terms and conditions of the standard 
work contract and the international agreement with Mexico and the 
standards of the Department governing the employment of Mexican 
agricultural workers needs strengthening. In cooperation with the 
States, this should (a) provide assistance to workers and employers 
by explaining the rights and duties of each; (2) improve housing in- 
spections, payroll audits, and feeding facilities inspections; (¢) pro- 
vide better wage data in order to avoid depression of wages of the 
U.S. workers; and (d) facilitate termination of workers’ contracts 
at the site of employment. 

For our own domestic agricultural workers, I believe we should 
provide greater assurance that qualified farmworkers are given first 
opportunity for employment in agriculture, as is contemplated by 
Public Law 78, and that the conditions of employment, wages, work- 
ing and living conditions are such as to attract domestic farmworkers. 

Mr. Goodwin will speak in detail on this subject when he appears 
before you. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


Much work needs to be done to assure more effective use of person- 
nel in the State employment security programs. We need to study 
the implications of new and advanced automatic data-processing 
machines on employment security operations; to assist States in install- 
ing better financial management procedures; to review and evaluate 
a variety of time factors and other administrative tools. 

Both Mr. Dodson, who is here with me, and Mr. Goodwin can elab- 
orate on this at your convenience. 

Legislative program: The proposed legislative program, together 
with tentative cost estimates, has been made available to the com- 
mittee. It identifies the areas which I believe Congress should con- 
sider for the benefit of the worker and for our economy. 

Report on specific problem areas: I would like now to bring you 
up to date on certain important problems with which we are partic- 
ularly concerned. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


The Department has stepped up its emphasis upon factfinding and 
action on behalf of our lowest paid, least protected occupational 
group—farmworkers. Some of this activity has already produced 
results; some of it will not become effective until the year ahead or 
even later. 

The annual worker plan for advance scheduling of crews has de- 
veloped further, assisting an estimated 185,000 migratory individuals 
last year. Further expansion remains a primary objective. 

Revisions in the regulations applicable to public employment service 
activity in the interstate recruitment of farm labor have been issued 
and they should contribute to improvement in farmworkers’ housing 
and conditions of employment where they are still below standards 
prevailing in the community. 

Experimental efforts have been initiated in four low-income rural 
areas to develop methods of providing needed employment services 
such as job information, counseling, and placement to scattered rural 
people not reached through the urban centers. Success in these pilot 
efforts could have profound influence in indicating remedies for the 
underemployment now characteristic of such areas. 

Recognizing that much of the migrant problem—health, education, 
public assistance, and workmen’s compensation—lies within the sphere 
of State responsibility, we have encouraged and aided the States in 
their analysis and development of proposals to improve these condi- 
tions. During 1959 six individual States established migratory labor 
committees to study, coordinate, and exercise leadership with respect 
to this problem. <A total of 27 States now have such committees. 

The continued use of foreign labor in U.S. agriculture has been the 
subject of increasingly vigorous efforts at effective administrative 
action. It has also been the subject of intensive study by a group of 
four outstanding independent consultants of unquestioned integrity 
whom I appointed for this purpose. They have made recommenda- 
tions with respect to the future of the Mexican labor program which 
merit the most careful consideration by the Congress when it deter- 
mines whether the law should be extended. 
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During the past year, also, the Department has introduced a legis- 
lative proposal for the registration and establishment of accountability 
among the farm crew leaders who move their crews from State to 
State. 


CHRONIC LABOR SURPLUS 


During the course of the 1957-58 recession, certain areas, notably 
those manufacturing durable goods, were particularly hard hit and 
unemployment rose r‘ apidly. In January 1959. 76 of the 149 major 
labor market areas were areas of substantial labor surplus. In No- 
vember 1959 there were only 3 2 such areas. There were also some 112 
smaller centers still in this chtemory, whereas there had been 183 in 
January 1959. In some of these areas unemployment has persisted 
at a high rate for a long period of time. 

Some cities where unemployment has been chronic—like Lawrence, 
Mass.—have had notable success in greatly increasing job opportu- 
nities and reducing unemployment after many years of effort. In 
Lawrence, the Massachusetts State Employment Service and our own 
Bureau of Employment Security and Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training have all been active participants, but the real drive has come 
from local people. This Department stands ready to give any tech- 
nical assistance in manpower and on-the-job training, an in other 
aspects of local economic development, as it has done in the past. 


THE OLDER WORKER 


Some 6,000 State employment security personnel have received spe- 
cial training in the servicing of older workers—1,000 more than a 
year ago. 

During fiscal year 1959, 1,100,000 nonagricultural job placements 
of workers 45 and over were made. In the first 6 months of this 
fiscal year 1960 over 621,000 placements were made. 

Another encouraging trend may be emerging, however. In fiscal 
1959, as compared with fiscal 1958, there was slight improvement. in 
the proportion of workers 45 and over placed in higher skill occupa- 
tions and in clerical and sales jobs, and fewer proportionately placed 
in the service occupations. 

A study of productivity of younger and older office workers has 
been completed but not yet published. A study of employee adjust- 
ments to the introduction of electronic data processing is nearing 
completion. It will show that while older workers were not advanced 
to the newly created electronic positions to the same extent as others, 
their performance records—after retraining—were clearly impessive 
and provide a strong indication of the value of employers retaining 
older workers. 

The budget for elderly couples, in the first 20 cities for which the 
CPT is prepared, will be released beginning this spring, with others 
to follow into midsummer. 

We have provided consultative services on extension training for 
skilled craftsmen, foremen, and supervisors; on retraining for new 
occupations in electronics and atomic energy. We have continued 
our promotion of community programs for training of older women 
graduates to enter the teaching field and for training of older women 
as nurses. 
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We are taking a very active part in the White House Conference 
on Aging preparations in all areas related to employment of older 
people. The Department has in preparation some new materials for 
an informational program, national in scope and using all forms of 
public media to promote employment of older workers. 

This concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hinn. Mr. Secretary, we will put in the record at this point 
the tables which you have here with your statement. 

Secretary Mrrcuetu. Yes, sir. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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CONSIDERATION OF STANDARD FARM LABOR WAGE ALONG MEXICAN BORDER 


Senator Hitt. Any questions, Senator Hayden ¢ 

Senator Haypen. There is one question that bothers me a good deal 
and that is with respect to the importation of Mexican labor. Ap- 
parently the scale of wages in the lower Rio Grande Valley is not as 
high as it is in Arizona and C alifornia, but if the farmer were re- 
quired to pay the same amount in all places it seems to me there would 
be very much less difficulty about this matter. Where you have a low 
local wage scale paying local labor very little the local labor is in- 
clined to go away and then you replace them by Mexican labor, 
whereas if the local wage scale were the same as it is with us, the 
local labor would remain and it wouldn’t be necessary to make the 
importation. 

Has the Department ever given consideration to a standard wage 
for farm labor along the Mexican border 

Secretary Mircnen.. It is true, Senator, as you cite, that there is a 
wide wave of migration of domestic American farm labor from oa 
lower Rio Grande and the lower wage areas to the higher wage are 
and it becomes necessary where there is a demonstrated shortage ‘of 
domestic labor for us to provide under Public Law 78 Mexican labor 
to replace it. 

Senator Haypen. [ realize you have competition. 

Secretary MircHe... We recognize that problem and we have been 
for the past 6 months condueting a study of the practicality and de- 
sirability of some minimwmn wage in agriculture. That study i is not 
vet completed. I would hope that it would be completed in time per- 
haps to make some recommendations to the Congress. You put your 
finger. Senator, on one of the very vexing problems that we have in 
the administration of this law. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Smith, any questions? 


SITUATION CONCERNING FOREIGN LABOR 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, what is the situation concerning the 
foreign labor’ Is it increasing, or decreasing ? 

Secretary Mrrcneny. I believe, Senator, ‘that the Mexican farm 
labor program remains in terms of numbers that are legally admitted 
about the same. There may have been a slight decrease recently. 
The number of British West Indians remains about the same. Those 
are the two principal kinds of foreign labor that are imported in the 
country. 

Senator Smrru. Is that a year-round, or on a seasonal basis? 

Secretary Mrreneti. [ am quoting year-round figures. As I said 
in my statement, I appointed some months ago four consultants to 
advise us on how we «aught recommend to Congress the amending of 
Public Law 78, which would be more advantageous to the domestic 
farmworker and make our administrative problem less difficult. The 
members of that committee, among whom were ex-Senator Thye, have 
come up with recommendations which we intend to submit to Con- 
gress, and which I hope would enable us to properly reduce the num- 
ber of foreign-imported labor in order to provide more opportunity 
for domestic : agricultural labor. 
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SEASONAL SITUATION 


Senator Smiri. Is the seasonal situation the same as the year 
round, or is that increasing’ Are the demands increasing ? 

Secretary Mrreney. I have here, Senator Smith, only year-round 
figures; and, as ‘I said, they remain ied the same, going back to the 
last 4 or 5 years. I don’t have any seasonal figures, but I would assume 
that the rather constant year-round figures would indicate that the 
seasonality is pretty much the same. 

Senator Smiry. Would the Department have some figures on that ? 

Secretary Mircnetn. On seasonal ? 

Senator Smiru. On seasonal. 

Secretary Mircuetit, You mean as by months? 

Senator Smrrn. Yes. 

Secretary Mircuett. Yes; I think we would. Mr. Goodwin can 
probably furnish them. 

Senator Smiru. You might wish to supply something for the record 
on that? 

Secretary Mircuenn. Yes. 

Senator Smirxa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


MATERIALS TO BE USED IN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION RAISED BY SENATOR SMITH 
CONCERNING MONTHLY SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 


The demand for temporary farmworkers increased in 1959 chiefly because 
the acreage planted in cotton jumped by more than one-quarter due to discon- 
tinuing of the soil bank acreage reserve at the end of the 1958 season and intro- 
duction of a grower’s option to elect either of two cotton price-support plans. 
Also, adding to the demand for seasonal workers was the increased acreage in 
the production of sugar beets and pickles. 

These increased labor demands resulted in employment of domestic farm- 
workers in areas reporting to the Bureau of Employment Security averaging 
685,000 a month during 1959 and peaking at 1,174,000, about 100,000 higher than 
1958. More domestic farmworkers were employed in every month during 1959 
except December. 

Employment of foreign nationals in 1959 averaged 145,800 per month, about 
5,000 higher than 1958 while peak employment of foreign nationals in 1959 at 
308,200 was about 23,000 more than in 1958. While average monthly employ- 
ment of foreign nationals was 3.7 percent greater than in 1958, the increase in 
employment of domestic workers was 7.5 percent. 

It is significant that because of the increase in average employment of do- 
mestic seasonal farmworkers foreign nationals comprised a smaller portion of the 
foreign labor force in 1959 (17.6 percent), than in 1958 (18.1 percent), or 1957 

(19 percent). The total number of foreign workers admitted to this country 
hor temporary farmwork (455,900) was 2 percent higher in 1959 than in 1958, 
but was still several thousand below the peak reached in 1956. Admissions from 
Mexico (437,600) were about 1 percent greater than in 1958 and those from the 
British West Indies increased by one-quarter to 9,200 primarily because Florida, 
due to the aftermath of the freezes of the winter 1957-58, used fewer foreign 
workers during most of 1958. The number of Canadians admitted also rose by 
one-quarter to 8,600 as more were used for the potato harvest season in Maine, 

Attached is a table entitled “Employment of Seasonal Agricultural Hired 
Workers, by Type and by Month, 1959, and Foreign-Worker Employment as 
Percent of Total, 1956-59." This table shows midmonth employment in thou- 
sands by month and indicates the size of the domestic and foreign work force. 
The table also indicates the percent of total employment represented by foreign 
workers by month for the years 1956 through 1959. 

Attachment: Table 6 of the annual report on employment of foreign workers, 
1959. 
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TABLE 6.—Employment of seasonal agricultural hired workers, by type and by month, 
1959, and foreign worker employment as percent of total, 1956-59 


i{Midmonth employment, in thousands] 


Jan- | Feb- | Au- Sep- | Octo- | No- | De- 
Employment uary | ruary| March| April} May | June | July gust | tem- ber | vem-| cem- 
| | ber |} ber | ber 
| } } | } | 
Total agricultural | | 
employment. _--_- 331.9} 321.3! 340. 2) 439.8) 845. 8/1, 224. 2/1, 237. 8/1, 207. 4/1, 402. 9/1, 384. 1) 823. 2} 309.0 


Domestic farm 


5)1, 104, 6/1, 0O8. 2/1, 169. 9/1, 099.7; 638.2! 301.9 


workers, total.| 258.7} 249.8} 262.5] 351.4] 723. 2|1,081.5 21 7 
Locel _.----| 210.7} 203.9}. 217.9} 291.1] 587.3] 846.7} 810.6) 728.6) 896.5} 827.7] 492.9] 247.9 
Intrastate 23.7; 22.4 21.3) 27.8) 55.9 75.9) 115.4) 108.0) 118.7) 139.3) 100.3) 29.8 
Interstate — 21.3} 20.1 20.4; 30.6} 69.3) 145.8} 172.6) 154.4} 140.7] 122.2) 41.2) 21.7 
Offshore. -_- 4 3.2 3.4 3. 0 1.9) 10.8 13.1 14.9 7.2 14.1 10.5 4.0 2.5 
Foreign, total !__ -| 73.1) 71.5) 77. 6). 88.4) 122.6; 142.7) 133.2) 199.2) 233.0) 284.4) 184.9) 97.1 
Mexican.-_..-- | 61.7) 60.5 66.7) 77.4) 111.8} 133.8) 128.1 193.6) 223.7) 275.3) 174.4) 84.6 
BWI and other_| 10.2) 10.0) 9.8} 9.7] 93 7.3 3.7 3.9 5.6 7.1) 9.0) 10. 
Japanese -- | a is 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1. 5) 1.5 1.6 
Canadian. ....-- . te 0 0 a ] l 2 24 6 0 0 
Foreign workers as | 
percent of total: | 
Pe hats ee estenhue 22.0) 22.3 22.8) 20.1 14.5 11.7 10.8 16.5 16. 6 20.5; 22.5) 24.3 
SOO siinsiacods -} 24.4) 24.9) 23.4) 18.6) 140} 11.8) 10.5) 15.1 17.9} 20.8] 26. 9} 26.9 
1957 S sisica ing aol oie) ae 22.4) 20.0) 15.7 12.7 14.7 16. 2 15. 7 21.6} 26.7) 29.4 
At ite wakaneck 22.3) 21.0 21.0) 17.4) 13.1 13.3 15.7 15. 6 16.7 20.9; 25.3) 25.2 





1 Includes approximately 25 Phiiippino workers from January to May and 30 from June to December. 


Source: In-season farm labor reports (ES-223), Bureau of Employment Security. 
EAST COAST MIGRATORY LABORERS 


Senator Him. Mr. Secretary, as you know, in my State of Alabama 
we do not. have any migratory labor, but up on the east coast we do 
have. We have been speaking of the Mexican migratory labor. Why 
do most of these migratory laborers come in the eastern section ? 

Secretary Mrrcuety. Most of the migratory laborers in the East 
are U.S. citizens who move from State to State and follow the crops. 
plus British West Indians, and in the Northeast we do have some peo- 
ple from Canada who come in, principally to work in the woods and 
in some of the potato harvesting in your State, Senator Smith, but by 
and large the migratory laborers, so-called, on the east coast are U.S. 
citizens. 

Senator Hun, U.S. citizens? 

Secretary Mrrcne.tL. Yes; who move from State to State. 


MIGRATORY LABOR WORK IN NEW JERSEY 


Senator Hitz. I think in your State of New Jersey you have quite a 
few migratory laborers at different times; do you not? What crops 
do they work with? 

Secretary Mrrcneiu. In southern New Jersey, cranberries is one that 
occurs to me. 

Senator Hiri. Cranberries / 

Secretary Mrrcueri. And various kinds of berrypicking, and of 
course New Jersey is the Garden State of the United States, so our 
crops are very cliversified. 
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Senator Hiri. You raise some wonderful peaches up there. 

Secretary Mircuetn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. Any other questions, Senator Smith / 

Senator Surru. No; I think not. 

Senator Hitz. I have been very much interested in all you had to 
say. Your whole statement has been most interesting and I was par- 
ticularly interested in what you had to say about the migratory 
worker. We have had, as you know, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare headed by Senator Wil- 
liams of your State which has been making some investigation of this 
problem of the migratory worker. Your whole statement has been 
very interesting and we certainly want to thank you very, very much. 

Secretary Mircnety, Thank you very much. 

Senator Hinz. There is nothing else you would like to add? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. Perhaps I would like to add this, Senator. 
It occurrs to me that my time of office will expire at noon on January 
20, 1961, so this may be the last opportunity that I will have to appear 
before this committee as Secretary of Labor, and I would like very 
much to thank the committee, and the chairman particularly, for all 
of the assistance and help that they have given the Department of 
Labor and me personally over the years. I have enjoyed the associa- 
tion and I think that the people of the United States, particularly 
the workers, are very fortunate in having as chairman our distin- 
guished Senator and its members. 

Senator Hz. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I may say we have, as 
you know, some very fine members on this committee, as evidenced 
here this morning by the Senator from Maine. No one is more inter- 
ested in these problems or gives more of her time and thought or 
makes greater consideration than does the Senator from Maine; and 
cert: ainly it has been a pleasure to work with you. You have always 
been most helpful and most. constructive in your presentations to this 
committee and we appreciate it very, very much. We are deeply 
grateful to you, sir. 

Secretary Mrrcnen.. Thank you. 

Senator Hizx. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smiru. Senator, you have spoken for me completely with 
regard to the Secretary, other than it would indicate that we wouldn’t 
expect a supplemental bill up this year. 

Secretary Mircuetn. May I say, Senator, it has not been my custom 
to appear when we requested supplementals. 

Senator Smiru. We hope you come back. 

Senator Hitz, Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Thank you. 

Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Clague, you are another old friend of the committee. You have 
been with us many times. We are always happy to have you. You 
are always most helpful. We welcome you cum this morning and 
we would be glad to have you proceed in your own way. 


WI Romo t= 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


STATEMENT OF HON. EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT J. MYERS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; PHILIP 
ARNOW, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; HENRY J. FITZGERALD, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, OFFICE 
OF MANAGEMENT; PAUL R. KERSCHBAUM, CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
PROGRAM PLANNING; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary for the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, including advances or reimbursement to State, Fed- 
eral, and local agencies and their employees for services rendered, [$9,519,500] 
$10,519,000.” 

Obligations by activity 

















1960 | 1961 Change 
Description dese : = snip indiiaiislbe 
| Position Amount | Position Amount t |p Position Amoint 
| 

sll }-—-— . —|— 
1, Manpower and employment. -- 290 | $3, 895, 677 259 | $3. 814, 465 —3l — $381, 212 
2. Prices and cost of living } 247 1, 863, 137 247 1, 871, 348 +8 2}] 
3. Wages and industrial relations_ --| 27 2, 041, 067 277 2,117, 115 | +3 +76, 048 
4. Housing and public construction_| None None | None 
5. Measurement of productivity. .--| 63 523, 940 63 531, 894 +7, 954 
6. Industrial hazards ¥ hat 42 | 281, 229 42 282, 699 +1, 470 
7. Foreign labor conditions _ _- 13 | 109, 908 19 150, 518 +6 +40. 610 
8. Program statf services 87 692, 865 87 695, 298 +2, 433 

9, Administration and management 
services.._.--- 98 | 1,111, 677 YS 1, 055, 663 — 56, 014 
Total obligations_......- 1,114 | 10,519, 500 1,092 | 10, 519, 000 —22 — 50 
Obligations by objects 
1960 1961 Change 

Total number of permanent positions. 1,114 1, 092 -~29 
Average number of all employees Resid ine 1,140 1,122 —18 
01 Personal services_._- Se ae ; ‘ $6, 832, 705 $6, 755, 029 —$77, 676 
02 Travel.....- Siheid 455, 200 480, 260 +-25, 090 
03 ‘Transportation of things-_-.-- : . 10, 250 10, 250 | None 
04 Communication services_-_ mn 301, 735 300, 510 | —1,225 
05 Rents and utility services__- leat wthmaehat on 212, 200 166, 625 —45, 575 
06 Printing and reproduction -_ — on 274, 300 293, 093 +)8, 793 
07 Other contractual services - -- 741, 065 860, 294 +119, 229 
Services performed by other age ncies_... 1, 031, 335 1, 056, 335 | +25, 000 
08 Supplies and materials--.---.-.- 121, 755 119, 918 —1, 837 
09 Equipment- er _ ae 107, 110 | 48, 000 —59, 110 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ---- ; Bx 421, 500 | 418, 311 | -3, 189 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 7 7 4,000 | 4,000 | None 
TR a eee ns 6, 345 6, 345 None 
Total obligations = Fe ae ee beh waitll 10, 519,500 | ~=10, 519, 000 | —500 


54568—60——2 
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Summary of changes 
1960 appropriation , : 
OSS see 


Total change_---- sa sds ales ads eatin ido ad sa sale eed ects 
Mandatory items: 
Decrease: 1 day less pay in 1961__~- 
Increase : 
1. Printing of “Occupational Outlook Handbook” (no posi- 
tions; nonlabor, $25,000) — i 
2. Inclusion of Hawaii and Alaska in the Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force (no position; nonlabor, $25,000) ks 
3. Inclusion of Hawaii in employment and labor turnover 
statistics (no positions; nonlabor, $7,000) ___.-______ 
4. Payment to States for increased salary rates in con- 
nection with cooperative State employment and labor 
turnover programs (no positions; nonlabor, $50,000) __ 
5. Inclusion of Hawaii in the wages and industrial relations 
program (3 positions, $9,488; nonlabor, $2,562) os 
6. To provide for employee health benefits, Public Law 
86-382 (no positions; nonlabor, $62,500) __- 


Program items: 

Decrease: Completion of the conversion of the national employ- 
ment series to the new standard industrial classification 
system (31 positions, $140,734; nonlabor, $59,266) 

Increase: Study of labor aspec ts of world markets (6 positions, 
$33,479; nonlabor, $6,521) 


Total change___-_ 


Administrative adjustments 


$10, 519, 500 
LO, 519, OOO 


500 


—$22, 000 


25, 000 
25, 000 


7, 000 


50, 000 
12, 000 


62 


Vey & 


200, 000 


40, 000 


— 500 


Congres- | Operating Differ- 


sional budget ence 


budget 


Personal services 


Full-time man-years aids 1,141.3 1, 053. 0 —R8, : 
Part-time and temporary m in-years 2 43.3 +42 
Daily-rate man-years__. 46.0 413.6 


Total ‘ wl ninth enieitine - 1, 188.5 1, 139.9 — 4s 
Within grade promotions oie . ; +$33 000 
Lump sums. } eas +23, 519 

Subtotal......... 

Total 

Nonlabor: 
Rents and utility services__...._..- +14, 586 
Other contractual services___- E a +15, 225 
Equipment sale : . ‘. +67, 601 
Miscellaneous_._-__-- ee e +4, 487 
Total 


INTRODUCTION OF WITNESSES 


Amount 


6 —$158, 418 
+56, 519 


— 101, 899 


+101, 899 


Mr. Cracur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, first I would like to take 
the opportunity to introduce our new deputy commissioner, Mr. 
Robert Myers, at my right. Mr. Myers was formerly Assistant Com- 


missioner of the Bureau. He spent about 10 years abroad i 
capacities and he has returned to us this last year. 


In various 


Senator Hitt. We are delighted to have you here, Mr. Myers. 


———————— 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement on our regular 
budget which I would like to present for the record. 

Senator Hitz. All right, sir. You may proceed in your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The budget estimate for the regular program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for fiscal 1961 is $10,519,000. This is approximately the same as the budget for 
the present fiscal year. In addition, we have a request for a continuation of 
special funds for the revision of the Consumer Price Index. This will be dis- 
cussed later. 

On our regular budget we have a series of small mandatory items over which 
the Bureau has little control. These are as follows: 


Printing of Occupational Outlook Handbook (no positions, nonlabor 


Sra ODI): < <x esetnctoeins aiacerene chenneihsacmie i vin a Cianiee dasa saced opacneieca tema e eee $25, 000 
Inclusion of Hawaii and Alaska in the Monthly Report on the Labor 

Force .( ne positions, Omer: SI CN) ein occa cetsesss i taiecatenaab dee 25, 0006 
Inclusion of Hawaii in employment and labor turnover statistics (no 

Dositiaws, NOBIAVOT B71 GO) ccisie wats ednteeitieniiee tans eae 7, 000 


Payment to States for increased salary rates in connection with co- 
operative State employment and labor turnover programs (no posi- 


tions. .nomlsbor SO i nisecata atte nsecunscshetek needa 50, 000 
Inclusion of Hawaii in the wage and industrial relations program (3 ; 
positions, $9,438, nonlabor $2,562)... -..0<-n0-<eie~assesnnwessnnse 12, 000 


To provide for employee health benefits, Public Law 86-382 (no posi- 
tions. noniabor: GOR 008) ss. ascii deitieskic ecnec a eS eee 62, 500 


I want to speak briefly about several of these. One is the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook. The 1959 edition of this handbook is now in print. It is 
larger than ever before, covering some 600 different occupations. The first 
printing of the Government Printing Office amounts to 40,000 copies. The 
previous 1957 edition sold in the amount of 33,000 copies at a price of $4. The 
present edition is priced somewhat higher—$4.25. 

These circuiation figures are independent of the separate reprint leaflets 
covering certain specific occupations or groups of occupations. A total of 
about 215,000 such leaflets have been distributed during the past 2 years. 

With each new edition, interest in the handbook grows and its usefulness in- 
creases markedly. In view of the large numbers of young people entering the 
labor force in the early 1960's, it is especially appropriate that this book should 
have the widest possible circulation. 

You will note that several other items relate to the inclusion of Alaska and 
Hawaii in the national statistics of the United States. Sample areas from 
these two States will be incorporated in the Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force. This is the series, on nationwide employment and unemployment, for 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics assumed responsibility last July. The 
Bureau of the Census continues to collect the information through their field 
surveys and to produce the basic tabulations of the data. The analysis is done 
in the Department of Labor. Hawaii is also being brought into the Federal- 
State system of employment and labor turnover statistics as well as into wage 
and industrial relations programs of the Bureau. 

Alaska and Hawaii are now being included in as many as possible of the 
Nation’s statistical series. One year of overlapping is provided for in such 
series, so that the new sets of figures can be linked with the old. 

You will note that we have shown decreases amounting to $222,000, one of 
them for 1 day less pay in 1961 and the other for the completion of the con- 
version of the national employment series to the new standard 
classification. 

There is one program item involving an increase of $40,000 for a study of 
the labor aspects of world markets. During the past several years criticisms 
have been made “that the United States is pricing itself out of world markets.” 
This criticism is often accompanied by the explanation or assumption that 
labor costs are the major factor; in other words, that U.S. wages are high 


industrial 
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compared to foreign wages. Comparisons of wages and labor costs between 
the United States and other countries is a difficult matter. It involves not 
only the wages themselves but a great variety of other employment costs such 
as social security payments, family allowances, medical benefits, and many 
others: these differ widely from one nation to another. Of course, the pro- 
ductivity or output per man-hour of labor is an important element of labor 
costs. High wages do not necessarily mean high labor costs, if labor produe- 
tivity is also high. Some exploratory work on the international aspects of 
this factor will be started and probably will have to be continued or expanded 
in future years 

This program will involve studies of major manufacturing nations of the 
world. Special provision is made for comparative studies of wages and worker 
purchasing power in the Soviet bloc. 

Many public and private agencies will find these studies useful. The U.S. 
Government is concerned with tariffs, trade agreements, and foreign policy 
questions. The studies could be used by U.S. businessmen who are establishing 
oversea plants or who want to estimate the effect of foreign competition on 
domestic production. American trade unionists are interested because such 
studies would reveal possible losses or gains in employment opportunities result- 
ing from imports and exports. These studies would also be useful in providing 
information to American trade union leaders, businessmen, and Government 
representatives who are active in international labor bodies. 

We in the Bureau of Labor Statistics believe that this type of information 
will become of more critical importance in considering national and international 
policies during the next few years. 

I should like to mention briefly some of our accomplishments during the 
present fiscal year. One is that the Bureau will complete the work of putting 
our employment, hours, and earnings data on the new standard industrial 
classification and publish the new data in 1961. A number of new industries 
have developed in recent years and the composition of some older industries has 
been significantly changed. All maior statistical agencies are now adapting 
their statistics to the new classification. 

Last year the House expressed its interest in the pricing of the standard 
4-person family budget and the elderly couple’s budget on which we had been 
working for several years. The pricing of these budgets took place last Octo- 
ber and November: tabulations are now in process. Next spring we expect to 
issue the dollar cost of each of these budgets in about a half-dozen large cities. 
For the remaining 14 cities, it will be early summer before we can complete 
the work. However, budget information for a total of 20 will be available at 
that time. These are the same cities for which the local consumer price indexes 
are now available. 

We have completed, during the past year, a number of studies relating to the 
problems of the older worker in the American economy. We expect to publish 
them early in 1960. 

One of these is a study of the relative performance of clerical office workers 
by age group. It shows that, on the average, older office workers produce as 
much as younger workers, that their output is steadier over a period of weeks, 
and some of them perform much better than younger workers. Another is a 
study of personnel adjustments to the introduction of electronic computers in 
20 large offices. This important study of office automation covers such items as 
displacement effects, changes in job and wage structure, retraining, consultation 
between workers and employers, and other factors; special attention is given 
to the relationship of these factors to older workers employed by the cooperating 
companies. 

This year we started a program to determine emplovment-creating effects of 
new construction—specifically, highways, schools, and hospitals. The last is 
quite complex and will take some time for study, but the other two are well 
underway. In addition to our own field studies, we are making maximum use 
of data already collected by such agencies as the bureau of Public Roads and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. This will help us in broadening our 
sample coverage and make it easier to start work on other types of construction 
next year (sewer and waterworks, public buildings). 

Finally, I should like to make a brief report on our progress in developing the 
expanded wage program which Congress authorized last year. Wage statistics 
for many years have lagged behind the basic data in the fields of employment 
and prices. Our wage programs in the past have been expanded during times 
of emergency but cut back again when the emergency was over. The new pro- 
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gram, Which was adopted last year, provides for a study of occupational wages 
in 80 localities, an annual survey of higher level white-collar occupations, aud 
intensive studies, over a 5-year cycle, of wage rates in selected manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries. The 80 localities have been selected to repre- 
sent large, medium, and small metropolitan areas throughout the United States. 
The industries to be studied consist of a balanced group representative of all 
wage tendencies in the economy. We need to know wage levels and trends from 
industry to industry and from locality to locality. In addition, studies will be 
made of employer expenditures on “fringe” benefits and our program of report- 
ing current wage changes will be strengthened. 

The staff for these studies has been hired and is in process of training. As 
of late December, data collection had been completed or was underway for 26 
of the 60 labor market surveys that will be done this fiscal year. The bulk of our 
fieldwork will, of course, occur in the coming months. This program will make 
it possible to relate in a meaningful way the employment, prices, and wage 
trends in the United States so that we can obtain a better understanding of the 
operation of our economy. 

Work has begun on the development of consumer price indexes for Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks, Alaska. Housing surveys were conducted last October and 
November; the results are now being tabulated and analyzed. Surveys of fam- 
ily expenditures covering the year 1959 will be conducted in these two cities 
during the month of May. At the same time, the pricing of goods and services 
will also be started. Consumer price indexes for these two eities will be pub- 
lished early in 1961, together with place-to-place cost-of-living comparisons with 
Seattle. 

Beginning next autumn, housing surveys will be undertaken in the next two 
Alaskan cities, Juneau and Ketchikan. During fiscal 1961, a similar program 
will be in effect for these cities. In the following fiscal year, we shall be pro- 
ducing time-to-time indexes and place-to-place comparisons for these four Alas- 
kan cities. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ciacur. I might make a few remarks concerning this budget. 
It is for $10,519,000, which is substantially the same as we have this 
year, a very small reduction. This is a composition, however, of some 
increases and of some declines we had on work we completed. We 
are finishing our standard industrial classitication of industries, which 
we will introduce into our employment statistics in 1961. That is 
counterbalanced by some small increases which are not under our 
control, or under very little control. Those are several series of statis- 
ties in Alaska and Hawaii, our new States, which are gradually being 
introduced into all the statistics for the United States. 

Another is the increased salaries of State employees, which was 
mentioned by the Secretary, in connection with our cooperative statis- 
tical arrangements. There is also an amount set aside for our own 
employee health benefits. 


NEW PROGRAM OF SURVEY OF LABOR ASPECTS OF WORLD TRADE 


Th one new program that we have for the coming year is $40,000 
for a survey of labor aspects of world trade. Mr, Chairman, for some 
years there has been a good deal of discussion about the effect of 
foreign wages upon imports, about the effect of imports upon domestic 
employment, about our exports in relation to employment, et cetera. 

We do not have much information at present about the composition 
of wages in foreign countries, particularly the difference between the 
cash wages and all the supplementary benefits, which in some cases 
amount to a very substantial fraction of the wages in various foreign 
countries. We are also interested in developing something about the 
purchasing power of wages in those countries. So we have presented 
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a small program for the purpose of developing that kind of informa- 
tion. 

Senator Hiri. How far will you be able to go with that $40,000? 
Just what do you contemplate th: at program will consist of / 

Mr. Craeve. It will consist of gathering information that is al- 
ready available from a variety of published sources and putting it 
together. A good deal of this information is in fugitive form at pres- 
ent, in various types of studies that have been m: ide for limited pur- 
poses. We think a good deal can be accomplished by getting together 
the information that already exists. The second source would be the 
reports of our labor attac hés abroad. 

I think you know that our Labor Department has been interested 
for years in getting the labor attaches abroad to report various 
kinds of information, including statistics, which they send back to us, 
and which we can use in our analy sis. So in general that is what we 
would be able to do with this small amount of money. 

Senator Hiix. I note the mention in your written statement of your 
studies of older workers. Would you tell us something about. them ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, indeed. For several years, we have been making 
special studies of the experience of business concerns in the employ- 
ment of older workers. We published some time ago our studies of 
production workers in the shoe and textile industries, where many older 
workers were employed. This year, we have made two different 
studies relating to this subject. One was a survey of white-collar 
workers in the clerical occupations. The other was a study of the 
effect on the workers of the introduction of sheateie computers in 
business concerns. In both of these studies, special attention was paid 
to the performance of workers over age 45. So far as performance 
is concerned, it was found that, age group by age group, the older 
workers turned out as much work as the young workers. Not only 
that, they were, on the whole, steadier in their performance, sustain- 
ing their work more evenly over a period of time. The automation 
study also analyzed the training potentialities of older workers, their 
capacity to readjust to another job or occupation, when their existing 
job was eliminated by machinery. 

These studies are important because the problem of older workers 
is becoming more important in business and industry. 

Senator Hix, Will youexplain that? Why are they becoming more 
important ? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes. Because of the way in which the labor force in 
this country is changing. We are just on the verge of a great expan- 
sion of young people in the labor force. These are the boys and girls 
born during World War II and in the early postwar period. They 
are now reaching the age of maturity and entering the labor force in 
large numbers. According to the estimates we have made in the Labor 
Department, no less than 26 million of these new young workers will 
enter the labor force during the decade of the 1960’s. That is about 
40 percent more than entered during the last decade, when young 
workers have been comparatively scarce. 

At the same time, middle-aged and older workers will be retiring 
from the labor force—over 12 million of them. The net gain in the 
labor force for the decade is estimated to be 1314 million. 
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Now the important point for older workers is that nearly half this 
net gain will occur among workers over 45 years of age. The com- 
parative shortage will be in the middle age groups between 25 and 45 

years of age. So the labor force will be somewhat distorted. There 
will be a shortage of workers, both men and women, in the prime of 
life. At the same time, there will be large increases in the older worker 
groups and in the young workers. 

Under these circumstances, industry and business generally will be 

faced with two quite different but connected problems. One will be 
the induction and training of large numbers of young people. The 
other will be retention and ret raining of the steadily expanding work 
force of older people. That is why we think it important to find out 
how older workers perform in various industries and occupations and 
also how they can be trained and retrained so that they can hold their 
jobs until they are ready for retirement. 


REVISION OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“REVISION OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


“For expenses necessary to enable the Bureau of Labor Statistics to revise 
the Consumer Price Index, including temporary employees at rates to be fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor without regard to the civil-service laws and Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended [$230,000] $1,250,000 to remain available until 
June 30, 1964.” 

Obligations by activity 


_—— —__—_—___—_. — —-—— _ — 


| 
1960 1961 Change 


Description Sees 2 - sa aie 


Position Amount | Position Amount | Position Amount 
| 








1. Preliminary planning and analy- 


nc | 31 230, 000 4 None —3l — $230, 000 
2. Consumer expenditure sand price | | 
surveys. -_. i None 125 | 1,250,000 +125 | +1, 250,000 


Total obligations a 31 | 230, 000 125 1, 250, 000 +94 | +1,020, 000 


Obligations by objects 





1960 1961 Change 

Average number of all employees-..._......-...---_---_-__- 7 34 213 +179 
Oe a i te ok td os 2a Aaa’ $196, 994 $951, 294 +-$754, 300 
02 Travel 7 etch ditempihidpadal kobe sdartes “TS! i 5, 355 | 150, 540 +145, 185 
03 Transport: ition of ‘things. en eat OS eee ae None 3, 666 +3, 666 
04 Communication services__._..........-_--- Gibenadud 1, 495 | 6, 025 +4, 530 
OS Beran Ge TTR DO WIR okks bon ks) hn bweac nh eee None | 30, 000 | +30, 000 
OG Prmiior anc reproduction... .. ... <2... .cn-oddennedesndue 3,000 15, 000 | +12, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ......................... eas 522 | 8, 792 | +8, 270 
Se) IE OI MINUOE IIMs kt ac abwaecdsaddadescedeeededeuta 2, 243 9, 038 +6, 795 
09 Equipment-__-_-__- disctisue. iadeiteuas 8,150 | 25, 000 +16, 850 
11 Grants, subsidies , and contributions_....-.-.-__- oa 11, 828 | 41,055 +29, 227 
ao "Ree eres Qupeneenenes.. . 53 ce bee ccae sation 413 9, 590 | +9, 177 

re CR 045 ctheatanseen depth caniactwndobueths | 230, 000 4, 250, 000 | +1, 020, 000 
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_—— 


Summary of changes 


$230, 000 


1960 appropriation 
1, 250, 000 


1961 estimate__ set sie sikelele apie wine siseacish ha vised Banal 


Total change : ne ea Sl a a a en! ae 


Program item: 
Decrease: Completion of preliminary planning and analysis_._._.. —230, 000 
Increase: A survey of consumer expenditures and expanded collec- 
tion and analysis of retail prices essential to the revision (125 
positions, $951,294; nonlabor, $298,706) eee ...- 1, 250, 000 


Total change Sabie thcbeciddabae a ‘ bisa So __. 1, 020, 000 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Cracur. Next, Mr. Chairman, I think T should now refer to our 
special budget for the revision of the Consumer Price index and thus 
complete my presentation. I have a statement on that also, which I 
would like to present for the record. 

Senator Hii. We will put your statement in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, ON THE 
APPROPRIATION FOR THE REVISION OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


For this year the Congress provided us with $230,000 to cover the first year 
of a 5-year plan for revision of the Consumer Price Index. For fiscal 1961 
we are requesting a total appropriation of $1,250,000. I want to set forth our 
justification for next year’s appropriation and also to sketch in broad outline 
the whole 5-year project. 

With the funds provided this vear we will be able to do the prelimiaary plan- 
ning and testing which is necessary for the successful conduct of the family 
expenditure surveys which will be done during the coming 2 years. We have 
designed a new and improved survey schedule which is now ready for use in 
our field test, which will take place shortly. We have selected the city of Cin- 
cinnati for this test. By using census maps we have selected the city blocks 
from which our sample of families will be drawn, have completed the instrue- 
tion manuals which will be used in the training of our field agents, and begun 
the training itself. Because of the fieldwork being done by the Bureau of 
the Census next spring for the census of population, we will begin our own 
fieldwork in the month of May. At that time we shall visit 300 families for 
a full study of their family living expenditures during the year 1959 and an 
additional 300 families for partial information, using somewhat different col- 
lection methods. On the basis of our experience in Cincinnati, we shall plan 
the major surveys scheduled for the next 2 fiscal years. 

In fiscal 1961 we plan to survey families in about half the 70 cities, with the 
remainder being completed in fiscal 1962. During these 2 years we shall also 
be looking very critically at our samples of outlets and items which are the 
basis for our measurement of price changes. For this purpose we will initiate 
a program of price data collection to provide the statistical basis for selection 
of a new item sample for the revised Consumer Price Index. 

In fiscal 19638 we shall be tabulating the results of the expenditure surveys 
and continuing with testing the price behavior of hundreds of commodities and 
services in order to decide on the items which will be selected for the market 
basket of the revised index. The present index prices about 300 different goods 
and services out of several thousand items that the average family buys. A 
check is needed to determine whether we have enough items in the market 
basket and also whether these are the best ones to reflect the prices families 
pay. Any item in the index is chosen because it is highly representative of 
the price behavior of the group for which it stands. But these price patterns 
may change over a period of time, so that new tests are needed to determine 
whether changes should be made in the items or in the grades and qualities 
selected for pricing. 
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In fiscal 1964 the final computation of the revised index will be completed 
and the publication will be started in January 1964. We are planning to have 
an overlap in that we shall publish the old index for 6 months after the re- 
vised one is introduced. We hope that this will assist the users of the index 
to adjust to the revision. 

There is one major policy question which I wish to bring to the attention 
of the committee. In our previous family surveys we have drawn our sample 
of families from city dwellers only. However, since World War II the tre- 
mendous expansion in automobile transportation and the growth of home owner- 
ship through suburban and rural housing has greatly altered the patterns of 
family living. A great many workers now live in rural areas, even though they 
are mostly, if not entirely, wage or salary earners holding jobs in the cities. 
Furthermore, even a good many farmers and farmworkers are supplementing 
their farm incomes by taking jobs in the cities during a substantial part of each 
year. 

For this reason, a proposal has been developed for a supplementary family 
expenditure project which would include both farm and rural nonfarm fami- 
lies—in other words, a representative sample of the entire U.S. population. 

We are not proposing this project for fiscal year 1961. It is being considered 
for presentation for fiscal 1962 when these rural surveys would be conducted. 
The survey results would be tabulated and published in fiscal year 1963. If 
this project is approved, the Bureau of Labor Statistics will arrange with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture to conduct 
the farm surveys for us, and also a portion of the rural nonfarm surveys. They 
have an organization of experienced agents who could readily be trained to do 
this work. The expanded work would involve some additional costs spread 
over a period of 2 fiscal years, 1962 and 1963. However, we do not yet have 
a firm estimate of what the cost would be. 


SURVEY IN CINCINNATI 


Mr. Ciague. This is a 5-year program for revision of the Consumer 
Price Index which Congress authorized last year. We have been 
occupied this year in preparation for the revision. We have done a 
number of things already in the way of developing revised forms and 
schedules. We shall be surveying families in the city of Cincinnati, 
which we have chosen as a sample city to try out our forms and our 
methods of getting the necessary information from the public. We 
will do that in the month of May. 

Beginning next year we expect to survey in about half the list of 
cities the families from whom we are going to collect expenditure 
data. In the following fiscal year we w ill collect information in the 
other half of the cities. In fiscal 1963 we will analyze the data, 
develop the price information we need to select the items for the 
index, develop the price data that we need to put into the index, 
and in January 1964 we will present a revised index to the public. 

We are asking for this coming year the funds to earry on this 
program. I think, Mr. Chairman, that summarizes all I have to say 
at this time. 

Senator Hitt. What is the amount of those funds now for this year? 

Mr. Cracur. For the coming year we are asking for $1,250,000, 
which is an increase of $1,020,000 over the $230,000 which you gave us 
for this year. 

Senator Hix. Senator Smith. any questions? 

Senator Smiru. No, sir; thank you. 

Senator Hirz. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Clague. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Cracur. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Goodwin, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Bureau OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENT OF W. R. CURTIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED 
BY LOUIS LEVINE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR PROGRAM AND 
POLICY; WILLIAM U. NORWOOD, JR., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; FRANK E. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR FOR FARM LABOR SERVICE; FOREST L. MILLER, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERV- 
ICE; EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO, CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE; EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BUDGETS AND 
FISCAL OPERATIONS; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Goodwin has been trying to get back by plane from 
a trip to the west coast. Evidently the plane has been delayed. Mr. 
Curtis, the deputy will be the chief witness. 

Senator Hiti. We are very happy to have you. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hirt. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Goodwin asked me to explain to the committee 
that he was on a plane that would have gotten him here, but the 
plane couldn't land this morning so he is now on his way from New 
York back to Washington. 

Senator Hin. You go right ahead and proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Curtis. Before discussing our specific appropriations, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to call attention to a general statement that 
I would like very much to submit for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. R. Curtis, Deputy DIREcToR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with my statements on the appropriation 
requests I would like to discuss with the committee some development in the 
economy, and some emerging problems which have important program implica- 
tions for both the Employment Service and unemployment insurance. Such a 
discusison seems appropriate for two reasons: First, the economy has substan- 
tially recovered from the recent recession and we are now in a position to review 
the effectiveness of the employment security system in meeting the problems of 
that period. Secondly, we are entering the 1960’s, a fact which invites a look 
forward to see if we are geared to meet the foreseeable development of the 
new decade. 

As you know, the employment security system is the major public institu- 
tion charged with being the connecting link between the job applicant and 
the employer seeking qualified workers. Furthermore, we are responsible for 
administering the unemployment insurance program which eases the financial 
loss that accompanies involuntary short-term unemployment. We are, there 
fore, quite literally in the middle of the manpower problem. 

When we appeared before this committee last year, the recession seemed to be 
waning, although no substantial declines in unemployment had yet occurred. 
Wage and salary employment in nonagricultural establishments had risen from 
a low of about 49,700,000 in April 1958 to 50,300,000 in January 1959. It econ- 
tinued to increase reaching 52,600,000 in June at the close of fiscal year 1959. The 
rate of total unemployment, seasonally adjusted, was 6.0 percent last January; 
by June the rate had dropped to 4.9 percent. State insured unemployment, also 
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seasonally adjusted, dropped from a weekly average of 1,900,000 in January, 
1959 to 1,400,000 in May and June. 

So far in fiscal year 1960 two major forces have shaped economic develop- 
ments. The first of these has been the continuance of economic recovery. The 
second has been the impact of the nationwide steel strike, which submerged 
to some extent the expansionist forces during the first half of the fiscal year. 
Secondary layoffs resulting from this strike first affected the steel supporting 
industries, by by October and November they were occurring in large numbers 
in such basic steel using industries as automobiles, fabricated metals and 
machinery. 

During this period the rate of total unemployment seasonally adjusted moved 
up to 6.0 percent in October, declined to 5.6 percent in November and to 5.2 per- 
cent in December. Insured unemployment rose to a weekly average of 1,790,000, 
seasonally adjusted in October, to about 2,100,000 in November, and then dipped 
to 1,800,000 in December and about 1,700,000 in January. The resumption of 
steel production in November promises a vigorous and expanding economy this 
year. 

Although substantial gains in the economy have been made in the past, we 
still have not solved the problems of both recurring unemployment and of per- 
sistent unemployment. Postwar experience proves that we have not yet learned 
how to avoid recurring recessions. Since 1946, three recessions have oceurred— 
those of 1949-50, 1953—54, and 1957-5». 

In each of these recessions unemployment insurance provided a substantial 
support to consumer purchases and eased the decline in personal income. For 
example, during the 18 month period ending March 31, 1959, benefit payments 
to qualified individuals totaled $4.8 billion and at the peak of the recession 
during April 1958 payments were being made at an annnal rate of $4.5 billion. 

The unemployment insurance system did not achieve its full potential in 
dealing effectively with recession unemployment, largely because the system 
did not cover all wage and salary workers, the period during which those covered 
could draw benefits was too short in relation to their unemployment and the 
weekly benefit amount did not adequately replace weekly wage loss. 

While there are about 48 million civilian workers covered under State and 
Federal unemployment insurance laws, about 13 million wage and salary 
workers are still unprotected by unemployment insurance. This seriously 
limits the effectiveness of the progrum in cushioning the impace of total wage 
loss on the individual and the economy. The recession emphasized this short- 
coming. Sentiment favoring wider protection led to congressional proposals 
in 1958 for a quick blanketing in of uncovered unemployed. These proposals 
were eventually rejected because of the disruption such sudden action would 
bring to the program. But they do reflect recognition of the need to achieve the 
goal of universal coverage. 

In recognition of this problem, the administration has recommended that 
Congress extend coverage to all firms employing from one to three workers in 
categories now covered by the program. It is estimated that the inclusion of 
those small firms will add approximately 1.7 million employees to the program. 
The administration has also recommended that the 1.3 million employees of non- 
profit organizations be protected by unemployment insurance. 

The last recession pointed up most dramatically the fact that millions of 
workers remained jobless long after they received their last benefit check. It 
is generally recognized that, in any cutback in employment workers who were 
hired last are laid off first. The same workers are the last to be rehired. 
Therefore, during a recession the number of workers undergoing long-term 
unemployment increases sharply. The number who exhaust their rights to 
benefits under existing provisions of State unemployment insurance laws also 
goes up. To meet this problem on a temporary basis during the recent recession, 
the Congress passed the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act in 1958, 
This act, coupled with State programs initiated as a result of its passage, pro- 
vided additional weeks of unemployment benefits to some 2 million workers or 
about 70 percent of those who were no longer entitled to be paid benefits. This 
new approach to dealing with recession unemployment has prompted active 
consideration of permanent provisions for longer benefit duration during reces- 
sion periods. In 1959, six States adopted such provisions and others are con- 
sidering the idea. 

We need to learn much more about the nature of long-term unemployment 
and about those who experience it so that we may intelligently work out the 
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proper role which unemployment insurance should play with regard to this 
problem. For example, we must learn more about the nature and history of 
workers’ attachment to the labor force. What action the Federal Government 
should take in developing a solution to the problem of unemployment insurance 
protection during extended unemployment is now and probably will continue to 
be for some time the subject of considerable research and program development. 

The weekly benefits paid did not adequately replace weekly wage loss. Al- 
though many States have increased maximum benefit amounts in recent years 
as wages have increased, there is need for much more improvement. In calen- 
dar year 1958, the average weekly benefit check amounted to only 36 percent 
of the average weekly wage in covered employment. At the beginning of the 
program, in 1939 and 1940, it was 42 percent. After almost 25 years of unem- 
ployment insurance in this country there is still disagreement on such problems 
as: How should benefit amounts be related to wages? How can benefit amounts 
best keep pace with the changes in wage levels? How can a benefit amount be 
set which will allow the worker to buy the necessities of life during involun- 
tary unemployment, adequately bolster the economy by adding to purchasing 
power and at the same time provide incentive to find a job? Solutions to these 
and similar questions must be found through continuing research and study 
so that the unemployment insurance system can be kept in step with the re- 
quirements of a growing and changing economy. 

The recession also brought into sharp focus the financial weakness of some 
State unemployment insurance funds. While in total, the unemployment trust 
fund was clearly solvent, the heavy drains caused by the recession seriously 
depleted the reserves of some States. In six of these States, namely, Alaska, 
Delaware, Michigan, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. reserves fell so 
low that they became eligible for loans from the Federal unemployment account. 
However, as a result of the loans to Alaska, Michigan, and Pennsylvania the 
loan fund is now virtually exhausted. It is quite clear, therefore, that the 
Sureau and the States must work to strengthen the financial structure of the 
State unemployment insurance programs. It is also clear that the Federal 
unemployment account must be made adequate to meet the needs of States that 
find it necessary to secure an advance. 

The need for a strong and effective unemployment insurance system exists in 
times of economic growth as well as in recessions. These are the periods when 
many employers venture into new types of activities and processes and make 
rapid changes in production schedules to meet shifting supply-demand relation- 
ships for their products. As a result, the volume of short-term layoffs fre- 
quently rises. Even in such a good year as 1956, about 4.5 million workers were 
out of work lone enough to receive some unemployment benefits. New kinds of 
unemployment problems are likely to emerge as the vast changes in the economy 
and in industrial processes occur in the coming years. Some workers are likely 
to be displaced leading to technological and other types of long-term unemploy- 
ment. A more adequate unemployment insurance program is essential to assist 
the individual affected and to help stabilize the economy. 

Another economic problem of the coming decade will be that of trying to 
achieve the goal of the Employment Act of 1946—of promoting “maximum em 
ployment, production, and purchasing power.” This will be even more difficult 
in the future than it has been in the past because the labor force will be growing 
more rapidly and because our whole ecenomic structure is becoming more 
complex. 

Job opportunities must be available in ever-increasing numbers if we are to 
avoid rising unemployment because the civilian labor force will be expanding 
more rapidly in the next 10 years than it did in the last 10 years. Over the 
last decade, the civilian labor force grew at an average of more than 700.000 a 
year. In the 1960’s, however, the labor force is expected to grow by an average 
of 1,350,000 per year. The public employment offices must be prepared to serve 
an ever-growing number of new entrants to the work force. 

Numbers alone do not adequately describe the problems associated with such 
a rapid increase in the work force. Of the 13.5 million net increase expected 
over the 10-year perio’. some 6.4 million will be youth between 14 to 24. This 
is the age groun which traditionally has difficulty in getting started in employ- 
ment and which, therefore, frequently needs vocational counseling and guidance 
from the public employment offices in making the adjustment from school to an 
appropriate field of work. 

The number of older workers in the labor force will also increase snbstan- 
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to 338 million. These workers have particular difficulty in finding jobs once 
they become unemployed, and frequently require special assistance from the 
public employment service. The current employment service program for assist- 
ing older workers must be reexamined in the light of the larger numbers of these 
workers and the rapid development of new occupational patterns. 

Besides growing larger in all dimensions, American industry is becoming more 
complex as new materials and new production processes are developed and as 
automation increases. One of the net effects of this process, which is expected 
to accelerate during the coming years, is a growing demand for a work force 
with higher skills. In other words, the need for skilled, technical, and profes- 
sional workers is increasing more rapidly than is the demand for other types of 
workers. The employment service has an important publie responsibility for 
helping to raise the skill level of the work force through its job counseling 
program, its programs for achieving maximum utilization of existing skills, and 
in its participation in community efforts to determine the availability of and 
needs for specific skills. 

As the demand for higher skills grows, industry is increasingly turning to 
the employment service for the development of aptitude and achievement tests 
and for test-selected job applicants. To meet these demands the employment 
service needs to analyze the nature and content of new occupations, develop 
tests which will measure the aptitudes necessary to perform these jobs and 
develop new selection and interviewing methods. It will also be necessary to 
develop and make available information on job opportunities in these new fields 
of work. 

The labor market itself is also becoming more complex and this trend is likely 
to intensify. As the population and the labor force continues to grow and 
as industry spreads, older metropolitan areas will become larger and new 
metropolitan areas will develop. Furthermore, the trend toward the suburbs 
is altering the location of urban labor supply at the same time that the trend 
of industry to the periphery is changing the location of labor demand. These 
trends complicate the problem of matching work applicants to job orders. 
Changes in organizational structure, management controls, and methods of 
providing employment security service as well as the provision of additional 
facilities will be necessary in adapting to these new conditions. 

To define more clearly the role which is expected of the employment service, 
last year there was appointed a committee of outstanding university experts 
in the field of labor market economies to consult and advise with us on the role 
that a public employment service should play in today’s and tomorrow’s 
economy. In its preliminary report, the committee has made some important 
recommendations. It stresses that the concept of the employment service must 
be broad enough so that it will provide effective placement services for all 
people seeking jobs. The report emphasizes the necessity of effective counseling 
service, of dependable labor market information, and of up-to-date occupational 
information to provide the basis for sound career planning. The consultants 
have placed the greatest stress upon the need for the employment service to 
make greater use of demonstration centers, pilot experimental projects and other 
innovations to keep our policies and programs in tune with current develop- 
ments. They pointed specifically to the need for study and experiment in such 
problems areas as the technological displacement of workers, the relocation of 
workers in areas of persistent unemployment, the effective utilization of en- 
gineers, and getting greater public acceptance of the public employment service. 
The Bureau must not only conduct continuing research but must provide leader- 
ship, incentive, examples, and continuing encouragement to State agencies. 
The report also emphasized the need for close cooperation with universities and 
other groups interested in the employment security field and urges the Bureau 
and the State agencies to embark on a program of close cooperative relationships 
which will provide it with current thinking of informed persons outside the 
program. 

The farm labor market in the decade ahead will present different and separate 
problems. Instead of expanding the farm work force is expected to contract. 
During the 1950's, the farm population dipped by 414 million and employment 
on farms dropped year by year, from 7,500,000 in 1950 to 5,800,000 in 1959. 

Fewer farm workers are needed because of increased productivity resulting 
from improved technology and management practices in agriculture. Farms are 
becoming larger in size and fewer in number and more dependent on hired sea- 
sonal labor. There have been substantial gains in use of cotton harvesting ma- 
chines and other devices that have cut down labor requirements but created a 
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demand for new farm skills. One example of the impact of such mechanization 
is the rapid spread in the use of bean-harvesting machines in use in New York 
State. In 1956 10 percent of the beans in that State were harvested by machines 
while in 1958, 56 percent were machine harvested. 

Part of the decline in farm employment is due to the attraction of available in- 
dustrial job opportunities which offer superior employment conditions. In gen- 
eral, farm workers have been denied the gains made by nonagricultural workers. 
They lack the protection of minimum wage laws, workmen's compensation in most 
States, labor-management laws and unemployment insurance in all but one 
State. Only recently have they had an opportunity to build retirement rights. 

The decline in agricultural employment creates some unique and complex la- 
bor market problems. 

First, the drop in farm employment is not uniform. There are areas where 
employment is expanding while other areas are characterized by persistent rural 
unemployment and underemployment. Therefore, one of the major farm labor 
market problems is to facilitate an annual movement of labor from surplus to 
shortage areas. Another major objective is to help local and State officials de- 
velop economic programs for low-income problem areas. We have initiated a 
joint Department of Labor-Department of Agriculture experimental program in 
one area in Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. The objectives of 
the program are: to develop methods for providing more effective basic employ- 
ment services to these areas; to determine their current and potential manpower 
resources ; to assist in evaluating their overall economic resources; to solicit job 
openings and to disseminate information on available job opportunities ; and to 
assist in the development of a local program for the economic adjustment of each 
community. By the end of this fiscal year, we hope to be in a position to deter- 
mine the kinds of employment service that should be made available in rural 
areas and the major contribution the employment service can make to local 
groups in the development of programs to strengthen the economy in such areas. 

A second major feature of the farm labor market is its increasing dependence 
on hired farm workers and more particularly on short-time seasonal labor. Sea- 
sons are becoming shorter, and it is more difficult for a farm worker to piece 
together a livelihood. At the present time almost one-half of the persons em- 
ployed in agriculture are casual workers with less than 25 days of «employment 
at farm jobs ina year. Of the 2,200,000 farm workers with “substantial” attach- 
ment to the farm work force, about two-thirds work less than 150 days a year at 
farm wage work. 

The implication for employment service of the seasonal nature of agriculture 
is that it must, each year, recruit a new seasonal farmwork force. Employ- 
ment offices must seek out all available local labor to aid farmers to meet em- 
ployment needs. There is also the responsibility to local farmworkers to try 
to obtain as much employment as possible during the short active seasons. 
This is done through such special devices as “day-hauls,” special recruitment 
of reservation Indians, and the fast issuance of current information on avail- 
able farm jobs. One of the most challenging tasks is the utilization of youth 
during vacation periods. A successful program involves community effort 
and the cooperation of parents and schools. We intend to give even greater 
emphasis to the use of local domestic labor. 

The third unique feature of the farm labor market is dependence on nonlocal 
labor. Local labor supplies are frequently inadequate to meet peak farm needs. 
The need for farm labor in peak periods is increasing as more acreage is de- 
voted to perishable fruits and vegetables in response to changing consumer buy- 
ing patterns. Consequently there are some half-million migratory farmworkers 
in the United States. Such workers are employed in virtually every State, 
with Texas, California, Michigan, New York, and Florida being the heaviest 
users. These migrants perform arduoms, hand-harvesting tasks in cotton, sugar 
beets, citrus and deciduous fruit, green beans, tomatoes, and other vegetable 
crops. 

Through the annual worker plan about 160,060 workers in 6,800 crews are 
each helped to schedule their employment. The interstate clearance system 
is used for making orderly preseason arrangements to locate jobs for workers. 
Under employment service prevrams, arrangements are also made to bring 
about 15,000 Puerto Rican worsers to the mainland each year and to utilize over 
40,000 reservation Indians in seasonal agricultural jobs. 

Because of the special requirements of migratory workers in terms of trans- 
portation, housing, and assurance of prevailing employment conditions the 
Department of Labor has issued interstate recruitment regulations. Under 
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these regulations, orders for workers in interstate clearance will not be approved 
unless transportation arrangements offered by the employer are at least equiv- 
alent to those prevailing in the area of employment. Assurance will also be 
required that housing provided will be such as not to endanger the health or 
safety of the farmworker. Workers will not be recruited for interstate clearance 
unless the job orders offer prevailing wages and conditions of employment. 

Intensified efforts will be made to implement these new regulations and im- 
prove the interstate clearance system. This will involve housing inspections, 
prevailing wage surveys, greater care in selection of qualified workers through 
individual registration, and a better exchange of labor supply and demand 
information among States. Further action will also be undertaken to extend 
the annual worker plan to areas not now included in order to provide more 
continuity of employment for migrant labor. 

There is need for a continuing study of patterns of employment and earn- 
ings of agricultural workers with particular attention to finding practical ways 
and means of increasing their economic security. 

Study is also needed of the effect of new technology on farm labor demand, 
changes in patterns of employment of seasonal workers, skill requirements, and 
training needs, 

The problem of obtaining an adequate number of workers for year-round jobs 
continues to be a serious one. Rising skill requirements and the unique living 
and working conditions for the farmhand and farm couple make recruitment 
of year-round workers particularly difficult. 

Despite our best efforts to fully utilize local farmworkers and to regularize 
the movement of the migratory farm labor force, rising seasonal demand con- 
tinues to require supplemental foreign labor. In implementing Public Law 78 
during the past 8 years, we have been successful in improving the mechanics of 
recruiting Mexicans, the operation of reception centers, transportation of work- 
ers, and policing conditions of employment. However, we are concerned about 
that part of the act which provides for the protection of U.S. farmworkers 
from the impact of foreign-worker employment. 

Recently the Secretary appointed a committee of four prominent citizens to 
review the Mexican farm labor program. The consultants reported that there 
are indications of adverse effect with respect to employment opportunities and 
wages of domestic farmworkers in areas where Mexican nationals are used. 
They made a number of recommendations for changes in the enabling legis- 
lation and for strengthening the administration of the program. They proposed 
that Mexican labor should be excluded from employment in year-round jobs 
and skilled occupations; that the law spell out more clearly what constitutes 
adverse effect; that the Secretary of Labor be given explicit authority to estab- 
lish wage rates for Mexican workers; and that employers of foreign labor be 
required to participate actively in recruitment of domestic workers. 

We are giving serious thought to these legislative proposals, and in the mean- 
time efforts are being made to tighten operations of this program, including the 
development of new procedures to determine wages in areas dominated by 
foreign labor, to identify adverse effect situations, and to assure that foreign 
workers employed under piecework are not permitted to undercut prevailing 
earnings standards. 

We are also engaged in a survey of the impact of foreign workers on the 
domestic labor supply and on farm production practices in one of the States 
which relies heavily on foreign workers for cotton cultivating and harvesting. 

Whether we are successful in dealing effectively with our present-day prob- 
lems and those which are ahead will depend in large measure on the kind of 
management as well as the professional competence which we have in both the 
Bureau and the State empoyment security agencies. 

We have concluded that more emphasis must be placed on improving the 
quality of the service rendered and the management of the system at all levels. 
We have embarked on an intensified long-range program for improving the 
competence of employees in the State agencies through inservice and out-of- 
service training. You will recall that we discussed this problem before the 
committee 2 years ago, and for about 18 months we have made funds available 
for State agency employees to attend short courses related to employment 
security work at universities and colleges. With the labor market becoming 
larger and more complex, it is anticipated that the need for such training will 
increase. 

One of the most important new steps we have taken is the initiation of 
training to help the State employment security administrators meet their lead- 
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ership responsibilties. Arrangements have been made with the Brookings In- 
stitution, of Washington, D.C. for a series of conferences in management for 
employment security administrators. That institution has developed a_pro- 
gram of broad scope relating to the role and responsibilities of the executive 
with particular reference to the executive in the field of employment security. 
The first of these conferences was held in December 1959, and two others will 
be held this fiscal year. 

As a further step in improving the management of local offices we have under- 
taken the development of an experimental program in four of the leading uni- 
versities of the Nation to develop supplementary patterns of training in man- 
agement which may be useful to all the State agencies. 

Particular study is being given to the implications of the new and faster 
electronic data processing equipment for the mass operations in the State em- 
ployment security agencies. Our werk is directed toward assuring that equip- 
ment rented or purchased will be that which is needed to do the job and no more 
expensive. We are also encouraging those States which do not use such high- 
speed equipment to determine whether its use would improve operations. The 
character of this new high-speed data processing equipment is changing almost 
daily. With the smailer units becoming available wider application may be 
possible in the smaller State agencies. 

We are entering a period which promises the most rapid and dramatic devel- 
opments our economy has ever experienced. My statement indicates some- 
thing of the scope and complexity of newly emerging conditions with which the 
employment security system is faced. 

Now, With the committee’s permission, I would like to proceed with my state- 
ments on our 1961 appropriation requests. 


GFENERAL STATEMEN' 


Mr. Curtis. This statement outlines some of the developments 
which are expected in the economy during the decade of the 1960's 
and their likely impact on the volume and nature of employment 
security activities. The employment security system is the major 
public institution charged with being the connecting link between the 
job applicant and the. employer who is seeking qualified workers 
Furthermore, we are responsible for administering the unemploy ment 
insurance program which eases the financial loss that accompanies 
involuntary short-term unemployment. 

We are, therefore, quite literally in the middle of the manpower 
problem. During the coming decade the labor force of the United 
States will grow more rapidly than it did in the last 10 years and 
our whole economic structure will become more complex. These de- 
velopments will have a heavy impact on the employment security 
system. 

It is estimated that the net growth of the labor force will be about 
20 percent, or 13.5 million over the next 10 years. 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE 


Senator Hiri. What is your figure on the labor force today? What 
is the labor force today ? 

Mr. Curtis. The civilian labor force was about 68 million, sir, in 
January. 

Senator Hm. About 68 million. You figure during the next 10 
years you will have a growth of 13.5 million ? 
' Mr. Curtis. 13.5 million, which is about 81.5 million. 

Senator Hii. About 81.5 million ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levine. The total labor force will grow from an average in 
1960 of 73.5 to 87.1 million by 1970. 
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Mr. Curtis. New entrants and reentrants in the labor market off- 
setting deaths, retirements, and withdrawals will total almost 30 mil- 
lion people. Therefore, the public employment offices must be 
prepared to serve both a significantly larger labor force and a growing 
number of new entrants to the work force. The growth of the 1960's 
is expected to be concentrated among younger workers and among 
older workers. The number of youths between ages 14 and 24 is 
expected to rise by some 6.4 million, or 46 percent, over the 10-year 
period. This is the age group which generally has difficulty in getting 
started in employment and which frequently needs voc: tional counsel- 
ing and guidance from the public employment service in making the 
adjustmer nt from school to an appropriate field of work. 


INCREASE IN OLDER WORKERS 


The number of older workers in the labor force will increase by 
about 5.5 million, and these workers have particular difficulty in find- 
ing jobs once they become unemployed. They also require special 
assistance from the public employment service. Besides growing 
larger in all dimensions, American industry is becoming more com- 
plex x as new materials and new production processes are developed and 
as automation increases. As a result, there is a growing demand for 
a work force with higher skills. 

The employment service has an important public responsibility for 
helping to raise the skill level of the work force through its job coun- 
seling, labor utilization, and community employment development 
programs. As the demand for higher skills grows, industry is inci eas- 
ingly turning to the employment service for the development of apti- 
tude and achievement tests and for test-selected job applicants. 


FARM LABOR MARKET 


The farm labor market in the decade ahead will present a different 
set of problems which the employment service must be prepared to 
meet. Instead of expanding, as will the labor force as a whole, the 
farm work force is expected to decline. However, the drop in farm 
employment will not be uniform. Some rural areas are tebe loping 
some industrial employment opportunities, while other rural areas are 
characterized by unemployment and underemployment. 

Farmers are becoming incre: asingly dependent on hired farm work- 
ers, particularly on short-term seasonal labor. Harvesting periods 
are being shortened and more workers are needed for a shor ter period 
of time. This intensifies the farm recruitment problem and makes 
it more difficult for a farmworker to piece together a livelihood. 

Senator Hitz. That is what I was thinking about, this man with 
only a short time. What does he do the rest of the time to make his 
living for himself and his family ? 


ANNUAL WORKER PLAN 


Mr. Curtis. We have developed a device to try to help put tog her 
his periods of work, Mr. Chairman, through what we call the annual 
worker plan. Through that plan we try to arrange continuity of 
work for the migrant ‘workers beginning at his home base and moving 
with the various crops in which that work is used. 

54568—60——_3 
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That was first developed on the east coast and has now been extended 
to the midsection of the country and to the west coast. 

Senator Hii. How has it worked on the east coast ? 

Mr. Curtis. It has worked very well, sir. That is our hope for 
providing continuity of employment in the face of increasingly short 
periods for which these workers are needed. 

Senator Hit. Do you not have certain very definite periods when 
these workers wouldn’t be needed perhaps at all ? 

Mr. Curtis. There are certain periods; yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. And some of them are periods of some duration too, 
aren’t they ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; that is right, sir. 

Senator Hiri. What does that worker do during those periods ? 


STATES OF SUPPLY FOR MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


Mr. Curtis. They do try to pick up work in their home communities. 
As you know, our States of supply are primarily Florida and Texas 
The migrant workers return to Florida and to Texas during the winter 
months, and, of course, there is some work in those States during the 
winter months. 

Senator Hix. It presents quite a problem, though, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir; it does. 

As a result of these developments there is a growing dependence 
on nonlocal sources of labor, upon the domestic migrant workers. 
These conditions place upon the employment service the need to recruit 
a new seasonal farm work force each year and to direct its movements 
in such a manner as to meet. the needs of farmers in an orderly 
sequence and thus also increase the regularity of the migrant worker’s 
employment and earnings. 

That illustrates, Mr. Chairman, the operation of the annual worker 
plan. 

Despite our best efforts to utilize fully local farmworkers and to 
regularize the employment of the migratory farm labor force, rising 
seasonal demands continue to require supplemental foreign labor. 
Mexican nationals are used for this purpose under Public Law 78. 
However, we are concerned about the protection of U.S. farmworkers 
from the impact of foreign worker employment and are continuing to 
tighten our operations to prov ide such protection under existing law. 

“We are also giving serious thought to needed legislative cha anges. 

Senator Hint. That is your Mexican farm labor program ? 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Curtis. That’s the Mexican farm labor program; yes, sir. 
Despite the growth in our economy we are still confronted with prob- 
lems of both recurring unemployment and persistent unemployment. 
In each of the three recessions since 1946 unemployment insurance 
provided a substantial support to consumer purchases and eased the 
decline in personal income, but the unemployment insurance system 
did not achieve its full potential in dealing effectively with recurring 
unemployment. 

It was clearly evident during these recessions that the system did not 
cover enough wage and salary workers, that the period during which 
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these covered could draw benefits was too short in relation to their 
unemployment, and that the weekly benefit amount did not adequately 
repli ice weekly wage loss. 

These limitations which restrict the effectiveness of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system should be corrected. We need to learn much 
more about such things as the nature of long-term unemployment, the 
kinds of workers who experience it, and the relationship which should 
exist between benefit amounts and prior wages. 

Senator Hitt. How are we going to find out these things? How are 
you going to proceed on this? 

Mr. Curtis. Through research, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitn. Senator Smith and I are very strong for research, 
but give us a little more detail than research; will you? 

Mr. Curris. We have underw ay with the State employment sec urity 
agencies, and have had underway, studies of the adequacy of the 
benefits which are paid under the State laws. These studies involve 
actually interviewing claimants to find out how they fared on their un- 
employment insurance payments and what they did after their unem- 
ployment insurance payments were exhausted. 

That kind of study will help us reach conclusions as to whether or 
not the payments provided do take care of the problem which they 
were designed to take care of or intended to take care of. It is that 
kind of field study that I have included in the term “research.” 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hit. Yes. 

RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


Senator Smirn. Do your people do this research ? 

Mr. Curtis. No; our people don’t. Our people primarily develop 
the methods that are to be followed, and the research is actually car- 
ried out through the State employment security agencies. The State 
employment security agencies In making these studies ver y frequently 
enter into arrangements with a local university or college to help them 
make the studies. 

Senator Smiru. Is that under your appropriation ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is under the “State grants” appropriation, which 
is one of our appropriations. 

Senator Siri. Is any study being made with regard to this migra- 
tory farm labor going from State to State, as to the effect on housing, 
and se hools, and : so forth? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; there is. 

Senator Smiru. Would that come under the same research ? 

Mr. Curtis. It is under our general research program. It is car- 
ried out through the State agencies. 


WEAKNESSES OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS 


There is one other final aspect of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to mention. The 1957-58 re- 
cession brought into sharp focus the financial weaknesses of some State 
unemployment insurance funds. While in total the unemployment 
trust fund was clearly solvent, the heavy drains caused by the re- 
cession seriously depleted the reserves in some States. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that the Bureau and the States must work to 
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strengthen the financial structure of the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs. 

It is also clear that the Federal unemployment account must be 
made adequate to meet the needs of the States that find it necessary 
to secure an advance or loan from the Federal Government. 

We are entering a period which promises the most rapid and dra- 
matic developments our economy has ever experienced. In volume, 
variety, and complexity the developments ahead will present the 
greatest challenge the employment security system has ever faced. 

That represents, Mr. Chairman, 2 summary of the general statement 
which we would like to introduce into the record. 


AUTOMATION AND POTENTIAL LABOR FORCE 


Senator Hiiw. I was interested in all that you said, but partic ularly 
was I interested when you spoke about the labor force of 13.5 million 
over the next 10 years. 

We have read and heard a lot of course about automation, but if we 
are going to increase our labor force by 13.5 million, it would seem 
on the face of it that perhaps automation is not the problem that we 
at one time thought it might be. 

Is that right or not? What is your thinking on that? I would like 
to know because we read and heard a lot about automation, that it is 
making jobs unnecessary and machines are doing the work that men 
have been doing. 

Mr. Curtis. It would seem to me that automation will create prob- 
lems of absorbing people who are immediately displaced by automa- 
tion, but the increase in the labor force, plus the increase in produc- 
tivity which automation means, both those things will result in a 
higher gross national product which over the decade should result in a 
higher standard of living for the entire population. There will be, of 
course, problems of displacement and problems of moving people as a 
result of automation and problems of absorption of the new entrants 
into the labor force. 

Mr. Chairman, we have with us Mr. Levine, who is our authority 
on these problems if you would care to hear him. 

Senator Hirt. Is he an expert ? 

Mr. Curtis. He is an expert. 

Senator Hix. All right. Mr. Levine, we would be happy to hear 
from you on this question or any other question, anything that might 
throw light on this whole subject that we are considering this morn- 
ing. 

TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Levine. Mr. Chairman, I don’t profess to be an expert. I 
have heard so many definitions of experts that I am leery of that kind 
of title, but technological change, automation, mechanization, and 
scientific advances in industry, have been going on now very rapidly 
in the postwar years. What we are t alking about for the decade of 
the sixties is a decade of that kind of experience with perhaps even 
more rapid development. We have already been experiencing a 


situation in which ihe number of pr oduction workers in the United | 


States is fewer than the number of service workers. This maapinnns 
in the latter part of the fifties. 
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Senator Hix. Production workers are fewer now than service 
workers ? 
PRODUCTION AND SERVICE WORKERS 


Mr. Levine. Yes. When I talk about production workers I am 
referring to people in ae in agriculture, in manufacturing, and 
construction. When I refer to services, however, I am referring to 
trade and service, to education, to government, to the medical profes- 
sions, to the whole area of research and dev elopment, to sales and the 
accounting fields, and so on. 

These have been growing very rapidly, and the projections which 
the Labor Department is “making look toward that kind of trend 
continuing into the 1960’s. Along with it, of course, has been a 
growth in leisure-time activities that have been creating additional 
employment. We feel with the standard of living that we have in 
this country, with the gross national product and the growth in the 
value of goods and services over the decade, that there will be employ- 
ment activity to absorb this growth in the work force. 

However, this is not a simple matter because that growth in the 
work force is primarily in the younger age categories and in the older 
age categories. Both of these present problems in the labor market 
that will have a very strong impact upon the employment security 
offices. 

PROBLEM OF OLDER WORKERS 


Senator Hmx. Certainly we have a problem of readjustment so 
far as our older workers are concerned. 

Mr. Levine. That is very true. 

Senator Hm. I think we have much need to revise our thinking as 
to older people, as to age. I think there is too much disposition to 
think of a person being old today who really is not old in terms of 
life as we know it now, who might have been old, say, 50 or 75 years 
ago. A child born in the turn of the see y hada life expectancy of 
the full biblical 3 score and 10 years. I don’t know why that person 
who may live to the full 3 score and 10 years should not have the 
opportunity to lead a useful productive life. 

To do that they have to have some kind of work to do; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Levine. That is very true, sir. 

Senator SmirH. This might be a good place, Mr. Chairman, to add 
that that increased life expectancy comes largely from efforts of the 
chairman of this committee through his work on medical research. 

Senator Hit. The chairman would like to say no one is more de- 
voted or dedicated to this work of medical research and in the battle 
against diseases and for long and happy life by our people than the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, as you well know. 

Anything else you would like to add, Mr. Levine? 

Mr. Levine. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Him. Anything else? 

Mr. Curtis. Not on the general statement, sir. 
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Grants TO SraTes FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


“For grants in accordance with the provisions of the Act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. 49-49n), for carrying into effect section 602 of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, for grants to the States as authorized in 
title III of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 501-5038), including, 
upon the request of any State, the purchase of equipment, and the payment of 
rental for space made available to such State in lieu of grants for such purpose, 
for necessary expenses including purchasing and installing of air-conditioning 
equipment in connection with the operation of employment office facilities and 
services in the District of Columbia, and for the acquisition of a building through 
such arrangements as may be required to provide quarters for such offices and 
facilities in the District of Columbia and for the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board, subject to the same conditions with respect to 
the use of these funds for such purposes as are applicable to the procurement 
of buildings for other State employment security agencies, and for expenses not 
otherwise provided for, necessary for carrying out [title IV of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 684) and] title XV of the 
Social Security Act, as amended (68 Stat. 1130) [[$315,819,000] $325,819,000, 
of which $15,000,000 shall be available only to the extent necessary to meet 
increased costs of administration resulting from changes in a State law or in- 
creases in the numbers of claims filed and claims paid or increased salary costs 
resulting from changes in State salary compensation plans embracing employees 
of the State generally over those upon which the State’s basie grant (or the 
allocation for the District of Columbia) was based, which increased costs of 
administration cannot be provided for by normal budgetary adjustments: 
Provided, That notwithstanding any provision to the contrary in section 302(a) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, the Secretary of Labor shall from time 
to time certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment to each State 
found to be in compliance with the requirements of the Act of June 6, 1933, 
and except in the case of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, with 
the provisions of section 3038 of the Social Security Act, as amended, such 
amounts as he determines to be necessary for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of its unemployment compensation law and of its public employment offices : 
Provided further, That such amounts as may be agreed upon by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Post Office Department shall be used for the payment, 
in such manner as said parties may jointly determine, of postage for the trans- 
mission of official mail matter in connection with the administration of 
unemployment compensation systems and employment services by States 
receiving grants herefrom. 

“In carrying out the provisions of said Act of June 6, 1933, the provisions 
of section 303(a)(1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on the merit basis, shall 
apply. 

None of the funds appropriated by this tilte to the Bureau of Employment 
Security for grants-in-aid of State agencies to cover, in whole or in part, the 
cost of operation of said agencies, including the salaries and expenses of 
officers and employees of said agencies, shall be withheld from the said agencies 
of any State which have established by legislative enactment and have in 
operation a merit system and classification and compensation plan covering the 
selection, tenure in office, and compensation of their employees, because of any 
disapproval of their personnel or the manner of their selection by the agencies 
of the said States, or the rates of pay of said officers or employees. 

“Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 
of the current fiscal year, payments to States under title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, and under the Act of June 6, 1933, as amended, for 
the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary, the obligations incurred and the expenditures made thereunder for 
payments under such title and under such Act of June 6, 1933, to be charged 
to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year.” 
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Obligations by activity 




















Description | 1960 1961 Change 
: ~ -_—— _— - + —_——- — _ ~ - —— - ——__—_—_—_—|} —_— 
1. State unemployment insurance service___._.---- _..--.-| $160,028,000 | $166, 549,000 | +6, 521,000 
2. Federal unemployment insurance service_____----- oe 7, 655, 000 | 7, 333, 000 | —322, 000 
3. Employment service . — date 100, 432, 000 103, 258, 000 | +92, 824, OOO 
4. State administration and management services_________----| 32,704,000 | 33,679, 000 | +975, 000 
§.: CORSIIBONCH GIG. ini cseecncenan semmadegiacain 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 | None 
iS i - 
r. ' ee LT EOE Le COE : | 315,819,000 | 325, 819, 000 +10, 000, 000 
n ; ‘ a ! 
ss Obligations. by objects 
) 
2, = ” ” a = ——, "eae Se 
ig | 1960 1961 hange 
d ' a nen arene SERS a ren — 
h ' Total number of permanent positions. -.............---------- 170 | 170 | None 
d Average number of all employees - -_.-- pedi gen comentehedis eas 164 | 163 | ~1 
a iy TN ER OON So os occ one ies Soenesweenneles $908, 200 | $899, 200 ~ $9, 000 
‘0 02 Travel___._- pote acai Y 3, 300 | 3, 300 | None 
it 04 Communication services_.--.--.--.--.------ <onmancewaniel 20,000 | 20, 000 | None 
ot 05 Rents and utilities__--....-- ss Ck pe ractaamsee tab ie 155, 900 | 155, 900 None 
: 06 Printing and reproduction ____.-..------ ; Fee 3,000 | 3,000 | None 
Ss 07 Other contractual services i hahaa de none 16, 000 | 25, 000 | +9, 000 
1e 08 Supplies and materials....--.------- elle ware Se 11,100 | 11,100 None 
0 09 Equipment. es. See aneats ae 1, 400 | 1, 400 | None 
’ ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions a 314, 664, 800 324, 699,800 | +10, 035, 000 
et 15 Taxes and assessments--_------- inant aeeeeeemn anes 300 | 300 | None 
n- rw ” | _ = = bates { Fa i oe 
ts rotal, grants to States for unemployment compensation | | 
S and employment service administration_...........-- 315, 784,000 | 325,819,000 | +10,035, 000 
pS : = = = = 
1e ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | | 
; 
of Other comtractual services... . « ....22ccnccccsnnccccccs a OR ee ee —35, 000 
ss — —— re 
i) Total, General Services Administration...............-- 35, 000 |- are) —35, 000 
ne Ey RR a ba ne oS lins nes ueteueat tox oote 315,819,000 | 325,819,000 | +10, 000,000 
ite eee coe | | | 
+> = aera es 
Dy 
th Summary of changes 
ch ee CURRIN i ang cache ora oe Roca a ehaead a eiaen e aes $315, 819, 000 
‘a- Be I ns saci scsi ocicceicipn ccs ciate aber ean Pena ce acca ca deep pceaceiadd 325, 819, 000 
S: So 
rt- SO I icici a a i ee 410, 000, 000 
nt, eee 
is- Mandatory increase items: 
of Increases in the average State salary rates from $4,641 in 1960 
‘es to $4,775 in 1961, and related retirement and insurance costs. +7, 521, 000 
Workload increase due to growth in program coverage of 
ns MOTO: CMIIOVOTG GNA WOFRGTS. ncn on es se fk +1, 606, 000 
he As a result of the change in coverage in New York and Ore- 
all gon from employers with two or more employees to employers 
with one or more, the number of employers will increase by 
nt 110,000. It will be necessary to make 36,000 more employer 
he contacts to determine tax liability, process 572,000 more em- 
of ployer contribution reports and make 6,000 more audits of 
ies employer records. Normal program growth in employees 
in covered will necessitate the processing of 3,840,000 more 
the wage items. 
ny Increases for nonpersonal service costs: rents—premises 
ies ($1,000,000), and rents—equipments ($300,000) _...._______ +1, 300, 000 
To provide for Employee’s Health Insurance—P. L. 86—382__ +9, 000 
31 Mandatory decrease items: 
“ial Decrease in cost of Federal unemployment compensa- 
for I i iach ic nha ee ice Senta meee meas —427, 000 
be Adjustment in lapse to provide for Employee’s Health In- 
for lcs ta ca a Na aad ae —9, 000 
red 


TONE NI ci is is ts ead en eden hee ee +10, 000, 000 
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Estimated Federal unemployment tax receipts and Federal funds allocated to States 
for administration during fiscal year 1959 


Dollar amounts in thousands] 











Feder il Fe leral 
unen funds 
State ployment allo- 
tax col- cated to 
lections States 
NITED 8 $321 2 | $314, 918 
Alaban 87 4,277 
Alaska 380 1, 321 
Arizona 1, 768 », DOD 
Arkansas 1, 575 $31 
Californi 31, 196 15 
Colorado... . » 668 , OL 
Connecticut 6, 044 5, 78 
Delawart 1116 ” 
District of 
Colun bia oe 1, 604 2, ( t 
Florida ; 6, 848 5 
Georgia a 5, 401 4 
Hawaii. 2 S3t 946 
Idaho 807 3, 144 
Tilinois s ; 22, 866 14, 749 
Indiana ; 970 5, 684 
Iowa A : 3, 472 2,792 
Kansas re 2, 897 2, 340 
Kentucky 3, 537 , BOK 
Louisiana__- $501 3, 838 
Maine | 1, 479 1, 621 
Maryland 5, 173 5, 223 
Massachusetts 11, 317 11, 827 
Michigan : 15, 529 15, 003 
Minnesota 5, 189 1, 518 
Mississippi 1, 868 3, 168 
Missouri....... 7,716 ), 387 


Ratio of 
funds al 


located to 


tax col- State 
lections 
percent 
fiscal vear 
1959 
0 Montar 


Nebraska 
107.3 Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
f New Mexico 
5 New York 
112. 5 North Carolina 
5.7 North Dakota 


67.4 Ohio 5 - 
OKiahoma 

156. 7 Oregon - 

87.2 Pennsylvania 

SO. 5 Rhode Island 


1132 South Carolina 

RO. 6 South Dakota 
64.5 lennessee 

63. 4 lexas nee 
Si). 4 Utah 

80.8 Vermont 
107.4 Virginia 

85.3 Washington 
109. 6 West Virginia 
101.0 Wisconsin... ._....- 
104 W yoming.......... 
16. 6 Puerto Rico 

87.1 Virgin Islands 
169. 6 SP it ccacnncede 
oY Ss 


Fed 


une 


ployment 


tax 


eral 
‘m- 


col- 


lections 


SS07 
1, OSS 
“7 5 
1,119 
13, 117 
1,190 
41, 519 
6, 269 
537 
20, 133 
Z jos 
3, 279 
22, 673 
1, 86S 
2, 906 
537 
4,790 
14, O82 
1, 286 
550 
5, 208 
5, 183 
2, 926 
6. 


Federal 
funds 
allo- 

| cated to 
States 








Ratio of 
| funds al- 
located to 


tax 

lect 

(per 
fiseal 


col- 
ions 
cent) 

year 


1959 


199, 9 
SU. 3 
172.6 
115.2 
93. 1 
145. 8 
108. 7 
90.4 
206. 7 
74.9 
128. 6 
116.7 
106. 3 
154. 8 
111.6 
152. 1 
87.8 
88.3 
181.6 
177.6 
53.7 
114.6 
84, 2 
69.0 
184. 4 


pi 


of 
al- 
to 
l- 
is 
nt) 
ear 


9,9 


0.3 


9. 0 
4. 4 
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SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FINANCIAL Data, CALENDAR YEAR 1959 
TABLE 1.—Income, outgo, and reserves 


[Amounts in thousands] 








Reserves Contribu- Interest | Benefits | Reserves 


State Jan. 1, tions credited | paid Dec. 31, 
1959 collected ! | 1959 











United States ee wccoue $1, 955, 666 $177,850 | $2,279,017 | $6,892, 173 
NN oe ii oe och Ree enemas 15, 582 1, 61, 390 
Alaska e pee ee oe, 4, 878 2 2. 608 
pi a ee Se aa 8, 592 1, 60, 089 
Arkansas.-.......-- <isabedbiblich cmawanbeiees 8, 291 i. } 39, 405 
California a Stiewaatedowaviacaaa anes 235, 364 | 22, 882, 345 
ee i waded 4,775 1 | 69, 279 
SPIRIT ERS, i on oe nkcauasmkeeedue 37, 376 4, | 172, 375 
Rimmer fee re Ee oo heer ae 3, 514 8, 486 
District of Columbia. ........--- 5, 411 1,5 60, 076 
st Ei ot ee Y 34, 386 2s 99, 471 
Georgia icin Na cota aeehae 26, 381 3, | 143, 655 
rndta coche, ietcbeieencateaanie 3, 823 24, 108 
Idaho ae ! ies eas aiieetl cota aaeael 4, 758 | 30, 741 
Illinois Sil cet Fate dete ae 83, 549 8, | 323, 021 
EPS... Se eos peer t 42, 208 1, 173, 972 
Iowa wo wedetera De eaaaiees 4 10, 352 3, | 118, 217 
Kansas Se pelt atiecnduiatenen . os 10, 72 2 | 80, 179 
Kentucky .......-- animate aslathaaeae 29, 759 2 105, 433 
Louisiana ; eae neces 17, 681 3, 132, 894 
Maine__- pee ee oo ad pees 8, 249 31,728 
Maryland. 37, 121 1, 66, 799 
Massachusetts 73, 996 6, 253, 125 
Michigan 137, 615 2, 57 3 205, 159 
Minnesota _- 22, 815 2, | 75, 908 
Mississippi------ 12, 927 ) 32, 696 
Missouri é 2 ; 5, ‘ 208, 199 
Montana-- 30, 062 
Nebraska l, 35 | 39, 868 
Nevada | 17, 094 
New Hampshire 6, 372 i | 23, 233 
New Jersey_...------ akus 102, 049 | 9, f 343, 685 
New Mexico__... adie 6,014 ) 44, 165 
New York esate tees 286, 674 28, | 1,027,466 
North Carolina. Se Bini ‘ ae 36, 347 4,6 | 178, 422 
North Dakota. ..........<.2- ase 2, 790 | 8, 418 
Ohio ‘ 96, 193 10, 5 395, 276 
Oklahoma 10, 087 l, 41, 298 
Oregon $3, 909 38, 909 
Pennsylvania 220, 766 2, 228 263, 4 182, 120 
Rhode Island____-- 18, 648 | 29, 007 
South Carolina. _- on : 11, 366 1, 9 74, 106 
South Dakota_---..---- dikecew éd } 2, 033 15, 445 
Tennessee 29, 566 1, 76, 419 
Texas 36, 660 7, 257, 169 
Utah — 6, 354 Fe 37, 787 
ME oc nedewantcancmsscws 2, 440 14, 621 
Virginia paliteaa ‘nila teen 19, 843 2, 85, 686 
WOON 35 6 coc cccaue 50, 151 | 5, 43% 204, 929 
Lo gg) eae ae : 18, 610 32, 568 
WN 6g dis ncn ccnce ds mle sags 222, 886 27, 584 5, 219, 369 
Wyoming. .,-.------- pdtv i bi 14, 648 2, 231 | 13, 690 





1 Includes contributions and penalties from employers, and both employer and employee contributions in 
States (Alabama, New Jersey, and Alaska) which tax workers. 

2 Includes $8,265,000 in loans. 

3 Includes $113,000,000 loan received in August 1958, 

4 Includes $96,440,000 loan received in April 1959. 
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TABLE 2 Benefit, reserve, and tax rates 


Amount Ratio of Reserves 

of benefits Dec. 31, Estimated 

State paid for 1959, as iverage 

each $1 Benefits Reserves multiples | employer 

collected to taxabk to taxable of 1959 tax rate 

wages ! wages ! benefits 

Percent Percent Percent 
United States. .- waa $1.17 2.0 6.0 | 3. 02 1.7 
Alabama. 1. 57 hoe 4.4 2. 51 | 1.0 
Alaska 1. 30 4.1 1.7 41 2.7 
Arizona 1. 02 1.3 9.1 6. 87 1.3 
Arkansas ‘ 1.10 1.5 6.3 4.31 | 1.3 
California ‘ “ 90 1.8 7.6 4.16 | as 
Colorado iets . 2.08 1.1 7.5 6.99 | .5 
Connecticut oe ‘ 1.45 2. 5 8. 1 3.18 | 1.8 
Delaware i - ; 1.05 i 2 1 1. 24 1.8 
District of Columbia- tina 4 S 9.5 11.76 .8 
Florida . 65 9 4.1 4.44 1.5 
Georgia ie i ak J ae . OS 1.4 7.6 5. 54 1.4 
Hawaii__.__. e Sie . 94 2 7.1 6.72 1.1 
Idaho. .- jae . i 1. 54 2.4 9.9 4.19 1.5 
SR . re 1. 55 1.6 4.1 2. 49 | 1.1 
Indiana sinintieelie oe . 93 1.2 5.4 4. 43 1.3 
Iowa ae ; — 81 ee 9.7 14. 06 | 8 
Kansas kaeae 1, 28 1.4 8.1 5. 82 | 1.1 
Kentucky ei 4 . 92 2.2 8. 6 3. 86 2.5 
Louisiana. _.....- cmccenuee ak teciec aleen 1. 96 2.3 8.9 3. 84 ia 
Maine.. ee 7 < icehite Riedie 1. 55 2.5 6.1 2.48 1.6 
Maryland s ary ‘ 1,31 2.6 3.6 1, 37 2.0 
Massachusetts... oe gee 1.17 ai 6.1 2. 93 | 1.8 
Michigan os ais - és .97 2.5 3.8 1. 54 | ae 
Minnesota -_..-.-- ital 1. 40 wt 4.1 2. 38 | 1.3 
Mississippi nnioiclp dee . 89 1.7 4.9 2. 83 2.0 
Missouri ; see ‘ 1.10 1.2 an 6. 46 1.1 
Montana inde 2. 52 3.4 9.6 2. 83 1.3 
Nebraska. ...-.- . 82 .9 6.8 7. 40 1.2 
Nevada wig ' 1.01 22 6.6 2. 98 2.2 
New Hampshire__.--_-- invaiewiale ade . 94 1.5 5.9 3. 90 1.6 
New Jersey_..-- scala ee ws 1. 24 | 2.8 7.6 2. 72 2.0 
New Mexico eS ; ahaa i . 76 1.0 9.5 9. 63 1.3 
New York ddadeiincinns ; a 1. 42 2.8 7.1 2. 52 2.1 
North Carolina..--._- . 87 1.4 8.0 5. 64 1.6 
North Dakota. 1, 34 2.0 4.5 2. 26 1.4 
Ohio 4 ‘ 7 1, 26 1.7 5.5 3. 25 1.4 
Oklahoma St es ; ‘ ‘ 1, 43 1.4 4.0 2. 86 1.0 
Oregon uncon - se . 70 1.9 3.2 1. 64 2.6 
PPE WINIIR SG go cccksncanccwnecaa ‘ 1.19 3.1 2.2 69 2.7 
Rhode Island_..--. iii aa . 85 2.3 4.3 1.83 2.7 
South Carolina- - ‘ .95 1.0 7.2 6. 89 1.0 
South Dakota_--.-._- .74 .8 8.2 10, 23 | 1,1 
Tennessee. ; = 7 ; . 96 1.7 4.5 2. 69 1.7 
Texas ss heaseti . oaaa aa 1. 40 1.2 5.4 5.01 | 8 
OC) bs mA a . 1.12 1.5 7.8 5, 29 | 1.2 
Vermont bea nbs 1.19 1.5 7.6 5. 05 1.2 
Virginia abba ees 81 9 4.7 5. 30 | 1.3 
Washington__-- heeteeee iikied 91 2.5 11.0 4. 50 | 2.7 
CIN oS emcin ctididnnnede bisa 1, 52 2.9 3.3 1.15 | 2.1 
ik ek ce oo Sa 1, 34 1.5 9.1 5. 93 | 1.1 
| 1. 59 2.0 7.6 3.85 | 1.2 


1 Based on taxable wages for 12 months ended June 30, 1959. 
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Average 


60 | 


Highest 
annual 
cost rate, 
59 1 


1950 


Percent 


3. 2. 


| (1954) 


(1984 


(1959 


(1954) 


(1950) 
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(1954) 
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} annual 
State cost rate, 
1950-59 
Percent 
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1 Except where otherwise indicated, the high cost year was 1958. 
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TABLE 3.—Significant measures for the period 1950-59 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hint. Next is our Grants to States. Give us a little more 
detailed information on that, will you, please, sir? 
(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RoBeRT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY, ON THE 1961 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, for the State cost of administering the unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service programs $325,819,000 will be required in 
1961. This is an increase of $10 million over the $315,819,000 appropriated for 
1960. The net increase of $10 million consists of $10,436,000 in cost increases 
which are partially offset by a decrease of $436,000. The increases are needed 
to pay higher State salary rates, to collect taxes and process the wage records 
for more employers and workers who are expected to be covered by the program, 
and for necessary non-personal-services costs. The decreases are almost en- 
tirely a result of the expiration of the unemployment compensation for veterans 
program on January 31, 1960. 

A general expansion of the economy is anticipated for 1961, although the 
rate of expansion is assumed to taper off as the period progresses. Moreover, 
the rate of growth is likely to differ sharply among industries and areas. 
Changing demands for products, improved technology, and shifts in the location 
of industries are likely to continue. Consequently, some areas are likely to 
be experiencing high levels of activity and shortage of labor at the same time 
that others continue to have relatively high levels of unemployment. 

The allocation to the States for 1960 was based on an expected level of 
insured unemployment of about 1,400,000 per week. However, during the first 
6 months of 1960 the average weekly insured unemployment was higher than 
anticipated because of the steel strike. The weekly average of insured unem- 
ployment, seasonally adjusted, rose from about 1,400,000 in July to about 
2,100,000 in November with a decline in December to about 1,800,000, and in 
January to about 1,700,000. With the settlement of the steel strike it is esti- 
mated that there will be a sharp decline in insured unemployment in the last 
5 months of the current fiscal year. However, the average for the year is now 
likely to be more than 1,500,000 per week, equivalent to a rate of 3.8 percent 
of covered employment. The additional costs resulting from the more than 
100,000 increase in insured unemployment over the 1960 base will be paid from 
the contingency fund in 1960. 

We estimate that insured unemployment in 1961 will average 1,400,000 per 
week which is the same as the level originally expected for 1960 if it had not 
been for the effects of the steel strike. The average for 1961 represents a rate 
of 3.4 percent of covered employment. The basic claims and benefit workloads 
are related to this level of 1,400,000 insured unemployment which is the same 
as the 1960 base. 

About 75 percent of the $10 million increase in cost over 1960, $7,521,000 is to 
pay for the higher State salary rates expected in 1961. It is anticipated that 
the average State salary rate for 1961 will be $4,775. The average State salary 
rate which was $4,450 in June 1959, had increased by $204 to $4,654 by October 
1959. A further increase of $52 is expected by the end of June 1960, so that the 
base rate for 1961 is expected to be $4,706. In addition, it is necessary to pro- 
vide for within-grade increments in 1961. In most States these are mandatory 
after prescribed periods of satisfactory service. Based on past experience it is 
estimated that these will average $73 per employee. The resulting rate of 
$4,779 has been rounded down to $4,775. 

As the committee is aware, salary rates in the State employment security 
agencies are prescribed under State compensation plans. The salary rates paid 
in this program under Bureau policy must be comparable to the salaries paid 
to other employees in the same State doing similar work. 

An inerease of $1,606,000 is needed because the program will cover more 
employers and workers who will be subject to the taxing provisions of State 
laws in 1961. By legislative action the unemployment insurance laws in New 
York and Oregon covered all firms having one or more employees beginning on 
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January 1, 1960. As a result, there will be 110,000 more employers whose taxes 
will have to be collected and for whom tax rates and liability will have to be 
determined. It will also be necessary to process 3,840,000 more wage records 
for the additional employees covered under the program. 

An increase of $1 million is required for the additional cost of rents of 
premises. These costs continue to go up as the price of goods and services in 
the economy generally increase. State employment security agencies must pay 
these higher prices when leases are renewed and such higher prices reflect 
changes in rental levels between the time the original lease was signed and the 
renewal date. The $1 million increase over 1960 is smaller than the changes 
in recent years. For example, in 1958 the cost of rents of premises increased 
$1,299,000 over the 1957 cost. In both 1959 and 1960 it is estimated that the 
increase over the prior year will be about $2,245,000. 

The cost of rented equipment is estimated to increase by $300,000 in 1961 over 
the $5,673,000 estimated for 1960. This increase is requested to meet increased 
rental costs as well as to provide for the installation of improved tabulating 
equipment in States where replacement of present equipment is necessary to 
secure improvements in operations. In recent years the increase over the prior 
year costs for rents of equipment has ranged from $462,000 in 1960 and $795,000 
in 1959 over the immediate succeeding fiscal years. 

The expiration of the unemployment compensation for veterans program on 
January 31, 1960, will result in a savings of $427,000. 

You will recall that when we appeared before this committee on our 1960 
request we indicated that it was difficult to predict what the future economic 
developments would be, as we were then just beginning to emerge from the 
recession. At the beginning of fiscal year 1960 it became evident that the 
economy was improving at a greater rate than was anticipated. This change in 
the economy caused a shift in program impact which resulted in fewer claims 
and benefit payment workloads and an increased demand for employment service 
activities. Therefore, we allocated employment service workloads to the States 
for 1960 at a higher level than was estimated in our 1960 request. As an 
example 6,124,000 nonagricultural placements were allocated to the States. 
This was 631,900 more than the request. Already 3,331,000 nonagricultural 
placements have been made during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960. This 
is 411,000 more than the number made for the same period in the previous year. 
Employment service workloads for 1961 have been estimated at the same level 
as allocated to the States in 1960. 

We are requesting $15 million for the contingency fund, which is the same 
amount available in 1960. 


LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Curtis. We have five appropriations before the committee. 
The first of them is the “Grants to States” appropriation. 

In 1960, the current fiscal year, our allocation to the States or our 
grants to the States were based on a level of insured unemployment 
of 1,400,000 per week. The actual figure is going to be somewhat 
larger than that and will approximate 1,500,000 per week. 

This increase results from the steel strike which we did not antic- 
ipate at the time that the allocations were made. The increased costs 
for the increased unemployment insurance workloads will be paid out 
of the contingency fund. For 1961 we are assuming also a rate of 
unemployment of 1,400,000, the same as we assumed for 1960. 

There are some increases requested in the grants appropriation for 
1961, but those are for the most part, Mr. Chairman, mandatory in- 
creases, increases over which we have no control. 

Senator Hix. For instance? 

Mr. Curtis. For example, 75 percent of the $10 million increase 
is for higher State salaries. State salaries are going up. As you 
know, it is the policy of the Bureau to finance salaries which are 
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comparable to other State salaries for similar work. That is 75 
percent of the increase. 


Senator Hix, That item is one that the Secretary referred to. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Mr. Curtis. I see, sir. Two States amended their laws this year 
so as extend coverage to firms having one or more employees. Those 
States are New York and Oregon. The increase for next year will 
be $1,606,000 to finance the tax collection and w age record workloads 
of the extra employers that the States will cover. Of the increase, 
$1 million will be for higher rents. It is our experience that as leases 
expire the rents which ‘the State agencies must pay are higher for 
the renewed leases. A fairly small amount, a $300,000 increase, is for 
rents of equipment. 

This results from two factors—an increase in rentals themselves 
and an increase in the use of faster electronic computing equipment 
by the State agencies. Offsetting these increases will be a $427,000 
decrease because of the expiration of the unemployment compensation 
for veterans program. 

That program expired January 31 this year. The increases are 
mandatory increases. They do not represent expansion in staff except 
for the small expansion in the States of New York and Oregon where 
their laws have been amended to cover more employers ‘and more 
workers. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the general administration of the employment 
service and unemployment compensation programs, including temporary em- 
ployment of persons, without regard to the civil-service laws, for the farm place- 
ment migratory labor program; [$7,262,000] $7,580,500, of which [$1,252,000] 
$1,260,000 shall be for carrying into effect the provisions of title IV (except 
section 602) of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.” 


Obligations by activity 

















1960 1961 Change 
Description | | } 
Position | Amount | Position | Amount | Position Amount 

1. Veterans placement service___-- | 141 $1, 252, 000 141 | $1, 260,000 |_......__. +$8, 000 
2. Farm placement service. ----_--- 33 307, 500 37 | 343, 800 +4 | +36, 300 

3. Collection and interpretation of | | 
labor market information -__-_-| 102 817, 900 | 102 | ST Listessceicanel +4, 400 

4. Assistance in maintaining public | 

employment services. ___.-.----| 109 | 917, 600 112 | 947, 200 +3 | +29, 600 
5. Unemployment insurance serv “| | 117 1,015, 500 | 118 | 1,032, 400 +1 +16, 900 

6. Field guidance, financing, and | | 
auditing of State operations _-_ a 239 2, 329, 900 24 | 2,549, 200 +25 | +219, 300 

7. Administration and management wi | 
ee 68 oe Bes. eB et 88 | 621, 600 88 OOO sp eccc ial +4, 000 

| | | 

Total obligations. ..........-- 829 | 7, 262,000 862 | 7,580, 500 | +33 318, 500 

| | | | 
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Obligations by objects 


1960 1961 Change 
Total number of permanent positions. ‘ ee 899 R62 4.33 
Average number of all employees ; aa Saad 806 R37 4.3) 
01 Personal services ts pies ee * bes $5, 980, 500 $6, 198, 000 +$217, 500 
02 Travel , ' > Suv $33, 100 454, 100 +21, 000 
03 Transportation of things 11, 700 11, 700 None 
04 Communication services ‘ - whe 132, 500 134, 200 +1, 700 
05 Rents and utility services ‘ : 900 900 None 
06 Printing and reproduction -- du 144, 200 148, 300 +4, 100 
07 Other contractual services ‘ 48, 300 96, 200 +47, 900 
Services performed by other agencies a 61, 700 61, 700 None 
08 Supplies and materials.........- io ciel teiaian 47, 600 49, 300 +1, 700 
09 Equipment se 17, 000 26, 900 +9 900 
Grants, subsidies, and contribution ed 370, 300 385, 000 +14, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -- ; : 12, 400 12, 400 | None 
5 ‘Taxes and assessments a 1, 800 1 800 | Nune 
lotal obligations aaaos enn ae idence tellin 7, 262, 000 7, 580, 500 +318, 500 
Summary of changes 
TRGR. BEDTONMATION «onc wccecnacan a a ae ea he er ae $7, 262, 000 
1961 estimate ___--- sieblioaaaubccaesaiabeacaiealaplaraaeie Sdn lnipg thevamianasSinisaiaie abesshncasinaieccnadl ee ae 
Pe SN ih a Fe en cr dc a ce +318, 500 
Mandatory increase item: To provide for employee’s health insurance 
ee a ca as cists cortchan ah Ghslidl vo oom ooemilitecad seeker Na +45, 000 
Mandatory decrease item: One less extra day of pay in 1961 from 
1960 zs cin aa aat atEc a el aatas E tae ale gas —21, 000 


Program increase items: 


Decrease in lapse to provide for reduced turnover____________ +12, 500 
Better utilization and protection of farm labor (22 positions, 
Sree, “IAT -Baeee) a6 ee ee +171, 000 
Improvement in supervision and management of Bureau and 
State Agencies (11 positions, $90,600, nonlabor, $20,400)_._.__.. +111, 000 
Total change___ eee aor asia seb ab ee nepaece etme ei! +318, 500 
Administrative adjustinents: 
A reduction of 12 positions.in 1060...............-.....s-.... —%4,140 
Additional personal services costs in 1960 due to within grade 
Salary increases, position reclassifications, and a change in 
lapse from 3.1 to 2.9. percent.........i....... si calbb iis hearin +74, 140 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hinz. Is there anything you would like to add further 
about your salaries and expenses in the Bureau ? 

Your prepared statement will be printed in full and you may 
add anything you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. R. Curtis, Deputy Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcU- 
RITY, ON THE 1961 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, for the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation, we are requesting 
$7,580,500, which is $318,500 more than appropriated in 1960. Of this increase, 
$45,000 is required to provide for the new employee’s health benefits program, 
$12,500 to reduce lapse from 3.1 to 2.9 percent and $282,000 for program in- 
creases. The $282,000 increase is partially offset by a reduction of $21,000 be- 
cause of one less day of work in 1961. 

The program increases will enable the Bureau to improve services to U.S. 
farmworkers and farmers, and to improve the overall supervision and manage- 
ment of activities of the Bureau. 
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The $171,000 of the program increase requested will provide 18 regional 
office and four national office positions to increase the effectiveness of the 
Bureau in carrying out its responsibility to farmers and farmworkers by: (1) 
providing for maximum utilization of our citizen workers to meet the manpower 
requirements of our growers; (2) carry out the amended regulations of the 
Secretary to prevent the undercutting of existing standards; and (3) study the 
effects of technological developments on manpower requirements. 

The regional offices will be working with the States to improve the interstate 
recruitment of farmworkers. The seasonal nature of agricultural employment 
requires the interstate movement of farmworkers to meet peak seasonal de- 
mands. Responsibility for the direction and control of the interstate movement 
of workers rests with the regional offices of the Bureau. 

In this connection it will be necessary to work with the States to improve the 
exchange of information on demand and supply. Orders for workers extended 
into interstate clearance must be improved to provide the supply State with all 
necessary detailed information concerning employment and living conditions to 
provide for the proper selection of workers. Characteristics of available work- 
ers and the conditions under which they can be recruited must be made known 
to the States of demand so that orders for these workers can be directed to 
areas conducive to the best possible results. 

In the past, many workers have been moved into a State and after arriving 
at the place of employment have not remained on the job. This is an item of 
considerable expense to both the employer and worker. To eliminate this prob- 
lem, regional office staff will follow up the placement of sizable groups of inter- 
state workers and will work with them and employers to prevent misunder- 
standings and dissatisfaction. 

The quality of referral of local intrastate and interstate farmworkers will 
be improved, It is our intention to improve the quality of selection of workers 
by reducing our dependence upon crew leaders and to work with the States to 
seek registration of individual workers to determine their qualifications and fit- 
ness for available jobs before they are referred. In the operation of our day 
haul program we will try to eliminate undesirable workers by interviewing the 
individual workers participating in these programs. 

Last year we conducted evaluation studies in two local offices in each of four 
States. These surveys indicated the desirability for making evaluations of the 
farm-labor program at the State and local office levels. The evaluation surveys 
permit us to determine whether the State and local officers are carrying out their 
responsibility to assure full utilization and preference in employment for U.S. 
workers. 

These evaluations will also permit us to determine the adequacy of local office 
programs designed to assure full utilization of local workers including day 
haul, youth programs, and recruitment of persons not normally in the labor 
market. Our regional offices will be able to evaluate the adeyuacy of the re- 
cruitment of out-of-area workers, including utilization of the annual worker 
plan, and to provide technical assistance to the States in program development. 

Last November amended regulations relating to the interstate recruitment of 
farmworkers were issued to prevent the undercutting of existing standards. 
These amended regulations cover wages, housing, and transportation arrange- 
ments. Joint action is already underway with the State agencies to develop 
procedures to implement the interstate clearance regulations. This will repre- 
sent a significant concentration of effort on the part of farm-labor service per- 
sonnel at both the Federal and State levels during the next fiscal year. 

Orders will not be extended into interstate clearance that do not offer the 
prevailing wage in the area of employment for similar type work. To insure 
recruitment at prevailing wages, it will be necessary for Bureau staff to work 
with the States in developing wage survey programs and in making wage de- 
terminations. We expect to work with about 20 States which are now conduct- 
ing wage surveys to expand their survey programs into new areas. It will also 
be necessary under the new regulations to initiate wage-survey programs in 13 
States where no surveys have been conducted in the past. 

Similarly, housing provided these workers should be such as not to endanger 
the health or safety of the farmworker. If a State has a housing code, the 
housing of the prospective employer must comply with the provisions of the 
State regulations. In those States not having housing codes, it will be neces- 
sary to work with the States making inspections of the housing provided for 
interstate workers to assure that they meet minimum standards. This will also 
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require an expanded educational campaign directed toward farmers to improve 
existing housing conditions and to encourage States to adopt housing codes. 

Our regional office staff will work with the States to see that transportation 
arrangements offered by the employer are comparable to the practices prevailing 
in the area of employment or those prevailing in the area of supply. For ex- 
ample, if it is the practice of most employers in an area to advance money for 
transportation to his interstate workers, other employers will be expected to 
make a similar offer. If there is no clearly prevailing practice in an area of em- 
ployment and an employer is to recruit in another State having a supply of quali 
fied workers, the employer will be expected to offer transportation arrangements 
that are comparable to those of employers who have been successful in recruiting 
workers from this source of supply. 

The rapid advancement of mechanization and other technological develop- 
ments in agriculture has made it essential that we institute a study of the im- 
pact of these developments on agricultural employment. This will require an 
analysis of the effect of the machines and technology on labor demand and sup- 
ply. It is erroneously assumed that the introduction of laborsaving machines 
reduces the workload of the Bureau and the States in meeting labor require- 
ments. Ignored is the disruption of the normal pattern of movement of work- 
ers from one job to another. For example, sugar-beet companies have for years 
recruited large numbers of workers in States of supply for employment in dis- 
tant States. These workers were then available to fruit and vegetable growers 
upon completion of their work in sugar beets. 

As a result of the use of monogerm segmented seed and rapid mechanization 
in sugar beets, these workers will continue to reduce in humber and the problems 
of other agricultural employers in the area of demand will increase. It will be 
our responsibility to arrange for the interstate recrnitment of workers to re- 
place this dwindling labor supply. Mechanization will also create new types 
of jobs and will increase the problem of recruiting workers qualified to operate 
this equipment. 

The States will have primary responsibility for making the inventory of the 
Saving machines. The regional and headquarters offices of the Bureau will need 
to study the impact of these machines upon the labor supply and demand and 
develop plans and programs for the full utilization of interstate workers. 

Our current regional office staff is totally inadequate to carry out this pro- 
gram. In 11 regional offices we now have only 20 professional employees en- 
gaged in domestic labor activities. Eleven of these employees have the respon- 
sibility for the overall farm-labor program within the region, including British 
West Indian, Canadian, and other foreign labor problems. The additional staff 
requested will exert their efforts exclusively to the improved utilization of our 
citizen farmworkers. 

$111,000 and 11 positions are required to improve supervision and management 
activities in the Bureau and State agencies and to study the implications of the 
new and faster automatic data-processing equipment on State agency operations. 
As the committee knows, employment security programs have been expanded 
considerably because of new legislation, growth, and changes in the economy. 
We do not have the personnel required to adequately supervise the activities of 
the regional offices nor to coordinate programs and work with the State agencies. 

The Bureau regional offices provide technical assistance to State agencies on 
all phases of the employment security program. They introduce new Bureau 
programs, secure their acceptance, and evaluate the results obtained. 

The additional staff required will be used to evaluate the performance of 
the Bureau’s regional offices in their relation with the State and local offices. 
They will also be engaged in a program to evaluate devices used to determine 
the performance of State agencies, for getting more effective direction and man- 
agement of these agencies and working with the States to improve financial 
management procedures and controls. They will coordinate studies made of 
State agency performance and the results will be used for securing better pro- 
grams and better management of the State agencies. 

A determination must be made that automatic data-processing machines are 
not installed unless definite operational improvements will result. These elec- 
tronie data-processing machines offer opportunities for improved service to 
workers and employers and reduced eosts over the long run. Our work will 
be directed toward assuring that equipment rented or purchased will be that 
which is needed to do the job and no more expensive, and also that those States 
which do not use such high-speed equipment will be encouraged to investigate 
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its application to their work. However, the installation of such equipment is 
expensive and the decision to install must be preceded by a feasibility study to 
determine whether or not improvements in service Can be obtained at the same 
or lower ultimate cost. Such studies are highly technical and time-consuming 
and additional staff is needed in the Bureau to provide State agencies with an 
understanding of the problem and to furnish technical guidance to them in 
reaching a determination. 

These additional employees will also be working with the States to improve 
financial management procedures to get better use of appropriated funds and to 
review and evaluate current time factors to improve budgetary and fiscal opera- 
tions. Internal management of the Bureau will also be given more attention. 
With the additional staff it will be possible to initiate a program for regular 
analysis of the work of the Bureau and for better utilization of the available 
staff. 

Mr. Omohundro is here today and I am sure the committee will be interested 
in hearing from him about some of the things the Veterans Employment Service 
is doing and plans to do next year. 


INCREASE IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Curtis. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
asking for an increase in our “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 
On “Salaries and expenses” we are asking for an increase of 33 posi- 
tions. The increase is divided between our farm labor service and the 
older parts of the Bureau. 

We are asking for 22 positions to broaden our services for domestic 
farmworkers. ‘These positions are primarily for our regional offices 
and are for the purpose of working with the States to improve our 
annual worker program, to try to insure that housing, the wages 
offered workers, and the transportation offered workers, at least meet 
minimum standards prevailing in the areas where the demand for the 
workers arise. 

That represents our base for the increase of 22 positions. We are 
asking for 11 additional positions to improve the ability of the Bureau 
to evaluate and improve State operations. 

We would like to improve our ability to evaluate administrative 
performance of the State agencies. We would like also to improve 
our ability to help the States in their efforts to manage the funds 
which are granted them for administration. That would involve 
adding some supervision over our regional offices through whom we 
work with the State agencies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND 
Ex-SEervVICEMEN 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR [VETERANS AND] 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND EX-SERVICEMEN 


“For payment to unemployed [veterans and] Federal employees and ex-serv- 
icemen, either directly or through payments to States, as authorized by title XV 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, [and title IV of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952] [[$125,000,000] $112,000,000. 

“Unemployment compensation for [veterans and] Federal employees and ea- 
servicemen, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 of the current 
fiscal year, payments to States, as authorized by title XV of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, [and title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952,] such amounts as may be required for payment to unemployed [veterans 
and] Federal employees and ez-servicemen for the first quarter of the next suc- 
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ceeding fiscal year, and the obligations and expenditures thereunder shall be 
charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 1961 


Appropriation or estimate $125, 000, 000 $112, 000, 000 


Appropriation avaliat from subsequent year ; —8, 069, OOO —&, 069, 000 
Appropriation availabie in prior year 8, 069, OOO | 8, U6Y, 000 
Total fund availability or estimate ‘ad eitiiiaieas sail a te ae 125, 000, 000 112, 000, 000 


Obligations by activity 


Description 1960 1961 Change 
\. hs yyvment pensation f Federal employees $46, 000, 000 $46, 000, 000 , 
2. Une oyment compensation for ex-servicemen | 66, 000, OOO | 66, 000, OOO E 
3. Unemployment compensation for veterans = 8, 000, 000 |. _- ‘ $8, 000, 000 
lotal obligations i ; ‘ 120, 000, 000 112, 000, 000 | &, 000, 000 
Estimated savings..........-. . 7 dads 5, 000, OOO | -- sci 5, 000, 000 
fotal fund availability or estimate ._. - ‘ 125, 000, 00( 112, 000, 000 — 13, 900, 000 





Obligations by objects 





1960 1961 Change 

11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions 5 ‘ $120, 000, 000 | $112, 000, 000 $8, 000, 000 

} mated savings. -- 5, 000, OF 5, 000, 000 

lotal fund availability or estimate..............--.- ‘ 125, 000, 00C 112, 000, 000 | — 13, 000, 000 

Summary of changes 

1960 appropriation__ ake Eh pbiteasabdtia. shee _._. $125, 000, 000 

SR. UN ioc iiss sie tenascin eg ca tee ee a la Sot eee _. 112, 000, 000 

SO NN i hacen atc ta een a teak es —13, 000, 000 
Mandatory decrease item: Termination of unemployment compen- 

sation for Korean veterans, Jan. 31, 1960__.__._.._...._________. —8, 000, 000 
Program decrease item: HEstimated reduction in benefit payments 

in 1960 ; eee iach gite Oneniene decansie mademiea cn ae menses, “Oy COU, COE 

oi. 1), _—————a or ee tare ae ee ace oe ee 13, 000, 000 


Administrative adjusttments : 
Revised estimate of benefit payments for the unemployment 
compensation for ex-servicemen program based on a longer 


period of experience_______- as bv cuccanaia Abinies os a Ak ocean mci cnaieal +1, 000, 000 
Reserve established due to estimated savings based on im- 

ROTOR COORORII “CONTRO. ci nis ioe ieee nenceeene _.... +5, 000, 000 
Revised estimate of benefit payments for the unemployment 

compensation for Federal employees program based on im- 

DPEOTECG:. COORORBAC :CONEMAGR Rs cs nanindcn st teniibeinicnscwwilon —6, 000, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. What about your unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees and ex-servicemen? Your prepared statement 
will be placed in full in the record and you may add anything you 
wish. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. R. Curtis, Deputy Drrecror, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SE- 
CURITY, ON THE 1961 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND Ex-SERVICEMEN 


Mr. Chairman, we are requesting $112 million for unemployment compensation 
payments to Federal employees and ex-servicemen. This is a decrease of $13 
million from $125 million appropriated for 1960. 

Due to improved economic conditions it has been estimated that there will 
be a $5 million savings in benefits paid under the unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees and unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen 
programs thereby reducing our estimated expenditures for 1960 to $120 million. 
The unemployment compensation for “Korean” veterans program, for which 
$8 million has been provided in 1960, will terminate on January 31, 1960. There- 
fore, on a comparable basis, it is estimated that $112 million will be required 
for 1961. 

Title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, effective January 1, 1955, 
provides payment of unemployment compensation to unemployed Federal em- 
ployees. The program provides unemployment insurance protection for approxi- 
mately 2.4 million Federal employees who are outside the jurisdiction of the 
State unemployment insurance laws. Ciaims for benefits are handled by State 
unemployment insurance agencies on generally the same basis as claims of other 
unemployed workers whose employment is covered under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law. In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands benefits are 
paid in accordance with the provisions of the District of Columbia unemploy- 
ment compensation law. 

It is estimated that $46 million will be required to pay unemployment compen- 
sation to Federal civilian employees in both fiscal years 1960 and 1961. From 
July 1, 1959, to December 31, 1959, $23,323,000 have been paid in benefits to unem- 
ployed Federal employees. During the last 6 months in fiscal year 1959, 
$51,914,000 were paid in benefits. However, due to the improved economic situa- 
tion, it is expected that only $22,677,000 will be required for the same period in 
fiscal year 1960 for a total of $46 million which is the same as the request for 
1961. 

The new ex-servicemen program replaces the temporary program for unemploy- 
ment compensation for “Korean” veterans which terminates on January 31, 1960. 
The program was authorized by Public Law 848 of the 85th Congress and became 
effective October 27, 1958. Fiscal year 1960 will be its first full year of opera- 
tion. This new permanent program of unemployment compensation for ex- 
servicemen is similar in operation to the program for civilian employees of the 
Federal Government. Benefits are paid eligible ex-servicemen on the basis of 
cash and equivalent wages earned while serving in the Armed Forces. The 
benefits are paid in accordance with applicable provisions of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. 

In both fiscal years 1960 and 1961 it is estimated that $66 million will be 
required to pay benefits to unemployed ex-servicemen. For the first 6 months of 
fiscal year 1960, $33,620,000 have been paid in benefits. During the last 6 months 
in fiscal year 1959, $45,925,000 were paid in benefits. However, due to the 
improved economic situation and the fact that the impact of the backlog of claims 
that were paid during the last 6 months in fiscal year 1959 when the program 
began, will not again be experienced, it is expected that about $32,380,000 will be 
sufficient for the same period in fiscal year 1960 for a total of $66 million. This 
is the same as the request for 1961. 

The veterans program authorized under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 terminates January 31, 1960. This program has provided 
benefits totaling some $453 million to more than 1.3 million veternns of the 
Korean conflict for a yearly average of over $60 million during the past 7 years. 
Payments to individual veterans averaged approximately $346. 


STAFFING 


Mr. Curtis. In our appearance last year, Mr. Chairman, we noted 
that we were asking for 10 fewer people for the administration of 
unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen than we would other- 
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wise have asked for because we were transferring 10 positions from 
the unemployment compensation for veterans program, so that we did 
last year take account of that shift in our responsibilities. 


PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 


That is on the staffing side. On the benefit side we are asking for 
1961 for an appropriation of $112 million for benefits both for the 
unemployment compensation for Federal employees program, and the 
unemployment compensation for ex-servicemen program. That rep- 
resents a decline of about $13 million from the $125 million appro- 
priated for this year. Part of the decline is to take account of the 
expiration of unemployment compensation for veterans program. __ 

A part of it is a reserve which was set aside at the beginning of this 
year of $5 million on the assumption that we would not need the total 
$125 million for all Federal programs, but would need only $120 
million. I must say, however, that through the first 7 months of this 
fiscal year our experience has averaged $10.5 million a month, and 
we expect that unemployment will be somewhat higher in the last 
half of the year on the average than in the first half, so it may well 
be that the reserve will not all be realized, but the request for next year 
is $112 million as contrasted with the appropriation for this year 
of $125 million. 

VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Him. Mr. Omohundro, is there anything you would like 
to add? Come up here, please, sir? Is there anything you would 
like to add to this? You are Chief of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, aren’t you? 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Omonvunpro. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I have not much 
to add, sir. With the chairman’s permission I will submit my state- 
ment for the record. 

Senator Hirwz. All right. 

We will have your statement appear in full in the record at this 

int. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


REMARKS OF EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO, CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
and give you a brief statement on the plans of operation for the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service for the fiscal year 1961. As shown in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security’s justifications, currently being considered by this committee 
under activity No. 1, we are requesting an increase of $8,000 for 1961. This 
increase is required to provide for employees’ health benefits. 

As you are aware, the Secretary of Labor is responsible for carrying out the 
intent of Congress that there be an effective job counseling and employment 
placement service for veterans, and for promulgating and administering policies 
which will provide them with the maximum of job opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment. 

By specific statutory authority, a veterans’ employment representative is 
assigned to the staff of the Public Employment Service in each State, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

In 1961 State veterans’ employment representatives will continue to work to 
improve services furnished veterans through the local employment offices by 
(1) advising and assisting State employment service staff members in the de 
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velopment, preparation, and review of policies, procedures, and information to 
carry out veterans’ employment programs: and (2) evaluating effectiveness of 
local offices in furnishing veterans, especially disabled veterans, adequate job 
counseling, registration, and placement services. They will evaluate local 
office services to veterans by (1) personal visits to local offices; (2) review of 
local and State office narrative reports; (3) analysis of local office and State 
statistical records; and (+4) discussions with State field supervisory staff. 
Veterans’ employment representatives will report their findings to the State 
administrators and to the national office of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
for such followup action as may be necessary. 

Veterans’ employment representatives will furnish information on available job 
openings and employment opportunities to local veterans organizations’ posts 
and chapters at regular intervals. They will assist individual veterans with 
unusual employment problems and those referred to the Veterans’ Employment 
Service by all agencies of government at the local, State, and Federal levels, 
veterans organizations, and community groups. 

Veterans’ employment representatives will promote the interest of employers 
in employing veterans by initiating and participating in informational, educa- 
tional, and public relations activities designed to develop more job opportunities 
and to stimulate the employment of veterans, particularly disabled veterans. 
They will visit employers to encourage them to adopt hiring policies and estab- 
lish procedures favorable to the employment of disabled veterans; to create a 
better relationship between employers and local employment offices; and to de- 
velop a better understanding of employment problems peculiar to veterans. In 
1961, they will visit employers for the specific purpose of obtaining job orders 
when requested to do so by the national office or the State administrator. They 
will prepare and deliver talks before employer organizations, service groups, 
labor unions, etc., to develop interest in employment of veterans. They will 
cooperate with the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped in carrying out their objectives and will participate in other 
organized promotional programs. They will cooperate with State agency 
personnel in preparing materials and in obtaining newspaper and radio and 
television time to promote greater job opportunities for veterans and disabled 
veterans. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service will continue to maintain cooperative rela- 
tionships with the Veterans’ Administration, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights, U.S. Civil Service Commission, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
other Federal and State agencies, and interested community groups to insure 
prompt placement of rehabilitated disabled veterans and to assist all veterans 
in problems related to employment. It will continue to facilitate the place- 
ment of patients ready for release from Veterans’ Administration hospitals. It 
will assist the Veterans’ Service Section of the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
to acquaint veterans with opportunities for employment with the Federal 
Government and procedures for applying for jobs, as well as their rights and 
benefits under the Veterans’ Preference Act. Veterans’ employment represent- 
atives will provide an informational and referral service for veterans interested 
in or with problems dealing with employment in the Federal Government. 
They will also make personal contacts with officials of Federal, State, county, 
and community agencies and organizations in the interest of assisting veterans 
in the field of employment. They will cooperate and maintain close working 
relationships with elected and paid officers of veterans’ organizations to keep 
veterans advised of opportunities for employment and to encourage and assist 
these organizations to establish employment programs. In addition, they will 
participate in employment programs on National, State, and local levels as 
sponsored by the American Legion, AMVETS, DAV, and VFW. They will also 
give special assistance to the American Legion in selecting the employers to 
receive recognition as the outstanding employers of disabled veterans. 

The Veterans Employment Service prepares reports on current labor market 
conditions and facts relating to the employment of veterans for delivery at the 
State and National conventions of the four major veteran organizations, as well 
as at State and district conferences. It also prepares an annual report for 
all State and National offices of veterans organizations on employment serv- 
ices provided veterans. Veterans’ employment representatives will continue to 
serve in an advisory capacity to veterans’ organizations committees and com- 
missions on interpretation of existing iaws and regulations affecting veterans 
in the field of employment. 
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AVERAGE AGE OF VETERANS 


Mr. Omonunpbro. We find as we are further getting away from the 


war years that age is becoming a more significant factor in finding | 


veterans jobs. The average age of the veterans of World War I is 
now 66 and for veterans of World War II it is now 41 years of age. 
However, the latter figure can be misleading because a significant 
percentage of World War II veterans have already passed the 45- 
year age bracket, which is generally considered the time when workers 
are having difficulty in finding positions. During the next fiscal year 
the Veterans’ Employment Service will continue to give greater em- 
phasis on the older worker programs now being carried out by the 
State employment security agencies. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Another effort designed to maintain local office interest and im- 
prove the quality of services to veterans is to increase our training 
activities. Last year the Veterans’ Employment Service deve loped 
and released a training unit on local office services to veterans and 
we were very pleased with the response of the State agencies, Mr. 
Chairman. 

More than half of the State agencies gave this training within the 
first 6 months after the material was released. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I am again very happy to report to 
vou th: the major veterans organizations, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of World War II and Korea, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars again expressed their confi- 
dence in the work of the Veterans Employment Service, the Bureau 
of Employment Security, and the State employment security agen- 
cies by passing at their last national conventions resolutions which 
heartily endorsed the principles of employment services for veterans. 

That is all I have, sir. 


TOTAL WORLD WAR I VETERANS 


Senator Hint. You may not have these figures offhand, but would 
you supply them for the record? How many veterans of World 
War I do we have? If you don’t have that you can supply it for 
the record. 

Mr. Omonunnpro. I will supply it. 

Senator Hiri. And you might even supply the number for the 
Korean war too. 

Mr. Omonunpro. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Veterans population as of Dec. 31, 1959 


reat Wena Tl ROR iiss ki dks tke ret, Suse 2, 724, 000 
wreren em ae Seberene sf 3 te deal ital eto 2) jue 15, 220, 000 
Korean veterans (951,000 Korean veterans also had service in 
WV NTT NTT bis eee ih otal oe, ehlen vali. eel de 5, 466, 000 
emer WIN to el otis soso to as. cae a elt he 140, 000 
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Senator Hitz. Any questions, Senator. 
Senator Smrru. No questions. 


ComPpLIANCE ACTIVITIES FoR MExIcAN Farm Lagpor Program 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES, MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 
“For expenses necessary to enable the Department to determine compliance 


with the provisions of contracts entered into pursuant to the Act of July 12, 
1951, as amended, [$873,000] $1,108,000.” 


Obligations by activity 


1960 1961 Change 
| 
Description 
Position A mount Position Amount Position Amount 
_ | ; nei 
Compliance and employer services 104 | $873,000 132 | $1, 108, 000 +28 | +235, 000 
Total obligations 104 873, 000 132 1, 108, 000 198 +-235, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1960 1961 Change 

Total number of permanent positions. -__-- 7 i 3 104 132 +-28 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- aoe : 11 i — 
Average number of all employees ie 109 136 +27 
01 Personal services_....--- — ‘ se $645, 800 $789, 100 +-$143, 300 
02 Travel__ se es : 153, 000 199, 000 +46, 000 
03. Transport: ition of things _- Sr eiatete : 3, 000 4, 000 +1, 000 
04 Communication services... .__- piedmdaes 14, 500 18, 500 +4, 000 
05 Rents and utility services......_-- 3, 800 5, 000 +1, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction. _-__- 1,700 2, 200 +500 
07 Other contractual services : 4, 200 24, 200 +20, 000 
08 Supplies and materials okad hit 3, 100 4, 500 +1, 400 
09 Equipment.........--_- ya cee 3, 000 11, 400 +3, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contr ‘ibutions ‘aheiaak arse 39, 800 19, 000 +9, 200 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities 300 300 None 
15 Taxes and assessments. -___- . bch beddn na 800 800 None 

I a Rela adel 873, 000 1, 108, 000 +235, 000 


Summary of Changes 
1960 appropriation__________- : , - 
1961 estimate 


__. $873, 000 
salinities ania aided eee 1, 108, 000 


Total change +235, 000 


Mandatory increase item: To provide for employee’s health benefits, 


(Public Law 86-382) ______- +6, 900 
Mandatory decrease item; 1 less extra di Ly of pay in 1960 from 1961- — 2,332 
Program increase items: 

Decrease in lapse to provide for reduced turnover______---~-~ +2,332 


To more effectively combat adverse effect on domestic farm work- 
ers (28 positions, $143,300 for personal services, $84,800 for 
nonlabor)_—_____-__ Mu arate ade ade gaan eadora eel _.. +228, 100 


Total change______---~- ees Seg ee ee "4.935, 000 


Senator Hiri. Now, Mr. Curtis, suppose you tell us a little bit 
about your compliance activities in connection with the Mexican farm 
labor program. Your prepared statement will appear in full in the 
record and you may proceed as you wish. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. R. Curtis, Deputy DrrRecror, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcv- 
RITY, ON THE 1961 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR COMPLIANCE ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, for compliance activities we are requesting $1,108,000, an 
increase of $235,000. Of this increase $6,900 is required to provide for the new 
employees’ health benefits program while the balance or $228,100 will provide 
for 28 additional field positions, 28 professional and 5 clerical, to enable us 
to carry on a more effective compliance program. With these additional posi- 
tions the total field staff will amount to 118 positions (97 professional, 21 cleri- 
eal and 14 in the departmental service). 

Under Public Law 78 the Bureau is charged with the responsibility of deter- 
mining that the use of foreign workers in agriculture does not adversely affect 
the employment of domestic farmworkers. It also has the responsibility of 
assuring that employers and workers comply with the provisions of the inter- 
national agreement with Mexico and the standard work contract. 

The additional staff requested will enable the Bureau to more effectively carry 
out its responsibilities with relation to (1) combating adverse effect on domestic 
workers by determining that Mexican nationals are paid wage rates which 
do not undercut domestic workers; (2) assuring that Mexican workers are 
not used in unauthorized activities; (3) inspecting food service establishments 
and enforcing feeding requirements; (4) inspecting for safety vehicles used to 
transport workers to and from the site of employment; (5) assuring that hous- 
ing provided workers meets departmental standards; (6) investigating and 
settling complaints; and (7) extending worker contracts and recontracting 
workers. 

An estimated 425,000 Mexican nationals will be contracted to the 54,000 
employer-users in 1961. Based on our current staff, we have an average of 1 
field compliance representative to every 5.750 Mexican workers contracted 
and every 730 employer-users. If the entire increase is allowed the ratio would 
still be only 1 to every 4,380 Mexican workers and every 550 omployer-users. 

During the past 3 years without any increase in staff the investigation and in- 
spection program in the field has been expanded by the issuance of regulations 
covering (1) minimum housing standards; (2) food service covering quality and 
quantity of food served workers; (3) transportation of workers to and from the 
site of employment: and (4) food service covering the cost of food served workers. 

Experience has shown that a considerable number of violations involving all 
areas of this program are attributable to lack of information on the part of both 
workers and employers. We believe that many program violations can be elim- 
inated if sufficient staff were made available to carry on an educational type of 
program for the employers and workers. 

The additional employees requested will increase inspection activity to assure 
that the Mexican workers are paid at rates not less than the prevailing wage rate 
in the area of employment or the wage specified in the work contract. They will 
also enforce the Department’s wage policy by examining wage practices in the 
areas of employment and requiring appropriate corrective action. We expect to 
increase the number of employer payrolls inspected from 20,000 to 24,000. 

These employees will also be working to assure that Mexican nationals do not 
supplant domestic farmworkers on American farms, that domestic farmworkers 
are given the first opportunity for farmwork, and that when domestic farm- 
workers become available they are given the opportunity to displace Mexican 
nationals. 

Also, there has been an increasing tendency to supplement agricultural labor by 
the introduction of new equipment. We have had complaints that Mexican 
workers have been operating this equipment and have been giving job preference. 
These complaints should be investigated immediately if this situation is to be 
corrected and if domestic farmworkers are to be helped. We plan to make more 
visits to farms to assure that domestic workers are given preference. 

Another area of the program where these new employees will be used is in in- 
specting feeding installations. They will also determine that Mexican workers 
are fed the quality and quantity of food required under the department stand- 
ards and at a cost consistent with the provisions of article 12 of the standard 
work contract. 

There have been some very serious truck and automobile accidents involving 
the transportation of Mexican nationals. In the absence of Federal or State reg- 
ulations and in order to avoid as many accidents as possible, the Department dur- 
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ing the past year issued standards and safety requirements governing vehicles 
used to transport workers from the point where they are housed to the site of 
employment in the fields. With the additional staff we will increase the number 
of vehicle inspections from 500 to 2,500 to assure that they meet established 
standards to protect the safety of workers being transported. 

These employees will also be making housing inspections. There are an esti- 
mated 30,000 housing installations in which Mexican workers are housed. Dur- 
ing the past 6 months we made approximately 3,200 housing inspections finding 
major deficiencies affecting the health and safety of workers in 234 of the in- 
stallations inspected. When deficiencies were such that they could not be im- 
mediately corrected the camps were closed. There were 74 camps closed affecting 
1,500 workers. To afford better protection to the health and safety of the 
workers we plan to increase the number of housing inspections from 7,600 to 
8,800. 

Another important program area where these new employees will be used is in 
investigating and settling complaints. Every complaint that is filed by a worker 
or employer must be investigated, while many complaints require a second in- 
vestigation conducted jointly with a representative of the Mexican Government. 
In order to cut down on the number of complaints received, each of the 300 associa- 
tions covering 40,000 members and 14,000 individual employers should be visited 
to explain the terms and conditions of the program. Our experience shows that 
the number of violations are reduced as a result of periodic visits made to em- 
ployers and associations. With the increased staff we expect to put more em- 
phasis toward reducing the number of violations by making more visits to em- 
ployers and associations. 

Another reason for receiving as many complaints as we do is because many 
extensions of contracts are made by mail rather than by a field representative 
at the place of employment. An estimated 250,000 workers will have their con- 
tracts extended or will be recontracted in the field. Currently many of these 
contracts are extended by mail because of staff limitations. The number of 
complaints could be materially reduced if sufficient staff were available to ex- 
tend or terminate all contracts at the site of employment. Grievances and 
complaints can be more easily settled when all parties to the contract and all 
records are available. An investigation after the worker has left the place of 
employment is more difficult and costly to conduct and requires much more 
time to assemble all the facts in the case. With the additional staff we will be 
able to extend more contracts and do more recontracting at the site of employ- 
ment and to deal more satisfactorily with grievances before they become formal 
complaints. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Curtis. We have two appropriations for the Mexican labor 
program. One covers the compliance activities and one covers other 
activities. 

Senator Hm. Your salaries and expenses is a different item? 

Mr. Curtis. That is a different item, That is the second one. For 
compliance purposes we are requesting an inerease of 28 positions. 
All of these positions would be located in the field. In the last 3 years 
we have had responsibilities added to the compliance function. We 
have developed standards governing the transportation of workers 
from their place of residence or where they are housed, to the place 
of employment, so-called short-haul transportation requirements. 

Those were developed because State laws generally do not have re- 
quirements covering that kind of transportation and we have had 
some very bad accidents involving Mexican workers. Those standards 
have to be enforced. 


TOTAL MEXICAN LABORERS IN UNITED STATES 
Senator Hinz. Let me ask you this question. For this past year 
J q I 4 


could you give us an estimate, if you don’t have the final figures, of 
how many Mexican laborers we had in this country ? 
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Mr. Curtis. Approxims itely 440,000, sir. 

Senator Hiri. That come over from Mexico to live here in one of 
the States ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is right, sir, and they were employed by approxi- 
mately 54,000 different farmers, or farmer-users. In addition we have 
now to enforce standards governing the quantity and quality of the 
food served the Mexican workers ‘and a different set of standards 
covering the cost of the food served Mexican workers. 

These matters which are covered by he international agreement and 
which we are carrying out through the development of standards. 
Our present — ince work force figures out to about 1 compliance 
men to each of 730 farmer -employers and 1 to about 5,750 Mexican 
workers. With the increases requested we would have about 1 man 
to each 550 farm-employers and about 1 to 4,380 Mexican workers. 

We believe that the requested increase is important to enable us to 
carry out the added responsibilities and do a better job of the normal 
responsibilities which the compliance men have. Basically the com- 
pliance job is to ensure that the employment of Mexican workers 
does not adversely affect U.S. farmworkers and to carry out the pro- 

visions of Public Law 78, the law under which the Mexicans are 
brought into this country, the international agreement, and the work 
contract, 

This requires visiting individual employers for the purpose of in- 
specting housing, feeding, and other conditions of work, and taking 
actions whenever deficiencies occur. 

Senator Hitt. When did the Congress first pass Public Law 78? 

Mr. Curtis. It was approved July 12, 1951. 

Senator Hiri. Up to that time we didn’t have any very good super- 
vision over activities, did we ? 

Mr. Curris. We think not, s 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Mexican Farm Lapor Program 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“SALARIES ANE EXPENSES, MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Department of Labor under the Act of July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119), as, 
amended, including temporary employment of persons without regard to the 
civil-service laws, [$1,336,700] $1,347,300, which shall be derived by transfer 
from the Farm labor supply revolving fund: Provided, That reimbursement to 
the United States under agreements hereafter entered into pursuant to section 
502 of the Act of October 31, 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1462), shall include all 
expenses of program operations except those compliance activities of the type 
separately provided for herein.” 


OContianes by sotoity 























1960 | 1961 Change 

Description a am =e, 3 ae Pk" eee 

| Position | Amount | Position Amount | Position Amount 
nai SS taiia ens ——_—_|—_—__|———— 

. Determining Mexican labor re- | | 
quirements.____- ia 10 $64, 400 10 OE SOD Di wicmaaws +$500 
2. Supplying Mexic: an labor... ------ 187 1, 198, 100 187 L Std Co ncmieccus +9, 300 
3. Administrative and management 

i ee i 14 74, 200 14 TE Nsinicreaves +800 
nee : sesliliciartsphedhstsaningeaitieitndadessesleenta nian 
Total obligations. ............. 211 oi 336, 700 211 5987, 000) bocieede su | +10, 600 
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Obligations by objects 











1960 1961 | Change 
Total number of permanent positions er = 211 211 None 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ...-_- siiiniaal 39 39 None 
Average number of all employees_ _.-.------ aca saul 237 237 None 
01 Personal services_..........--- ii a aa aio ; $1, 127, 300 $1, 126, 900 | — $400 
eee eee oan allied ae 75, 300 75, 300 None 
03 Transportation of things__._-.- <aidasiatcsaacdescad 6, 800 6, 800 None 
Gb. COOURTRIRICORIO BIN TIIORa bh nos isis nai cdkiweee dees dn cetcd 58, 000 58, 000 | None 
O05. Hames a Willity Ser ViC08. 226 en nn ois ccuadnccacccnccn 500 | 500 | None 
06 «Printing and reproduction. _-_-__- oT : 4, 300 4, 300 | None 
07 Other contractual services. __~-- quake ini akatdibasdianktaeieel 6, 200 17, 200 | +11, 000 
Oe Ss Ba) a ae rs ln tana 7, 700 | 7, 700 None 
09 Equipment.-...............- ‘ eile thts dace tce ies 1, 300 1, 300 | None 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__---- . Seal 46, 900 | 46, 900 None 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - ; peepee takes 100 | 100 None 
15 Taxes and assessments... -..........- shins haemo 2, 300 2, 300 None 
Total obligations____._..- : Sat ee 1, 347, 300 | +10, 600 
Deduct from transfers authorized from the farm labor supply | | | 
I I asi ec ett hina Rndidiicilin dealidiatlaias ainda tittle Richie | 1, 336, 700 1, 347, 300 +10, 600 
PGCE Ur OGs CHRIOUEE. 5c oo nca ch kaccbcudebaeebesded 0 0 | 0 
Summary of changes 
1960 actual transfer from farm labor supply revolving fund_______ $1, 336, 700 
Fe I So his ii ecient ne ttc ees 1, 347, 300 


Total change_____--_- etic etter cris aches i erat ee +10, 600 
Mandatory increase item: To provide for employees’ health benefits 
CPORHC BOW SOBs) aici cece siete eee ee +11, 000 
Mandatory decrease item : 1 less extra day of pay in 1961 from 1960__ —3, 600 
Program increase item: Decrease in lapse to provide for reduced 
UU a ete a a a ne bag +3, 200 


TCG CRN OG oo iit nm men eae Lae ee +10, 600 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. What about your salaries and expenses in connection 
with the Mexican farm labor program? Your prepared statement 
will appear in the record in full and you may add anything you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF W. R. Curtis, Deputy Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SEcU- 
RITY, ON THE 1961 SALARIES AND EXPENSES, MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 
REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman, for the Mexican farm labor program we are requesting 
$1.347,300, an increase of $10,600 more than authorized for 1960. The increase 
will provide $11,000 for the new employees’ health benefits program and $3,200 
for reducing lapse and is partially offset by a reduction of $3,600 because of 
1 less workday in 1961. 

This program is carried out under Public Law 78 as implemented by an agree- 
ment with Mexico. Foreign workers are required to supplement the supply of 
domestic workers during peak agricultural production periods. These workers 
are needed because the number of domestic agricultural workers has been de- 
creasing over a period of years due to the trend of migration from rural to 
urban areas. 

When the need for foreign workers is determined, requests for workers are 
transmitted to three migratory stations in Mexico. The workers are recruited 
by the Mexican Government and are instructed to report to the migratory sta- 
tions, where they are examined for physical condition, ability to perform farm- 
work, and admissibility under the immigration laws. The workers selected are 
then transported to the appropriate reception center for the area in which they 
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are to work. At the reception centers, which are in the United States, these 
workers are screened by the Public Health Service and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service before being contracted to employers. The Public Health 
Service gives a serology test to all Mexican workers at the reception centers 
before the beginning of their employment in the United States. From the time 
workers are accepted at the migratory stations to the time they are contracted 
to employers and after their return to the reception center by the employer 
after completion of the work contract, Mexican workers are provided transpor- 
tation and medical care by the Department. However, the costs for these serv- 
ices are paid from the revolving fund. 

We expect that about 425,000 Mexican workers will be needed during fiscal 
vear 1961 as compared to 440,000 during 1960. We have been making vigorous 
efforts to reduce the use of Mexican labor in agriculture and will continue to 
place emphasis on the employment of domestic farmworkers. 

The appropriation language provides for full reimbursement from the farm 
labor supply revolving fund of all expenses incurred in the operation of this 
program with the exception of compliance activities. The farm labor supply 
revolving fund is maintained by fees paid by employers for contracting Mexican 
workers. Under the law employers are required to reimburse the United States 
for expenses incurred in an amount not to exceed $15 per worker for an initial 
contract and $7.50 for a recontract. On January 1, 1960, we reduced the fee for 
contracting a worker from $12 to $10 and the fee for recontracting a worker 
from $6 to $5 in line with current costs. 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS 


Mr. Curtis. We are not asking for any increase in this appropria- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, in terms of number of people. We are asking 
for a small increase to reduce our lapse and to pay for employee health 
benefits, but no increase in staff. 

Senator Hiri. No increase at all? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Senator Smith, any questions ? 

Senator Smiru. No questions. 

Senator Hitz. Will you please tell Mr. Goodwin that we under- 
stand fully why he conld not be here this morning and we are sorry 
he could not be with us, but tell him he was well and ably represented. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 


BureEAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


STATEMENT OF W. C. CHRISTENSEN, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
EDWARD E. GOSHEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR FOR APPRENTICE- 
SHIP SERVICE; HOWARD B. GUNDERSEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES; RALPH E. FRENCH, ACTING CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF MANAGEMENT SERVICES; AND JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary to conduct a program of 
encouraging apprentice training, as authorized by the Acts of March 4, 1913 (5 
U.S.C. 611), and August 16, 1937 (29 U.S.C. 350), [$4,047,000] $4,061,000.” 
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Obligations by activity 


1960 1961 Change 


Description 2 eee ' c ae 
Position Amount Position Amount Position Amount 


1. Training promotion and service 


to industry-- ‘ 423 | $3, 450, 100 423 | $3,461,975 4 +$11, 875 

2. Training research and technical 
services ‘ 37 287, 500 37 288, 525 +1, 025 

3. Administration and management 
SOT TI dined btiintcengeeand 33 309, 400 33 310, 500 , +1, 100 
Total obligations -___--- nieeial 4193 4, 047, 000 493 4, 061, 000 +14, 000 


Obligations by objects 





1960 | 1961 Change 
Totalnumber of permanent positions_--- a 493 493 None 
Average number ofall employees. _--......------ Paate 479 479 None 
01 Personal services.............-- fos ‘os : $3, 284, 700 | $3, 271, 800 | — $12, 900 
02 Travel_. ° Sakoinen ol 317, 000 317, 000 | None 
03 Transportation of things.-...-..--- 10, 300 10, 300 | None 
04 Communication services seucbade , i 92, 600 92, 600 None 
05 Rents and utilities ieadeaties ' 2, 300 2, 300 None 
06 Printing and reproduction. _--...----- 7 27, 500 27, 500 | None 
07 Other contractual services. _.-..-..-.- ick - 51, 600 | 78, 500 | +26, 900 
08 Supplies and materials_-_---- atibwies sittin 39, 800 | 39, 800 None 
@ Bowipment...........:..«.. kai , : P 10, 000 | 10, 000 | None 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. “ee : 210, 000 210, 500 +500 
15 Taxes and assessments._..........--...-- ; saeios 1, 200 700 — 500 

Total obligations. _......-.---- Sahin — aoa 4,047, 000 | 4, 061, 000 +14, 000 








Be, SCO sie si esis ain was casanion ogden heinene i esa pe aie $4, 047, 000 
UP, CN i gi ice haat na hci Mca coed ges ete abe deena as 4, 061, 000 
PENIRE CUNNING i sacs cisctinsd sscasiieeartwnienbabiesth tetadelinwliaiaicdbataiiaas atten +14, 000 
Mandatory increase items: 
To provide for employees’ health benefits (Public Law-882)_. +26, 900 
Additional retirement costs due to coverage of field representa- 
Nate ine pte ceric el especial Sb tchcscioaca sole doic ata caanies +500 
Mandatory decrease items: 
Lk Jees Gay GF WAY 1) GE TIO TOs oes cee —12, 900 
Reduced requireemnts for matching social security deductions 
due to transfer of field representatives to civil service retire- 
SCENE NIN ais tseshccliatilg on dled ase atl iene caeeiiiaaaiace mias —500 
Te IE Cn iss casein apr aciihas aces taiscal ede tcc aaa oeaealcak aie ade tad +14, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hux. Mr. Christensen, Director of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. 

Mr. Christensen, we are glad to have you here, sir, and we would be 
delighted now to have you proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Curistensen. Thank you. We have submitted a statement for 
the record. 


Senator Hitz. Your statement will appear at this point in full in 
the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimate for the Bureau 
of Appenticeship and Training for fiscal 1961 is $4,061,000, an increase of $14,000 
for mandatory items. Mandatory increases are $26,900 for employer contribu- 
tions to the health insurance program and $500 for contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund as the result of the conversion of field employees to 
status. This total $27.400 mandatory increase is reduced by a $12,900 decrease 
because of 1 less day of pay in 1961 and a $500 reduction in social security taxes, 
which also results from the conversion of field employees to civil service status. 

No increase is requested for program. The estimate of $4,061,000 will provide 
for the continuation of the program to stimulate apprenticeship and training with 
which this committee is familiar. 

We have made significant progress in dealing with the various problems you 
have discussed with us in recent years. We are particularly gratified with the 
way relationships have developed with vocational education during the past 
year. The joint committee, composed of representatives of the Labor Depart- 
ment and of the American Vocational Association met three times. This pro- 
vided an opportunity for continued discussion and a mutual understanding of 
common problems. 

Last year we described in detail the five program areas in which we are 
directing our efforts to stimulate apprenticeship and training. We will continue 
development in these five fields with approximately the same proportions of time 
and budget devoted to each. These include: 

Program area No. 1: National industry promotion.—This involves bringing to- 
gether National, State and local units of industry for the development of unified 
training efforts; working with 114 national trade associations and 64 interna- 
tional unions; encouraging management and labor multistate conferences; par- 
ticipating in national conventions and providing exhibits; and urging the holding 
of national apprenticeship contests. 

An important aspect of this program area is conducting promotional projects 
in specific industries. The factfinding phases of the electrical contracting in- 
dustry and of the tool and die industry were completed and reports, ‘‘Apprentice- 
ship and Training in the Electrical Contracting Industry” (Bulletin T—149), and 
“Apprenticeship and Training in the Contract Tool and Die Industry” (Bulletin 
T-150), were published. Promotional work and technical assistance are under- 
way with labor and management in these industries. Improvement of existing 
programs and establishment of new programs are being stressed in the electrical 
industry while setting up programs in the 58 percent of plants not now training, 
is the objective in the tool and die industry. 

Plans are nearing completion for a similar study in the masonry contracting 
industry. A questionnaire was developed in cooperation with the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union of America: Associated General 
Contractors and Mason Contractors Association of America, Ine. The factfind- 
ing phase will begin in fiscal 1960 in some 900 communities. 

Factfinding is at the planning stage for electronic manufacturing and the 
graphic arts. The National Joint Apprenticeship Committee in the carpentry 
trade has also requested a study. 

Program area No. 2: Construction industry, strengthening joint apprenticeship 
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committees.—This involves working with 3,800 joint apprenticeship committees | 


which administer training for the employees of 76,000 contractors. The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training is encouraging and assisting in the employment 
of apprenticeship coordinators, improvement in the selection of apprentices, im- 


provement in the assignment of apprentices, and the development of journeyman | 


training to keep abreast of technological changes. 

A considerable amount of planning has been done in the national office to 
develop materials that will be helpful in strengthening the operation of joint 
apprenticeship committees. In cooperation with industry leaders we have se 
lected a number of specific items for special emphasis during the next 4 or 5 
years. The recent clarification of the legal status of apprenticeship and training 
funds will hasten progress. 

Program area No. 3: Community level promotion.—This encourages community 
interest and action in the development of manpower among employers, local 
unions, schools, and civic organizations. Typical activities include promoting 
manpower resource committees, establishment of training materials ceniers, 
presentation of radio and television programs, arranging exhibits and displays, 
apprentice completion ceremonies and contests. 
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Plans are underway to initiate studies on a community level to determine what 
training should be provided to meet local industrial needs. 

Program area No. 4: Local industry promotion.—Here the Bureau works 
directly with local business and industry in determining training needs, in de- 
veloping and improving training programs, in test and selection procedures, 
and in the effective utilization of educational facilities. Approximately 49,000 
consultations will be made in this program area in 1960 and 1961. 

Program area No. 5: Strengthening workers’ technical knowledge.—-This phase 
of the Bureau’s work is designed to assist industry in motivating individual 
workers to invest more time and effort in developing their technical knowledge by 
availing themseives of training opportunities. The Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training plans to provide its clients with information and techniques to 
help them encourage workers to participate in company training programs as 
well as outside courses. 

The Bureau is obtaining detailed information on methods underway in in- 
dustry and the degree to which industry encourages its workers to strengthen 
their technical knowledge and skills through refresher, extension and other 
types of self-improvement and formalized training programs. Indicatious are 
that a fair proportion of larger industrial establishments publicize training 
opportunities while smaller employers do not. The Bureau is working with the 
Pennsylvania State University in developing a series of studies of the manpower 
factor in economic development and is including research in the area of en- 
couraging worker development of skills. Demonstration projects will be de- 
veloped with industry to provide further information on methods of improving 
the program. 

Measuring organized training in industry.—There is one other important facet 
to the Bureau’s program. Though there has been much interest in the overall 
status of apprenticeship and training in the Nation, information on the exist- 
ing organization of training in industry is at best fragmentary. During the 
last year, the Bureau has experimented with techniques which will permit us 
at regular intervals to measure what industry is doing in an organized way 
to improve the skills of workers and develop new skills. This will enable the 
Bureau to better direct its efforts into areas of need and will provide a bench- 
mark against which we can judge the effectiveness of our promotional efforts. 

The first step in this field was taken in January 1959 through a sample mail 


' canvass of industrial establishments in Mereer County, N.J. This study was 


published, ““A Look at Industrial Training in Mercer County, N.J.” We found 
that industry was most cooperative in providing information and results of the 
eanvass were received with interest and enthusiasm by industry as well as by 
vocational educators, who cooperated in the project. In November 1959, the 
Bureau extended the survey to all of New Jersey on a sample basis. During 
calendar 1960 the Bureau will develop methods and an accurate sample for a 
nationwide measure of training for fiscal 1961 and successive years. 

We believe the program approach we have described here is an effective means 
to assure the advancement of apprenticeship and training in the Nation. 

It will be a pleasure to answer any questions you may have concerning the 
program. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Curistensen. I would like to take a few minutes to summarize 
what it is we in the Bureau of Apprenticeship are doing and what 


»we plan to do in fiscal 1961. 


Senator Hii. Good. 
Mr. Curtstensen. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
has as its main job working with management and labor throughout 


ithe ¢ ountry to develop sound apprenticeship and training programs. 


We do not conduct these programs, but provide promotion: il services 
and technical services. Our program this year and the — 


»planned for next year may be labeled in five major program area 


PROGRAM AREAS 


These are indicated by different colors on the pie (chart) and we 
might start with program area No. 1, national industry promotion. 


5456 60 » 
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About 15 percent of our personnel and our financial resources are 
devoted to this program of national industry promotion. 

Program area No. 2, construction industry-strengthening joint ap- 
pre nticeship committees, is one of our most important programs and 
receives 33 percent of our attention in terms of personnel and finan- 
cial resources. 

Program area No. 3, community level promotion, obtains 20 percent 
of our resources, While program area No, 4, local industry promotion, 
receives 27 percent of the resources we have at hand. 


Finally, program area No. 5, strengthening workers’ technical 


knowledge, we devote 5 percent of our resources to this area. 


We would like to briefly summarize what each of these program | 
areas are. In total they go to make up the overall efforts of our | 
ao It does not mean that one is more important than another 


r that you can draw a fine line between one program area and the 
aon, All pulled together into the total program make up what it 
is we are doing and plan to do. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


In the first program area, national industry promotion, we call those 
industry projects—are projects in which we work with national trade 
associations, international unions, and various national groups that 
are re presented 1 in all of the 50 States. 


This chart indicates the 8 phases or steps through which those in- | 
dustry projects are carried out, from (1) exploratory, (2) selection, | 


(3) obtaining support, (4) factfinding, (5) publicizing the need, (6) 
planning action, (7) the actual performance of what has been planned, 
and (8) the evaluation—what happened. 

You will note that at the present time we have underway industry 
projects in the following: Electrical contracting, tool and die, air- 
eraft manufacturing, auto glass installation, masonry contracting, 
compositor joint apprenticeship committees, carpenters’ joint appren- 
ticeship committees, utilities, electronic manufacturing, and then in 
the last block we have indicated other industry projects that are under 
study at this time, and we now have 10 such projects under study. 

You will note that the crosshatched (red) area indicates phases or 
steps in these industry project programs which have already been 
completed. With respect to the first one, electrical contracting, steps 
1 through 4+ were completed during fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 
Others are indicated as to what has been accomplished so far. 

Clear over in evaluation, step 8 phase, you will note that they are 
projected into 1961 and 1962. The projects under study may not. be 
complete until 1963, maybe 1970. I think this does illustrate, however, 
that these projects are planned on a long-range basis, and that we have 
made a good bit of headway already, and that we have specific plans 
to see that they are carried out during the years ahead. 

This is a very important part of our program because, as a pro- 
motional agency, the more we can do to get national trade associations 
and international unions to become interested—to take part—to put 
financial investments in apprenticeship and training programs, we 
think a very proper function for a Federal agency to carry out. 
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are . . . , sep . 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 

ap- However, it cannot stop here. The construction industry program 


md § area No. 2, and with particular emphasis on strengthening jo%nt 
an- F apprenticeship committees, is a highly important part of our program. 
In this program area we are working with 3,800 joint apprenticeship 


ent committees, 14 national committees, 14 international unions, 17 na- 

10N, F tional associations, and 22 national apprenticeship and training coor- 
dinators or directors. Our field representatives throughout the 50 

ical F States will make, in 1961, contacts with 43,184 accounts—an account 
being an apprenticeship committee in the construction industry 

ram § program. 

our Senator Hin. That committee might represent both management 

ther | and labor? 

the 


Mr. Curistensen. Oh, yes. The joint committees are made up of 
equal representat ives of management and labor. 

Senator Hiri. Of both management and labor ? 

Mr. Curistensen. That is correct. Right in this connection, it is 
pl: anned that in 1961 programs for advanced training for journeymen, 
those who have already completed their apprenticeship maybe years 
ago, will be stimulated to the tune of 708 new programs for advancing 
journeymen. This is to help get at the problem of technological 
| change, new materials, and the like. 

o im | This program met with much success the last couple of years and 
tion, | We expect a great deal more to happen in this area during the years 
, (6) | ahead. Also in connection with this program we deve loped, with the 
ined, help of our field staff and the State apprenticeship agencies, a 12- 
point program for placing emphasis on helping these joint apprentice- 
ustry ship committees to be strengthened. During fiscal years 1960 and 
_qir- | 1961 we selected 3 of the 12 points for emphasis because we couldn’t 
ting, tackle them all at once. The three selected for emphasis this year 
pren- aa next are (1) further improvement of apprentice selection meth- 
en in} ds. (2) further improvement in advanced training for journeymen, 
inder | *2d (3) the promotion of local apprenticeship and training funds. 
This last item has been strengthened considerably, and the oppor- 
ses or | tunity to do more here is available because of the passage of legisla- 
been | tion by the Congress last year which—among other things—clarified 
steps the legal status for collecting and using funds for the administration 
1959, | of apprenticeship and training programs. This has been a particu- 
arly active area in the construction industry. 
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not be COMMUNITY LEVEL PROMOTION 

wever; > In program area No. 3, community level promotion, we are encour- 

e have | aging « ‘ommunity interest and action in manpower development among 

plans employers, local unions, schools, and civic groups. The community 
being anyone of many things; a community of interest, a city, a county, 

a pro | or an industrial community. Typical activities in this program area 

ations } are, and we have nine of them: 

to put Manpower training and utilization committees within the com 

us, We} munity. 


Senator Hiri. These are set up within the community ? 

Mr. Curisrensen. Set. up within the community; yes. One ex- 
; ample would be up in Bridgeport, Conn., where they set up a Bridge- 
' 
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port Manpower Council, and here they had representatives of man- 

agement, of labor, of the schools, of all interested groups looking at | 
what the manpower situation was in Bridgeport and making some | 
analysis of what the manpower requirements and needs would be dur- 
ing g the years ahead. 

. Community training surveys. Typical of this is the survey that 
was made in Trenton, N.J., or Mercer C ounty, N.J., which is now in 
the process of being prove a to the State of New Jer rsey, and in| 
fiscal 1961 we hope to extend this training survey, on a sm: all sample 
basis, to the entire country to get an idea and to provide specific in- 
formation to all people concerned as to just what is taking place in} 
the field of on-the-job training, apprenticeship, journeymen training, 
and the like, and getting some clue as to what plans are in the mill for 
months and years ahead. 

This in turn helps us direct some of our activities and efforts in all 
of our program areas. 

3. Apprenticeship completion ceremonies; 

4. ‘Training materials centers ; 

5. Radio and television programs, mostly of a promotional nature, 

6. Exhibits and displays at various conventions and meetings; 

Apprenticeship weeks that are declared by mayors or Governors 
sn what have you. These would be promoted very adequately by our 
staff ; 

8. Presentations to civic organizations, and 
9. Apprenticeship contests. 


a 


LOCAL INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


In program area No. 4, local industry promotion, our staff is work- 
ing directly with local business and industry by providing assistance 
in these areas, determining training needs, training program develop- | 
ment, or improvement, selection procedures, and effective utilization of | 
educational facilities. 

To give you some idea of how our field organizations, operating out 
of 160 offices throughout the States approaches this local industry 
effort, the goal set t for fiscal 1961 indicates that our representatives wil 
contact 27 600 manufacturing organizations. 

They will contact 6,300 construction industry programs that are not | 
covered by the joint apprenticeship committees. This means pro-| 
grams that are operated independently by an employer or by a union, | 
that 340 contacts will be made with the mining industry or mining} 
operators, and that 2,000 contacts will be made with public utilities | 
and transportation, and finally 12,700 contacts with trade and service} 
organizations that are doing ‘something (or nothing) in the field of 
apprentic eship and training. 


STRENGTHENING TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE OF WORKERS 


Program area No. 5, strengthening workers’ technical knowledge, 
though it receives only a sm: ull portion of our total resources to date, 
we think shows a great deal of promise and at this juncture we are 
largely in the searching and planning stage, factfinding, and develop-| 
ing, and soon. The purpose of this program area is in preparing for] 
new technology, new changes in the industrial picture of this country. 
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We think an effective way to get at this is to encourage workers to 
(1) take advantage of educational and et opportunities in the 
schools or wherever they are available and, (2) to do everything they 
can to develop their full potential. 

Hand in glove with this we attempt to encourage industry to publi- 
cize training opportunities, to pay part or all of tuition costs for 
educational programs, to recognize employees training accomplish- 
ments, and rec ognition—which may take many forms—and finally 
to utilize the full potential of workers. 

In order to effectively accomplish any substantial results in this 
area it is necesary that we cooperate with all other agencies, and by 
this we mean other Bureaus within the Department of Labor, other 
agencies of Government, and particularly the schools throughout the 
country. 

Senator Hitt. Vocational educational people ? 

Mr. CnurisTensen. Primarily, the vocational and trade and indus- 
trial education schools. Briefly, this is our story of what we are 
doing : and what we plan to do in 1961. 

Senator Hix. It is a most interesting story. 

Any questions, Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. No. 

Senator Hrut. We thank you very, very much, Mr. Christensen 
That was a most interesting story. We appreciate it very much, 

Mr. CuristensEn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hixx. Is there anything else you want to add? 

Mr. Curtstensen. I think not. 

Senator Hitt. You have given us a very interesting story. Thank 
you very much. 

Now, Mr. Hugh W. Bradley, Director of the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. 

Mr. Bradley, we are very glad to have you with us this morning, sir, 
and you may proceed in your own way. 





Bureau or VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


STATEMENT OF HUGH W. BRADLEY, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary to render assistance in connection with the exercise 
of reemployment rights under section 8 of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 308), the Service Extension Act of 
1941, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 351), the Army Reserve and Retired Personnel 
Service Law of 1940, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 401), and section 9 of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 459), and the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 598), [$592,0003 $596.000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 1961 








Appropriation or estimate...............__-- bk ieee $592, 000 $596, 000 
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Obligations by activity 


1960 1961 Change 
Description od ] es a Sa > 7 cnn 
Position Amount | Position Amount Position Amount 


1. Promotion of compliance and 


assistance to veterans. 50 $462, 756 50 $465, 935 
2. Executive direction and manage | 
ment services........- 5 . 14 129, 244 14 130, 065 . . +821 
Total obligations 64 592, 000 64 meee te +4, 000 
Obligations by objects 
= 
1960 1961 Change 

rotal number of permanent positions 64 4 None 

Average number of all employees. 68 68 None 

01 Personal services_.. , bau $459, 950 $460, 100 +$150 

02 Travel 50, 000 50, 000 | None 
03 Transportatlontof things ‘ 2, 000 2, 000 | None | 

04 Communication services — 18, 350 18, 350 None 

06 Printing and reproduction 15, 600 15, 600 None 

07 Other contractual services 5, 670 9, 520 | +3, 850 
O8 Supplies and materials — 10. 300 10, 300 None | 

09 Equipment 1, 000 1,000 | None 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - 28, 830 | 28, 830 | None 
15 Taxes and assessments ae : 300 | 300 | None | 

Total obligatious. 5 he 592, 000 596, 000 +4, 000 


Summary of changes 
$592, 000 


1960 appropriation we : 
sda ade iseisaacs cig 


SR NO. os inse idemicicimnnnd 


i I co A a ho +4, 000 
Mandatory increase item: To provide for employees’ health benefits 

(Public Law 86-382) .........______-_ i aed pnticpigciss mie cuchicios. aa 
Mandatory decrease item: One less extra day to pay in 1961 from 

000... —1, 700 


Program increase item: Decrease in lapse to provide for reduced turn- 
OVGEr....— 


1, 850 


st. bie: 10 2 


Total change________ 7 a es 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Brapiey. Thank you, Senator Hill. 

You havea copy of my statement. 

Senator Hitz. We will put that in the record in full. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


The budget estimate of the Bureau for fiscal year 1961 is $596,000. This is 
$4,000 greater than the amount allowed for 1960 and is necessary to cover em- 
ployee health benefits provided for in Public Law 86-382. The budget will per 
mit the same staff in 1961 as was allowed in 1960. No expansion in program 
operations is anticipated. 

The workload in 1961 is expected to be at substantially the same level as that 
received during the first half of 1960, about 4,300 problems and 700 cases & 
month. 

The backlog of problems and cases was reduced from 7,813 on December 31, 
1958, to 5,954 by December 31, 1959, or 24 percent. The problem backlog of 
5,585 at the end of calendar year 1958 was reduced to 4,379, or 22 percent, and | 
the case backlog of 2,228 was reduced to 1,575, or 25 percent. This constitutes | 


buen nigh +$3, 179 | 


a 
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+ $3, 179 
+821 
+4, 000 
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None 
None 


+$150 
None 
None 
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about a 1-month backlog in problems and a 2-month backlog in cases. sJecause 
of the normal lag in following these work items through from initiation to 
completion, we do not expect to reduced these backlogs by more than 10 per- 
cent during the remainder of 1960 and in 1961. Present staff of the Bureau 
should be able to keep abreast of the workload received under employment con- 
ditions as we foresee them in 1961. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Braptey. I have one or two items I would like to add after 
which I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

I want to express my appreciation to you and to the members of 
the committee for the interest you have always shown in the reem- 
ployment rights program and for the assistance you have given us 
over the years. Because of that help we have been able to - put the 
program on a fairly current basis in the past 2 years and we have 
been able to cut very deeply into our backlog. 


WORKLOAD TABLE 


I have here, Mr. Chairman, a workload table which I would also 
like to put in the record. 

Senator Hitt, Without objection we will put that table in the rec- 
ord following your remarks. 

(The table referred to appears on p. 70.) 

Mr. Braptey. It will be seen from that table that our backlog in 
problems and cases on January 1, 1958, was 10,700. That is compared 
to 5,995 on January 1, 1960, which is a reduction of about 50 percent. 

It is 24 percent less than it was at this time last year, and the 
greatest reduction has been in the case backlog, which is the most diffi- 
cult work item. We have accomplished this reduction largely through 
a speedup correspondence program, using part-time clerical employees 
on a temporary basis, and by improving our service through the 
separation activities of the Armed Forces 

The program is now on a fairly cur rent basis and we believe we can 
handle the workload anticipated in 1961 effectively and expeditiously 
without additional personnel. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


I might add that we do have legislation before the Congress this 
year in H.R. 5040 and S. 1191 that is aimed at improving the reemploy- 
ment rights of reservists and members of the National Guard who 
in present legislation have something less than inductees and enlistees. 

We are hoping that legislation will pass. It will not involve any 
additional personnel on the part of the Bureau. It would be more or 
less clarifying legislation. All of the four major veterans’ organiza- 
tions have endorsed this legislation and have also endorsed our pro- 
gram and our methods of operation. That is about all I have to add, 
Mr. Chairman. I thank you for your attention. 


EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Hit. Is there such difference today between the employ- 
ment rights of the guard and the other veterans ¢ 
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Mr. Brapiey. There is a difference in several ways. Of course they 
are away from their jobs for a shorter period of time, most of them 
for 2-week training periods or sometimes as much as 4 months and 
sometimes 6 months. On training duty they do not get the hospitaliza- 
tion protection that an inductee gets if he is injured while in service, 
and they are not covered by the disability provision which the induc tee 
and enlistee is covered by. Also, they do not have as much protection 
against the loss of seniority, status, pay, and vacation rights as the 
inductee and the enlistee has. We are now trying to put them on 
more or less a par with the others that go into military service for 
longer periods. 

Senator Hitn. You are seeking that through legislation ? 

Mr. Bravery. Yes, sir; and it has already passed the committee of 
the House and I understand it will come up next week. We have not 
had hearings yet in the Senate, but we hope to early in March. 

Senator Hii. Reported by the Veterans’ Committee of the House? 

Mr. Braptry. No; by the Armed Services Committee. It really 
amends the Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

Senator Hitz. Selective Service Act? 

Mr. Brapiey. Yes, sir: which is the statute under which this oper- 
ates. 

Senator Huu. Senator Smith, any questions? 

Senator Smirn. No. 

Senator Hii. We thank you very, very much, Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. Brapiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Workload statist'cs and compar’son, fiscal 1958, 1959, and Ist half of fiscal 1960 


{ 


Fisca! 1958 Fiscal 1959 Ist half of Ist haif of 
| fiseal 1959 | fiscal 1960 


Total |Monthly| Total |Monthly| Total |Monthly| Total | Monthly 


average average average | | average | 

1. Problems and cases received._.| 53,603 | 4,467 | 60, 868 5,072 | 29,192 4,865 | 30, 265 | 5, 044 

Problems. _.. a 44. 459 3,705 | 51, 639 4,303 | 24, 462 4,077 | 26, 147 | 4, 358 

oO ce 9, 144 762 9, 229 769 4, 730 788 4,118 686 
2. Problems and cases closed_.. 52. 860 4,405 | 60,277 5, 023 | 27, 860 4,643 | 31,383 5, 231 

Problems : 43, 767 3,647 | 50,093 4,174 | 22, 562 3,760 | 26,999 4, 500 

Cases... 9, 093 758 | 10,184 849 5, 208 RAB 4, 384 731 
3. Problems and cases pending 

at end of period_......-...- CSTE a ndavws 7,073 de a al 7, 814 i 5, 955 | 
Problems_-.......- sadadsl) aeuee : RP Ebsshiscete 5, 586 eee 4, 380 
Cases. -- 2, 796 1, 841 Ceiem 2, 228 ‘i ‘ 1, 575 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Hitt. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., Wednesday, February 10, 1960, the 
committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 11, 
1960.) 
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LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Hill. 


Tue Prestpent’s CoMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCR, RETIRED, 
CHAIRMAN, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY 


Senator Hix1. 
We are very happy this morning to have with us our old friend, 
Maas. He is Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. I was joking a few 
minutes ago and told him when I was a page boy in the House of 
Representatives he was one of the senior Members of the House. For 
the sake of the record I will have to say that he and I were colleagues 
together in the House of Representatives. There wasn’t any one over 
there that we respected or thought more of than we did of General 
Maas. He has been doing wonderful work in his present position as 
Chairman of this Committee. General, we are delighted to have you. 
We would be glad to have you make any statement you see fit. 
General Maas. 


Gen. Melvin J. 


I can be very brief because — is fundamentally no change in 
the appropriation request this ye You will note an item of a $500 
increase, bringing us to the maximum of our authorized appropria- 
tion, and that is not due to any increase in our expenditures, but it 
is an automatic feature in regard to the new health program tliat ve 
have to provide. 















THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


HANDICAPPED 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The committee will kindly come to order. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 
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Actually, we will have less money to spend on our program than 
we have had during the current year because everything has gone up. 
However, if the Congress sees fit to comply with the request to 
increase our ceiling, I will undoubtedly be before you for a supple- 
mental, not a large one, with no empire building and no expansion, 
but simply to keep pace with the program whic h you directed us to 
carry out. Because of increases in pay and travel allowance and the 
cost of printing and everything that we have to pay for we are going 
to have to have a little larger appropriation in order to meet the 
commitment that we have made to you for this program. 

We will carry on, however, with what we have. We have learned 
a good deal and I think the staff is more expert now than ever, and 
we are getting a great deal of voluntary support. I think, as I have 
told you many times, we probably get more for your tax dollars than 
any organization in or out of Government for the $225,000 that you 
will appropriate, assuming that you approve our request. 


ACTIVITIES OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


emer nee 


We will undoubtedly get donated to the cause of employment of | 


handicapped $7 or $8 million directly and indirectly in radio, tele- 
vision, billboards, magazine articles, press, and so forth, so that. the 


amount of appropriation is no gage whatever, Mr. Chairman, of the | 


extent of the activities of the President’s Committee, nor is the size 
of the staff. 

Each professional member of the staff actually is a supervisor of 
from thousands to several millions of people in the organizations 


which are represented on the membership of the Committee. Unless | 


you have some questions, Mr. Chairman, that is my testimony. 

Senator Hiix. General, you will recall that a year ago last fall 
there was a meeting of representatives from different Southern 
States in my home city of Montgomery, Ala. You honored us with 
your presence there and you recall what a very fine and inspiring 
meeting that was and the many fine evidences we had of the splendid 
work that your Committee is doing. 

Certainly I want to strongly congratulate and commend you, sir, 
and tell you how happy we are to have had you with us this morning. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


We will put your prepared statement in the record. 
General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hini. Thank you, General. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Appropriations Subcommittee. The committee 
is not now in a position to request an increase over its 1960 appropriation due 
to its ceiling limitation. Hence, my remarks will be more general and less spe 
cific than usual. At such time as our ceiling is raised or eliminated, I shall 
return with a supplemental request based upon the problems existing at that 
time. 

For all practical purposes, our program for fiscal year 1961 is identical to that 
approved for 1960. We will still carry out our major informational, educa- 
tional, and promotional responsibilities and continue to make our programs and 
personnel available to cooperating Governors’ committees, member organiza- 
tions, and individuals, and to Federal and private agencies cooperating with us 
in this voluntary effort. We shall also maintain our past interest in interna- 
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tional aspects of our work, particularly cooperation with the 1960 Eighth World 
Congress of the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples scheduled for 
New York City, August 28 to September 2, and continued cooperative liaison 
with the People to People Program’s Committee for the Handicapped of which 
Lalso have the honor of being chairman. 

As you know, we have been studying how the President’s Committee could 
be of assistance to the Nation in attempting to increase employment opportunities 
for the mentally retarded and the mentally restored. This committee of the 
Congress has shown considerable interest in this problem in the past and for 
that reason I should like to attach to my remarks an interim report of our 
executive secretary in order that you may better appreciate some of our thinking 
on the problems with which we are faced. 

No report of the past or of plans for the future would be complete without 
special tribute to the Federal agencies which have a primary share in the 
responsibility for the rehabilitation and placement of the handicapped. The 
Veterans’ Administration has been outstanding. The Civil Service Commission 
has done several splendid new things which have been tremendously helpful. 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Bureau of Employment Security, 
as you must already know, have significantly improved upon past peak per- 
formances. Their dedication has been a constant spur to our complementary 
and supplementary efforts to assist them through voluntary leaders and their 
organizations. In particular, we are most gratified at the impressive benefits 
which have resulted from OVR’s research, training, and demonstration projects. 
The Vetertns’ Employment Service has again been a tower of strength. The 
Department of Commerce, the Air Force, Navy, Army, and many other agencies, 
large and small, have done many new and exciting things aimed at helping the 
program. Of course, the personal support from the President, Vice President, 
members of the Cabinet, and individual Members of the House and Senate has 
been, almost without exception, heartwarming and outstanding. I cannot 
honestly think of a single reasonable request we have made of the executive or 
legislative branch of our Government which has not received immediate, cour- 
teous, and considerate attention. Some matters remain to be resolved. But, if 
we didn’t have some problems, there wouldn’t be much challenge in our work 
or much point of coming before you each year. 

Our Advisory Council which meets annually at the White House will continue 
to take an active interest in solving problems such as increased freedom of 
access for the handicapped to Government and other buildings in which people 
are employed or do business, increased opportunity for retention in Government 
service for Federal workers injured on the job or incapacitated by catastrophic 
illness, more vending stand opportunities for blind workers in Federal buildings, 
reliable figures on the number of handicapped persons now working for the Fed- 
eral Government, updated statistics on work performances of the handicapped, 
increased assistance from safety engineers. and special consideration given the 
problem of the mentally restored and mentally retarded. 

We will continue to hold four regional meetings. In the next 6 months we 
will meet with five to eight States in each of four areas, Las Vegas, Nev.; Topeka, 
Kans.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and Poland Spring, Maine. We are happy to ad- 
vise you that the AFL-CIO has agreed to bring to Washington all State first- 
place essay contest winners in addition to the five national winners which the 
Disabled American Veterans annually sponsors. This should be a great boon to 
our essay contest and will remain that some 45 high school students will come 
to Washington May 5-6 instead of the few who have been coming the past 16 
years. 

Obviously, there will be shifts of emphasis in present activities and new proj- 
ects will be approved in 1961 by our Executive Committee. Within the limit of 
present staff and funds, we will continue to look forward and to find new ways in 
which to tell America and the world that it’s good business to hire the handi- 
capped. However, I have every expectation of returning with a modest request 
for a 1961 increase as soon as we have resolved our ceiling problem. 

In conclusion, it is most appropriate that I pay tribute at this time to my pre- 
decessor, the late, beloved Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire, (MC) U.S. Navy, Retired, 
who died suddenly and unexpectedly in Chicago on December 8, 1959, just 3 days 
after he had presided at a People to People Committee for the Handicapped 
meeting here in Washington while I was hospitalized. 

Many of today’s Members of Congress have known Dr. McIntire through the 
War years when he was Navy Surgeon General and personal physician to the 
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late President Roosevelt and in the years that followed when he was Chairman 
of the President’s Committee and national director of the American Red Cross 
blood program. At the time of his death he was executive director of the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons and had maintained his interest in the President’s 
Committee through the years following his chairmanship. 

We have all lost a great friend, a valued associate, and a calm and firm voice 
for the handicapped in his untimely passing. 

Thank you for your usual, courteous interest. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
IEXMPLOY MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1959. 
Memorandum to: Members, Executive Committee. 
From: Executive secretary, President's Committee. 
Subject: Report of staff activity on May 6 Executive Committee decision regard- 
ing increased interest in mentally and emotionally handicapped. 

At the last Executive Committee meeting, a resolution was adopted as 
follows: 

“The Executive Committee, noting the growing importance of employment of 
persons with histories of emotional or behavior problems requiring special place- 
meut efforts, and further noting steps being taken by State committees, hereby 
endorses an immediate and detailed study of the problem of incorporating pro- 
motional responsibility for aiding the employment of such persons.” 

This resolution was in addition to approval of the first two pages of the 
ad hoe committee report given by Mr. Gammons and distributed to members. 
The report, in general, highlighted the problem and emphasized that the com- 
mittee should lend its informational, promotional, and educational efforts to 
assisting in the solution of this national problem. 

Subsequent to the resolution, the following actions took place: 

The resolution was read in toto at the annual meeting gathering by Mr. 
Bunting and subsequently incorporated in digested minutes of the Executive 
Committee and sent for the first time to all State chairmen and secretaries. 

The resolution was included in the minutes of the annual meeting mailed 
to all members and other interested persons throughout the Nation and world. 

Letters were written to the chairmen of both the employer and the medical 
committees asking their recommendations, advice, and suggestions. The em- 
ployer committee has the subject under advisement, awaiting a report by the 
medical committee and will include a discussion of the problem at the next 
meeting of the steering advisory board. The medical committee named Dr. 
Ralph Collins, a prominent psychiatrist active in the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, as chairman of the special subcommittee with power to name his own 
committee and bring back its report and recommendations. Dr. Collins is in 
the process of forming his committee following conferences with the staff last 
month in Washington. Informal comments from members of both the employer 
and medical committees to staff members have been cautionary in nature, urging 
no precipitous action, but rather a gradual approach based on more knowledge 
and background. 

Various groups in the field have been asked to supply background informa- 
tion or suggestions and advice and the executive secretary has been reviewing 
these as they become available and is keeping a rather growing file on the 
subject. Staff members are being supplied with literature and pamphlets as 
we obtain copies of basic source material. 

An article on employment of the mentally restored will appear in an early 
1960 issue of Performance. Additional articles will be published as they be- 
come available. 

Some speeches of staff members are now including reference to the employ- 
ment problems of both the physically and mentally handicapped. This will be 
encouraged subtly and quietly. 

The 1959 issue of the Employment Security Exchange featured articles on 
successful placement efforts of emotionally restored persons for the first time 
in a NEPH issue. 

A representative of the National Association for Mental Health, Inc., has 
been added to the Executive Committee to better represent the viewpoint of 
organizations primarily concerned with the mentally restored or retarded. 

A feature of the Atlantic City regional meeting, May 18-19, was a speech 
by an attractive woman who was a former mental patient and who is now 
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devoting her life to the mental health movement. Her speech was prominently 
reported in Performance. She is also scheduled as a speaker at our annual 
meeting. 

Regional meetings during the current fiscal year, in most cases, will provide 
for a speaker on the subject of mental health aimed at the employment side of 
the problem. These meetings will be duly publicized. 

State committees have also scheduled the employment of the mentally and 
emotionally restored on the various programs, as have some community groups. 
At a later date, we will ask the States what they have done since the original 
notice to them of our intentions. One State, Pennsylvania, recently instructed 
cooperating iocal committees to delete the word “physically” from local titles 
and further advised that “future news releases, promotional material, etc., 
should be developed with care to avoid referring to a program for only the 
‘physically’ handicapped.” New York devoted an afternoon of its annual meet- 
ing program this October to a panel of mental health experts. 

On the other side of the country, however, a group of States in the Southwest 
were definitely against emphasizing the mental side of the coin at their pending 
regional meeting and cautioned going very slow on promotional efforts for the 
mentally handicapped at the risk of harming gains for the psysically handi- 
capped already apparent in the area. Arizona filed a minority report. 

Within the area of this seeming seesaw of those who want to go full speed 
ahead and those who don’t want to go at all, we shall continue to steer a care- 
ful and cautious, but positive and forthright, course. 

We are in touch with the American Institute for Research which has prepared 
a booklet entitled, “Development of a System of Job Activity Elements for the 
Mentally Retarded,” which has been reviewed by Dr. McIntire and which he 
expressed favorable interest in. One of their staff researchers has promised to 
visit the committee staff and make available suggestions, ete. 

Quite a few of the research and demonstration projects of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation are in the field of the emotionally restored and mentally 
retarded. We shall study and review this material as it becomes available and 
work with OVR and others to maximize its utility. It is quite apparent that a 
great deal is being done in this whole area, particularly in the field of treatment, 
facilities, and appropriations both Federal and in the States. But very little of 
the present effort is being directed toward employment, proportionally, since the 
need is so great in fund raising and other mental health areas. 

In a special statement at a news conference on May 18, 1959, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare said: ‘‘It is apparent that some progress is being 
made to facilitate the return to employment of patients discharged from mental 
hospitals and to help the mentally retarded to lead normal, self-sufficient lives. 
It should be emphasized, however, that considering its scope, far too little effort 
is being expended to deal with this problem, particularly by most of the 
individual States.” 

He further said that the rehabilitation into employment of 4,799 mentally 
handicapped Americans in 1958—38,221 were mentally disturbed and 1,578 were 
mentally retarded—was not ‘a spectacular achievement when we consider the 
overall problem and the fact that in the same year more than 74,000 persons with 
all types of disabilities were rehabilitated.” 

Mindful of Dr. McIntire’s admonition to an overeager executive secretary back 
in 1947 that no program worth its salt ever makes its mark upon the American 
public in less than 5 years, I am emboldened to promise the Executive Committee 
that we will make every effort to complete the study and to “make haste slowly” 
and with “deliberate speed” in all good faith. From time to time you will receive 
progress reports as the “study’’ becomes more detailed. At these times, specific 
recommendations of a policy nature will be brought before you. We shall not 
place our entire reliance for recommendations on the medical and employer 
committees, but will consult with interested ageney and organizational profes- 
sionals for their best advice and guidance. We solicit cooperation, assistance, 
suggestions, and promotional cooperation from the executive committee and the 
organizations they represent. particularly those who have local, State. regional. 
and national meetings which can be used as a form for helping all the handi- 
capped to help themselves through gainful employment. 

I don’t wish to leave the impression that I think we have done a great deal 
since last May. but I do believe that we have done as much as we might reason- 
ably be expected to have done, taking into account our other routine responsibili- 
ties, my personal absence most of the summer, staff vacations, and the recently 
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completed hectic speaking trips by most staffers. Actually, we weren’t expected 
to do a great deal of an action nature at this time. 

In conclusion, may I leave the subject with words of the vice president of 
Columbia University, Dr. John A. Krout, speaking at a seminar on “The Ineffec- 
tive Soldier” recently : 

“We are a pragmatic people, more interested in action than in thought, more | 
concerned with today’s accomplishments than with tomorrow's potentialities, 
But research is by its very nature geared to tomorrow. Time is an essential 
requirement. Unless people have time to think, they cannot produce. It requires 
not months but years to mold a team into an effective instrument for the 
discovery of knowledge.” 

I think there is much here for all of us. 


Nepean nee er 


Bureau or Lanor STANDARDS 


STATEMENT OF A. W. MOTLEY, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
BEATRICE McCONNELL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; ROBERT D. GIDEL, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF SAFETY; FRANK W. KUEHL, CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF WELFARE AND PENSION REPORTS; ELLA C. KETCHIN, | 
ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOY- 

| 


MENT; ROBERT P. VANZANT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; AND 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the promotion of industrial safety, employment | 
stabilization, and amicable industrial relations for labor and industry; per- | 
formance of safety functions of the Secretary under the Federal Employees’ | 
Compensation Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 784(c)) and the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, as amended (72 Stat. 835); performance 
of the functions vested in the Secretary [by title I of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 159(f) and (g)) and] by sections S(b) and (e) 
of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act (72 Stat. 997); and not less 
than [$224,472] $225,000 for the work of the President's Committee on [[Na- 
tional Employ] Employment of the Physically Handicapped [Week], as au 
thorized by the Act of July 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 409) ; [$2,488,000] $2,376,000: 
Provided, That no part of the appropriation for the President's Committee shall 
be subject to reduction or transfer to any other department or agency under 
the provisions of any existing law: including purchase of reports and of ma- 
terial for informational exhibits and expenses of attendance of cooperating offi- 
cials and consultants at conferences concerned with the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 As adjusted 1961 
Appropriation or estimate ---.-.--.-------- : $2, 488, 000 $2, 488, 000 $2, 376, 000 
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Ma 
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aoe ey 


sted | Obligations by activity 
t 
t of i ‘i mi - 
ffec- | | 1960 As adjusted 1961 | Change 
| 
Description =" 
nore Posi- | Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi- | Amount 
ties. tions tions tions tions 
itial | 
lires | 1. Improving State labor legislation _. 21 | $179, 834 23 | $217, 600 23 | $218, 300 , +$700 
the j 2. Improving conditions of migra- | 
} tory workers . bu 7 64, 424 7 64, 400 7 64,600 |__- +-200 
f 3. Reducing industrial accidents_- 107 |1, 070, 947 100 937, 700 107 |1, 033, 500 1-7 +95, 800 
) 4. Protecting young workers and 
' advancing their employment 
' opportunities . 12 93, 978 14 116, 200 14 116, 650 bike +450 
' 5. Promoting employment of the 
j physically handicapped 18 224, 472 18 224, 500 18 225, 000 ~oee +500 
6. Registration of labor union data S 56, 406 8 12, 700 —8 —12, 700 
BY ; 7. Registration and disclosure of | 
{ welfare and pension plan data 90 703. 000 8] 570, 500 &1 523, 900 ; —46, 600 
JEL, 8, Administration and management 
services i : pees 12 94, 939 32 214, 400 27 194, 050 5 — 20, 350 


Total obligations-_-~._.-- 2 275 |2, 488, 000 283 |2, 358, 000 277 |2, 376, 000 —6 +18, 000 


' 
j 

LIN, — Estimated savings - 130, 000 2 —130, 000 
| Total appropriation_..........| 275 |2, 488, 000 283 (2, 488, 000 277 (2, 376, 000 —6 | —112,000 


OY- 
AND | 
Y Obligations by object 





1960 1961 Change 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 283 277 6 
t | Average number of allemployees 261 273 +12 
men 
per: | 01 Personal services. _-- Si ere $1, 667, 900 $1, 757. 300 +-$89, 400 
vees’ | 02 Travel 121, 100 111, 100 ~ 10; 000 
yu 03 Transportation of things_- : 18, 000 9, 000 —9, 000 
s and 04 Communication services_. 51, 800 51, 700 100 
lance 05 Rents and utility services. _- 14, 000 None 14, 000 
ont 06 Printing and reproduction ‘ 152, 100 140, 100 12, 000 
men 07 Other contractual services 9, 400 25, 200 +15, 800 
1 (e@) Services performed by other agencies ___- 159, 200 115, 300 —43, 900 
t less 08 Supplies and materials__- 34, 100 34, 400 +300 
N: 09 Equipment 22, 400 17, 600 —4, 800 
0 a- ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to re- 
s al tirement fund ; 108, 000 114, 300 +6, 300 
5 O00: ina - 
hall Total obligations ; “a : 2, 358, 000 2, 376, 000 +18, 000 
sha Estimated savings i ; 130, 000 None ~ 130; 000 
under a 
f ma- lotal appropriation _--- dad ; aad , 2, 488, 000 2, 376, 000 —112, 000 
ig offi- “= —_ — — 
uu of : 
Summary of changes 
1960 appropriation as adjusted__ Lehasitglcds treks, ___.. $2, 488, 000 
Renee. GO Se Se | . ‘3 = 2, 376, 000 
961 ARMIES MND 5 ne Sd , 7 ._{. —112, 000 
, 376, 000 Mandatory increase items: 
? To provide for cost of health benefit plans under the Federal 
Employee Health Benefits Act of 1959__ waabe> ace +15, 800 
To annualize longshore safety activity in 1961, due to increase 
in average employment +30, 000 
Mandatory decrease items: Nonrecurring extra day of pay in 1961 6, 600 


Program increase items: To provide staff for a comparison of State 
safety codes with standards recommended by the American Stand- 
ards Association (7 positions, $43,200; nonlabor, $19,200) ________ +62, 400 


£> 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


Program decrease items: 
Transfer of positions to Office of the Secretary for personnel, 
payroll, and accounting services due to new activities (safety 
and welfare and pension) (5 positions, $20,000; nonlabor, 


$1,300) ad che ra niece SPRAENA Voges vaca naire — $21, 300 
Reduction in nonrecurring noni: ibor items for “welfare and pen- 
sion plan program = a rahe eae ta a — 49, 600 


Elimination of staff for examining and filing union financial 
and organizational data under repealed secs. 9 (f) and (g), 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (8 Peer $9,900 ; 





nonlabor, $2,800) _ : : pinata laceie recta —12, 700 
Reduction of welfare and “pension activity due to dec rease in 
anticipated workload. - ae eer — 100, 000 
Reduction of rent in District of Columbia for safety ‘activity ___ —30, 000 
Total change_____- insists ch oh agape cae aiamihtede Seinen, “ee a 
ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS 


The following reductions from congressional approval were made: Union 
registration, $45,700; industrial safety, $133,200; welfare and pension, $132,500; 
making a total of $309,400. 

This amount was reallocated as follows: 


Set aside in administrative reserve_-_ : pac ......... $130, 000 
To State labor legislation ___ __- : en so kaa calla oad aces Meroe toe a eee 37, S00 
To youth employment eae stniceces a i att a 22, 200 
To administration and man: iwement BOEVIRCS. 2cueccks ie since Qa 

Bie iii i ae eee ee «ae Goo, See 


In allocating the costs of activities for 1961, the Bureau decided to charge 
the entire Division of Reports and Public Service to “Administration and man- 
agement services.” This Division is a service organization to the Bureau, pre- 
paring and editing popular publications, editing all publications, preparing 
bimonthly Safety Standards, preparing requisitions for all processed and 
printed publications, and maintaining stocks and distributing Bureau publi- 
cations. There is no change contemplated in this Division’s activities, but as 
it is impossible to determine in advance how much time will be devoted to a 
particular activity, a truer picture results from charging this Division to a 
single activity: Administration. The total cost is $84,300 and had formerly 
been prorated to activities 1, 3, and 4. 

An amount of $21,500 is included for additional payroll, auditing, and account- 
ing work performed by the Office of the Secretary because of expansion of the 
safety program and the new welfare and pension plan reporting program. These 
positions are dropped from the 1961 budget and are reflected in the budget for 
the Office of the Secretary. An amount of $13,800 is included for additional 
administrative work of the Office of the Director because of these new functions. 

The net increase in youth employment results from transfer of work involving 
development of hazardous occupations orders under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act from the safety activity. 

The net increase in “Improving State labor legislation” results from a transfer 
from union registration (this activity being eliminated from the Bureau’s 
budget because of passage of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959). These funds will be used to strengthen the Bureau's program of 
assisting the States in their efforts to improve their workmen's compensation 
laws. There have been widespread criticisms and demands for improvement of 
State laws to provide (1) full coverage of employment, regardless of type and 
number of employees; (2) full medical benefits and the use of advisory medical 
panels to supervise medical care programs; (38) full coverage of occupational 
diseases, including radiation; (4) rehabilitation; and (5) broad coverage type 
of second-injury funds. 

The Bureau will make a study of the scope and character of the medical care 
provisions in State workmen’s compensation laws, including (1) statutory pro- 
visions pertaining to medical benefits in the various laws; (2) the method of 
selection of physician; (8) use of medical advisory panels and other means of 
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supervision of medical care; (4) policy regarding artificial appliances; (5) 
dental care provisions; and (6) rehabilitation provisions. It also proposes to 
bring up to date Bulletin 190, “Second Injury Funds—Standards and Patterns 
in State Legislation,” originally published in 1957, to point out recent important 
developments in this field, including a study of the so-called broad coverage laws 
in effect in five States as to their cost and benefit to placement of handicapped 
workers. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Now, Mr. Arthur W. Motley, Director of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. 

Mr. Morery. Senator, we have prepared a statement which has been 
filed with the committee. I would like, however, to make a very brief 
oral statement, if I may. 

Senator Hitz. All right, proceed in your own way, sir. We will 
put your statement in the record in full and tuen you make any com- 
ments you see fit, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The Bureau of Labor Standards is requesting an appropriation of $2,376,000 
for 1961. This includes $225,000 for the President’s Committee for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, leaving $2,151,000 for Bureau of Labor Standards programs. 
It is a decrease of $112,000 from the amount available in the current year. 

The Bureau’s activities consist of promotion of occupational] safety, including 
an expanded program under the 1958 amendments to the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act; technical advice to State labor depart- 
ments on labor law and administration; improvement of conditions of domestic 
migratory agricultural workers; protection of young workers; and registration 
and disclosure of data filed with the Department under the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act of 1958. 


REDUCING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Comparison of State safety codes 


The Bureau is requesting an increase of $62,400 for a program of comparison 
of State safety codes with safety standards of the American Standards Associ- 
ation. This is requested as a means of developing a minimum uniform level of 
safety in workplaces throughout the Nation. There is still great lack of uni- 
formity in the industrial safety requirements of the various States. 

In order to assure workers of a minimum standard of safety in the workplace, 
no matter in which State they work, countrywide uniformity of State industrial 
safety requirements is needed. This will also encourage equipment manufac- 
turers to design and build safety into their products; it will aid safety pro- 
graming of firms in interstate operations; and make it possible for State en- 
forcement agencies to compare their problems and progress in a more objective 
and constructive manner. 

Many States have developed some safety standards, and a few have an exten- 
sive system of safety codes. On the whole, however, State statutes vary greatly, 
do not cover all areas necessary, and most of them lack fundamental principles 
which are essential to the proper control of occupational safety problems and 
the enforcement of occupational safety laws. 

In 1949, a study of State safety regulations showed that inadequate coverage 
was provided for industrial hazards, and only a small fraction of the States 
were making full use of existing standards authority. Further, an examination 
of the existing safety regulations by title only, to determine the extent to which 
the details of safety engineering standards had been utilized in preparing the 
regulations, indicated that 6 States had good coverage, 14 had fair or average 
coverage, and 29 had inadequate coverage. 

Although this study is now more than 10 years old, a recent sample review and 
comparison of five State safety codes (in the areas of demolition, ladders, 
scaffolds, wall and floor openings, and sanitation) with approved American 
Standards safety codes shows that no material progress has been made since 
then. For example, only two States have full coverage as compared with Amer- 
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ican Standards in the area of wall and floor openings. The best showing is in 
the area of sanitation, but only eight States have full coverage. 

In such dangerous industries as demolition, 45 of the 52 States and territories 
have either no coverage or very poor coverage. Also, the number of States with 
poor or no coverage is 41 for ladders, 38 for scaffolds, and 30 for wall and floor 
openings. 

With the funds requested, the Bureau proposes to begin a program to— 

1. Analyze and evaluate the 30 or so American Safety Standards dealing 
directly with machinery, equipment, or working conditions in order to estab- 
lish a basic series of safety codes or regulations which each State should 
have as minimum safety regulations; 

2. Study the codes and regulations of each State to see if they include 
the subject matter of these safety standards and how closely they follow 
the complete recommended standards ; 

3. Publish the results of these comparison studies and distribute them to 
the States, interested groups, and individuals for use in promoting safety 
legislation where needed to bring each State up to at least the minimum ac- 
ceptable level; 

$. Sponsor and initiate development of safety standards in the many areas 
in which none exist. 

The basie standards studies would be completed in 1961, and the remaining 
standards would be compared subsequently as well as a resurvey of the basic 
standards at 2-year intervals. Sponsorship of standards development in areas 
not now covered would be set up on a continuing, long-range basis. 


Longshoremen’s and harbor worker's safety 

When I appeared before you a year ago, the Bureau had pending a supple- 
mental budget request for funds to carry out activities required by the 1958 
amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
The funds were made available in May of 1959, and the Bureau began its plans 
for opening and staffing 17 offices at various ports which in the past have 
accounted for about S85 percent of the accidents in the maritime industry. 
Fourteen new offices are now staffed and operating, and the three existing field 
offices have been expanded. 

Since the passage of this act in August of 1958, there has been constant con- 
tact between representatives of the industry, labor, and the Department in 
preparation of the “Health and Safety Regulations for Ship Repairing and 
Long Shoring.” During the time that the codes were under consideration, the 
Department offered all interested parties opportunities to express their views 
on the contents of the codes in informal hearings and then in formal open 
hearings held on each of the codes in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans. These codes will be published in the Federal Register soon and 
will become effective 30 days after publication. 

The Bureau has enforcement authority under the provisions of these codes, 
but enforcement measures will be used only as the last resort. Our purpose 
is to prevent injury rather than to punish violators, and other provisions of 
the legislation give the Bureau means of accomplishing this purpose. For 
example. from the Bureau’s viewpoint, the most important provision calls for 
the establishment and supervision of programs for the education and training 
of employers and employees. This phase will be stressed constantly, and I 
am glad to say that both management and labor are cooperating with us in the 
developing of our training programs. We plan to conduct at least 1,500 training 
courses in 1961. 

The Secretary is authorized to make studies and investigations with respect 
to safety provisions and the causes and prevention of accidents. The Bureau 
is making investigations of fatal injuries and serious permanent disablements 
to determine causes and corrective measures. The findings are being distributed 
to our field staff for the purpose of education and preventive action. 

We have been and are cooperating with Federal and-State agencies engaged 
in similar work in order to promote uniformity in safety standards and eliminate 
jurisdictional confusion. We have been working with the Coast Guard and 
other Federal maritime officials since beginning our deliberations and have 
provided drafts of the codes to interested State agencies for review and comment. 


State and Federal safety 
While staffing up for the expanded maritime program, the Bureau has main- 
tained its safety services to States and Federal agencies. The Bureau works 
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with Federal and State agencies. management and labor, and other organiza- 
tions and individuals concerned with occupational safety standards. The na- 
tional accident-frequency rate for all manufacturing for 1958 was 10.9, as 
compared with 13.4, 11.9, 12.1, and 11.4 for the period 1953-57. 

During 1959, the Bureau conducted 24 training courses for State employees, 
8 for union personnel, 59 training courses and talks for maritime employees, 
and 55 training courses for Federal employees—reaching a total of 4,077 in- 
dividuals. This work will continue at the same level in the curent year and in 
1961. 

The Bureau also provides services for the Federal Safety Council and the 
105 field councils, which encourage safety activities in Federal establishments. 
The accident-frequency rate for the Federal Government for 1958 was 8.1, as 
compared with 7.8, 7.7, 7.8, 8, and 8.3 for the period 1953-57. The two annual 
safety awards established by the President in 1954, one for agencies having 
more than 50,000 employees and the other for smaller agencies, were awarded 
to the Department of Commerce and the General Services Administration in 
1958. 

The Bureau's staff of technically trained experts who give advice on formula- 
tion of safety codes and guides and prepare technical bulletins and publications 
handled several hundred technical problems last year. 

The Bureau provides secretariat for the President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety. The Secretary of Labor is General Chairman, and this year we 
have had the advice and counsel of a new volunteer, Executive Director Reed 
O. Hunt, president of Crown Zellerbach Corp. of San Francisco. 

Some 3,000 leaders of American business, labor, agriculture, State and Federal 
agencies, insurance, education, and private safety organizations are expected to 
attend the 1960 Conference which will be held on March 1, 2, and 3. More than 
40 speakers, moderators, and panelists are expected to develop the Conference 
theme—“The Challenge of Safety in a Changing World”—and voluntary action 
programs devised and accepted by the Conference to meet that challenge in the 
decade ahead. New and forward-looking methods are needed to safeguard a 
swiftly changing labor force against the hazards arising from rapid advances in 
modern technology. 


REGISTRATION AND DISCLOSURE OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN DATA 


A year ago, a supplemental request was also pending for funds to carry out 
the activities assigned to the Secretary under the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act which became effective January 1, 1959. Funds for the second 
half of fiscal year 1959 were provided in May of 1959, at which time consideration 
was also being given to the 1960 budget request for $895,000. 

This request had been based on an estimated workload of 250,000 filings. 
However, by the time the Congress acted it was clear to the Bureau that the 
number of filings would not reach the original estimate. Therefore, at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1960, when approximately 128,000 filings had been 
received, the Bureau requested that a reserve be placed on $100,000 subject to 
appraisal of the overall workload. Our allocation for the current year is, 
therefore, $570,500. For 1961, we are requesting $523,900, a net decrease of 
$46,600. 

As of December 31, 1959, the Department had received more than 133,000 plan 
descriptions, some 12,000 amendments to previously filed descriptions, and 38,000 
annual financial reports. An additional 90,000 to 100,000 annual financial 
reports are required to be filed during the second half of this fiscal year. 
Also during this 6-month period it is estimated, on the basis of current experi- 
ence, that some 7,000 more plan descriptions and at least 8,000 to 10,000 amend- 
ments will be led. Another major workload aspect has been in connection with 
inquiries concerning the provisions of the act. As you know, the act does not 
provide any central source where those seeking advice can obtain such assist- 
ance. Inasmuch as this Department is the only agency designated in the 
law, it was anticipated that we would receive a large number of inquiries. 
The actual volume of such request has far exceeded our earlier estimates. To 
December 31, 1959, more than 8,300 letters and 3,600 phone inquiries have been 
received raising substantive questions on the act’s provision. In addition, more 
than 300 persons have visited the offices seeking advice and direction on such 
questions. 

As a matter of public service, and in an effort to meet these calls for assist- 
ance, we have been answering these inquiries in the form of informal advisory 
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opinions, in line with memoranda developed by the Solicitor of Labor, based on 
a careful study of the act and the legislative history. In taking this approach, 
we have emphasized the advisory nature of these opinions and the fact that 
only the courts are empowered to interpret the provisions of the act. 

Also, the Department has made available members of the staff in response to 
requests for speakers at various meetings of interested trade, labor, and profes- 
sional organizations throughout the country to discuss the provisions of the act 
and the reporting requirements. 

In last year’s budget hearing before this committee, the Department indicated 
that “In the couise of its review of the materials submitted certain significant 
characteristics of each plan will be noted so that, for the first time, accurate and 
comprehensive data can be compiled * -” 

To this end we have compiled certain di ita from the plan descriptions on file 
as of August 31, 1959. Tabulations prepared for publication show that of these 
127,000 plan descriptions, 80 percent cover welfare type plans providing benefits 
in the event of death, accident, disability, sickness, and unemployment and 
similar hazards. The remaining 20 percent are pension plans providing retire- 
ment type benefits. 

Kor more than 90 percent of all plans, employers constitute the administrator, 
i.e., the party responsible for the ultimate controi, his position, or management 
of the money received or contributed. The administrator, in the remaining 10 
percent of the filings, is an employee organization or a joint employer-employee 
group. 

Many of these plans provide more than one type of benefit. for example. life 
insurance as well as hospitalization and/or surgical care. The muke up of these 
“Packages” is, of course, determined by the plan administrator and they vary 
widely in scope. More than 880,000 separate benefits are provided by these 
127,000 plans, 

REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


With the passage of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, the maintenance or organizational and financial data filed by unions 
wishing to use the facilities of the National Labor Relations was discontinued. 
This item is eliminated from the Bureau’s 1961 request. 


IMPROVING STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


In addition to the preceding, Bureau activities in other fields will continue 
at the 1960 rate. The first of these, improving State labor legislation, con- 
sists of assistance to the States in developing improved labor laws, more 
effective administration, and other measures to achieve this objective. 

During 1959, the Bureau gave technical assistance to 50 States and terri- 
tories, including personal consultation in 42 States, on such subjects as workmen’s 
compensation, child labor, minimum wage, wage payment and wage collection, 
safety, etc. It also serviced Federal-State agreements under which the States 
made 1,385 inspections required by Federal law without charge to the Govern- 
ment. In addition 3,500 State bills and acts were received, recorded, indexed, 
and their progress followed through the legislatures. This information is 
available to State labor department personnel, legislative committees, unions, 
management, and other interested groups and individuals. 

A series of regional conferences initiated “ 1959 were participated in by 
State labor commissioners and officials of the U.S. Department of Labor and de- 
signed to discuss problems of common concern relating to Federal-State re- 
lations, occupational safety, and important developments in the field of labor 
legislation and administration. The Bureau also, assisted and participated in 
several State and regional conferences held on workmen’s compensation prob- 
lems and migratory labor. The Bureau called in a group of State officials to 
consider appropriate revisions in the suggested language for a State bill to 
regulate private employment agencies. A revised draft of the bill has been 
made available to State labor departments and interested organizations and 
individuals. 

The Bureau also worked with the Subcommittee on Research and Development 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy in connection with the 
hearings that were held in 1959 on safety and workmen’s compensation aspects 
of radiation injuries. The Bureau advised the staff and counsel of the joint 
congressional committee on plans for the hearings and made suggestions for 
witnesses to be called. The Director of the Bureau also testified as to the 
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status of the State workmen’s compensation laws and the protection afforded 
ro the workers under these laws. In connection with these hearings, the Bureau 
also cooperated with the Atomie Energy Commission and others in developing 
materials for the subcommittee. These materials included a detailed analysis 
prepared by the Bureau of the State workmen’s compensation laws and their 
coverage of workers that may be exposed to radiation hazards. 

During 1959 the Council of State Governments became concerned over the lack 
in protection under State workmen’s compensation laws for workers exposed to 
radiation hazards and requested the Bureau to work with them on recom- 
mended standards in this field. The Bureau prepared the original materials 
analyzing the State workmen’s compensation laws and their coverage of work- 
ers exposed to radiation hazards, along with suggested language for legislation 
that, if adopted by the States, would provide adequate protection for these 
workers. The AEC and representative of the IAIABC participated with the 
Bureau in the discussion on these standards. The Council of State Govern- 
ments then brought together their Subcommittee on Workmen’s Compensation 
of the Committee on Suggested State Legislation and the Committee on Atomic 
Energy Law of the National Association of Attorneys General at which time 
these suggested recommendations were discussed. The agreed program was 
published by the Committee of State Officials on Suggested State Legislation of 
the Council of State Governments as a supplement to its suggested State legis- 
lative program for 1959. 

During 1961 the technical assistance program will emphasize various phases 
of workmen’s compensation and minimum wage legislation and the extension of 
State labor laws to agricultural workers. In connection with agricultural 
workers, one of the publications issued in 1959 has been very popular. This is 
entitled “Agricultural Workers and Workmen’s Compensation.” This bulletin 
is based on an analysis of all the State workmen’s compensation laws and gives 
information regarding the present status of these laws as they apply to agri- 
cultural employment and on minimum premium rates for agricultural work. 
The Bureau has had requests for this publication from colleges, universities, 
farm organizations, labor groups, church organizations, and from many indi- 
vidual growers. The California State Legislature took a significant step in 1959 
when they amended their State workmen’s compensation law to give the same 
protection to farmworkers as workers in other occupations. 

The Bureau will continue its program of encouraging State action in the 
field of workmen’s compensation and publish a study on the scone and character 
of the medical care provisions in State laws, including (1) statutory provisions 
pertaining to medical benefits; (2) method of selection of physician; (3) use 
of medical advisory panels and other means of supervision of medical care; 
(4) policy regarding artificial appliances; (5) dental care provisions; and 
(6) rehabilitation provisions. An analysis of State laws and practices in con- 
nection with lawyer fees in contested workmen’s compensation cases is in prep- 
aration. We also propose to bring up to date the bulletin “Second Injury 
Funds—Standards and Patterns in State Legislation” to point out recent im- 
portant developments and needs in this field. 

During 1961, the Bureau’s participation in regional and State conferences 
will be continued in the general field of labor law, workmen’s compensation, 
and migratory labor. 

The Bureau will continue to give assistance to the association of State and 
Provincial workmen’s compensation administrators and the association of State 
and Provincial government labor officials. The Bureau assists the officers of 
these associations by making arrangements for discussions of pertinent prob- 
lems at their annual conventions and works with and prepares materials for the 
use of the standing committees of these two organizations. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Bureau has continued its work with the States in an effort to improve the 
living and working conditions of domestic migratory agricultural workers. 
There are now 27 State committees, six of which were established in 1959 
(Massachusetts, Nebraska, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Arkansas). 

The Bureau has promoted the establishment of State committees with Gov- 
ernors, State agencies, citizen and church groups, advised on representatives 
of groups and agencies to serve on these committees and gave suggestions for 
committee organization and program. It has advised State groups making 
Studies and surveys and assisted them in determining where program emphasis 
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should be placed. This has been done both through personal consultation and 
through the use of the Bureau's bulletin, “State Migratory Labor Committees, 
Their Organization and Programs,” which gives essential data on State commit- 
tees already in operation. 

Illustrative of the effectiveness of State committees is the experience in 
Oregon, where an interim legislative committee studied the problem, issued a 
report and recommendations, prepared and introduced in the 1959 legislature 
six pieces of legislation affecting migratory workers. Five of these bills were 
enacted into law, which provided for regulation of farm labor camps, regula- 
tion and licensing of crew leaders, regulation of the transportation of workers, 
and a $50,000 appropriation for a pilot program for the education of migrant 
children. In addition, a permanent State migratory labor committee was 
established. 

In Ohio, largely as a result of the Governor’s comniittee, the last legislature 
appropriated $175,000 for the education of migrant children, both in summer 
and during the regular school terms. A number of other State committees have 
been successful in establishing or expanding similar services. 

State officials, civic and church groups have been encouraged by the Bureau 
to provide child-care centers for migrant children. In 1959, aided by informa- 
tion supplied by the Bureau on possible use of Federal funds for this purpose, 
child-care centers were established in both Maryland and Delaware through 
the cooperation of the State welfare departments and organized church groups. 

The Maryland State committee, which has been in existence only since May 
1959, has already developed, in cooperation with State agencies, a code for the 
regulation of labor camps which became effective January 1, 1960. 

There are still 12 or 13 States which use a substantial number of domestic 
migratory workers that do not have State committees. Efforts will be con- 
tinued to secure the establishment of State migratory labor committees in these 
States. It is expected that four or five migratory labor committees will be 
formed during the current year. 

The Bureau anticipates considerable activity during 1961 on the part of the 
States in extension of labor laws to agricultural workers and the development 
of administrative regulations in this field. This will mean a consequent in- 
crease in requests for technical services, particularly as to the regulation of 
labor camps, transportation of migrants, and registration of crew leaders. 

The Bureau plans to issue a bulletin describing selected State and community 
programs for migrants which will serve as a guide to the States planning similar 
activities. A comprehensive list of references on migratory labor will be pre- 
pared and issued, and the Bureau's bulletin summarizing State and Federal 
labor laws as they apply to agricultural workers will be revised and brought up 
to date after the close of the 1960 legislative sessions. 


PROTECTING YOUNG WORKERS AND ADVANCING THEIR EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


This program furthers activities to help boys and girls make the transition 
from school to work. The Bureau participates with other Government agencies 
in continuing to urge youth to stay in sehool and obtain the basic education 
essential to an increasingly high proportion of the kinds of jobs available in 
the labor market of today and tomorrow. 

It gives consultant service to encourage work-experience programs under school 
supervision, job preparation programs for youth who have dropped out of school 
before developing the work attitudes and habits and the personal qualities to 
make them employable, summer job programs for school-age youth, and other 
measures to aid in the job adjustment of those youth who, for the most part, will 
not receive formal vocational, technical, or professional training. In cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, with educators, and with national and community 
organizations, the Bureau focuses attention on measures that are needed to enable 
average and less gifted school-age youth to get and hold jobs when they leave 
school. 

By 1965 the number of youth 14 through 17 will have risen to more than 14 mil- 
lion. Despite the increases in school enrollment it is estimated that one and a 
half million of these, mostly those 16 and 17 years of age, will not be attending 
school. 

These youth, plus the thousands who will have completed high school without 
job preparation, pose a serious problem to the Nation’s potential manpower and to 
themselves in a labor market where the demand for unskilled workers and la- 
borers is rapidly shrinking and the demand for trained workers is increasing. 
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An example of recent activities of the Bureau in this area is the leaflet ad- 
dressed to employers, and designed to enlist their interest and cooperation in pro- 
viding jobs under school-supervised programs. With the cooperation of trade as- 
sociations this was widely circulated to employers. More than 155,000 copies 
have been distributed ; 90,000 to employers, the remainder to school officials and 
others. 

Information and opinion of school officials and others on the value of school 
and work programs gathered in 12 cities last summer will be used as a basis for 
discussing with the Bureau’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers, further 
steps the Bureau should take, in cooperation with schools, to encourage such 
programs. 

During 1959 the Bureau’s publications on child labor and youth employment 
proved exceedingly popular, especially with educators who are increasingly using 
them to motivate students vocationally. For example, more than 100,000 copies 
of Guidelines for Employment of Young Workers and nearly 50,000 copies of 
Highlights on Young Workers, both published in 1958, were distributed. New 
publications were similarly in demand. These included a series of leaflets on 
such subjects as Child Workers in Agriculture, Planning Summer Job Programs 
for School Youth, and Young Workers Under 18, a supplement to the earlier chart 
book of that title which has been widely used. 

The Bureau gave technical services in more than 2,500 instances to national 
organizations and others interested in youth-employment problems. Such serv- 
ices were: Advice to the National Child Labor Committee on community youth 
employment projects; aid to the Children’s Bureau in the preparation of the 
youth employment section of its publication, ““A Look at Juvenile Delinquency” ; 
consultant service to the Office of Education on safety training and safety prac- 
tices in programs for vocational education and industrial arts students. 

In carrying out its responsibilities under the FLSA for determining occupa- 
tions too hazardous for minors under 18, the Bureau examines the orders now in 
effect to assure that these are amended when changing conditions indicate need 
for modification. Illustrative of this are the 1959 amendment to three of the or- 
ders, requested by educators, to allow employment of vocational education stu- 
dents in the operation of certain machines under definite safeguards. 

Cooperative agreements with 47 States and jurisdictions for use of their em- 
ployment and age certificates as proof of age under the FLSA were continued. 

In carrying forward its program in the interest of young workers the Bureau 
has the counsel of an Advisory Committee on Young Workers, broadly representa- 
tive of educators, labor and management, youth serving organizations, Federal 
agencies with closely.related interests, and others. A report made by a recog- 
nized survey firm (Greenleigh Associates, Inc.) cites this committee as the one 
major effort being made by the Federal Government, in the area of youth em- 
ployment, to achieve joint consultation between Federal governmental organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem and the various national and civie organizations 
interested. 

The Bureau has actively participated in preparation for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. It has supplied materials to State White 
House conference committees, has shared in the preparation of background 
papers on youth employment and on migrant children, and has aided in the 
preparation of a chartbook setting forth facts on children and youth, issued by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth for conference use. 

In 1961 the Bureau will continue to focus attention on programs to aid youth, 
particularly potential dropouts and early school leavers, and to emphasize the 
positive aspects of legal regulations. Activities will be influenced by recom- 
mendations of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth and by 
those of the Bureau’s Advisory Committee on Young Workers, which will meet 
several weeks after the White House Conference. Illustrative of activities being 
considered are a cooperative program with educators and trade union officials 
to develop greater interest in future craftsmen at the junior high school level, 
and the development of a publication discussing the relationship between child 
labor laws, employment and unemployment of youth, and juvenile delinquenev 


APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 
Mr. Mortey. Thank you, sir. 
oo” 


We are requesting an appropriation of $2,376,000 for 1961. Thisisa 
decrease of $112,000 from the amount available in the current year. 
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The Bureau is requesting rearrangement within this amount to pro- 
vide for an increase of $62,400 for a program of comparison of State 
safety codes with safety standards of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. In order to assure workers of minimum safety, no matter in 
which State they work, uniformity of State industrial safety require- 
ments is needed. 


INADEQUATE COVERAGE FOR INDUSTRIAL HAZARDS 


In 1949 a study of State safety regulations showed that inadequate 
coverage was provided for industrial vn irds. We recently completed 
a sample study of five codes in the area of demolition, ladders, scaf- 
folds, wall and floor openings, and panitation. In such dangerous 
areas as demolition, 45 of the 50 States had no coverage or very poor 
coverage. The coverage in the other four areas was not much better. 

With the funds requested we propose an active program to better 
these conditions on a continuing long-range basis. 

I would like to briefly mention the two programs for which appro- 
priations were made available by Congress for the first time in May 
1959. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 


In accordance with Public Law 85-836, Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act, as of December 31, 1959, 133,000 welfare and pension 
plans and 39,000 annual reports were filed and those documents are 
available in our public document room. Most of the plans filed cover 
more than one type of benefit. More than 380,000 separate benefits 
are provided in these 133,000 plans. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS ACT 


The second new program is maritime safety and we are completing 
the first year of activities under the 1958 amendments to the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. Congress made 
funds available in May 1959. Safety consultants have been recruited, 
trained, and assigned to the 17 port cities which in the past have ac- 
counted for about 85 percent of the accidents in the maritime industry. 

Following intenstive contact with maritime management and labor, 
ship repair ‘and longshoremen safety codes have been completed and 
will appear in the Federal Register within the next few days. 

Senator Hix. How many safety codes did you say? 

Mr. Mortry. Two codes, sir; one in the field of ship repair and the 
second in the field of stevedoring. Those are the two areas that Con- 
gress felt that the accident rate was exceedingly high. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE STATE LEGISLATION 


I want to speak briefly about our efforts in the field of improving 
State legislation and say ‘that in 1959 we provided technical assistance 
to 50 States and territories in the fields of workmen’s compensation, 
child labor, minimum wage, wage collection, safety, and other legis- 
lative areas. 

The Bureau worked with the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy and State agencies on problems relating to radiation 
hazards and provided sug gested language for State legislation, and 
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we are happy to say that during the past year 14 States enacted legis- 
lation improving their State lewisl: ation in this field. 

Senator Hiixi. All of the 50 States called on you in some way or 
other for some advice, and some counsel, and some information; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Mortey. That is correct; not only once, but in many cases, many 
times. 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS AND ADVANCING EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


In the field of young workers the Bureau has been directing its 
efforts in encouraging people to complete their education, increasing 
interest in school work programs, and greater attention to the slow- 
to-learn group. ‘These have been very well received. We have been 
reviewing our responsibilities under the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
determining occupations too hazardous for minors under 18 and in 
this work we have had the constant. support of the State agencies. 
We intend to continue this work. We will work with the Advisory 
Committee on Young Workers and we expect to receive many sug- 
gestions from the White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


WORK IN MIGRATORY LABOR FIELD 


In the field of migratory labor the Bureau has continued its work 
with the States in an effort to improve the living and working con- 
ditions of domestic migratory agricultural workers. There are now 
29 State committees. Six new groups were formed in 1959 and two 
have already been formed in 1960. 

This completes my oral statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hixxy. Those committees have been formed, you say, this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Mottey. Two have been formed in 1960, one in Indiana, and 
the Governor of California announced last week that he was forming 
a committee in California. 

Senator Hitt. We are certainly very much obliged to you. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Mortey. Thank you. 

Senator Hiii. Thank you, sir. 
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Bureau or LABor-MANAGEMENT REPORTS 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. HOLCOMBE, COMMISSIONER; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MORRIS WEISS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR REPORTS AND 
ANALYSIS; DANIEL L. 0’CONNOR, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT; HOWARD JENKINS, DIREC- 
TOR, OFFICE OF REGULATIONS; ALBERT L. MOORE, JR., ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER FOR MANAGEMENT; AND JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACTIVITIES 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the performance of the functions vested in the 
Secretary by the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 55a), and rental of office space in the District of Columbia, 
[$2,000,000] $5,500,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 








1960 } 1961 
Appropriation or estimate a ' . $2, 000, 000 $5, 500, 000 
Obligations by activity 
1960 1961 Change 
Description as Es re ee Re eR ot aed 
| Position | Amount Position Amount Position Amount 
1. Technical assistance, research, | | | 
and processing and fanalyzing | | 
reports : 109 | $600, 000 109 $917, 000 ‘ 7 +$317, 000 
2. Information, correspondence, and | 
public documents } 21 70, 000 21 138, 700 \ +68, 700 
3. Investigation and enforcement | 312 750, 000 312 3, 084, 500 +2, 334, 500 
4. Establishment of rules and regu- | 
lations 12 | 45, 000 12| 106,600 |__-- +61, 600 
5. Administration and management | 
services | 56 225, 000 | 56 418, 300 +-193, 300 
6. Legal services 100 | 270, 000 100 764, 200 sacl +-494, 200 
7. Departmental services _- 10 40, OOO 10 70, 700 +-30, 700 


Total obligations ; 620 2, 000, 000 | 620 5, 500, 000 : +3, 500, 000 
| | 
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Obligations by object 


Change 


Total number of permanent positions- ---- i et 620 | 620 | None 
Average number of all employees_ - ----- Saiemise ten 171 | 608 +437 


OT eens TE co in dcnecucanacancass - cape 61,125,000 | $4,051, 500 +$2, 926, 500 
02 Travel. g i= calace akas 90, 000 | 750, 000 +660, 000 
03 Transportation of things. Sea ca Reet, Roe st 30, 000 | 20, 000 —10, 000 
04 Communication services. __.-.- = aa aa 50, 000 100, 000 +50, 000 
05 Rents and utilities___- inane Senta 220, 000 15, 000 — 205, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. - ata aes sandal 90, 000 60, 800 —29, 200 
07 Other contractual services. ............-..........-..-.. 75, 000 | 176, 300 +101, 300 
08 Supplies and materials_-_-.------~---- ae ee! ao 54, 000 | +19, 000 

Equipment_ cence ae : joka ‘ ze , 000 | 23, 500 — 201, 500 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._.-_--_---_- ; 7, 000 | 237, 000 +180, 000 

gp Rg ee ee a eee ee ere 3, 000 | 11, 990 +8, 900 


Total obligations . _.__- ie 2 : 5, 500, 000 +3, 500, 000 


1960 appropriation $2, 000, 000 
1961 estimate 5, 500, 000 


Total changes +3, 500, 000 


Mandatory increase items: 
Government’s contribution under the Federal Employees’ 
Health Benefits Act pore acennaen 
Annualization of the part-year progr: um being conducted in 
the current year: 
Personal services, 447 man-years___ : ; +2, 981, 500 
Nonlabor____ : ; +1, 018, TOO 
Mandatory decrease items: 
Initiatory costs in excess of estimated normal requirements: 
CY Wer GAninG: Gum Gh: BCC aa hs es ted: — 20, 000 
Shipment of supplies, equipment, OE 8 ia eee 5 — 23, 000 
Printing report forms, instructions, etc____-_ ia me —49, 200 
Rental of office space (picked up by GSA in 1961) __. ea — 205, 000 
Equipment —201, 500 
Program decrease items : 
Nonrecurring 1960 costs: 10 man-years of temporary employ- 
ment necessitated by the initial filing requirements of 
the law —35, 000 


Total change___- £5 BRR PS eee _.. +8, 500, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Now, Mr. John Holcombe, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Holeombe. You have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Hotcomse. I have a very brief prepared statement which, if the 
committee pleases, I would like to read. 

Senator Hitz. All right, sir. You just proceed in your own way, 
sir. 

Mr. Hortcompr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this, my first opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. I am John L. Holeombe, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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I entered civil service by competitive examination in 1934 from 
California. I served in the Bureau of E mployment Security from 
1937 until T was ordered to active military service in 1941. In Decem- 
ber 1945, I was released to assist in setting up the readjustment allow- 
ance program in the Veterans’ Administration. In 1948, I transferred 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense created by the National De- 
fense Act of 1947 where I served as Assistant Budget Director, Deputy 
Comptroller, and then Director of Programing and Control of Mili- 
tary Assistance. 

I assumed my present. responsibility on January 1, but much of 
the difficult. initial organization had already been done, and, in my 
opinion, well done, by the cooperative effort of all levels and bureaus 
of the Department of Labor. Much of the credit belongs to the 
skillful and devoted effort of the four colleagues who are with me 
today. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present 
them to the committee. 

Mr. Morris Weisz, Assistant Commissioner for Reports and Analy- 
sis: Mr. Daniel L. O’Connor, Assistant Commissioner for Com- 
pliance and Enforcement; Mr. Howard Jenkins, Director, Office of 
Regulations; and Mr. Albert L. Moore, Jr., Assistant Commissioner 
for Management. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The appropriation of $5,500,000 requested by the President pro- 
vides for the expenses of the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 
established by the Secretary of Labor to administer the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. It also includes ex- 
penses of the Solicitor of the Department of Labor in the administra- 
tion of that act which will be supported by Mr. Harold C. Nystrom, 
Acting Solicitor of the Department, and Departmental Services which 
will be supported by Assistant Secretary Dodson. 


INITIAL OPERATIONS 


This chart highlights the initial phases of the program. The 
Labor-Management. Reporting and Disclosure Act became law on 
September 14, 1959—less than 5 months ago. The deadlines speci- 
fied in the statute required a large volume of work to be instituted 
during the period of initial organization. Some of the most signifi- 
cant are shown on the chart: detailed reports on over 500 trustee- 
ships—initially due 30 days after enactment of the law; reports 
from about 50,000 unions on their constitutions, bylaws, et cetera— 
due 90 days after enactment; and financial reports, due 90 days 
after each fiscal year. 

This workload started immediately because it includes responsi- 
bility for preexisting reports under the Taft-Hartley Act, but. it 
reaches its peak at the end of March when reports must be filed for 
fiscal years which are the calendar year. 

This chart cannot show the many other actions that had _ been. 
taken during this initial period. Within a few days after enact- 
ment, Secretary Mitchell published notice to all unions as to their 
responsibility for assuring that their officers were qualified under 
the act and specifically called upon certain organizations which 
had been investigated by the McClellan committee to dismiss as 
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officials and key employees individuals who were disqualified under 
section 504. About a million and a half pieces of informational 
material were prepared and issued all the way from technical regula- 
tions and interpretation to informational pamphlets written in as 
simple English as possible. Several hundred complaints alleging 
violation of the law have been received, examined and, where 
circumstances warranted, placed under investigation. 


SOURCE OF COMPLAINT 


Senator Hitt. Do most of these complaints come from individual 
members of particular unions 4 

Mr. Hotcomse. That is correct, most of them are from union 
members. 

Senator Hiti. From union members ? 

Mr. Hoitcomse. That is correct. 

At the same time, it Was necessary to organize and staff the Bureau. 
As is shown by this line on the left, it was necessary to start at first 
with about 50 people from other parts of the Department. As rapidly 
as careful selection and full compliance with civil service standards 
permit, we are recruiting the permanent staff of the Bureau as is 
shown by this lower line projected to the end of the fiscal year. 


EMPLOYEES AT END OF FISCAL YEAR 


Senator Hiri. Are you coming to the number you expect to have 
by the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Hotcompr. Yes, sir; that is shown on the chart. It will be 
620 and that is the number that is asked in this budget for fiscal year 
1961, straight through the fiscal year. 

Senator Hinz. I see. In other words, by the end of the fiscal year 
you will have about 620 people and this budget that you now are 
requesting will provide for that m: ny people for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Hotcomse. That is correct, sir. This includes not only the 
people in the Bureau, but the extra people required for the Solicitor’s 
Office and for other enn al functions. 

Senator Hitt. When you say “other departmental functions,” spell 
that out a little more specific aie. will you? 

Mr. Horcomne. I think Assistant Secret tary Dodson can speak to 
that more clearly than I, since these people are under his supervision. 

Mr. Dopson. The departmental functions consist of a centralized 
personnel operation, departmental informational office, and my own 
general management services within the Department. By : adding 620 
new positions to the Department there is need for new job desc rip- 
tions, there is need for recruitment, so the personnel office has to be 
augmented. Likewise this has placed a heavy burden upon the de- 
partmental informational office and it had had to be augmented by 
a couple of positions, and there are two positions to cffset generai 
management activity that is in my own immediate office. 


DIFFICULTIES IN RECRUITING 


Senator Hiiy. Let me ask you this: Are you having any trouble 
much recruiting these people ? 
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Mr. Dopson. There is trouble in recruiting. It takes time to recruit, | tha 
but we have made a point of transferring wherever we can qualified | nic: 
people in the Department to this new Bureau so that it could get java 
underway without undue delay, and we have also borrowed people | pec 


from other Government agencies on a reimbursable basis. \ 
Senator Hitt. In other words, a considerable number of your people | ex] 
will not be people new in the Government service, is that right 4 une 
Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; that is correct. cor 

, 

METHOD OF SUBMISSION OF ESTIMATES oul 


Senator Hint. Let me ask this question. The section “Office re- onic 
quested funds it needed in connection with this work.” Why were 
they not included in the funds already requested through this new 
bureau here, or this new setup ¢ J 


Mr. Dopson. The estimates for this particular new Bureau were | pre 
the latest ones submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. All of the | it 1 
other estimates had been completed, some form of galley proof com- | fal 
pleted, and the Budget Bureau made a decision “that they would | in 
continue to make one single request for the moneys needed for this | We 
particular activity, but it would include the needs for the depart- | is a 
mental office and of the Solicitor’s Office. ee. 

This followed the practice in connection with the supplemental | the 
appropriation that we got for this year, which was made in one lump 
sum, but gave the Secretary ae to take care of these other — to 
expenses. wo 

Senator Hitz. Of course in the supplemental it wasn’t established | 
and, furthermore, it was late and we had to move fast. You didn’t | 
have as much time to work it out as you have now. 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct, and at the time, as I tried to indicate, 
the Budget Bureau was considering these estimates they had already 
completed and had at the printer the other estimates for the Secre- 
tary 's Office and the Solicitor’s Office. There is no objection whatso- 
ever if it is the desire of the committee to put these amounts in their 
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proper appropriation. 
Senator Hitu. In other words, there would be no objection if we the 
want to put the funds for the Secretary’s Office and the Solicitor’s | @™ 
Office right in with the funds for these particular appropriation | 1 
accounts / vol 
Mr. Dopson. That is correct, because certainly in next year ’s esti- | to 
mate the Department would take the initiative to do that. 
Senator Hini. You can get a truer picture of what the cost of this | me 
operation is if these funds all go through this new setup. an 
Mr. Dopson. At the beginning it does give you a truer picture. col 
Senator Him. All right, sir. of 
me 
NEED FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE pr 
Mr. Hotcompr. Obviously, with the workload and time schedule of 

I have described, and the staffing pattern shown by this line there 

are certain types of technical examination of the reports that should 
be done to fully carry out the intent of the statute, but which we | 
can only do as we get qualified people hired and trained for this | tic 
technical and unprecedented kind of work. It must be expected | Ai 
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that these reports prepared for the first time will be subject to tech- 
nieal errors. To correct them, technical assistance must be made 
available at the local union level to educate the large number of 
people who must report, as to just what is required. 

We are taking steps to do this just as rapidly as possible. Our 
experience to date and that of the New York Department of Labor 
under a somewhat similar statute indicate that we will have to have 
correspondence on about one-half of the forms and reports submitted. 

This is considerably more than the workload of 20 percent on which 
our staffing estimates were based and, if it proves to be a continuing 
workload, it will require a reconsideration on staffing and fund needs. 


BUILDING FIELD ORGANIZATION 


Much of the work obviously must be done in the field and we are 
proceeding as rapidly as possible to set up a field organization though 
it is not yet possible entirely to forecast exactly where the load will 
fall, and so we must be careful not to waste money on setting up offices 
in places which prove not to have sufficient workload to justify them. 
We have just set up 22 field offices in areas where we feel sure there 
is a clear requirement. 

Senator Hitx. Do those field offices pretty well follow the pattern of 
the NLRB field offices ? 

Mr. Hotcomse. The NLRB has more field offices. I think it is fair 
to say where we have one the NLRB has one too, but the converse 
would not be true. 

It will probably be necessary to increase the number when we can 
see more clearly the exact distribution of our workload. On this map 
are indicated the locations of our current. field offices. These loca- 
tions permit establishment of more offices, if needed, without expen- 
sive dislocation of existing offices. 


PROGRAM AND BUDGET, FISCAL 1961 


It is evident from the foregoing summary of the initial activities 
that the law prescribes a comprehensive charter of responsibilities 
and functions for the Secretary of Labor. It is equally apparent that 
in many of the areas of responsibility the size of the task and the 
volume of the workload cannot now be accurately gaged and, indeed, 
to a large degree, are dependent upon a variety of external factors 

Thus, to the extent the Department prepares and distributes infor- 
mational and technical materials to assist parties in filing complete 
and accurate reports, areas of misunderstanding and unwitting non- 
compliance can be averted; to the extent meaningful interpret tations 
of the law can be issued, legal uncertainties and doubts can be re- 
moved; and to the extent the Bureau has the investigative staff to act 
promptly and effectively in the handling of complaints, violations 
of the law will be deterred. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 


Senator Hitt. Do you meet with many questions about interpreta- 
tions of the law and, to use a phrase, many uncertainties and doubts ? 
Are there many ? 
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Mr. Horcompe. Yes, sir. We have a great many questions on in- 
terpretations of the law, and with the help of the Solicitor’s office 
we are trying to arrive at logical and workable solutions to those 
questions just as rapidly as we can. 

The proposed budget request of $5,500,000 is therefore based upon 
an organizational structure and a program of activities designed to 
accomplish these objectives. At this juncture it should be regarded 
as the minimum amount now considered as necessary. Experience 
alone will test its adequacy. 


POSITIONS REQUIRED 


In brief, this budget provides for a total of 620 positions. Of this 
total, 275 positions are required to carry out the administrative, re- 
port processing, informational and disclosure, legal and other activi- 
ties at the headquarters or departmental level. The remaining 345 
positions are assigned to the servicing of the needs of the program 
in the field. 

These functions are primarily the investigation of complaints, the 
encouragement of voluntary compliance, and the enforcement. of 
willful violations. Crucial to the successful conduct of these activi- 
ties will be the staff of nearly 200 compliance officers. Legal services 
to the Bureau both in Washington and in the field will be provided by 
the Department’s Office of the Solicitor and $764,200 of the total 
amount requested is to defray the costs of these services. 


EFFECTS OF NEW LAW 


In conclusion, although only about a third of a year has elapsed 
since the law became effective the indications are that it has already 
had salutary effects. Letters and reports flowing to the Department 
reflect a new and healthy interest of union members in the demo- 
cratic functioning of their organizations. Members are expressing 
themselves more freely at their meetings. 

Union constitutions are being revised to make them more demo- 
cratic and consistent with the law. There is a greater interest in 
union elections. Trusteeships are being eliminated. Ex-convicts have 
been ousted from posts of union leadership. Union officials and em- 
ployers have expressed encouraging support of the law’s objectives. 
The task ahead thus becomes one of forging an effective program 
which on the one hand, will remove from ‘the labor-management 
scene dishonest and racketeering elements and, on the other hand, 
will strengthen and preserve the rights of union members and the 
virility of ‘the labor movement. 

This task will not be easy, nor quickly accomplished, but given 
the time and the resources these goals will be achieved. 

Senator Hitz. This is your first appearance before the committee, 
I believe, sir. 

Mr. Hotcomer. Before this subcommittee. 

Senator Hiri. You brought us a good statement and I want to 
thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hotcomspe. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you, sir. 
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Women’s Bureau 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S 
BUREAU, AND ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR; AC- 
COMPANIED BY MISS FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU; MRS. ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF WOMEN’S LABOR LAW AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
STATUS; MRS. STELLA P. MANOR, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
PLANNING, ANALYSIS, AND REPORTS; AND JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 

“WOMEN’S BUREAU 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“For expenses necessary for the work of the Women’s Bureau, as authorized 
by the Act of June 5, 1920 (29 U.S.C. 11-16), including purchase of reports 


and material for informational exhibits, [$509,000] $512,500.” 


Amounts available for obligation 





1960 1961 


ppropriation or estimate -- -- = som ss ee ati aie $509, 000 $512, 500 


Obligations by activity 


| ‘ 
Change 
Description a ai ae ; Weta kh | 
Position Amount Position Amount Position | Amount 


1, Advancement of women’s em- 

ployment opportunities and 

status__- —— : 47 $394, 537 7 | | +$2, 663 
2. Administration and management 

services ped ieee cine es 14 114, 463 115, 300 |- as +837 


Total obligations. - ‘ 61 509, 000 


Obligations by object 


Change 


Total number of permanent positiens oe ‘ 61 61 None 
Average number of all employees- - - ines 61 61 None 


1 Personal services-.. ; ; i $404, 400 | $404, 400 | None 
rravel ; 21, 140 21, 140 None 
8 Transportation of things 500 500 None 
Communication services 5, 050 15, 050 None 
Printing and reproduction. 25, 200 25, 200 None 
% Other contractual services 7, 550 11, 050 +3, 500 
Supplies and materials_. 7, 000 7, 000 None 
9 Equipment a 1, 800 1, 800 None 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- : 25, 940 25, 940 Vone 
15 Taxes and assessments 7 420 420 vone 


Total obligations....._-- 000 512. 500 +3, 5L0 


54568—60——_7 
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Summary of changes 


1960 appropriation ei i $509, 000 
1961 estimate__- ‘ ‘ ceri apes iota cAliieleliovsciy aang. ae 
Total change-- ° i. Seite tS. RS eo ee +3, 500 
Mandatory increase item: Employee health benefits __ +83, 500 
Mandatory decrease item: 1 less extra day of pay in 1961 from 1960. —1. Sas 

Program increase item: Decrease in lapses to provide for reduced 
turnover-_-_-_-_- we oe ogi aahcepsare snp olnseidct +1, 585 
Total change 7 ss ‘ es. : +3, 500 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mrs. Leopold, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor. 

We are happy to have you women here. We welcome you and we 
would be delighted, Mrs. Leopold, to have you proceed in your own 
way. 

Mrs. Leorotp. Mr. Chairman, I should like to file my prepared 
statement for the record, if I may. 

Senator Hitz. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Our estimate for 1961 is for $512,500, an amount which would provide for 
the same staff as in 1960. 


WOMEN IN LABOR FORCE 


In 1959, the number of women in the labor force again exceeded all previous 
records, averaging over 22%, million—better than 8! million more than at the 
height of World War II. This past October, the number reached an all-time high 
of 23% million. 

The number of employed women rose almost 550,000 above 1958 and averaged 
some 21% million. More than 144 million women were unemployed in 1959— 
about 171,000 less than in 1958. 

We know, of course, from census reports for earlier years that a much larger 
number of individual women worked at some time during the year, some for 
only short periods of time. As contrasted with the 22%, million average, prob- 
ably more than 29 million women worked at some time this past year. 

More than one-third of all adult women in the population were working. 
They filled one out of every three jobs, with by far the largest numbers in cleri- 
cal work. More than 2 million women were working in secretarial, stenographic¢, 
and typing jobs; about 1144 million were teaching; another half million were 
nurses. About a million were in high-level jobs as managers, officials, and 
proprietors. 

Today, the average woman worker is just over 40 years of age. Thus the 
forties have become the peak ages for women’s work outside the home. These 
are the women whose children are grown and going to school. Of course, the 
majority of women continue to be homemakers, whether or not they also have 
jobs. Over half of all women and girls over 14 devote full time to homemaking. 
About one-third are workers—many of them also homemakers; the remainder 
are primarily girls between the ages of 14 and 20 who are in school. 

Because of wide interest in the subject of women’s intermittent or part-time 
participation in the labor force, we have during the past year, made an inten- 
sive analysis of facts on women’s part-time work. Our report, now completed, is 
expected back from the printer in April 1960. Incidentally, the Census Bureau 
definition of “part time,’ you may remember, refers to work of less than 35 
hours a week. Last April about 51% million women were working part time in 
nonfarm industries and they equaled 27 percent of all emploved women You 
will be particularly interested, I think. in three facts pointed out by our study: 
First, that fully one-fourth of these are young women under 25 vears of age. 
many of whom are still attending school; second, that the largest numbers of 
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women employed on a part-time basis in nonfarm work were general clerical 
workers—including stenographers and typists: waitresses and other service 
workers; domestic workers; and saleswomen; and third, that there is a small 
but steady increase in the importance of part-time work to women in profes- 
sional jobs. 

We are currently engaged in three relatively new and important program 
projects which will continue into fiscal 1961. These relate to the 1960 decennial 
census, migratory labor, and day care for children of working mothers. 


1960 CENSUS DATA 


In anticipation of the wealth of statistical data which will be forthcoming from 
the 1960 census, we shall begin planning this year for the analyses, tabula- 
tions, and reports that can be derived as the census figures become available. 
It is anticipated that the detailed job information obtained only in the decen- 
nial census will show a remarkable extension of occupational choices among 
women. Also, we expect these detailed data to reveal significant changes from 
1950 in the interrelationships of women’s work characteristics with such per- 
sonal characteristics as age, marital status, family status, and race. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Women’s Bureau, because of its close working relationship with local and 
State organizations and as a member unit of the President’s Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, has developed a program designed to assist local groups in 
improving the situation of migrant farm laborers. Before meeting with local 
groups, our field representatives meet with State officials who advise them in 
the selection of suitable communities. Our representatives assist local groups to 
obtain facts regarding community needs, to develop objectives and plan pro- 
grams to carry them out, and follow up in evaluating progress and planning 
further action. 

The Women’s Bureau plans to assist a home-base community to conduct a pilot 
program to be climaxed in an earning opportunities forum for migrants, for 
the purpose of developing a technique to help families to withdraw from the 
migrant stream and settle in one community. This project will focus on prepar- 
ing the migrants to obtain year-round employment. It will bring together va- 
rious community resources for this purpose including public health and welfare 
agencies and groups concerned with vocational training as well as employment 
counseling. This project grew out of the decreasing need for migrant unskilled 
labor because of greater mechanization in farming. 


DAY CARE 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor and the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, developed their coop- 
erative program designed to stimulate community concern in the provision of 
good day care services for children. In the fall of 1960 day care is to be the 
subject of a national conference which will be attended by representatives of 
women's organizations, professional societies, State and Federal Government, 
health and welfare agencies, industry, trade unions, and day-care associations. 
Prior to the large meeting, several conferences of the newly established Day 
Care Advisory Committee will be held. This Advisory Committee will assist 
in formulating the conference agenda. In preparation for the national confer- 
ence, resources and findings of the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth will be utilized. Another invaluable source of conference material 
is the joint Women’s Bureau-Children’s Bureau survey on resources and pro- 
grams of national organizations for day care of children under 12. This will be 
available in published form prior to the conference 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


As a part of its program of providing career information and encouraging 
young women planning their careers to consider careers in the scientific fields, 
the Bureau during the past year published “Careers for Women in the Physical 
Sciences” and a companion leaflet entitled “Futures in Science for High Schoo! 
Girls.” In order to reach as many young women as possible with this career 
information the Bureau is distributing the leaflet to private and public high 
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schools, and junior colleges throughout the country, and has arranged for wide 
distribution to teachers and members of science clubs through such organiza- 
tions as the National Science Teachers Association and Science Services, Inc. 

We are now undertaking a similar project on opportunities for women ag 
biologists and biological technicians. In fiscal 1961 we also plan to study and 
report on the employment of women as technicians in the scientific and en- 
gineering fields, as a part of a worldwide study initiated by the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

In fiscal 1961, we shall bring up to date our summaries of the employment 
outlook in 14 occupations of special significance to women. These will be in- 
cluded in the 1961 edition of the Department of Labor’s “Occupational Outlook 
Handbook.” 

The 1960 edition of our biennial “Handbook on Women Workers” is now 
underway and will probably become available for distribution next fall. This 
publication is widely used by writers, educators, counselors, students, legislators, 
and many others, as a source book of facts and figures about workingwomen 
and the legislation which affects their working lives. 

We are continuing our efforts to help alleviate the shortage of nurses, pri- 
marily in two ways: First, we are keeping up to date in our collection of 
statistical and economic data about nursing employment and are thereby aiding 
professional organizations and Government agencies working in this field. And, 
secondly, our field representatives are helping local communities to stimulate 
interest in nursing as a career and to be informed of latest manpower develop- 
ments in nursing through their personal contacts and participation in such 
conferences as institutes for nurses and nurses’ workshops. In these activities 
we work closely with such professional organizations as the American Nursing 
Association and the National League for Nursing. 

There is an increasing awareness of the need of older women college grad- 
uates for guidance and training and the Bureau has already given consultative 
service to representatives of Douglass College and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, as well as to a representative of a national magazine. 


EQUAL PAY 


With the enactment of equal-pay laws by Hawaii, Ohio, and Wyoming, 20 
States now have such legislation on the statute books. The Women’s Bureau, 
in its continuing equal-pay program, renders technical assistance upon request 
to women’s and civic organizations, trade unions, and other groups seeking 
to improve women’s wages and working conditions by legislation. Because these 
organizations plan legislative activity at least 1 year in advance, the Women’s 
Bureau is revising its equal pay publications and developing new materials to 
be used prior to the convening of 1961 legislatures. In addition, it is continuing 
its cooperation with the National Equal Pay Committee, which is actively work- 
ing to stimulate national concern in the need for equal pay legislation at both 
the Federal and State level. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


In the field of minimum wage, the Women’s Bureau will continue through 
fiscal 1961 to provide technical assistance on enforcement and administration 
of State laws. In 1959, North Carolina was added to the roster of minimum 
wage States, making a total of 33 States, the District of Columbia. and Puerto 
Rico which have minimum wage laws. Requests are already being received 
from State administrators for help in planning hours of work and wage surveys 
looking toward improvement of existing laws or enactment of new ones. Our 
minimum wage materials are being revised to reflect progress regarding mini- 
mum wage rates, coverage of laws and orders, and specific provisions such as 
overtime. These materials are widely used, not only by State agencies but by 
voluntary organizations within the States. Because of the trend toward re- 
quirement of premium rates for work in excess of the employee’s regular hours, 
the Bureau also proposes to study and make available in published form over- 
time provisions of minimum wage orders and union contracts as they affect 


women workers. 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Women’s family, property, and political rights have been the subject of much 
legislative action in recent years, stimplated by women’s.ever-increasing partici: 
pation in the economic and social life of the Nation. Women’s groups through- 
out the 50 States have called on the Women’s Bureau to furnish technical 
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assistance on the laws of their own States. To answer these requests the Bureau 
has revised its State reports on the legal status of women. In fiscal 1961, when 
the State revisions will have been completed, the Bureau will revise its U.S. 
Summary, Bulletin 157. Both the summary and the separate bulletins are 
widely used by national and international groups concerned with improvement of 
women’s legal status 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


We shall continue to cooperate with national organizations on international 
programs which help create better understanding and good will and advance the 
status of women. We will continue to assist such international organizations 
as the U.N. Commission on the Status of Women, the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, the International Labor Organization, particularly the ILO 
2anel of Consultants on Problems of Women Workers. This is a permanent 
committee recently established by the ILO governing body. The results of 
the panel’s discussion of such questions as equal pay, job training, and child 
care facilities for children of employed mothers were reported to representatives 
of national organizations which are concerned with these questions and which 
follow the work of the ILO with deep interest. 


OLDER WORKERS 


Findings of 18 earning opportunities forums in 11 States and the District of 
Columbia indicate a vital need for counseling and training of mature women, 
professional and nonprofessional, who wish to enter or reenter employment. 
Equally vital is community awareness of its own manpower needs and this 
potential source of supply. Interest in EOF’s has grown in the past year follow- 
ing the agreement signed by the Women’s Bureau and the national office of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs to sponsor future forums through 
State and local club leaders. Five forums in 5 States are in active planning 
stages and 63 other cities in 32 States have shown interest. 

Two new developments have emerged in the application of the EOF technique. 
One is the pattern, applied in the West Palm Beach and the Baltimore forums, 
of directing the forum to both men and women. This seems a sensible approach 
in certain areas. The second, establishment of training for specific groups, is 
becoming a significant part of followup. For example, as a result of the EOF 
in Little Rock, Ark., the floral association sponsored a course to train floral 
assistants ; additional classes in sales and in cleaning and pressing were offered ; 
and the course in practical nurse training was strengthened. In St. Petersburg, 
Fla., over 700 people registered at the forum, more than 400 were interested in 
immediate employment, and more than 300 wanted training. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


During the past year our field staff broadened the scope of its activities in 
several ways. Not only was there an exchange of basic information, national 
and local, on shortages and occupational trends, manpower forecasts, legislation 
affecting women, and training needs, but field staff worked closely with local 
groups to stimulate community action, to assist in planning, and frequently to 
participate in the resulting programs. This service was given to communities 
in holding earning opportunities forums, in meeting needs of migratory workers; 
to State departments of labor in promotion of minimum wage legislation, train- 
ing of mercantile inspectors, and interpretation of common interests; to nursing 
associations in their efforts to meet a critical demand for nurses; and to wom- 
en’s professional and religious groups in a variety of programs. Colleges and 
universities were consulted concerning their plans to provide accelerated teacher 
training to mature college graduates, to meet another critical demand. 

The broadened activity of the field staff, with its emphasis on continuity of 
assistance, is showing results as evidenced by reports of followup on earning 
opportunities forums and on the teacher training program. The latter, launched 
in 1954, brought an estimated 11,000 teachers into the Nation’s classrooms in the 
first 2 years. A recent report of Yale University’s 3-year experiment indicates 
that “mothers-turned-teachers” are better than beginning teachers; Yeshiva 
University’s report to the Ford Foundation on a 5-year tryout echoed this 
conclusion. 

All these activities and contacts with national and local groups have served 
to broaden and strengthen the Bureau’s program by enlisting the cooperation 
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of groups and organizations at the local level. We expect to continue to enlarge 
the scope of our field activities both this year and next, 
I shall be glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Leoroitp. I would like to bring to your attention just one or 
two items which | would like to state briefly. 

Senator Hitn. All right. 

Mrs. Leoroip. I feel that in the years that the Bureau has had a 
field staff, a very small field staff, our knowledge of State and com- 
munity programs and our numerous and varied contacts with many 
organizations and agencies have increased our awareness of current 
social trends and problems, and in the Bureau we apply this knowledge 
as Wisely as we can. 

Our field staff has been in 33 States and 73 cities this past year. 
We work very closely with all of the component parts of the com- 
munity, and obviously we believe that this has been a very valuable 
service. This does not in any way indicate that our program here in 
Washington is not added to by the field staff. In fact, they make our 
program probably broader, give us more information, and we try to 
guide our work from what we know about the whole of the United 
States. 

DESIRE FOR EQUAL-PAY LEGISLATION 


There is just one other item that I would like to mention, and that 

is that with the growth in the number of women in the labor force, 
which I am sure in our manpower projections you have had brought 
to your attention many times, and with the progress of women into 
professional, technical, and managerial positions, we believe that the 
anata ince of equal-pay legislation is more paramount. We would 
like to hope that Congress would consider this legislation which is 
supported by many women’s organizations, as you, I know, are aware 
of, and which will actually mean so much to so m: ny women. 

I know that you have our budget statement. It is the same with 
the exception of the additional amount required for employee health 
benefits. I should be very happy to answer questions, Senator Hill. 
[ took the liberty of giving Mr. Downey two of our most recent pam- 
phlets, which indicate the kind of vocational and career work we do. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


One is the pamphlet on “Future Jobs for High School Girls” and 
the other is one which has been widely accepted with a great deal of 
interest, and that is “Careers for Women in the Physic aul Sciences.’ 
This will be accompanied by a piece which is called “Careers for 
Women in the Biological Sciences,” and with the attention of our 
Nation on this subject we feel that these are both very pertinent 
documents. 

I should be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Hi. We are very happy to have those pamphlets which 
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INCREASE OF WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


You had more women employed last year than you had in 1958, 
did you not? 

Mrs. Leorpotp. Mrs. Manor. 

Mrs. Manor. That is correct, half a million. 

Senator Hitt. About a half million. You had altogether some 
2114 million ? 

Mrs. Manor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. There has been a constant increase in employment 
since the creation of the Women’s Bureau, isn’t that true 

Mrs. Manor. That is correct. That is one reason there are more 
women in the labor force. There have been many more opportunities. 

Mrs. Leorpotp. And we expect in the next 10 years there will be 
even more in the labor force. 

Senator Hitn. We had testimony yesterday that it was estimated 
that the labor force would increase during the next 10 years by some 
13.5 million, and you expect to have your fair share of that 13.5 
million, don’t you ? 

Mrs. Lrorpotp. We would expect to have 6 million, Senator. 

Senator Hiri. Your statement is very interesting. Is there any- 
thing you ladies would like to add? 

Mrs. Leorotp. I think not, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hrin. We certainly want to thank you very, very much. 
We appreciate your coming. 

Mrs. Leorotp. We always enjoy being here. 

Senator Hit. It is always good to have you here. 


Bureau OF EmprLoyres’ COMPENSATION 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED 
BY LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; THOMAS A. 
TINSLEY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FECA; RICHARD D. 
EVANS, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION, AND THEODORE M. SCHWARTZ, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“For necessary administrative expenses and not to exceeed [$102,000] $97,- 

200 for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board [$3,080,000], $3,108,000, 

together with not to exceed $51,700 to be derived from the fund created by 


section 44 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
as amended (33 U.S.C. 906).” 
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Amounts available for obligation 
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1960 1¥61 
Appropriation or estimat $3, O80, 000 $3, 108, 000 
Authorized transfers or reimbursements: From longshore trust fund Public 
Law 86-158 ? : einx 51, 700 51, 700 
Total fund availability or estimate 3, 131, 700 3, 159, 700 
Obligations by activity 
1960 | 1961 Change 
Description at ancl . Bk z pais ae ae sinaidilishatcneeene 
Position Amount | Position Amount Position Amount 
1. Disposition of compensation 
claims 
(a) Federal employees : 312 | $2, 006, 000 312 | $2, 025, 700 ne aa +-$19, 700 
5b) Longshoremen and _ har- 
bor workers 102 772, 000 102 Tee Oe Uientienad +6, 100 
(c) Administration and man 
agement services ; 26 173, 600 26 SAENGEET Ibendaucnces +1, 700 
(d) Administration of War 
Claims Act. .-- 6 31, 400 6 Das POe lnnsune +300 
2. Appeals from determinations of 
Federal employee claims .-- 9 97, 000 | 9 97, 200 ‘ +-200 
Total direct obligations 455 3, 080, 000 | 455 BD WOR GRP locanencese +-28, 000 
3. Administration of longshoremen’s | 
rehabilitation program. --.....-. 7 51, 700 7 51, 700 None 
Total direct and authorized | | 
a 462 3, 131, 700 562 iy Re CO Vda micccoal +28, 000 
Obligations by object 
1960 1961 Change 
Total number of permanent positions_.......-......-....-.... 462 462 None 
Average number of all employees---..........-.-.-.-.-- wena 455 455 None 
01 Personal services_.......... dna ce cai maeeauendatenae 2, 622, 033 $2, 622, 033 | None 
02 Travel a a aes i a sleel  ai i" 95, 900 95, 900 None 
03 Transportation of things........................ a abe accaley 3, 500 3, 500 None 
Ry IE DOG oo cc ck ccncdadmadwnveanintes a 64, 700 64, 700 None 
ees Ne SNE I WO Sa oo ciccawcincnsendue<cctuesutonts 14, 100 14, 100 None 
Ge RS GIG POO IORIOI go ok ini cn ccctccecnaksctcecsnnce 48, 500 48, 500 None 
07 Other contractual services oe iden simaide nals a 48, 600 76, 600 +$28, 000 
Services performed by other agencies...........-..-.-- 16, 500 16, 500 None 
08 Supplies and materials__.-._- cab aviédthodukcnscbwkidtntede 37, 485 37, 485 None 
Be gps cececdeniian aciaie tema at: Ak ce oes 19, 500 19, 500 None 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... ._.-- bean 159, O82 159, O82 None 
15 Taxes and assessments.._...._- ciidtmais oh nccaaees 1, 800 1, 800 None 
Total obligations. _......__- Se I 3, 131, 700 3, 159, 700 +-28, 000 
Deduct: From transfers authorized from longshore trust fund 
I a a re era 51, 700 51, 700 None 
Total direct obligations_...............- ide ncaa eiaictoe 3, 080, G00 3, 108, 000 +28, 000 
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Summary of changes 


; | oi 
Direct Authoriza- Total 
appropria- | tions by estimated 
tion transfer | available 
1960 appropriation or transfer 3 . J $3, 080, 060 $51, 700 | $3, 131, 700 
Estimate for 1961 A ; 3, 108, 000 51, 700 3, 159, 700 
Change requested for 1961. a +28, 000 None +28, 000 


Mandatory increase items: To provide for employee health benefits 


(Public Law 86-382) Saad ake _ +$28, 000 
Mandatory decrease items: 1 less extra day of pay in 1960 from 1961_- — 9, 699 
Program increase items: Reduction in lapses in 1961 over 1960 ; +9, 699 

Total change... ~~~ -<.es0nc ae a ate +28, 000 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“EEMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION CLAIMS AND EXPENSES (INDEFINITE) 


“For the payment of compensation and other benefits and expenses (except 
administrative expenses) authorized by law and accruing during the current 
or any prior fiscal year, including payments to other Federal agencies for medi- 
cal and hospital services pursuant to agreement approved by the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation; continuation of payment of benefits as provided for 
under the head “Civilian War Benefits” in the Federal Security Agency Appro- 
priation Act, 1947, the advancement of costs for enforcement of recoveries in 
third-party cases; the furnishing of medical and hospital services and supplies, 
treatment, and funeral and burial expenses, including transportation and other 
expenses incidental to such services, treatment, and burial, for such enrollees 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps as were certified by the Director of such 
Corps as receiving hospital services and treatment at Government expense on 
June 30, 1943, and who are not otherwise entitled thereto as civilian employees 
of the United States, and the limitations and authority of the Act of September 
7, 1916, as amended (5 U.S.C. 796), shall apply in providing such services, 
treatment, and expenses in such cases and for payments pursuant to sections 
4(c) and 5(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 U.S.C. App. 2012); such 
amount as may be required during the current fiscal year: Provided, That in 
the adjudication of claims under section 42 of the said Act of 1916, for benefits 
payable from this appropriation, authority under section 32 of the Act to 
make rules and regulations shall be construed to include the nature and extent 
of the proofs and evidence required to establish the right to such benefits 
without regard to the date of the injury or death for which claim is made.” 


Amounts available for obligation 




















| 1960 1961 
Appropriation or estimate Seek aaae iakuaiweuaspans apnea $61, 200, 000 | | $65,019, 000 
Total fund availability or estimate --- RI: 61, 200, 000 65, 019, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description | 1960 o | 1961 | Change 
1, Federal civilian employees benefits---..--....-.- _..| $42, 800, 000 $47, 119, 000 +$4, 319, 000 
2, Armed forces reservists benefits_ - _- ee ; _..-| 16, 700, 000 16, 250, 000 —450, 000 
a Neat Ce OE IN inn cdccacsaccundesbGnexsuenes eats 740, 000 700, 000 | — 40, 000 
&, Other hemetts......~2.2<2.-<+<<. og stat seglimaal 960, 000 | 950, 000 | —10, 000 
Te CO CI bi. dcitnnc ccna coguncgeeusesmpenen “61, 200, 000. 65,019,000 | +3, 819, 000 
| 
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Obligations by object 


Pensions, annui , and insuran i $51, 200, OO $65, 019, OOF +-$3, 819, 000 


otal direct obligations. ; 61, 200, 000 65, 019, 000 +3 819, 000 


Summary of changes 
a aa ae ee te bs . $61, 200, 000 
Estimate for 1961 eepadenie prasad et a caccaa dasaiag Wacaumsid., a ee 


______. +3, 819, 000 


Change requested for 1961____--_- a tetera cine 
Mandatory increase items: 
1. Expansion of payment costs on Federal employee claims due 
to cumulative additions to the rolls, the increase in Fed- 


eral employees’ salary in 1958 and increased medical costs... +1, 500, 000 
2. Reimbursement to Public Health Service for inpatient and 

outpatient care to injured Federal employees__-_ +2, 819, 000 
3. Expansion in claims received from volunteer members of 

Civil Air Patrol a < ea +10, 000 


4. Expansion in anticipation of receipt of more claims under 


the Reserve Officers Training Corps____—_--_- a en ee OE +3, 000 
Mandatory decrease items: 

1. Reduction as a result of Public Law 884 repealing legisla- 

tion for coverage of reservists after Dec. 31, 1956__.______ —450, 000 
2. Reduction of war claims benefits, this program is of a 

Eee NOUR ia ee ceed —40, 000 
3. Reduction in claims costs for relief work employees whic h 

is diminishing gradually each year______~_- 5 i —20, 000 
4. Reduction of civilian war benefits, pay: nents | are mi ide for 

injuries occurring prior to Apr. 30, 1945..............- —3, 000 


re Re Sa a sd een _--... +8, 819, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. William McCauley, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation. 

All right, Mr. MeCalley. 

Mr. McCavutey. Mr. Chairman, we have submitted a statement. 

Senator Hii. We will have your statement appear in full in the 
record. 

Mr. McCautey. With your permission I will just submit it for 
the record and comment very briefly. 

Senator Hinw. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The budget estimates for 1961 include two appropriations for the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation, one for administrative expenses of the Bureau and the 
other for payment of benefits authorized by the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act. Also included is an authorization for the expenditure of a specified sum 
from a trust fund created under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act to provide vocational rehabilitation services for permanently dis- 
abled beneficiaries under that Act. 


APPROPRIATION CHANGES 
Administrative appropriation.—The budget estimate proposes an appropriation 


of $3,108,000 for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation for 1961 and $51,700 
additional to be derived from the non-Federal trust fund account. The appro- 
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priation includes $07,200 for expenses of the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
soard. 

The direct appropriation proposes an increase of $28,000 over the amount 
available for the current fiscal year. This additional sum is entirely for the 
cost of contributions toward payment of insurance premiums for employee medi- 
eal services authorized by Public Law 86-852. 

Benefit appropriation.—This appropriation is exclusively for the payment of 
benefits authorized by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and disability 
and death benefits payable under the War Claims Act of 1948 and other similar 
benefit programs. It is estimated that the cost of such benefits during 1961 will 
amount to $65,019,000, representing an increase of $3,819,000 over estimated 
expenditures for the current year. Nearly two-thirds of the increase shown in 
this appropriation, or $2,819,000, is due to a change in budget practices in the 
preparation of the 1961 budget. Under this change, the cost of medical services 
provided for the compensation beneficiaries through the facilities of the U.S. 
Public Health Service will be paid from this appropriation instead of including 
this item, as heretofore, in the appropriations of the Public Health Service. 
The remainder of the increase represents the cumulative costs of new cases 
added to the compensation rolls. 


BUREAU PROGRAMS 


No changes are contemplated during 1961 in the scope of the Bureau’s pro- 
grams which are confined solely to administration of Federal legislation pro- 
viding workmen's compensation protection or similar benefits for some 3 million 
employees. 

The only change in the Bureau's functions since our last appearance before 
you results from Public Law 86-233, approved September 8, 1959. Under this 
law, disability benefits payable for war-risk injuries to certain seamen are pay- 
able effective July 1, 1959, from the employees’ compensation fund. In prior 
years, such benefits were payable from funds under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. The estimate for 1961 is based on a presumption that work- 
loads during that year will continue at the 1960 level. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is currently applicable to all civil- 
ian officers and employees of all branches of the Federal Government and to 
certain other employments to which this act has been extended from time to 
time. The latter include officers and employees of the District of Columbia 
(except members of the police and fire departments), members of the Civil Air 
Patrol and members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, while in training 
at camp or on cruises or en route to or from such activities. It is estimated 
that 2,340,000 employees will be within the purview of this program during 
1961. 

This law, in prior years, was applicable to a number of discontinued programs 
such as the emergency work relief projects operated prior to World War II. It 
was also applicable prior to January 1, 1957, to members of the Reserve of the 
Armed Forces on active or training duty in time of peace. A large number of 
cases arising out of such employments remain on the compensation rolls and 
will be entitled to benefits for some years to come. 

More than two-thirds of the operating expense of the Bureau is expended for 
the administration of this program. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT PROGRAM 


This act, enacted in 1927, to provide workmen's compensation benefits for em- 
ployees in private maritime employment while loading, unloading, and repairing 
vessels on the navigable waters of the United States, has subsequently been 
extended to include private employment in the District of Columbia, employees 
of Government contractors employed at defense bases or engaged in public works 
outside the continental United States, employees of post exchanges and other 
nonappropriated fund instrumentalities of the Department of Defense, employees 
working on the Outer Continental Shelf in the exploration and development of 
natural resources, employees of contractors on certain projects outside the 
United States financed and approved under the Mutual Security Act, and em- 
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ployees of the Red Cross and similar organizations for the Armed Forces out- 
side the United States. 

Liability for the payment of compensation benefits under this program rests 
upon the employer and the only expense to the Federal Government is for the 
administration of the program. The employer must insure his liability for the 
payment of compensation benefits with an insurance carrier authorized by the 
Bureau to write such insurance or by meeting requirements of the Bureau to 
qualify as a self-insurer. 

This program is administered on a decentralized basis through 13 district 
offices in the field. The program relating to employments in the District of 
Columbia is administered through a local district office and the expense for this 
part of the program is paid from funds appropriated to the government of the 
District of Columbia and transferred to the Bureau. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 


The budget estimate proposes an authorization to use $51,700 from the trust 
fund created by section 44 of the Longshoremen’s Compensation Act in connec- 
tion with the rehabilitation of permanently disabled beneficiaries of this act. 
This fund is made up of sums paid by employers in certain fatal cases and from 
fines, penalties, and interest on invested surplus. The Bureau does not operate 
a vocational training program of its own and the amount requested, which is 
the same as that available in the current year, is for the services of seven em- 
ployees to aid in the rehabilitation of seriously disabled employees through 
State facilities. 

WAR CLAIMS ACT 


This is a liquidating program under which benefits are being paid to Ameri- 
can citizens who were captured or detained by the Japanese during World War II 
in the Philippine Islands. The sum of $31,700 is required for the services of a 
small staff of six employees engaged in handling cases arising out of this 
program. 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


This fund established under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act covers 
the cost of all benefits provided by that act and disability and death benefits 
payable under sections 4(c) and 5(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948. It is 
also used to pay benefits for a small number of defense wcrkers injured prior 
to April 30, 1945, or their dependents, who are eligible for ce tain benefits under 
the civilian war benefits program. 

It is estimated that the expenditures from the fund will amount to $65,019,000 
during 1961. This represents a net increase of $3,819,000 over the estimated 
cost for 1960 of which $1 million is due to the cumulative increase in the number 
of cases on the compensation roll and a gradual increase in the rate of payments 
in such cases. New cases added to the rolls are at a higher rate than old cases 
in which benefits are terminated. The principal increase, however, is due to 
the inclusion of $2,819,000 to reimburse the U.S. Public Health Service for 
medical care furnished compensation beneficiaries. 

Statements included in the justification explain the basis for the Bureau’s esti- 
mates but I will be glad to furnish such additional information as the members 
of the committee may desire. 


APPROPRIATION CHANGES 


Mr. McCautey. The administrative appropriation for the Bureau 
provides no change in our organization and includes only a small ad- 
ditional item of $28,000 to cover an increase in cost for contributions 
toward the insurance premiums for the health program. 

The appropriation for payment of compensation benefits shows an 
increase of $3,819,000 over estimated expenditures for the current year 
This increase is principally due to a change in budget practices 
through which the cost of medical services supplied through the Pub- 
lic Health Service facilities which has heretofore been included in 
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the appropriations of the Public Health Service has now been trans- 
ferred to this appropriation. 

It is my understanding that a like amount will be deducted from 
the appropriation for the operation of the Public Health Service 
hosiptals, as an offset against this. I might note in this connection 
that in making this change the Bureau of the Budget did not take into 
account the added administrative expense of handling the individual 
charges from the Public Health Service, which we will have to process 
just as we do other charges from private facilities. 

Senator Hitt. Were you allowed additional funds to do this job 
through the transfer? 

Mr. McCactey. Sir? 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS TRANSFERRED 


Senator Hrix. Since this responsibility was transferred to you from 
the Public Health Service, do you have in this budget allowance of 
additional funds to meet this additional work ? 

Mr. McCavtry. Not to cover the additional cost of administering 
the new system. 

Senator Hiny. I say do vou have funds in this budget to take care 
of that? 

Mr. McCautey. It will mean that we will have to transfer, if pos- 
sible, from some of our other activities to absorb this additional cost. 
It is equivalent to about 5-man years of work. As I say, no provision 
was made to cover that. additional expense in our administrative ap- 
propriation. 

Senator Hiii. In your administrative appropriations. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. There hasn’t been any change in our 
program since we last appeared before you. We are continuing the 
same activities; and unless there are some questions you would like 
to raise I will submit my budget on that statement. 


STATUS OF TRUST FUND 


Senator Hit.. How is your trust fund these days ? 

Mr. McCavtey. The trust fund account is made up of funds de- 
posited in the Treasury by private employers and insurance carriers. 
It is not Federal money. That is used in the amount indicated in the 
estimates for administrative expenses in connection with rehabilita- 
tion of permanently disabled beneficiaries. 


STATUS OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


Senator Hint. What about the status of your employees’ compensa- 
tion fund ¢ 

Mr. McCautry. That covers all benefits payable under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act and that is the appropriation showing 
an increase of $3,819,000. 

Senator Hiri. We are certainly very much obliged to you. 

Thank you again, very, very much. Thank you. 

Mr. McCautey. Thank you. 

The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board consists of three members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor. It is a quasi-judicial body which has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to review appeals filed by Federal employees from final 
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decisions of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. Soard procedures are informal 
and designed to facilitate expeditious and careful consideration of issues raised 


on appeal. 
The operations of the Board are essentially current and no program increases 
are being requested for 1961. 


Wace anp Hovur Drviston 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE T. LUNDQUIST, ADMINISTRATOR; AC- 
COMPANIED BY FRANCIS J. COSTELLO, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR; SAMUEL GANZ, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; WARREN 
C. ANDERON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF MANAGEMENT OPERATIONS 
AND SERVICES, WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION; AND JAMES E. DOD- 
SON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for performing the duties imposed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1988, as amended, and the Act to provide conditions for the 
purchase of supplies and the making of contracts by the United States, ap- 
proved June 30, 1936, as amended (41 U.S.C. 35-45), including reimbursement tt 
State, Federal, and local agencies and their employees for inspection services 
rendered, and not to exceed $3,000 for expenses of attendance of cooperating 
officials and consultants at conferences concerned with the work of the Division, 
[$11,489,000] $11,529,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 | 1951 


$11, 489, 000 
| 


Appropriation or estimate ideal ac ec ta $11, 529, 000 


Obligations by activity 
1960 1961 Change 
Description g ; a sa aosmsisei 


| Position Amount Position Amount Position Amount 
' 


RN ER: 


ToS 


1. Enforcement 1,14] $9, 759, 500 1,141 | $9, 791, 300 +$31,800 § 
2 we determinations 63 621, 900 63 | 624, 400 ia +2, 500 | 
3. Regulations and research 71 668, 800 | 71 672, 200 a +-3, 400 
4. Administration and management 
services 69 438, 200 49 PL, 200 | 5-00. +2, 300 
Total obligations oor 5 1,344 | 11, 489. 000 1,344 | 11,529,000 |...-- +40, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1960 1961 | Change 

Total number of permanent positions_-.-....-.--- aaaie ‘ 1, 344 1, 344 | None 
Average number of all employees = — pateitedeeitiend 1, 309 1, 309 | None 
01 Personal services. __--- a sh idea cae $9, 117, 100 $9, 081, 600 — $35, 500 
02 Travel. ‘ idee asians a 816, 200 | 816, 200 | None 
03 Transportation of things. catia cca a “| 40, 000 | 40, 000 | None 
04 Communication services sats oe 190, 500 | 190, 500 | None 
05 Rents and utility services aceasta etaabeoalaba és the 22, 000 | 22, 000 | None 
06 Printing and reproduction -_--.-- al oa 135, 100 135, 100 None 
07 Other contr: vctual services . : 170, 600 246, 100 +75, 500 
Services performed by other agencies iced pamela 310, 000 | 310, 000 | None 

08 Supplies and materials__-- i 78, 200 78, 200 None 
09 Equipment : a 25, 000 25, 000 | None 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- 582, 300 582, 300 | None 
15 Taxes and assessments_------- sie ase 2, 000 2,000 | None 
Total obligations eee : ns 11, 489, 000 11, 529, 000 | +40, 000 


Summary of changes 


cia sada pal alec $11, 489, 000 
ih akin edeiiaeaien 11, 529, 000 


1960 appropriation_____-~--- 
1961 estimate 


Tote) Hen) oo oi ee Se eee 4.40, 000 


Mandatory increase items: to provide for employees’ health bene- 
fits (Public Law 86-382) _- si ater Siegel cain eine +75, 500 
Mandatory decrease items: 1 less extra day of pay in 1961 from 


ROU cs lei cin ts ces Sa sto Da cscs ch ct alia celeste aoa —35, 500 


"Otel. .CHGQQG. .. onkiccden nunca cca eeeldeeenaaeeneeaen +40, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Lundquist, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division. 

All right, Mr. Lundquist. We are glad to have you here and we 
will be gi: ad to have your statement. 


(The statement referred to follow:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Division’s request for fiscal 
year 1961 is $11,529,000, which will allow us to continue our programs at 
the 1960 level. Our request includes an increase of $40,000 for the new em- 
ployee health benefits program under Public Law 86-382. The total cost of this 
program will be $75,500, but we are able to absorb $35,500 by applying funds 
for a nonrecurring extra day of pay in 1961. 


ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 


When I appeared before this committee 2 years ago, I described the extent 
of noncompliance with the acts which was disclosed by our 1957 compliance 
survey. I indicated that we were not satisfied with the level of compliance 
and that we hoped to improve it by improving our enforcement program and 
investigation techniques. 

There has been a substantial increase in disclosures of underpayments as re- 
flected in the statistics for fiscal year 1959. The amount of back wages found 
due was $22.4 million, or $2.8 million more than in 1958. Minimum wage under- 
payments increased by $800,000 and overtime underpayments by $2 million. 
The volume of complaints received has remained high and actually increased 
over last year by 1,000. 

Our experience during the first half of this fiscal year suggests that in 1960 
investigations will disclose about $25 million in underpayments. 

We have concluded that the increase in the amount of underpayments dis- 
closed is, substantially at least, because of improvements in our operations. 


While we do not believe that the extent of noncompliance has been increasing, 
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we plan to make limited compliance surveys during the next year to obtain in- 
formation on the level of compliance. Such surveys will also provide informa- 
tion which will assist us in planning enforcement programs. 


WALSH-HEALEY PUBLIC CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1959, prevailing minimum wage determinations were issued under 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act for five industries: Surgical instruments 
and apparatus, with a determined minimum hourly rate of $1.25: drugs and 
medicine, $1.20; bituminous coal, $1.40 to $2.846 depending on the production 
district; soap, $1.50; and flour milling, $1.80. During the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year one additional minimum wage determination was issued, evapo- 
rated milk, $1.68. 

During fiscal years 1960 and 1961 we plan to proceed vigorously with the 
wage determinations program. 


TERRITORIAL WAGE ORDER PROGRAM 


As a result of the minimum wage order program in Puerto Rico operated in 
accordance with the tripartite Industry Committee procedure almost 40 percent 
of the covered workers on the island are now employed in industries with 
minimum rates of $1 an hour. Public Law 85-750 enacted August 25, 1958, 
provides that rates below $1 shall be reviewed at least once in each biennial 
period commencing July 1, 1958. Additionally, the Puerto Rico Minimum Wage 
Board is reviewing all rates below 70 cents an hour in the alternate vears be 
tween Federal reviews. Thus, the rates in the lower paying industries in Puerto 
Rico are being reviewed once each year either by a Federal or a Commonwealth 
committee. 

Under the Division’s current wage order program, it is planned that the mini- 
mum rates for virtually all industries with rates below $1 in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa will be reviewed by an industry committee 
within 24 months after the previous review even though the statute itself would 
allow a longer period. While the Secretary is authorized to order an additional 
review for particular industries within any biennial period, thus far no need 
has been found to exercise this authority. However, we will not hesitate to 
utilize the authority to order an additional review, if the circumstances in any 
cases which arise in the future warrant such action. 

We anticipate that our other program requirements will remain substantially 
unchanged in 1961 and we will continue to strive for improvement in all areas 
of our operations. It is our objective to maintain a vigorous and vigilant atti- 
tude toward all known areas of noncompliance, and those larger areas where the 
potentials for noncompliance are apparent or inherently possible. We are con- 
vinced that, with the limited staff available, we must proceed in a helpful but 
vigorous fashion to bring into compliance those who may violate because of in- 
advertence, to discourage carelessness leading to noncompliance, and to deter 
appropriately those who would willfully violate these minimum labor standards. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunpquisr. Yes. A statement has been submitted for the 
record. 

In summary, I might say that our appropriation request of 
$11,529,000 for fiscal year 1961 will . us to continue our programs 
at about the same level as this ye We expect to make between 
50,000 and 55,000 investigations, which will probably disclose about 
$25 million annually in unpaid back wages. 

While the number of investigations has not ch: anged appreciably in 
recent years, our findings of unpaid back wages have increased 


substantially. 
VIOLATIONS OF LAW 


Senator Hirt. When you say the volume of back wages has in- 
creased, you mean there ‘has been more violation of the law and. less 
cooperation under the statute ? 
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Mr. Lunpqutisr. Mr. Chairman, we don’t think the violations are 
increasing. We think that our ability to find those violations that are 
occurring is increasing. We are constantly watching that factor, 
though, and we want to be fully apprised and are doing everything 
in our power to ascertain whether or not violations are increasing. 
We don’t think they are. 

Senator Hitt. You don’t think they are? 

Mr. Lunpaquisr. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You think the law is being complied with about as 
good today as it has been in the past and, I am sure, you have more 
and more employers all the time; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Lunpqutsr. Yes, we do. We think that in general the average 
employer wants to comply and in fact is complying. 

Senator Hiti. And is complying ? 

Mr. Lunpaquistr. Yes, sir. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS PROGRAM 


We have only one change in our request this year and that is to 
provide for the cost of the new employee health benefits program. 
Other than that the appropriation request is the same. 

Senator Hitt. That is the statute that we passed in the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Lunpevist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Other than that your budget is the same? 

Mr. Lunpqvuist. Yes, sir. I have no other comments, sir, unless 
you have some questions. 

Senator Hiii. Do any of you gentlemen of the staff have anything 
you would like to say? 

Mr. Coste.tio. No, thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. I think you have brought us an encouraging report. 
I want to thank you very much. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. NYSTROM, ACTING SOLICITOR; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR; WILLARD H. 
SHAFFER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE SOLICI- 
TOR; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“For expenses necessary for the Offic» of the Solicitor, [$2,695,000] $2,715,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 1961 


Pei ie ae CREE acid cuseseibhinn deen eieietinusanteagbtoemisdees $2, 695, 000 | $2, 715, 000 


I 


54568—60——_8 
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Obligations by activity 


APPROPRIATIONS 


1960 1961 Change 
Description ae = 
Positions Amount Positions| Amount Positions A mount 
Wepal nt pr ( t 
1) Litigati 39 $354, 655 39 $356, 955 +$2, 30 
Inte ret I ‘ } 
1 Vise 30 343, 158 39 15, 458 +2, 30 
c) Wage determi ions (4 440, Y42 64 445, 042 | +4, 10 
Le tive isory ser | 
ices 22 204, 058 22 205, 358 +1, 30 
Field legal services 134 1, 118, 334 134 1, 126, 334 +8, 00) 
Administration and management } 
services 33 233, 853 33 235, 853 | +2, 00 
lotal ob tions 331 2 65, 000 331 2 715, 000 +20, 000 F 
Obligations by objects 
| 1960 1961 | Change 
Potal number of permanent positions 331 331 None 
Average number of all employees 323 32 +] 
01 Personal services ; . $2, 225, 112 $2, 225, 112 None 
02 ‘Travel 77, 400 77,400 | None 
03 ‘Transportation of things 2, 200 2, 200 | None 
04 Communication services 19, S50 49, S50 None 
05 Rents and utilities 4, 500 $, 500 None 
06 Printing and reproduction # 41, 000 41,000 | None 
07 Other contractual services . 103, 111 123, 111 | $+-$20, 00 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 700 42, 700 None 
09 Equipment ‘ ; g 10, 000 10, 000 } None 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : ‘ 136, 778 136, 778 | Nong 
15 Taxes and assessments a cebu etetiesen ‘<n 2, 349 2, 349 | None 
Total obligations 2, 695, 000 2,715, 000 +$20, 000 


ee | a I ee aes kisah 
1961 estimate 


Total change___-__~_- 
Mandatory increase items: 
(Public Law 86-3882) _- 7 cal wees ag ees 
Mandatory decrease items: 1 less day of pay in 1961 from 1960______ 
Program increase items: decreased lapses to provide for reduced 
PUreever owns 


To provide for employees’ health benefits 


Total change__-__-_~- 
Administrative adjustments 


Reduction of 3 positions from the number contemplated in 1960 


a : i Divs sabew the tect 

Reallocated to nonlabor cost to more properly reflect the objects of 
expenditure from which services derived from the working capital 
fund are financed, and to provide for adjustments in nonlabor cost 
based on past experience____-__-_ mole 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hirir. Now, Mr. Harold C. Nyst rom, Acting 
Office of the Solicitor. 

Mr. Nystrom, we are glad to have you here. 
Solicitor for some little time. 

Mr. Nystrom. Since last June, sir. 


$2, 695, 000 
2, 715, 000 


+20, 000 


+20, 000 
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+8, 474 


+20, 000 


—$8, 678 


Solicitor, 


You have been Acting 
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None 
None 
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None 
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Senator Hitt. We are glad to have you here, sir. We would be glad 
to have you proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Nystrom. It is a ea isure to appear before the committee and 
be given the opportunity to present a justification of the budget 
estimates of the Office of the Solicitor for the coming fiscal year “of 
1961. 

I have a statement which, with the committee’s permission, I would 
like to have included in the record. 

Senator Hin. All right. We will file that in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


I appreciate this opportunity to present the justification of the budget esti- 
mates of the Office of the Solicitor for the coming fiscal year of 1961. 

Our budget request for the fiscal year 1961 is $3,479,200 an increase of $784,- 
200 over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1960. This increase is for two 
purposes, the continued operations in 1961 of the Office of the Solicitor in the 
performance of its functions under the new Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act amounting to $764,200, and for a mandatory administrative mat- 
ter covering the contribution by this office to the new health benefit plan un- 
der the Employees’ Health Benefit Act of 1959 amounting to $20,000. 

In the narrative description submitted to you with the budget request for 
the activities of the Department under the new Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act, there is included on page 22 a summary statement of the 
responsibilities of the Office of the Solicitor. In the period since enactment 
of the act there have been heavy demands on this Office for legal services. The 
complexity of the law and the fact that it deals with areas primarily not 
regulated by Federal law, involving a number of aspects of internal relations 
within a private organization between that organization and its members, 
has necessarily added to the burdens of our lawyers. In addition, as in the 
case of the new Bureau, the fact that such a short time existed between the 
enactment and effective dates of the statute has placed us in the position of 
developing positions and administering at the same time that we were recruit- 
ing needed additional personnel. It is in the light of these responsibilities that 
I wish to discuss the werk we have accomplished and the prospects we fore 
see in the future. 

To start with, we had to provide ourselves with the working tools for inter- 
pretation and enforcement of the law. ‘To this end, the following studies and 
source materials relating to the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 have been or are being prepared : 

I. A 4-volume compilation of all the legislative documents (bills, committee 
reports, congressional debates, etc.) pertinent to congressional consideration and 
passage of the act. 

II. An index for each section of titles I through VI of the act, giving the ref- 
erences to each page in the committee reports and debates dealing with the sub- 
ject matter of each section, and the act generally. 

ITI. A detailed study of the legislative history of each title and section of 
titles Il through VI, and related sections of the act, prepared in the follow- 
ing form: 

(1) A general legislative history of each title, comprising— 
A. an index to page references in the Senate and House commit- 
tee hearings related to the full title or related sections of the act: 
B. the text of passages from the degates in daily Congressional Rec- 
ord and from committee reports relating to the full title or related 
sections of the act. 
(2) A section-by-section legislative history, comprising— 
A. the text of the section ; 
B. an anlysis of the section ; 
Cc. astatement indicating the basis of the section: 
LD. a statement indicating any changes made from the House or 
Senate versions: 
KE. a comparative text (Ramseyer) of the section; 
F. an index to page references in the Senate and House commit- 
tee hearings relating to the section or related sections of the act: 
G. the text of excerpts from the debates in the daily Congressional 
Record and from committee reports relating to the section, or related 
sections of the act. 
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While preparing these materials for our own use, it was necessary at the 
same time to provide the legal services required for each step in getting the 
Department’s program underway. We have assisted in the preparation and 
performed the legal review on the earlier and final drafts of five sets of forms 
and instructions. We have also reviewed and advised in the preparation of li 
informative pamphlets on as many phases of the law, all written to aid and 
assist labor and management in meeting the requirements of the act. By special 
assignment of key personnel the Office of the Solicitor prepared 15 compre 
hensive documents for publication in the Federal Register. These include 75 
pages of basic legal interpretations required for the administration of the act. 
Others are in preparation. 

From the date of enactment, September 14, 1959, the Office of the Solicitor has 
received for legal consideration upward of 525 counted requests (and a very 
substantial number uneounted) from management, unions, and the general 
public for written interpretations and opinions on almost as many different 
questions for law concerning the new act. Of this number we have been able 
to research and prepare individual written opinions on about 250, and to answer 
many of the others through bulletins which we prepared. Oral requests for 
advice, interpretations, and opinions received from the Bureau, as well as from 
representatives of management and unions have totaled over 350. These are the 
highlights of the work we have carried on while at the same time performing 
the necessary “tooling-up” operations and selecting a competent staff to perform 
the duties involved in the program 

With respect to future planning and workloads, we know that we will be 
faced with many questions that have not as yet had time to develop. Enforce- 
ment work under the act is only starting. As of this date we have prepared for, 
and represented the Secretary in. two hearings before the U.S. Board of Parole 
in proceedings in which union officials with felony records were asking exemp- 
tion from the bar against holding union offices imposed by section 504. Briefs 
stating the views of the Secretary have been prepared. We are now processing 
for referral to the Department of Justice the first investigation file involving 
apparent criminal violations of the statute. As discussed by Mr. Holcombe, 
the enforcement phase of this act is just commencing to be felt at the Bureau 
level. As the deadline is passed for the return of financial statements by the 
unions an entirely new phase of the act will open. This will bring a greater 
workload in interpretations as well as enforcement. 

At the present time we have almost completed our staffing of the Washing- 
ton oftice. One of the greatest difficulties at the present is obtaining necessary 
stenographic and clerical help. We are proceeding according to plans in the 
staffing of our field offices to provide necessary legal services there. It is in the 
field offices where many of the major functions will be carried on in the future, 

The novelty of this law and lack of precedents for much of what must be done 
has necessitated cautious planning. However, our past experience over many 
years in providing legal services for a variety of the Department’s programs, 
and particularly in our operations connected with the administration and en- 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act has given us a reasonable basis for 
our planning and estimates for these new responsibilities. The experience 
thus far, which I have discussed with you today, supports our present planning. 
Further experience will, of course, provide more guidance for future estimates. 

During the past year, in the established programs and responsibilities the 
Office of the Solicitor has continued to provide the necessary legal services for 
the functions and programs of the Department of Labor, including the admin- 
istration of the labor standards program for Federal and federally assisted 
construction work. There has been no diminution in our workload and none 
is anticipated for fiscal 1961. 

Experience over the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960 discloses that vigorous 
enforcement of the many labor standards laws, so important to the welfare of 
the people of this country, is reaping results. In the fiscal year 1959, trial liti- 
gation reached its highest overall level in 19 years. The record of cases handled 
during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960 indicates an even greater increase. 
Litigation to enforce the Secretary's regulations promulgating safety codes under 
the 1959 amendment to the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act: is also 
expected to intensify the workload in fiscal year 1961. 

The civil enforcement and judicial review actions under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are conducted through the appellate court stage by the Office of 
the Solicitor, pursuant to authority provided in the act and agreements and 
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understandings with the Department of Justice. Although this law has been 
in existence since 1938, the appellate work continues to be heavy and each case 
of significant importance. Just recently in Mitchell v. Kentucky Finance Co. 
(359 U.S. 290) the Supreme Court in considering for the first time whether the 
1949 amendments to the “retail establishment” exemptions had broadened the 
fields of business enterprises to which the exemption would apply, held that 
the specific statutory tests now incorporated in the exemption do not supersede 
the basic requirement that an exempt establishment must be of the type gen- 
erally regarded as retail. This decision is particularly significant because a 
holding that the exemption was broadened to include other establishments would 
have reduced substantially the classes of workers for whose protection the act 
was passed. 

The work of the Office of the Solicitor in the field of manpower and employ- 
ment security is expected to be heavy during the fiscal year 1961. The exten- 
sion of the migrant labor agreement of 1951 with a series of comprehensive 
amendments will raise many new interpretative questions. The presently 
planned intensified efforts to assure compliance with the terms of the interna- 
tional agreement will increase the activity of those administering this program 
both in Washington and in the field. It is also fully expected that in the field 
of employment security most of the States, during the meetings of their legisla- 
tures in 1961, will consider many proposals concerned with unemployment in- 
surance. Legal assistance on such proposals, furnished by the Office of the 
Solicitor, will involve added responsibilities for this Office. 

The increased coverage and expansion of federally financed and federally as- 
sisted construction are demonstrated by the constant increase in the number of 
wage determinations issued by the Wage Determinations Division. In the fiscal 
year 1959 we reached an all-time record of 37,134 wage decisions issued. Re- 
ports for the first 6 months of 1960 indicate the estimate of 41,575 will be sur- 
passed and that the increased estimate of 42,675 for 1961 is well justified. 
The activity in coordination of enforcement of the Davis-Bacon and associated 
acts also reached a record in the fiscal year 1959. The continuation of this 
high level of enforcement is being demonstrated in fiscal year 1960 and can be 
expected to continue in 1961. 

The activities discussed above are only some examples of the performance of 
our responsibilities and the level of work maintained by the entire office. The 
increases of both responsibility and workload are being met, at the present time, 
by the contsant review of pressure points and the taking of prompt measures to 
prevent accumulation of backlog, and by a continuing effort to assign capable 
specialized personnel to positions best fitted to their ability. It is our good for- 
tune to have an excellent staff whose determination to insure an effective, fair 
and impartial administration of the laws entrusted to our care is, in my opinion, 
in the best traditions of the public service. 


STATEMENT REGARDING LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. Nystrom. As indicated in the statement our request for fiscal 
1961 involves no program increase in any of the established programs 
of the Solicitor’s Office. 

[ would like to summarize, if I may, and read some excerpts from 
the statement regarding the ‘work of the Solicitor’s Office under the 
Labor-Management. Reporting and Disclosure Act. 

It is for this activity that the additional funds are requested for 
fiseal 1961, which Mr. Holcombe mentioned in his testimony. 

Senator Hirx. Tell us a little bit about how you come into that 
operation. 

FUNCTION OF SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Nysrrom. There are a great many activities, of course, in put- 
ting this law into effect which involve legal services. The Solicitor’s 
Office, both initially and on a continuing “bi isis, 1S required to provide 
the necessary legal services for, first, promulg ation of regulations and 
the development and adoption of reporting forms, and the issuance of 
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inte ‘rpreti ations under the act: second, advice and counsel to the Bu- 
reau of Labor-Management reports in the investigations with respect 
to possible violations which are authorized or required under various 
provisions and titles of this act; third, the formulation of rules of 
procedure and the conducting of a ative proceedings required 


by heer act under rules laid down by the Administrative Procedure | 


Act; fourth, the providing of advice and counsel to the Bureau ona 
day ‘to-d: ay basis in connection i< its compliance and enforcement 
activities under the act. both in Washington and in the field: fifth, 
legal services in the Samant institution, and trial of civil enforce- 
ment actions which the act authorizes or requires the Secretary of 
Labor to bring in the Federal courts: and, sixth, the analysis or re- 
view and preparation for transmittal to the Department of Justice of 
eases in which the evidence developed : ippears To warrant considera- 
tion for criminal prosecution, and assistance to the U.S. attorneys in 
the trial of such cases, 

That. in sum, is the area in which the Office of the Solicitor has 
functions to perform under the new law. The law is an extremely 
complex law. It is several laws in one really. It has titles dealing not 
only with reporting and disclosures, but also with trusteeships and 
with election of union officers. It also provides a number of new pro- 
tections for union members which carry criminal penalties and re- 
quire a considerable amount of legal interpret: ition in order to estab- 
lish for its administration the appropriate interpretation of the law 
which the enforcement agency will use. 


NO PROSECUTIONS AS YET UNDER ACT 


Senator Hiri. You speak about your cooperation with the district 
attorneys. Have you had many prosecutions under this act? 

Mr. Nystrom. We have not as yet. I think there is one case now 
that is just about ready to be referred to the Department of Justice, 
but, of course, it is early for that. Most of these things are in the 
process of investigation. We don’t know what is going to develop yet. 
Our estimates, of course, at this time are necessarily based on our best 
judgment as to what will eventuate, but we have as yet no firm basis 
from experience as to what we may expect later on. 

It may be of interest to the committee to know that in the period 


since enactment. of the act there have been heavy demands on this | 


Office for legal services in the other areas that I mentioned. Of 
course, first of all, we had to provide ourselves with some working 
tools. To do that we had to compile, as is indicated in my statement, 
a number of special documents on the legislative history and analyze 
the legislative history so that we hada firm foundation for interpreta- 
tion. 

Senator Hint. You mean you read the debates / 

Mr. Nystrom. We went through the debates, the hearings, and 
of course, the primary sources, the committee reports, but we wanted 
to get all the light that we could on all the problems that we had to 
deal with and try to ascertain the congressional intent in each one 
of these provisions. 
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Also, at the same time, we had to provide legal services for each | 
step in getting the Department’s program underway, and we assisted | 


in the preparation and performed the legal review on the earlier and 
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final drafts of five sets of forms and instructions for reporting by 
employers, by labor unions, and by labor union consultants. We 
have also reviewed and advised in the preparation of 11 informative 
pamphlets on as many phases of the law, all written to aid and 
assist labor and mangement in meeting the requirements of the act. 


MATERIAL PREPARED 


By special assignment of key personnel, the Office of the Solicitor 
prepared Lh leomaanstne documents for publication in the bane 
eral Register. They include 75 pages of basic legal interpretatic 


required for the : administration of the act. Others are in preparation. 
From the date of enactment, the office has received for legal con- 
sideration upwards of 525 counted requests and a substantial number 
uncounted from management, unions, and the general public for 
written interpretations and opimions on almost as many different 
questions of law. 

Senator Titi. Do you have many requests from the public 
generally ¢ 

Mr. Nystrom. Yes; we have had a great many requests. Most of 
them have come to us through the Bureau representatives in the 
field, but some of them have come direct. 

We have been able to research and prepare individual written 
opinions on about half of this number and to answer many of the 
others through the bulletins which we prepared. One of the prob- 
lems that required a great deal of work was the interpretation of 
the provisions fegsaietnn election of union officers, which is one of 
those that we have issued and published in the Federal Register. 


FUTURE PLANNING AND WORKLOAD 


With respect to future planning and workloads, we know that we 
will be faced with many questions that have not as vet had time to 
develop. The enforcement work under the act is only starting. As 
of this date we have prepared for, however, and represented the 
Secretary in two hearings before the U.S. Board of Patrole in 
proceedings in which union officers with fe ‘lony records were asking 
exemption from the bar against holding union offices that is im- 
posed by section 504 of the new law. Briefs stating the views of 
the Secretary have been prepared. And the enforcement phase of 
the act, of course, is just commencing to be felt at the Bureau level. 
As the deadlines pass for return of financial statements by the 
unions an entirely new phase of the act will open which will bring 
a greater workload in interpretations as well as enforcement. 


STAFFING OFFICES 


At the present time we have almost completed our staffing of the 
Washington office for the new work and here again, as in the case 
of the Bureau, we have tried to put in the responsible positions in 
the unit that is working on this law people with long Government 
experience in the labor area 

We are proceeding according to plans in the staffing of our field 
offices to provide the necessary legal services there. It is in the field 
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offices where many of the major functions will be carried on in the 
future. 
CAREFUL PLANNING NECESSARY 


Of course, the novelty of this law and the lack of precedents for | 
much of what must be done has necessitated rather cautious planning. | 
However, our past experience over m: iny years in providing legal 
services for a variety of the Department’s programs, and particul: hy 
our operations connected with administration and enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, have given us, we think, a reasonable basis 
for our planning and estimates for these new responsibilities. The 
experience thus far supports our present planning. 

Further experience will, of course, provide more guidance for future 
estimates. 

That completes what I have to say on this phase of our work. I 
would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Hitu. And the other phase of your work is just as you have | 


had agg the past fiscal year ¢ 
Mr. Nystrom. That is correct, sir. ) 
Senator Hin. Thank you very much. 


We certainly appreciate your statement. Thank you very much, 


OFrFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE C. LODGE, ASSISTANT | 
SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY ; 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the Office of the Secretary of Labor (hereafter in 
this title referred to as the Secretary), including payment in advance when 
authorized by the Secretary for dues or fees for library membership in organiza- 
tions whose publications are available to members only or to members at a 
price lower than to the general public and for publications available only upon 
that bases or available at reduced price on prepublication orders ; and purchase 
of uniforms or egy therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 1, 
1954, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2131) ; [$1,611,000] $1,794,000, of which not more | 
than [$232,485] $384,860 - ull be for international labor affairs and not to exceed 
$2,000 shall be for official entertainment expenses.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 | 1961 


Appropriation or estimate _........-.-- pinipttiamiineianee nie _..| $1,611,000 | $1, 794, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
1960 1961 Change 
Description erated Lid Bel aaa 7 teh. th ok 
Position | Amount | Position | Amount | Position | Amount 

















. Executive direction. ..........--- 35 $424, 976 oe i CG biswcccce . +$2, 008 
. International labor affairs..____- 23 232, 485 41 384, 860 +18 | +152,375 
z Management and central services _ 122 953, 539 27 982, 156 +5 +28, 617 
Total obligations_._..........- 180 1,611, 000 203 1, 794, 000 +23 +183, 000 
Obligations by objects 
1960 1961 Change 
Total number of permanent positions cakibuiice eal phe 180 203 | +23 
Average number of all employees- - ----- else eateries 173 196 | 23 
Ot PereORal Per WI coin cde edited ceiccndcnns ibcraiceboie pbacnsce $1, 364,805 | $1, 501, 105 +$136, 300 
Oe inn ccienmcouieasinwman ate a a crs eS 31, 640 41, 640 +10, 000 
03 Transporté ition of things kta inc bs pe enleeargiccaca aston dapat icnah omar 700 | 700 | None 
04 Communication services ctighachalichapaanaal mide 36, 315 | 815 | +1, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction_-__......-- Be ae ae 34, 900 Ea | +1, 900 
C7 (CGTIRE CURIE OU CUE BOR FIND so oo re icc cnc ccmkcuncadsosuce 19, 880 | 35, 080 | +15, 200 
ie SRS ee re ee een ee 31, 840 33, 640 | +1, 800 
09 Equipment.-.-_..- eeiea 5 ake eelbaricacmeains oa 2, 700 | 10, 200 +7, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... .-- Stale abi cease 88, 220 97, 020 +8, 800 
Tat COIN iit itn dctswinctiensctcs sdk bale 1,611,000 | 1,794, 000 | +183, 000 
Summary of changes 
See WO TO 5. Bie eutiajewdi ait kee Soiek od eis $1, 611, 000 
Rn ise hie cdtiebii nee ks Le Beale aa aoe 1, 794, 000 
IE OUI OUN I shi cts ih etnies wd hed nt ae hapa ele te ee +183, 000 
Mandatory increase items: To provide for employee health benefits 
CPUnie SAW OUI ice bc eracnmotniee eee ee +$11, 200 


Mandatory decrease items : 
Program increase items: 
Decrease in lapse to provide for reduced turnover_____-___-~-~ 
To transfer 5 positions from the Bureau of Labor Standards to 
provide payroll, personnel and accounting services for the 
expanded functions covering pension and welfare reports, and 
maritime safety programs (5 positions, $20,000, nonlabor, 
GOT Pesce on sons sea raha De cass oe a na aerate tg ce de ace a 
To provide assistance in the Office of International Labor Affairs 
for (1) clerical assistance in the immediate office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary; (2) technical and office staff to strengthen De- 
partment of Labor participation on interagency committees 
and U.S. representation in international organizations dealing 
with labor and manpower considerations; (8) 3 additional 
area specialists, a top level office director and supporting staff 
in the Office of Country Programs to assure U.S. efforts in 
labor and manpower fields are adequately designed to achieve 
U.S. policy objectives in specific countries: (4) additional 
technical and office staff essential to better fulfill the Depart- 
ment’s responsibility in recruitment of the U.S. labor experts 
for United States and international organizations and to meet 
informational requirements and accomplish better coordina- 
tion and utilization of personnel engaged in the international 
labor field (18 positions, $115,800; nonlabor, $34,200) 


1 less extra day or pay in 1961 from 1960_ 


Total change____-_-_ sis 


—5, 182 


+5, 682 


+21, 300 


+150, 000 


+183, 000 
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Administrative adjustments: 
Reduction of 7 man-years of full-time personal services from the 
number contemphited in 1960 $32, 635 
Reduction in lapse not estimated to be realized based upon past 


experience = ; +8, 5Al 
To provide for change in salary rates from the 1960 estimate due 

to within-grade and grade-to-grade promotions not included 

in the 1960 estimate 4-32, 488 
Reallocation of nonlabor estimates based upon 1959 actual ex- 

perience . : : —8, 394 


PREPARED STATEMBN' 


Senator Him. Now, Mr. Dodson, are you going to testify on the 
salaries and expenses of the Office of the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. [have a very brief statement, which T would 
like to insert in the record. 

Senator Hiri. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, the total appropriation request for the Office of the Secretary for 
1961 is $1,794,000. This is an increase of $183,000, of which $150,000 is for 
expansion of the International Labor program on which Mr. Lodge will speak. 

The balance of the increase, $33,000, is for mandatory type items and a com- 
parable transfer from the Bureau of Labor Standards budget for providing pay- 
roll and accounting due to expanded functions resulting from new legislation 
in pension-welfare and maritime safety fields. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, 
that we perform certain centralized service functions for some bureaus. So, it 
is necessary to have additional funds to finance the added workload which my 
office and other offices are required to perform as a result of new programs. 

I think you should be advised too that we are placing additional emphasis on 
our responsibility of evaluation of the management Operations of the various 
programs of the Department. One aspect is the evaluation of new equipment 
and processes that have recently come on the market. This includes electronic 
processing devices, new methods of filing (shelf versus cabinet), reviewing the 
use of photographic principle for copying and offset printing. This program 
will also encompass the responsibility for leadership in a departmentwide 
internal auditing of all procedures, 

In the general management field we have concentrated on helping the new 
programs to get underway—organization, personnel, space, and equipment prob- 
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lems have required a great deal of added effort. We have had to forego our own | 


work in order to assign some of our seasoned staff to help with the new pro- 
grams. We believe we are over the hump now and our regular program activities 
ean be resumed. There is one change in management methods that we need to 
face immediately and some survey work has been completed which involves cen- 
tralizing payrolling and accounting. Next July the new employee health insur 
ance program becomes effective and will require the salary deductions for each 
employee participating. With all the other current deductions, this added one 
cannot be accommodated by much of our equipment, some of which is pretty old. 
The survey shows more modern methods of payrolling and accounting are avail- 
able, but it would not be a good investment to place machines in each of the 
bureaus preparing their own payroll as this equipment would have considerable 
standby time and more would be required than if operations were centralized. 
This equipment can be used for all types of accounting. The House Subcom- 
mittee expressed some interest in this proposal and the possibility of broadening 
our authority to provide financing this operation out of the working capital fund 
was discussed. I have a short statement on the advantages of this proposal 
which can be inserted in the record at this point if-you desire. I merely cite 
this as one example of a problem we must face in the very near future. 

We have considerable detail to justify the additional positions requested for 
the international labor program. Mr. Lodge is here and can explain the need 
for the additional money requested. 
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STAFF INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Dopson. With regard to our estimate for 1961, we have only 
one staff increase requested and that is for Assistant Secretary Lodge’s 
oper: ation in the field of international labor, and he will talk on that 
in detail. 

Senator Hini. He will address himself to that ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. Would you like to come up, Mr. Secretary / 
Mr. Lover. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hiri. We are very happy to have you, sir. 


CENTRALIZING PAYROLL ACTIVITY 


Mr. Dopson. I have just one comment with regard to work in the 
general management field which affects my oflice particularly. Of 
course, during the present time we are concentrating on helping the 
new programs get underway and that has involved all kinds of prob- 
lems of organization, personnel, space, and equipment, but we are 
now faced with another problem which will really come to a head 
the first of next July when the new health program goes into effect. 

It means another payroll deduction. Our equipment will not take 
it and in order to take advantage of the best equipment on the market 
to do payrolling, we feel we have to centralize our payrolling activity. 
This was discussed in the House and they raised some questions with 
regard to whether or not the language of the working capital fund 
could be amplified to the extent that it would authorize us to centralize 
the payrolling and certain accounting functions, because these ma- 
chines could also be used for accounting. 

In other words, if we do not do a centralization job we will have 
to buy equipment in each of the bureaus and there would be standby 
time on that equipment, whereas if it is centralized there will be a 
more economical and efficient use of that equipment. I have a sup- 
porting statement with regard to what we have done in surveying the 
problem and if it is acceptable I would insert that in the record. 

Senator Hinw. All right. 

We will put that in. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


RECOMMENDATION FOR CENTRALIZATION OF THE PAYROLL AND ACCOUNTING FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INTO THE OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


At present these functions are performed by 8 separate units employing a 
total of 28 full-time and 8 part-time employees. 

Payrolls cover approximately 6,000 full-time people and there are approxi- 
mately 20 separate appropriations (excluding certain working funds) for 
which accounting operations must be performed. 

Some of these functions are performed manually and some are partially 
mechanized. 

All of these functions are now centrally located in contiguous space at First 
and D Streets. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF CENTRALIZATION 


Reduction of number of supervisors. 
Higher degree of uniformity and accuracy of payroll and accounting functions. 
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Facilitation of relationship with Government Accounting Office and Treasury— 
establishes one point of contact for audit, ete. ' 
Greater degree of flexibility to meet emergency situations due to absences, 

ete. 

Improvement in classification grades and hence better employment opportuni- 
ties for personnel engaged in the function. The present grade 4 rating for most i 
employees in this area of work makes it exceedingly difficult to maintain a 
competent staff. 

It should be noted that both the General Accounting Office and the Bureau 
of the Budget support centralization of these operations for the Department of 
Labor. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECHANIZATION OF PAYROLL AND ACCOUNTING FUNCTIONS § 


It is proposed to completely mechanize the functions involved in preparing | 
payroll and related employment data and the accounting system. 
The Department of Labor has evaluated several mechanical systems. Esti- 
mates indicate a possible savings of 50 percent of staff time and in dollars to 
the extent that any initial capital investment in equipment would be recap 

tured within at least 2 years. 

That there will be staff savings is obvious. Whether it will amount to the 
50 percent cannot be proven. We think it will be between 25 and 50 percent. | 
More important, however, is that the data can be produced faster and be more | 
accurate for management purposes. ' 

It will be possible to have, among other things, better utilization of mechani- | 
cal types of equipment, automatic computation of payroll; it will eliminate all 
preparation of pay change slips; it will facilitate Treasury operations since 
they can work from punched cards for paycheck purposes. f 

It may also be possible to use the system to process Federal employee com- | 
pensation payments made in Washington which will save staff time and further 
facilitate Treasury check operations. ; 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROPOSAL | 


Expand authority of the working capital fund to include the mechanization i 
and operation of centralized payroll and accounting functions. t 

The basic advantages of this proposal are that (a) it will not require an 
additional appropriation by Congress, (0) it will permit depreciation of equip 
ment so that future replacement can be made without the need for additional 
funds, and (c) will permit positive financial control of centralized operations | 1 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


There is established a working capital fund to be available without fiscal year 
limitation, for expenses necessary for the maintenance and operation of (1) a 
central reproduction service; (2) a central visual exhibit service; (3) a central 
supply service for supplies and equipment for which adequate stocks may be 


maintained to meet, in whole or in part, the requirements of the Department; . 
[and] (4) telephone, mail and messenger services [:]; and (5) a central 
accounting and payroll service: Provided, That any stocks of supplies and equip- 
ment on hand or on order on June 30, 1957, shall be used to capitalize such fund: 
Provided further, That the fund may be used to finance the cost of centralized 
procurement of suppiies and equipment and that the fund shall be reimbursed in a 
advance from available funds of bureaus, offices and agencies for which services 
are performed at rates which will return in full all expenses of operations, 
including reserves for accrued annual leave and depreciation of equipment (71 
Stat. 210). (Delete bracketed material, add italic phrase. ) , 
{ 
COST OF CENTRALIZING PAYROLLING ACTIVITY | 
Senator Hitt. What would be the capital cost on this centralization |, 
basis / ¢ 


Mr. Dopson. The equipment itself will run around $75,000. The) * 
staff to operate that equipment will approximate four people, but you 
would have to train more than four people because of the fact some |, 
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will be on leave or out sick and we would have to have, we would say, 
a half dozen neophe trained to run the equipment. 

Senator Hini. Would that mean six additional people / 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. It would not mean six additional people? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; in the first year, we would have to absorb the 
cost of the equipment, but in, we will say, the succeeding year there 
should be some savings in personnel, because through the centraliza- 
tion and mechanization of the payrolling function we should be able to 
reduce the number of people that are now working on payroll work. 

I do not look for this to mean any ove all cost, but, rather, a savings 
over a period of several years. The survey statement that I will put 
inthe record will give you more detail. 

Senator Hitt. You speak about that capital investment of $75,900. 
Would that be prorated among the different bureaus? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; it would have to be. That is the only way 
we could meet that kind of a cost. 

Senator Hitt. You would prorate it ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinz. Is there anything else you would like to add ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; not at this point, but I would like you to hear 
Mr. Lodge. 

Senator Hin. Secretary Lodge, we are certainly delighted to have 
you here, sir. Your father and I had the pleasure of serving in the 
Senate together and we all hold him in the very highest esteem and we 
know the distinction with which he is serving our country today in 
the United Nations. We certainly welcome you here, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Loner. Thank you very much. There is an extensive justifica- 
tion for our increase in the narrative description of the program 
which was submitted initially with the budget request, and then I have 
a statement, sir, which, if I may, I would file for the record. 

Senator Hm. All right, we will be happy to have you do that, s 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity to 
give illustrations of the work we are doing and the circumstances which require 
us to request additional staff. 

In general, the Labor Department is taking the initiative in developing new 
facilities and mobilizing all of the present resources at the Government’s disposal 
to assist in achieving U.S. foreign policy objectives as they relate to labor 
abroad. This involves new and increased activity by us: 

1. It necessitates that foreign policy formulation for each foreign country 
include realistic and intelligent consideration of foreign labor, manpower, and 
related matters. This requires extensive interagency relationships for which 
our area specialists are primarily responsible. During 1959, the number of inter- 
agency country working groups on which the Department is represented more 
than doubled. Much has been accomplished but much more needs to be done. 
lor the first time, thanks largely to our efforts during the past year, the basic 
documents which spell out U.S. global and country policies and objectives have 
been revised to include specific paragraphs on labor. Thus, there is now a 
clearer understanding on the part of the Embassies abroad and the various inter- 
ested Washington agencies of how the labor factor abroad relates to the fulfill- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy objectives. This all-important activity must be 
continued and intensified, and the strengthening of our country program staff 
Will make this possible. Underscoring the importance of this aspect of our 
foreign affairs, CIA Deputy Director Cabell, on November 5, 1959, testified before 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Lover. Then I would like to just touch a few of the highlights. 

Senator Hitt. Dothat. Give usa picture, will you ? 

Mr. Lover. All right,sir. Weare. equest ing an increase of $150,000 
in the budget for the Bureau of International Labor Affairs of the De- 
partment of Labor. This will provide 8 professional positions and 10 
clerical. The reason that we need this extra help is the dramatic, in- 
creasing role that labor is playing in the newly developing countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

When I say labor, Mr. Chairman, I mean both organizations of 
workers, so-called trade unions, which in these countries bear little 
resemblance to what we know as trade unions, and also the manpower 
aspects of labor, that is, unemployment, employment, skill factors, and 
the development of human resources. 


COMMUNIST EFFORTS TO ORGANIZE STEELWORKERS IN INDIA 


If I may give an example or two, in India, where as you are well 
aware, there is an extremely significant struggle going on which could 
have great meaning for the course of events in the world. Around Cal- 
cutta, within a radious of about 250 miles of the city, a brandnew steel 
industry is growing up. These new mills have just been put into 
operation and the Communist labor organizations are engaging in 
efforts to organize the workers of those plants. The free trade unions 
are engaging in similar efforts. 

It is easy to see the tremendous significance not only ec onomically, 
but politically, of who controls the work force of India’s vital heav y 
industry. 

In Ceylon the port of Colombo, one of the chief parts of Asia, has 
been periodically blocked by Communist subversion among the dock- 
workers, and the whole political problem of the country has had 
important labor ramific ations. 


ACTIVITY IN AFRICA 


We see the same thing in Africa where independence movements 
are, as you know, causing great tension and strain throughout that con- 
tinent. These are being led and sustained largely by worker move- 
ments, by worker organizations, by men who call themselves and see 
themselves as labor leaders, as trade union leaders; Tom Mboya in 
Kenya, President Sekou Touré of Guinea, and others. In Latin 
America, right now in Venzuela for example, the labor factor is ex- 
tremely important from the political standpoint, and this is typical of 
many other countries in Latin America, so that it h: as become more 
important than ever that this factor be recognized in the development 
of foreign policy. 

Now, in addition, our Government is well aware of this and is de- 
manding more and more in the w: LV of services from our staff, which 
generally speaking, is responsible for the collection and the analysis of 
information in this vital area from all over the world from a number 
of sources, both governmental and nongovernmental, and the con 
version of this information into recommendations which will help 
guide our foreign policy, having the labor factor in mind. 
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The increase that we are requesting is because of the increasing 
role that we are being called upon to play and the increasing impor- 
tance of this factor in general. 

Mr. Chairman, if you would like me to go into any more detail I 
would be happy to do so. 


EXPLANATION OF HOW INCREASED FUNDS WOULD BE SPENT 


Senator Hiti. Just give a detailed statement of how these increased 
funds you are asking for would be spent. 

Mr. Loner. Yes, sir. Four of the eight new professional positions 
would be in our Office of Country Programs. The addition of these 
four area spec ialists, as we call them, would mean that we would have 
one full-time, permanent employee of the Department for each geo- 
graphic area. His job would be to collect this information from our 
labor attachés, from the American labor movement, from a number 
of sources, and to analyze it and then to develop recommendations for 
foreign policy development. These are the men who would sit on the 


oh Weer mri: 


seems: 


working groups and councils of the Government developing foreign | 


policy. 

The number of such working groups and committees on which we 
have been called upon to participate has doubled in the past year, and 
these are important groups wherein policy for each country is being 
developed. So four of these new positions would be in that Office of 
Country Programs development. 


NEW POSITIONS NEEDED 


One additional position would be in our Office of International | 


Organizations Affairs which handles the labor aspects of the United 
Nations activity and the specialized agencies, particularly the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. In recent years we have endeavored 


to take even more active leadership in the ILO and I think we have | 


been successful in a number of ways. Last year we led the move re- 
sulting in the rejection of the credentials of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. We have brought the issue of forced labor to a head in the 
[LO, much to the embarrassment of the Soviet Union. 

We have I think tended to develop our participation in the ILO so 
that the objectives that we are seeking to accomplish in that organiza- 
tion are being accomplished. However, as we take this role of leader- 
ship we do need a great deal more staff assistance to prepare the work, 
do the research, and we are asking for one more man. I might say 
that we are also being called upon to participate more actively in the 
development of U.S. policy toward the United Nations and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

We are asking for two new positions for our Office of International 
Personnel and Management. This office is responsible for our part 
of the labor attaché program. It is responsible for the recruitment 
of Americans to serve abroad in the international labor field. Here 
again this isa rapidly growing situation. 

Last. year there were 44 labor attachés. If Congress approves the 
State Department’s budget request this year, there will be 62. This 
means that under the agreement that we have with the State Depart: 
ment we are responsible for assisting in the recruitment of these men, 
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and we have been trying to do an exceptionally good job, if I may say 
so, Si’, In getting top-notch people for these jobs, and it is very time- 
consuming. 

Also an example of the increased workload is the briefing and the 
training that we are called upon to give Foreign Service officers going 
abroad and the briefings to Ambassadors. For example, in 1958 we 
briefed six Ambassadors. In 1959, we briefed 21. This is the kind of 
increased staff assistance which we have been called upon to give. 

We service the labor attachés abroad and as the numbers of these 
men increase, the requests and the need for backstopping increases, 
and that is why we are asking for two new positions there. 

The other position is in the area of foreign trade and tariff. The 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotiations which will be 
going on this year will take the one man which we have had working 
on this out of the office for almost 6 months of the year. Ther apidly 
increasing significance of this whole trade and tar iff problem, particu- 
larly as it bears on labor, is going to mean that we are going to have 
a very heavy workload in that area, and so we are asking for one 
additional man there. 

That makes it eight. The new clerical positions are spread around 
among those. 

FOREIGN TRADE UNIONS 


Senator Hit. Mr. Secretary, you made a statement that interested 
me very much when you spoke about the trade unions of many of 
these foreign countries being of a different nature, so to speak, from 
the trade unions that we know and have here in America. I wish you 
would amplify on that a little bit. 

Mr. Loner. Yes, sir; I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. It might 
be well to take an example of India. The trade union movement of 
India, and this is typical of many, many countries in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, first of all was not a mass movement in the sense 
that it grew out of the needs of a congested mass of factory workers, 
as did the trade unions of Western countries. 

It was a movement largely superimposed on a not unreceptive rural 
population by intellectuals, reformers, and independent. political 
leaders. Mahatma Gandhi was very active in the early days of the 
formation of Indian labor federation. The economic function in these 
labor movements necessarily is minimal because the wealth of the 
nation of course is not great and so their collective bargaining opera- 
tions are scanty. 

What they are, however, is one of the few, if not in some cases the 
only, organization in a very unorganized society that has taps into 
the people, and to the working people, and they more or less serve 
the function of a Community Chest, the Red Cross, a fraternal or- 
ganization, in some ways a religious organization, and a social welfare 
organization. 

POLITICAL FUNCTIONS OF UNIONS 


They are everything rolled into one with a little bit of collective 
bargaining thrown in ‘where the industry can afford it. Of course, as 
these countries develop the economic aspect of it will increase, but 

54568—60——9 
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their main function actually, and I should have put this first, is their 
political function, because they operate as the machines of the politi- 
cal parties. 

They are financed largely by the political parties and they are what 
we would call the machine of the party. 

Senator Hint. The organizi ition. 

Mr. Loner. The organization; that’s right. Of course that means 
that the presidents of these countries and the political leaders of 
these countries by and large come out of these organizations and so 
they are extremely important for us to know about, be aware of, and 
be sensitive to. 

Senator Hiri. You brought us a most interesting and, I would say, 
most enlightening statement. 

Is there anything you would like to add now, Mr, Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; except I think this concludes our group of 
witnesses and I want to say that I appreciate the understanding man- 
ner in which you have received all of our witnesses. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. We have been very happy to have 
you here and you are always most helpful, and we are certainly de- 
lighted to have you here, too, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Lover. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very, very much. 


NATIONAL Laspor Revatrions Boarp 


STATEMENT OF HON. BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN; ACCOMPANIED 
BY STUART ROTHMAN, GENERAL COUNSEL; AND CLARENCE §. 
WRIGHT, ACTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the National Labor Relations Board to carry out 
the functions vested in it by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 as 
amended (29 U.S.C. 141-167, 73 Stat. 541-546) and other laws, including rental 
of [temporary] space in the District of Columbia area, and uniforms, or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2131), [$14,230,000] $17,300,000: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available to organize or assist in organizing agricultural 
laborers or used in connection with investigations, hearings, directives, or orders 
concerning bargaining units composed of agricultural laborers as referred to 
in section 2(38) of the Act of July 5, 19385 (29 U.S.C. 152), and as amended by 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, as amended, and as defined in 
section 5(f) of the Act of June 25, 1988 (29 U.S.C. 203), and including in said 
definition employees engaged in the maintenance and operation of ditches, 
canals, reservoirs, and waterways when maintained or operated on a mutual, 
nonprofit basis and at least 95 per centum of the water stored or supplied there- 
by is used for farming purposes. 

“E[For an additional amount for ‘Sale iries and expenses’, including rental of 
office space in the District of Columbia, $500,000.]" 
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Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 





1. Field investigations. -__- i ; $7, 972, 500 $9, 425, 000 
2. Trial examiner hearing 1, 001, 000 1, 697, 000 
3. Board adjudication___- 1, 539, 000 r 2, 920, 000 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders 2, 164, 433 2, 738, 500 3, 258, 000 
5. 1959 program obligated in 1958_...__.._-- ~ 46, 373 

rotal obligations__.__- we bateisies 12, 630, 560 14, 730, 000 17, 300, 000 

Financing 

1959 appropriation available in 1958 ¢ 46, 373 
Unobligated balance no longer available ‘ 579, 667 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) -._- . 13, 256, 600 14, 730, 000 17, 300, 000 


Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions . 1, 502 1, 820 1, 820 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _- 3 I 3 
Average number of all employees ae 1, 348 1, 577 1. 767 
Number of employees at end of year__......-- i 1, 484 1, 820 1, 820 
Average GS grade and salary---._--- Sate 87 $7,083 | 8.7 $7,120 | 8.8 $7, 196 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... . $9, 708, 943 $11, 327, 500 $12, 774, 400 
Positions other than permanent. 13, 692 6, 000 18, G00 
Other personal services. _. 82. 600 133, 000 112, 260 
Total personal services. 9, 805, 235 11, 466, 500 12, 905, 500 
02 Travel 4 738, 192 858, 500 9988, OOO 
03 Transportation of things €5, LES 60, 700 69, 000 
04 Communication services. -- 313, 470 333, 300 377, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 73, 644 114, 000 721, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction_.- : 241, 716 310, 400 387, 000 
07 Other contractual services $43, 382 561, 300 754, 500 
Services performed by other agencies 54, 374 36, 800 20, 500 
08 Supplies and materials__.- 153, 737 146, 600 170, 000 
09 Equipment . f 325, 865 143, 000 156, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _. §22, 731 626, 400 703, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 7, 688 5, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments : 31, 731 37, 500 37, 500 
1959 program obligated in 1958_...----- 1, 373 
Total obligations. _......-- 12, 630, AEO 14, 730, 000 17, 300, 000 
SUMMARY OF CHANGES 
Enacted appropriation fiscal year 1960Q______- sesh setae _.. $14, 730, 000 
Supplemental appropriation proposed for later tr: ansmission____- 750, 000 
Total estimated funds available in 1960 - pbb dd, ee. ~ eee 
petemote for T9000. 22. ois). eee, ren, ears 17, 300, 000 
Net change____--- bend cib te elle sbdiig ute A i ese ise Se +1, 820, 000 
SYNOPSIS OF CHANGES 
A... Mandatory itemp@.. ic ccmenncecn Si a a 1282 800 
B. Administrative items _______- ick scat: Sib hada naereltaaadasct tinal taeda ae 53. 500 
ys  Prompeins Cees ote os lh th ection a be ltd 1, 183, 700 


Net change______-- 5 ica ncieln Se Si Seth: Stace dicing da hina Ces nae ‘ 1, 820, 000 
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DETAIL OF CHANGES 
A. Mandatory items: 

I. Annualization of 1960 grade and within-grade promo- 
tions to a full-year basis in 1961 (promotions effective 
at various times during 1960 require funds for a full 
year in 1961; provision has been made in this cate- 
gory for 287 grade promotions and 535 within-grade 


promotions) — ‘ sini + $151, 550 
II. Cost of 275 within-gr: ade promotions expected to be- 
come effective during 1961 +28 350 


III. 1 less day of pay (in 1960 employees on the rolls for 
the full year will be paid for 262 days; in 1961 such 


such employees will be paid for 261 days) —_- —31, 500 

IV. Cost of the new employee health benefits program (P ub- 
lic Law SG—-382) which becomes effective July 1. 1960 +104, 000 

V. Annualization of salary rate increases made effective 
during 1960 by the International Wage Board 400) 
Total mandatory items ‘ ; +282, SOO 


B. Administrative items: 
I. Cost of SO grade promotions expected to be made during 
PE alike sttemkeceorts scinssheeiabise ae . — 53, 500 


Total administrative items_-_ ; ; +53, 500 


C. Program items: 
I. It is estimated that abcut 450 more cases will be investigated 
in 1961 than in 1960; about 250 of these will involve unfair 
labor practice charges, and about 200 will involve repre- 
sentation petitions; after investigation these cases will 
either be withdrawn, settled, dismissed, or Pa for 
ie CT IO cece cemincuwn +-127, 400 
is estimated that about 115 more trial examiner hearings 
will be held and about 135 more intermediate reports will 
be issued in 1961 than in 1960 +346, 700 
III. It is estimated that about 420 more contested cases will be 
adjudicated by the Board in 1961 than in 1960; about 195 
of these will involve unfair labor practice charges and 
about 225 will involve represent: ition petitions................ +178, 200 
IV. The number of cases requiring followup action to secure com- 
pliance with Board orders is expected to be about 280 
greater in 1961 than in 1960; about 210 of these will involve 
unfair labor practice charges and about 70 will involve 
representation petitions; the number of cases requiring 
court litigation is expected to be about 30 higher in 1961 
than in 2000... an “ ead a +291, 400 
Notes: (a) Included in ‘the above items is an in- 
crease in the cost of office space rent in Washington, 
D.C., from $240,000 in 1960 to $715,000 in 1961 
(b) The number of employees in the 1961 estimate 
is the same as in 1960; all of the man-year inereases 
in the budget represent annualization of 1960 em- 
ployment. 


en POerenn TONE ee Rea ioe gS +41, 483, 700 


1 Formal processing includes issuance of a complaint; trial examiner hearings and inter- 
mediate reports: adjudication by the Board; and securing of compliance with Board 
orders. Litigation in the courts is involved in about 25 percent of the unfair labor prac- 
tice cases which require compliance action. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hirt. Now the National Labor Relations Board, Judge 
Leedom and Mr. Rothman. You gentlemen have been here before, 
and we are always happy to see you. 

I will be happy to have you proceed in your way, Mr. Leedom. 

We gave you quite an increase 2 years ago. 

Mr. Lerpem. Yes, you did. This committee has dealt very well 
with us in the past. With your permission I would like to file a 
statement. 

Senator Hix. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


I am pleased to have another opportunity to appear before you and discuss 
the work problems and financial requirements of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Since appearing last year, significant events have occurred. New legislation 
amending the National Labor Relations Act has been enacted under section 7 
of The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 (Public Law 
86-257). Within the agency a record high level of case activity is underway, 
looking toward drastic reductions in the time elapsed during processing of 
cases brought before the National Labor Relations Board. I would like to 
discuss briefly each of these two major developments. 

Section 7 of The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
amends our basic legislation and has significant impact on agency operations 
in several distinct areas. 

A. New case work.—Two new types of unfair labor practice cases have been 
added to our legislation. Our new General Counsel, Stuart Rothman, who 
has statutory responsibility for all charges initially (and who is appearing 
with me today), will explain these in more detail in his statement and 
discussion. 

B. Amendments to original casework.—In several instances the new legisla- 
tion modified existing types of cases. For example, section 8(b) (4) of the aet 
has been rewritten and other portions of section 8(b) have been modified. 
Section S(f) now provides a legal basis for certain types of agreements hereto- 
fore outlawed as unfair labor practices in the building and construction industry. 
In addition, section 9(¢) (3) has been changed to authorize the Board to permit 
economic strikers, aithough not entitled to reinstatement, to be eligible to vote 
in any representation election conducted by the Board within 12 months after 
the commencement of the strike. 

C. Special filing requirements for board service—The former subsections 9 
(f), (g), and (h) required annual filing of certain financial reports to the 
Departnent of Labor and the filing with the National Labor Relations Board 
of affidavits as to “non-Communist” affiliation by each union officer as condi- 
tions to be met before a union could avail itself of the services of the National 
Labor Relations Board. These sections have been repealed in favor of the 
reporting and disclosure provisions for the Department of Labor. Board services 
are no longer conditional upon fulfillment of the new reporting and disclosure 
provisions. 

D. Board exercise of Federal jurisdiction —Section 14 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, has been amended to include— 

(1) Authorization to the Board to decline to assert jurisdiction over any 
class or category of employers where, in the Board’s opinion, the effect 
on commerce is not substantial. 

(2) Limitation on the Board to the effect that exercise of jurisdiction 
shall not be contracted beyond the Board’s standards prevailing on August 
1, 1959. 

(3) Authorization to the States to assert jurisdiction over any labor dis- 
pute over which the National Labor Relations Board declines to exercise 
the Federal jurisdiction. This section was enacted in order to permit the 
States to eliminate the “no man’s land” in labor relations between State 
jurisdiction and the National Labor Relations Board’s exercise of Federal 
jurisdiction. 
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CS) a 


E. Delegation of representation decisions.—Section 3(b) of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, was amended so as to authorize the Board to 
delegate to the regional directors any of the Board’s adjudicatory powers under 
section 9 with respect to representation cases. This delegation is subject to a 
certiorari-type review under which procedure the Board may, upon request of 
any interested person, decide to review any action of a regional director pursu- 
ant to this delegation. 

FE. Priority in case handling.—Section 10 of the act is amended to extend 
priority attention to additional types of cases. The effect of these amendments 
is to extend priority consideration to approximately 85 percent of all unfair 
labor practice charges whereas under previous provisions only 5 to 10 percent 
of these cases were designated for priority treatment. 

Essentially, these new priority provisions express the same legislative intent 
that was expressed by this committee and its House counterpart last year—that 
the National Labor Relations Board should, and must, make every reasonable 
effort to expedite the handling of cases brought before it. On this basis last 
year the Congress appropriated additional funds so that the agency would be 
able to augment its staff to a level where it could handle the higher caseload 
of recent years and be in a position to undertake the reduction of time delay 
almost simultaneously. 

We wish, therefore, to report to this committee what we have accomplished 
so far and where the agency is heading with respect to the time delay problem. 
As the charts opposite pages 13 and 15 of our formal justifications indicate, the 
agency has concentrated its main efforts on the first major stage of the case 
handling process which is in the regional offices. This area is directly under 
the supervision of General Counsel Rothman and I am sure he plans to discuss 
more fully in his statement the accomplishments we have already secured here. 
This area of activity covers all of the items on the chart opposite page 13 and 
the first item on the chart opposite page 15 of the justifications. Clearly, prog- 
ress has been made here and it should be kept in mind that in this area 85 out 
of every hundred unfair labor practice charges are completely handled without 
the need for any further processing down the line. Only about 15 charges out 
of a hundred must be processed into subsequent stages. 

The next two stages of case processing are (a) from issuance of complaint 
to close of hearing and (0b) from close of hearing to issuance of an intermediate 
report. In these two stages, and especially in the first, elapsed time has been 
rising. This reflects a staff of trial examiners insufficient in size to carry for- 
ward the heavy influx of cases resulting from the cleanup in the regional office 
area. Last year at this time the Board, including myself, took a conservative 
position with respect to the huge workload estimates proposed by some of our 
staff; the Board did not want to permit any overstaffing in this activity. The 
unfair labor practice work that has flowed to the Division of Trial Examiners 
during the past year has proven the Board’s estimate to be too low. 

We provided for a staff plan based on an estimated need to hold approxi- 
mately 620 hearings and issue about 565 intermediate reports. In addition to 
size of staff, these output estimates were predicated upon per capita perform- 
ance improvements. The staff of trial examiners have met our performance 
targets very well: at the present time they are holding hearings at a rate of 
650 to 675 and issuing intermediate reports at a rate of 525 to 550 per year. 
The problem is that just to keep even with the work coming in we should be 
holding 800 to 850 hearings and issuing more than 700 intermediate reports; to 
make inroads on time delay in these stages, the gross output should be even 
greater than this. 

The answer to this problem is twofold: (1) Additional trial examiners, as 
provided in our 1961 budget estimate and in our pending 1960 supplemental 
request, and (2) further effective management improvements that will stimulate 
additional per capita performance gains and develop techniques for reducing 
other forms of unnecessary delay. We believe the present budget request plus 
the management-type improvements the Board is now studying will make pos 
sible the achievement of significant reductions in time delay in this area. 

The fourth item on the chart opposite page 15 in our justifications depicts the 
Board’s own operations in connection with the issuance of Board decisions on 
contested unfair labor practice cases. Here, again, the underestimate of trial 
examiner workload carries a need for revision in the estimate of Board staff re 
quired this year. As the volume of work processed by the Division of Trial 
Examiners increases, the Board must have additional staff to prevent back- 
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logging at its own doorstep, otherwise a rise in elapsed time would develop at this 
stage. 

Actually, the Board, over the past 2% years has been able to make consider- 
able progress in reduction of time delay from an average during the first half of 
fiscal 1958 of 8 months down to an average of 4.8 months during the first half 
of the current fiscal year. 

In addition, looking at the total process, instead of each processing stage 
separately, the picture is one of considerable improvement. Contested unfair 
labor practice cases that require a Board decision have been handled in 12 
months on the average during the past 6-month period compared with an average 
of 15% months during the first half of fiscal year 1959. We recognize that we 
cannot premit any feeling of complacency ; there is much yet to be accomplished. 
However, the National Labor Relations Board believes it has a right to be 
proud of the fact that this is the first time in 6 years that the agency has been 
able to bring elapsed time down to 1 year for this type of case. As a matter of 
fact, in only 2 other years since we have been keeping such records over the 
past 11 years, has this record been bettered. In each of these 2 better years the 
average was slightly under 11 months, and, as I have said earlier, we are con- 
fident that we can improve upon this prior record in the near future. 

I believe that we need the full amount of the budget request of $17,300,000 for 
fiscal year 1961 in order to accomplish this important goal of reducing the time 
for processing cases. And we must accomplish this goal or we are not fulfilling 
the responsibilities for which we have been established. 

General Counsel Rothman has a statement which he would like to present. By 
way of introduction, I should state that the Board has delegated to the General 
Counsel much of its administrative responsibilities including that of developing 
en accurate budget request for the agency. As a consequence, he has relieved 
the Board of a heavy administrative burden. 

Unless you have any further questions at this time, I would like to turn to 
our General Counsel and ask him to present the remainder of the budget picture. 

Thank you. 


EFFECT OF AMENDING NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. Leepom. I would like to summarize briefly and then answer any 
questions that you may have. 

Senator Hiri. All right. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Lerpom. There are two signific ant developments that bear 
directly on the budget changes that we seek this year over last year. 
One of them has to do with the new law, which inasmuch as it imposes 
some new regulations, involves additional work for us. The other 
significant development in our agency is the new impetus, the acceler- 
ated pace under which we are operating to cope with the tremendous 
caseload that we have. and also to try and shorten the time it takes to 
process those cases. So we have these two things: a higher workload 
asa result of the new law, and our increased activity not only to keep 
up with the big backlog, but to reduce it and to shorten elapsed time. 


PROVISIONS OF NEW LAW 


I want to say just a little bit about the new law. It relieves us of 
some work, as you know, particularly the work related to the filing 
requirements by which unions came into compliance with the labor 
law previously and thereby were entitled to the processes of our 
agency. 

Those filing requirements have been eliminated from our law and 
have now passed over to the Labor Department. However, the 
elimination of that requirement makes our services available to some 
unions who hadn’t previously used us, and out of that circumstance 
come new cases in rather substantial numbers. 
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Then there are other phases of the new law that involve more work 
on our part. These are explained in considerable detail in my pre- 
pared statement. 

As to the time delay aspect of our work that bears directly on 
budget changes, we are striving very hard, under the incentive of this 


committee, the House committee, and the whole C ongress, to handle | 


the cases more quickly. 
PROBLEM OF RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


We are really seeking to do that. Money has been given us to hire 
more people. We have increased our employment and are continuing 


to increase it somewhat. We have had difficulty in finding people as 


fast as we would like to get them. 


We have had a problem of training them, but I think we have made | 


reasonably good progress. Actually as to employment, the 1961 | 
budget would largely involve putting 1960 employment on a full- 
year basis. From an overall point of view, ! think that our effort to 
accelerate our processes is showing good results. Not only have we 
hired more people and sought to use them more effectively, but we 
have put in some management improvements which I think are re- 


flected in the results we are NOW getting. Our work, as the chairman | 


and the committee know, is divided into various stages of processing 
cases and the real emphasis thus far has been on stage No. 1, which is 
in the field, where the great percentage of cases are handled and dis- 
posed of. 

PROGRESS OF WORK 


That work has moved forward rapidly under the direction of the 
new General Counsel, Mr. Rothman. We have had a problem in 
the next two stages involving the trial of complaint cases by trial 
examiners and the writing of their decisions. 


] 
| 


We are tackling that as second and third stages now. The fourth | 


stage is the work that the Board, itself, does on the cases that come 
to it. We have made some progress there and hope to make still 
more. Viewed overall, the picture on time lapse in processing a case 
is encouraging. 

We now have one of the best records that the agency has ever shown 
for the median time lapse on processing cases and we hope to make it 
better. 


The chairman knows that the General Counsel of our agency 1s | 


directly in charge of budget preparation and directly supervises the 
field forces and a large part. of the Washington office. I would like 
to defer to him now, ‘to Mr. Rothman, subject to any questions that 
you may have. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. All right, Mr. Rothman, we will be happy to hear 
from you, sir. 

Mr. Roruman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the privi- 
lege of appearing before this subcommittee. I have a prepared state 
ment, which with the permission of the committee, I would like to 


file. 
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Senator Hix, All right. We will print that in the record at this 
point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


I appreciate the privilege of again appearing before your subcommittee, this 
time on behalf of the National Labor Relations Board rather than the So- 
licitor’s Office of the Department of Labor. 


THE BUDGET REQUEST 


The NLRB’s budget request for fiscal year 1961 is $17,300,000. Our initial 
appropriation for fiscal year 1960 was $14,230,000. By supplemental appropria- 
tion, Congress increased this amount $500,000. We have requested an additional 
appropriation of $750,000 for the remainder of the current fiscal year, which will 
make the total 1960 budget $15,480,000. 

Our request for $17,300,000 represents an annualization of the 1960 budget re- 
quirements. 

THE NEW LAW 


The Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, Public Law S6— 
257, has a significant impact on the agency’s budget requirements. 

Part of this is due to the important substantive changes which have been 
made in the National Labor Relations Act. Two new unfair labor practices 
have been added: Hot cargo contracts and organizational and recognition pick- 
eting. The existing secondary boycott provisions were substantially expanded. 
To the secondary boycott provision there was added a special proviso which 
expressly permits secondary advertising, other than picketing, under prescribed 
conditions. To the new recognition and organizational picketing provisions there 
was added a special proviso which permits publicity picketing under prescribed 
standards. 

To mention these changes alone illustrates the proliferating nature of the 
many new situations which the agency will have to handle. 

But along with the substantive changes, the Congress again emphasized the 
importance of the time factor in case handling. 

This becomes readily apparent when we examine such sections as section § 
(b)(7), which provides for an expedited election procedure; section 10(m) 
which changes the sequence of priorities to expedite cases of employer and 
union discrimination against individual employees: and section 3(b) which 
seeks to accelerate representation cases through the permissive delegation of 
authority to the level of the regional offices. 

Whatever the proportions of the time factor problem in case handling may 
have been in the past, the successful discharge of the agency’s mission today 
requires that the time dimension be reexamined, and that NLRB processes go 
forward at a pace commensurate with and necessary to our way of life in a free 
and democratic society. 

The most pressing problem of the day is the urgent need to provide the 
labor-management relations field with a system of swift and sure justice. 

The new amendments require priority handling for approximately 85 percent 
of the unfair labor practice charges. Prior to the change, only 7 percent re- 
quired such treatment. 

THE WORKLOAD 


During fiscal year 1959, a total of 12,239 unfair labor practice charges were 
filed, covering 9,061 situations. During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960 
(July through December 1959), our regional offices received 224 more case situ- 
ations for handling than in the same 6-month period of fiscal 1959. A total of 
21,725 representation and unfair labor practice cases are estimated for fiscal 
year 1961. 

The average age of unfair labor practice cases in which complaint issued has 
been reduced from 127 days in December 1958 to 52 days in December 1959. 
The average age of unfair labor practice cases under investigation in our re- 
gional offices has been reduced from 51 days in December 1958 to 26 days in 
December 1959. 

Today, it is a rare case in which an unfair labor practice charge has not been 
completely investigated and a regional office decision made on its merits within 
45 days from the date it was filed. 
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The agency takes very seriously the need for management improvement in 
the administration and dispensation of justice as contemplated under the 
amended National Labor Relations Act. 

From the act’s effective date, November 13, 1959, to January 12, 1960, ap- 
proximately 100 unfair labor practice charges arising under the new law were 
filed. On this basis, about 600 charges under the new provisions will be filed 
during fiscal year 1961. But only 2 months’ experience, and many variable fae- 
tors hew to us and difficult to assess, makes exact prediction of total future 
caseload problematical. Our budget estimate of 400 charges under the new pro- 
visions is on the conservative side, and if we find that we have to come back 
to request increased funds to do the job, I hope that you will leave the door 
open for us. 

The increasing workload and the new act's problems also reflect themselves in 
our related casework activities. 


DISTRICT COURT LITIGATION 


In the district courts, in fiscal 1949, the first full year’s experience under the 
1947 amendments, 33 cases were filed; in fiscal 1959 there were 134. During 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1960, 77 cases were filed. The increase in district 
court litigation of course reflects the increase in case filings with the agency. 
In fiscal 1949, 340 priority charges were filed; in fiscal 1959, 844 were filed. 
A special increase in district court litigation is anticipated during the current 
fiscal year and fiscal year 1961, due to the new amendments to the act. The new 
“recognition” and “organizational” picketing and “hot cargo” provisions, as well 
as the expanded “secondary boycott” section, are subject to the mandatory in- 
junctive provisions of section 10(1). During December and January, the first 
2 full months under the new law, 35 cases were filed in the district courts as 
compared to 14 cases filed during the same months a year ago. This was an 
increase of 150 percent. Twenty-five of the cases were predicated solely or in 
main part on charges under the new sections of the act. 

As noted, 2 months’ experience, of course, is not a reliable gage of the future 
district court caseload. Nonetheless, this experience indicates that the new 
amendments will result in at least a substantial increase in the district court 
workload. 

COURT OF APPEALS 


In the courts of appeals, our litigation includes enforcement and review 
proceedings under section 10 (e) and (f), ancillary applications for temporary 
relief pending enforcement, contempt actions, and appeals from district court 
actions. Litigation in the courts of appeals has steadily increased. In fiseal 
year 1959, enforcement and review cases increased about 40 percent over fiscal 
year 1958. On the basis of the first 6 months of fiscal 1960, another 35-percent 
rise is indicated for the current year. It is estimated that 300 cases will be 
handled by the agency’s Enforcement Branch in fiscal year 1961. The increase 
in court of appeals litigation is a result of the general increase in volume of 
cases before the agency: it does not reflect an increase in the percentage of 
soard decisions going to the courts of appeals. 

A further increase in court of appeals litigation during fiscal year 1961 is 
anticipated. Cases involving the interpretation and constitutionality of the 
new amendments probably will reach these courts during that year. 


SUPREME COURT LITIGATION 


Supreme Court litigation is one of the more important phases of enforcement 
activities of any regulatory body, and our agency is no exception. Over the 
past few years, our Supreme Court workload has maintained a general level. 
During the present term, the Board will have at least six cases before the Su- 
preme Court for argument and decision; last term, we had five. The 1959 
amendments to the act already are beginning to have some effect on our Supreme 
Court litigation ; however, the real impact will not be felt until fiscal 1961. By 
that time, some of the cases under the new amendments now in progress should 
reach the Court. These cases will increase the Supreme Court caseload and 
present important questions concerning the constitutionality and interpretation 
of the new provisions. 
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CONCLUSION 
I believe that the budget requested is fully justified. In using the funds pro- 
vided, my purpose as General Counsel will, of course, be to maintain the im- 
provement in case handling achieved and to better it if we can wherever further 
improvement seems possible. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Roruman. In summary, the NLRB’s budget request. for fiscal 
1961 is $17,300,000. Our initial appropriation “for fiscal year 1960 
was $14,230,000. By supplemental appropriation Congress increased 
this amount $500,000. 

We have requested an additional appropriation of $750,000 for the 
remainder of the current fiscal year, which will make the total 1960 
budget $15,480,000. Our request for $17,300,000 represents an an- 
nualization of the 1960 budget requirements. 

The 1961 request assumes no staff increases beyond the level esti- 
mated to be achieved under the total 1960 appropriation and the sup- 
plemental request. As of December 31, 1959, there were 1,613 em- 
ployees in the agency and by June 30, 1960, the agency expects to 
reach a staff level of 1,820. 

As the chairman has pointed out, our workload has been increasing 
by reason of the changes in the statute and our efforts in reducing 
the time factor. As the chairman has also indicated, we can point to 
some real gains in connection with reducing the timelag in handling 
cases. If there are any questions, I would be very pleased to answer 
them. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitt. Would you have the same number in personnel on 
July 1, 1961, that you would have on July 1, 1960? In other words, 
you are building up now to July 1, 1960, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rornman. Yes, sir; we are building up at the present time and 
hope to maintain that. 

Senator Hint. In the next fiseal year you will level off, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Rornman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You are not asking for any more people for 1961 
than you will have by July 1, 1960, is that right ? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. As you build up your staff? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Of course when you speak of your staff, you speak 
of not only those you have here, but those you have in the different 
regional offices throughout the country, is that correct / 

; a Rornman. Yes, sir. The majority of the employees are in the 
ield. 


AUTHORITY FOR ADDITIONAL SPACE 


Senator Hitt. In the supplemental bill which we passed last Au- 
gust, Congress gave you the authority to pay rent in the District of 
C olumbia, as I recall; is that right? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 
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Senator Hitt. To rent certain quarters there. What use has been 
made of this authority? How much have you expended in terms of 
rent ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to defer that question to Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricntr. We haven't spent any funds for that as yet. We are 
now negotiating with the General Services Administration in the hope 
that we can get a single building in the District of Columbia to house 
both our present staff and the remainder of the recruitment that is 
required for Washington. 

We believe that progress is being made, although we have nothing 
concrete to point to. We expect to have results in a rental program 
which will go into effect some time around March of this year. 

Senator Hit, When you speak about putting your present. staff 
with the recruitment you are going to have, what will become of the 
space and quarters occupied by the present staff ¢ 

Mr. Wrienr. I can’t say, officially, since it won't be our space. I 
assume that it will become available to other Government = les, 
perhaps some right in the same building such as the Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare groups which I underst: and are also in need of space. 

Mr. Roraman. While we are in communication constantly with 
GSA about new space or additional space for us, we have never been 
advised that the plans have matured sufficiently so we could think in 
terms of actually moving and what would happen with the remaining 
space. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SPACE 


Senator Hitz. However, you do need additional space. There is no 
question about that, is there? 

Mr. RorHmMan. Without question, sir. 

Senator Hit. Is there anything you would like to add, Judge ? 

Mr. Leepom. I think not. However, since we got into the subject 
of space, I should add that this is a critical consideration for us 

Senator Hitz. I am speaking of space on this earth. I am not 
speaking about any space up above. 

Mr. Leepom. I have reference to that on earth, also. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, the space on this earth is more im- 
mediate and more critical to you right now than this space up above. 

Mr. Leepom. Very much so; that is right. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything you would like to add on that 
need for space / 

Mr. Leepom. No, except that any place where we might get help in 
procuring adequate space would certainly solve a real problem for us. 
It has been a problem for a couple of years and is getting more and 
more critical. 

Senator Hitx. In other words, you have to work on this recruit- 
ment. You have to do that to meet these additional burdens that 
have been imposed upon you. Your situation becomes tighter all the 
time so far as your space is concerned ; is that right ? 

Mr. Leepom. That is right. At the moment, we are trying to adjust 
to new recruitment. I have had a couple of lawyers out in my outer 
office doing work and it is not a very efficient way to operate, 

Senator Hix. I wouldn’t think so. No matter how hard they try 
to concentrate I would imagine they have many distractions out there. 

Mr. Lerepom. That is right. 
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Senator Hitt. You have good-looking ladies coming in. 

Mr. Leepom. That is what [have in mind. 

Senator Hitt. There is nothing very exciting as a rule about a law 
book, is there ? 

Mr. Leevom. No; there isn’t, not when there are good-looking girls 
around. 

Senator Hirx. If you gentlemen have nothing to add we certainly 
want to thank all of you. We are always glad to have you here. 
We appreciate your appearance this morning. 

Mr. Leepom. Thank you very much. 








NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS A. O'NEILL, JR.,. MEMBER; ACCOMPANIED 
BY THOMAS A. TRACY, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 151-188), including stenograpic reporting services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) ; tempo- 
rary employment of referees under section 8 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, at rates not in excess of [$75] $700 per diem; and emergency boards 
appointed by the President pursuant to section 10 of said Act (45 U.S.C. 160); 
($1,357,000: Provided, That the unexpended balances of appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 for ‘Salaries and expenses’, ‘Arbitration and emer- 





gency boards’, and ‘Salaries and expenses, National Railroad Adjustment Board’, 
shall be merged and accounted for in one account] $1,555,000." 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimat | 
Program by activities 
1. Mediation . $527, 131 $552, 500 $561, 60K 
2. Voluntary arbitration ind emergency disputes ON4 OF) 230, 000 363, 8H 
3. Adjustment of railroad grievances 539, 868 554, 500 629, 55 t 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958 3, 000 ; 
Total obligations 1, 348, 949 1, 437, 000 1, 555, 0 f 
Financing i ‘ 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 3, 000 | : 
Unobligated balance no longer available 79, 851 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 1, 431, 800 1, 437, 000 1, 555, 00 t 
- t 
Object classification 
‘ 
a 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate t 
. 7 b 
Total number of permanent positions 88 %) 9 0: 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 21 23 2 
Average number of all employees 109 112 Il t 
Number of employees at end of year 117 118 12 t 
Average GS grade and salary 8.9 $7,109) 8.8 $7,188! 88 $7,2 p 
01 Personal services 1 
Permanent positions $657. 749 $668, 060 $H98, 72 
Positions other than permanent 371, 767 414, 100 495, 85 I 
Other personal services 2, 241 5, 240 2, bat 
; f 
Total personal services 1,031, 757 1, 087, 400 2 fi 
02 Travel 159, 480 183, 300 OF ) 
03 Transportetion of things 210 150 2 C 
04 Communication services 26, 654 26, 050 27, 00 
05 Rents and utility services 10, 284 10, 700 10, 70 § 
06 Printin’ and reproduction 43, 929 53, 000 53, 00 § 
07 Other contractual services 13, 428 12, 500 17, 0 
08 Supplies and materials 11, 808 8, FOO 9, 0 § 
09 Fquipment 6, 710 6, 200 6, 0 
11 Grants, subsidies, end contributions 4?, 766 43, 800 45, 60 
15 Taxes and assessments 2 4, 923 5, 400 6, 0 
1959 program obligated in 1958 —3, 000 
Total obligations__. ‘ 1, 348, 949 1, 437, 000 1, 555, 
Seti i na : : ae 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hirt. Now, Mr. O'Neill and Mr. Tracy of the National 
Mediation Board. We are glad to have you gentlemen back with us. 

Mr. O’Netmx. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiti. We will be happy to have you proceed in your own 
way. 

Mr. O’Nerti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file a statement on 
behalf of the National Mediation Board and without reading the 
text ask that it be filed and I shall summarize and hit the highlights. 

Senator Hinn. All right. 

We will have your statement appear in full in the record at this 
point, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Railway Labor Act is administered by the National Mediation Board. 
This act provides procedures for handling labor disputes in the railroad and 
airline industries. 

The purpose of the act which is to avoid any interruption to commerce or to 
the operation of any carrier engaged in commerce is carried out through the 
activities of the National Mediation Board, arbitration and emergency boards, 
and the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

The estimate of the appropriation necessary to carry out these activities for 
the fiscal year 1961 is $1,555,000, an increase of $118,000 over the amount ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year 1960. 

This increase is due principally because of a proposal to increase the amount 
to be paid neutral arbitrators and referees. At the present time these neutrals 
are paid a salary of $75 per day plus actual and necessary travel expenses and 
the standard Government rate of per diem in lieu of subsistence. It is proposed 
to increase the salary from $75 per day to $100. 

Neutrals are usually selected from among such groups as judges, attorneys, 
university professors, and persons expert in the labor relations field. The 
Board’s experience in the past few years has been that neutrals are reluctant 
to accept appointments to serve with the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
hecause of the low per diem salary. The increased rate will enable us to 
attract experienced neutrals and arbitrators to dispose of grievances and make 
awards in the railway and airline industries. 

The salary proposed will be more in line with that paid neutrals in private 
arbitrations. We have been informed after checking with the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service and the American Arbitration Association that 
the average daily rate for neutrals runs about $125 per day. 

For the activities of the National Mediation Board an appropriation of 
$561,600 is requested for fiscal 1961, a net increase of $9,100 over the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. The total authorized personnel of 
the National Mediation Board is 40 employees including 3 members appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The remaining are classified 
civil service employees. The proposed increase for this activity does not con- 
template any increase in the number of authorized employees of the Board over 
the current year but will permit the Board to maintain its full authorized 
personnel. 

An increase of $33,850 is requested for arbitration and emergency boards. 
The total amount requested is $363,850. This entire increase is due to the pro- 
posed increase in the rate of neutrals from $75 to $100 per day. 

For the National Railroad Adjustment Board a total appropriation of $629,550 
for fiscal 1961 is requested. This is an increase of $75,050 over the previous 
fiscal year. The major increase for this activity is also due to the proposed in- 
creased salary for neutrals. 
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REQUEST FOR INCREASE IN FEES FOR NEUTRAL REFEREES AND ARBITRATORS 


Mr. O’Neiti. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, this will be the second year that we have the com- 
bined budget for the National Mediation Board and the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. The total increase requested for fiscal 
1961 amounts to $118,000, 

The principal factor in that increase would be a request by both 
agencies that the fees for neutral referees and arbitrators are increased 
from $75 a day to $100 a day. Our experience has shown over the 
last 2 or 3 vears that it is getting exceedingly difficult to induce pro 
fessional men to leave their practice of law or their business in the 
labor field and go to Chicago and stay 30 or 40 days at a daily rate of 
S75. 

In addition to that, of course, you have the Government’s sub- 
sistence of S12, but being realistic, we know that these men cannot 
live in Chicago on S12 per day. 

Senator Hinu. Not if they are going to eat a Chicago steak. 

Mr. O'Neii. So this year we succeeded in getting the Bureau of the 
Budget to go along with us on this request and raise the fee to $100, 
Our canvass of the field with the American Arbitration Association 
and the Federal Conciliation Service reveals the fact that the average 
daily rate for these arbitrators is $125 per day. 

We are asking that the sum be increased from S75 to S100. Wr 
think in that way we ean attract better men and we hope will speed up 
the process In disposing of these cases of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. As 1 say, that constitutes the principal increase in our 
budget. 

Senator Hint. Does that constitute most of the $118,000 increase / 

Mr. O’Nera. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. ‘There is one addi 
tional employee for the National Railroad Adjustment Board in the 
sum I think of $3,600, one clerk poe They are falling behind 
in getting out their decisions and so forth, and we are asking one 
position there. 

So far as the Mediation Board is concerned, our business, I think 
every one knows, will be rather rapid this year. We expect to keep 
everything under control, but we must fill out our staff of 40 people. 
We only have 38,000. 

We are asking the money to fill the two jobs which have already 
been authorized by the Congress. That constitutes the highlights of 
our budget request, Mr. Chairman. 

If there are any details which you might want to inquire into we 
will be prepared to answer. 


BASIC LAW ON PAYMENT OF REFEREES 


Senator Hirt. What is your basic law on payment of referees! 
What does the basic law really provide. 

Mr. O’Nemu. I think the appropriation bill says not to exceed $75 
per day. 
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Senator Hiix. I am speaking not in terms of the appropriation 
bill but the statute, the legislation itself. Was this $75 really an 
amendment to anything i in the law? 

Mr. O’Netwu. No; there is no limitation in the law. 

Senator Hii. In other words, so far as the Railroad Labor Act. a 
amended, is concerned, there is no limitation in the law. 

Mr. O’Nemu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hiity. The only limitation that you have has been that 
which has been put in the appropriation bill, which limitation has 
been in the past $75? 

Mr. O’Netiu. That is correct. 

Senator Hiri. And what you ask now is that we raise that $75 to 
5100 and then provide the funds to meet that increase / 

Mr. O’Netty. That is exactly the situation, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hinn. Is there anything else you would like to add / 

Mr. O'Nerint. I believe our statement and our justification completes 
the pic ture so far as the two agencies are concerned. I might say, 
Mr, Chairman, that our experience with this combined budget has 
been very satisfactory and we appreciate your cooperation in that 
connection. 

Senator Hint. Good. 

We are glad to hear that, sir. We appreciate your presence here 
very much. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. O'Netui, Thank you. 


U.S. Soiprers’ Howe 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


STATEMENT OF GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR; ACCOMPANIED 
WITH BRIG. GEN. JOHN F. CASSIDY, DEPUTY GOVERNOR; COL. 
COLEMAN ROMAIN, QUARTERMASTER; RAYMOND A. GRITTON, 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION; GRAYSON H. ISBELL, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER, U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME; MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, 
DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET; COL. WILLIAM A. SUSSMANN, 
CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL BRANCH; AND STUART H. D. 
FREED, BUDGET ANALYST 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 
“LIMITATION ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE AND CAPITAL OUTLAY 


“For maintenance and operation of the United States Soldiers’ Home, to be 
paid from the Soldiers’ Home permanent fund, [$10,948,000, of which $5,587,000 
shall remain available until expended, for construction of buildings and facilities, 
including plans and specifications] $5,664,000: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall not be available for the payment of hospitalization of members of the 
Home in United States Army hospitals at rates in excess of those prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army, upon the recommendation of the Board of Commis- 
Sioners of the Home and the Surgeon General of the Army.” 


54568—60——-10 
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Program and financing 
1959 actual 


Program by 








1. Medical care $2, 295, 187 
2. Domiciliary activities 1, 206, 247 
3. Administration and central services 1, €68, 655 
4. Permanent improvements 383, 070 

Total obligations 5, 553, 159 

Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward 532.913 
Receipts transferred from Soldiers’ Home permanent fund 5, 761, 500 


Unobligated bilance carried forward 
Unobligated balance no longer available 





Object classification 


1959 actual 


U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Total number of permanent positions 994 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 
Average number of all employees GSI 
Number of employees at end of year 1,027 
Average GS grade and salary 3.6 $4,166 
Average salary of ungraded positions $3, 159 


01 Personal services 





Permanent positions $3, 368, 0CO 
Positions other than permanent 54, S85 
Other personal services 100, 789 
Total personal services 3, 523, 674 
02 Travel. 718 
03 Transportation of things 1, 72: 
04 Communication services 14, 899 
05 Rents and utility services 86, 943 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 102 
07 Other contractual services 433, 74 
08 Supplies and materials 951, 56 
09 Equipment 99, 
10 Lands and structures 55, 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 202 
15 Taxes and assessments. l, 
Subtotal 5, 375, O15 
Deduct quarters, subsistence, and laundry charges 143, 983 
Total, U.S. Soldiers’ Home 5, 231, 032 


ALLOCATION TO RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL, 
ARMY—CIVII 





Total number of permanent positions 7 

Average number of all employees 6 

Number of employees at end of year { 

Average GS grade and salary ; 7.4 135 

Average salary of ungraded positions b5, 269 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions $37, 675 

Other personal services 661 

Total personal services : 38, 336 

02 Travel. 54 

06 Printing and reproduction. - 170 

07 Other contractual services 119, 646 


08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

10 Lands and structures —_- 161, : 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2 





t 


Total, Rivers and harbors and flood control, Army—Civil 322, 127 


Total obligations 5, 553, 159 
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So.piIeERS’ HomME PERMANENT FUND 


Amounts available for transfer 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 191 estimate 


Unappropriated balance brought forward , ‘ $85, 765, 800 $91, 526, 915 $91, 004, 915 
Receipts: 
stoppages, fines, and forfeitures___- : 7,022, 000 5, 700, 000 4, 200, 000 
Estates of deceased soldiers and airmen ‘ ‘ 29, 922 28, 000 28, 000 
Withheld pay — J 1, 841, 316 1, 900, 00:0 2, 000, 000 
Interest credited ___ 2, 593, 586 2, 900, 000 3, 100, 000 
All other : ; 14, 578 15, 000 15, 000 
Unoblig ated balance returned cel eee ; 31, 908 as 
Total available fa See eee ode 97, 309, 200 102, 069, 915 | 100, 347, 915 


Transferred to 
‘*Limitation on operation and maintenance and capital 


yutlay’’: 
ee oo os Fs : —5, 761,500 | —10, 948, 000 — 5, 664, 000 
Proposed increase due to wage-board increases —96, 000 |..---- pecideras 
‘*Payment of ¢laims’’ -.. -- ne at ete — 20.725 —21, 000 — 21, 000 
Balance carried forward ‘ - . ; 91, 526, 915 91, 004, 915 94, 662, 915 


This fund consists of receipts from fines, forfeitures, and stoppages of pay 
of regular enlisted personnel of the Army and Air Force, withholding of 10 
cents per month from the pay of such personnel, estates of deceased soldie rs and 
airmen, other receipts consisting largely of sales, and interest of 3 percent on 
fund balance. The receipts and the balance are available for diilieedion and 
expenditure through the operation and maintenance and capital outlay limita- 
tion only as enacted annually by Congress (24 U.S.C. 44, 45; 31 U.S.C. 725s). 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hint. General Haislip. 

General, we are delighted to have you here for many reasons. You 
are an old, highly esteemed friend and you don’t ask for any funds 
out of the Treasury, do you? 

General Haistip. That is right, Senator. I am very happy to be 
here, 

Senator Hitt. Very unusual. We are delighted to have you, Gen- 
eral. You may proceed in your own way, sir. 

General Haisuie. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. I 
would like to submit for the record. 

Senator Hitx. All right. 

We will be glad to have that statement appear at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


INTRODUCTION 


On March 3, 1851, organie legislation was enacted establishing a home for 
the relief and support of invalid and disabled soldiers of the Army of the 
United States. In 1947, applicability of laws governing the home was extended 
to include airmen. In 1948, enlisted women of the Army and Air Force became 
eligible for membership. The home’s original mission has been continued for 
108 years, and today the care and security the home offers stands as a sub- 
stantial career incentive for soldiers and airmen. 

As its Governor, I present, at this time, for your consideration, the budget 
for operation of this historic establishment during the fiscal year 1961. I 
would like to remind you that while the home estimate appears in the Presi- 
dent's budget, it is not included in the total thereof. 
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PURPOSE OF ESTABLISH MENT 


The home was conceived in 1829 by the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. Its original mission was to provide, without cost 
to the taxpayer, a permanent residence for old disabled and invalid soldiers, 
The home, as it has developed, now stands as a form of insurance; a symbol 
of security for the enlisted personnel of the Regular Army and Air Force. In 
fact, it has become almost as much a part of the military as the uniform. Since 
its founding in 1851, more than 36,000 men have taken advantage of the home 
facilities. Of common background, these men have enjoyed the community 
of interest found there, and have relished freedom from the thought that they 
are objects of charity. As was originally intended by the Congress, they feel 
au real sense of pride in the fact that they have contributed to the support of 
their home. As recently as 140, a report of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the Senate contained the following statement: 

“Your committee are of the “pinion that the whole legislative idea of the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home was so well and so carefully worked out by our ancestors 
specifically in the acts of 1So1 and 1885, that it is believed that even in the light 
of present day changes throughout the world it would be difficult indeed to 
improve upon the statutory provisions made for the comfort, care, and protection 
of the members.” 

ADMINISTRATION 


The original act provided also for the government of the home and although 
there have been minor statutory changes, there has been no material revision of 
the basic provisions contained in the original legislation. I report monthly toa 
Board of Commissioners, established by the basic law, consisting of the Goy- 
ernor of the home, and six of the permanent staff officers of the Army: The 
Surgeon General, the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of Finance, the Quarter- 
Inaster General, the Judge Advocate General and the Adjutant General. Sub- 
ject to approval by the Secretary of the Army, this Board has the legal power to 
establish regulations for the general and internal direction of the home. 


ADMISSION CRITERIA 


Admission to the home is contined to former warrant officers and enlisted 
personnel of the Regular Army or Air Force, under the following conditions : 

1. Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more; 

2. Those with a service-connected disability rendering them unable to earn a 
livelihood, or 

3. Those with a non-service-connected disability rendering them unable to earn 
a livelihood, who have had some service during any war. 

The membership criteria continue to emphasize as the home’s principal inter- 
est, the professional or career soldier and airman and recognize and reward 
service both in peace and in war. 

MEMBERSHIP 


On December 31, 1959, the membership of the home was 2,138. Not all of 
these required beds, as some were away on leave, while others were being cared 
for on a reimbursable basis at special hospitals serving the home. The num- 
ber on the rolls on December 31, 1956, was 1,881. The increase of 307 since that 
date has been persistent and made necessary the request last year for funds to 
construct one-half of a new domiciliary building for the housing of 512 men, 
and to expand the hospital to accommodate 70 additional patients. Progress is 
being made toward the expected opening of the new domiciliary building in July 
1962. When this building becomes available, it will provide for the further 
increase in the member load for several years thereafter. In view of this, no 
further construction funds are being requested in the fiscal year 1961 budget. A 
recently established method of handling members on sick call as outpatients has 
temporarily deferred the need for the planned hospital expansion. Funds which 
have already been made available for this purpose have been placed in reserve 
until such time as the present hospital capacity appears insufficient. 

The financial effect of the increasing membership will be outlined in connec- 
tion with my justification of the budget. 
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FINANCING 


The act of 1851 provided that the home would be financed from a trust fund, 
and not from the general revenues of the Treasury. The Congress appropriates 
annually from this fund for the support of the home. The income to this fund, 
established by law, is derived from the following principal sources : 

1. A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted member of the 
Regular Army and Air Force, 

2. Fines and forfeitures imposed upon the soldiers and airmen of the Regular 
forces by sentence of courts-martial, and, 

3. Interest of 3 percent per annum on the fund balance in the U.S. Treasury. 

The latest verified permanent fund balance was $83,523,514 as of December 
31, 1959. This reserve gives assurance that. for many years to come, the home 
will be able to care for a greatly increased membership because of the con- 
stantly increasing pool of eligibles. On June 30, 1959, there were approximately 
80,000 persons who may be entitled to membership in the home. Within the 
next few years this figure will rise sharply and, thereafter, continue at a level 
much higher than any reached in the past. Of the large group of warrant 
officers aud enlisted personnel who entered the Regular Army during the World 
War II years, all who remained to make it a career in either the Army or Air 
Force will begin to complete 20 years of service thus qualifying them for admis- 
sion to the home. In the greatly expanded military establishment which has 
been maintained since the early years of World War II, the number of career 
warrant officers and enlisted personnel of both services is substantially larger 
than it has been at any other period in our history. All of them upon comple- 
tion of 20 years of active service, as well as all others who may acquire qualify- 
ing service-connected disabilities, will likewise be eligible for admission. And 
with the increased emphasis in recent years by both the Departments of the 
Army and of the Air Force on the terminal benefits of career service, it is only 
to be expected that, during the next decade unprecedented numbers from the 
greatly enlarged pool of eligibles may be stimulated to seek admission to the 
home. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


The United States Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, submits annually 
to the Congress a comprehensive report of its activities. Embodied in this 
annual report is the current report of the Inspector General of the Army, who 
also by law, is required to make a annual inspection of the home and to report 
the results to the Congress. It is believed pertinent to quote here the following 
extract from his most recent report, dated December 12, 1959: 


“IT. SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS 


“4. Worthy of special mention is the frequent inspection of facilities and per- 
sonal interviews with each member, by the Governor and his principal staff 
assistants, which assures the maintenance of an exceptionally high standard 
of service to the home members. 

‘5. The responsibilities of the Secretary, Board of Commissioners, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer were administered in a commendable manner. The records 
and accounts of the home were current and satisfactorily maintained. Fiscal 
accounts were kept in an excellent manner * * *. 

“6. Services rendered members of the home to provide assistance in safe- 
guarding moneys, purchasing bonds or securities, banking facilities, and legal 
assistance in drawing wills were noteworthy. In addition, special note was 
nade of the aggressive followup action taken on each individual case with a 
determination to resolve members’ problems, particularly those regarding lost 
relatives or friends. 

“8S. It was evident that continuing progress has been made since the last 
inspection in new construction and the maintenance and renovation of members’ 
living quarters and the hospital building. The appearance and police of the 
domiciliary buildings were considered excellent. Some members were occupying 
substandard or undesirable rooms. The housing condition should be somewhat 
alleviated when the planned domiciliary building is completed in July 1962. 

“10. Discussion with members at random indicated a high degree of satis- 
faction with the services provided them and all expressed praise for the home 
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and the staff. Of special significance were the Governor’s policies designed to 
insure that the atmosphere in which members live is as agreeable as possible 
with the minimum of institutional restrictions and regulations. Each member 
was considered and treated as an individual. 

“12. Management, supervision, and operation of the general mess were con- 
sidered to be highly efficient and effective. Special note was made that no 
unfavorable comments were made during this inspection regarding the service 
provided by or the quality and quantity of food served in the mess. 

“16. It was evident that medical and dental standards established for the 
care and treatment provided to patients were in conformity with the highest 
recognized procedures. 

“17. The occupational and physical therapy programs which stimulated, de 
veloped, and maintained the mental and physical well-being of the USSH 
hospital patients through voluntary participation were worthy of note.” 


ANNUAL BUDGET 


The Permanent Appropriations Repeal Act of 1984 prescribed that the home 
would use the same procedure in obtaining funds for operation as any other 
Government agency. Therefore, the home budget follows the same route as 
theirs, but appropriations for the operation of the home are made from its own 
trust fund. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1961 REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


The fiscal year 1961 budget now before you shows obligations for fiscal year 
1959 (actual): fiscal year 1960 (estimated) ; and fiscal year 1961 (estimated) 
which include those obligations from prior year appropriations for capital 
outlay. These “carryover” obligations have been excluded from the comparison 
of funds requested for fiscal year 1961 with the amount available for the current 
year. As explained earlier in my statement on membership, no new obligational 
authority for “Capital outlay” is requested in fiscal year 1961. When compared 
With fiscal year 1960, this accounts for an initial decrease of $5,587,000. 

The $5,664,000 requested for operation and maintenance in fiscal year 1961 
is $207,000 greater than the amount available for the current year because of 
the following additions and reductions: 


(a) The nonrecurring maintenance program has been increased to 

include complete rehabilitation of the heating and plumbing 

systems in three buildings; the replacement of a heating and 

condensate return line; and the retubing of one boiler in the 

heating plant. Offsetting sums include a decrease due to com- 

pletion of tiling of certain floors and walls at the hospital; and 

no funds are requested for installation of network protectors, 

a job scheduled for completion this year; and finally, miscella- 

neous items of nonrecurring maintenance are less than those 

i) SOR. stcecis “és 3 siti teh aint eas Se ae 
(>) In accordance with recent legislation, the home will begin con- 

tributing to a fund for employee health benefits, effective 

PR RO, Si iisé ccldcnrianisad aeeiis busine diate aweibetes +46, 660 
(c) Provision for continuation of the increase in membership, includ- 

ing additional rations and other supplies__________-_--_----~- 22, 389 
(d) The recurring maintenance program has been increased to 

include complete rehabilitation of roofs on several buildings; 

the purchase of new trees; and contractual care of existing 

NI Ie ag nN a hii Ri Saas a oc ala i +20, 541 
(e) 1960 was a leap year in which rations and salaries were pro- 

vided for the extra day. This is not necessary for fiscal 


TE Ri rin ead E. deienk Sakasi te tbls Cats abus Deeesiliss dais diarehc inihs J —13, 970 
(f) As a result of minor changes in handling and purchasing proce- ' 
dures, rations have been reduced 1 cent___---_ a a al ee —6, 149 


The fiscal year 1961 request, as all past budgets, is based on experience 
factors, applied to changes in membership, plus certain maintenance programs. 
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CONCLUSION 


I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing here and at the same 
time wish to convey to you the gratitude of the members, officers, and employees 
for the interest and understanding the Congress has always evidenced in the 
U.S. Soldiers’ Home. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Haistre. There is nothing in that which you are not fam- 
iliar with, 1 am sure. I would like to go directly to our budget if that 
meets with your approval. 

Senator Hii. All right. 


MEMBERSHIP 


General Hatstre. On December 31, 1959, the membership of the 
home was 2,138. Not all of these men required beds. Some were 
away on leave while others were being cared for on a reimbursable 
basis at special hospitals serving the home. The number on the rolls 
on December 31, 1956, was 1,851. The increase of 307 since that date 
has been persistent and made necessary the request last year for funds 
to construct one half of a new domiciliary building for the housing of 
512 men, and to expand the hospital to accommodate 70 additional 
patie nts. 

Progress is being made toward the expected opening of the new 
domiciliar y building in July 1962. When this building becomes avail- 
able it will provide ‘for further increase in the member load for several 
years thereafter. 

In view of this no further construction funds are being requested 
in the fiscal year 1961 budget. A recently established method of han- 
dling members on sick call as outpatients has temporarily deferred 
the need for the planned hospital expansion. 

Funds which have already been made available for this purpose 
have been placed in reserve until such time as the present hospital ca- 
pacity appears insufficient. 

The financial effect of the increasing membership will be outlined 
in connection with my justification of the budget, and I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Bureau of the Budget paid us a high compliment 
this year by approving our estimates exactly as they were submitted 
tothe Bureau of the Budget without any exceptions. 

Senator Hiri. They m: 1ade no reductions whatever? 

General Haistre. None whatever. 

Senator Hitu. I said that you were very unusual, General. 

General Hatstre. I think that’s unique in Government history. 

Senator Hiix. I think so, too. 


JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


General Haistirp. The fiscal year 1961 budget now before you shows 
obligations for fiscal year 19: 59 (actual), fiscal year 1960 (estimated), 
and fiscal year 1961 (estimated), which includes those obligations 
from prior year appropriations for capital outlay. Those carryover 
obligations have been excluded from the comparison of funds re- 
quested for fiscal year 1961 with the amount available for the current 
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year. As explained earlier, no new obligational authority for capital 
outlay is requested in fiscal year 1961. 
When compared with fiscal year 1960 this accounts for an initial 
decrease of $5,587,000. 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The $5,664,000 requested for operation and maintenance in fiscal 
year 1961 is $207,000 greater than the amount available for the 
current year because of the following additions and reductions: 

First, the nonrecurring maintenance program has been increased 
to include complete rehabilitation of the heating and plumbing sys- 
tems in three old buildings, the replacement of a heating condensate 
return line, and retubing of one boiler in the heating plant. 

Offsetting sums include a decrease due to completion of tiling of | 
certain floors and walls of the hospital, and no funds are requested | 
for installation of network protectors, a job scheduled for completion | 
this year, and finally, miscellaneous items of nonrecurring mainte- 
nance are less than those in 1960. 

These items require an increase of $137,529. 


— 


EMPLOYEE HEALTILT BENEFITS 


In accordance with recent legislation the home will begin contribut- 
ing to a fund for employee health benefits, effective July 10, 1960, and 
will require $46,660. 

Provision for continuation of the increase in membership, includ- 
ing additional rations and other supplies, cause an increase of | 
G99: 389, 

The recurring maintenance program has been increased to include 
complete rehabilitation of roofs on several buildings, the purchase of | 
new trees, and contractual care of existing trees and shrubs, an in: | 
crease of $20,541. 

The year 1960 is a leap year in which rations and salaries will pro- 
vide for the extra day. This is not necessary for fiscal year 1961, 
and causes a reduction of $13,970. 

As a result of minor changes in handling and purchasing proce- 
dures, rations have been reduced 1 cent and that gives a reduction of 
$6,149. 

The fiscal year 1961 request, as all past budgets, is based on ex- 
perience factors, applied to changes in membership, plus certain 
maintenance programs. 


FREEWAY THROUGH AREA 


Senator Hitt. General, did I see in the press they are building a 
freeway there very near the Soldiers’ Home grounds / 

General Hatstre. They have finished Irving Street, which runs 

ast and west just south of our property on former Soldiers’ Home 
grounds. They are now in the process of running North Capital 
Street through the grounds. 

Senator Hint. Through the grounds? 
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General Haistir. Yes, sir. They have the roadbed all complete 
and they are ready to continue the surfacing as soon as the weather 
abates and the moisture gets out. of the road. 

Senator Hitt. Is that going to cause any difficulties / 

General Hastie. No, sir. They are furnishing ramps from the 
road into our new service area. They are building a bridge over 
North Capital Street so that. we can get to our property to the east 
of the road, and we gave them that ‘land, of course, plus land for 
Irving Street, free of “charge, and the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment is doing i its best. to make things easy for us in there. 

Senator Hitt. In other words, ‘they are taking care of you, we will 
say, in an adequate way / 

General Haistir. Yes, sir; and North Capital Street will permit 
us to handle all service traffic from that road and keep it out of the 
living area of the home. Now the big trucks roam through our 
living area. 

Senator Hitt. Which isto be desired. 

General Hatsiir. Yes, sir. It will keep all the business traffic away 
from the living part of the home. It really will be an improvement. 


ACREAGE OF HOME 


Senator Hitt. How much ground do you have there now / 

General Haistiv. We have about 300 acres now. 

Senator Hiri. You do have that much left? 

General Hatsiie. Yes. That is adequate, and I think it is entirely 
defensible now. I don’t think there will be any more efforts—I hope— 
totake more land away from us. 

Senator Hitt. 1 would hope not too. I would hope you will be 
able to preserve that which you now have. 

General Hatstre. Yes, sir. I think that we have a very fine defense 
for every acre that is left. 

Senator Hint. You have been doing a mighty good job out there, 
General. 

General Hatsuip. I thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Hiri. You have been doing a very fine job. 

General Harsuir. It is the most satisfying job I have ever had, 
taking care of people. 

Senator Hiti. You find that more satisfying than any other job 
you have ever had ? 

General Hatsurp. I am quite sure. I have often said that I have 
had more expressions of appreciation and gr atitude in the few years 
I have been out there than I ever got in 43 years in the Army. 

Senator Hiri. You have been doing a very, very fine job. 

General Hatsure. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hix. Certainly we are delighted to have had you here this 
morning. We appreciate it very much. 

General Hatsurr. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure and an 
honor to come before you. 











INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE Poromac River Basin 


Senator Hinn. We have a budget estimate for the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin in the amount of $5,000, equal 
to the sum appropriated for the past several years. We were unable 
to contact the representative of the Commission to arrange for his 
appearance before the subcommittee today, but there is no controversy 
concerning the item, and we will insert the prepared statement of 
Mr. ‘Tisdale, the executive secretary. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF $5,000 APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Annual appropriation granted in 1959-60____.__________- ee $5, 000 
Appropriation. requested for 1900-61... 2o 55 ~ n n tc c cs - », 000 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON OPERATION OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE PAST YEAR 


During the past fiscal year, the staff of the Commission has remained the same 


ee cena en 


PRAT 


as in the previous year. State contributions, the Fedéral appropriation, and the | 
Federal grant, U.S. Public Health Service, under Public Law 660, for water pollu: | 
tion control, in the amount of $23,300, have enabled the Commission to maintain | 


a staff of five persons; a director, a conservationist, a writer, and two secre 
taries. Two consultants were employed, Dr. Abel Wolman, of Baltimore, Md 
and Gilbert Levin, of Washington, D.C. The reports dealt with future activities 
of the Commission and compact revision, and the development of a water quality 
network on the Potomac Basin. 


Commission decision, June 25, 1959, to amend Potomac compact 


Chairman David V. Auld was given unanimous approval of the Commission 


when he presented his 3-year study report containing recommendations for 
amending and broadening the compact on June 25, 1959. He appointed a special 
legislative committee, Chairman John A. K. Donovan, to handle the enactment 
of these proposals for a revised compact (copy attached). The Legislatures of 
Virginia and Maryland which meet this winter will consider the amended com 
pact as drafted by the Commission. West Virginia and Pennsylvania will act il 
1961, and the Congress will later give the compact consideration. 

Dedication of $14 million District of Columbia sewage treatment plant 

One outstanding occasion this past year in which the Commission participated 
was the dedication of the new District of Columbia secondary treatment plant 
which receives sewage from all the Maryland suburban counties and from the 
District of Columbia. Substantial improvement in water quality of the Potoma 
below Washington, D.C., should result from this achievement. 

The Potomac estuary below Washington and the tidewater Potomac was 
considered at the spring meeting. Navigation, recreation, fishing, and industrial 
water supplies are important in the Potomac estuary. Our publication, ‘Tide 
water Potomac” deals with this. 


Awareness program expanded 

Since the education aspects of the Commission program are very important, 
much effort has been given to television and radio programs, public meetings, 
and publications. In August, the spot TV programs over NBC from 1 to 3 mil- 
utes in length, were inaugurated. Assistance was given by our staff in script 
and photography preparation of them. As a result of public interest’ in the 
monthly “Our Beautiful Potomac” programs the NBC management has put them 
on a weekly basis starting in January 1960, Saturday nights, 30 minutes, with 
the theme of water resources conservation as well as water pollution control. 
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The Potomae River Commission is cooperating with the Regional Sanitary 
Board, a coordinating agency dealing with water supply and waste disposal 
problems in the Washington metropolitan area. Also it is participating in the 
preparation of a master plan for wastes disposal in the metropolitan area for 
the year 2000. 

If the Congress and the States see fit to approve the amended compact as re- 
quested by the Commission, a sound method of working more effectively for 
water conservation in the Potomac Basin will be at hand and the work of 
saving and utilizing the water and land resources of the Potomac can go forward 
more rapidly. 

ELLis 8. TIsDALE, Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Hitt. The committee will stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., Thursday, February 11, 1960. the com- 
mittee recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 











LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


MONDAY, MARCH 28, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, ERC 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to eall, in room 1318, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subeom- 
) mittee) presiding. 


Present: Senators Hill, Hayden, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 


Kuchel, and Allott. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR; ROBERT H. 
MOORE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT; JAMES J. DINNENY, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT; AND JOHN C. 
FLANAGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Service to carry out the functions vested in it 
) by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 171-180, 182), including 
sexpenses of the Labor-Management Panel as provided in section 205 of said Act; 
expenses of boards of inquiry appointed by the President pursuant to section 206 
of said Act; temporary employment of arbitrators, conciliators, and mediators on 
Slabor relations at rates not in excess of $75 per diem; and Government-listed 
telephones in private residences and private apartments for official use in cities 
SWhere mediators are officially stationed, but no Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service office is maintained; [$3,905,400] $4,093,000. 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: | 
1. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes sipoaea $3, 523, 208 $3, 541, 100 $3, 704, 775 
2. Presidential boards of inquiry | 5, 000 | 6, 500 
3. Administration a ei 354, 631 359, 300 | 381, 725 
4. 1959 program obligated in 1958__- iivaies 23, 150 s 

= Total obligations eco hae : ad ak oat ta ree - 7 3, 854, 689 3, 905, 400 | 4, 093, 000 

Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 aco al 23, 150 et 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ___......-------- 761 = 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) ---- | 3, 878, 600 3, 905, 400 | 4, 093, 000 


ar ll 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 344 344 359 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions . 3 2 2 
Average number of all employees 342 345 360 
Number of employees at end of year - : ; 342 344 359 
Average GS grade and salary - . ; 10.5 $8,938 | 10.5 $9,064 | 16.6 $9,067 


Ol Personal services: 


Permanent positions _ $3, 055, 397 $3, 126, 200 $3, 263, 000 
Postions other than permanent 14, 209 12, 700 14, 500 
Other personal services 13, 923 26, 000 14, 500 
Total personal services : 3, O83, 529 3, 164, 900 3, 292, 000 
02 Travel ‘ 302, 982 303, 000 328, 200 
03 Transportation of things 17, 652 12, 000 12, 000 
04 Communication services 7 132, 132 140, 0CO 147, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 14,117 14, 000 6, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 7, 686 7, 700 8, 000 
07 Other — ictual services 17,712 16, 000 38, 000 
Serv ; performed by other agencies 16, 909 16, 000 14, 000 
O& Sup; ew and materials_. ‘i 22, 100 22, 0CO 22, 000 
09 Equipment 61, 785 10, 000 11, 700 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions 198, 448 204, 000 211, 800 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 532 1, 590 1, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments 255 300 300 
1959 program obligated in 1958 — 23, 150 
Total obligations. ......-... <ntchiacbae eae = 3, 854, 689 3, 905, 400 4, 093, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will come to order 

We are glad to have with us this morning representatives of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Mr. Finnegan, we will be delighted to hear from you and members 
of your staff, 

Mr. FinneGan. Thank you, Senator Hill. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to meet with and explain to 
this committee our budget requirements for the next fiscal year. At 
no time since I became director in February 1955 has our financial 
position been so serious. 

I will omit any explanation as to the organization and operation of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, because I know that 
the members of this committee are familiar with the fact that the 
service is the only agency of the Federal Government charged with the 
prevention and settlement of labor-management disputes other than 
those affecting the airlines and railroads. 

The written presentation previously filed with the committee 
presents all the detailed data concerning our appropriation request, 
and I have brought with me associates to answer any questions you 
may care to put to them concerning specific items making up that 
data. I shall confine my presentation to highlighting some of the 
reasons why our budget situation this year is acute. 

At the outset I would like to thank this committee for the fair and 
eee treatment this agency has always received at your hands. 
Last year, for example, when I appeared before this committee, I 
learned for the first time that our appropriation for the current year 
had been cut $43,600 by the House, after an earlier slash of $281,000 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


I explained to the committee the serious problem arising from the 
cut made by the House, on top of the earlier cut made by the Bureau, 
and you were considerate enough, after investigation, to restore those 
much needed funds to us. The re-tored sum of $43,600 was later lost 
in the conference committee. The reason why, I will never know or 
understand. 

The loss of $43,600 in the case of some big agencies might be con- 
sidered “pretty small potatoes,” but in the case of this service, it was a 
loss which had a serious impact on the operation of the agency. It 
necessitated, among other things, the elimination of an established 
mediator training program. 

The elimination of this program, aimed at improving and sharpening 
the skills and techniques of the mediator staff, thereby enabling our 
men to stay a couple of jumps ahead of the union and company 
representatives at the bargaining table, was the only way I could 
‘make do” in light of our reduced budget. 

When the House cut became final, the Bureau of the Budget never- 
theless denied to us any supplemental appropriation, despite a dra- 
matically rising workload and caseload and a concomitant rise in 
travel and communication expenses necessarily incident to such work- 
load increases. By eliminating training and other important cost 
items that could be deferred temporarily, | was barely able to main- 
tain our mediator strength. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES FOR MEDIATION 


In my statement before this committee last year, | seid that I 
considered my request to be the minimum needed for the year ahead. 
| was overly optimistic. The steel and longshore presidential boards 
of inquiry imposed on this agency an additional expense of about 
$15,000, quite apart from the extraordinary mediation expense in- 
curred as a result of the protracted negotiations in both situations. 
In addition to that $15,000, the panel of mediztors assigned to the 
situation for many months burdened us with an expense we had not 
anticipated, 

MEDIATION ACTIVITY 


Putting to one side these two widely publicized situations, I would 
like to address myself to the ‘“‘run of the mill” situations which involve 
the major portion of mediation activity. The following table will 
give you a clearer understanding of our present problem. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Mediator workload 


Field medi- Average 
Fiscal year Mediation ators (end number of 
issignments of fiscal year cases per 


mediator 


14, 943 229 65.3 
954 14, 365 229 62.7 
455 14, 235 217 65.6 
1956 14, 890 215 69.3 
1957 13, 311 199 66.9 
1958 14, 6&8 200 73.4 
1969 19, 923 201 99. | 
1960 (6 months 10, 262 ' 201 2102 0 


' Annual. 26 months, 51 
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At times, when the caseload has dropped off, we have dropped the 
number of mediators and have economized wherever we had an 
opportunity to do so. 

Note that mediator staff was permitted to drop—through attrition 
as fast as was safe in view of the slightly declining workload from 1953 
to 1957. Having economized when possible, the Service now seeks 
the funds to make minimum staff increases necessary to handle the 
sharp increase in caseload. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


There is every reason to expect the present high level of workload 
to continue or increase. Many important contracts are open this year, 
including airframe—where serious difficulties may occur—and most 
of the telephone contracts, which are almost always difficult. The 
airframe and missile contracts, affect about 286,000 people. 

Contract reopenings are permitted in rubber, petroleum, and 
shipping. Both General Electric and Westinghouse contracts expire 
next October. The Service will need to be active in many thousands 
of other contracts where the bargaining attitudes are admittedly 
tougher, aod where the issues are becoming more complicated and 
difficult. 

The Service has not asked, and it is not necessary, to return to the 
staffing pattern of the mid-1950’s, which produced an annual caseload 
of between 65 and 70 cases per mediator. 


PROPER ANNUAL CASELOAD 


Senator Hitt. What, in your opinion, should be the staff load of a 
mediator? How many cases? 

Mr. Finnecan. I think about 75 to 80. 

Senator Hit. Per year? 

Mr. FinneGcan. That is right, Senator Hill; per year. It all depends 
upon what type of service he gets. You can handle, say, 100 cases, 
but it means in very many instances you are giving cases a lick and a 
promise where you ought to be in there doing a thorough job. 

We did, for example, a little spot chee king, and found that in 
upstate New York, avebvine three mediators working out of Syracuse 
and Buffalo, that out of 200 cases they had to turn down requests for 
mediator help in 17 of those cases because we just simply did not have 
the manpower there. Very often, if you are on a case, and perhaps the 
mediator has attended two or three sessions, one more might put it 
over the settlement line. But if the mediator has a commitment 
elsewhere, he will not be on hand to really knock the case over. 

It is very difficult to say what is a proper caseload. The proper 
caseload of a mediator is the amount of work that will keep him 
thoroughly busy but also, at the same time, permit him to do a 
workmanlike job in the case. 

This mid-1950 pattern of mediator staffing would call for a mediator 
staff of nearly 300 at this time. Better utilization of manpower 
through redistribution of mediator personnel and improved office 
facilities, and improvement of mediator skills through training, have 
permitted the service to attain a higher level of mediator performance. 

A mediator staff well above the 212 provided for in the requested 
appropriation actually could be justified; 212 was agreed upon only 
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because of the need for maximum economy and the practical problem 
of the time required for recruiting competent personnel, securing 
clearance for their sensitive positions, and training and integrating 
them into the mediation operation. We had asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for a mediator staff of 216, but the Bureau cut us down to 212. 


HOUSE PERSONNEL CUT 


Senator Hitt. They cut you four, then, from 216 to 212? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is right. But the House cut would cut us 
an additional 12 mediators and three clericals. It would bring us to 
the same budget we have now. Also, in addition to that, Mr. Eady 
has just re minded me when the new health insurance program goes 
into effect on July 1, it will require us to contribute $20,000. That 
would mean two more positions would go. That would take us from 
200 to 198. There are other costs incident to that that Mr. Eady 
will be glad to explain to you in detail. 

Senator Hiti. In other words, funds that you are now using to 
pay the salary and expenses of mediators—$20,000 of those funds— 
would have to go to meet certain compulsory requirements as to the 
new health program; is that correct? 

Mr. FInNEGAN. That is correct, sit 


NON-RECURRING EXPENSES 


Senator Hiti. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Finnegan: I notice 
that the House cut under the budget $187,600. The House made 
this statement: The Service had certain nonrecurring expenses in 
1960 which would balance the mandatory increased costs of 1961, so 
this reduction in the request would mean no reduction in the current 
staffing. 

You would say that the House is in error on that? 

Mr. Finnecan. The House is distinctly in error. You will note, 
Senator Hill, those nonrecurring expenses are not identified. So far 
as we have been able to ascertain, it apparently refers to the $15,000 
which we ran into in the P reside ntial Boards of Inquiry in steel and 
the International Longshoremen’s strike. Other than that, we know 
of no nonrecurring expenses that we will not have to meet this year. 

Senator Hiti. You know of none, then, that would really meet or 
take care of this $187,600 reduction the House has made? 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE CUT 


Mr. Finnecan. If the $187,600 stays, we would be back to a 
mediator staff of about 196 as against our current strength of 200. 
I think 212 is our very minimum staffing need. 

The effect of the House cut is very clear. It means that more and 
more employers and unions will get less and less mediation help to 
avert cr settle work stoppages. More and more employers will lose 
profits, more and more workers will sustain wage losses. 

The net of the whole thing is that the Government will receive less 
revenue due to the losses of employers and employees by reason of work 
stoppages. 

A short time ago you will recall we had a stoppage here in the 
District of Columbia of the meat handlers in the chain stores. The 
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Evening Star published a story on Friday, February 12, attributed to 
union and business sources stating that the cost of the strike in the 
Washington area was at least $1 million a day in sales. 

It went on to point out that the retail ¢ ‘lerks had a loss of $60,000 a 
day directly in wages. I think there was another $40,000 for the meat 
handlers. 

Just before I came up, we checked with the New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation, and they told us that during the recent longshoremen’s strike 
the shipping companies in the New York area had a daily payroll of 
a half million dollars a day, and that the International Longshoremen’s 
Association has an annual membership payroll of $143,800,000, just 
for the New York area. 

The strike for which, I am glad to say, we were able to blueprint 
the settlement, with credit on that score being given to the Service by 
both the union and the emplovers extended from Maine to the Gulf of 
Mexico. If these other figures of a half million dollars a day for the 
port of New York are projected along the entire gulf and Atlantic 
coast, I am sure pts would run into a total figure far in excess of our 


total budget for 1 vear. 
ECONOMIES PRACTICED 


We have been able to make do on our limited funds by a program 
of very rigid economy. We have cut down so sharply that I do not 
think there is much further that we can go to make future savings. 

Also, I have found, by making a swing through the South and the 
Midwest and through the New England area, a universal complaint 
by mediators that they are so overloaded that they do not have 
time to properly service the cases assigned to them. They do not 
have time for that last meeting that might avert a stoppage; and 
they see no letup in this trend. 

A great many of our people have lost their annual leave because 
they simply did not have time to take time off. That has been true 
of the national office staff: that is part of our job—TI do not think we 
deserve any credit for that. But for the people in the field, I think 
it is proof of the fact that we are understaffed wher people have to 
pass up their annual leave. It has happened not once or twice, but 
in dozens and dozens of cases. 

I think that is the substance of it, Senator Hill. I strongly urge 
that the committee restore the $187,600. 

Senator Hiiu. I think you have made a good case, Mr. Finnegan. 

Mr. Eady, is there anything you would like to add? 

Mr. Eapy. Unless the committee wants further detail, the Director 
has described the situation very well. 

Senator Hiri. We have a good statement from you two in the 
House on page 414 of the House hearings, a statement in which you 
confirm and support all that Mr. Finnegan has told us. 

Are there any questions, Senator Kuchel? 

Senator KucnreLt. No. I was impressed with the statement of the 
Director. 

Senator Hitu. I will say I was impressed, too. We are very much 
appreciative of your appearance here this morning, gentlemen. 
Thank you very much. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp 


STATEMENTS OF HOWARD W. HABERMEYER, CHAIRMAN; HORACE 
W. HARPER, MEMBER; THOMAS M. HEALY, MEMBER; FRANK K. 
McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER; AND MICHAEL RUDISIN, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FISCAL OPERATIONS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
RaiLROAD RETIREMENT BoarRpb 
LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For expenses necessary for the Railroad Retirement Board, including uniforms 
or allowances therefor, as authorized by the Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1114) [$89,460,000] $9,485,000, to be derived from the railroad retirement 
account. 


Program and financing 








§OY actual 1960 estima OL esti te 
Program by activities 
I, Maintenance of earnings accounts $385, 731 $542. 41 2 STS 
Processing claims 6, 754, 159 6, 630, S4e 6, 596, 698 
Maintenance of beneficiary roll 1, O60, 312 1, 142, 098 1, 177, 552 
Ilearing nd appeals 1. YS3 52, 633 53, 333 
tuaria! service S, S63 S1, 269 S4, 21 
Adn tion Q7 rat 72" %), 32 
1 gra oblig 1S is 
S 4 ) ‘ ‘ S 4) 
‘ ios 2 OS 
blig g \ TY. OR4 
I { M 85 000 
Object classification 
l Wi t 10 
| l ‘ pos $92 s4 29 
Fu livale f all ot} DOS 1 om > 
A ve rhe employees 306) os 267 
Nur nI vees at end of v 1. 341 1, 28 1, 268 
\ ge GS g nds $ )|' 6.4 $5. 459 j ¢ oT 
services: 
Permanent positions $6, 767, 509 $6, SU2, 362 $6, S37, 309 
Positions other than permanent 102, OS2 89, O69 68, 192 
onal services. _. 254, 363 191, 971 96, 372 
lot 3 Vic 154 IS3, 402 1.9 
0, OOS OO), O77 ’ 14 
nsportation of things 11, 722 12, 37 13, 616 
Communication services 62.478 62, 977 63. O76 
Penalty mail costs 437, 664 $76), 200 189. 500 
Rent id utility services iS, 166 5 2 95 
Printing and reproduction 60, 40 63, 5 399 
Other contractual services 204, 494 220, 20 279, 799 
Services performed by other agen 109, 378 DEE ) 
8 Suy in 1, 932 23 i 
} l I nt 27, 28 1,7 
} ; 
(y ibsidie id co SZ ki ; I 
ra i ’ 
iif ‘ it - - 
’ 3224 2 2. 439 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now we will hear from the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Mr. Habermever, we will be glad to have you proceed. 

Mr. HaBerMEYER. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I have a state- 
ment, but I think you are very well acquainted with the functions of 
the Railroad Retirement Board and its activities. If it is permissible, 


L would like to file this for the record. 
Senator Hiri. We will be happy to have you do so and then to 


make any statement you see fit. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retirement Board 
administers the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. One act provides a retirement system for the payment of annuities 
to railroad employees retiring because of age or disability, annuities to wives and 
dependent husbands, and annuities and other benefits to their survivors. The 
other act provides an unemployment and sickness insurance system for paying 
unemployment, sickness, and maternity benefits to qualified railroad workers, and 
for placing unemployment benefit claimants in jobs. 

The Board is composed of three members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate—one upon the recommendation of 
representatives of em ploye es, one upon the recommendation of representatives 
of carriers, and one, the Chairman, without recommendation by either employees 
or earriers. The organization of the Board is so designed as to integrate the 
administration of the programs conducted under the provisions of the railroad 
retirement acts with programs conducted under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act without duplicating facilities or operations. 

The unemployment and sickness insurance system is financed by contributions 
paid wholly by employers. Contributions are required on compensation up to 
$400 a month paid to railroad employees. The rate at which contributions are 
paid depends on the balance in the railroad unemployment insurance account. 
The current contribution rate is 354 percent, the maximum rate payable under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. Of the total contribution receipts, 
the portion represented by 0.2 percent of the taxable payroll is permanently 
appropriated to the Board to cover administrative expenses and the remainder 
is credited to the railroad unemployment insurance account in the unemployment 
trust fund to cover benefit payments. 

It should be mentioned, however, that because of economic conditions in 1958, 
retroactive payments under the 1959 amendments and the steel strike last year, 
it was necessary temporarily to secure additional financing to insure prompt pay- 
ment of all benefits. It was the decision of railroad management and railroad 
labor that this should be provided through loans from the railroad retirement 
account and the 86th Congress arenes by incorporating such authority in 
Public Law 86-28. As of December 31, 1959, a total of $124,361,000 had heen 
borrowed; $44,225,000 has been rep: id, i interest amounting to $248,256; and 
the balance due was $80,136,000, plus interest of $373,036. 

Taxes for the support of the railroad retirement system are paid equally by 
employers and employees. The present combined tax rate is 13’ percent, and 
applies to all compensation up to $400 per month paid to railroad employees. 
‘These taxes are deposited in the railroad retirement account (trust fund) and are 
invested in Government securities bearing interest of at least 3 percent. Transfers 
are made between this account and the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the Federal disability insurance trust fund so as to place these funds 
in the same position in which they would have been if railroad employment had 
been included in social security coverage. Funds required for the administrative 
expenses of the railroad retirement system are derived from the railroad retire- 
ment account in amounts specifically authorized by Congress. 

The Board requests an appropriation of $9,485,000, to be derived from the rail- 
road retirement account (trust fund), to cover the administrative expenses of the 
railroad retirement system for fiscal year 1961, compared with $9,460,000 ap- 
propriated for 1960. Since this is a reauest for a transfer of funds from one trust 
account to another and not an appropriation of general funds of the Treasury, it 
has no effect on the total amouits appropriated as reflected in the Federal budget. 
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In 1960, increases in efficiency and economy of operation produced savings of 
$125,000, which enabled us to absorb the cost of work created by amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act enacted in May of 1959. 

In 1961, anticipated further increases in productivity are expected to produce 
additional savings of more than $100,000. These savings will offset some un- 
controllable cost increases such as the new Federal employee health program and 
enable us to hold the increase in appropriation requirements from 1960 to 1961 to 
$25,000. 

The carefully limited 1961 estimate reflects the Board’s continuing efforts to 
conserve the trust funds it administers by giving emphasis to the attainment of 
optimum efficiency and economy in its operations and still provide the service to 
which the railroad workers and their families are entitled. In this respect, it 
should be noted that administrative costs will represent less than 1 cent out of 
each dollar spent under the railroad retirement system in 1961. 

In addition to Mr. Harper, the labor member, and Mr. Healy, the management 
member of the Board, we have with us Mr. Frank J. McKenna, the chief executive 
officer, and Mr, Michael Rudisin, the Director of Budget and Fiscal Operations, 
who are prepared to answer any questions which the members of the committee 
may wish to ask. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HaBermeyer. | learned Friday that the House allowed us for 
administrative expenses the $9,485,000 requested, which, of course, 
made me very happy. 

Senator Hitt The House aliowed you the full amount that you 
requested? 

Mr. HaBirmMeyser. The full amount; yes, sir. 

Our request this year is very similar to the amount that we re- 
quested last vear, and I think we can sum it up besi by going to page 5 
of the justification Last year we received $9,460,000. This year 
we are asking $9,485,000 to administer the program. 


ITEMS OF INCREASE 


By and large, the $25,000 increase is made up of items over which 
the Board has little or no control. We are going to have to pay 
$69,000 to support the employee health program. We have an 
additional $13,300 covering additional mailing costs. The other 
increases are made up of within-grade salary increases of $86,427, the 
increase for the installation of the electronic system, $48,098, and an 
increase in volume of claim developments, $41,318, with some mis- 
ceilaneous other changes of about $10,520. 

The total increases amount to $268,663, but we have some deduc- 
tions. We have completed our special amendment work which was 
a deduction of about $129,094, a decrease in volume of disability 
freeze work of $53,248, completion of a microfilm project relating to 
removal of inactive compensation accounts of railroad employees 
amounting to $36,621. 

We have one less compensable day of reguiar pay which amounts 
to $24,700, so the deductions total $243,663. It is a net increase of 
about $25,000 for the program. 


LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS 


I would like to say at this time that, since we met last, the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts were amended. 
We have been able to successfully complete the work entailed by those 
amendments without coming in for a supplemental request this year. 

We will have a slight decrease in personnel man-year needs in the 
coming year of about 20 man-years. The Board is continuing its 
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efforts in the interest of economy, and T think we are making a pretty 
good record. 

I strongly urge the committee to allow us the $9,485,000 that the 
House has given us. 

Senator Hitu. You are asking that the Senate allow the same 
amount that the House allowed? 

Mr. HaBerMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiii. Are there any questions? 

Senator Kucue.. I have no questions. 

Senator Hit. Senator Bible? 

Senator Braise. No questions. 

Senator Hityt. Have you any questions, Senator Allott? 

Senator ALLtorr. No; thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Gentlemen, we are certainly very much obliged to 
you. Thank you very much. 

Senator ALutorr. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Hii. Senator Allott? 

Senator ALLorr. I want to apologize for my lateness, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

BRINGING FUNDS INTO ACTUARIAL BALANCE 


I would like to ask just one question as to your experience in the 
last year as to the results of the action of Congress in bringing vour 
fund back into actuarial balance. How does that appear to be going? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. The actuaries report that the fund is now 
within about a half point of being within actuarial balance. Before 
the action of the last Congress, we were better than 3% percent out 
of balance which, of course, was a very disturbing situation. 

Railroad employment is down. We did not get as much in the 
way of taxes in this past year as we had anticipated. However, we 
hope that that is a temporary situation and that it will not affect our 
actuarial balance as far as the longrun future is concerned. 

Senator ALLorr. Of course, vou are not actually in balance now, 
but the program that we enacted will bring the whole fund, together 
with the additional benefits that Congress granted, over a period of 
the next 5 to 10 years. That was the program, as I recall it. 

Mr. Hapermeyer. That is right. 

Senator ALLorr. Except for this te mporary thing, this is true. 

Mr. HaBeRMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALttorr. The only thing I would like to say is, Will you 
keep the committee and me personally informed if any adverse 
trends continue in this matter? 

Mr. Hasermeyer. We most certainly will; yes, sir. 

Senator Attorr. Thank you. 

Senator Hiiu. So far as you can now see, it is a sound program? 

Mr. HasperMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hruu. Senator Allott, I may say, was a member of the 
legislative committee that played a very large part and made a great 
contribution to the enactment of the legislation. 

Mr. HanermMeyer. We are very well aware of that, si 

Senator Hitt. The committee has been furnished a table entitled 
“Financial operations under the Railroad Retirement Act, by fiscal 
year, 1938-59.”’ That table will be inserted at this point in the record. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. HasermMeyer. Thank you. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES AND REVISIONS 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee has been supplied, upon its 
request, a table entitled ‘‘1961 Preliminary Estimates and Bureau of the 
Budget Allowances,” showing the preliminary agency requests to the 
Department, the preliminary Department requests to the Bureau of 
the Budget and revisions thereof, the final Department requests to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the President’s budget estimate. The 
table also summarizes the differences between the agencies’ preliminary 
requests and the President’s budget. In addition, the committee 
further requested a more detailed explanation of the differences 
between the preliminary estimate for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
iration and the President’s estimate. These two tables will be placed 
tn the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Foop AND Druc ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE P. LARRICK, COMMISSIONER; JOHN L. 
HARVEY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; JAMES B. CARDWELL, 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


For necessary expenses not otherwise provided for, of the Food and Drug 
\dministration, including [purchase of not to exceed twenty-five passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only] not to exceed $80,000 for construction of 
i laboratory barn at the Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Maryland; reporting 
and illustrating the results of investigations; purchase of chemicals, apparatus, 
ind scientific equipment; payment in advance for special tests and analyses by 
contract; and payment of fees, travel, and per diem in connection with studies 
of new developments pertinent to food and drug enforcement operations; 
[$13,800,000] $16,852,000. 


Obligations by activities 











ile ee 
) 
be Amount Po Amount Pos {mount 
( ES 
ction tig 
lvses O7S $8, 552. O00 1, 24S I$S1L0, 907, 600 1, 208 $10, 907, 600 
Rese i nd mett iolog\ yy ) TOUS, OAM .3s 2. S65, OOO 438 ” S865, 600 
’ nd edu t [7 SO) OM 4] TRO, 400 4] 784. 400) 
Ved evaluat i4 7 OH, OOF Q] | 996, 000 9] 9.46, 000 
lirectior 4() 1. 004. 000 [R2 1, 293, 400 182 | 1, 293, 400 
j 1 ly e | 
lot or gat ns boo) 13. 8OO. OOO 2,000 | 16,852, 000 2, OOO 16, 852 
| 
Obligations by objects 

Descriptior 1960 appro- 1961 estimate 1961 House 

priation allowances 
otal number of permanent position 1, 660 2, 000 2, OOO 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 10 10 If 
Average number of all employees 1, 530 1, 835 1, 835 
Number of employees at end of yea 1, 656 1, 988 1, 988 
1 Net personal services $9, 914. 700 $11, 9L8, OOO SLL, OLS, GOO 
ae | ravel 5&6, 600 744, 400 744. 400 
3 tr ation of things 10, 400 75, OO 75, 000 
4 nication services 132, 400 151, 20 151, 200 
0 Lut ity services 1 SOO 1, 800 1, 8Of 
K Printing and r produ tio 72, 300 120, 70 120, 704 
7 Othe itractual services 304, 600 158, 106 458, LO 
Services performed by other agencit v4, OO HU), OOO BD, ODE 
US ind materials $52, SOO 708, 900 708. 900 
les 138, 400 163, 300 163, 300 
1, 414, 000 1, 601, 500 1, G01, 500 
80, OOO R0). OO 
1d contributions 632, SOO 763, 600 763, GO 

I lermnities 100 3, OOF 3. 
200 Z 500 , ALK 
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Summary of changes 


1960 appropriation BAN . ee 
Estimate for 1961_...-.-- eam 


Total change _ ; ee 


INCREASES 
(a) Mandatory items: 

1. Annualization of 348 new positions authorized for 
1960 for part of year (106 positions authorized for 
50 percent of year; 101 positions authorized for 70 
percent of year; 141 positions authorized for 75 per- 

cent of year 
Personal services 


Retirement . 40, 200 
Other objects (related to above posi- 
tions) ia 147, 700 


2. Employee health insurance for existing positions_- 
Subtotal 
(6) Program increases 

1. A 15 percent increase in staff over that authorized 

for 1960. All costs relating to 250 new positions 

Personal services. _ $1, 020, 200 

Retirement. 66, 400 

All other 608, 200 


2. Increase to provide a special staff increment to 
expand FDA radiological activities. Costs 
related to 90 positions 


Personal services $387, 300 





Retirement . ; . 25,300 | 


All other 237, 600 
3. District office renovation—costs to complete 3 districts 
Buffalo, Los Angeles, and New York) and to start 4 
others (Boston, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Min- 
neapolis 
4. Equipment modernization---. 
». Equipment replacement 
6. Construction of animal research facility at Beltsville, 
Md 
7. Increases to provide enlarged consumer consultants 
program 
8. Increased tabulating services 
9. Increased printing costs 7 
10. Cost of the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959, Public Law 86-382; for new employees only 
11. All other increases (increased transfers between duty 
stations of field staff, training materials, and supply 
items. 


Subtotal 


Gross increases 


DECREASES 


(a) Equipment 
new staffs 

4 dditional equipment for Dallas 

(c) Automobiles (25 replacement cars purchased in 1960 

(d) Refurbishing of 3 district offices 

(e) Transfer of personnel to Dallas 

(f) Contractual services 

(g) Supplies 

h) 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days in 1960, 261 

days in 1961) 


modernization, replacement, and related to 


Net increases 


$632, 100 


1961 estimate 


Posi- Amount 
tions 

$820, 000 

RS, 500 

908, 500 

250 1, 694, SOO 

90 650, 200 

100, OOO 

117, 000 


200, 000 
SO, OOO 


4, 000 
13, 600 
4, 000 


13, 500 


24, 400 


340 3, 731, 


500 


340 4, 640, 000 


934, 000 
40, 000 
38, 000 
378, 000 
30, 000 
57, OOO 


78, OOO 
33, 000 


3, 052, 000 





APPROPRIATIONS 


_. $13, 800, 000 


16, 852, 000 


3, 052, 000 


1961 House allow- 
ance 


—. 


FPosi- 


A mount 
tions 


250 1, 694, 80 


90 650, 200 


900, 000 
117, 000 
200, 000 


80, 000 
14, 000 
13, 600 


24, 000 


13, 500 


24, 400 
340 3, 731, 500 


340 4, 640, 000 


934, 000 
40, 000 
38, 000 

378, 000 
30, 000 
57, 000 
78, 000 


33, OOU 


3, 052. 000 


Me 
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New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 


000 F 5 aes fe. ——— ne ee eee be 
000 Posi- | Grade Annual 


tions Ss lary 


000 : ; , : ; a 














Field inspections, investigations, and laboratory analysis: | 
—_ Food and drug officer ; ir 12 | GS-12 $99, 960 
OW: Chemist - -- 7 GS = 61, 670 
Inspector 3 ea : i 7 | GS-12 58. 310 
Bacteriologist- ; 2| GS-11 | 14, 060 
a Chemist 2 + | GS-11 105, 140 
mm | Inspector ae 11 | GS-11 | 77,330 
, Bactertologist . 9 GS-9 11. 970 
Che ist a 13 | GS-9 81, 705 
Hea Do 30 | GS-7 | 162, 900 
Inspector 70 | GS-7 348, 600 
Import inspector 6} as4 26, O40 
Clerk 5| GS-5 | 20, 200 
Do 29 | GSH 08. 805 
Lab aid 12 | GS-4 15. 060 
Total : 220 1, 222, 740 
Research and meth loey 
\ Director of Bureau 1 GS-15 12.770 
: D roof D on 1 | GS-15 12 ) 
0, 000 Ge a 7% 
3,5 Poxicologist 1 | Gs-14 11, 355 
8, 500 Rioehs t 2 (75-13 20, 260 
5 ‘ t 1 | GS-13 10, 130 
8, 900 F« ind drug olficer l GS-13 » 200 
Pharr logist 1 | GS-13 10, 130 
Biochemist { (S-12 35, 240 
(ner t l GS-12 R10 
Food an lrug officer l GS-12 330) 
. Radiochen 1 | GS-12 S10 
eas Bacteriologist 1| GS-11 7,030 
' Biologist 1| GS-11 7,030 
Biochemist 2 | GS-1 15, 020 
f (7S-11 45 050 
l GS-11 7,930 
l GS-11 510 
‘), 20 1 | GS-11 7.030 
50, 200 Bacteriologist 2| GS-9 11, 970 
Biochemist 1 | GS-9 6, 285 
Chemist GS-9 6, 285 
00, 000 F Microanalyst 1| Gs-9 5, O85 
17, 000 Bacteriologist } 1 | GS-7 4 ORD 
00), 000 Chemist 1| GS-7 130 
secretary 1 | GS-6 4, 490 
80, 000 Laboratory technician : 2} GSH 8, O80 
: Do . 1| GS-5 4040 
14, 000 Clerk vans 1| GS-4 3, 755 
13, 600 Laboratory aid - ‘ 2) GS-3 6, 990 
24, 000 Oi. 5 pion : ; 4} GS-2 13, 020 
13, 500 Total d ‘ zs 47 339, 185 
Compliance, consultation, and education: 
24, 400 Opinion research specialist ‘ a 7 1 GS-14 11. 355 
“ Food and drug officer 41 GS-13 39 FAO 
31, 500 Do 1} GS-12 8, 330 
Information specialist Soe > 1} Q8s-1 |} 7.030 
40). 000 Publications editor 1| GS-9 5 ORs 
Information specialist... 1 | GS-9 | 5. 985 
Editorial clerk 1} GS-5 | 4 040 
Clerk stenographer. 4} GS-5 16, 160 
134, 000 NOME, }<ctnsecsasoatonhunniat : gars eectie aca ee 14 98. 445 
0, 000 
oon Medical evaluation: 
378, 000 Medical officer_- a E — ; sake se 5 | GS-14 57. 975 
30, 000 Food and drug officer o 1| GS-13 9 290 
57, 000 Veterinarian 1 | GS-13 9. 890 
78, 000 Biologist -- sists er tea 1} GS-13 9 390 
Chemist -- es : Lcmdeaka a 2) GS-12 17. 620 
33, 000 Secretary. ...- i a ; ; 1) GS-5 4.040 
Clerk-typist - - ; - sme 4 5 | GS-4 18, 775 
52, 000 RON iso weniesesat.s oe los eens . 1| GS-2 3 255 
—s Total. ; . ane aan 17 131, 335 


5456S8—60 3 
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OS hal 


Neu positions requeste d, Sis al year 1961 Continued 


Posi Grade Annual 
tions salary 
Executive direction 

Chief of branch 1 | GS-13 9, 890 
Analytical statistician 1} Gs-12 | 8, 810 
Assistant personne! officer 2 GS-12 | 16, 660 
Food and drug officer 7/ GS-12 | 58,310 
General supply officer 1 | GS-12 8, 330 
Mathematical statistician 1} GS-12 | 8, 810 
Analytical statistician 1 | GS-11 7, 510 
Assistant Chief of Branch 1 GS-11 | 7, 030 
Management analyst 2} GS-11 14, 060 
Real property officer 1; GS-11 | 7, 030 
Training officer 1} GS-11 7, 030 
Analytical statistician 1 | GS-9 6, 285 
Property officer 1; GS-9 5, 985 
Administrative assistant 1 GS-7 4, 980 
Purchasing agent 1| QGs-7_ | 4, 980 
Statistical assistant l GS-7 | 4, 980 
Voucher examiner supervisor l GS-7 4, 980 
Chief clerk 1| GS-6 4, 490 
Clerks 6 | GS-5 | 24, 240 
Personnel clerk 1} GS-5 4, 040 
Statistical clerk 1 GS-5 | 4,040 
Records clerk 3) GS-5 | 12, 120 
Clerk 2! GS | 7, 510 
Do 1} GS-3 3, 495 
Messenger 2) GS-2 6, 510 
Total _ ‘ a i cea 42 | 252, 105 
Total new positions, all activities ” ; fee 340 |.. 2, 043, 810 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Larrick, we are glad to have you back with us 
again, with the members of your staff. We welcome you. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you, sir; and I am glad to see the committee 
is back in business. 

I would like first, with your permission, Senator, to hand in a 
statement for the record. 

Senator Hiiu. All right, sir. 

We will have the statement printed in full in the record and you 
‘an proceed in your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF Foop AND DruGs ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, 
Foop AND Druac ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, once again, in behalf of the 
Food and Drug Administration, I wish to express a sincere pleasure for the op- 
portunity of appearing before you to present our budget estimates for fiscal year 
1961 and to discuss with you some of the current activities and problems of our 
agency. Before doing so, however, permit me to say how much we of the Food 
and Drug Administration have appreciated the constructive assistance this com- 
mittee has given FDA in the past. 


SUMMARY OF THE 191 BUDGET 


This year’s budget request reflects another step in the direction of a more effec- 
tive Food and Drug Administration: better staffed, housed, and eauipped to serve 
the growing needs of our Nation. We are requesting an appropriation of $16,- 
852,000, a net increase of $2,720,000 over the current fiscal year. This increase 
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would provide 340 additional positions to bring the total FDA staff to 2,000. Of 


this number, 1,748 would be assigned to responsibilities in existence at the time 
the Citizens Advisory Committee made its study, compared to 1,763 set as the 


1961 goal for these activities. The remaining are identified with new programs 
inaugurated since the CAC study, such as those dealing with food additives and 
radioactivity. The budget will also provide a special staff increase, 90 positions, 


for an enlarged radiological program. I would like to say more about this 
under my later remarks concerning the effeets of House action. 

Funds are included, $80,000, to finance the construction and equipping of a 
laboratory-barn for research on veterinary drugs. This new facility is to be 
located at Beltsville, Md., and will become a part of our veterinary medical 
facilities which have been operated at Beltsville since 1930. 

In addition, the 1961 budget will permit us to complete renovation now in 
progress in three district offices—New York, Buffalo, and Los Angeles—and to 
begin renovation of four more—Boston, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Minneap- 
olis. In all, a total of $900,000 is included for district office facilities renovation 
and modernization. The four districts proposed for 1961 will be completed 
sometime in 1962. By that time we will have 10 of our districts in modern, up-to- 
date quarters. 

As ean be seen, by 1962 we will have come about halfway toward our objective 
of improved space and facilities in the field. However, we are currently experi- 
encing serious difficulties insofar as space and facilities are concerned in both the 
field and here in Washington. The 1961 budget will help relieve the field to some 
extent. In addition, however, we are hopeful that the proposal for the construc- 
tion in 1961 of a new headquarters laboratory-office building in Washington will 
be approved by this session of Congress. An item of $23,840,000 to. finance this 
project is included in the General Services Administration budget now pending 
before the Congress. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the project must be approved 
by the Committee on Public Works of both Houses of Congress. 

The 1961 budget also provides a number of other items of increase. We will, 
for example, be able to enlarge our consumeer consultants program, The budget 
will also provide certain items of up-to-date equipment: more effective and time- 
saving scientific tools with which to carry out our everyday operations. In total, 
an increase of $317,000 is included for equipment replacement and modernization. 
In addition, we will be able to make improvements in the important area of 
research, and the budget will also permit some implementation of the reeommenda- 
tions made by McKinsey & Co. following their recent study of our field 
operations. 


MISSION AND RESPONSBILITIES 


The mission of the Food and Drug Administration is clear. It is to protect 
the safety of our food, drug, and cosmetic supply in order that approximately 179 
million American consumers might enjoy with peace of mind the highest standard 
of living in the world, fearing neither fraud, deception, nor hazards to health. 
FDA also has a responsibility for the protection of legitimate industry from unfair 
or unscrupulous competition. This dual responsibility to both the consumer 
and the producer is a governing factor in all of our regulatory actions. 

Ours is one of the largest beats of any regulatory agency in the Government. 
There are over 100,000 establishments producing, processing, marketing, or storing 
the Nation’s food, drug, and cosmetic supply, as well as 56,000 retail drugstores 
making over-the-counter sales of prescription drugs, and 319,000 public eatingy 
places subject to inspection under the oleomargarine amendment. In addition, 
Mr. Chairman, it must not be overlooked that FDA’s responsibility also includes 
some $4 billion worth of foreign imports falling under the jurisdiction of the laws 
we administer. 

To coper with this enormous task, FDA still has very limited resources. Our 
funds for this current fiscal year total $13,800,000, or about 8 cents per American, 
less than the average tax on a gallon of gasoline. Staff currently authorized totals 
1,660 employees, of which less than 500 are inspectors who are spread over the 
entire Nation and are responsible for the protection of 179 million people. There 
are over 357,000 Americans for every FDA inspector. 

FDA’s resources permit us to cover each establishment on our beat—exclusive 
of drugstores and restaurants—on the average of once every 5 years. Under the 
1961 budget, we will be able to effect a cycle of once every 4 to 4% years. 
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\t present, we can cover no more than 10 percent of foreign imports under our 
jurisdiction. It is obvious, Mr. Chairman, that we are not doing the job as it 
ought te be done. Iam certain that if the American people were truly aware of 
the complexity of today’s food, drug, and cosmetic production and marketing 
practices, of the tremendous variance in manufacturing technicues and the many 
opportunities that exist for deliberate and accidental contamination of their basie 
food, drug, and cosmetic supply. they would be indeed disturbed at the thin line 
of protection offered today by FDA. 


ADVANCES IN TECHNOLOGY 


Population and economic statistics alone do not describe the staggering iob for 
which FDA is responsible. \dvances in technology constitute a factor of great 
importance in ui derstanding our workload. We Americans are known the world 
over for our imagination, initiative, and ability to produce new things and de- 
velop different ways of satisfying the increasing and more refined demands of our 


population. More and mort money is being spent by industry for researeh, much 
f it going into food, drug, and cosmetic technology. In prewar days. annual out- 
lay s for all research in the United States amounted to between $400 and $500 
million. Now they total $10 billion. Each vear. U.S. tee>nology introduces to 


consumers radically different products and drastically changed methods by which 
I roducts nre processed, py ckaged, and delivered. 

Mr. Chairman, were T to describe even a fraction of the changes which have 
occurred in the food drug, and cosmetic fields since I ioivned the Food and Drug 
Administration some 30 vears ago, I could easily take hours of this busv com- 
mittee’s time We or living in a far different world from the vear 1906 when the 
original pure food and drug law was passed: fer different even from the veor 1935 
when the law was refined and broadened. Different even. Mr. Chairr an, froma 
decade age when we, as average consumers, still had not heard of instant coffee, 
instant tea, instant potatoes, and instant rice: had not yet tried TV dinners and 
fish sticks; were unaware of home permanents and hair sprays; and had no access 
to “‘miracle’’ drugs and trancuilizers. 

Not only are new and different products reaching the market, but longstanding 
products are taking on new meaning. For example, baby foods. We often make 
the error of omitting these from our list of so-called convenience foods, inelnding 
only frozen foods as falling in this category. The fact is, however, that bs by foods 
are very much convenience foods, providing already prepared meals esrecially 
designed for the diets of the 4,250,000 new babies born in this country every vear, 
I sav that this product is taking on new meaning for this resson: Not onlv is the 
birth rate constantly growing so that in 10 years it will rise 22 percent to 5,220,000 
babies a year, but an entirely different. seement of our population—the aeed—is being 
preseribed diets partly or wholly consisting of these foods. Since the health of 
both our youngest and oldest citizens often depends directly on the speci*e con- 
tent and wholesomeness of their diets, it becomes increasingly vital that snecial 
attention be given the labeling and contents of these ever-increasing products. 
Thus, Mr. Chairman, in a very literal sense, the Food and Drug Adm inistraticen 
each year faces a larger workload: more Americans to protect, new and expandirg 
industries, and products of an ever-increasing variety, often processed, packaged, 
and marketed in radically new and complex ways. 

While we are making modest steps toward meeting the responsibilities imposed 
by the larger and changing workloads which I have just described, we still, 
nevertheless, have a great deal more to do by wav of inspections, laboratory 
analyses, and research into the problems posed by advanced technology. 

While I think we must be ever aware of the full impact that advancing tech- 
nologv ean have on our lives, I must at the same time emphasize my sincere belief 
that the advances which have been made—from instant coffee to miracle drugs— 
are making wonderful contributions which benefit us all. 

Before leaving the subject of workload and responsibilitv, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say a few words concerning two growing problem areas directly 
related to our responsibility under under law. I refer to the contamination 
dangers produced by radioactivity and pesticide residues. 


RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


So much has been reported lately on the question of radioactivity in foods 
that there is very little that I can add to the discussion at this point. As you 
know, by law it is the Food and Drug Administration which is responsible for 
establishing tolerances or permissible levels of radioactivity in foods, drugs, and 
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cosmetics, and for detecting harmful radioactive products and removing them 
from the interstate market. This responsibility is not only implied in our law, 
and in the case of the food additives amendment, actually spelled out, but the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in his delineation of responsibility 
in accordance with the President’s recent Executive order (E.O0. 10831), has 
designated FDA as the agency responsible for determining permissible levels for 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

The problem FDA faces in fulfilling this responsibility is a challenging one, 
because we simply do not know the full extent of radioactive contamination in 
this nation or the full effects of what any amount of radiation contamination 


can have on the human body. The sources of radioactivity are largely beyond 
our control. Some is natural, some from weapons testing, some from industrial 
use, and some from X-rays and the like. Much more laboratory research and 


sample monitoring must be done before we will have sufficient information to 
provide an adequate basis for dealing with the problems of radioactive contami- 
nation. This is not a one-agency undertaking. Much of the research being dene 
by other agencies is essential to the fulfillment of our objectives in this broad area. 
FDA, however, must do much work of its own. We must staff and equip our- 
selves to monitor—on a national basis—-foods, drugs, and cosmetics to identify 
if and to what degree they have become contaminated. As this new and pro- 
mising source of technological development grows, we must be prepared to deal 
with the possibility of accidental contamination. We must also be ready for the 
dav when radiation comes into direct use in food processing, preparation, and 
preservation. 

As I mentioned earlier, our 1961 budget gives special emphasis to increased 
attention to radiological activities and includes a special item calling for 90 posi- 
tions and $650,000. However, a 1960 supplemental request calling for $332,000 
to finance the basic radiological equipment to be used by the staff called for in 
the 1961 budget was denied by both the House and the Senate. The denial of 
this request has serious implications affecting the radiological program proposed 
in the regular 1961 budget. I will speak more to this later in the statement when 
we discuss the effects of House action. 

As the committee knows, since 1954 the Food and Drug Administration has 
been doing limited surveillance work to identify radiological contamination. 
Up to this time, FDA has analyzed about 6,000 samples of foodstuffs collected 
throughout the United States to determine the degree to which certain foods are 
becoming contaminated by reason of radioactivity. Analysis of these samples 
has shown increasing—but still limited—levels of contamination of fresh vege- 
tables, fish (particularly tuna), and animal forage (chiefly alfalfa, and, to a lesser 
extent, corn silage). Within the samples surveyed, some wheat and tea continued 
to show evidence of radioactivity. 


PESTICIDE RESIDUES 


As for the pesticide residue problem, Mr. Chairman, here again I could add 
little to what has been said within recent weeks. All I want to emphasize is that 
it is a growing problem—not only because more farmers are using them on more 
crops, but also because new and more complex pesticides are reaching the market 
allthe time. As much as we need them—and I should like to emphasize our belief 
in their rightful role as an aid to the farmer—we must not for one moment forget 
that virtually all pesticides are toxic to humans in some degree. Since their 
safety to humans depends largely on how they are used by the farmer, and since 
no enforcement agency could adequately regulate proper usage even if it had the 
authority to do so, a pressing need develops for simpler and faster methods to 
detect and identify pesticide residues on crops once they enter interstate commerce. 
Over 2 million farmers are using about 600 million pounds of pesticides annually 
on literally every food crop. Here again, Mr. Chairman, we have a problem of 
increasing dimensions and one which must be given serious consideration if we are 
to avoid potential tragedies. 

In fiscal year 1959, field investigations led to the finding of excessive DDT 
residues on a 4-million-pound lot of frozen spinach scheduled for nationwide 
distribution. The crop had been sprayed with more than the recommended 
treatment 8 to 10 days closer to harvest than is recommended to assure that 
unsafe amounts will not remain on the foods. After two large shipments were 
seized, the firm recalled the remainder of the lot throughout the country for 
destruction. During the year, 12 carloads of grain, aggregating 465 tons, were 
also seized because of contamination with a mercurial compound, a known poison. 
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While the programs suggested for 1961 do not represent the ultimate in these 

two areas, they do represent, in our opinion, steps forward. 
SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1959 

In addition to work involving radioactivity and pesticide residues, the Food and 
Drug Administration continued to push its efforts on many other fronts in order 
to protect the Nation’s consumers during fiscal vear 1959. 

The food front.—On the food front some of FDA’s accomplishments included 
the following: 

Approximately 7,430 tons of foodstuffs were seized in 656 separate actions. 
Of these, 336 seizures involved merchandise that became unfit after interstate 
shipment. An additional 7,964 tons of unfit food were voluntarily destroyed 
or converted to nonfood uses by their owners as a result of FDA inspections. 
Filth and decomposition were charted in 79 percent of the food seizures. 

Twenty-eight food seizures were made of products failing to meet the 
vitamin potency claimed on the labels. 

The 1959 clean wheat program—a cooperative venture with the States— 
resulted in the seizure of 76 carloads and truckloads. Of these, 72 were | 
seized for contamination with rodent filth, and 4 were seized for excessive | 
insect damage while in storage. The magnitude of the wheat problem js 
indicated by the fact that one injunction alone called for salvage supervision 19 
of 150 carloads of wheat. Officials of one State alone seized or embargoed 
10 million pounds of wheat and other food grains. 

Inspections were made of 3,218 food storage warehouses, including whole- 
sale grocers, chainstore warehouses, cold storage warehouses, and other 
establishments where food is stored for subsequent distribution. Largely 
as a result, a considerable number of storage facilities were repaired and 
renovated to keep out pests and provide more sanitary storage. 

The bacteriological survey of frozen precooked foods was continued. Some 
3,000 miscellaneous products have been examined, and a general report of 
the work to date is being compiled. 

As of March 25, 1960, 145 petitions under the food additives amendment 
had been received by FDA. Of this number, 10 have been authorized in un 
the form of regulations and 29 others were disposed of as not being food 
additives under their intended conditions of use. Of the remainder, 37 
have been filed and are in process, 58 upon preliminary review are incomplete 
and awaiting further information before filing, 4 have been withdrawn, and 
7, just received, have not been reviewed. 

In addition, over 500 substances generally recognized as safe have been listed 
and made public. FDA has also received 876 requests to extend the use of certain 
food additives beyond the March 6, 1960, deadline required by the law. These 
requests cover from one to a number of substances. One request involved 1,100 


substances used in flavoring. As of March 25, extensions for 653 substances had ha 
been authorized and extensions for additional substances are in preparation. Its 
Progress was made in the identification of the toxic principal which occurs De 

in certain byproducts of fats and causes a fatal edema disease in chickens. m¢ 
Studies of decomposition in fish, eggs, and butter were continued. Sul 

The drug front.—On the drug front, FDA helped consumers in many ways: Cas 
Drug violations continued at a high rate during fiscal year 1959. Of 95 of 
criminal actions charging drug violations, 72 cases, involving 140 defendants, for 


dealt with the illegal sales of prescription drugs. Sixty-nine drug cases 
against 124 defendants were terminated in Federal courts during the year. 

Twenty-seven defective or misbranded drugs were recalled by manufac- 
turers during 1959 following FDA inspections and tests. Six antibiotics and 
seven other drugs were below labeled potency. One had decomposed in 
possession of dealers. Some bottles of an ear preparation were actually 
labeled for eye use. Another case involved the labeling of some bottles of 
saline injection as dextrose. Four injection drugs contained pyrogens or 
were nonsterile, and four contact lens wetting solutions were also found to 
be nonsterile. 

During fiscal year 1959, 448 new drug applications, including 79 for veteri- 
nary use, were received. Of these, 273 (including 43 veterinary applica- " 
tions) became effective, thus permitting the products to be marketed. Sixty- 


; ; 7 . ’ aut 
seven applications were judged incomplete; 24 were found not to be new sie 
drugs; 13 were voluntarily withdrawn by the applicants; 2 were refused a 

’ 


because they were found to be “food additives,” and not “new drugs’ 3% 
defined by the act; and 69 were made conditionally effective, pending sub- 
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mission of final printed labeling. In addition, 1,067 supplemental applica- 
tions, including 377 for veterinary use, were made effective. 

A pilot study designed to establish a system of reporting adverse reactions 
to drugs already on the market was initiated. A handbook was completed 
on reporting procedures for use of participating hospitals. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Food and Drug Administration is required 
to pretest certain antibiotics on a batch-by-batch basis before they are re- 
leased to the public. The important role played by antibiotics in the treat- 
ment of disease and illness makes this an extremely important part of our 
operations. It has been known that certain staphylococcal infections have 
shown particular resistance to antibiotic treatment in comparison to other 
forms of infection. In connection with its certification responsibilities the 
Food and Drug Administration would like to know more about this particular 
phenomenon. As a part of its work in this area, FDA’s Division of Anti- 
biotics conducted a 5-month hospital study of 1,020 surgical patients as well 
as 150 staff members in an attempt to identify postsurgical staphylococcal 
infections. The data obtained have been evaluated and will be published in 
the Antibiotics Annual, some time in March 1960. We believe this project 
added significantly to our knowledge of antibiotics and to our ability to 
evaluate those submitted for testing and certification. 

The cosmetic front.—Users of cosmetics were not overlooked by FDA during 
1959: 

Progress was made on the development of methods for cosmetic analysis 
for use in our field laboratories. 

A compendium of methods of analysis for cosmetics was composed and will 
shortly be ready for publication. 

A study of the effects of aerosol hairspray preparations was made, the 
results of which indicated that these products are not harmful when applied 
in the proper manner. 

Several cosmetics products, including one nationally advertised hair prepa- 
ration, were removed from the market after FDA tests revealed that they 
were harmful to users. 

The devices front.—FDA also helped consumers avoid traps set for them by 
unscrupulous frauds and cheats: 

To cite but one example, some 57 different types of devices were seized for 
being sold under false or misleading claims. Among the worst culprits were 
electric vibrators offered fraudulently for weight reductions. They ineluded 
hand units, cushions, chairs, tables, mattresses, belts, and rollers. Some of 
these were even promoted for the cure of serious diseases. 


DETAILS OF THE 1961 BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman, this brief summary of FDA’s activities during fiscal year 1959 
hardly tells the full story of how FDA carries out its responsibilities. However, 
it should, we hope, give the committee some idea of the type of work we are doing. 
Despite the accomplishments of the past year, it goes without saying that much 
more needs to be done and could be done to protect both industry and the con- 
sumer, if more and better resources were available to FDA now. As has been the 
case in the past several years, the budget now before you provides FDA with some 
of these much-needed additional resources. In summary, the increases proposed 
for 1961 will— 

Provide 250 new positions sufficient to remain within 15 jobs of the goal set 
for 1961 by the Citizens Advisory Committee, plus staff for new undertakings 
such as radiological activities and food additives work. In all, 340 new jobs 
are proposed. 

Permit the continuation of the scientific equipment and modernization 
program which has been underway for several years. 

Finance the refurbishing and modernization of laboratory and_ office 
quarters in four FDA districts, tentatively scheduled as Boston, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, and Minneapolis. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations has recommended a bill which would 
authorize the full appropriation request for enforcement activities for 1961 in the 
amount of $16,852,000. However, there is onc problem which has an effect on 
our 1961 request which I feel to be of import. 
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The 1961 budget includes 90 new positions and $650,200 to staff and operate | 


special radiological monitoring programs in 10 of the 18 FDA districts. In order 
to provide leadtime in which to purchase and install basic laboratory and scientifie 
equipment for this program, thereby making an early start of the monitoring 
program in 1961 possible, the President requested a supplemental appropriation 
for 1960 in the amount of $332,000. Thus, the 1960 supplemental is, in effect, an 
integral part of the 1961 radiological program. 

The House denied the request and stated that this item should be considered 
as a regular 1961 appropriation matter. As you know, the Senate did not include 


funds in the second supplementing bill for this purpose; nor did the House include 


the item in the 1961 bill which vou are now considering. 

The radiological program contemplated in the House bill will necessarily be 
delayed and it undoubtedly would be necessary to reprogram funds requested 
as the equipment is basic to the 1961 monitoring program. Such delay is not 
believed to be warranted as the limited monitoring work currently being con- 
ducted by FDA has indicated that foods have become contaminated by reason of 
radioactivity. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions the committee may wish to ask. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larrick. I have made a brief summary. 

The budget that we are presenting here today calls for an appropria- 
tion of $16,852,000. This is a net increase of $2,720,000 and 340 
positions over the budget that we are now operating from. These 
340 new positions would bring the Food and Drug Administration 
staff within 15 positions of the number recommended by that very 
distinguished citizens’ committee that studied the operations of the 
Food and Drug Administration in 1955. 


LABORATORY BARN 


This budget is the budget which was presented by the President 
and was sustained by the House. This budget includes one new item, 
$80,000, to construct a laboratory barn to be built at Jeltsville, Mad. 
The reason we need a barn is to house about 14 cattle and other large 
animals because nowadays almost the entire feed supply of these 
animals is medicated. Chemicals and drugs are added to the feed to 
increase the efficiency of agriculture. So we need to know whether or 
not these materials that are added to the feed find their way into the 
milk or flesh of the animal, and also whether or not the amount that 
remains as a residue, if it does remain, is safe, so this becomes a very 
important item. 

Senator Hitu. You mean whether or not this feed that they provide 
for the animals has a certain effect on the human? 

Mr. Larrick. That is exactly it, sir. Weare putting the laboratory 
barn at Beltsville because we think there we will have the cooperation 
and the help of our colleagues in the Department of Agriculture, who 
have many skills in these areas. 


District OrricE RENOVATION 


This budget includes $900,000 for district office renovation. This 
would provide a start toward renovating four of our field laboratory 
offices. These offices are old. The laboratory equipment is out 
dated. So at Boston, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and Minneapolis we 
would begin a 2-year program of renovation. This would cost for 
these four, the first half of it, $527,000, which is in this budget. 

Senator H1rtu. Where are these offices located? 
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*, Larrick. These are field offices at Boston, Cincinnati, Kansas 
C eg a Minneapolis. They are all existing offices, but, as I say, 
they are getting out of date. 

In addition to those four, the budget would permit us to complete 
a 2-year renovation program now underway in three other district 
offices, and those are New York City, Buffalo, and Los Angeles. 

As you can see, therefore, by 1962, if this budget is approved, we 
will have come a long way toward our objective of improving all of 
our laboratory facilities throughout the field. We are having diffi- 
culty, as our staff has expanded, in finding places to put them, so these 
new laboratory facilities, which will be somewhat larger than what 
we now have, will be very helpful, indeed. 


WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


As vou know, perhaps, the GSA budget includes funds for a new 
headquarters laboratory building to be constructed here in Wash- 
ington. The planning of this building has been completed and the 
site has been bought and cleared. There is an item of $23,840,000 
in the 1961 GSA budget which will provide a modern, new laboratory 
building to house the scientists and other activities of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

ANIMAL QUARTERS 


Senator H1tu. When you speak about these laboratory buildings, I 
wish you would tell us about your plans for the quarters for the animals. 

Mr. Larrick. I have written a letter about that, Senator, because 
I knew you were interested. Suffice to say that after you spoke 
to me some months ago we have been diligently reexamining our posi- 
tion with respect to the dogs, and we have come to the conclusion 
that we need to have a separate facility for the dogs that will be pat- 
terned after the facilities that our colleagues in the National Institutes 
of Health have out at Bethesda. This should meet the approval of 
those who have shown such great concern over our present very 
crowded quarters for dogs. 

We use these dogs, of course, for our toxicity testing, for our testing 
to see whether or not something will cause cancer. Some of these 
dogs have to be kept in cages for as lone as 7 years. 

We agree with the critics of our present facilities, and would plan 
to recommend to our Secretary, the Bureau of the Budget and the 
other people we have to deal with, that a separate facility be provided 
for dogs; a facility that will provide adequate space for them, inside 
space for them, to exercise, and which will also give them an outdoor 
runway, so they would have access to air, light, ‘and sun. 

I do not have the consent—I have not taken this up, yet, with the 
Administration. I have spoken to Secretary Flemming, and he has 
said that he would support such a recommendation. I would like to 
leave this letter which explains it in more detail, if I may. 

Senator Hitu. Do you mean the letter addressed to me under date 
of March 25? 

Mr. Larrick. No; this is March 28 

Senator Hriu. Very well. Was that letter addressed to me? 

Mr. Larrick. To you; yes, sir; because of the inquiry you made of 
me some days ago. 
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Senator Hitt. Without objection, we will put that letter into the 
record, 

Mr. Larrick. Very well, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Foop aNp DrvuG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hin, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hii: This will supplement our letter of February 9, 1960, 
concerning the housing and care of dogs. We thought it might be well at this time 
to bring you up to date concerning recent developments in this area. 

Needless to say, this particular problem has received more and more of our 
attention. In fact, I have given it my personal attention and just recently made 
a personal inspection of animal facilities at the National Institutes of Health. 

Our review and evaluation of the problem has brought us to several rather 
definite conclusions which represent a significant change in our original position. 
It is clear that our present facilities are inadequate and that our plans for animal 
facilities in the new FDA building will not meet the criteria of the various groups 
which have expressed an interest in the problem. For these reasons we have con- 
cluded that the most satisfactory solution lies in the early construction of a sepa- 
rate animal facility. 

We are preparing a plan for submission to Secretary Flemming which will call 
for the immediate construction of a separate animal facility to be located in a 
suburban area. This facility, which we think could be put under construction 
immediately if appropriate authority and funds were available, would follow the 
design of the animal quarters at the National Institutes of Health and would pro- 
vide both adequate inside accommodations for dogs as well as extensive outside 
runs. 

We are not at the moment prepared to make a definite recommendation as to 
exact location. There are several possibilities in close proximity to Washington 
which are worthy of consideration. While we are of the opinion that we can 
operate efficiently with a separate animal facility it must of necessity be reasonably 
close at hand. A final agreement as to the site, of course, must be weighed by the 
Secretary, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. 

The particular facility which we have in mind would be designed to acecommo- 
date between 600 and 700 dogs and would be a substitute for the dog facilities 
planned for the proposed new food and drug building. We are also giving con- 
sideration to the housing of breeding stocks of other animals such as rats and mice. 
Under any circumstances, the facility would have to be designed to accommodate 
a limited number of employees, including scientific staff engaged in testing and 
research which can be conducted only where the dogs are housed. 

We are of the opinion that development of a separate facility is the best solution 
for a number of reasons. First, such an arrangement offers the best possibility for 
reasonably early solution to the problem. It is unquestionably the best way to 
provide completely satisfactory fiuarters for the animals themselves. It actually 
offers an advantage insofar as Federal Office Building No. 8 is concerned in that 
it will release much-needed laboratory space for the use of our scientists. 

I would like to emphasize the point which we made in our letter of February 9 
concerning our desire to do everything possible to insure that Federal Office Build- 
ing No. 8 will go ahead as planned in every other respect. We hope that the 
proposal which we are now considering regarding a separate animal facility will 
serve to expedite congressional clearance of Federal Office Building No. 8. 

We are also prepared to do everything possible to improve the current situation 
between now and the time a new special facility is constructed. However, there 
are some real limitations which must be recognized. At the moment we have no 
idea as to where substitute interim space could be provided in already existing 
facilities. Furthermore, there is little improvement which we can actually make 
in the present facility in the South Agriculture Building. As you know the space 
is already air conditioned and is as clean as we can make it under the circumstances. 
Admittedly, it is basement space, does not provide natural daylight and only 
minimal space per animal. However, we will discuss this particular phase of the 
problem with the Secretary and are prepared to seek the advice of the General 
Services Administration concerning the acquisition of interim space. It is difficult 
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to be optimistie in this regard for, as you know, we are experiencing serious diffi- 
culty in obtaining interim space for personnel. 

We sincerely believe that our best course of action is to put every effort behind 
the early construction of a separate facility. We will work as quickly as possible 
toward the development of a specifie plan along the lines discussed above. This 
plan will, as I said earlier, be submitted to the Secretary and will, of course, be 
subject to his approval. 

Again may I think you for your interest in the problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Geo. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 


FIELD OPERATIONS, 1961 


Mr. Larrick. The 1961 budget also provides for a number of 
other increases. We found it highly desirable to have consumer 
consultants in our work so that we can be sure that we spend our money 
in areas Where it would be most helpful to the consumer. Thus, 
we have appointed a consumer consultant in each one of our field 
district offices, but we have never had sufficient money to implement 
the program. We have a small sum in the budget which will permit 
this program to be moved forward, 

You may recall that a management consulting firm made a study 
of our field organization a year ago, and among the recommendations 
that they made were several that have to be implemented over a 
period of time. This budget would permit us to implement some of 
their recommendations. 

For instance, it would increase the number of people in the field 
from 1,078 to 1,298. The consultants recommended, too, that we 
scatter our inspectors in various cities so that they would not have 
so much travel time to spend. Under the 1961 budget, we would 
be able to put small one or two man resident inspection posts in 
nine additional cities. This is a program we hope to pursue over 
the vears until eventually we will have them in most of the big cities. 

Then we have been systematically, with the help of this committee, 
modernizing our old laboratory equipment. Many of our old-time 
laboratory balance require about 6 minutes to make a delicate 
weighing compared to modern devices which do the same thing in 
about a half minute. There are all kinds of improvements in labora- 
tory equipment. So as our equipment reaches an age where it is 
no longer useful or is wasteful of time, we are gradually replacing 
it with equipment that is not obsolete. That is true of inspectors’ 
equipment and, of course, all of our other equipment. 

This budget would permit the FDA to increase the number of 
factory inspections from about 26,000 to 30,000. That means that 
on the average we will inspect each food, drug, and cosmetic factory 
once every 4's years. This is in contrast with our present rate, 
which averages one inspection every 5's years. Our ultimate objec- 
tive is to inspect every factory at least once a year. 


EXAMINATIONS OF IMPORTED FOOD 


Another thing that we would increase with this budget would be 
the number of wharf examinations which we make of imported 
foods. drugs, and cosmetics. We now make about 6,600, and with 
this budget we estimate that we would make about 10,000. 
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ADULTERATED OLIVE OIL INCIDENT 


I think this work is particularly important because there is an 
increase in the volume of imported foods coming into this country, 
I had cold shivers go up and down my back when I read about the 
incident in Africa where some crooks took olive oil and adulterated 
it with an engine oil and paralyzed 10,000 people. 

That particularly struck home with me because we have encountered 
adulterated olive oil which came from Italy. But fortunately the 
adulteration in this latter case represented an economic violation 
involving a cheaper oil that was not harmful. But I think it is im- 
portant that we step up import inspections. 

Senator Kucnet. What happened to the geople after they were 
paralyzed? Did they die? 

Mr. Larrick. No. Thev were permannently paralyzed. We had 
the same thing happen in this country during the time of prohibition, 
[It involved a chemical that destroys certain nerves. Some bootleggers 
made a material and added this partic ‘ular chemical to it. They had 
30,000 cases of what was known as “ginger-jake”’ paralysis. 

Senator Kucwet. Where did this contamination of the olive oil 
take place? 

Mr. Larrick. In Africa. 

Senator Kucuert. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Larrick. I do not recall. I can get that for vou. But it was 
in one of the northern countries, as I reeall. 

Mr. Harvey said in was Morocco. 

Senator Kucnen. And that was this last vear? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, a brief account of this particular incident appears in 
a recent issue of the AMA News published by the American Medical 
Association. If vou like, I will be glad to obtain a copy of the item 
for insertion in the record. 

Mr. Hitt. We will be glad to have the item inserted at this point 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


[From the AMA News, Mar. 21, 1960, vol. 3, No 6] 

Cooking oil victims. Mass poisoning from adulterated cooking oil last fall will 
leave 500 Moroceans “incurably paralyzed for life,’’ reports League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva. Red Cross spokesman said none of the nearly 10,000 victims 
will ever be completely cured, but there is hope 15 or 20 percent will regain enough 
use of their muscles to earn their own living. 


RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Larrick. One of the increasing responsibilities of the Food 
and Drug Administration is to deal with that phase of radiation that 
involves our food and drug supply. Our job, of course, is to deal 
with anything that may contaminate the food supply. The program 
that has been prepared would make the Food and Drug Kamin 
tration responsible for monitoring the quantity of fallout on our.foods 
and in some cases on our drugs. 

In this field we have asked for $650,200. That would permit us 
to employ the people to ascertain the extent to which the Nation’s 
food supply is or is not contaminated by the fallout from weapons 
testing. 
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As I sey, this program is very carefully prepared so that the Public 
Health Service, the Atomic Energy Commission, and everybody else 
will have their part of it to do, without overlapping. We will work 
very closely with them. 

There is one problem that faces our 1961 radiological health program 
that I should like to bring to your attention. The financing of the 
1961 program was planned in two phases. The first phase included 
a 1960 supplemental request to finance the advance procurement 
of basic radiological equipment for 10 of our FDA field laboratory 
offices. 

This was designed to give us some leadtime on some of the basic 
equipment that must be ‘made to order. The second phase which | 
have just spoken of calls for staff and operating funds for 1961. 
l speorbipe ng ‘ly, from our standpoint, at least, the supplemental request 
of $332,000 was not approved by either House, but, as you will recall, 
the Nous committee did recommend that it should be included in 
the regular 1961 budget, even so, it was not included in the House 
bill which you are now considering. 

That leaves us in the unfortunate position of having staff in our 
1961 budget but without the equipment that they would need to 
work with. 

In addition to our regular activities, you will recall 

Senator Hitt. What did you say would be the cost of this equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Larrick. $332,000. 

Senator Hiiu. $332,000. You have the money, as I understand 
it, in the bill as passed by the House for the personnel to do the job, 
but you need $332,000, you say, for the equipment with which the 
personnel can do the job? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. You see, when our deficiency went 
to the House, it did not go to our regular Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. Due to timing, it was not possible to get it in the regular 
1961 appropriation. 

The final item 

Senator Bisite. Then you are asking for restoration of $332,000; 
is that right? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. And you have a budget estimate for that amount of 
money? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir; I testified here, as you will recall. 

Senator Hitt. Yes; I remember you testified on the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for that item, and we were waiting for our 
budget estimate for the amount. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 


CERTIFICATION SERVICE 


In conclusion, you will recall that we operate a certification service 
that covers certain antibiotics, insulin, coal-tar colors, and certain 
pesticide chemicals. This is supported by fees, largely, and the 
amount of money that we are asking to be appropriated, $1,389,000, 
represents an increase of $12,000. But it should be emphasized that 
this money comes from fees rather than from the Treasury. 

Senator Hitt. It comes out of fees? 
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Mr. Larrick. Fees, ves, sir, that we collect from the industries 
that we regulate. 
Senator Hitit. And that is not out of the Treasury? 


Mr. prarrick. Well, it is a revolving fund. The industry puts it 


in and we take it out. We take out an amount equal to that which 
we spend on service. 
That, sir, concludes my comments. 


CARE AND HOUSING OF DOGS 


Senator Hitu. | want to ask you one other question, Mr. Larrick. 

You spoke about your plans for the new quarters to take care of 
your dogs, with runways in order they may get air and exercise, 
What about the proble ms that you now have with the dogs in their 
quarters at present? 

Mr. Larrick. You see, we have 2ow over 200 dogs in the sub- 
basement of the Department of Agriculture and they are in small 
cages. We are going to try to get some temporary space to help out 
in this situation until the facilities can be built. \ But I am not too 
optimistic about that. We have been having a desperate time with 
regard to space to house our people. 

But I have been very much impressed with these folks that are 
interested in our animal quarters. I have concluded that we should 
make improvements just as soon as we can. And I am convinced that 
it needs to be done. 


We have grown and grown and grown and, as a result, have crowded | 


them, but our people are crowded, too. Under this plan 
Senator Hitu. Of course, the people, when they finish their day 


can get out over the week ends and get the fresh air, but the dogs | 


are ke ‘pt in their cages all the time. 
But we understand that you are going to make your best efforts? 
Mr. Larrick. You are very right, 


NECESSITY OF BETTERING QUARTERS 


Senator Hiitu. You will make your best efforts to get some relief 
for these dogs that you now have, and, as you say, they are now in 
the basement of the Department of Agriculture; you are going to try 
to do your very best to get them taken care of? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. I have taken a personal interest in 
this. I have been out to see the quarters at NIH and Georgetown 
University, where they have new facilities that are satisfactory to 
these people interested in taking good care of the dogs. I am satisfied 
that just as soon as we can we will handle the problem. 

Senator Hitt. And you feel it is a problem that should be taken 
care of? 

Mr. Larrick. I am very much convinced of it. 

Senator Hinu. You are very much convinced of the necessities of 
correcting this problem? 

Mr. Larrick. I am sorry that we did not do it without being 
pushed. 

Senator Hix. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Attorr. I have no questions. 

Senator Bisie. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one question, to follow 
your line of questioning. 
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Can you do this within the money that is now available to you or 
which will be available to you within the 1961 budget? 

Mr. Larrick. Do you mean a new building? 

Senator Bisie. To care for these animals as you are now planning? 


ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Larrick. No, sir; we cannot. We have tried. We made 
some quick, preliminary estimates. To give these dogs a total runway 
which would be about 80 square feet, ‘including the inside and the 
outside runway, would cost something under $2 million. 

Senator Braue. It would cost how much? 

Mr. Larrick. Less than $2 million. 

Senator Braue. Less than $2 million? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. That is an estimate based on the figure that 
NIH used to build their quarters and that Georgetown University 
used. 

Senator BisLte. What you are saying, then, is that before you move 
into this field you must make further studies and you will then come 
up with your estimates. You will then go to Budget, get approval 
there, and come up in a supplemental? 

Mr. Larrick. Well, the Secretary would have to decide that, but 
my recommendation would be to move forward with it just as fast 
as it can possibly be done. 

Senator Brsie. Are you talking about 3 months, 6 months, a year, 
or what length of time? 

Mr. Larrick. So far as I am concerned, I am going to recommend 
that we move forward on this now. 

Senator Brste. When is ‘‘now’’? Is that a month? 

Mr. Larrick. I expect to have my recommendations in the hands 
of the Secretary within a matter of 2 weeks, or less. 

Senator Brste. And then to get the money to do what you think 
you will recommend, you will have to come back to the Congress for 
a supplemental appropriation? 

Mr. Larrick. Unless the Congress volunteers it. 

Senator Biste. Are you requesting that now? 

Mr. Larrick. I am not at liberty to. 

Senator Hity. You have given us the facts, though; have you not? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

Senator Brste. And you say to carry this out it will cost 
approximately $2 million? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brsue. I think I understand your position. Thank you. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Senator KucHEL. What is the basis of your estimate of $2 million? 
Have you had surveys made to indicate what you need and how much 
building you will require? 

Mr. LArrick. Yes, We went out to the National Institutes of 
Health and went over their plans, what it had cost them and so on. 
We have an architect-engineer on our own staff and he is here. He 
has worked on this dilige ntly during the last few weeks and has come 
up with an order of magnitude estimate. 

It is very preliminary. We have not yet checked this out with the 
GSA. Of course, we will have to do that. 
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Senator Kucue.. It just seems to me if you are talking about a 
structure to house 400 animals and give them a little bit of comfort, 
a little opportunity to get out and play, maybe $2 million is a little 
high. 

Mr. Larrick. Actually, if we are going in for a new building, we 
would like to combine the dogs that we now have at Beltsville, which 
are the breeding stock, with our experimental animals, and we will 
have to step up our experimental work as time goes on, because the 
speed with which chemicals are getting into our food supply and the 
speed with which new pesticides are being developed and used 
makes it essential that we do more animal work than we are doing 
now. 

So actually this structure would house approximately 720 animals, 
120 of which would be in our breeding colony. It would have, for 
example, a hemotology laboratory, where blood studies would be 
made. It would have in it a small chemical laboratory and would 
house 720 animals. 

NIH told us that their figure, exclusive of the runway, and they have 
a very modest building, is somewhere around $30 a square foot. Our 
quarters will have to be air conditioned. Some of our experimental 
work would not work out if we did not have the animals under constant 
temperature and constant humidity. We, of course, have that now, 
but we do not have the runways. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATE 


Senator Kucuret. Would you be able to file with the committee 
any memorandum which you have on which you may have based the 
$2 million estimate? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. I have this broken down by the different 
parts of the building and the information that you have asked for. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SPECIAL PHARMACOLOGICAL RESEARCH FACILITY 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FACILITY 


The facility under consideration would be a pharmacological laboratory devoted 
to toxicological research. 

Construction of a separate facility would permit consolidation of all FDA 
pharmacological activities requiring the use of dogs as a re earch medium, and 
would include both modern laboratories and special quarters to house dogs ured 
in feeding tests to identify and evaluate toxicity in colors, drugs, foods, and food 
additives. 

Limited office space would be provided for a chief pharmacologist and his 
staff. In all, space would be provided to house 34 personnel. Cf this number, 19 
would be engaged in research work in the laboratories and 15 would be assigned 
to animal care. 

Animal quarters would be provided for 680 dogs. Space, consisting of both 
interior and exterior runways, would be available for 600 dogs. In total, each run 
area would prov ide 48 square feet of space. The remaining 80 dogs would be 
housed in special veterinary care and terminal toxicity testing areas. 

The veterinary care portion of the facility would include a sickbay and other 
special provisions to assure humane and proper care of dogs. 


PRELIMINARY COST ESTIMATE 


A preliminary estimate of space and cost requirements follows. The estimate 
is based on operating and design concepts of the Food and Drug Administration. 
The basic space and cost data have been reviewed and evaluated by the esti- 
mating staff of the General Services Administration and they have found both 
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unit and total costs to be adequate and reasonable for purposes of a preliminary 
estimate. It should be emphasized that GSA reviewed the estimate only for pur- 
poses of evaluating the reasonableness and adequacy of cost. The General Serv- 
ices Administration has not considered policy questions concerning need for the 
facility or means of financing. The estimate has not been reviewed by the Bureau 
of the Budget nor is it, at this time, included in budgetary plans of the President 
for either 1960 or L961. ; 

The cost estimate does not include land and, except in the case of mechanical 
facilities and utilities, does not include major operating equipment. 
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JURISDICTION OF PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEES 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Larrick, with reference to the new building for 
the animal quarters, would that building come under the statute of the 
Public Works Committees or not? 

Mr. Larrick. | would think yes. 

Senator Hity. In other words, for the construction. 

Mr. Larrick. Mr. Harvey says that we are not quite clear on that, 
not entirely clear. 

Mr. Harvey. This is a special-purpose building, and it is difficult 
to say offhand, it might not be subject to that statute. 

Mr. Larrick. Some of the members of those committees have 
communicated with me privately and have given me the idea that they 
favor this course of action. 

(The following material was later furnished the committee concern- 
ing the application of sec. 7 of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 to the 
proposed FDA laboratory-animal building: ) 


U.S. GovERNMENT MEMORANDUM 
APRIL 22, 1960. 
To: James F. Kelly, Director, Office of Financial Management. 
From: Manuel B. Hiller, Chief, Administrative Services Branch, Office of the 
General Counsel 
Subject: Relationship of Proposed FDA Laboratory-Animal Building to Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 

You have asked whether construction of a proposed ‘‘Special pharmacological 
research facility’? for the Food and Drug Administration falls within the purview 
of the Publie Buildings Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-249). 

According to the information which you submitted to us, the proposed facility 
would be a pharmacological laboratory devoted to toxicological research. The 
proposed facility would consist primarily of laboratories and quarters for experi- 
mental dogs. Quarters would be provided for 680 dogs. Space, consisting of 
both interior and exterior runways, would be available for 600 dogs. The remain- 
ing 80 dogs would be housed in special veterinary care and terminal toxicity testing 
areas. Limited office space would be provided for a chief pharmacologist and his 
staff. In all, space would be provided to house 34 persons. Of this number, 19 
would be engaged in research work in the laboratories and 15 would be assigned to 
animal care. As we compute it, the estimated total gross square feet of space for 
offices, workrooms, conference room and library would be approximately 5,400. 
The estimated total gross square feet of space for the entire facility would be 
approximately 68,500. 

Based upon the definition of the term ‘“‘publice building’’ in the Publie Buildings 

Act of 1959, and upon the legislative history of that act, it is my opinion that the 
proposed FDA laboratory building falls outside the scope of that act. The term 
‘‘publie building”’ as used in the act is defined in section 13 to mean: 
“any building, whether for single or multitenant occupancy, its grounds, ap- 
proaches, and appurtenances, which is generally suitable for office or storage space or 
both for the use of one or more Federal agencies or mixed ownership corpora- 
tions * * *’ [Emphasis supplied.] 

We need not belabor the point that the proposed FDA building is clearly not 
“Suitable for office or storage space.’’ The amount of space for offices, conference 
rooms, etc., is but a fractional part of the total space. The proposed facility 
would be suitable only for the purpose for which it would be constructed, viz, to 
house dogs and to conduct research upon them. 

An examination of the legislative history of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 
corroborates our conclusion. The reports of both the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Public Works make it clear that so-called special purpose facilities 
are not covered by the act. The House committee report on H.R. 7645, which was 
later enacted as the Public Buildings Act of 1959, includes the following statement: 

“Special purpose facilities closely related to the program activities of the various 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government are not encompassed by the 
bill.’ ! 


1H. Rept. No. 557, 86th Cong., 1st sess., p. 3. 
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A similar staterrent is found in the Senate committee report on a companion 
bill, S. 1654.2. The Senate committee report also includes the following significant 
language: 

“Since special-purpose facilities closely related to the program activities of the 
various departments and agencies are not encompassed by the bill, its enactment 
would, in no sense, interfere with or impair, the jurisdiction of other committees.”’ 
fi.e. committees of the Congress other than the Public Works Committees.3] 

Of particular significance is the following explanation in the Senate com- 
mittee report (at p. 8) of the definition of the term ‘“‘public building”’ in S. 1654: 4 

“It is limited to those types and classes of buildings which historically have 
been the responsibility of the Administrator [of the General Services Administra- 
tion] and his predecessors in function.’’ 

In letters to the chairmen of the House and Senate Public Works Committees, 
dated April 29, 1959, and June 2, 1959, the Administrator, General Services 
Administration, made it clear that laboratories and research centers were special 
purpose buildings which historically were not the responsibility of GSA. In each 
of these letters he stated: 

“Historically, the provision of such special purpose Federal facilities [referring 
to ‘hospitals, laboratories, research centers * * * and many other special purpose 
buildings which are an integral part of the program needs and responsibilities of 
the agencies charged with their occupancy, use, or operation’] has not been the 
responsibility of General Services Administration or its predecessor agencies.” > 

We have been advised by the General Counsel of the General Services Adminis- 
tration that he concurs in our conclusion that the proposed FDA facility would be 
outside the purview of the Publie Buildings Act of 1959. 


ELEMENTS OF PROBLEM 


Senator Hit. But you want to both improve the condition of the 
present dog quarters and also develop an adequate permanent building 
for all of your dogs? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. I am not sure how far I can succeed 
with the immediate improvements of the present quarters, but I am 
going to try. 

Senator Hii. Senator Monroney. 

Senator Monroney. As | understand it, the laboratory for the 
animals and animal tests will be in a different location from the prin- 
cipal building that the funds are now being asked for? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 


LOCATION OF LABORATORY-ANIMAL FACILITY 


Senator Monroney. That would be out at Beltsville or someplace? 

Mr. Larrick. We will have to check that out. I would hope 
maybe we could make an arrangement with the Public Health Service 
to put it at Bethesda, because they have that wonderful new medical 
library out there and a lot of things that would benefit FDA. 

Senator Monroney. It would be difficult to get enough land for 
this operation within the area where you are planning to build your 
principal building? 

Mr. Larrick. It would be very nice if we could, because we would 
have this particular group of scientists at our elbow, where we would 
prefer to have them. But the investigation that | have made leads 
to the conclusion that if we are to provide outside runways for dogs 





28. Rept. No. 694, 86th Cong., Ist sess., p. 3. 

3Id., p. 2. 

4 The definition of “public building” in S. 1654 is identical to the definition of that term in Public Law 
86-249, the Public Buildings Act of 1959. 

5 Hearnings on H.R. 5404 and H.R. 5453 before the Subcommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds of 
the House Committee on Public Works, 86th Cong., Ist sess., p. 11; hearings on S. 1654, and H.R. 7645, S.J. 
Res. 115, and S. 2057 before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Public Works, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 15, 
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it cannot be done in a community where there are residences. We 
would spend a lot of our time answering complaints that the animals 
keep people awake at night. 

Senator Monroney. ‘l'o get more room and have more flexibility, 
you would have to be out some distance? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. This would not be too damaging to the work 
of having to transport the dogs to the scientists and the scientists 
to the dogs? 

Mr. Larrick. It will be inconvenient, but the dogs will have a 
facility that I think they should have and we can put up with the 
inconvenience. We will not have all of our scientists out there, but 
we will just keep a crew to work on those particular dogs. It will be 
about 35 people, | am told, to start it off. 

Senator Hit. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Allott? 


ESTIMATED COST OF LABORATORY-ANIMAL FACILITY 


Senator ALLorr. Does the $2 million include the scientific equip- 
ment that goes in there? 

Mr. CarpweE Lu. It does not include basic laboratory furniture or 
fixtures; no, sir. 

Senator AtLorr. This is a little queer to me, to build a home and 
air-condition the home to house human beings for $16 a square foot 
and spend $30 a square foot for dogs. 

I would like to see some justification on this. 

Mr. Carpwe.tu. We will be glad to furnish a statement to you, 
Senator. This would be patterned after the facility at the National 
Institutes of Health which they constructed several years ago. It 
would be tile-lined in order to reduce the risk of contamination due to 
microscopic organisms such as parasites that might get in the finishing. 
These are peculiar problems when you house dogs and want to main- 
tain absolute sanitation. This requires special tiling and special 
treatment of concrete. 

The facility would require air conditioning so as to control the 
humidity and temperature. These particular dogs would be subjected 
to feeding tests. In order to maintain a uniform feeding of the dog, 
we sould like to maintain a consistent environment so that he would 
not be influenced by erratic changes in temperature or humidity. 
It is a very precise sort of test. 

Mr. Larrick. We have to keep contagion out of these tests and 
internal parasites out of the tests. 

Senator Attorr. I can understand that. I do not have to have a 
picture drawn for me. I know a little bit about construction, too. 

Mr. Larrick. You probably know far more than I do. 

Senator Atorr. There has been too much of this thing going on 
where everybody gets out and starts building a Government building 
that can be built outside for one price and you build it for the Govern- 
ment and the price doubles. 

I can understand that you have to keep this under a controlled 
situation, but it is pretty hard for me to understand how you can build 
an air-conditioned house for human beings, which takes a lot of 
handwork and a lot of cabinetwork, and we know a lot of money goes 
into the plumbing, a lot of money goes into air-conditioning and heat- 
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ing, a lot of money goes into electrical outlets, a lot of money goes 
into handwork, the cabinetw ork, the sills, and that sort of thing, and 
vou can do that for $16 a foot for human beings. It is hard for me to 
understand why you have to do it for $30; I don’ t care what kind of 
tile, you use, for dogs. 


BREAKDOWN OF COST 


Mr. Larrick. Suppose we give you a detailed breakdown. I 
don’t pretend to know anything about building costs personally. 

Senator ALLorr. I would like to see that. 

Senator Hitt. You will furnish us for the record a detailed break- 
down? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. 

(The information requested appears on p. 206.) 


PESTICIDES AND Foop AppITivE PvuBLicity 


Senator ALLtorr. I have many, many letters, perhaps about 3 inches 
thick in a pile, about the general situation with respect to wll at you 
are trying to do in the field of harmful additives and the pesticides, 
with the influence they are having on our foods and other things which 
we consume. 

It is pretty difficult at the present time, and I do not say by any 
means that the Food and Drug Administration has been flooded with 
money or personnel to work with, this is not my position at all, but it 
is hard to pick up any magazine today—and I will not name magazines, 
although | could be more specific—without having a leadoff somewhere 
in it with a scare article about all of us just about to take down with 
cancer tomorrow from the additives going into these foods. 

I have a stack of letters even from doctors; in fact, many of these are 
from doctors, from people who want something done in this field. 

What I would like to ask is—and, of course, you are testifying 
primarily on appropriations now—and what | persons illy would like 
to know is just how much reason we have to wort, and what the 
Department is doing to put this before the American public in its 
true light, and not what magazine writers who want to sell an article 
Say. 

It seems to me that the Government, and particularly your Depart- 
ment, has an obligation to put this before the public in its true light 
so that we can appraise it. It may be that in some instances we do 
face very de finite hazards. 

[ know of one instance in my own State where the tailings of 
uranium mill were being dumped. Of course, this did not come be dinte 
your particular section, “but it did come before the HEW and the *y took 


steps to clean it up. 
SCARE PUBLICITY 


But I would like to know what you are doing to tell the American 
public actually where we are in this whole field to counteract what I 
think is a barr age of scare articles. Certainly, the situation cannot be 
as bad as some of these articles I have read de ‘pict it, and I think we 
have an obligation as members of the Government to appraise the 
true situation and try to allay the fears of some of these people. 

I have some letters here I could introduce into the record that would 
only encumber it. But what is the situation? What are we doing to 
answer this? 
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_ _ 
LEGISLATION ON PESTICIDES 


Mr. Larrick. The situation as I see it is this, Senator: In 1954, 
the Congress of the United States passed an amendment to the Federat 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act that requires that before any chemical 
manufacturer can introduce a pesticide into our commerce, he has to 
bring to the Food and Drug Administration the results of several 
years’ experimental work on animals and convince our scientists that, 
as used, the material is safe. The procedure by which this is accom- 
plished is that the chemical manufacturer first goes to the De ‘part- 
ment of Agriculture, where they have skills in agriculture. Agricul- 
ture appraises whether or not this chemical will serve a useful agri- 
cultural purpose. 

[f they say it will, they tell us how much residue will remain. Then 
the man comes to us with all of these data and he cannot put it on the 
market unless we reach the conclusion that it is safe. 


FOOD ADDITIVES AMENDMENT OF 1958 


Secondly, the Congress, in 1958, passed an amendment called the 
food additives amendment, and that brings about the same sort of a 
situation with additives generally, the things that make it possible 
for us to have these convenient foods. Again we have to approve 
it as safe. 

I have said repeatedly in many speeches, in many magazine articles 
and elsewhere, that the Food and Drug Administration believes that 
the United States has the most bountiful, diversified, the safest, and 
cleanest food supply of any country in the world. But we do have a 
situation where 2's million farmers, ranging from the highly intelligent 
to those that are careless, do employ formulations of more than 2,000 
pesticide chemicals. Many of these are extremely toxic in concen- 
trated form. 

They are the outgrowth of research that was done, most of them, 
on chemical warfare agents during the war. But if the directions 
on the package are adhered to, we will continue to have the advan- 
tages that these agricultural chemicals bring to the American public, 
and it will be entirely safe. 


FACILITIES FOR SAMPLING 


The Food and Drug Administration does not have enough facilities 
to sample enough of the 2,500,000 annual interstate shipments of 
fruits and vegetables on which these chemicals are used. We sample 
far less than 1 percent. We find that the great majority of the farmers, 
the overwhelming majority of the farmers, meticulously pay attention 
to the directions on the label, and that their products fall usually far 
below the tolerances that we have established as safe. 


CARELESS APPLICATION OF PESTICIDES 


But there are always some individuals who think that if a little 
does some good, more will do more good. We try to catch these. We 
have had a lot of vegetables that came out of one of our Southern 
States recently that we seized. We had a lettuce grower in one of the 


States in the Midwest that was growing lettuce in hothouses, a tre- 
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mendously big operation. He got an infestation of bugs and he used 
a potent material we had not approved at all. 

We are constantly ee instances of that sort. We will 
catch more of them if our facilities are improved. 

Senator ALtLorr. I suppose your publicity, your articles, and your 
speeches sort of run in the category that the dog who bites the man is 
no news, but the man who bites the dog is a whale of a lot of news. 

Mr. Larrick. Exactly. 

Senator AtLorr. I do not think we should minimize the importance 
of your administration of the pure food and drug laws in any respect, 
but I am genuinely concerned about the flood of articles, and I have 
seen them in all sorts of magazines, as you have. 

Mr. Larrick. I am concerned about them, too. 

Senator AtLorr. It is scare stuff. Our people are apparently not 
getting enough on the other side of the fence to be able to evaluate in 
an intelligent way where they are. Most people are getting to the 
place where they are almost afraid to eat. This is the thing that | 
would hope your administration could do. 

I do not think you should pull any shots when things are bad, but I 
would hope that somehow we could get over to the American people a 
balance of this picture. When many of my letters, as they are here, 
are from doe cae it makes me wonder what is going on in this country 
of ours? 

Mr. Larrick. We are definitely going through a transition period. 
We have good laws on the statute books now, very good laws. If you 
will give us the facilities so that we can sample enough of the ship- 
ments, we will increasingly be able to assure the American public. 


ADEQUACY OF FOOD AND DRUG LEGISLATION 


Senator Atutorr. You have no suggestions from the legislative 
source rather than the appropriation source that you are making at 
this time for tightening up our laws on the control of additives into 
our food supply? 

Mr. Larrick. You see, this last amendment just became fully 
effective on March 6 of this year. I certainly would want to have 
more experience with it before I recommended any changes. I think 
it isa good law. I think there are some inadvertencies in it, but they 
are not in the direction of tightening up. 

Senator ALLorr. You are aware of the very grave concern, and in 
some quarters almost hysteria, which has arisen, are you not? 

Mr. Larrick. I am very well aware of it. 

Senator ALLorr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hintu. Are there any other questions? 


ENFORCEMENT ACTION AGAINST POISON FISH 


Senator MonroneEy. There was something about fish out of Phil- 
adelphia, I think, where there was some additive or preservative that 
was accidentally added. Have you had that properly safeguarded 
now? 

Mr. Larrick. That situation arose, Senator, when a fish dealer 
bought a large quantity of fillets, and offered them to a large buyer. 

he buyer examined them and found them not to his liking, so he 
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returned them to the vendor. The vendor then took these fish and 
treated them with large quantities of sodium nitrite. 

He sold them on the market. It got on the market and killed one 
child. We got on the radio, television, having the help of everyone 
in the State and city, and got it off the market. But there were a 
number of people who became seriously ill, and there was the one 
death. 

Senator Monroney. I want to compliment you on the speed and 
diligence with which you prevented that spoiled fish from getting into 
many homes. But I wondered what has been done to prevent a 
recurrence of that. 

Mr. Larrick. We brought a criminal information against this firm 
and against the individual. He pleaded guilty. He is now out of 
business. 

WARNINGS TO FISH DEALERS 


Senator Monroney. But have you circularized all of the fish 
handlers? 

Mr. Larrick. We certainly have. All of the journals and every- 
thing else has been full of it. Of course, you cannot guarantee that 
something like that will not happen again. But we will be just as 
vigilant as we can. We have between 400 and 500 inspectors to 
regulate $70 billion worth of commerce in foods, drugs, and cosmetics, 
so we have to depend a lot on our knowledge of the integrity of the 
people we regulate, and to put our efforts in those areas where we 
have reason to think people are careless, or worse. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Senator Monroney. Do you get anv help from the military in 
their procurement practices, particularly on canned foods, frozen 
foods, and things of that kind, where they themselves, I think, certifi- 
cate various processes in factories? 

Mr. Larrick. We have very good exchange of information with 
the militarv, and to that extent, yes, we are mutually helpful. 

Senator Monroney. There is a close liaison between them and if 
they find a situation in one factory where they have been forced to 
cancel out procurement, they advise you, do they? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. That is done at the local level. It 
would be at our field operating staff. But we do some analytical 
work for them occasionally. 

Senator Monronry. I would think you would get a certain amount 
of help in personnel services and experts through their procurement, 
too. 

Mr. Larrick. We do. 


ADEQUACY OF COSMETICS REGULATION 


Senator Attott. I have one other question, a hypothetical question, 
Mr. Larrick. 

In the event, for example, Mr. A decides he is entering into the 
cosmetic field and puts out a lipstick, for example, that contains some 
substance which is very definitely harmful to the human being, do 
you have adequate laws to prosecute that man, or is there a sufficient 
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criminal deterrent in this field to take care of him? This is what I 
am concerned about. 

Mr. Larrick. The basic philosophy of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is that we will administer this law by emphasizing preventive 
enforcement rather than punitive enforcement. In the case of foods 
and drugs, the burden of proof is on the manufacturer. Before he 
puts the product on the market, he must prove to us that it is safe. 

Senator Atuorr. If he is going to enter this lipstick— 


ABSENCE OF LAW COVERING COSMETICS 


Mr. Larrick. I wanted to deal with that separately. We have no 
such law in the case of cosmetics. In the case of cosmetics, anybody 
in the world who wants to put a new cosmetic on the market is at 
liberty to do so without even telling us about it. In that field, 
becomes our burden to find the offending article and take action. 
After the harm has been done, we have the power to go before a Federal 
judge, to seize the offending merchandise, enjoin against a repetition 
of the offense, and bring a criminal prosecution. 

If we can show that it was a deliberate thing, he can go to jail for 
3 vears and be fined as much as $10,000. 

Senator ALttorr. As distinguished between the lipstick example 
and food, you do have control, and sufficient criminal statutes, which 
would act as a deterrent to the man who is going to make a food addi- 
tive out of it, but then, according to your statement, as I understand 
it, you do not have provision in this case, for example, of lipstick or 
other cosmetics. 

Do I understand you right or am I putting words in your mouth? 

Mr. Larrick. The cosmetic you chose is a complicated example 
because we have the advance authority to approve the color, but 
only the color. The rest of the material would not be subject to ad- 
vance approval. But if you had any other cosmetic, the product can 
come on the market and if there is something wrong with it, it is our 
duty to find it and then proceed with regulatory action. 

Senator Atuorr. Is this a defect, then, in our statutes? 

Mr. Larrick. It is a defect. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR LEGISLATION 


Senator ALLorr. Should your Department recommend legislation 
to the proper legislative committee so that you can handle this with 
the same burden on the manufacturer or processor that we have with 
respect to foods? 

After all, if a woman puts lipstick on her lips when she gets up in 
the morning and renews it however many times a day they do it—I 
cannot keep track of it—don’t you have a situation where you are just 
as much subject to taking something into your system as you do if a 
person eats food? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes. We have recommended through the appro- 
priate channels that legislation of that sort move forward. 

Mr. Harvey. We have a bill on the way, Senator Allott. We are 
completing the drafting right now. 

Senator AtLorr. Am I straining at gnats, or is this legitimate? 

Mr. Harvey. Your point is very well taken. There have been bills 
pending before several Congresses in the past along this line, to require 
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pretesting of cosmetics or cosmetic ingredients. This is the first 
time that the Department has undertaken to present a comprehensive 
bill. We will have that in very shortly. 

Senator ALLorr. It has not been presented to Congress yet? 

Mr. Harvey. Not yet, sir. 

Senator Kucnen. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Hii. Senator Kuchel. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Senator KucHEL. You suggest on page 3 of your report, Mr. 
Larrick, that the mission of vour Administration in part is to protect 
the safety of our foods in order that 179 million Americans might 
enjoy peace of mind, together with the standard of living which we 
have. 

Is your responsibility with respect to food a general one? Does your 
responsibility run to all types of food? 

Mr. Larrick. No; we have food generally, but the Department of 
Agriculture has special responsibility in the case of red meat. They 
actually place inspectors in each one of the establishments that does 
an interstate business. They inspect red meat and have the responsi- 
bilitv for it. Once they permit such meat to leave the inspected 
establishment and it gets into channels of commerce, if something goes 
wrong with it during its interstate distribution it then becomes our 
responsibility. 

Senator KucHex. Short of red meat, however, yours is a general 
responsibility over foodstuffs? 

Mr. Larrick. With one other exception, and that is poultry. 
Congress, within the last 2 years, proposed legislation, which we 
endorsed, which placed on the Department of Agriculture the same 
responsibility for poultry that they had pre ‘viously for 50 years in the 
case of red meat. 

Senator Kucnet. What type of meat, then, is left? 

Mr. Larrick. FDA has responsibility for all fish, all oysters, all 
shrimp, rabbits or game. That about covers it. 


IMPORT COVERAGE 


Senator Kucue.. And with respect to importation into this country 
of foodstuffs from overseas, would it be fair to say that your inquiry 
into their edibility is on the same basis as what our own people are 
required to produce? 

Mr. Larrick. I wish I could say that, but I cannot quite do it. 
In this country, if a gentleman in California is canning food we have 
two ways of checking up on him. Our most important way is to 
send a skilled, trained inspector into the plant. He goes through 
that plant and when he comes out he can tell you whether or not this 
man is indulging in any practices that are inimical to the public. 

The second way is to go into interstate commerce and buy a sample, 
take the sample to our laboratory and subject it to microscopic, bac- 
teriological and chemical tests. If a consignment, a boatload of 
canned. goods, comes in from Australia, we have no opportunity, under 
our present setup, to have an inspector go to Australia and see the 
conditions under which it is produced. 
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In some of the countries of the world we have very good arrange- 
ments with our colleagues in those foreign countries and we exe hange 
information. For instance, Canada and the United States get to- 
gether at least once a year and go over mutual problems. But on the 
great bulk of imports that come from abroad, we have to rely upon the 
objective examination of the sample, because we are not able to go 
to the foreign country and make the inspection. 


TRAVELING INSPECTORS 


After we get caught up with some of our other duties, some year, 
if | am given permission to by the Administration, I would like to start 
building an inspection staff that could travel outside the United States 
and make inspections comparable to that that we give to our domestic 
producers. 

Senator KucHEL. Are vou suggesting that in the interest of protect- 
ing the American housewife or consumer that the sampling by scien- 
tific processes of, for example, canned imports from any country, even 
if that sampling was negative as far as any harm was indicated, that 
there still might be, by reason of the manner in which that product 
was produced abroad, some hazard to the American consumer? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes; I think a double-barreled inspection system is 
more foolproof than just a single-barreled one. So I would like both. 

Senator Kucue.. That is a good argument for the American house- 
wife to purchase American products when she goes to the grocery 
store. 

Mr. Larrick. You see, we were only able to examine 6,600 ship- 
ments of products from abroad. The rest of it we have to stamp off. 
We just did not have the facilities to take it into the ease and 
analyze it. I will say that we try to point our sampling at areas 
where we feel there is the most likelihood of the product Cone un- 
worthy. 

COOPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Senator KucHer. With respect to meat inspection, does the De- 
partment of Agriculture have that responsibility on fresh and canned 
products? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes; and with respect to the imports that they have 
there. We do not have that. 

Senator KucueEt. Is there a liaison between your department and 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Larrick. A very close liaison. It has been that way for 50 
years, 

Senator KucHev. I would hope that we might be able to help you 
achieve what you are looking for with respect to proper standards to 
judge the importation of products. 

Mr. Larrick. We would appreciate that very much. 

Senator KucHEL. Whatever might be supplied, Mr. Chairman, by 
way of education from this gentlemen to this committee for the record, 
I think would be very helpful. 

Mr. Larrick. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. We would be happy to have you, Mr. Larrick, supply 
us with any further or additional information so that we could have 
it appear in the record in connection with your remarks. 

Mr. Larrick. Very good, sir, 
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ADEQUACY OF PRESENT LEGISLATION 


Senator AL.Lorr. With respect to the subject matter of Senator 
Kuchel’s interrogation, in lieu of inspection at the source, would legis- 
lation which required prior submission to your department of impor- 
tations, requiring that these importations have accompanying them 
a statement as to additives, is that a type of legislation completely 
outside the realm of practicability? 

I know it is not the total answer, but, for example, and not to use a 
specific country or a specific food, why, if we are going to take such 
great efforts to take care of our food and spend so much money on it, 
should we permit foreign countries to export foods to this country 
without submission to your department of the additives and the sub- 
stances which might be harmful? 

Mr. Larrick. As the law now operates, the control of imports is a 
joint responsibility of the Bureau of Customs and the Food and Drug 
Administration. In the first instance, the 1938 amendment to the 
pure food and drug law requires both the domestic and the foreign 
shipper to place on the label a statement of the additives that he may 
have in it. 

I do not believe that a separate document will be any more reliable 
than the label. If the man is dishonest, he would be dishonest with 
the document. 

METHOD OF CHECKING IMPORTS 


Senator Atuorr. Is there any requirement that the importers 
after all, if I want to import so many thousand cans of artichokes or 
something from someplace, I could import it as a private importer 
and sell it to a grocerv wholesale distribution and it could be out on 
the market. You would have no check on it until it was on the market. 

Do I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Larrick. No. The way it works. Senator, is this: Through 
an arrangement that we have with the Director of Customs, no food, 
drug, or cosmetic is imported into the United States without notice 
to us. In other words, the collector will receive a list from us on the 
things that we want to analyze, and before those goods are released 
from customs status, they are held in a bonded warehouse and we are at 
liberty to go there and take a sample and analyze it in our laboratory. 

The owner of the import is not permitted to sell the goods until the 
analysis is complete. The flaw is that out of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands of import shipments, we only have facilities to 
make 6,600 wharf examinations a year. In addition, we collect about 
10,000 samples for laboratory analyses. This budget would provide 
for some increase in that, up to 10,000 wharf examinations a year. 
We expect to be back serially asking for more import facilities as time 
goes on. 

Senator Attorr. I arrived at the olive-oil point this morning. 
Would you tell me how and why the olive oil got into this country 
with an additive of that type? 

Mr. Larrick. On the incident of the paralysis, no oil got into the 
United States. I was saying that I felt very happy that ‘the oil that 
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did get into the United States was from another country and adulter- 
ated with an innocuous adulterant. But the one that had the poison 
in it resulted in great injury in North Africa and never got to the 
Uzited States. 

Senator Attotr. Thank you. 

Senator Hitu. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

You are going to provide us with a detailed plan for your new animal 
quarters? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, sir. It has been a very stimulating experience 
to come before this committee. 

Senator Hitt. Next we will have Dr. Burbridge of Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 

FREEDMEN’s HospitTan 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. R. FRANK JONES, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for operation and maintenance including repairs; 
furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel used by employees in the 
performance of their official duties; transfer of funds to the appropriation ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses, Howard University”’ for salaries of technical and professional per- 
sonnel detailed to the hospital; payments to the appropriation of Howard Uni- 
versity for actual cost of heat, light, and power furnished by such university; 
[$3,190,000] $3,302,000: Provided, That no intern or resident physician receiving 
compensation from this appropriation on a full-time basis shall receive compensa- 
tion in the form of wages or salary from any other appropriation in this title: 
Provided further, That the District of Columbia shall pay by check to Freedmen’s 
Hospital, upon the Surgeon General’s request, in advance at the beginning of 
each quarter, such amount as the Surgeon General calculates will be earned on 
the basis of rates approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the care of patients 
certified by the District of Columbia. Bills rendered by the Surgeon General on 
the basis of such ealculations shall not be subject to audit or certification in ad- 
vance of payment; but proper adjustment of amounts which have been paid in 
advance on the basis of such calculations shall be made at the end of each quarter: 
Provided further, That the Surgeon General may delegate the responsibilities im- 
posed upon him by the foregoing proviso. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House com- 


mittee allowance 
Description 


Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions | tions tions | 
I a a a ninccontanlll recalled celintt oetahebinteds a sllescsadioania | accel. 
| | | 
Appropriation or estimate 694 | $3, 190, 000 715 | $3, 302, 000 715 | $3, 294, 600 
Reimbursements 1, 660, 000 | 1,723, 000 } 1, 723, 000 
Subtotal 694 4, 850, 000 715 5, 025, 000 5, 017, 600 
Less unobligated balance reserved for } | 
savings 33, 400 
Total obligations H04 4, 816, 600 715 5, 025, 000 715 5, 017, 600 
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Obligations by activities 


1960 estimate 1961 estimate 1961 Llouse com- 


mittee allowance 
Description 


Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount 
tions tions tions 
General hospital 449 | $2, 922, 404 470 | $3, 010, 489 470 $3, 003, O89 
Tuberculosis hospital 72 457, SST 72 447, 805 72 447, 805 
Out-patient services 71 443, 353 Zl 455, 249 71 455, 249 
Training program 32 547, 741 32 662, 533 32 662, 533 
Administration 70 445, 215 70 448, 834 70 448, 834 
lotal obligations. . 604 4,816, 600 715 5, 025, O00 715 5, 017, 600 


Obligations by objects 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House com- 


mittee allowance 
Deser iption 


Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
Personal services-__-- ; 604 | $3, 845, 532 715 | $4, 049, 060 715 $4, 041, 660 
Travel - ; 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 
Transportation of things 850 900 900 
Communication services caked 26, 275 26, 275 26, 275 
Rents and utility services oa 121, 700 ; 121, 700 121, 700 
Printing and reproduction ied 3, 785 3, 785 3, 785 
Other contractual services 69, 540 107, 030 107, 030 
Supplies and materials i sh 562, 145 3 585, 913 585, 913 
Equipment 5 ; 124, 955 75, 957 75, 957 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 161, 418 165, 050 165, 050 
Taxes and assessments ; knedivt ‘ 10, 500 10, 830 10, 830 
Subtotal_._- i : | 694 4, 928, 200 715 5, 148, 000 715 5, 140, 600 
Deduct quarters and subsistence_----~- ; 111, 600 123, 000 . 123, 000 
Total obligations- —-___- is heaclamoaiie 694 4, 816, 600 715 5, 025, 000 | 715 5, 017, 600 


a ae aE J os a9 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Freedmen’s Hospital estimates for 1961 carried funds for the financing of 
mandatory pay increases for employees on reimbursable detail from Howard 
University. The Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
eliminated this item and reduced the hospital’s estimates by $7,400. 

The hospital wishes to make an appeal for the restoration of the $7,400 reduc- 
tion inasmuch as the item deleted is a mandatory one that must be financed from 
available funds. If this item is not restored, the hospital will be forced to make 
a further cutback in the purchase of nonrecurring equipment. 
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Summary of changes 


Knacted appropriation $3, 190, 000 
Estimated savings ; ? e 33, 400 


Total estimated funds available 1960 3, 156, 600 
Estimated for 1961 5 3, 294, 600 
Total change : ‘ 138, 000 

1961 estimate 1961 House com- 


mittee allowance 


Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions 
Increases 
A. Mandatory items 
1. Annualization of 6 new positions authorized in 
1960 for part of year (1960-authorized for 8&5 
percent of year) 
Personal services $3, 367 
Retirement 2 212 
Insurance _. 21 
$3, 600 ae $3, 600 
2. Within-grade promotions and _ corresponding 
FICA contributions for employees on reim- 
bursable detail ‘ 7, 549 ape 149 
3. Life insurance contributions for employees on 
reimbursable detail_- : 600 . 600 
4. Stipend increases for medical and dental interns 
and residents 51, 800 Le s 51, 800 
5. Employee health insurance for existing positions 36, 000 36, COO 
Subtotal j 99, 549 . 92,149 
B. Program increases: 
1. To improve staffing in nursing service 
21 positions $69, 575 
Insurance 475 | 
Retirement . 3,420 
FIC A contributions ‘ 330 
Employee health insurance 1, 000 
21 74, 800 21 | 74, 800 


2. Additional student trainees and enrollment 
idjustment 56, 983 ‘ 56, 983 
3. To improve clinical laboratory staffing, 4 posi- 
tions, by employees on reimbursable detail 


from Howard University : 18, 989 , 18, 989 

4. Purchase of parenteral solutions instead of manu- 
facture by hospital. - -- . 20, G00 aes 20, 000 
Gross increases... ee aan ‘ 270, 321 262, 921 

Deere ises 

4. Reduced purchases of equipment. - 48, 948 r 48, 948 

B. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days, 1960—261 
days, 1961)___- 12, 973 12, 973 
C. Increased reimbursements from non-Federal sources_- 63, 000 63, 000 


Net increases es ' i i a 21 145, 400 21 138, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 
The reduction of $7,400 made by the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives for mandatory pay increases for employees on reimbursable 


detail, Howard University, will result in a further cutback in the purchase of 
nonrecurring equipment. 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 


Number of Grade Annual 
positions salary 
General hospital: 
Staff nurse 3 | GS-6§ $13, 479 
Nursing assistant 18 | GS-3 63, 270 


Total new positions, all activities - _- lai 21 76, 749 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hini. Doctor, we are very glad to have you here with us 
this morning. You may proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Bursrmcr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

When Freedmen’s Hospital reaches its 95th year in March of 1960, 
it will have approached within 5 short years of a century of signi- 
ficant medical services and education under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

During this time it has rendered immeasurable relief to the sick 
and injured and has helped produce about one-half of all the Negro 
medical and paramedical personnel in the United States. ‘This 1s no 
light achievement considering that it has been accomplished under 
very real handicaps, which have had to be balanced by the additional 
effort, dedication, and sacrifice of its staff and personnel. 


DESCRIPTION OF FACILITIES 


Freedmen’s Hospital consists of a general hospital with a total of 
320 beds and 50 bassinets; 150-bed tuberculosis hospital, and an out- 
patient department composed of 36 organized clinics and 2 emerg- 
ency oper: iting rooms. 

The hospital’s physical plant consists of eight buildings located on 
11 acres near the downtown area of Washington, D.C. Its buildings 
include separate general and tuberculosis hospital units, an outpa- 
tient clinic building, two residences for nurses, a residence for in- 
terns, an auxiliary building, and a maintenance shop, all of which 
were constructed 25 to 50 years ago, with the exception of the tuber- 
culosis hospital which was completed in 1940. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE HOSPITAL 


With the facilities described above, the hospital conducts activities 
embracing four basic functions, namely : 

Medical care of patients through the provision of services on an 
inpatient and outpatient basis for substantially all types of illnesses. 
In this connection 132,292-patient days of service were rendered to 
14,051 individuals on the inservice, and there were 97,298-patient 
visits to the outpatient service in fiscal year 1959. 

The education of physicians, nurses, and other adjunct profes- 
ana and technical personnel in 20 separate training prograins in- 
volving approximately 190 hospital trainees, 150 medical students, 
“ 60 affiliates for a total of 400. 

Coordination and integration of hospital programs with pre- 
eauiive medicine through the operation of outpatient clinics and co- 
operation with gov ernmental and voluntary health and welfare agen- 
cles. 

4. Fundamental research in medical sciences through the integra- 
tion of the work of the preclinical scientist and the clinician. During 
fiscal year 1959, 35 research projects financed through grants to How- 
ard University were in progress in the hospital. 
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SOURCE OF FINANCING 


The financing of the programs at Freedmen’s Hospital is made 


a by funds received from the following sources: 


. Federal Government, through direct appropri iation. 
District of Columbia government and other legal jurisdictions 
for dan care of their indigent patients. 
Individuals, through direct payment or through third party 
plans. 
PROGRAMS FOR 1961 


The 1961 estimates propose an increase of $208,400 in total available 
funds for obligation of which the amount of $145,400 is in direct. ap- 
propriation, the balance to be derived from reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources. These additional funds will be used in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


MANDATORY INCREASES 


In fiscal year 1961 there are five mandatory items for which the 
~—— is requesting additional funds. Specifically: 

a) The annualization of the six new positions ‘obtained in 1960, 
S: 3360: 

(6) Within-grade salary increases for employees on reimbursable 
detail from Howard U niversity, $7,549 ; 

(c) Annualization of the life insurance programs for employees on 
reimbursable detail, $600 ; 

(7) Implementation of the recently approved Civil Service Com- 
mission stipend schedule for medical and dental trainees, $51,800; 
and 

(e) Financing of employee health insurance for existing positions 
in accordance with provisions of the Federal Employee Health Bene- 
fits Act of 1959, Public Law 86-382, $36,000. 

These five mandatory items total $99,549 and represent 68 percent 
of the additional funds being requested in the direct appropriation. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 


The four program increases requested for 1961 total $170,772. 
Financing of these four items is to be accomplished by additional in- 
come from non-Federal sources, $63,000; additional income from di- 
rect appropriation, $45,851, and finally, savings from reduced equip- 
ment. purchases and personnel costs, $61,921. Specifically, these pro- 
gram changes are as follows: 

1. Increased staffing : 

The hospital, in cooper: ation with the nursing branch of the Divi- 
sion of Hospitals, U.S. Public Health Service, made a study of all 
areas requiring coverage by professional nurses and subsidiary per- 
sonnel. In order to arrive at the required number of persons needed 
on an annual basis, computations had to reflect coverage losses due to 
the 5-day week, annual, sick and holiday leave. 

This review indicated that 104 additional nursing service person- 
nel would be needed to meet the full requirements of the hospital. 
Realizing the high cost and the difficulty of recruiting so large a 


54568—-60——15 
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number of persons during a single year, this program of improving 
nursing service has been spread over a 5-year period, the first stage 
of which reflects an increase of 21 positions for 1961 

Additional student trainees and enrollment adjustment: 

The estimates for 1961 propose an increase of 28.7 man-years of 
student trainees and the conversion of 13 medical extern positions to 
intern positions. 

In order to fulfill one of the basic functions of the hospital, namely 
the education of physicians, nurses, and other medical personnel, the 
hospital is requesting permission to enroll a larger number of trainees 
in its several approved training programs. With an ever-growing 
demand for trained medical personnel, the hospital is not only ful- 
filling its responsibility as a medical training center by increasing 
its enrollment of trainees, but it is also sharing i in the obligation of all 
similar institutions to furnish more and more trained persons for the 
health field. 

Improvement of clinical laboratories : 

An increase of four positions for the clinical laboratories is being 
requested for 1961. These employees are assigned to the hospital on 
reimbursable detail from Howard University. The granting of these 
positions will provide the hospital with a bioe hemist, two technicians 
for assignment in the hematology laboratory, and one glaucoma tech- 
nician to restore this ¢ asefinding service which was dropped due to the 
expiration of a research grant. 

The demands on the hospital's clinical laboratories have been con- 
stantly on the rise with the innovation of new techniques and an in- 
crease in the number of procedures now being requested in modern 
medical diagnosis and treatment. The approval of these four posi- 
tions will enable the hospital to provide these essential adjunct diag- 
nostic and therapeutic services to patients. 

4. Purchase of parenteral solutions: 

The hospital is requesting $20,000 in order to purchase rather than 
manufacture its own parenteral solutions. Due to limited staff and 
facilities, the hospital is unable to perform some of the highly tech- 
nical testing procedures indicated in the safe m: inufacture of these 
solutions. The fact that some of these tests are not being done nar- 
rows the margin of safety for the patient. The hospital wishes to 
purchase these solutions from commercial sources and thus eliminate 
the hazards of possible litigations and, of even more importance, 
render greater protection to the patient. 

Senator Hinz. Tell us just what these solutions are, Doctor. 

Dr. Bursriner. The solutions that are used are the various intra- 
venous solutions that are administered to patients in the hospital— 


the dextrose and the distilled water in which dextrose may be placed, 


and all of the other intravenous fluids that are needed in the treat- 
ment of patients. 


There is quite a list of these solutions. Many of the antibiotics 


are introduced through the vehicle of intravenous solutions. 
Senator Hitz. I just wanted to make that clear for the record, that 
that is what you were referring to. 
Dr. Bursringr. Yes, sir. 
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EFFECTS OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hitt. The House reduced you some $7,400. 

Dr. Bursrince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hini. You will address yourself to that ? 

Dr. Bursrinvge. I would like to. 

The effect of House committee action on estimates for Freedmen’s 
Hospital: The Freedmen’s Hospital estimate for 1961 carried funds 
for the financing of mandatory pay increases for employees on re- 
imbursable detail from Howard U niversity. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, ‘eliminated this item and 
reduced the hospital’s estimates by $7,400. 

The hospital wishes to make an appeal for the restoration of the 
$7,400 reduction inasmuch as the item deleted is a mandatory one 
that must be financed from available funds. If this item is not re- 
stored, the hospital will be forced to make a further cutback in the 
purchase of nonrecurr ing equipment. 

Senator Hint. In other words, you would have to forego the pur- 
chase of equipment in order to be able to meet these mand: itory pay 
increases ¢ 

Dr. Bursriwwer. That is right. 

Senator Hint. Have you any questions, gentlemen ? 


GLAUCOMA CASEFINDING 


Senator Kucuen. I have no Pe Mr. Chairman, except that 
I was most interested in the fact that one of the new positions in 
the laboratory will deal with the subject of glaucoma. 

I am very interested in the problem generally. We do apparently 
have a very unhappily high incidence of that type of affliction in the 
District of Columbia. I simply am most grateful that your own pro- 
fessional services will now be enlarged in this field. 


TRAINING FOR OPHTHALMOLOGISTS 


Do you graduate or give training to medical doctors to become 
ophthamologists ? 

Dr. Bursriper. Yes, sir; we do. We have a program in that field. 
The interesting thing about the glaucoma testing is that it started as 
a demonstration project to find out if there is a percentage of the 
populaion which may, just by ordinary screening. be found to have 
glaucoma. 

Out of the screening of 3,798 patients, in the outpatient department, 
we picked up glaucoma to the extent of eight-tenths of 1 percent. 
= at sound like a very small number of persons. However, when we 

realize that glaucoma, unless detected and treated early, may lead to 
ea IT think it is an important project to continue. That is 
what we would like to do by requesting this technician. 

Senator Kucueu. I think that is magnificent. 

Senator Hix. Are there any other questions ? 
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INCIDENCE OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


Senator Atiorr. Doctor, I would like to ask you one question, be- 
cause I also have several letters on this. This concerns venereal 
disease. 

Within the realm of your own activities at Freedmen’s Hospital, 
have you detected a ¢ ‘onsiderable or a significant rise in venereal disease 
in the area in which you serve ? 

Dr. Bursrincr. Senator, I would like to refer that question, if you 
don’t mind, to Dr. Jones, who is our medical director, and, inciden- 
tally, he is a urologist, which puts him right in that field. 

Dr. Jones. It happens that this is down my alley, one might say. 

For example, whereas when the antibiotics first began to hit the 
market shortly after the sulphonomids were found to be not so effec- 
tive as they were at first felt to be, we became very much interested in 
the study and prevalence of, particularly, gonorrhea, and it is about 
gonorrhea that we are speaking now with regard to the high rate. 

We have made a study of 1,000 consecutive cases, at a time when 
everybody was saying that penicillin is the drug that will clear and 
eliminate gonorrhea completely. Our findings were quite different 
from that and we so reported in literature, that we were finding a 
considerably high rate of failures, because we did follow our cases for 
a long time with serial cultures. We were finding from 20 to 30 to 40 
to 80 percent failures in series where other people were finding almost 
complete cures. That was an incident where we predicted that there 
would be a time when this disease would come back and be almost as 
rampant as today. 

We were disputed in this professionally. It was said at the time 
that penicillin killed gonococcus routinely all the time. Public 
Health made that statement. 

Contrariwise, our statistics were agreed with by workers from 
England who had comparable failure rates, which did parallel ours. 


FAILURE RATE IN PENICILLIN 


This rampage of venereal disease infection, I think, is merely a 
matter of the failure rate in penicillin. Too, penicillin is not the 
innocuous drug it used to be. Patients are really having severe re- 
actions and some are dying from penicillin, from allergic mani- 
festations. 

Whereas we personally used the drug in very large amounts earlier, 
we are cutting it down now and using other agents instead. This 
might be a factor which contributes to the higher rate. 

Senator Atuorr. Do you feel that part of this high rate is that 
the rate is increasing ? 

Dr. Jones. The rate is being found. 

Senator Atxorr. We are speaking of gonorrhea solely? 
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RECURRENCE OF ACUTE SYPHILIS 


Dr. Jones. Well, there has been in Washington a particularly high 
recrudescence of acute syphilis. 

For example, up until last year it was a very rare thing to find a 
single chancre or a primary lesion of syphilis to demonstrate to our 
students. The dark fields microscopes which made the diagnosis 
readily apparent were discarded. Mine was out of order when I went 
to use it after a couple of years. But now we are finding one to 
two primary lesions of syphilis a month, and the city is becoming 
much more conscious of it. 

Senator AtLorr. So at least in this area we are facing an increase 
both in syphilis and gonorrhea ? 

Dr. Jonrs. Yes. 

Senator Atiorr. Do you think that this gonorrhea increase is at- 
tributable somewhat to a false sense of security that arose out of the 
fact that everyone thought penicillin was the answer ? 

Dr. Jonxs. I think sociologics ally that is the answer. But I think 
medically that the disease is not responding to the antibiotics as it 
formerly did. It might be that the organism is getting wise as the 
organisms do regularly when you apply a drug. “It begins to learn 
how to live with that drug. 

Senator Atiorr. Let me ask you this specific question. 


SPECIFICS AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASE 


Mr. Chairman, it is a little away from this committee. 

But you do have drugs which are specifics against both gonococcus 
and the syphilis germ ? 

Dr. Jones. Well, there is none better than penicillin, so far. It is 
losing its hold because probably the gonococcus is getting accustomed 
to it. 

Senator Atrorr. Then it would be probably justified to say from 
your own experience in your own hospital—and you are not making 
a broad, sweeping statement about the country 

Dr. Jones. No; I am speaking about Washington. 

Senator Atiorr. But from your own experience in your own hos- 
pital, we have cause to be really concerned about the rising incidence 
of both of these venereal diseases ? 





NEED FOR INCREASED EFFORT 


Dr. Jones. I am certain that we do have cause to be alarmed and 
do some thinking about it in a public health way. 

It appears from my understanding that the public health aspects 
by the Camas have been ignored to some extent. In going forth 
we have felt that we had the battle won, and we relaxed. Relaxation 
will lose the war. It might win a battle, but you will lose the war; 
that is, you will have a recurrence. It did after the last war. 

In the First World War, the venereal disease program was very 
intense, and even though we had very little to work with, the situa- 
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tion was pretty well controlled. We felt it was being controlled. 
But after the conflict when Public Health and the Congress failed 
to support the activities that had become operative at that time, there 
was a lag and a marked elevation in rates resulted. 

It might be that we are coming into such a stage now. If I have 
the right to caution, I certainly would do this, that the Congress take 
hold of the matter and surround the public health of our Nation 
with all of the precautions it can le do in following the rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Senator Attorr. Thank you very much, sir. I am sure this is true. 

Particularly, I wanted to find out just what the net result of our 
drugs were as of today on these two respective diseases. 

Thank you. 


BUILT-UP IMMUNITY 


Senator Hix. Is not this true, too, Doctor, that this is not the first 
instance where we have had a drug that we thought was very effec- 
tive and then something comes along and it seems to build up an 
immunity and the drug loses its effectiveness ? 

Dr. Jones. That was true from 1936 to 1941 when the sulfonamides 
came on the market. We thought the gonococcus was licked. 

I can recall when the American Neisserian Society, which was 
formed primarily to fight gonorrhea in 1935, passed a resolution that 
“we shall no longer exist, the battle is won, we will now join the 
venereal diseases society that covers everything.” 

Dr. Palouze, who was a great leader in the fight against gonorrhea, 
was a man who led the battle, and upon his death all of his forces 
seemed to dissolve behind him. Everybody was willing to go in to 
the new Veneral Disease Society which was a general association 
absorbing the Neisserian Society. We have let down our armor 
many times, as maybe we have in many other things, too often. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, it is so often a continuing, constant 
battle. 

Dr. Jones. It is a continuing battle. You do not give up until 
every organism is dead, until the battle is completely won. 


TEACHING HOSPITAL FUNCTION 


Senator Hitt. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Monroney. Could I ask one question / 

As I understand, Freedmen’s Hospital is not only a hospital serv- 
ing tens of thousands of people in Washington as a District of 
Columbia hospital for indigent patients, but it also is a teaching 
hospital ? 

Dr. Bursriper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It occupies a stature similar to a State hospital 
associated with a State medical school ? 

Dr. Bursriper. That is correct. 
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Senator Monroney. You do this for Howard as the State hospitals 
do for other States ¢ 

Dr. Burprivce. That is right. We are the teaching hospital for the 
Howard University School of Medicine. 

Senator Monroney. You take the junior and senior medics and also 
as many interns as you are capable of taking ? 

Dr. Bursripcre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

Senator Hin. If there are no further questions, Doctor, we cer- 
tainly want to thank you gentlemen for being here this morning. It 
has been very informative testimony that you have given us. 

Dr. Burprince. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a pleasure. 


Orricre OF VocATIONAL REHABILITATION 


STATEMENTS OF E. E. FEREBEE, ACTING DIRECTOR; JOSEPH HUNT, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, STATE PROGRAM OPERATIONS; AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“GRANTS TO STATES 


“For grants to States in accordance with the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
as amended, [$51,900,000] $54,500,000, of which [$50,400,000] $53,000,000 is for 
vocational rehabilitation services under section 2 of said Act; and $1,500,000 is 
for extension and improvement projects under section 3 of said Act: Provided, 
That allotments under section 2 of said Act to the States for the current fiscal year 
shall be made on the basis of [$59,500,000] $63,000,000, and this amount shall be 
considered the sum available for allotments under such section for such fiscal 
year. 

“Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 of the 
current fiscal year, grants to States under sections 2 and 3 of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, as amended, for the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal 
year such sums as may be necessary, the obligations incurred and the expenditures 
made thereunder to be charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year: 
Provided, That the payments made pursuant to this paragraph shall not exceed 
the amount paid to the States for the first quarter of the current fiscal year.” 


Obligations by activity 


Activity 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase 
Vocational rehabilitation services. - $50, 400, 000 $53, 000, 000 $2, 600, 000 
Extension and improvement projects 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Total direct obligations_ __- 51, 900, 000 54, 500, 000 2, 600, 000 


Obligations by object 


Description 1960 estimate | 196lestimate| Increase 


ll Grants, subsidies and contributions $51, 900, 000 $54, 500, 000 $2, 600, 000 
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Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation_- ks odie es a la 6 peal a a ce cca ses oso og 
SE NNO TON FINRA faites in eae aig idalnclaee bide enao ee J nota les | Oe COR Ge 

A a at oe 2, 600, 000 
Program increases: Vocational rehabilitation services___ ceccmacionats 2, 600, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Vocational rehabilitation services.—State vocational rehabilitation programs 
are continuing to expand and the number of disabled men and women receiving 
services and being rehabilitated into employment is steadily increasing. The 
scope of program operations has been broadened, program resources in rehabili- 
tation facilities and workshops have been expanded and greater emphasis is 
being given each year to services to the severely disabled. 

The 1961 estimate for grants to States is based on individual program plans 
submitted by the States. The estimate takes into consideration (1) the effect 
of the “bridge” provision of the act, and (2) the importance of an increased 
allotment base to provide a means for the most advanced States to proceed 
beyond their 1960 maximum level. 

In 1960 State funds for vocational rehabilitation services and extension and 
improvement projects are estimated to be $31,200,000, an increase of 124 percent 
over State funds available in 1954. 

An additional increase of $1,940,000 in State matching funds is anticipated 
for rehabilitation services for 1961. This will require an increase of $2,600,000 
in Federal grants over the 1960 appropriation of $50,400,000 under section 2 of 
the act. 
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Federal allotment and State funds required to match full allotment for basic support 
program under sec. 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 





State or territory 
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1959 actual 


Federal 
allotment 


State funds 


required 


$56, 000, 000 |$34, 059, 128 


1, 848, 664 
130, 230 

1 393, 272 
11, 177, 621 
2, 895, 807 
539, 653 

1 344, 968 
1 178, 197 
1, 776, 965 
1 2, 222, 889 
204, 088 
198, 475 
2, 035, 500 
1, 181, 760 
900, 555 
721, 674 

1 457, 750 
1, 569, 023 
1 299, 134 
825, 146 

1 823, 537 
1, 932, 816 
1, 029, O80 
1, 229, 569 
1, 445, 309 
235, 910 
616, 822 

1 42, 026 
167, 193 

1, 101, 210 
356, 249 
3, 406, 902 
2, 537, 124 
1 287, 058 
1, 547, 620 
1, 114, 664 
1 616, 969 
3, 575, 119 
265, 211 
1, 568, 421 
256, 324 
2, 061, 536 
3, 061, 101 
365, 321 

1 184, 116 
1, 569, 263 
1 776, 979 
1, 167, 020 
1, 424, 138 
1 109, 989 
1 235, 974 
47,178 
917, 010 
18, 871 





940, 939 

81, 190 
226, 545 
594, 585 
318, 297 
325, 661 
205, 411 
107, 954 


, 029, 748 
, 230, 852 


120, 070 
104, 720 
437, 782 
799, 564 
573, 120 
407, 938 
225, 943 
744, 873 
156, 455 
687, 919 
632, 752 


(oe 


, 277, 069 


632, 905 
591, 162 
869, 566 
123, 287 
341, 972 

26, 290 

93, 888 
874, 376 
186, 127 


2, 757, 709 


235, 018 
141, 496 


, 071, 151 


610, 674 
408, 951 
422, 577 
167, 396 
719, 038 
121, 978 
$63, 228 
618, 351 
168, 825 
105, 769 
839, O84 
582, 017 
602, 802 
854, 799 
58, 989 
115, 275 
20, 219 
496, 734 
8, 088 





1960 estimate 


1961 estimate 
























Federal | State funds Federal | State funds 
allotment required allotment required 

|$59, 500, 000 |$36, 230, 083 |$63, 000, 000 | $38, 666, 172 

1 1, $82, 496 956, 376 | ! 2, 116, 387 975, 372 

139, 658 88, 792 149, 090 96, 460 

1 421, 742 230, 365 1 450, 225 241, 620 

1 605, 942 | ! 1, 348, 163 619, 280 

2, 484, 243 3, 054, 106 2, 760, 410 

355, 049 1 617, 806 382, 514 

254, 991 389, 292 307, 147 

119, 977 1 174, 606 134, 918 

1, 120,040 | 2,040,345 1, 163, 611 

1 1, 172, 486 | ! 2, 381, 043 1, 150, 735 

134, 851 231, 858 146, 334 

109, 108 227, 218 113, 684 

1, 697, 047 2, 332, § 1, 917, 666 

833, 231 1, 352, 897, 205 

565, 309 1, 030, 973 577, 059 

420, 872 $26, 187 450, 821 

231, 940 1 §24, 041 238, 469 

1 773, 661 | 1 1, 796, 249 803, 792 

165, 681 342, 455 174, 688 

731, 971 980, 320 752, 919 

708, 363 1 942, 802 766, 982 

| 1,553,489 | 2, 405, 157 1, 719, 697 

1 657, 338 | 1 1,178, 111 691, 256 

: 610, 871 1, 407, 635 632, 289 

, 940 941, 714 1, 654, 618 1, 018, 115 

58, 536 146, 077 282, 294 161, 123 

1, 477 351, 909 706, 150 372, 391 

58, 101 43, 738 1 61, 077 49, 854 

, 296 102, 083 191, 405 109, 712 

1 , 279 1, 011, 314 1 1, 278, 595 1, 120, 733 

2, 039 | 195, 931 407, 841 202, 362 

1 3, 251, 282 | 2,818, 803 | ! 3, 417, 858 3, 114, 513 

796 | 1,272,440} 2,904,549] 1,313,111 

7, 840 145, 316 328, 630 149, 461 

, 659, 658 1, 189, 807 1, 771, 745 1, 321, 049 

1 , dOe 612, 300 | ! 1, 232, 449 | 621, 812 

71, 867 433, 225 706, 290 453, 671 

1 , 7a2 2, 553, 172 | ! 3, 933, 438 2, 713, 380 

5, 004 191, 414 1 320, 631 207, 517 

, 965 755, 453 1, 795, 559 792, 188 

, 881 126, 583 1 203, 445 131, 419 

, 806 983, 572 2, 269, 411 1, 010, 715 

706 1, 751, 521 3, 504, 409 1, 880, 522 

, 768 181, 979 418, 227 199, 329 

, 227 102, 414 1 193, 666 103, 060 

2, 868 879, 480 1, 796, 523 921, 882 

92, 678 650, 618 1 938, 414 683, 713 

1 », 152 557, 090 | ! 1, 183, 850 555, 389 

54, 056 925, 114 1, 633, 677 984, 175 

, 205 66, 585 123, 263 73, 802 

2, 887 134, 582 1 231, 217 159, 497 

, 575 20, 818 1 §1, 062 21, 884 

3, 396 494, 711 1, 049, 811 496, 021 

9, 429 8, 327 1 20, 425 8, 754 





1 Earned full allotment. 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS 


Federal grants, allotments, and State funds available for extension and improvement 
projects under section 3 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 














1960 estimate 


1961 estimate 
































| 
| 1959 actual 
State or territory | 
| Federal State funds | 
grants | available 
| 
aia ae | 
ON oA ne | $1,030,881 | $343, 624 | 
NN re ae 1, 875 | 625 
RR oo eens. eae 25,000 | 1, 667 
Arizona 29, 687 | 3, 229 | 
ERE I 215,076 | 5, 025 
California.....-- 2118, 712 | 39, 571 
0 SSS ee 2 14, 266 4, 755 | 
I 6 cccmnnennmianen 219, 203 | 6, 401 | 
eee 25,000 1, 667 
n,n 
Georgina... ee eam 30, 007 | 10, 002 | 
SI isan teabtertaaaciaas - 25,000 | 1, 667 
i a a . , cokendtediiind ies 
a Te 80, 000 | 26, 667 | 
ae 28, 749 9, 580 
ae 2 23, 847 7, 956 
Kansas soainae 13, 754 4, 584 
Kentucky __..---------- 225, 923 | 8, 641 
SII sc ecrsictenensailams a 
i ae 28,041 | 2, 680 | 
Maryland patentee we cite teen Sica seine tech ene 
Massachusetts................ 37, 570 12, 523 
I gc om mwieiebare 2 66, 536 22,179 | 
Minnesota... -.--- 28, 264 | 9,421 | 
DURINIOE SS  rnicncninuiomi se ssid 
EE ici cmppe-wtnnngn adie giiil 13, 891 | 4, 630 | 
eeu waeekeiles 2 5, 479 | 1, 893 | 
SN Riicctacigmensancanicins | 212,381 | 4,127 | 
| SE Re ay 25,000 | 1, 667 | 
New Hampshire............-- | 3, 600 1, 200 
0 36, 834 | 12, 278 
Cg) eee eat’ _ ee 
i tis | 130, 428 | 43, 476 | 
North Carolina............... 2, 738 | 912 | 
NOTE DOKOCE..... ncn cccccsceca! 25,491 | 1, 830 | 
i lit ci ein tat acaniciiart 41, 688 | 13, 895 | 
Ds, iii cineca maldninnatts 219,416 | 6, 472 | 
NS i eoumitigineinnaaibesdint 12, 445 | 4, 148 
Pennsylvania................. | 66,015 | 22, 005 | 
Rhode Island. ..cesccccocccen- 27,350 | 2, 450 | 
South Carolina... ......<.<e««- 9, 000 3, 000 | 
4 re 2 5, 986 1,995 | 
DN 3¢<ctephscuinneamniobinnpance 
I a il aaa ee | 43, Ag 
a 27, | 
a 25, Oo 
a Patten eal ae | 
NU a cs eee | 15, 160 | 5, 053 | 
West Virginia......... aoc | 216,850 | ), 617 | 
oe 28, 500 9, 500 
5 | | SSR aS Dao a i eats 
District of Columbia_........- BEER Se ee 
aaa la a es ee leeusimiecomen 
PD TO: dawékacveccnnnmes sk iaecteiia gin bunlecametadae abies | 
ED CN ddcteihctcnd ces idndseuthaelecauiiienebe 


| 











Federal | Statefunds| Federal | State funds 
|allotment!| available | allotment 1) available 
$1, 500, 000 $413,078 | $1, 500,000 $419, 601 
2 26, 919 8,973 | 226,919 8, 973 
2 5,000 1, 667 25,000 1, 667 
29, 557 3, 186 2 9, 557 3, 186 
214,805 4,935 2 14, 805 4, 935 
2 120, 190 | 40,063 | 2120, 190 40, 063 
214, 343 | 4,781 | 214,343 4, 781 
19, 415 | 6, 457 | 6, 457 
25,000 | 1, 667 1, 667 
37, 239 ara asi ‘ 
3 32,007 | 10, 669 10, 669 
2 5, 139 | 1,713 1, 713 
5, 550 ag pete: 
82, 902 | 27,000 | 2 | 27, 634 
38, 403 | 7, 556 | | a. 601 
2 23, GAS | 7, 886 7, 886 
217, 739 5,913 | 5, 913 
295, 820 8, 607 2! 8, 607 
2 26,072 | 8, 691 | 26, 8, 691 
27,981 | 2, 660 27, { 2, 660 
)* i .| Be 108 lecccee oake 
2 40, 759 | 13, 586 : 13, 586 
65, 943 | 21, 981 2 65, 943 21, 981 
28, 293 | 9, 431 2 28, 293 9, 431 
18, 326 SE Sammnnane 
2 35, 805 | 235, 805 11, 935 
2 5, 768 Me. TEE Saidintiinakereank 
212,214 | 212,214 4,071 
25,000 25,000 1, 667 
25,000 | WO Nace. ete D 
2 48, 195 2 48, 195 16, 065 
27,059 | 27,059 2, 353 
2 136, 052 2 136, 052 45, 351 
2 38, 135 ‘ | 2 38, 135 12, 712 
25,449 , 816 | 25,449 1, 816 
78, 341 6 78, 341 23, 973 
219, 156 8: 219, 156 6, 385 
14, 863 | 575 | 14, 863 3, 000 
293, 063 | 31, 021 2 93, 063 31, 021 
27,335 2, 445 | 1, 745 
20, 154 3, 000 | 3, 000 
25, 860 | 1, 953 , 1, 952 
, i, Ser. i eee, 
78, 610 13, 083 78, 610 19, 686 
37, 251 | 2,417 27,251 2, 417 
25,000 | 1, 667 25,000 1, 647 
PG Civtioniucnnul 32, 989 737 
2 23, 213 | 8 | 223,213 7, 738 
2 16, 507 5, 502 2 16, 507 5, 502 
2 33,013 11, 004 33, 013 9, 068 
25,000 1, 667 25,000 1, 667 
26,916 2, 305 26,916 2, 305 
25,000 1, 667 25,000 1, 667 
SE Ridiiemitnwasis eg ee 
Sf ) ee | J ea nee 





! Amounts allotted on basis of population and cannot be reallocated. Matching is $1 State to $3 Federal. 


? Earned full allotment. 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“RESEARCH AND TRAINING (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM ) 


“For purchase of foreign currencies which accrue under title I of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1704), for the purposes authorized by section 104(k) of that Act, to remain 
evollatle until expended, $930,000, of which not less than $780,000 shall be 
available to purchase currencies which the Treasury Department shall determine 
to be excess to the normal requirements of the United States: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall not be used for the purchase of currencies available in 
the Treasury for the purposes of section 104(f) of such Act, unless such cur- 
rencies are excess to the normal ouenivemants of the United States.” 


Obligations by activity 





Activity 1960 estime ate | | 1961 estimate Increase 


Studies of vocational rehabilitation overseas. _..--.-..-------- | acetate ii -| $930, 000 $930, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Description 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase 
Oe “COR: 5. cc cccdsndacdacnammakoed save Jcnk fecendsn $20, 000 $20, 000 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ wn nee---e-------]-------------- 910, 000 910, 000 
| puaiiddees rience pihetsidiantbcrem ll Ae hectares 930, 000 | 930, 000 


Eotimate for 1961. ads gi abla lb Ci Navi cee ae ea ak ean se ee Doe $930, 000 
Ney 930, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The projects to be supported with the request of $930,000 will be directed 
toward the solution of problems which hold promise of contributing knowledge 
of value and significance to the advancement of rehabilitation in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary in carrying out the 
provisions of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and of the Act 
approved June 20, 1986 (20 U.S.C., ch. 6A), as amended, [$1,738,000] 
$1,871,000.” 

Obligations by activity 








1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase (+) or 
; | decrease (—) 
Activity es = . : 
re is | 
| Positions} Amount | Positions; Amount Positions | Amount 
= wii eae | a | | | | 
State program operations. ________- 90 $877, 563 92 $942, 232 2 | $64, 669 
Research and training eae 40 361, 401 44 406, 513 4 45, 112 
Executive direction and program | | 
PIII cs wiccrnacawdamcemen 21 251, 936 | 21 258, 947 |___- J 7,011 
Management services._._.._...---.- 33 247, 100 34 263, 308 1 16, 208 
Total obligations..............| 1 184.| 1,738,000| 1191 | 1,871,000 7 | 133, 000 











' Excludes commissioned officers on reimbursable detail from Public Health Service as follows: 1960, 
8 commissioned officers; 1961, 10 commissioned officers. 
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Obligations by object 





Description 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase 
Total number of permanent positions 184 191 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 8 2 a 
Average number of all employees. - - 175 183 ~ 
Number of employees at end of year ‘ | 199 206 7 
Average GS grade and salary --- 9.1 $7,335 | 9.1 $7, 447 $112 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions... $1, 286, 009 $76, 646 
Positions other than permanent 19, 655 2, 968 
Other personal services... - | 103, 693 17, 832 
Potal personal services | 1, 409, 357 1, 506, 803 97, 446 
02 Travel | 100, G04 108, 000 s8, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things | 2, 000 2, 000 
04 Communication services ; | 25, 000 26, 000 1, 000 
05 Rent and utility services | 2, 000 2, 000 ae ie 
06 Printing and reproduction | 37, 000 41, 000 4, 000 
07 Other contractual services. . 50, 000 65, 000 15, 600 
(B® Supplies and materials | 12, 000 | 13, 000 | 1, 000 
09 Equipment 12, 000 | 14, 000 | 2, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions 82, 913 | 87, 467 | , 554 
13. Refunds, awards and indemnities 3, OOF 3, 000 | 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments | 2, 730 | 2, 730 
Total obligations.__- ; _.....--| 1,738,000 | 1, 871, 000 | 133, 000 
| | | 
Summary of changes 
ern ARNON TRCN 2 ral rr oh oe) a ae i aa $1, 738, 000 
IIS CRN I sok acct esas cc ececidh ms nceemnaeeceruines snr gate sein gaat cig: 7g 
SCO nn cenitacnnidaminnnanumacam Sia ates ia 133, 000 
Increases : 
A. Mandatory items: 
1. Annualization of 24 new positions plus one PHS com- 
missioned officer authorized in 1960 for part of 
RE Dre NF sist eer eee taco 40, 850 
2. Employees health insurance for existing positions____ 10, 015 
PUR sk ince ccd ite he tel a ee erat a bees 50, 865 








B. Program increases: 
1. State program operations: Two new positions plus 
two PHS commissioned officers and related expenses_ 47,111 
2. Research and training: Four new positions and re- 
lated other objects of expense____________________ 
3. Executive direction and program coordination: Addi- 


28, 510 





tional other objects of expense____________________ 4, 186 

4. Management services: An additional position and 
other objects of expense___.___________ a cuseaa aac ee 12, 810 
Subtotal, program increase_______________ sa eeaetr se 92, 617 
PRN i a a de tal 143, 482 

Decreases : 

A. Nonrecurring items of equipment.._...................___. 6, 250 

B. One less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 
nn I EE EP AOR 7 Re nem eel TF, 4, 232 
I, 133, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


For State program operations.—The requested increase of $47,111 ineludes 
provision for two new positions and two commissioned officers. This includes: 
One additional accountant to meet the requests of the State agencies for help 
in the solution of their accounting problems. Currently only one constructive 
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accountant is available to help the 90 State agencies with their accounting prob- 
lems in the area. 

One position is needed to help State agencies resolve their administration and 
program problems. 

Two additional commissioned officers are requested to provide the medical 
consultation needed in carrying out the Federal-State program and the research 
and training grant program of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

For research and training.—The requested increase of $28,510 includes funds 
for four new positions. Two of these positions are needed to cope with the 
larger workload resulting from the expected increase in new research applica- 
tions and the larger number of new and on-going projects to be supported in 
1961. 

Two additional positions are required to meet the larger workload in the 
training program arising from the increased number of applications for grants 
and the growing volume of requests for technical assistance by applicants and 
grantees. 

For executive direction and program coordination.—An increase of $4,186 is 
requested for this area which provides overall guidance for the several program 
areas. 

For management services.—The increase of $12,810 includes provision for 
one additional position, to help the States develop their statistical programs 
and to strengthen the management services. 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation—New positions requested, 
fiscal year 1961 


| 
Grade Annual salary 





State program operations: 
Rehabilitation adviser specialist __- =e 12 | $8, 330 
Constructive accountant 12 8, 330 
Medical consultants (2)_.-. ad (4) 22, 000 


_ — (4) 38, 660 
Research and training: 
Research analyst 


‘ 4 . : a 14 | 11, 355 
Training specialist ba web tone , iia helo an 14 | 11, 355 
Clerk-stenographers (2)... paces . a pee ae § 


Oo | 8, USO 


(4) 30,790 


Management services: Statistician__._. -- : 12 (1) 8,330 


Total new positions, all activities__ 


1 Commissioned ollicers. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


“For research, training, and traineeships, and other special project grants, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, for carry- 
ing out the training functions provided for in section 7 of said Act, and for ex- 
penses of studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports, and of dissemina- 
tion of information with respect thereto pursuant to section 7 of said Act 
[$12,700,000, including not to exceed $200,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, as the final special grant for the Army-Navy Hospital project at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas] $14,800,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 1961 


Appropriation $12, 700, 000 $14, 800, 000 
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Obligations by activity 


| 


Activity | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase 
iniep ivntitetenilts entities —— siete — 
Direct obligations | 
Research and demonstrations $6, 500,000 | $7, 800, 000 $1, 300, 000 
Teaching grants 3, 091, 000 | 3, 515, 000 | 424, 000 
Traineeships 3, 109, 000 3, 485, 000 376, 000 
Total direct obligations. --..-...-.-.-- ‘ | 12,700,000 | 14, 800, 000 | 2, 100, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Description 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase 
| a 
02 Travel , $35, 000 | $35, 000 knice 
07 Other contractual services 985, 000 1, 035, 000 | $50, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions ws 11, 680, 000 13, 730, 000 2, 050, 000 
Total ¥ 12, 700, 000 14, 800, 000 2, 100, 000 





Summary of changes 


ere INCI os i eee nemo enae $12, 700, 000 
Hatunate for 19G.......<..=~.- Paar OTe coplesietenile 14, 800, 000 
ST a a alr he ii a a a 2, 100, 000 


Increase for program items: 


Peneerrn: BUG TemMOnsITRTIONE.. ioc ci endmndicebesn nena 1, 500, 000 
an ile a nts as ia cet SES eT ae genet oe 424, 000 
NNN i a i 376, 000 

Ne a a a tea Oe 2, 300, 000 


Decreases : 
Nonrecurring item: Rehabilitation facility project, Army-Navy 





TRON A trnicccnmetinnwaauiag beida nee wcubein me 200, 000 
Bert RII oe cscs enema mai piederemasbaamcemeees 2, 100, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Research and demonstrations.—The increase of $1,500,000 is requested to 
provide for (1) an additional $1,285,000 to continue a larger number of ongoing 
projects to be carried forward into 1961 (179 active projects will be supported 
in 1961 at a cost of $5,250,000 as compared with $3,965,000 to continue 135 carried 
into 1960, and (2) the growing complexity of the projects will require $2,550,000 
for the 85 new projects in 1961 as compared to $2,335,000 for the same number 
of new projects in 1960, an increase of $215,000. 

Teaching grants.—An increase of $424,000 is requested to provide for 32 addi- 
tional teaching grants in the fields of medicine, speech, and hearing, physical 
and occupational therapy, and other areas. 

Traineeships.—The requested increase of $376,000 will provide 126 additional 
long-term traineeships in such areas as rehabilitation, counseling, medicine, 
prosthetics, occupational and physical therapy, nursing, psychology, and other 
fields. 


Ala 
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Ari 
Ark 
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De! 
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Federal grants for research and training programs under secs. 4 and 7 
Vocational Rehabilitation 





State or territory aie 
Research 
and dem- 


1959 actual 


Training 
and 


onstrations |traineeships 


Total $4, 599, 695 
Alabama 65, 825 
Alaska . 

Arizona. -- 


Arkansas 
California. 
Colorado 





Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. _- 28, 823 
Georgia. 24, 175 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 258, 908 
Indiana 61, 439 
Iowa - 32, 415 
Kansas 33, 390 
Kentucky 8, 560 
Louisiana... : 21, 160 
Maine ‘ 47, 380 
Maryland 47, 016 
Massachusetts 113, 617 
Michigan i 139, 128 
Minnesota. 129, 978 
Mississippi 

Missouri 115, 974 


Montana. - - 
Nebraska- 
Nevada. _- 


New Hampshire 29, 376 


New Jersey.-..-..-- E 57, 415 
New Mexico_- aauie 7 17, 115 
New York .---| 1,073, 380 | 


North Carolina 
North Dakota_--_-__-- 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


38, 792 
39, 055 
216, 947 
15, 910 
45, 469 


Pennsylvania 294, 618 
Rhode Island----_---- 85, 923 
South Carolina. .-.----- 700 
South Dakota ae 
Tennessee 19, 864 
Taine ts ct nulgat ainda 76, 875 
Utah... ate 78, 030 
Vermont 41, 384 


Lc ee 
Washington _~.......--- 
West Virginia. ---..-- 
Wisconsin. . _- 
Wyoming-- ich aici owe 
District of Columbia-.---- aul 


276, 195 


52, 725 
74, 436 


"175, 133 


Guam seaigak che nace nipcta a are dal 
Puerto Rico_____- aetke 29, 800 
WH IIS ion ncenann mica ‘ 


| 


$4, 799, 168 


17, 181 
1, 380 
12, 173 
44, 532 
3, 823 
75, 188 
3, 636 
1, 000 
120, 723 
90, 758 
6, 560 


264, 595 
757 
one 


+ avi 
, 208 

3, 000 
39, 055 

4,017 

8, 370 
3, 458 
219, 428 
123, 675 
7, 500 
, 751 


31, 214 

662 
&, 610 
3, 889 


, O85 
, 105 
8, 795 
5, 496 





92, 5 
21, 607 
102, 
56, 678 
66, 819 
52, 102 
900 
202, 053 


54, 761 


102 | 
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of the 
Act 
1960 ! 
Research Training 
Total and dem- and Total 
onstrations |traineeships 
$9, 398, 863 | $3, 488, 458 | $5, 934,843 | $9, 423, 301 
&3, 006 18, 050 | 23, 650 41, 700 
1, 380 1, 300 1, 800 
61, 873 21, 498 46, 995 
153, 446 59, 700 S6, 034 
855, 102 326, 656 602, 461 929, 117 
162, 321 156, 247 124, 728 280, 975 
129, 375 8¥, 118 11, 746 100, 864 
1, 000 15, 276 1, 033 16, 309 
149, 546 66, 123 123, 052 189, 175 
114, 933 83, 833 46, 838 130, 671 
6, 560 21, 660 8, 084 29, 744 
523, 503 209, 541 398, 120 607, 661 
84, 196 40, 127 29, 927 70, 054 
119, 672 47, 108 97, 587 144, 695 
71, 648 18, 025 32, 148 50, 173 
11, 560 7, 381 3, 000 10, 381 
60, 215 19, 044 48, 100 67, 144 
51, 397 83, 755 3, 250 87, 005 
55, 386 36, 705 22, 148 58, 853 
427, 075 158, 986 408, 162 567, 148 
358, 556 100, 623 270, 029 370, 652 
253, 653 168, 393 169, 788 338, 181 
7, 500 3, 636 3, 636 
223, 725 126, 616 191, 305 317, 921 
ae 6, 000 Seas 6, 000 
31, 214 37, 560 48, 132 85, 692 
662 ma 44 44 
37, 986 4, 000 9, 839 13, 839 
61, 304 26, 970 6, 988 958 
17, 115 PER 4 
2, 236, 465 499, 621 1, 376, 522 1, 876, 143 
118, 897 sai 59, 667 59, 667 
47, 850 11, 792 11, 792 
373, 443 89, 639 263, 630 353, 269 
51, 434 17, 836 59, 048 76, 884 
88, 503 83, 546 45, 202 128, 748 
599, 027 178, 356 398, 576 576, 932 
88, 775 | 46, 000 4, 300 50, 300 
700 aoe * a ae all ale 
2, 848 6, 000 3, 165 9, 165 
100, 591 33, 411 114, 112 147, 523 
198, 112 115, 025 174, 877 289, 902 
170, 614 4, 500 90, 859 95, 359 
62, 991 29, 821 28, 195 58, 016 
378, 297 214, 653 129, 425 344, 078 
109, 403 90, 531 79, 009 169, 540 
66, 819 10, 431 74, 229 84, 660 
126, 538 33, 994 68, 041 102, 035 
900 aes evan é 
377, 186 | 109, 887 133, 661 243, 548 
ie Ricacs . 600 600 
561 | 1, 943 56, 176 58, 119 


84, 


1 Grants made through Dec. 31, 1959. Research and demonstration grants and training and traineeship 
grants are not allotted by State, but are granted on the basis of applications made by research, educational, 


and other institutions or nonprofit organizations. 


State basis the grants that will be made for the remainder of 1960 or for 1961. 


54568—60———-16 


Therefore it is not possible to estimate on a State-by- 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ilitn. Mr. Ferebee, I notice that the director of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is sick at this time and is not able to 
be with us. We hope you will convey to her our best wishes for a full 
and speedy recovery. 

Mr. Freresre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know she regrets not 
being here. 

Senator Hini. We regret that, too. Weare happy to have you and 
your staff with us today. 


Mr. Frreser. Thank you very much. The director, as you know, 
has a virus bug and w ill not be available, probably, for about a week, 

We have a prepared statement for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hini. That will appear in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Direcror, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
GENERAL REMARKS 


Policies underlying support of the vocational rehabilitation program 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for a number of years, there 
has been widespread agreement in the Congress, in the administration and 
among many other responsible leaders, that the program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled people represents a sound investment of public funds, that it 
should be expanded as rapidly as possible to reach more of the immense number 
of disabled who need services, and that the joint Federal-State tinancing in 
the expansion of this program provides a concrete expression on the part of 
national, State and local leaders of the importance which they attach to modern 
rehabilitation efforts on behalf of the disabled people of the United States. 
Program growth 

The steady growth in this program is evident in many ways. In 1959 the 
vocational rehabilitation program rehabilitated 80,740 disabled people into 
useful work—an increase of almost 50 percent over the 55,825 rehabilitated 
only 5 years previously in 1954. Our goal for the current year is 88,000, and 
on the basis of progress reports received from the State agencies so far, we 
expect to achieve that goal. Our estimate for 1961 is the rehabilitation of 
93,000 disabled people. 

A number of influences are improving our capacity to serve more people, 
and to serve them better. The State agencies now are acquiring larger staffs 
of professional counselors who are better trained and more experienced—and 
therefore more competent in dealing with and solving the problem of severe 
disability. This is one of the most fortunate effects of the investment we 
are making in the professional training grant program of this office. 

At the same time, the results of the research program are being built into 
the practice of many State and voluntary rehabilitation agencies, so that our 
knowledge and methods are being improved. 

Each year we have a few more specialized rehabilitation facilities with which 
to work—and through which the extremely difficult problems of the severely 
disabled may receive the kind of concentrated team attention which they must 
have if we are to be fully successful. 

There is a constantly improving degree of cooperation between the public pro- 
gram and the many voluntary agencies in rehabilitation, with the result that 
the resources of both are now doing a better job with the disabled individual. 
Plans to improve program administration 

We are in the midst of plans to secure some major improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the program, both among the State agencies and in our own 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Some aspects of State agency operations 
will be looked at through the mechanism of the council of State directors of 
vocational rehabilitation, the advisory body of State directors to this office. 
In another direction. we are undertaking, through our regional office staffs, 
an intensive study of the manner in which the rehabilitation phase of the work 
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for applicants for OASI disability benefits is being carried out; this will have 
a direct impact upon the procedures of the rehabilitation agencies and the 
manner in which they handle cases referred by OASI for consideration as 
rehabilitation candidates. We also are examining the general medical opera- 
tions of the State rehabilitation agencies, in an effort to strengthen and improve 
this phase of the rehabilitation process, which daily becomes more vital as 
we move deeper into the problems of severe disability. We have underway 
a program to improve the medical consultation of our own organization, and 
this request for 1961 includes provision for a small increase in medical staffing 
in our regional offices. 

Through the research and demonstration grant program, studies are being 
made of certain aspects of State agency operations, and we expect that these 
will shed light on ways in which procedures and efficiency can be improved. 

In our own office, we are experimenting with various ways of using available 
staff to secure the greatest effectiveness. The small group of specialized con- 
sultants is being used intensively to provide as much aid to the State agencies in 
key disability areas as possible. We have steadily increased the amount of 
responsibility placed upon our regional office staffs, in search of maximum use of 
their capabilities as our total program responsibilties have grown. We have 
held short intensive seminars of a specialized character for both regional repre- 
sentatives and for their assistants and associates, as a staff development device 
through which the benefits of good supervision can be fully exploited to produce 
as effective a field organization as possible. The staff positions requested for 
1961 represent those points in our organization where effective administration 
requires this slight increase. 

Veed for services in selected disability areas 

In certain disability groups today we find a widespread and pressing need for 
rehabilitation services, great potential, and a demonstrated interest on the part 
of voluntary agencies and the public generally. One of these is the field of deaf- 
ness, in which a special developmental program is already underway in our 
office. Along with deafness, there are certain other disability groups which will 
receive our special attention in 1961, and to which we are already devoting an 
increasing share of our staff resources. The broad field of speech and hearing 
problems, the more specific problem of multiple sclerosis, the widespread prob- 
lem of alcoholism, and the exceedingly complicated problems posed by mental 
retardation—these represent “special development” areas which will be empha- 
sized through special materials to the States, increased use of our consultant 
experts to aid the State agencies and other organizations, aid in programing and 
execution by our regional staffs, training seminars, stimulation of research, and 
other measures. For most of these disabilities, we believe that these efforts 
will produce increases in both the numbers and the percentages of these dis- 
ability groups who will be rehabilitated in the next few years. Our experience 
in similar undertakings has shown that this can be accomplished, as has been 
done in the general field of rehabilitating the aged. 

In the field of multiple sclerosis, the real need in rehabilitation at present is 
for exploration and fact-finding. Although work has been done in the rehabilita- 
tion of the multiple sclerosis victim, the fact remains that the deficiencies of 
knowledge in rehabilitation are as great as in clinical medicine. The State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies have rehabilitated some individuals from 
this group, but the number is small, and understandably. Multiple sclerosis is a 
progressive disease; it stabilizes and reactivates unpredictably. We hope to 
learn more of the experience gained by various publie and private agencies, and 
in research efforts, as a basis for an improved program of services in the coming 
years. 

Research and training programs 

It is a pleasure to report to you that progress in research and in training has 
continued in a highly satisfactory way. The response of universities and other 
research centers, of State and voluntary agencies in rehabilitation, of hospitals, 
rehabilitation centers and others with research potential has been especially 
heavy during 1960. As one result, all funds available for the current fiscal year 
have been obligated in support of projects recommended for approval by the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, and we will enter the 
last quarter of this fiscal year with new Council-approved projects totaling more 
than $300,000 for which grants cannot be made this year. Since the regular 
meeting of the Council in May of this year can normally be expected to produce 
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still more project applications of substantial merit, this total will increase before 
new funds become available for 1961. The increase provided for 1961 will permit 
us to undertake the same number of new projects as were started in 1960. 
Rehabilitation Center, Hot Springs, Ark. 

I wish to make special mention of the status of plans for the rehabilitation 
facility at Hot Springs, Ark. We have carefully considered the plans which 
the State of Arkansas has developed for the establishment of a rehabilitation 
center in the former Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, and the actions which 
the Congress took last year in aiding the State to acquire this property and to 
provide funds to help in the center’s establishment. 

In addition to the enactment of legislation authorizing the transfer of this 
Federal property to the State of Arkansas, the Congress last year appropriated 
$200,000 to remain available until expended, to help meet the costs of converting 
and establishing this facility for rehabilitation purposes, and indicated clearly 
in both the conference report and the act that this is the final appropriation 
for this purpose. 

As provided in our act, and as mentioned in the Senate report, the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation has considered the plans of the 
Arkansas State agency as set forth in the grant request. In line with the 
Council's recommendations, we plan to make grants to the Arkansas agency, 
from the $200,000 available, as rapidly as the agency’s plans for the several 
stages of development are completed, and the funds can be effectively put to use. 

I should point out that the State agency, in its recent grant request, indicated 
that its plans call for future requests for additional funds from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, beyond the $200,000 now available, for furtherance 
of the Hot Springs facility project. This appropriation request for 1961 does 
not include any funds for further support of the Hot Springs project. We 
intend to advise the State agency that the $200,000 already appropriated repre- 
sents the total and final amount to be made available from this office, and that 
no further special financing will be made available by this office in support of the 
establishment or operation of the rehabilitation facility at Hot Springs unless 
the Congress provides funds specifically for this purpose. 

Research and training (special foreign currency program) 

This request for 1961 includes a new appropriation not heretofore presented 
to your committee. Along with other agencies of the Department, we have 
included plans for the use of foreign currencies (counterpart funds) in support 
of the total research and demonstration program now being conducted. These 
funds, now credited to the U.S. Government as a result of the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities abroad under the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, have been authorized for use by certain agencies pursuant 
to section 104(k) of the act and Executive Order 10827. The appropriation 
request would be used to purchase these foreign currencies. 

The oversea activities contemplated will be an extension abroad of the kinds 
of activities conducted under the current program and will not in any sense be 
a substitution for activities carried on under the vocational rehabilitation 
program in the United States. 

The cenduct of such programs, both by governmental agencies and by the 
growing number of voluntary organizations abroad dedicated to rehabilitation, 
has become possible because of the larger number of professional experts from 
the United States and other well-developed countries who have provided the 
technical and organizational know-how necessary to initiate these programs, 
and because of the growing number of foreign nationals who have come to the 
United States for special training in rehabilitation content and methods. The 
international unit of our office, which has operated for several years through 
support by the International Cooperation Administration, has played a major 
role in these training programs. 

These research and demonstration activities will be aimed at three principal 
objectives—an increase in the sum of world knowledge in rehabilitation, the 
testing and adapting of established rehabilitation techniques under the different 
circumstances prevailing from one country to another, and increased research 
competencies among professional personnel here and abroad. 
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STATISTICS ON PROGRAM GROWTH 


Mr. Fereser. [ shall brief this statement and go on to questions. 

As you know, we have had a very good year in “rehabilitation this 
last year, the best year we have had since the initiation of the program. 
In 1959 we rehabilitated almost 81,000 people, which is almost half 
again as much as the 55,000 that were rehabilitated in 1954, the last 
year before the amendments were enacted. 

Senator Hiri. You practically doubled the number in the 5-year 
period. 

Mr. Frreser. Almost. Our goal for the current year is 88,000 and 
we hope to rehabilitate 93,000 in fiscal year 1961. To rehabilitate all 
these people, of course, we serve a good many more. In 1959 we served 
about 280,000 people. 

Senator Attorr. May I interrupt you while you are on statistics, 
sir? 

Mr. Frereser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Atxorr. I am wondering about one phase of this. Of these 
rehabilitated people, I am sure are some lapses of people who are un- 
able to adjust themselves and so forth. Do you have any figures on 
that at all? 

Mr. Frereser. We can supply for the record, if you would like, a 
breakdown onthat. It is very true that 

Senator Attorr. Are the figures significant enough to get details? 





MEANING OF REHABILITATION 


Mr. Frerrsrr. Well, you see, our definition of rehabilitation is quite 
strict. We rehabilitate for vocation, and they must have a position 
and a continuing one which sustains them. It has to be complete 
enough to support the individual, to have him become self-supporting. 
Only a small number are not able to get enough earnings to support 
themselves completely. There are some other instances in which, 
because of motivation or progression of a disease, we have failures. 

It takes about 16 months—between 16 and 18 monthis on the aver- 
age—to rehabilitate a person, so in order to get 80,000 people reha- 
bilitated you have services being given to a good many more than that 
number. 

Senator Anxorr. Are these statistics very comprehensive? Are 
they long? 

Mr. Ferener. No, not too long. 


STATISTICS ON REHABILITATION 


Senator Atitorr. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be interesting to 
place in the record their statistics on the number of what we might 
call permanently rehabilitated people. This is a great work that is 
going on. 

Senator Hin. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. Fereser. We can give you a figure showing the total number 
of cases served, the number closed because they were rehabilitated, 
the number closed but not rehabilitated, and the number still await- 
ing employment. 
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We always have an increasing number of people who have had the 
rehabilitation process completed except for being placed in employ- 
ment. We follow up the employment to see that it is successful. 
Until it is completed, we do not count people as rehabilitated. 

There were something like 20,000 cases at the end of fiscal 1959 
that were ready for employment but who had not yet been placed. 

Senator Antorr. I am sorry to interrupt you, but when you are 
quoting these statistics, it seems like an appropriate place to discuss 
this. 

Mr. Frreser. We shall be glad to supply them. 

Senator Hinz. We will place them into the record at this point, 
Mr. Ferebee. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Summary of program statistics 


1959 1969 | 1961 
Referrals: 
On hand July 1 : i 120, 772 122, 958 133, 423 
New referrals during year 252, 244 282, 042 293, 165 
Total available during vear 4 373, O16 405, 000 426, 591 
Accepted for services during year - 121, 561 131, 877 139, 000 
Closed (not aecepted for services 128, 497 139, 700 147, 100 
Referrals remaining at end of year Ba ta 122, 958 133, 423 140, 491 
Cases: 
Active cases on hand July 1 158, 825 71, 123 182, 000 
Accepted for services during year ‘ 121, 561 131, 877 139, 000 
Total receiving services during year 28), B86 303, COO 821, G00 
Number of rehabilitants ; 80, 740 88, 000 93, 00 
Number of cases closed—other than rehabilitants 
After rehabilitation started 9, 486 11, 000 12, 000 
Before rehabilitation started 19, 037 22, 000 24, 000 
Caseload at end of year : ee 171, 123 182, 000 192, 000 
Caseload, by stage of rehabilitation reached, at end of year: 
Not vet ready for employment. 136, 679 
Ready for employment 19, 686 
In employment 2 ' 14, 758 


| Estimates based on data from State reports, as adjusted by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
2 On June 30 these persons had been placed in employment, but their ability to remain there was not yet 
established. Ience they were not vet regarded as rehabilitated. 


RESULTS OF THE RESEARCH AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fereser. All right, sir. 

A number of influences have helped us improve this program. The 
States are now getting larger and better staffs, better trained than 
ever before, and they are more able to deal with the problem. This is 
one of the results of our training program. 

We have made some dent in meeting the demand for trained work- 
ers, but we are nowhere near able to supply the needed personnel. 

The results of our research program are being built into practice 
as we move ave: We are not satisfied to just publish the results of 
our research, but in many instances as soon as a piece of research is 
done we start demonstrations throughout the country in each region 
so that States may pick up and utilize that practice to improve their 
own work. 
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REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


Each year we have been devoting a little more attention to spe- 
cialized rehabilitation facilities with aks +h to work. It is extremely 
difficult. to rehabilitate some of the more severely disabled without 
these facilities. Weare getting greatly increased cooperation between 
public and private nonprofit agencies in the program, and many vol- 
untary agencies in rehabilitation are working quite closely with our 
State agencies. 


ACTIVITIES TO ASSIST IN IMPROVEMENT OF PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


We are in the midst of trying to get some improvements both in 
the States and in our own Office. Some aspects of the State operations 
are being looked at through the regional offices. We are now trying 
to take a good look at all “of the cases that are being referred by the 
OASI disability program. Most of the State rehabilitation agencies 
determine the disability of applicants for OAST disability benefits, 
and as a corollary of that disability determination we pick up those 
who are rehabilitatable and get them back into the labor market and 
self-supporting. 

Some of the operations we are looking at through our Council of 
State Directors. We have 90 State directors who form a States Coun- 
cil which advises the Director, and they work quite closely with us 
in trying to improve the operations of the States. So the States are 
in on it from the beginning. 

We are examining the general medical operations of the State pro- 
grams, including our own. We are finding it very difficult to get 
enough adequate medical staff. But we are trying to strengthen and 
improve this phase of the rehabilitation process. As medical research 
turns up more and more solutions to the problems of disability, we 
feel that they ought to be applied to people who are suffering from 
those disabilities. 

We are trying to improve the medical organization of our own 
office. We have recently gotten, through the Public Health Service, 
one of its senior medical officers to direct greater emphasis to the 
medical pa ises of rehabilitation. 

Also, we are using our research program in trying to encourage the 
States. Ww hen they have problems, whether they be problems in or- 
ganization and management or what have you, we are encouraging 
them to sponsor projects which will help them improve their opera- 
tions. 

We are experimenting in various ways in the central office on the 
utilization of available staff. We have a small group of specialized 
consultants and we are trying to use them intensively to provide aid 
to State agencies in handling special disability groups. We have 
steadily ine creased the amount of responsibility pl: iced on our regional 
offices. We have held short and intensive seminars of the regional 
representatives and their associates to try to get across to them the 
most recent information in helping the States improve the program. 

The staff positions requested for 1961 represent those points in our 
organization where effective administration requires this minimal in- 
crease. They are absolutely essential if we are to move ahead. 
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SERVICES FOR AREAS OF SELECTED DISABILITY 


In certain disability groups today we are finding widespread and 


pressing need for rehabilitation service. We are interested now in | 


trying to do more for the deaf, those who have no hearing whatsoever, 
and along with that we are devoting increasing attention to those who 
have speech and hearing difficulties. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between treating and handling those who are deaf and those who 
have just speech and hearing difficulties, but who have some hearing. 


We are trying to look into multiple sclerosis to a greater degree, and | 


into alcoholism, and the problems involving mental retardation. I 
think we have made considerable progress in the latter area. In mul- 
tiple sclerosis the real need at present is for more exploration and 


factfinding. This is an extremely difficult disease to deal with. It is | 


progressive. Sometimes it becomes retarded and then reactivated. 

Although we are doing saying in the field of multiple sclerosis, 
we hope to use the experience gained through research by various 
private and public agencies as a basis for an improved program of 
service during the coming years. 

Senator Hitt. How much do you contemplate in the way of ex- 
penditures in the multiple sclerosis program / 

Mr. Frreser. I would have to give you an estimate on that. I 
might ask Dr. Garrett, who is in charge of our research and training, 
what we are spending now on multiple sclerosis research. 

Senator Hitt. You can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Frereser. We will tell you how many cases are being rehabili- 


tated, what we are spending in our researc h and whether we are doing | 


anything in our training field. 
Senator Hitt. Will you give us that breakdown ? 
Mr. Frereser. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


1. Problems in rehabilitating this disability group 

Multiple sclerosis, one of the major disorders affecting the central nervous 
system, is a chronic, usually progressive and crippling disease that strikes chiefly 
persons between 20 and 40 years old. Its cause is obscure, it is slow in onset, 
and there is no specific diagnostic test for this disease. 

An estimated 250,000 persons in the United States suffer from this disease 
and an additional 250,000 from closely related diseases. 


2. Accomplishments 
(a) Federal-State program : 


Estimated number of rehabilitants with multiple sclerosis, 1959-61—State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies 





Persons rehabilitated 


Total! Multiple 
sclerosis ? 





Fiscal year ending June 30 





RE se olen he eS 8 ange oe Eh eee eee bee Esa 88, 000 330 
1961 PE RE LE SLE MEL OL PLE CNET BPRS. OI LE 93, 000 370 





! Final data for 1959; estimated for 1960 and 1961. 
2 Estimates based on the number and proportion with this disability rehabilitated in the preceding 
5-year period. 
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Because multiple sclerosis is a progressive disease, forecasting employability 
for these individuals is difficult and unpredictable. For this reason, State re- 
habilitation programs often have not undertaken services for larger numbers of 
this disability group. In 1961 an estimated 370 such persons will be rehabili- 
tated at an estimated expenditure of about $225,000 in Federal funds in addition 
to State funds. These totals compare with 330 and 290 persons with multiple 
sclerosis rehabilitated in 1960 and 1959 respectively with expenditures of 
Federal funds estimated at $200,000 in 1960 and $175,000 in 1959. 

An outstanding example of activity in services to this group is to be found 
in Wisconsin. During the past 7 years the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Rehabilitation Division, has provided rehabilitation serv- 
ices in the form of hospitalization, vocational analysis, guidance and training 
to clients afflicted with multiple sclerosis. These services have been centered 
in the Wisconsin Neurological Foundation. 

During 1959 the Wisconsin Rehabilitation Division spent $416,337 in Federal 
and State funds under section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation "Act to improve 
the facility at the Wisconsin Neurological Foundation. This foundation provides 
services to those with multiple sclerosis, but it also provides services to many 
other types of neurological disorders such as cerebral palsy, Parkinson 
disease, ete. 

(b) Training: No training programs are now being conducted which are spe- 
cifically oriented toward the field of multiple sclerosis. In the past, there have 
been a number of workshops in the area of neurological diseases in which the 
subject of multiple sclerosis was covered. 

It should be noted that the Office does support training programs for various 
groups of personnel in skills which are broadly applicable to many fields of dis- 
ability, including multiple sclerosis. For example, the training programs for 
counselors, physiatrists, physical therapists, occupational therapists, psycholo- 
gists, nurses, speech therapists, and related personnel provide personnel with 
skills needed to deal with multiple sclerosis as well as with other disabilities. 

(c) Research: We have no projects or applications in this field as of January 
1, 1960. 

This Office supported a 2-year project at George Washington University, en- 
titled “A Study of Factors Influencing Individual Adjustment to Chronic Dis- 
ease.” This project specifically covered the psychological and psychiatric as- 
pects of multiple sclerosis. The total project cost was $9,553.57. 

8. Prospects for the future 

With further advances in drug therapy, neurosurgical procedures, and re- 
habilitation techniques the potential of those suffering with multiple sclerosis 
should be much greater than at present. It is our plan to encourage further re- 
search and training programs as well as the educational aspects of this disease. 
Since the larger proportion of persons with multiple sclerosis are women in the 
20 to 40 age group, the objective should be to accept increasing numbers for serv- 
ices with the vocational goal of homemaker. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fereser. The program in research and training has continued 
in a highly satisfactory way. We never seem to train enough people 
to meet the mounting demand and as long as the program progresses, 
we are going to have to continue to train more and more people. 

All funds available in our research program have been obligated for 
this year. In fact, we have applications approved by our ‘National 
Advisory Council of about $300,000 more than the funds we have 
available. They will carry over to the next year and will be financed 
out of next year’s appropriations, those that. have a high enough 
priority. We have one more meeting of our council in May, but we 
have obligated all of the funds that we have for this fiscal year. 


REHABILITATION CENTER, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


I want to make special mention of the rehabilitation center at Hot 
Springs, Ark., Mr. Chairman, since I appeared before you last spring 
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with regard to this facility. You will recall that Congress passed an 
act which transferred to the State of Arkansas the Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., to be used for rehabilitation, educa- 
tional, or health purposes. The plan is to make a rehabilitation center 
there, to convert this hospital into a rehabilitation center, and to serve 
a number of States in that region. 

The appropriation enacted by the Congress allowed $200,000 of 
“no-year” money to be cage vee for the purpose of converting this 
hospital to a rehabilitation facility. It was quite clear in both the 
reports of the Senate and the conference committee, though not in 
the House, as well as the language, itself, that this was all for that 
purpose. Weare, therefore, informing 

Senator Hiv. I am not quite clear. It was clear in the language 
of the House, was it not, and in the conference committee and the 
1960 appropriation act includes this language : 





including not to exceed $200,000, to remain available until expended, as the final 
special grant for the Army-Navy Hospital project at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Mr. Frreser. The House did not act on it first. It came up as an 
amendment to the appropriation bill before the Senate and the Sen- 
ate took initial action. It was the Senate and then the conference 
committee. 

As a result of this appropriation action by the Congress, we have 
included nothing in this appropriation for the Hot Springs, Ark., 
program. 

Senator Atitorr. Your language, Mr. Ferebee, is a little unusual 
with respect to this matter. 

Mr. Frereser. In what regard ? 


INTENT OF BUREAU ON HOT SPRINGS 


Senator ALttorr. You say— 

We intend to advise the State agency, 
speaking from page 6— 
that the $200,000 already appropriated represents the total and final amount 
to be made available from this Office and no further special financing will be 
made available by this Office in support of the establishment or operation of 
the rehabilitation facility at Hot Springs unless the Congress provides funds 
specifically for this purpose. 

I have not referred to the reports, but my recollection is that it 
was the concensus, at least in the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
that this would be che one, final appropriation for this matter, and 
this might imply that you have an intention of asking for more 
funds subsequently. 

STATE REPORTS GREATEK NEED 


Mr. Frreser. I might add that we do not expect to ask for more, 
but I think we point out later that the State director for Arkansas 
has felt that he needs more money, and in his application to us has 
applied for a plan which would require more than $200,000 to fi- 
nance conversion of the facility. 

We merely want to let you know that we are informing the State 
of congressional action. We do not intend to ask for any more money. 
We have included none in this budget. 
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Senator Brnte. How much did you say the State director indicated 
he needed ¢ 
FUNDS NEEDED FOR FACILITY 


Mr. Feresrr. Well, there have been varying estimates. The first 
estimate was something like $1 million, w hich was reduc ed, $1 million 
over 3 or 4 years, gradually tapering down. I think the last estimate 
supplied us was something in the neighborhood of $200,000 a year 
for about 3 years. But the estimates when this first came up were not 
very firm. 

The Arkansas facility is being taken over April 1. We are giving 
them $90,000, which our advisory council recommends, for the period 
from then until, I believe, December 31, They will come in again 
with a second stage of their plan and we will release this $200,000 as 
the plan appears adequate and firm. 

I merely point it out because I think he people may hear some- 
thing more from the State of Arkansas. I did not mean to imply 
that we are asking any more money for Arkansas. 

Senator Anorr. I think you have made that clear, but your lan- 
cuage left the tailgate open, and I wondered if we were going to close 
the tailgate. 

Mr. Frereser. I will be glad to close it, sir. 


ACTUAL STATE APPROPRIATION 


Senator Pasrorre. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Hitt. Senator Pastore / 

Senator Pastore. How much money have they appropriated for 
this / 

Mr. Fereser. They have appropr. lated $200,000, 

Senator Pasrore. To match ours? 

Mr. Frreser. Well, $200,000 in total as a special appropriation. It 
is for 2 years, I think. It is just $200,000. Our act requires that part 
of our grant be matched, and does not specify the amount. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


They expect to use some of that money, I think, to get a Hill-Burton 
grant. to alter this building. The $200,000 the Federal Government is 
giving them will go almost entirely for the initial staffing of the hos- 
pital, until they can get the full patient capacity in use. "They expect 
to start. out with about 40 patients beginning in April, and to build up. 

There are a number of sources from which they will get their funds. 
They will get some of these funds from the St: ite rehabilitation agen- 
cies which will pay the center for services rendered from State ‘and 
Federal funds, whether it be a State like Alabama or whether it be the 
Arkansas rehabilitation agency. Insurance companies are another 
source. I have not named all revenue, but they expect to get con- 
tinued State financing from Arkansas. I believe, sir, Mr. Russell, the 
director of the program in Arkansas thinks he can make a go of this 
thing. He certainly is not dissuaded that he will not, even with the 
amount of financing that has been provided. 
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ENTITLEMENT OF STATES TO FUNDS 


Senator Pasrore. Is it not a fact that the State of Arkansas is en- 
titled only to a pro rata part of these funds as appropriated by 
Congress, and anything above that would have to be special legisla- 
tion ? 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct, and this was special legislation. This 
Was an earmarked amount of $200,000. 

Senator Pasrorre. Therefore, before anything can take place of an 
extraordinary nature, it would have to be by special edict of Congress. 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


We are requesting in our grants to States appropriations $54.5 mil- 
lion, of which $53 million is for grants to States under section 2 of 
our act, which we call basic support grants, and $114 million for what 
we call extension and improvement grants. 

Senator Hitt. How much under section 2 ? 

Mr. Feresee. $53 million. 

Senator Hity. That is what I was thinking, that the figure was $53 
million and not $54 million. 

Mr. Frereser. That is correct. 

Senator Hii. It is $53 million under section 2 ? 

Mr. Fereser. That is right, and $114 million under the extension 
and improvement program of section 3. The increase in section 2 is 
$2,600,000 over the current year, and the amount for extension and 
improvement is the same as for the current year. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER FUNDS 


Senator Hitz. Before you leave that question of section 2, Mr. Fere- 
bee, Senator Byrd of West Virginia, a member of this subcommittee, 
is not able to be here because of conflicting committee meetings. 
There was another committee meeting where ‘he had to be. But he 
had some questions he wanted to ask you about section 2. In his 
absence, he has asked me to present those questions to you. 

This estimate of the $53 million for section 2 contemplates the re- 
habilitation of 93,000 ? 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct. 

Senator Hiiy. But is this true, as the next question, the Congress 
when it passed the amendment in 1954 contemplated the rehabilitation 
of 100,000 in fiscal year 1956 and 200,000 in fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Frreser. Those were estimates that were used at the time; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Hiti. So then we are far behind the estimates, are we not? 


ALLOTMENT BASE AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fereser. We are far behind the estimates for a number of 
reasons. I would like, Senator Hill, before you ask Senator Byrd’s 
questions, if permissible, to explain the allotment base and how much 
we have in here for that, because I think Senator Byrd’s question is 
aimed at the allotment base. 
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Senator Hiti. The questions would be aimed at both the allotment 
base and the amount of money appropriated. No matter what you 
might. make the allotment base, if you did not have the funds to meet 
the allotment base, the States would not get the funds; is that correct? 

Mr. Fereser. That is absolutely right. Would you like to have me 
go ahead ? 

Senator Hitx. Well, you can go ahead. I don’t want to cut you 
off, but I think these questions will give you the opportunity to do 
so. If not, I want you to make any st itement as you see fit. 

His next question is: What amount of money did the Office of 
Vocational-Rehabilitation originally request for 1961 under section 
2? How much did the office ask for ? 

Mr. Frereser. We asked the Secretary—of course, the allotment 
base was the key figure when we went to the Department with our 
estimates. We asked for a $63 million allotment base and the funds 
tend to follow that allotment base. 

Our original estimate of the appropriation requirements was some- 
what higher than that, but we made them subject to change until 
we knew what the States were going to have available. But we did 
not ask for any greater amount than the $63 million allotment base 
would require, which is what is included in this budget. 

We had discussed this matter within the Department, and we had 
certain budget rules that we had to follow. In asking this amount, 
we tried to move our allotment base ahead to maintain the same 
relationship between our allotment base and the appropriation, and 
if anything, to narrow it, as had prevailed in previous years. 

Senator Hitt. Did you contemplate the $63 million allotment base 
to be the basis for the $53 million appropriation ? 

Mr. Fererer. That is correct. 

Senator Hiri. The next question is: Didn’t the Office of Rehabilita- 
tion see an opportunity to progress toward the goal of the 200,000 
rehabilitated per year set out at the time the amendment was passed 
in 1954? 

STATES WITH UNMATCHED FUNDS 


Mr. Frreser. We did, sir. There are a number of States, about 
18 of them, that have in excess of $3,800,000 State funds that will 
not be matched under what we are proposing. But we also have to 
recognize the overall fiscal situation, both on the revenue and expendi- 
ture ‘side as laid down by the administration, and the guidelines that 
are given to us, and in following those we felt that this was the 
reasonable amount. 

The Secretary very much wanted to move the program ahead as 
much as he could within the guidelines that were laid down by the 
administration, so the only increase we asked him for was a half 
million dollars more in extension and improvement projects, which 
was not. granted, and we came up with the same amount this year. 


CUTBACKS IN MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Hirt. That you had the President request this year? 
Mr. Fereser. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. The half million dollars for what ? 

Mr. Fereser. For section 3. We wanted $2 million there. 
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Senator Hiti. How many States did you say under the estimate of 
the $53 million, based on the allocation of $63 million, under section 2, 
how many States will not receive Federal funds to match the full 
State resources ¢ 

Mr. Fereser. Eighteen. 

Senator Hitz. Eighteen of the fifty States ? 

Mr. Fereser. Yes. Eighteen of the fifty-four States—under the 
act, the term “State” ine hides the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

Senator Hint. Eighteen will be short of matching the funds that 
they have available, that they have ready to match ? 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct. 

Senator Pasrorr. On that point, don’t you think it would be ad- 
visable to have inserted into the record at this point what the States 
are ¢ 

Senator Hint. I was going to ask for a table. We might put the 
table in to give us the full picture. 

Have you that table available? If not, you can supply it. 

Mr. Frreser. I would prefer to supply it. We have a copy already, 
but I do not know whether we have an extra « ‘opy. 

Senator Hitt. Would you supply, as suggested by Senator Pastore, 
that table so that we can see just what States will have their funds 
fully matched and those States that will not have their funds matched 
and how much each State will lack in having those funds matched, in 
detail? And the allotment base necessary to provide matching for all 
State funds? 

Mr. Fereser. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


State funds available in excess of matching requirements for an allotment base of 
$63,000,000 under sec. 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, fiscal year 1961 


Allotment 

base nec- 

Unmatched Federal | essary to 

State State funds grant absorb all 
earnable unmatched 


State funds 
(in millions) 


Total ! $3, 850, 389 $5, 611, 542 
Arizona. _. = 19. 611 37, 564 $70 
Arkansas bas ‘ . 284, 785 664, 500 100 
Delaware ; 7 ‘ a 3, 738 3, 738 150 
Georgia nie naa i 261, 727 610, 698 | 85 
Kentucky ‘ soiled ‘ i ‘ 76, 924 179, 490 82 
Louisiana 10, 979 25, 618 67 
Massachusetts__ ndiisenredwes - — 105, 065 | 125, 898 75 
Minnesota 5 3, 134 5, 474 67 
Nevada . Pa ake : ‘ j 12, 656 13, 225 85 
New York ‘ 1, 180, O85 1, 180, O85 90 
Oklahoma eu i 48, 453 101, 882 | 70 
Pennsylvania _ seine os 1, 535, 508 2, 183, 323 | 100 
South Dakota —_ 2, 199 5, 131 67 
Vermont ei 4, 707 9, 526 67 
Washington ; ; 47, 260 64, 917 70 
West Virginia ___. 6 100, 000 233, 332 77 
District of Columbia __-- 144, 503 146, 013 135 
Guam ey : 9, 055 21, 128 95 


' The amount of unmatched State funds furnished the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives totaled $3,923,832. The difference is due to State legislative action 
subsequent to Feb. 3, 1960, in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
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The following table summarizes the above by different allotment basis and 
shows the Federal appropriations required. Raising the allotment base to 
$70 million would match all funds in 48 States. Raising the allotment base to 
$100 million would match all funds in all States except the District of Columbia 
and Delaware. Allotments in these States are subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2(a)(2) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and consequently are par- 
ticularly affected by the provisions of section 2(a)(5) of the act. An allot- 
ment base of $70 million would require a Federal appropriation of $54,700,000, 
an inerease of $1,700,000 over the request of $53 million. An allotment base 
of $100 million would call for a Federal appropriation of $58,500,000, or an in- 
crease Of $5,500,000. 


Amount of Federal appro- 


Number of priation required (in mil- 
Amount of | States with | _ lions) 
Allotment base (in millions) Statefunds | all State |___ ' Sok di 
unmatched ! | funds 
matched | Total Increase 
} | over $53 
$63..... ; . ‘i $3, 850, 389 36 $53.0 |___- 

$70. ; ; 2, 738, 984 43 54.7 $1.7 
5 2, 120, 631 44 55. 6 2.6 
es 2 . 1, 872, 195 45 56. 0 3.0 
$00___ = a SI ne : 618, 357 49 57.7 4.7 
$100 3 : 119, 659 52 58. 5 5.5 
ae mee jaxabb< oh 54 58. 6 5.6 


1 The amount of unmatched State funds furnished the subeommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives totaled $3,923,832. The difference is due to State legislative action subse- 
quent to Feb. 3, 1960, in West Virginia and Kentucky. 


States with unmatched State funds with an allotment base of 


{In millions] 





| | 
$63 $70 | $77 $90 $100 | $150 
| | 
Delaware Delaware Delaware Delaware Delaware 
District of Columbia_| District of District of District of } District of 
Columbia Columbia Columbia | Columbia 
Arkansas. - -- -- Arkansas Arkansas Arkansas | 
Guam ces _| Guam... Guam Guam J a 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania Pennsylvania_._| Pennsylvania_ 
Kentucky - - - - -- Kentucky - Kentucky- ; | 
oe ees os Georgia- _| Georgia aestiob | 
Nevada... - : .| Nevada Nevada | 
New York-_.--- New York. _| New York 
West Virginia. - _| West Virginia . 2 
Massachusetts -- Massachusetts 
Arizona _... aiad 
Louisiana. ---- ; 
Minnesota-_---- - ‘ 
Oklahoma on 


South Dakota 
Vermont 
Washington. 


DESIRABLLITY OF AN OPEN-END APPROPRIATION 


Senator Hitt. Senator Byrd’s next question is: Under the program 
of grants to States for public assistance as authorized in the Social 
Security Act as amended, we have a so-called open-end appropriation. 
Whatever funds are required to match State and local expenditures, 
both for benefits and administration, are made available. We know 
time and again when we have put sufficient funds in the regular appro- 
priation bill for these purposes, we make up those funds by a supple- 
mental. 

Would you consider the program of vocational rehabilitation as im- 
portant, as humane, and as constructive as the public assistance grants ¢ 
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Mr. Fereser. Yes, we certainly would. I think you know, Senator 
Hill, better than I, or as well as I, the history of this program. You 
will recall we had an open-end appropriation until 1954. You will 
also recall that the Senate particularly, and I think the House, was 
quite worried and refused to appropriate supplemental money under 
that open-end appropriation, and, as a result, the program was stymied 
for many years. 

What we have come up with now, so that both the Senate and the 
TIouse will know the fiscal implications, is an allotment base so as 
not to have to appropriate any more money than is actually needed, 
an allotment base larger than the appropriated amount, and then 
enough money to finance that allotment base. 

There are many States that are entitled to more allotments that do 
not have the State funds with which to match. But we do have now 
a relatively large number of States that have State funds and cannot 
gét enough money under this allotment. 


ALLOTMENT BASE TO MATCH ALL STATE FUNDS 


Senator Hiii. You do have 18 of the 54 States today that have their 
State funds ready and available for matching Federal funds, and the 
allotment base and the appropriation now in the bill and as recom- 
mended in the budget will not make it possible for you to meet or to 
match these funds of these 18 States; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frererer. That is correct. 

Senator Pasrorr. Could I ask a question ? 

Senator Hinn. Yes. 

Senator Brate. Mr. Chairman, first, I have a question. 

How much does it take to bring the entitlements up to 100 percent 
of the State funds available? For the 18 States, how much would it 
require ? 

Mr. Feresre. It would require a tremendous allotment base, which 
[ don’t think we would recommend. When this program was changed 
over to its present basis, each State was guaranteed a floor amount 
that it was then getting from the Federal Government. We are now 
voing through a bridge provision, which puts them all on the same 
matching basis, a 4-year bridge provision. The money is allotted to 
the States on the basis of per capita income, and population, and 
matched on a sliding scale basis. But because of the different levels 
of financial support where we started when we went over to the new 
system, it would take well over $100 million, if you were going to 
match every dime in every State. 

But we computed allotments on a number of bases. We worked 
it out on $63, on $70, on $75, on $77, I think, and we have it on $80 
million. I think you would have to go to about $100 million to get 
every dime matched. 

Senator Hitz. You are speaking of allocation or are you speaking 
of appropriation ? 

Mr. Fererer. Allotment base to match all the State funds. 

Mr. Hun. It means about $5 million in increased funds, and a $100 
million allocation base. 

Senator Hiri. That would be over the $53 million now carried in 
the bill? 
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Mr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, if you had some $5 million more 
in this bill, you would be able to match these State funds from these 
18 States that we have been talking about ? 

Mr. Hunt. That is right. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ALLOTMENT BASE 


Senator Pastore. One argument that we always meet head on in 
this matter has been the argument, carrying substantial weight, of why 
appropriate more money as it is 6 all being used. 

That leads me to a question. I do not know whether or not it can 
be done, and I do not know what the objections to it might be, though 
they might be substantial, but have you any authority, for instance, 
where you make such an appropr iation, realizing full ‘well that there 
will never be a 100 percent demand for this money for one reason or 
another, but that you do have certain incongruities or certain in- 
equities on the part of certain States to match the responsibility and 
have the money available, but you don’t have enough money which is 
allocated, I suppose, percentagewise, according to ‘the amount of the 
appropri: ation; do you have any authority or any flexibility to move 
within the amount appropriated to meet the demands on the part of 
the State that meet their responsibilities ? 

It strikes me that is where the answer lies, if it can be done. 

Mr. Hunt. Senator, the formula in the law works out mathe- 
matically an allotment for each State, and when that is worked out 
no State can get anything above its mathematical amount. 

The problem is to have the allotment base fixed at such a figure. 
By that we mean this $63, $70, $75 million we are talking about. To 
have it at such a basis so that when it is used in the formula, all the 
funds appropriated by the Congress will be used to pick up all the 
State funds that are available. 

Between the time that we go up to estimate our funds and the time 
when State legislative action is taken, there are sometimes changes in 
State funds available and they go up, so that some of them earn 
funds in excess of matching requirements. 

We have no authority, however, because of special circumstances 
under this law, to help out one State unless that amount of money is 
within the ceiling set for that State in the operation of the formula in 
the law. 

Senator Pasrore. But the ceiling I am talking about—are you 
talking about the ceiling of authorization or the ceiling of appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. Hunt. The ceiling of an allotment in the law. 

The allotment is used here in the law to mean a sum of money to 
which the State would be entitled if it had its own matching funds 
and if the Congress appropriated sufficient funds to send to it. 

Senator Pasrorr. If the Congress does not appropriate sufficient 
funds, apparently the appropriation is below the authorization, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Hunr. That is correct. 


54568—-60-_17 
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ALLOTMENT BASE 


Mr. Ketriy. Senator, I wonder if T might explain what that allot- 
ment base is. 

In part at least it meets the question which you raised. We were 
concerned when this program started under the 1954 amendments 
that because of the disparity among the States in their support of the 
program, that if we requested the amount of money which we thought 
should be distributed so that the better States could be matched, that 
substantial unused appropriations would result. Then the criticism 
would be leveled at the program that we appropriated more money 
than was needed. 

In order to avoid this, we asked for a special piece of language 
which gave us an allotment base, the amount of money to be allocated 
among all of the States, so that the lead States would be matched or 
almost matched. But then we asked for an appropriation which was 
the best estimate that could be prepared as to how much the States 
would use if they were authorized to go up to that amount, 

For 2 number of years this has been quite successful. We have, I 
think, been within about six States of matching all of the funds. 

For the last several years we have been raising this allocation base 
at about 6 percent per vear to stimulate States to go forward. We 
actually have the gr atifving result now that 18 States have moved 
ahead of the Federal stimulus that is built into this. Other States 
have not yet come up to it, so that the appropriation is still less than 
the allocation base. 

Senator Pasrorr. But are you satisfied that you have reasonable 
flexibility at the present time ? 

Mr. Keiry. Well, the flexibility is this distinction bet ween the $638 
million allocation base and the $58 million of appropriations. 

Senator Pasrore. The only thing is, if you come back here next year 
or at the time you go to confer, if it happens you have $5 million that 
you did not get around to use, and the fact of the matter is that cer- 
tain States for whom the money was appropriated did not come along 
with their matching sufficiency, this fact is usually used as an argu- 
ment that you have more money than you need, yet you have 18 States 
not being fully satisfied within the purview of the law. 

That is what Iam talking about. 

The argument is used against you that you asked for too much, 
when, in fact, you did not ‘ask for enough. The only trouble is that 
those for whom it was intended never came forth with their matching 
responsibility. It is an argument used against you on your formula. 
It should not be used that way. 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct. 


EFFECT OF VARIOUS ALLOTMENT BASES 


You see, with $63 million we have 18 States with unmatched funds: 
with $70 million we would have only 11; $90 million would give us only 
5. You get most of it with a small i increase in allotment base, really. 

Senator Hitn. And a very small increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. Fereser. Yes. 

Senator Hirt. In other words, if you put your allotment base at 
$100 million rather than $63 million, then you need only about $514 
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million to meet all of the available matching from the 18 States; is 
that correct ¢ ; 

Mr. Fereser. That is the maximum. 

Senator Hitz. You may proceed. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Mr. Feresee. I will go on to research and training, unless you have 
further quest ions on the State grants. 

The 1961 request is for $14,800,000, an increase of $2.1 million over 
1960. This includes both our research and our training programs; 
$7,800,000 of this amount being for research and demonstrations, an 
increase of $114 million (after taking into consideration the non- 
recurring item of $200,000 included in the 1960 appropriation for 
the Arkansas facility), and $7 million is for training, an increase of 
$800,000. 

We have had, we think, great acceptance and great success in our 
research and training programs. We are receiving an increasingly 
large number of good applications in both of these areas. 


RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


I might just point out one or two things that we have done in re- 
search. 

In research and demonstrations, we had a project which has devel- 
oped a manual on aphasia, used in the speech and hearing field, which 
has received wide acclaim. We have gotten requests from many 
sources. We think this manual is going to simplify the therapy needs 
of the speech and hearing people. 

We are trying to go outside our own organization to get expert 
advice in special categories such as this. We have the American 
Speech and Hearing Association working quite ¢ losely with us in de- 
veloping a white paper on research in the speech and hearing field. 

In another important field, the Committee on Prosthetics Research 
and Development of the National Academy of Science, has developed 
a long-range plan for a coordinated research program in the field of 
prosthetics. 

During 1960 and 1961 we scheduled conferences of experts in 
various disability fields. We are glad to furnish for your information 
a copy of the below-the-knee amputation manual which has been 
developed by the prosthetics education board of the National Com- 
mittee on Prothetics Research and Development. 

Senator Hitt. We would be happy to have a copy of that manual, 
yes. 


HISTORY OF REQUEST FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING FUNDS 


Mr. Ferebee, let me ask you this: On your research and training 
funds, how much did you originally ask the Department for? 

Mr. Ferner. We asked the Secretary and the Department orig- 
inally for $18,100,000 for this appropriation, including funds for the 
establishment of regional rehabilitation facilities. Since a one-time 

“no-year” amount of $200,000 was later appropriated for the Arkansas 
rehabilitation facility, this amount should be reduced to $17,900,000. 
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Because of the general budget conditions established by the Admin- 
istration, the Sec retary was not able to allow this amount, although 
he wanted to see the program move ahead. We were allowed $15 
million by the Department, $7,800,000 for research and demonstra- 
tions and ‘$7, 200,000 for training. 

Senator Hn. In other w ords, he did not go along with your re- 
quest in the budget for the $2,900,000 ? 

Mr. Frereser. That is correct. 

He did not go along, but he did go along with about the same 
amount of increase that we have been having in previous years. 

Senator Hitt. Did you get that ine re: ise / 

Mr. Fereser. We got the increase in research. We were cut $200,- 
000 by the Budget Bure: au. 

Senator Hitt. In training? 

Mr. Frreper. In training, yes. 

Senator Hitz. But you ‘would feel that you needed, really, $3,100,- 
000 more than what is here ? 

Mr. Fereser. That was our best estimate in line with the budget 
principles which are sent to us. We tried to cooperate and to move 
this program in accordance with those principles. 

However, the Secretary has a much bigger problem for the whole 
Department, and he had to balance off the situation and allow us the 
amount of increase which he did. This is not necessarily what we 
could effectively have used, or even what we asked him for. This 
request is within the framework of the budget, and the assumptions 
we must make in that regard. 


FUNDS GRANTED 


Senator Hm. And you had $2.9 million that the Department did 
not ask for that you felt you needed and then an additional $200,000 
of that that you did ask for was cut off by the Budget ? 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct. 

Senator Hit. So that gives the figure that I used, of $3.1 million, 
under what you felt you needed. 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct. 

On salaries and expenses 

Senator Brste. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Hitz. Senator Bible. 





HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Brete. I was wondering how you would comment on the 
House report on this item. They indicate that the great amount of 
this increase of $2.9 million should be used in the specific area of 
pathologists, audiologists, rehabilitation of treatment for speech and 
hearing handicaps. 

Mr. Fereser. We cert tainly don’t disagree that more needs to be 
used in those fields and a good portion of it, if available, would be 
used in those fields. 

Senator Brere. It says it is the committee’s desire that a significant 
part of the increase allowable be spent in this area. I wonder if you 
concur with the House view in this respect as to emphasis. 

Mr. Frereser. Yes, we would. 
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PROSTHETICS 


Senator Bisie. I noticed you made a comment in the field of 
prosthetics. 

Mr. Frereser. We are already spending a considerable amount of 
money in both training and research in prosthetics. As conditions 
warrant, we would put more money in that particular field. We are 
doing better in this field than we are in speech and hearing right now. 

Senator Braue. So the significant part of this increase w ould prob- 
ably go to speech and hearing ? 

Mir. Freresee. A significant part; yes, sir. We would azree with 
that. 

Senator Brie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Mr. Freresere. We have this year for the first time a new appropria- 
tion, the use of foreign currency for research and training. In sev- 
eral parts of the Department, ‘the Office of Education, the Public 
Health Service, the Social Security Administration, and ourselves, esti- 
mates have been prepared for relatively small amounts of money for 
expanding our research program through the use of what is known 
as counterpart funds, which are available to the credit of the United 
States in various countries. This has been authorized under the Agri- 
cultural Trade and Adjustment Act of 1954. You gentlemen are 
probably well aware of how these funds originated, through the export 
of surplus commodities. A certain amount of the funds received by the 
Government, by selling them to millers and certain consumers, goes 
to the credit of the United States. We have estimated that we could 
use $930,000 in eight countries, based on information as to where these 
counterpart funds are available, in improving our own research efforts 
for this country. Asa byproduct, however, we think it would greatly 
improve the conditions in other countries and increase the total wealth 
of knowledge in the rehabilitation field throughout the world. Only 
$395,000 of this would be the first year’s cost, but because these funds 

vary from time to time, we are under instructions to ask for enough to 
complete the project. Some of these projects would run 3 years, some 
might be completed in 2, and very few in 1 only. I believe the House 
allowed this item in full. I will be glad to answer any questions on it 
if you have any. 
Senator Hitn. Some of the greatest advances in prosthetics have 
been i in foreign countries; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Frerener. There has been considerable work done. 

Senator Hriy. We had an illustration before our Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee some 2 or 3 years ago of what we are doing for our 
veterans under the Veterans’ Administration in the field of rehabilita- 
tion. There you could see some of the best advances, some of the great- 
est progress, had been made due to research and work in foreign coun- 
tries. What you would do is to use some of these counterpart funds 
to join with some of these scientists and research workers in these other 
countries to carry forward research which would benefit our people, 
and, for that matter, of course, as it should, to benefit all humanity; 
is that right? 

Mr. Fereser. Of course. 
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Senator Hinti. That authorization is in the bill now ? 
Mr. Fereser. Yes, sir. 


REACTION OF FOREIGN NATIONS 


Senator Pasrorr. What would be the reaction on the part of these 
countries? I have always sensed a sort of hesitancy on the part of 
some of these governments to have these counterpart funds invested in 
these projects and would rather have fresh money come over from 
Washington. Has there been any scouting on this? I think it is a 
marvelous idea. Please don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Frreser. We have people now under the ICA program visiting 
this country, many of them in rehabilitation, who come over here and 

take a short course to carry back to their programs progress that has 
been made in this country. Most of these people are located in the coun- 
tries we are talking about. We don’t have any worry about the country 
not wanting to use the money in this way. We would not enter into any 
kind of a project unless it was on a mutual basis with the country 
involved. 

Senator Pastore. On using the counterpart funds? 

Mr. Frrerre. Yes, sir; and also coordinated through the State 
Department. 

Mr. Ketiy. These currencies are generated under Public Law 480. 

Senator Pastore. I vealize that. 


FOREIGN RESTRICTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Ketiy. Some of these have actually restrictive agreements that 
make the funds usable only for a purpose such as this. The agreements 
provide, one, that the country, in arranging for the purchase of the 
surplus commodity, actually establishes an agreement with the United 
States that the funds would not leave the country; and, two, that the 
United States would only invest them in this kind of research and in 
dissemination of research activity. 

Senator Pastore. I realize that. That wasn’t in my question. My 
question was how do these foreign governments look upon this partici- 
pation and partnership by using counterpart funds that we have in 
those countries? 

Mr. Ketuy. I thought by reason of the fact that some of them 
had actually entered into agreements restricting the uses to these pur- 
poses that this might indicate they were favor ably disposed to it. 

Mr. Fereser. It would be on application from the sponsor which 
would have to be approved by the country before we would make 
any of these funds available. 

Senator Pastore. I hope the reaction will be widespread approval. 


SENDING SPECIALISTS ABROAD 


Senator Bret. Does this envision sending over a great many of 
your own specialists in these fields? I notice in the statement you 
comment upon rehabilitation problems of persons with Hanson’s 
disease, leprosy, and problems of the blind. Apparently you will 
put emphasis in these two fields. Do you send your people over who 
are experts in this to work with the people in the other countries 
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Mr. Frereser. We have very few people that we could send. We 
would probably have to make arrangements through some interna- 
tional societies and outside consultants, like Dr. Rusk in New York, 
to do the furnishing of staff. A large number of foreign people 
have been trained in physical rehabilitation and have gone back 
with the know-how on how to set up these things. The idea would 
be for these people to utilize this knowledge in their own countries 
to contribute to the total research knowledge available both to us and 
to their own country and to the world at large. 

Senator Bratz. The people that you contempl: ite sending over, do 
they have a facility of handling the language of the country where 
they are going? 

Mr. Frreser. Some do, and I am afraid some do not. But we do 
have contacts in those countries. We do have people who are na- 
tives who have been trained here who speak both English and their 
own language. 

Senator Braue. This is the first time there has ever been this type 
of a program even suggested, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ferrersee. I believe the National Science Foundation has had 
a dissemination of information program which was financed from 
these funds. 

Senator Bree. I mean in your shop. 

Mr. Fereser. That is correct. 

Senator Brats. This is the only time for your particular Office. 


FUNDS FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Frresee. We do have a small allotment of ICA founds which 
we use to train citizens from other countries who come over here, and 
we see that they get the proper courses and the proper orientation 
in rehabilitation, which they take back home. 

Senator Brstr. I understand that. This is carrying it one step for- 
ward and you are now going into their country. 

Mr. Fereser. That is right. 

Senator Bistx. I would think it has great potential if properly 
handled and properly set up. There are some inherent pitfalls, which 
you are probably aware of. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hii. Is there anything else you would like to add? 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Freresre. I would merely like to add that we are asking in our 
“Salary and expense” appropriation for seven new positions, plus 
two public health physicians on reimbursable detail or for a total of 
nine. This is urgently needed staff. We are a small organization. 
We have less than 200 people. We have more demands on us than 
we can possibly meet. This takes care of our absolute minimum 
requirements. 

Senator Hiti. Those funds are in the bill now ? 

Mr. Frereser. Yes, sir. I might add that the House committee 
included in its bill the estimates as submitted in the budget. So we 
have a recommendation from the House committee, and I suppose the 
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House will take it up tomorrow, of the exact amounts as they appear 
in the President’s ‘tn sg 

Senator Hitt. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Brats. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hinz. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Mr. Frreser. No, sir; except to thank you and the other gentlemen 
for having listened so patiently and to say it was a thrilling experience 
to talk with you. 

Senator Hitt. We want to thank you for your most informative | 
presentation this morning. We thank the other members of your 
staff, too. Weappreciate it deeply. 

Mr. Frreser. Thank you. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 
Senator Hut. The committee will now stand in recess until tomor- ! 
row morning at 10 o’clock. 
(W hereupon, at 12:30 p.m., Monday, March 28, 1960, the committee | 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m. Tuesd: ay, March 29, 1960.) 
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LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Hill, Monroney, and Byrd. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


1961 BupGet ESTIMATES 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY RUFUS 
E. MILES, JR., DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION; AND JAMES F. 
KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Hon. Arthur S. 
Flemming. 

Mr. Secretary, we will be pleased to have you proceed in any way 
you see fit. 

Secretary FLemmine. Thank you, Mr.Chairman. Iam very happy 
to appear before you in connection with the President’s Budget sub- 
mission for our Department for 1961. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, a rather lengthy opening statement which I 
will be very happy to file for the record and then just simply deal 
with some of the high spots of that statement, if that is satisfactory ? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. That is fine. We will put this statement in full in 
the record at this point, and then you may make any comment or any 
additional statements you see fit, Mr. Secretary. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 20 months have passed since | 
first assumed my duties as Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and almost a year has gone by since I have been able to review with 
this committee in broad outline the programs of the Department as reflected in 
the annual budget requests. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PAST YEAR 


sefore I proceed to discuss the 1961 budget requests, I should first like to 
highlight some examples of significant program accomplishments during the 
past year. It is my deeply held conviction that, in most respects, the people of 
this country are being better served by the Federal Government in the areas of 
health, education, and welfare than at any other time in our Nation’s history. 

Almost every program we administer has, during the past year, been able to 
make positive contributions to this overall progress. Since it would be impos- 
sible in a statement of this type to cover all these areas of achievement, I should 
like instead to discuss briefly a few selected examples which I believe typify the 
kinds of significant achievements that have been made. 

1. While expanding its overall efforts and resources, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has nonetheless been able to implement promptly and incisively the 
program required by the recently enacted food additives amendment, a program 
which has materially enhanced the ability of the Federal Government to protect 
the public’s health and welfare. The much-needed amendment imposed a stag- 
gering responsibility upon the Food and Drug Administration. In essence, it 
requires that all substances added to foods be subjected to an evaluation by 
FHA in order to determine their safety . When we consider that over a thousand 
such substances are used in varying amounts and countless ways in practically 
all the processed foods we eat, the extent of this new responsibility becomes 
all too clear. As of March 25, the Food and Drug Administration has evaluated 
and exempted over 500 substances “generally recognized” as safe, in order that 
consumers and manufacturers would know that no further testing of these chem 
icals was necessary. In addition, FDA has received 145 petitions for safety 
clearance of other additives. Of these, 10 were authorized through the issuance 
of regulations ; 29 were evaluated and were determined not to be food additives; 
5S were evaluated and found to be incomplete; 44 are pending; and 4 have been 
withdrawn. Furthermore, 876 requests for extended use of additives beyond 
the March 6 deadline have been evaluated, and 653 of such extensions have been 
approved, This record in its first year of enforcing the food additives amend- 
ment is added testimony to a tradition of tireless effort at protecting American 
consumers and industries, a tradition for which the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has been recognized for over half a century, 

I should also note that since the developments which surrounded the use of 
aminotriazole upon cranberries and the use of stilbestrol in poultry were so 
widely publicized, we prepared recently for the use of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a full background statement on these mat- 
ters. I should like to file that statement also with your committee, for the 
record. 

2. The launching of the National Defense Education Act programs has been 
an outstanding achievement, and the Office of Education staff deserves our 
praise for its expeditious and successful efforts in initiating them. The expan- 
sion of the Federal Government’s participation in programs of aid to State 
and local school systems and higher educational institutions has passed a mile- 
stone with the administration of this act. There has been an increased accept- 
ance of the fact that there is a national interest in providing improved educa- 
tional opportunities for our youth and in developing their talents by better 
preparing them for the skills needed in our increasingly. complex society. All in 
all the progress made under these programs during the year and a half of their 
existence has been impressive. 

3. Over 80,000 individuals were rehabilitated in 1959 under the joint Federal- 
State vocational rehabilitation program. This was the largest number ever to 
be rehabilitated in any single year, and, as such, marks steady and sure prog- 
ress toward our goals. This advance in the numbers of disabled persons who 
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are rehabilitated and given the chance to become self-sufficient and self-sup- 
porting has great human, social, and economic values. 

4. During the past year, the Department’s responsibilities in the field of radio- 
logical health have been greatly augmented and strengthened. As a result of 
an interdepartmental study, the President, through Executive order, expanded 
our responsibilities to study and control radiological activities which have an 
effect upon the public health. 

In addition, the establishment of the Federal Radiation Council, of which I 
was named Chairman, affords a continuing opportunity for coordination of all 
aspects of radiological activities conducted by several Government agencies. It 
insures that the health and welfare aspects of activity in this field will continue 
to be a matter of high policy consideration. 

Under the amounts budgeted for 1960, the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Public Health Service have been able to conduct certain limited radiological 
activities. Expansion of these activities and initiation of new ones would be 
permitted under the supplemental appropriations requested for 1960 and the in- 
creases proposed for 1961. 

>. Certain programs and goals of the Social Security Administration have 
been under intensive study and consideration during recent months. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 1958 Social Security Act amendments, two 
advisory committees were established to review the public assistance programs 
and the child welfare programs. Many hours have been spent in task force 
projects and in deliberations of these committees. The reports which have been 
presented to Congress contain many positive suggestions for improvements in 
these programs. These recommendations are currently being considered by us, 
and we hope to be able to comment upon them in the near future. 

In addition to these activities, there was extensive planning for the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth which is now being held; and addi- 
tional effort is planned to insure effective followup activities. 

Similarly, we are actively engaged in preparing for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging to be held early next year. 


THE 1961 BUDGET 


It is essential that the kinds of achievement which are illustrated by these 
examples be continued in the coming years. I believe that the 1961 budget 
requests recommended by the President for our Department will accomplish 
this by permitting significant improvements to be made in the health, education, 
and welfare of the people of the Nation so that we may build upon the firm 
basis already established. The budget plan will provide for those needs of 
our citizens which can best be met through Federal action. Furthermore, it 
will permit us to anticipate emergent and future needs in an orderly manner. 

As such, it is a budget deserving of your support. 


SUMMARY OF THE 1961 BUDGET 


In summary, the President has requested $3.431 billion in appropriations 
for the programs administered by our Department for fiscal year 1961. This 
total is $1.515 billion above 1954, the first full year of the Department’s opera- 
tion, $169 million above 1959, and is $35 million below the amount thus far 
appropriated for 1960. However, the 1961 total will be $72 million below the 
combined total of enacted appropriations and supplemental appropriations 
passed by the Senate for 1960. The net decrease in appropriations is composed 
of decreases of $170 million which are partially offset by increases totalling 
$98 million. This decrease is approximately a 2.1-percent reduction from’ the 
total 1960 level, including supplementals as passed by the Senate and is occa- 
sioned primarily by lower fund levels recommended for construction grants and 
for the program of school assistance in federally affected areas. 


DECREASES 


The principal area of decrease is that of construction grants in which re- 
ductions are made totaling $90 million. Though recommendations for these 
programs are 34 percent below the level of funds appropriated for the current 
year, they are over 20 percent higher than the appropriations requested by the 
President for 1960. The amount requested for hospital construction will enable 
this program to continue to develop by assuring facilities for sufficient general 
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hospital beds to cover population increases, losses through physical obsolescence, 
and to provide a substantial reduction in the cumulative backlog of bed needs. 

Funds for sewage treatment works are budgeted at the same level as the 
President's request last year. This request reflects the administration’s conten- 
tion that the bulk of the cost of these facilities should be borne by the States and 
local communities that need them. 

A $5 million decrease is proposed for health research facilities. However, 
I believe the administration will propose legislation authorizing grants to 
schools for training facilities. 

A decrease of $76 million in appropriations is requested for the two com- 
plementary programs of school construction and payments for maintenance and 
operation of schools in federally affected areas. 

At the time the budget was submitted, the amounts recommended for these 
programs for 1961 were the estimated needs of eligible school districts under 
the terms of legislation sponsored by this administration. 

These legislative proposals are designed to redefine the Federal responsibility 
for schools in these districts in a more equitable manner so as to reflect more 
precisely the degree of the burdens which are placed on schools because of 
nearby Federal activity. I believe that this legislation deserves the support 
of members of your committee. 

Current data are indicating inaccuracies in the earlier estimates which were 
intended to carry out this policy in the program for maintenance and opera- 
tions payments to federally affected school districts. As fiscal year 1961 pro- 
ceeds, we will analyze the more complete information concerning requirements 
that will become available. If it appears that adjustments will be needed in 
the amounts to implement fully the administration’s policies, the matter will 
be presented to the President for his consideration. 

Other significant decreases reflect the expiration of legislation authorizing 
grants to schools of public health and the reduction of grants for control of 
tuberculosis and venereal disease to the same levels as were requested by the 
President in his 1959 and 1960 budgets. 


UNCHANGED APPROPRIATION LEVELS 


Major programs that are continued at substantially unchanged appropriation 
levels in 1961 as compared with 1960 are grants to States for vocational educa- 
tion (the decrease in the traditional George-Barden programs being offset by an 
equal increase in grants for area vocational programs under title VIII of the 
National Defense Education Act); grants to States for general public health 
activities; and two programs where, though appropriated funds remain un- 
changed, substantial program expansion and improvement are possible. These 
include the medical research programs of the National Institutes of Health and 
the direct medical care program offered to the non-Indian beneficiaries of the 
Public Health Service. 

INCREASES 


The increases which are recommended by the President in this budget are 
found in each of the areas of health, education, and welfare and reflect our 
best judgments of the levels of resources which can reasonably and appro- 
priately be utilized to meet what are essentially boundless human needs. These 
increases will make possible significant improvements in our efforts to serve 
the needs of the people and will provide a sound basis for programs of great 
immediate and future import. 

In short, the 1961 budget recommended for this Department is a positive 


budget, a constructive budget. 
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AREAS OF INCREASE 
The principal areas of appropriation increase are: 


1. Continuation of the programs to strengthen the enforcement of 

the pure food and drug laws and to expand activity in the 

tield of radiological surveillance and control___._.__-_-__-___~_~ +$3, 064, 000 
2. Further ge cer ang a of the essential programs of the 

National Defense Education Act and strengthening the serv- 

ices of the Office of Education, including cooperative research 


WIM I GN ae iad Seasons eipd do sc aia lsat me la +11, 927, 000 
3. Expansion of the programs for voce ational rehabilitation of 
OE RRIEINNCAGR EY MGRE WANE COON +4, 883, 000 


4. Addition of resources for environmental health activities, in- 

cluding increased research and training in radiological 

health and research and technical assistance in air and 

water pollution; for the National Health Survey; and for 

supervisory and management services of the Office of the 

PRIGINOU : COORGIR oshinsis cess el ei Bi kee +7, 154, 000 
5. Improvement of direct medical care programs administered 

for Indians and by Freedmen’s Hospital and St. Eliza- 

ORES Se isi ail aes ae eesti nate +1, 930, 000 
6. Provision of the additional funds required for grants to States 

for assistance to needy aged, blind, and disabled persons, 


Gia: GO: GEPARGANE, COO goin ot rin end reidene siete eede +45, 500, 000 
7. Augmentation of funds provided for grants to States for ma- 

ternal and child health and welfare purposes_____________ +2, 000, 000 
8. Initiation of a program of research in social security to bolster 

efforts to assist individuals to achieve self-help and self-care__ +700, 000 


9. Provision of funds related to a balanced, planned program 
of direct Federal construction designed to provided needed 


facilities over a period of years_____ am ails .~ +13, 765, 000 
10. Establishment of special supplementary research and training 

programs overseas utilizing foreign currencies______________ +4, 694, 000 
Tk. All Orper Didger Tncrensest. Se See eee 2, 804, 000 


From this overall look at the budget request, I should now like to turn to a 
brief discussion of the program plans of the several operating agencies as they 
are reflected in the 1961 budget, with emphasis on significant changes from 1960 
operations. I shall discuss separately on an overall basis the special foreign 
currency programs and the new legislative proposals recommended by the Presi- 
dent for our Department. 


Food and Drug Administration 


Appropriations 
ee Peed PM Pee Bed Vale te Ae t! Ch ee I ee $18, 241, 000 
Cee gs kk Ae ee PA! Re ee ae tk isaac gee ee +3, 064, 000 


The 1961 budget proposes a 20.2-percent increase in funds and an 18.7-percent 
increase in staff positions for carrying out the important and growing responsi- 
bilities of the Food and Drug Administration. These increases will provide 
better protection to the public against unsafe, unsanitary, and fraudulent foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics. One index of this increased protection is reflected by the 
fact that the inspectional force positions will be increased by almost one-fifth 
over the level presently authorized—from 499 in 1960 to 593 in 1961. 

These increases are necessary to continue to safeguard the public’s health and 
welfare by providing a needed increment of growth and by expansion of essential 
activities. 
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On an overall basis the budget will support the following activities : 

First, it will permit staff expansion at a rate which will keep pace with the 
growth recommended by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee. Each area of the 
administration’s activities will be strengthened in order to provide (1) more in- 
tensive enforcement, including such important areas as agriculture pesticides and 
food additives: (2) expanded research efforts; (3) greater attention to the evalu- 
ation of new drugs: (4) strengthened informational and educational programs ; 
and (5) improved program planning and management services. 

second, the request will provide special staffing, not included in the levels 
set by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee, for increased radiological activities. 
the 1960 budget envisioned a step-up in these activities by providing the nucleus 
of a special unit in Washington equipped to deal with these problems. This, 
together with the requested supplemental of $332,000 to provide special equip- 
ment for selected district offices, was designed to establish a firm basis for 
expanded field monitoring and sample analysis activities in 1961. Although the 
funds were not allowed in 1960 by action of both Houses, they are essential to 
an expnnded field program. Without them, the program for 1961 will be sig- 
nificantly delayed and will necessarily be more limited than was planned. 

Third, funds requested will allow continuation of the program of replacement 
and modernization of scientific equipment and continuation of the plan to 
modernize existing district offices which are below the standard of the Detroit 
prototype. This program will be extended to four new districts in 1961. 

Last, but of very great importance, are the funds included in the budget 
recommended by the President for the General Services Administration, which 
will provide $23.8 million for a new Washington laboratory-office building for 
the Food and Drug Administration (Federal Office Building No. 8). This 
facility will satisfy one of the major recommendations of the Citizens’ Advisory 


Freedmen’s hospital 
Appropriations 
I na a a a I ae an Bai __. $3, 302, 000 
Og eve ah ; +112. 000 


The 1961 budget estimate fer Freedmen’s Hospital will enable this institution 
to embark on a planned phased program of increasing its nursing staff in order 
to improve patient care. Some expansion of the training program of the hospi- 
tal will also be allowed. 

Office of Education 


Appropriations 


ee ea gam cupta ane den eka ease beeentin oti ste S25 Rn tee oe 
ak aa ; sien ceecatcinad stated LL |e aren eee 


One of the soundest investments which the Federal Government is making 
today is in the resources which are being devoted to the improvement and 
strengthening of our educational system. To carry out these objectives, the 
1961 budget proposes increases for the programs authorized by the National 
Defense Education Act and for extension in the areas of highest priority of the 
consultative, advisory, and research services which can be offered by the staff 
of the Office of Education. 

The amounts requested for the third year’s activities under the National 
Defense Education Act reflect the favorable reaction of institutions and individ- 
uals to these programs during the year and half of their existence and provides 
increases in all but two areas. 

The student loan program in particular has evoked a gratifying and, to some 
extent, an unanticipated degree of response. There is evidence that the rela- 
tively high degree of utilization of these funds has made it possible for youths 
to pursue further education when they otherwise would have lacked such oppor- 
tunity. During the present school year, it is anticipated that in approximately 
1.365 colleges over 130,000 students, about four times the number of participat- 
ing students last year, are expected to borrow from the loan funds to which the 
Government makes repayable advances. In addition, existing loan funds of many 
institutions are being modified along the lines of the NDEA funds to make them 
more attractive to student borrowers. 

In light of this response, the President is requesting in 1960 the equivalent of 
a $10.5 million supplemental appropriation for Federal contributions to student 
loan funds. This amount will meet identified deficiencies in the initial 1960 allot- 
ments to institutions and will further provide funds so that they may meet ex- 
pected demands of students who will enter college next fall. 
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As the President has stated in his budget message, “* * * a small increase in 
appropriations is recommended for 1961 for this program pending further experi- 
ence in the rate at which loans will be made to students.” We are presently 
studying closely the question of 1961 loan needs and hope to be in a position 
shortly to make a definite statement on this point. 

In the case of grants to States and loans to nonprofit, private schools for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction, a combina- 
tion of funds and appropriation language is requested to allow those States which 
can qualify to receive their maximum authorized allotments for equipment and 
minor remodeling purposes. In addition, increased funds are requested for State 
supervisory and administrative services related to this purpose. Use of balances 
carried forward from 1960, in conjunction with new funds requested, will permit 
an expansion of these programs. 

Other increases are requested for (1) the maximum authorized level of na- 
tional defense fellowship; (2) institutes for guidance and counseling personnel ; 
(3) area and language centers and institutes; (4) educational media research: 
(5) area vocational programs; and (6) grants to States to improve statistical 
services. 

Complementary increases are requested to provide 25 additional staff positions 
so that the Office of Education may improve its services in areas of identified 
high priority. 

Projects would be initiated in the critical areas of school and college staffing, 
engineering and science education, improvement in teaching of English-language 
skills, and the education of the gifted and talented. Acceleration of essential 
statistical services, expansion of the program of captioned films for the deaf, and 
strengthening of administration of additional workload resulting from the 
National Defense Education Act are also provided. 

In addition, continued support would be given new cooperative research proj- 
ects Which are designed to shed light on pressing educational problems. 

Funds for grants for library services would also be augmented by a supple- 
mental appropriation in 1960 and would be further increased in 1961. These re- 
quested amounts will provide the maximum allotments for all States that can 
qualify for them and will fully fund requirements for other States on the basis 
of estimates of the availability of State matching funds. 

Programs for which requested appropriation levels are unchanged are grants 
for colleges of agriculture and the mechanie arts and grants for training teachers 
of the mentally retarded. Both those programs are already operating at the 
maximum authorized level. 

No change is contemplated in funds available for the overall vocational edu- 
cation program. Within the total, there is, however, a shift in emphasis which, 
as the President has indicated, will decrease Federal assistance for the tradition- 
al George-Barden programs of training in agriculture, home economics, indus- 
trial trades, and distributive occupations. This decrease is fully offset by an 
equal increase in funds for area vocational programs under the NDEA which 
are designed to provide training in the more highly skilled technician occupations. 

The single major area of decrease in the field of education deals with the 
joint programs of Federal assistance for school construction and maintenance 
and operation of schools in federally affected areas. Both appropriations and 
expenditures would be reduced under the request which was designed to provide 
for full requirements of these programs under the terms of legislation proposed 
by the President and now pending before Congress. This legislation would, 
among other things, reduce the rate of payments to school districts for children 
whose parents work on Federal property but live on fully taxable property. 
The President has stated in the budget message his reasons for believing that 
these reductions more equitably reflect the appropriate degree of Federal respon- 
sibility by noting the benefits which frequently accrue to the taxable resources 
of a community through the presence of Federal installations and by affirming 
his belief that a better way of dealing with these needs is for the Congress 
to enact his proposal for a general program of aid to help localities which lack 
adequate resources to build public schools. 

As I indicated earlier, we will continue to study the program data associated 
With the maintenance and operations payments to schools in federally affected 
areas. In the event that more complete information indicates that the amounts 
requested will not provide full requirements under the administration-sponsored 
legislation, the matter will be presented to the President for his consideration. 
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Ojiice of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Appropriations 
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Since 1954 these programs have made an outstanding contribution to our 
society through their success in restoring disabled individuals to useful work 
and activity. The values of this program are so clear cut that they need little 
emphasis. However, I should like to note that among the thousands of indi- 
viduals being rehabilitated each year are ever-increasing numbers of individuals 
who had formerly received public assistance. Thus, as a result, Federal, State, 
and local governments benefit doubly: first, because of the removal of such 
individuals from assistance rolls; and second, as a result of the tax revenues 
received from those who are gainfully employed. Most significantly of all, 
of course, this program assists disabled individuals to become once again self- 
sufficient members of society. 

In fully supporting the 1954 vocational rehabilitation amendments sponsored 
by this administration, the President is requesting funds in 1961 at a rate which 
will permit most of the States to expand their rehabilitation programs as rapidly 
as their own resources permit. In addition, increases are requested for ex- 
pansion of the important supporting grant programs of rehabilitation research 
and training. The combination of these resources will result in an estimated 
number of 93,000 disabled persons being rehabilitated in 1961, an increase of 
5,000 over the goal for 1960 and over 12,000 more than the total reached in 1959. 


Public Health Service 


Appropriations 
AMGGRC. .....=- 2 SF a ieee eed c Be ite es race 8 he $765, 489, 000 | 
tee ce ORe eRe cea es 8 Dae ah ie ste a i 


The progress in recent years in the improved protection of public health 
through better measures of prevention and through discoveries and application 
of new methods of control, relief, and cure has been impressive. The record of 
assistance which the Federal Government has made available through the Public 
Health Service to States and localities and non-profit institutions for general 
and special health purposes, for research and training, and for the construe- 
tion of facilities has played a vital role in the achievement of the higher level 
of well-being which the public enjoys today. 

The 1961 budget holds promise of continuing this forward progress as a result 
of the application of additional resources in most areas of the Public Health 
Service’s concerted attack on health problems. The chief exceptions to the 
overall policy of increases are construction grants and grants for tuberculosis 
and venereal disease control. Although on an overall basis the appropriations 
for the Public Health Service refiect a net decrease, many significant increases 
are proposed. 

Environmental health 


Appropriations 
Amount_____ SS ales oa ale Re Lee EE 
Change_____ OR . een ne ees oe ee +6, 901, 000 


One of the chief areas of increase involves the study and control of environ- 
mental health problems. This is an area of concern both to the administration 
and to this committee and, indeed, to every citizen. For, as you know, no mat- 
ter what a person’s economic position may be, no matter what health resources 


may be available to him in the form of physicians, hospitals, or clinics, or no | 


matter what care he exercises to maintain good health practices, he remains 
vulnerable to many environmental factors beyond his control which pose seri- 
ous health problems. 

The 1961 budget calls for additional attention to the programs of air pollu- 
tion control, water supply and water pollution control, and radiological health 
activities. 

The major increase in the area of air pollution will provide an expansion of 
research projects, particularly those concerned with the problem of automobile 
exhaust. 

In the area of water pollution control the development of our enforcement 
program has received additional impetus with a recent agreement to start an 
enforcement study of the entire Colorado River Basin. In addition to the Colo- 
rado River Basin project, our plans for the future contemplated in this appro 
priation are in four major areas: basinwide programs for those interstate river 
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systems for which major Federal resource development projects are underway 
or planned; extension of the water quality network to additional sampling 
points ; further expansion of the enforcement program into regions of the coun- 
try that have not yet been touched; and finally, the beginning of basic research 
to seek new methods by which sewage and waste waters may be purified beyond 
the present possibilities. 

Radiological health activities receive priority emphasis in the 1961 budget. 
A 1960 supplemental appropriation has been requested by the President to pro- 
cure basic, long lead-time equipment which is a necessary prerequisite to the 
expansion proposed in 1961. In this latter year, appropriations for radiological 
health activities will be more than doubled in order to: (1) expand the research 
urgently needed to provide a base for realistic standards for radiation protec- 
tion; (2) expand technical support services to meet growing State demands for 
full development of their programs in this area; and (8) intensify training aec- 
tivities to provide critically needed skills required for the adequate operation 
of these programs. 

In addition, planning funds are included in the budget for design and prelimi- 
nary surveys for an environmental health center to be used for sanitary engi- 
neering, occupational health and radiological health programs. 


Direct medical care 


Appropriations 
MIs Siasincactnceacond rks pe eee. 2 eats ds ion clas talc $51, 594, 000 
CNG icin enc cccicti nea ene eee ona ea tik —6, 000 


Patient care activities are another area where the budget requests will allow 
substantial strengthening and improvement. 

The programs encompassed by the appropriation “Hospitals and medical care” 
will increase significantly in 1961 although the appropriation for this account 
is practically unchanged. 

This situation reflects a change in method of payment for care of Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation cases from a direct appropriation to the Public Health 
Service to an appropriation to the Department of Labor which will be used to 
reimburse this account. In 1961, total funds available for hospitals and medical 
care, including these reimbursements, are estimated to increase $2.7 million. 
The requested increase would be utilized to continue to improve the quality of 
patient care and to expand the programs of research and training. Increases 
are also proposed for an additional payment to Hawaii for care of leprosy 
patients and to provide for necessary costs of the dependents medical care pro- 
gram. In addition, in 1960 authority has been requested to increase the limita- 
tion for this latter program. 

The budget for 1961 also anticipates the closure at the end of this fiscal year 
of the tuberculosis hospital at Manhattan Beach, N.Y. The decision to close this 
facility was taken because of the decreasing number of patients and the rising 
cost of operation. Beneficiaries of the Public Health Service who would other- 
wise have been patients of this hospital will receive care either at other selected 
PHS hospitals or, under contractual arrangements, at nonserviee hospitals. 


Indian health 
Appropriations 
SN eens. neuen cispenien tie viene aibeeee tae ae itabey badd widen cana $54, 035, 000 
NN ined cr ok ic cs oo aah aie Picasa eerie ee --. +3, 853, 000 


*atient care programs for the Indian and Alaskan native population will also 
be improved through the provision of an additional step toward the goal of 
providing modern medical services for these groups. It is gratifying that 
progress made thus far in improving these programs has resulted in lower 
infant mortality and tuberculosis death rates and in lower incidence of some 
types of diseases. The 1961 requested appropriation will permit initial stafling 
of the new hospitals constructed at Gallup, N. Mex., and Sells, Ariz., and will 
provide for greater utilization of new or modernized facilities at other locations. 

The companion program for construction of improved health facilities for 
Indians will also be continued in 1961 with provision for a general hospital at 
San Carlos, Ariz., for which planning funds were appropriated in 1960. Plan- 
ning and/or construction funds are also included for a variety of projects en- 
compassing a hospital, health stations, personnel quarters, alterations, and re- 
lated projects. <A substantial increase is requested to place the program of 
domestic and community sanitation projects on a fully operative basis. 


54568—60——-18 
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Other PUS activities 
ippropriations 
(mount $23, THT, 425 
Change +1, 854, GOO 


Increases are also requested for (1) the validation of the national health 
survey interviews through a health examination program: (2) special vital 
statistics studies related to the 1960 census; (3) demonstrations and materials 
related to the care of the aged in nursing homes; (4) the operation of the 
National Library of Medicine: (5) the improvement of management services in 
the Office of the Surgeon General; (6) improved coverage to handle higher work- 
loads in the foreign quarantine program: and (7) the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the new facilities of the Cominunicable Disease Center. A 1960 supple 
mental has been requested for partial year costs associated with this last 
activity. 

Vew facilities 
Appropriations 
Amount $2. 350. 000 
Change = se tiieadiecak i ah i _. +2, 050, 000 


In addition to funds for planning of the environmental health center men- 
tioned above, the budget carries requests for funds for planning additional facili 
ties at the Communicable Disease Center, and for planning and construction of 
facilities related to the research programs of the National Institutes of Health. 


National Institutes of Health 
Appropriations 
TS , ee Bae bis aa . _ $400, 000, 000 
RNR gis oh Sectocwcens sceaea aa e ts ee 0 


The appropriations for the operating research and training programs of the 
National Institutes of Health, while requested at the same overall level as was 
appropriated in 1960, will support a significant program increase. In evaluat- 
ing this increase, it is important to consider it in the context of the recent 
history of appropriations for these programs as well as the relationship which 
this year’s progress bears to the achievement of our goals of support. 

Appropriations to the Department for medical research have increased more 
than fivefold since 1954. The 1960 congressional increase in those appropria- 
tions was approximately $106 milion over 1959, the largest increase ever 
enacted for medical research and training. Of the total appropriation of $400 
million enacted for 1960, approximately $281 million will be spent for medical 
research, with the balance largely being used for training, dissemination of 
research results through technical assistance and demonstrations, and related 
purposes. 

The 1961 appropriation forecasts the availability of funds to permit a $14 
million increase in obligations for medical research, bringing total obligations in 
this field to $295 million. This program increase can be achieved because of 
two special circumstances in 1960: First, there will be an estimated unobli- 
gated balance at the end of this year of $5.8 million: and second, because during 
1960 a large amount is being used for a nonrecurring item in training activities. 

The $14 million estimated increase is related to the objective of permitting 
the National Institutes of Health to reach a goal of $350 million in annual 
expenditures for medicai research by 1965 (this excludes training and other 
activities). Such a goal was recommended in 1958 by the Bayne-Jones Com- 
mittee as a goal to be reached not later than 1970. We believe this goal can 
and should be reached by 1965. If the amounts made available for medical 
research are increased by $14 million per year as proposed for 1961, our goal 
will be reached. 

The estimate also includes a request to remove the existing 15 percent limita- 
tion on the allowance for indirect costs for medical research grants. This 
change has reneatedly been recommended by universities and consultants who 
have studied the burden of indirect costs of research, and is supported in order 
to prevent an unwarranted channeling of institutional resources from other 
areas, such as training, to the support of research grant projects. 


Construction grants 
Appropriations 
Psa oe ce ee hee ee Si Ue $171, 200, 000 
ah aan gs ere can h a bs cece ar eneiccccaneed ed obceaaeata emma —90, 000, 000 
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Reductions in appropriations are proposed by the President for construction 
vrants, which I have noted above. As the President has stated, the appropri- 
ation level requested for grants for hospital construction in 1961 is consistent 
with the levels achieved by this program before increases were made at the 
time of the 1958 recession. 

The reduced level requested for grants for waste treatment works construc- 
tion reflects a basic conviction of the President concerning the appropriate 
Federal, State, and local share of responsibility of this program. 

It is hoped that the reduction in grants for the construction of health re- 
search facilities will be offset by initiation of the proposed program of grants 
for construction of teaching facilities. If such a program were to be enacted, 
supplemental funds would be requested. 


Tuberculosis and venereal disease control program 


Appropriations 


Amount saints i $10, 130, 000 
Change____-_- een : 1, 722, 000 


The amounts requested for grants for the two control programs for venereal 
disease and tuberculosis are $1,700,000 less than in 1960. These reductions 
from current-year appropriations are based on the expectation that State and 
local governments will increase their support of these activities. 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Appropriations 
Amount_-— ' , ee Sinan ala : 7 “ , $9, 286, 000 


Ui cat intricate al enehnammlen aici ats P ‘ Z ee me 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital has a special responsibility to care for mentally 
itl! patients of the District of Columbia and for certain other Federal bene- 
ficiaries. 

Almost three-quarters of the operating costs of discharging these responsi- 
bilities is borne by the District of Columbia through reimbursements to the 
budget of this institution. In addition, over a period of years, the District 
will bear an equivalent proportion of the cost of construction and maintaining 
needed physical facilities. 

The total increases in both appropriations and reimbursements for operating 
expenses will run $853,000 and will be used primarily for improvement of patient 
care. This improvement is related to a long-range plan to overcome program 
deticiencies through a phased schedule of staff expansion. 

In addition, increased funds will allow for the establishment of a nucleus 
research staff whose primary function will be to coordinate the research efforts 
of the hospital which will be financed both through this appropriation and through 
applications for NIH grant funds. 

Improvement of physical facilities would also be possible under the request 
which would permit the continuation of the program of major repairs and 
the construction of a 250-bed treatment and cafeteria building that will re- 
place a structure built in 1871. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The programs of the Social Security Administration, oriented as they are 
toward assisting individuals who otherwise would be unable to meet their own 
heeds, proceed along two complementary lines having important interrelation- 
ships with each other and with the whole range of health, education, and re- 
habilitation programs. As you know, many constructive services and basic 
support for millions of our citizens are provided through a social insurance sys- 
tem financed from employer-employee contributions. These programs are sup- 
plemented by appropriations administered through a network of joint Federal, 
State, and local grant-in-aid programs with the provision of supporting Federal 
leadership, consultative, and research services. 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance activities 


Limitations on 
salaries and expenses 


asian eee $203, 200, 000 
isda eink ata nls aa i at, Dalai ls Rael eee +11, 600, 000 
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The employer and employee contributions to the social security trust funds 
will be used in 1960 to supply almost $10.9 billion in benefits to over 14 million 
beneficiaries. These payments which provide basic protection for beneficiaries 
against loss of income through death, disability, and retirement will reach the 
level of $11.7 billion in 1961 and will be extended to an additional 900,000 
persons. 

To administer the increased workloads associated with this constantly ex- 
panding program and to improve the quality of service, increased funds are re- 
quested for administrative expenses in 1961. 

These funds are essential to protect the investment which individuals have 
made in the social security system and are calculated to provide timely service 
to the larger numbers of beneficiaries. Even with this increase, the cost of ad- 
ministering this vast insurance system will run only about 2 percent of the 
social security taxes to be collected. 


Public assistance activities 
Appropriations 


IN asses item paises eae oad $2, O85, 656, 000 
ae al eta eas re at en +45, 811, 000 


Additional funds are required through a supplemental appropriation in 1960 
and in 1961 to meet the essentially uncontrollable increases required to pay the 
Federal share of the joint Federal-State program of assistance to needy aged, 
blind, and disabled individuals and for dependent children. These higher re- 
quirements result from (1) a small increase in the estimated average monthly 
payment per recipient under all programs; (2) an increase in the number of 
recipients under all programs except old-age assistance, which reflects the grow- 
ing number of aged persons who receive benefits under the old-age and survivor’s 
insurance program; and (38) an increase for State and local administrative 
expenses for all programs, primarily due to increases in the average salaries of 
State and local employees. 

To assist and stimulate States and localities in their attempts to emphasize 
the constructive services related to self-help and self-care, the Bureau would 
be enabled, under the appropriation requested, to expand staff development and 
training activities for key State employees. These efforts will include training 
directly by the Federal staff and through contractual arrangements with uni- 
versities or other organizations and institutions. It is a matter of concern 
that present welfare staffs are so relatively poorly trained when they handle 
cases including such complex social problems which in the aggregate involve the 
expenditure of such large amounts of Federal and non-Federal funds. 


Children’s Bureau activities 
Appropriations 


I i a ad Ce oe ae site) tha has Se $50, 874, 000 
IE ch Oa Oe tales eee ead Si ae em ree ey __...-.. +2, 024, 000 


The increased amounts requested for the Children’s Bureau will permit expan- 
sion of the services offered through the program of grants for maternal and 
child health and welfare activities. The requests will also allow strengthening 
of Federal services in the field of assisting States and localities to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency and to launch positive programs for the care and rehabilitation 
of those found delinquent. 

The amounts provided for grants for maternal and child health, crippled chil- 
dren’s, and child welfare activities will enable the Federal Government to par- 
ticipate in the extension of these activities to the growing child population and 
to help meet increasing costs of services. 

The proposed increases for additional Federal staff services are primarily de- 
signed to help meet the increased challenge of the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. That these problems are assuming major social significance is high- 
lighted by the statistics on numbers of juvenile arrests and juvenile court cases. 
These statistics are illuminated in a dramatic manner by the antisocial acts of 
youthful individuals and groups which are committed in our schools and on our 
streets as reported in our daily newspapers. With the resources requested, we 
will attempt to improve the statistics and information available to us, and we 
will be better prepared to meet requests of States for assistance and consultation 
in this area. 
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Cooperative research activities 
Appropriations 
MIs ai Bi cists teen tas cid neg malian as lak ie an aaa cana atti easkintebehdl $700, 000 
NN bite ck ctsinscin eas cach cl at alan etn Sadie bshainds kaplan minpa alae cen nlgldnas eat Madera tees +700, 000 


As this committee realizes, we have previously requested funds, which have 
not been allowed, for initiation of cooperative research in social security. The 
President is once again renewing his request for funds to establish a modest 
program of this type. 

Knowledge is presently lacking about some of the basic problems which are 
the daily concern of social welfare agencies. I°or example, the questions of 
what are the causes of dependency and how can community resources best be 
utilized to assist needy or disorganized families become more self-sufficient or 
stable are the kinds of problems which could be explored through research and 
demonstration projects. 

Programs of this general type have been effective in the field of educa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, and public health and we hope to extend this 
principle to the field of social security with similar positive results. 


Special institutions 
Appropriations 


I i Ra al ci nc i a ih ik a ae aa $10, 574, 000 
CRD ini ti acesecn tee canpeni Bale ong Rina sel i iia aT _ +4, 307, 000 


Recognition is provided in the 1961 estimates of the needs of Gallaudet Col- 
lege and Howard University which are related to their growing enrollments. 
Further improvment of instruction will be possible through improvement of stu- 
dent-faculty ratios and augmentation of amounts available for supplies and 
equipment. In addition, the estimates include provision for some cost in- 
creases consistent with recent budgetary actions. These include (1) faculty 
and staff within-grade salary increases, and (2) those costs associated with the 
maintenance and operation of newly constructed buildings. 

Under the appropriation requests for 1961, the construction programs of both 
these institutions will be continued in an orderly manner within the frame- 
work of their master plans. These requests would permit completion of the 
fourth and final stage of the program of new construction at Gallaudet College, 
and will provide for the planning of two projects and the construction of a 
major building to be used for instructional purposes at Howard University. 

Funds for the American Printing House for the Blind are unchanged and 
are requested to support the program at maximum authorized level. 


Office of the Secretary 


Appropriations 
a al a $6, 287, 000 
a a a aia a a el eS eee +198, 000 


The volume of activities and services performed by the Office of the Sec- 
retary are, of course, dependent in large part upon the demands made be- 
cause of enactment of new legislation and the expansion of programs conducted 
by the several operating agencies. This is true not only of the program co- 
ordination and direction activities of the Office of the Secrtary but also of the 
services performed by the Office of Field Administration and the Office of the 
General Counsel. Deficiencies are also apparent in the administration of the 
surplus property utilization programs, which merit the application of additional 
resources. 

These appropriations will be discussed with you in more detail when you 
specifically consider those requests. 


White House Conference on Aging 
Appropriations 
itis bei ide clei tied nine Ue al $522, 000 
PO Bis ha eriilbnnwthdeiedeed dd wll Gi Jol eat +70, 000 


Increases are requested for the White House Conference on Aging, princi- 
pally for activities associated with the holding of the Conference itself. This 
item will be discussed more extensively by the Under Secretary when the com- 
mittee considers that request. 
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Special foreign currency programs 


Appropriations 
Amount__- al a a caer car tae stmuncnnnn (ee, Com, Cour 
Change_-_--_- satis wuts dea setae te aus utakindatie os ensuite ecg Sameer ae anee Sc Sdedcccons CS, Cpe, eee 


A new series of programs is proposed for initiation in 1961 which would 
utilize foreign currencies derived from the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities overseas. These funds will be used for research, informational, and 
training projects abroad related to similar activities conducted under our regu- 
lar appropriations. 


The amounts requested for the purchase of foreign currencies by the agencies | 


of this Department would be distributed as follows: 


OGice OF MaMCRORiaiis oe ni eu. a i sili i la bea $30, 750 | 
OBies OF Vecn tinal Tema GMC oa as os si isi ai aidieiercememaccuand 930, 000 
I a te i ce bd ca ma a eee 3, 707, 000 
Boscia: Benwiits: AciminimtwGO no < ss i on sce shi ces 25, 650 


In addition to these amounts, funds will be requested in the budget of the 
National Science Foundation for translation costs associated with the above 
activities. 

The activities to be undertaken by the operating agencies of this Department 
will, I believe, be a valuable addition to our programs. They hold promise 
not only of benefiting the foreign countries involved but also of adding to the 
store of knowledge which can be usefully applied to our domestic health, 
education, and welfare problems. 


NEW LEGISLATION 


- : pies . j 

In discussing the appropriation requests above, I have necessarily had to | 
refer to various legislative proposals requested by the President. However, | 
I should like to spend a few moments discussing, on an overall basis, the legis- | 


lation recommended by the President in the areas of our concern which were 
not mentioned above. 

In his state of the Union message, the President made unmistakably clear 
his desire that the Congress enact sound legislation to aid communities to fi- 
nance urgently needed schools. The legislation which was recommended by 
the President and is currently before Congress provides for a prudent and 
reasoned plan to accomplish the purpose of eliminating current deficiencies 
by stimulating State and local efforts to construct schoolrooms. 

The President has also made clear in his budget message his continued sup- 
port for the bill recommended last year to help colleges finance new construe- 
tion needs through Federal loan guarantees and grants. 

It should also be noted that the President asked for repeal of the provision 
of the National Defense Edueation Act that prohibits payments or loans from 
being made to any individual unless he executes an affidavit that he does not 
believe in or belong to any organization which teaches the illegal overthrow of 
the Government. He stated that the affidavit requirement is unwarranted and is 
justifiably resented by a large part of our educational community which feels 
that it is being singled out for this requirement. 

In addition, the President stated that we are reviewing the social security, 
welfare, and health fields to determine appropriate proposals. 

Specitically mentioned in the budget message is the proposal to provide for 
more effective enforcement of the Water Pollution Control Act and to authorize 
greater leadership in dealing with air pollution problems. Other programs 
supported by the President are (1) amendments to the food and drug laws, 
particularly the programs concerned with control of color additives and new 


therapeutic devices, and (2) legislation authorizing special project teaching | 


grants for schools of public health. 

Provision to finance the first-year costs of the above programs are included in 
the budget under “Allowance for contingencies.” 

Also under consideration are amendments to the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program and to the public assistance laws. As decisions are 
made on these and other items, Our proposals are being forwarded to Congress. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this relatively detailed statement, I have tried to illustrate recent achieve- 
ments of the operating agencies of this Department and to point out how the 
1961 budget will continue forward progress toward reaching reasonable goals 
of improvement in health, education, and welfare in a provident and responsi- 
ble manner. 

In considering our budget requests, the House Appropriations Committee has 
recommended net increases of $197.4 million above the amounts requested by the 
President for 1961. The individual witnesses will indicate our recommendations 
concerning each particular item changed by this committee action. However, | 
should like to comment generally upon this action. 

As I have noted earlier in my statement the 1961 budget as requested is a 
positive budget which clearly demonstates the administration’s concern for 
human needs. It is also a budget which attempts to balance all the competing 
demands for the resources available to the Federal Government so as to meet 
those items identified as being of the highest priority. In carrying out these 
policies, the budget reflects a concern that the Federal Government shoulder its 
fair share of responsibility in meeting those needs which must receive the at- 
tention not only of Our National Government but also of the States, localities, 
private voluntary organizations, educational institutions, and individuals. In 
addition, the budget reflects the President’s strong conviction, as stated in his 
budget message, that in periods of high economic activity a substantial payment 
should be made on the public debt in order to counter inflationary forces and 
maintain the growth necessary for a sound economy. 

I can appreciate the fact that in many of the programs this Department admin- 
isters, the needs are virtually unlimited, and that the House committee in consid- 
ering the estimates for these programs could reach a different conclusion about 
the amount of funds which they believed should be appropriated in 1961. How 
ever, I cannot recommend that that action be sustained. 

As Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, I am convinced that the 
appropriations recommended for our Department in the 1961 budget are a fair 
proportion of the total recommended for the Federal Government. Furthermore, 
it is my conviction that the distribution of funds among the various programs 
of our Department represents the means for satisfying the highest priority pro- 
gram needs so as to make possible significant improvements in these programs. 
Considered in this context, I believe the budget requests reflect a better program 
balance than the House committee recommendations. 

Therefore, I recommend that the budget be enacted as submitted by the Presi- 
dent. 

I thank you for this opportunity you have provided for discussion of our plans 
and programs. I shall be happy to attempt to answer any questions you may 
have. 

JENERAL STATEMENT 

Secretary FLeaMiunc. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, the budget that the President submitted for out 
Departme nt does reflect the President’s strong convic tion, as stated 
in his budget message, that in periods of high economic activity a 
substantial payment should be made on the public debt. The budget, 
of course, also reflects his decisions about the : appropriate share which 
should be borne by the Federal Government in meeting health, educa- 
tion, and welfare needs. Then. within these policies, priority needs 
have been identified and provision has been made for expansion in 
programs to meet critical national needs. 


RELATIONSHIP OF 1961 DHEW BUDGET TO PRIOR YEARS 


Within the framework of the policies that governed the President in 
the development of his overall budget, he has, of course, made provi- 
sion for increases in many of our key programs. Looking at it from 
an overall point of view, the President has requested, for the fiseal year 
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1961, $3,431 million in appropriations for all of the programs of our 
Department, and has estimated that the expenditures in 1961 would 
be $3,517 million. 

As you know, the first full year of operation for this Department was 
1954: and since 1954, the appropriations have increased $1.515 billion, 
or about 77.4 percent. 

The expenditures, on the other hand, have increased about $1.535 
billion, or about 77.5 percent. 

During this 7-year period the actions of the Congress and the 
executive branch have increased the health, education, and welfare 
expenditures by a greater proportion than the increases made in the 
Federal budget asa whole. 

For example, in 1954, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare expenditures were $1.982 billion, or about 2.9 percent of the 
total Federal budget expenditures, which at that time were $67.772 
billion. 

The expenditures that the President has estimated for 1961 are pro- 
jected at a level of 83.517 billion, or 4.4 percent of the total Federal 
budget which he has recommended of $79.616 billion. 

Stated another way, the total of Federal expenditures are up 17.8 
percent since 1954 as compared with an increase of 77.5 for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare expenditures. 


BUDGET COMPARISONS 


The 1961 budget request is $169 million above 1959, $35 million 
below the amount already appropriated for 1960, and $72 million 
below the 1960 level, including the supplemental appropriation bill as 
it has passed the Senate. 

Despite this reduction of 2.1 percent in appropriations, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare expenditures will continue 
to increase because of the combination of carryover funds, plus the new 
appropr lation requests. 

The $72 million net decrease in the appropriation request as con- 
trasted with 1960 is made up of decreases totaling $170 million, which, 
in turn, have been partially offset by proposed increases totaling $98 
million. 

REQUESTS FOR INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


I thought, Mr. Chairman, that first of all I would discuss just 
briefly the principal areas where an increase in appropriations for 
1961, as compared w ith 1960, is being requested. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The first area where an increase is being requested is in connection 
with the food and drug laws, and the President has proposed in order 
to continue the program to strengthen the enforcement of the pure food 
and drug laws, and in order to expand activity in the field of radio- 
logical surveillance and control, an increase of $3,064,000. This is a 
20-percent increase over the : appropriated funds for 1960. 

This increase would help to make it possible for us to provide for 
expanded Federal activity by permitting increases in the staff of the 
Food and Drug Administration in line with the recommendations 
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of the Citizens Advisory Committee which, as you know, was ap- 
pointed back in 1954, and which made some long-term recommenda- 
tions which we have used as a guide in connection with the develop- 
ment of programs for this administration. 

In addition, the President’s budget would permit expansion of 

-adiological activity in harmony with an Executive order which he 
issued, and which was later included in statutory law by the Congress, 
and in line with the increased responsibilities that were imposed under 
that order and the subsequent legislation. 


1960 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR FDA RADIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


Now, we did ask for supplemental funds of $332,000 for 1960, 
order to get this program underway. 

Senator Hitz. You did not get those funds, did you? 

Secretary Fiemuina. That is right. Those funds were to be used 
for equipment. 

Senator Huu. I will be glad to have your opinion as to the need, 
or I might use the words “the necessity” for those funds ? 

Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I feel very keenly that we do 
need that money. I am sorry it. was not included in the supplemental 
because it would have given us the opportunity to get the basic equip- 
ment during this fiscal year so that we would be ready to step up our 
activities in 1961; but if the funds are not going to be included in 
the supplement: and I understand that deci ision has been made— 
then I would say that this amount of money is needed for equipment 
in order to get this work underway. 

Senator Hin. Well now, as I understand it, in the bill now, or in 
the budget now, are the funds for the personnel to use this equipment ? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is correct. 

Senator Hiri. Of course, if they are going to use the equipment 
and do the job, they have to have the equipment. 

Secretary Fiemuine. That is right. This is the starting point as 
far as this activity is concerned, because the 1961 budget does call 
for about $1 million in this area in the way of expenditures for per- 
sonnel and related purposes and, as you say, the a have this 
other need. This year we are only spending about $350,000 in this 
area, and that will be stepped up to $1 million under the 1961 budget. 

Senator Hiri. How long do you estimate it will take to get the 
equipment, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Fremmrinea. Mr. Kelly estimates 30 to 90 days. 

Senator Hinz. It will take 30 to 90 days? 





IMPROVEMENT OF FACILITIES 


Secretary Fremminea. That is right. Also, Mr. Chairman, the 
increased funds for 1961 will make it possible for us to make con- 
tinued progress in the direction of implementing the food additives 
amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which was passed 
in 1958. Likewise, they will provide us with an opportunity of 
further improving some of our field facilities, some of our field labora- 
tories. In addition—and this is not included, of course, in our budget, 
but I do want to make note of the fact that included in the General 
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Services Administration budget for 1961 is an item of $23,800,000 
for a new headquarters building for the Food and Drug 
Administration. 
Now, I can say to you, on the basis of my experience over the last 
19 or 20 months, I am convinced of the fact that they really need it. 
Senator Hiri. They need that building. 
Secretary FLemmine. They do. I would say they need it desper- 
—— — ‘der to doa good job, so I hope that request will be std on 
avorably 


SCOPE OF FDA RESPONSIBILITIES 


Senator Hii. I take it you feel that the responsibility of the Food 
and Drug Administration today is far far greater, and their respon- 
sibilities are multiplied many times than they were, say, years ago? 

Secretary FLemurne. That is true. 

Senator Hiri. And they multiply more day by day, is that not true? 

Secretary Fieminc. That is right. We are just going through a 
period here.where developments take place so fast in these three areas 
that it does add considerably to the responsibilities of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

T would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: T have had the opportunity 
of working rather closely with them, and I am convinced of the fact 
that it is a fine career service and a career service that is endeavoring 
to render the consumer the perfection to which a consumer is entitled. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Now, the second major area where increases have been requested by 
the President over 1960 is in connection with the implementation of 
the essential programs of the National Defense Education Act and also 
the strengthening of the services of the Office of Education, including 
cooperative research in the field of education. 

For these purposes, the President has requested an increase of $11,- 
927,000 over the funds appropriated for 1960. This is an increase of 
6.9 percent. 

Senator Hitx. Mr. Secretary, may I ask this: How do your budget 
estimates compare with the authorizations contained in the Defense 
Act? Do you have that, Mr. Kelly ? 

Mr. Fremuine. We will be glad to give you that. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Downey ‘furnished me, Mr. Kelly, with the 1961 
authorization, and it would amount to $235,750,000, and the 1961 
budget estimate, $171 million. Is that about correct ? 

Secretary Fremmrne. That is about correct. 

Mr. Keiiy. There is one aspect of it, I might call to your attention, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is, we have requested language in connection 
with the title that deals with the distribution of funds for the purchase 
of equipment related to mathematics and science and foreign language, 
instruction, which will make it possible for all of the States to get up 
to the maximum authorization for their State, but it recognizes that 
all of the States will not request the full authorization. 

Senator Hix. But those who already have the funds available to 
carry out their matching part will, under this language, be able to get 
their full amount of Federal funds? 

Mr. Kerry. That is correct. 
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REQUESTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT PROGRAMS 


Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, of the $11,927,000 increase 
requested for the Office of Education, $11,300,000 relates to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. This will provide for full authoriza- 
tion or its equivalent for the national defense fellowship title, and 
for grants to States for equipment and minor remodeling related to 
science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction. “This latter 
may be particularly true if this language is accepted. 

Also, the full authorization is provided for grants to States for 
guidance, counseling, and testing. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 


Senator Hii. Now, you speak about the fellowship title. What 
percent of the applications for fellowships have you been able to 
meet ? 

Secretary Firming. I know, on the first round for the academic 
year that it is now in effect, my recollection is that we had something 
like 6,000 applications for the 1,000 fellowships that we were author- 
ized to grant, under the law. I have not seen the figures for this 
year. 

Senator Hirn. You might supply those for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

National defense fellowships for the current academic year 1959-60 were 
awarded in fiscal year 1959. There were 6,000 fellowship requests for the 1,000 
authorized awards. During fiscal year 1960, there were 5,400 requests for 


national defense fellowships for the academic year 1960-61 as compared with 
1.500 authorized awards. 


STATUS OF ESTIMATE FOR THE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Secretary Fremminea. For the other National Defense Education 
Act programs, the funds requested will provide State grants to the 
extent that the States will have matching dollars and then in other 
instances will provide a step in the direction of a planned growth 
so as to maintain high-quality Se ams. 

Now, there is one part of the National Defense Education Act on 
which we, as the President’s budget message indicates, have not yet 
submitted a final figure. That relates to the student loan program. 

At the time that we worked on the presentation of the budget we 
did not have sufficient experience with the program during the present 
academic year to develop a firm estimate. The information that we 
have requested from the colleges and universities that are operating 
under the program has now been furnished to us, and we are in the 
process of analyzing that information and as soon as we have finished 
analyzing it we will present a new request, a revised request to the 
Budget Bureau for its consideration. U ndoubtedly, there will be a 
further communication from the President dealing with this sani 
lar item. 

Senator Hii. It is your hope and also your plan that this further 
communication will come to the Congress in time for the Congress 
to act for the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Firemmrine. Yes, sir; that is our plan. In fact, I think 
we will be in a position to get in touch with the Budget Bureau on 
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the matter within a period of the next week or 2 weeks, and we will 
certainly urge them to submit it to the Congress, so that ‘the C ongress 
can act before it adjourns. 

Senator Hitn. Well, you realize if that message could come to us 
before this bill is acted On in the Senate, we could put a further rider 
into this bill. Now, there might very likely be some supplementary 
or deficiency bill that could come before the closing of the session, but 
I think it would be better if you could get those funds in this bill. 

Secretary FLemuine. We will try ‘to do that. agree with you. 
We will certainly get our information to the Bide Bureau just as 
quickly as we can, and I will certainly pass along that suggestion. 
This is something we would like to do. 


RESEARCH AND SERVICES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Under the heading of “Salaries and expenses,” in the Office of Edu- 
= 
cation, We are requesting an increase of $627,000. This would provide 


for 25 new positions w ithin the Department to meet some high-priority | 
needs that we have identified, and it would also provide an increase | 


of $157,000 for the cooperative research program. This, in turn, 
would enable us to carry forward the program in terms of the amount 
of funds for new projects at approximately the same level that it is 
being carried forward in this year. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, turning next to the third major area in the 
President’s budget. 


Senator Hix. Mr. Secret: ry, if I may interrupt you while on this | 


Office of Education item, I would like to ask you a question about 
Public Law 874. 

Secretary FLemMinG. I was coming to that. 

Senator Hix. Well, if you are coming to it, you go right ahead. 

Secretary Firemomina. I was going to identify that as one of the 
items where we were asking for a decrease. 

Senator Hitt. These are increases. Well, you go right ahead in 
yourown way. That isall right. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Yes; at this moment I was just identifying 
the items where the budget calls for an increase. 

Senator Hiti. Well, vou go right ahead, s 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Secretary Fremmine. The third major area where the President’s 
budget is asking for an increase is in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation, and, as you know from the testimony that was presented yester- 
day, the budget is asking for an increase of $4,833,000 in this area, 
or an increase of 7.3 percent over 1960. 


STATE GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACTIVITIES 


As you know, and as undoubtedly the testimony brought out yester- 
day, under the heading of “Grants to States” we are requesting an 
increase of $2,600,000. 

This would provide funds at a rate which will permit most States to 
expand their rehabilitation programs as rapidly as their own resources 
will permit. This is not true with a few of the States, as was brought 
out by the testimony yesterday. 
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STATES WITH FUNDS UNMATCHED BY FEDERAL GRANTS 


Senator Hinx. Well, if I may interrupt you again, the testimony 
yesterd: 1y brought out there would be 18 of the 50 States that would 
have funds ready and available to match Federal funds that will not 
vet all of these Federal funds unless an increase was made in the 
budget estimate ? 

Secretary Fremminc. That is correct. In other words, 18 of the 
States, in effect, are moving ahead at a more rapid rate than the Fed- 
eral matching formula calls for and we are de lighted that they are, 
but also there are still quite a number of States that are lagging 
behind the Federal matching formula, and we certainly hope they 
will come up to it. 

I would like to say this: that I personally have been very pleased 
with the progress this program is making, and has made, over a 
period of the last several years. 

As you know, in this past year, as a result of the program 81,000 
persons were actually rehabilitated and we hope that this partic wlar 
year—the year that we are in at the present time, that it will come up 
close to the 90,000 figure, and 1961 will get up to the 93,000 figure. I 
think the progress 1s very encouraging, although there is still room 
for additional progress. 

[ have appreciated very much the fact that both the executive 
and legislative branches have provided each year for an increase in 
the program so that we can say to the States that we are ready and 
willing to keep moving ahead. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Now, under the “Research and training” item in this particular 
area, the Budget requests an increase of $2,100,000. This would pro- 
vide for the same number of new research projects as last year, and 
of course, in addition, we would support the outstanding projects. 

It would also make provision for continued increase in the essential 
related training programs to increase the number of skilled profes- 
sional personnel i in this area. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


The fourth major area where the budget, as submitted, calls for an 
increase is in connection with the addition of resources for environ- 
mental health activities, including increased research and training 
in radiological health and research and technical assistance, in air 
wa water pollution. 

Also involved in this increase are additional funds for the national 
health survey and likewise we are requesting some additional funds 
for the Office of the Surgeon General. 


PROGRESS ON THE NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Secretary, how is that national health survey 
progressing ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Well, my feeling is that it has been moving 
ahead in a very satisfactory manner. It is certainly yielding some 
very inter resting and important information, and it seems to me that 
Wwe are getting ourselves into a position now where, instead of dealing 
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in generalizations, we can deal in facts, which | think is all to the 
good. 

The additional funds that we are asking for the coming year would 
make it possible for the Public Health Service to begin validating 
some of the results of interviews with the health examination pro- 
gram. As you know, up to the present time, the emphasis has been 
on the interviewing approach. 

Now they feel it would be worthwhile, and helpful to validate some 
of this through a health examination program. 

I thing that this is going to put us, as a Nation, in a position where 
we can certainly do much more intelligent work in dealing with the 
whole public health area than has been the case up to the present 
time. 

INCREASES FOR ENVIRON MENTAL HEALTIL PROGRAMS 


Altogether. these increases total about $7,154,000, which ts an in- 
crease of around 31 percent over the funds appropriated in 1960 in 
these particular areas to which I have referred. 

The largest amount of that proposed increase is in the field 
of environmental health, where we are requesting an increase of 
S86. 116.000, 

You have undoubtedly noticed that the budget has been revamped 
as far as its presentation is concerned, so as to bring together the 
environmental health programs in the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Actually, we have more than doubled the funds that will be available 
for radiological health activities, that is we will have if Congress 
coneurs in this recommendation. 


1960 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Also, in connection with the Public Health Service activity in this 
area, we did request in a supplemental $350,000 for long leadtime 
equipment. This item was included in the bill as it passed the Sen 
ate and, as I understand it, it is now in conference. 

Senator Hitx. It is in conference. 

Secretary FiemMmina. That is rieht. The House did not include 
it. I hope that the conferees will decide to include it. 

Here again, if they do, it means we will be in a position to move 
ahead much more expeditiously than would otherwise be the case. 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION PROGRAMS 


Also, the funds that are proposed do call for increased activity 
in the field of air pollution. It calls for increased activity, for ex- 
ample, in connection with the research related to exhaust fumes and 
the effects these exhaust fumes are having on polluting of the air. 

In addition, the increased funds will also make provision for ma- 
terial strengthening of the water pollution program, particularly 
the enforcement aspects of that program. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Then, finally, provision is made for strengthening management serv- 
ices in the Office of the Surgeon General. I might say there, Mr. 
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Chairman, that I believe that these particular requests are thoroughly 
justified. The management job that confronts the Surgeon General 
today is a terrific one, as you well appreciate; and it does seem to me 
we do need to provide him with additional professional personnel 
which can help him to discharge his very important management 
responsibilities. 

Senator Hitt. You use the word “responsibilities” and I also used 
it a little while ago myself. ‘The Surgeon General certainly has tre- 
mendous responsibilities; is that not true? 

Secretary FLemmrine. There is no question about it. 

Senator Hix. He has so very many problems. 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right. I have the feeling, as is so 
often the case, that the services available to him in his own immediate 
oflice have not kept pace with those increased responsibilities, and this 
is an effort to make a start, anyhow, in correcting that situation. 


INDIAN HraLtH PROGRAMS AND HOSPITAL PROGRAMS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Then the fifth area, fifth major area where we are asking for an 
increase Is In connection with the improvement of direct medical care 
programs administered for Indians and by Freedmen’s Hospital and 
St. Elizabeths Hospit: al. These increases total $1,930,000, or, on a 
percentage basis, 3.6 percent greater than 1960, 

In the tield of Indi: in health activities, we are asking for an increase 
of $1,676,000. This would be used for the staffing of newly con- 
structed facilities and for the greater utilization of new or modernized 
facilities. 

Senator Hitt. You refer to a new facility, and for the sake of the 
record, give us the location of that facility, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary FLemMinG. Gallup, N. Mex. 

Senator Hinn. That is what I thought, Gallup, N. Mex. 

Secretary Fremainea. That is right. Mr. Chairman, that is Gallup, 
N. Mex., and Sells, Ariz. 

Senator Hiii. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Fiemuine. On Freedmen’s Hospital, we are requesting 
an increase of $112,000 to provide for improved patient care and to 
expand the training program through appropriation increases and 
increased reimbursements. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


In connection with St. Elizabeths Hospital, we are asking for an 
increase of $142,000. This increase, plus the increasing reimburse- 
ments from the District of Columbia government, would allow for an 
improvement in patient care and permit the establishment of a nucleus 
research staff. 

Senator Hitt. Now you speak of a research staff. That would be 
tied in, would it not, with the Institute of Mental Health? 

Secretary Fremmine. Yes, indeed. The research program there 
will certainly be carried on on a cooperative basis, but we are asking 
for authority that would permit them to have a few people on their 
own staff dealing with these research problems so that there could 
be better coordination and better cooperation between the hospital and 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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As you may recall, last year the Congress, for the first time, included 
appropriation language which makes it possible for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital to apply “for. grants from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Up until then, they could not apply. That did not seem, 
tome, to make good sense at all. 

Senator Hiti. Perhaps almost every other hospital could, but St. 
Elizabeths could not; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. We repaired that damage. 

Secretary Fiemainea. That is right. As I understand it, they are 
in the process of making some requests for funds that we think will 
help them tremendously in attracting the kind of staff that you want 
to attract at St. Elizabeths Hospital if they can hold out some re- 
search opportunities. ‘These days are not going to attract No. 1 
people unless you also provide them with an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a research program. 

Senator Hiri. And this will do that, will it not ? 

Secretary Fremuine. That is right. Now this we regard as a very 
significant step in the right direction. 


PusLic ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


Now the sixth major area where we are requesting an increase, as 
contrasted with the 1960 budget, is in connection with the provision of 
the additional funds required for grants to States for assistance to 
needy aged, blind, and disabled persons and to dependent children; 
and these proposed increases total $45,500,000 which is an increase of 

2 percent over 1960. 

This makes provision for dealing with the requirements occasioned 
by the increased number of recipients in all programs except old-age 
assistance, Where there is a slight declining curve. 

Secondly, it makes provision for a higher average monthly benefit 
payment in all programs; and, thirdly, it provides for increases in 
the State and local administrative costs due primarily to increases in 
the average salaries of State and local employees. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE PURPOSES 


The seventh major area where we are requesting increases, as con- 
trasted with 1960, is in connection with the augmentation of funds 
provided for grants to States for maternal and child health and 
welfare purposes. 

Here we are asking for an increase of $2 million, which is an 
increase of 4.3 percent. 

This would provide an increase of approximately $666,000 each 
for maternal and child health, crippled children, and child welfare 
programs, to extend services to the growing child population and to 
help meet increasing costs of these services. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


The eighth major area we are asking for an increase, and it is not 
a large increase but, in my judgment, a very important increase, is in 
connection with the initiation of a program of research in social 
security to bolster efforts to assist individuals to achieve self-help and 
self-care. 
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As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, the Congress, in passing the 
social security amendment in 1956, authorized the executive branch 
to engage in research programs of this nature, and, at the same time, 
it also authorized it to engage in a grant program designed to help 
deal with the very serious shortages that exist in the area of profes- 
sional personnel in the welfare field. 

As you will also recall, Mr. Chairman, on at least three occasions 
we have asked for funds for this research program and they have 
been denied. 

In looking at the markup of the bill by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, | note that they have again 
deleted this particular item. 

Senator Hitt. They made a reduction. 

Secretary FLemine. If I may just confine myself to the research 
item for a moment, I find it difficult to understand why these funds 
are not made available. 

As you know, we have had successful experiences in the research 
area in all of the other program areas for which we have responsi- 
bility. Here we are in the 1961 budget asking for appropriations in 
excess of $2 billion to be granted to the States in order to help them 
carry on their public assistance programs in these four categories. 
Certainly, it seems to me that it would constitute a very wise and 
a very sound investment to appropriate What is a compar atively 
small amount. of money when you consider the magnitude of the 
total program, namely, $700,000, in order that the Federal Govern- 
ment may begin to exercise some leadership in this very important 
research area. We do not know as much as we should know about 
the causes of dependency, and this would provide us with an oppor- 
tunity to exercise what I think would be very effective leadership in 
this area. 

It is my recollection that this committee did act favorably on this 
request last year but that your action did not prevail in conference. 

I would hope that the committee would again act favorably, and 
I would also hope that this time, if you do, ‘that your recommenda- 
tion will prevail in conference between the two Houses. 

Senator Hitt. Would you not think that this small amount of 
money going into this cooperative research program has in it great 
possibilities for pay ing mighty good dividends? 

Secretary Fieminc. Mr. Chairman, that is my feeling. I mean 
I think we can get some excellent dividends from it. 


TRAINING OF STATE AND LOCAL WELFARE WORKERS 


Now we did not, Mr. Chairman, this year, renew our request for 
a specific appropriation for training under the authorization of the 
1956 act. We did, however, step up the amount of money that we 
requested under other provisions of the act under which we can match, 
as you know, on a 50-50 basis, the amount of money that the States 
put into the item of training. In fact, I think we asked for an increase 
of about $282,000, but this particular request was also denied. 

Senator Hitt. Do you feel that if State and local health personnel 
were better trained they might be able to do a more effective and 
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efficient job and thereby it would mean a savings to the taxpayers? 
Isthat your thought ? 

Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, that is definitely my thought. 
Incidentally, I should correct the record at this point. The $282,000 
additional funds that we are requesting there would be unmatched 
funds, but wherever you touch activities in the field of public assist- 
ance you are reminded of the fact that a part of the problem is the 
difficulty of having these matters handled by inadequately trained 
personnel; and it just stands to reason that if they were handled by 
adequately trained personnel that in many instances the people con- 
cerned would get better service. I agree with you. I think that in 
the long run it would constitute a savings of funds. 

Senator Hirt. And there would necessarily be a great growth in 
the number of beneficiaries of public assistance programs this year 
is that not true ? 

Secretary Ftemuine. That is correct. As I indicated just a little 
earlier, the curve is up in all categories except in the aid to the aged, 
and that curve goes down slowly because of the fact that more and 
more people are becoming eligible under the old-age survivors, and 
disability program. This is a trend that all of us expected. In fact, 
if it had not developed, we would have been very disappointed, but 
in fact it has developed. However, in other categories the trend is in 
the other direction. 


PLANNED PROGRAM OF DIRECT FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 


Now the ninth major area where we are requesting an increase over 
the amount available in 1960 is in connection with the provision of 
funds which are designed to implement a balanced, planned program 
of direct Federal construction designed to provide needed facilities 
over a period of years. In this case, the increase over the 1960 
budget is $13,765,000 or an increase of 239 percent. 

Now this will enable us to continue the building programs of both 
Howard University and Gallaudet College. As you know, those pro- 
grams have been underway now for a consider ‘able period of time. 
Then, in addition, it would provide planning funds and/or construc- 
tion funds for needed facilities for the Indian health program, for 
the environmental health program, for the National Institutes of 
Health, for the Communicable Disease Center, and also for St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING OVERSEAS FINANCED BY COUNTERPART FUNDS 


The 10th major area where there is an increased request for funds 
over 1960—and in fact is a brandnew area—is in connection with the 
establishment of special supplementary research and training pro- 
grams overseas utilizing foreign currency; and altogether there is in- 
cluded in the budget for that purpose $4,694,000. 

This would provide funds for research, informational, and train- 
ing projec ts abroad similar to activities conducted under our regular 
appropriations. 

In our judgment, these would not only benefit foreign countries, 
but. would also add to the store of knowledge which could be applied 
to domestic health, education, and welfare pr roblems. 
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The proposed distribution of the funds is as follows: 


Or Cae Cr 0a eNO in Ss cic oie ceensacagea db ecqennialreserebaenebaommiaieaons $30, 750 
For the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation____.____.______________ 930, 000 
For the Puwite: Feenitik Service... 36540502 ei 3, 707, 000 
For the Social Seeurity Administration: «2. 6 csssecceccnccnen des 25, 650 


OTHER AREAS OF INCREASE 


There are a number of other items where increases are being re- 
quested in the President’s 1961 budget. For example, we are request- 
ing an increase in “Grants for library services” of $1,169,000. This 
provides a maximum allotment for all qualifying States ‘and would 
fully meet the available matching funds of other States. I notice 
that the House committee has increased that item by $200,000 because 
they said they had information to the effect that the State of Indiana 
was going to come into the program. We have not had the oppor- 
tunity to check on that particular matter, but if it develops that the 
State of Indiana has decided officially to come into the program, of 
course that kind of adjustment should be made. 

Senator Hiri. You think Indiana should have her share? 

Secretary Fremminc. That is right. When we submitted the 
budget it was our understanding that they were not going to come 
in under the program. They may have changed their minds. 

We are also asking for an increase in the operating expenditure 
budget of Howard University of $473,000. 

This constitutes another step in the direction of improving the 
instruction and strengthening the related programs of Howard Uni- 
versity. 

And then there is this item to which I have already referred, 
namely, an item under the Bureau of Public Assistance of $311,000 
to allow, among other things, for expansion of training of key State 
and local welfare employees 

I have already commented on that but again I hope that although 
the House committee did not act favorably, that the Senate com- 
mittee will find it possible to act favorably. 

Senator Hitn. Mr. Secretary, when you were over in the House, did 
you discuss much on this item ¢ 

Secretary FLtemmina. No; I have tried to justify it just the way I 
have at the present time. The chairman of the subcommittee, I 
think, seemed to indicate agreement, but there was not any discus- 
sion on the part of any of the other members of the committee. 


DECREASE IN APPROPRIATION FROM 1960 


Now, Mr. Chairman—and I hope this method of presentation is 
helpful to the committee—up to now I have dealt with all the items 
where the President’s budget calls for an increase over the 1960 items. 
but now I will deal with the items where the President’s budget calls 
for decreases from 1960 and then, finally, I will deal with the items 
where there is no change in the 1961 budget , or no proposed changes 
rather, in the 1961 budget, over 1960. 
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REDUCTIONS IN CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Now the principal area of decrease, as contrasted with 1960, as 
far as the President’s budget is concerned, is that of construction 
grants, in which reductions were made totaling $90 million. 

Although recommendations for these programs are 34 percent be- 
low the level of funds appropriated for this year, I think it should 
be noted the Vv are over 20 percent higher than ‘the appropriations 1'e- 
quested by the President in 1960. 

In other words, they are below what the Congress appropriated in 
1960 but they are 20 percent above what the President requested in 
1960. 

WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Now the first area is in connection with the grants for waste treat- 
ment works, 

The funds requested in the President’s Budget are equal to the 
funds that he requested in 1960, namely, $20 million. 

This particular figure represents, as the P resident indicated in his 
budget message, a conviction on his Bs that the great bulk of the 
eost of such facilities should be borne by the States and local com- 
munities that need them. 

Senator Hitt. You will note in that connection, Mr. Secretary, that 
the House Committee put a figure of $45 million in there, which was 
the same as last vear. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION GRANT PROGRAMS 


Secretary FLemMinG. Yes, 1] noted that, Mr. Chairman. 

The second construction area where the budget calls for a decrease 
over the amount appropriated in 1960, but an increase over the amount 
requested for 1960, is for the hospital construction program, the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program. 

The figure that the President had requested will assure the develop- 
ment of general hospital beds suflicient to cover population increases, 
to cover replacement of beds declared “unacceptable,” and would pro- 
vide for the reduction of about 6,000 beds in the cumulative backlog 
of bed needs. 

Senator Hitz. This backlog is a great deal, is it not ? 

Secretary Fremmine. Yes, sir. In the general beds to which this 
6,000 figure relates, it is my understanding that the estimated deficit 
now runs around 158,000. 

Senator Hit. 158,000? 

Secretary Fremuine. That is right. And this would be a reduc- 
tion of 6,000 in that particular deficit. 


HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES GRANTS 


Now the budget, as presented, calls for a decrease of $5 million for 
erants for construction of health research facilities, that is, from $30 
million to $25 million. We hope, however, that we will have before 
the Congress a proposal which will authorize grants to medical schools 
for training facilities. If such a proposal is ‘submitted and approved 
by the Congress, this will probably call for about $10 million for the 
first year of the operation of the program. Thus, if you combine the 
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two programs, that is, the $25 million that is requested in the budget 
for research fac ilities for medical schools and then if we are ulti- 
mately put in a position where we can ask for funds for the training 
facilities that would give us a total of $35 million, or an increase of 
$5 million over the amount provided this year 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 


Senator Hitt. Of course, you would have to have legislation for 
that. 

Secretary FLemuina. That is right. 

Senator Hiti. You have to go through the legislative process before 
you could get that appropriation. 

Secretary FLremMine. That is correct. It is my hope we can get a 
legislative proposal of this kind up very shortly, so that it will be 
possible for Congress to authorize such funds in order that we can 
then make a request for the appropriation. I personally feel that this 
isa step that should be taken. 

As you know, of course, the executive branch has requested : nuthor- 
ization of this type in the past. So far, it has not been acted on 
favorably, but I do believe that, as we consider the problems that 
the medical schools are up against, that it would constitute a sound 
step forward. 

RELATION OF RESEARCH TO TEACHING 


Senator Hit. 1 notice you used the words “training program” a 
while ago. 

Secretary FLremMinG. Teaching. 

Senator Hini. I am trying to get a picture of what you had in 
mind. Ordinarily, when you speak of schools, you use the words 
“education” or “educational programs.” Does this training have some 
particular significance in your mind, since you are such a distin- 
guished edueator / 

Secretary FuemMinge. No, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in back 
of that particular term. What I am talking about is helping the 
medical schools construct facilities that could be used for both teach- 
ing’ and research purposes. 

Senator Hinn. In other words, they could @o as classrooms or as 
libraries or anything that was needed to train and prepare and edu- 
cate a young man to be a doctor: is that right / 

Secretary Fremminc. That is right. It seems to me that the line 
of demarcation that we try to draw now is a rather unrealistic line 
of demareation. It is a little bit difficult for me thinking in terms 
of the problem of educational administration, to see just how you 
ean dedicate a building solely for use for research purposes. The fact 
of the matter is that I regard research as a part of the teaching 
process, and it seems to me that undoubtedly a good many of the build- 
ings that have been constructed are buildings that, if we were realistic 
about it, we would have to conclude are a part of the teaching process. 
It is one of the great reasons for having research as an integral part 
of our academic work. Of course, we hope to get very significant re 
sults from the research, but I do not see how you can have an effective 
teaching institution without a very effective research program also. 

Senator Hitt. Would the $10 million go for the physical facilities ? 
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Secretary Fremmine. That is right. And of course it would just 
represent the first year’s start along that line. 

Senator Hinw. I see. 

Secretary FLemMinG. Now, in this connection I might mention just 
two other areas in the health field where the budget shows a decrease, 


GRANTS TO SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


First, it shows a decrease in grants to schools of public health, 
That is simply due to the fact that the authorization runs out. 

Senator Hiit. What will be your recommendation now ¢ 

Secretary FLEMMING. We certainly hope that the authorization will 
be renewed, and there is legislation pending on this before the House 
committee at the present time. If it is renewed, of course we would 
then request funds in order to implement it. We are not in a position 
now to request funds for this particular purpose because of the fact 
the authorization itself expires on June 30, 1960. 

Senator Hitz. The legislation before the House goes a little fur- 
ther, though, than the legislation on which we are appropriating 
funds; is that right ? 

Secretary Fremmine. Yes. The only reason I am hesitating is 
that I am not quite sure of what the status of the legislation before 
the House is. 

Senator Hiri. As far as I know, it is still in committee. 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. We have suggested to the 
House committee that they consider the utilization of the special proj- 
ect grant approach to the schools of public health. I think there 
is some interest on their part in that particular approach. 

Let me just say this: There is no question in my mind at all but 
that the Federal Government must become a partner with these 
schools of public health in connection with their operation. As you 
know probably better than I do, they are up against a rather des- 
perate situation. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 


Senator Hiru. There are only 11 of them, as I reeall, in the whole 
United States, which supply the public health personnel for all of 
the 50 States: is that not true ? 


Secretary Firemmtnc. And also supply a great many persons for | 


the Federal Government. 

Senator Hix. Yes. It is also for your State and local county 
public health service. 

Secretary Fremmina. That is right. They have also made a tre- 
mendous contribution in training public health people from other 
nations. I have been tremendously impressed with the number that 
have taken their work at one of these schools of public health. I 
think the schools have rendered an outstanding service, and I think 
they are up against a serious financial problem and I would say, of 
all of the areas of education that I can think of, certainly this is one 
where the Federal Government has a greater justification than in 
almost any other area for giving assistance, because they are schools 
of public health and, as was well pointed out, are the training grounds 
for those who are going into public health work. 
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I am confident that we will be able to reach a meeting of minds on 
the way in which this legislation should be handled and that there will 
be a supplemental request for the funds. 

Senator Hint. May I ask this: Have you appeared before the Legis- 
lative Committee of the House in this session ¢ ¢ 

Secretary Ftemmine. Not this session, Mr. Chairman; no. I was 
before them last session and I am hoping that I will have at least 
another opportunity to appear before them very soon. Iam sure that 
the chairman of the subcommittee, your distinguished colleague from 
your State, is very much interested in this, and is making plans along 
this line. 

Senator Hitt. He is very much interested. I will say that as chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the Senate which has jurisdiction 
in this matter we would welcome any suggestion that you might make 
as to meeting these needs which you have so well expressed here today. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL RELIEF 


Secretary FLemina. This has top priority as far as my own inter- 
at is concerned, and I intend to do everv thing T ean to expedite it so 
that. we can work out something that will be satisfac ‘tory all the way 
around. 

Senator Hitz. As you say, there is certainly a strong reason for the 
Federal Government to give some relief in this field. 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. Of course, we cannot afford 
to have fewer schools of public health, and I think that would be the 
end result if the Federal Government did not work out this kind of a 
partnership arrangement. 

Senator Hity. It was so well brought out that the schools contribute 
so much trained personnel for the Federal Government, is that not so? 

Secretary Freamina. Yes, sir; and I am sure we have a direct 
interest. 

Senator Hint. We certainly have. Now we have Annapolis and 
the Air Force Academy to train personnel for our own military forces, 
but these schools are training this type of personnel that we must have 
and do have in our Federal Government, is that not so? 

Secretary Fremuine. That is right. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOLS IN FEDFRALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Now the next and last area, which accounts for the decreases, the 
proposed decreases in the 1961 budget from the 1960 budget is in con- 
nection with the so-called federally affected or impacted areas, as far 
as school construction and assistance in the operation of the schools is 
concerned, 

There is an estimated decrease of $76 million for these two programs 
and as the President indicated in his budget message, this decrease is 
related to legislation in this particular area that he has sponsored 

REDUCED RATE OF PAYMENT 

The objective of the legislation is to redefine the Federal responsi- 
bility in what is felt would be a more equitable manner by primarily 
reducing, not eliminating, as some people have concluded, but by re- 


ducing the rate of payment for children whose parents work on Fed- 
eral property but live on fully taxable property. The President does 
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feel that the present situation is inequitable and that it could be cleared 
up by the legislation that has been proposed. 

Now I should point this out, that the budget estimates for 1961 were 
designed to provide full entitlement under the administration-spon- 
sored legislative proposal. We have some indication now that the 
data on which this particular figure was developed was not accurate, 
so it may be necessary for us to make achange. This is something that 
we are now computing and we are in the process of discussing with the 
Budget Bureau. 

Senator Hint. Well, this is true, is it not, Mr. Secretary, that the 
House committee last year very definitely rejected the administration’s 
legislative proposal in this matter / 

Secretary FLemMmine. They had hearings, and, as I understand 
the motion in the committee was to “table.” 

Senator Hint. “Table.” You know what “table” means, do you 
not ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. I sure do. I think they did indicate that 
they they might give the matter further consideration at this session, 
but I have not heard of any movement along that line. 

Senator Hitz. I was very much inte rested when this question came 
up on the supplemental bill, to see the very strong support for pro- 
viding the funds for these entitlements as they are now set out in the 
existing law, and without showing very clearly, I think, the sentiment 

gainst the administration. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ADMINISTRATION'S LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 


Secretary FLemuine. Mr. Chairman, I certainly would not be real- 
istic if I did not recognize that that is the situation. 

I would like to say this to the members of the committee. I cer- 
tainly have been able, in good conscience, to ask for this change in leg- 
islation. I do feel that there is a question of equity here. I do feel 
that the allowances for the children whose parents work on Federal 
property, but who themselves live on fully taxable property is higher 
than is justified by the facts. I appreciate, however, the difficulty in 
adjusting the formula of this kind once it becomes imbedded in the 
operations of the local school districts, but I do think that there is 
definite justification for requesting this particular change in legisla- 
tion. I certainly would have to agree with you, however, that the 
prospects for that particular change taking place are not very great. 


REAPPORTION MENT ALTERNATIVE 


Now, I should eall to the attention of the committee that the Presi- 
dent, in his budget message, said that if the change did not take place 
he felt that funds should not be increased but that they should be 
apportioned among the various districts. That is, a smaller amount 
should be apportioned among the various districts in the manner pro- 
vided for in the existing law. 

As you know, the existing law does make allowance for the possi- 
bility that the full amount of the entitlement will not be appropriated, 
and there is provision there for making an apportionment of less than 
the full entitlement. If, as a result of this latest information that 
has come to us, we conclude that we have not asked for a sufficient 
amount to implement the administration’s legislative proposal, we 
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would, of course, call to the attention of the committee the fact that 
an additional amount would be needed for that particular purpose, 
just to keep the record straight on that. 


FUNDING OF ENTITLEMENTS 


Senator Hinz. Is it true that the budget now would provide for only 
about 68 percent of the entitlements set out in Public Law 874? 

Secretary FremMine. That is right. As the President’s budget mes- 
sage points out, he is asking for an amount which, on the basis of the 
information which was then available, would provide 100-percent 
entitlement under his legislative proposal, but if his legislative pro- 
posal was not accepted, it would provide for 68 percent of entitlement. 

As he indicated in his message, he felt that was the full amount 
that should be appropriated. 

Now, I have indicated to you earlier that we are not sure now that 
the amount requested would provide for a full entitlement under the 
proposed legislation. We have gotten more up-to-date information, 
which causes us to question the figures that we used previously. If a 
further analysis of that information leads us to the conclusion that 
an additional amount will be needed to provide for full entitlement 
under the proposed legislation, we, of course, will make that informa- 
tion available to the committee. 

Senator Hin. Senator Monroney. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the President’s theory of withdrawing from this program, does 
vour Department advocate then that Government property which may 
lie fully within the school district, has been removed from the school 
district rolls, and as taxable property, be subject to local taxation? 


PROPOSED CHARGES IN SCHOOL AID FORMULA 


Secretary FLEMMING. Senator Monroney, I think it is fair to say 
that the President does not advocate complete withdr: vi from this 
progr: aim by any means. 

The legislative proposals that the administration has submitted 
simply call for adjustment in the formula. They rest on the thinking 
that the school districts are given too much credit for children whose 
parents work on Federal property but live on fully taxable property. 

The legislation does not assume they should not be given any credit 
at all. For example, Senator Monroney, at the present time they 
determine the average cost of providing instruction for the ¢ -hildren 
in a particular school district and the children to which I have 
referred are identified and then the school district is given credit for 
50 percent of the average cost. 

Under the President’s proposal, that 50 percent would be reduced 
to 40 percent; and, in presenting the matter to the committee, [ pointed 
out that the 50 percent in these present laws is based on the broad 
assumption that half the local revenue for public school purposes is 
derived from taxes on residential property and half from taxes on 
commercial and industrial properties. 

Federal property, which constitutes a place of employment, is 
figured, for the purpose of these laws, as commercial or industrial 
property from which a school district derives no tax benefit. 
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Now, a report prepared by the Bureau of the Census would indicate 
that that assumption of a 50-50 distribution was not a valid assump- 
tion and, consequently, the proposal was to reduce the 50-percent to 
the 40-percent figure. 

I just state that to illustrate the fact that the President’s legislative 
proposal does not call for the elimination of the program at all, but 
for an adjustment of the formula, which he feels would be closer to 
the facts of the case, than is the situation under the existing formula. 

However, I would like to comment on the latter part of your ques- 
tion. I personally—and I am expressing this now simply as a personal 
opinion—have always felt that we are really not going to get a com- 
pletely satisfactory adjustment of this problem until we get around 
to the place where we develop some kind of formula for payment in 
lieu of taxes in the case of Federal property. 


PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


I am thinking now not only of the school problem but I am think- 
ing also of other problems. 

I know that there have been some bills introduced along this line. 
I know there has not been any consensus developed either within the 
executive or legislative branches, and yet I have the feeling that in the 
long run this would constitute the most satisf: actory way of dealing 
with the problem. After all. this problem arose sharply because of 
the conditions growing out of World War II, and I think it was re- 
garded actually as kind of an emer gency problem, and that this was 
regarded as an emergency solution. “But we now seem to be headed in 
the direction of this becoming a permanent solution, and I am not so 
sure that this is the best way to deal with it, on a permanent basis. 

Senator Monronry. Is it not in fact a payment in lieu of taxes, 
which sometimes works disadvantageously to small school districts 
where 50 or 60 percent of the districts may be in federally nontaxable 
installations. You might have a plant in a big city where the per- 
centage would be minor as to the total taxable value of the school dis- 
trict. For that reason it sems to me that we have to consider, even if 
you are successful in dropping the payment down so it does not be- 
come a level situation, that those districts which have been built at 
Government direction around isolated Government installations, 
where more than 50 percent of the taxable assets would be exempt, 
should be given a greater percentage than 50-50. 


PRESENT SCHOOL AID FORMULA 


Secretary Fremmine. At the present time, Senator Monroney, of 
course, if the parents work on nontaxable property and then live on 
nontaxable property, the school district will get credit for 95 percent 
of the average per pupil cost of school construction. We do not rec- 
ommend any change in that at all. Wethink that is right. 

Senator Monroney. I understand that. 

Secretary Fremmine. I think they should get 95 percent. The 
only groups we are talking about are those where they work on non- 

taxable property but then ‘live on taxable property. Of course, there 
you have two situations. You have the situation where they live on 
taxable property within the school district in which the establishment 
is located and then you have another situation where they live on 
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taxable property in a school district other than the district in which the 
establishment is located. 

Now, in that latter situation we recommended that the credit be 
dropped from 50 to 25 percent. 

Senator Monronry. Where they live in a large area adjacent to, 
but not having the installation within, that school district ? 

Secretary FLemmine. That is right. 

For example, take my own situation. I live in Montgomery County 
and I have children attending the schools in Montgomery County. 
I live on taxable property in Montgomery County, but because I 
work in a Federal establishment in the District of Columbia, Mont- 
gomery County gets credit for 50 percent of the average cost of in- 
structing my children. 

In this particular case, you do not really have a payment in lieu of 
taxes. What you have here is a payment because of the impact on 
Montgomery County of so many Federal employees living there. 

I think you could make a case for that. You see, we do not take 
issue at any point with giving credit, but we simply feel that the level 
has been set at too high a : point. 

Senator Monroney. Would you cut it all down to the same size, I 
mean, taking the area or the case where they live outside the place 
where the Government installations are, and then take another school 
district where, say, it is 60 or 70 percent Federal land, and the in- 
stallation—and that is all that they have—just a small neighborhood 
or school district. that has been built around that for the convenience 
of supplying the workers with quarters? 


COMPARISONS CITED 


Secretary Fremmrna. If I could just sum it up, here is nontaxable 
property on which the parents work, and live on nontaxable property. 
They get credit for 95 percent of the construction cost. I have no 
objection to that being 100 percent. I do not know why it was not 
100 percent, but it seems to me they really are entitled to it. 

Then you have the case where the person works on nontaxable prop- 
erty but lives in that same school district on taxable property. At the 
present time they get credit for 50 percent of the aver age cost. Our 
proposal is that that credit be reduced to 40 percent. 

Then you have the situation where they work on nontaxable prop- 
erty but they do not live in that school district but live in another 
school district, on taxable property. 

Our suggestion is that in that case it be reduced to 25 percent. 

In other words, we are perfectly willing to recognize that there is 
an impact there, and that the school district is entitled to some credit, 
but we just think that the present credit is high. 

Senator Monronry. That sounds all right if you talk of Mont- 
gomery County, or some place like that, but you may have a huge 
Government installation where there will be three or four small 
school districts within the perimeter of it, where there are supplied the 
homes for the workers, because of the expanded workload, and yet 
they have no other general taxable wealth on which they could pos- 
sibly support a school. That point, I think, would have to be care- 
fully examined. 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. 
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LACK OF INCOME 


Senator Monroney. It would have to be examined because of the 
lack of income. In other words, no bedroom community is going to 
be able to support a school without some industrial tax base whic h 
also works into it. 

Secretary Fremuine. I think I could sum up my own feelings on 
it, Senator Monroney, by saying that at the present time the present 
oe does not relate itself too effective ly to the actual need caused 
by these Federal installations. I recognize, along with you, that you 
get the kind of situation that you just identified, and, as contr asted 
with something I have just identified, they would be entitled to more 
consideration. In other words, it comes back to the fact that in the 
legislation that is considered from time to time for Federal partner- 
ship in the construction of school facilities an effort be made to at 
least get the States to identify the needy school district. 

This particular use of : ‘ederal funds work out in such a w ay that 
often this assistance is given—and I certainly will not say “very 
often” —but there are situations where this assistance is civen to se hool 
districts that are anything but needy school districts. Maybe not 
enough assistance is given to some that are needy school districts, as 
aresult of this situation. 


NEED FOR MORE EQUITABLE FORMULA 


I think my only point would be this: IT would hope that both the 
executive and legislative branches would not assume this is the last 
word. I mean that the legislation that we now have is the last word 
in this area. I hope that we can get a careful reexploration of it to 
see if we cannot come out with a more equitable formula than we have 
at the present time, 

Senator Monronrey. Going back to the original statement, though, 
I have a very strong hunch that if these Government properties were 
subject. to local taxation, the Government would find its costs greatly 
increased rather than decreased. 

Secretary FremMinG. That might be. My only thought was it is 
something worth exploring to see whether or not if we did it in that 
particular way we could get it on a sounder basis than it is at the 
present time. 

I would just like to summarize my position again, or rather, the 
position of the administration on this: 

(Juite often our position has been identified as one of wanting to 
withdraw from this program or wanting to cancel out all assistance 
to these school districts. That is not the case. 

We simply would continue to give assistance on the same grounds, 
but we do feel that the formula could be : adjusted. 


ENTITLEMENT UNDER EXISTING LAW 


Senator Hin. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would do this for us after 
you have had an opportunity to examine the matter. I wish you 
would send us a little memorandum advi ising us exactly what percent 
of the entitlement under the administration’s proposal, what percent 
of the entitlement under the existing law is contained in the budget 
estimate ¢ 
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Secretary Ftemmine. I would be very happy to do that on the basis 
of our latest information. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

An analysis has been made of the 1960 school district applications (represent- 
ing about 85 percent of total entitlements) for Public Law 874 payments for 
maintenance and operations of schools in federally affected areas. <A projection 
into 1961 based on these needs, as adjusted, indicates that the amount of 
$126,695,000 requested in the budget for fiscal year 1961 will provide approxi- 
mately S87 percent of the full entitlements which would be authorized under 


administration-sponsored amendments to Public Law 874 and 59 percent of full 
entitlements authorized by existing legislation. 


UNCHANGED APPROPRIATION LEVELS 


Secretary Firemmine. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have just one other 
area, general area, and that is the area of unchanged appropiration 
levels, which I will comment on just briefly. 

Substantially unchanged appropriation levels are requested for 
grants to the States for vocational education grants; to the States for 
general public health activities; for the programs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and for the direct medical care programs offered 
to the non-Indian Public Health Service beneficiaries. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


First of all, 1 would like to deal with the vocational education : 

The budget submission on the part of the President in the field of 
vocational education represents a judgment on his part that we can 
move in the direction of shifting emphasis from training in the more 
traditional George Barden program, to more skilled technical occupa- 
tions which are supported by the area vocational education grants, 
under the National Defense Education Act. 

The budget submission calls for a decrease of $2 million in the tradi- 
tional programs and an increase of $2 million in the area vocational 
grants that are provided for under the National Defense Education 
Act. So that taking the two figures together, the amount requested 
for 1961, as against 1960, is the same. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


In the National Institutes of Health request, as you know, the 
amount requested is $400 ates which is the same amount which the 
Congress appropriated for 1960. 

Now if we could put aside for just a moment the possible increases 
In cost for the operation of these programs and assume no increase in 
cost—and then I will come back to that—the budget submission for 
the National Institutes of Health was to provide an increase of $14 
million for medical research. 

This is brought about because of the fact that in 1960 the unobli- 
gated balances will be $5,800,000. I think I should say on that, Mr. 
Chairman, that is not just an arbitrary figure of that amount of money 
put into reserve, but this represents-—or has represented throughout the 
year—the judgment of the National Institutes of Health as to funds 


that we could not effective ‘ly expend. Of course, they were put into 
reserve, 
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Also, I must say, in all fairness, that this does not run uniformly 
across all the institutes: that there are institutes that could have spent 
more than they are spending and then some institutes that have not 
been able to effectively spend as much as was appropriated, Under 
the law, of course, we do not transfer funds from one institute to an- 
other: so that the 1960 estimated unobligated balance will be 
$5.800,000. 

Then we have allowed for a nonrecurring training item of $8,143,- 
000, which makes an additional $13,943,000 available for research 
purposes. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


The budget submission calls for the distribution of this amount, as 
follows: 


For research grants, $11,415,000, including $253,000 for increased | 


overhead. 
Direct operations, $2,593,000. 
So altogether we get just over $14 million. 

Senator Hin. Mr. Secretary, have you not had a good many appli- 
cations for training grants that you have not been able to have 
favorable action on because of the lack of funds? 

Secretary FLemmine. The answer to that is “Yes.” 

Senator Hitz. You do have applications that have not been acted 
on favorably because of the lack of funds; is that not right? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right. And some applic ations “ 
research that have not been acted on because of the lack of funds, 1 


some of the Institutes, but then in some of the other Institutes they | 


have not used the total amount available. 


Senator Hitt. You have some applications for research grants | 


that have not been favorably acted upon because of the lack of funds; 
is that not right? 

Secretary Fremminc. That is right also, Mr. Chairman. 
Now, this increase of $14 million would provide $295 million for 
medical research in 1961 as compared with $281 million available 
in 1960. If we should increase the funds available for medical re- 
search by $14 million each year, over the next few years, that would 
mean that by 1965 we would ‘reach the level of $350 million, 


BAYNE-JONES COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, you will recall that this is the level that the Bayne- 
Jones Committee recommended should be reached by the Federal 
Government in 1970. 

In our own thinking, we have meen the Bayne-Jones suggestion 
of anational goal of $1 billion a yea 

Tn other words, they said that they thought that by 1970 $1 billion 
a year should be invested in medical research. They suggested that 
about 50 percent of that should be made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If that were true, then about $350 million of the $500 
million will be made available by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the other $150 million would come from the 
National Science Foundation and the armed services, and so on. 

But, although we have accepted that overall figure, we have felt 
that the target date should be pulled down from 1970 to 1965. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, in making this presentation, I indicated at the 
beginning that I was not making an allowance for increased costs. 
It is, of course, very difficult for anyone to predict what those in- 
creased costs may be; as we move into the fiscal year 1961, I think that 
I should, in all fairness, say that it is altogether possible that those 
increased costs would wipe out this $14 million that I am talking 
about. I don’t make that as a flat statement because I am really not 
in a position to do it. You will have witnesses before you who can 
testify in more detail along that line. 

Mr. Kelly, who has followed this ver y closely, advises me that i 
his judgment, in all probability, the estimated increases—that is, ee 
increases as estimated by the people who carry the operating load, 
might well wipe out that amount of $14 million. 


INDIRECT COSTS OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator Hitxi. In that connection, could I interrupt you there, and 
ask you about the allowance for the indirect costs of these research 
grants to these different non-Government institutions, research in- 
stitutions. 

Secretary FLemmine. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have, once again, 
renewed our recommendation that the language that is now in our 
appropriation bill be stricken so that we would be in a position where 
we could take the formula developed by the Bureau of the Budget for 
identifying the indirect costs, and apply it across the board. 


BUDGET BUREAU APPROACH 


We built our budget on the assumption that if the language were 
stricken and we were given the authority to apply the Bureau of the 
Budget approach, we probably could not begin to apply it until Jan- 
uary 1, 1961. In other words we would need a gap in there in order 
to get in a position to apply it. 

Now, I would like to say to you that I feel that this is a change in 
the existing way of doing business with the medical schools, w ith our 
colleges and universities, that should be made. 

I do not think the present situation is a fair or equitable situation. 

Senator Hitt. It is not the policy followed by the other Govern- 
ment agencies, is it ? 

Secretary FLemmina. No, it is not. 

I would also like to say this: I favor the approach that is set forth 
in that Budget Bureau circular as contrasted with substituting an- 
other pere ent ige figure for the 15 percent figure. 

The reason I favor that approach is this: As you know, under that 
approach you endeavor to identify the actual indirect costs. It seems 
to me that if you put in a higher figure than the 15 percent that there 
will be institutions where the indirect costs will not run as high as that, 
and I think that in the long run that might jeopardize the relationships 
between the Government and the institutions of higher education. For 
example, let’s assume that we are moved up to 25 percent, just to take 
an illustration, and then some time in the future some auditors go into 
a particular institution and actually audit their indirect costs; ‘maybe 
the General Accounting Office might do this, or auditors from a par- 
ticular committee. Suppose they discovered that the indirect costs 
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were 12 percent instead of 25 percent? Now, that would tend to dis- 
credit that whole approach, but if they run higher than 25 percent, I 
think those instances should get credit for that. 

So I would much prefer to have the Congress strike the 15-percent 
limitation and not substitute any limitation for the 15 percent. This, 
in turn, would put us in a position where we could apply the Budget 
Bureau circular and endeavor to identify the actual indirect costs from 
institution to institution. This, I think, is a fair way of doing it. 


BUDGET YARDSTICK 


Senator Hitt. You could then apply what we might call the budget 
yardstick to each different project; is that right / 

Secretary FLemuine. That is right. Now, lam not an accountant, 
by any means; but it is my understanding that that circular was de- 
veloped after a great deal of consultation, both inside and outside of 
the Government. By and large, the people regard it as a fair way of 
going about it. Iam sure that experience will result in changes being 
made, but the principle in back of it is what I like, mainly that you 
attempt, in the case of each educational institution, to identify what its 
actual indirect costs are. If they are only 7 percent, they only get 7 
percent ; but if they are 25 or 30, then they get the 25 or 30 percent, 
as the case may be. 

Senator Hiii. Do you recall the genesis of that 15 percent? Mr. 
Kelly, do you recall the genesis of that 15 percent? We have never 
gone along with it except when we get in conference. 


INDIRECT COSTS 

Mr. Ketiy. When the Public Health Service started out with a 
small grant program, they actually allowed no funds for indirect costs. 
They then elected to provide a figure of 8 percent, which was chosen 
because some of the nonprofit institutions used this percentage. This 
was protested by some and they decided to go up to 15 percent, and they 
checked with both Appropri: ations Committees, to advise them they 
were going to do this. Then, subsequently, the Government-wide policy 
of a desire to pay full indirect costs was inaugurated, and the Public 
Health Service again wished to advise the Congress of this action, and 
how the funds would be used. When this advise was made, it was 
decided that the 15 percent was fair enough; and it was inserted in the 
act asa limitation. 

Senator Hiri. Then each of the programs were very small and 
there were relatively few projects. 

Mr. Ketry. Plus the fact I think there has been a change in in- 
stitutional activity in that a great many more central services, which 
are treated as indirect costs, are available to research than used to be 
true. 

Secretary FLremuine. Mr. Chairman, as you know probably bet- 
ter than I, it is a great. source of irritation, as far as the educational 
institutions are concerned. I have never contacted one that I did 
not hear about it. 

Senator Hitz. I imagine, Mr. Secretary, a good many of the people 
that have talked to me have also talked to you, is that not right? 

Secretary FLemMine. I suspect that they have. 
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HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Chairman, there is just one other item that technically falls 
within this classification of “No increases” in the 1961 budget as 
contrasted with the 1960, although actually it does provide for an 
increase. 

1 am referring now to the item for “Hospitals and medical care” 
within the Public Health Service. 


EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION CASES 


In the preparation of the budget an item of $2,819,000 was taken 
out of our budget and put in the Labor Department budget in con- 
nection with their Bureau of Employee Compensation cases, with 
the understanding they would then reimburse us to the extent of 
$2,819,000 for these cases. 

Now, as I read the action taken by the House committee, they ap- 
parently did not like that. They put the $2,819,000 back in the Pub- 
lic Health Service budgets. However, whether it comes into our 
budget or the Deparment of Labor budget the net result is that there 
is an increase of about $2,819,000 in total funds available for direct 
medical care of the non-Indian beneficiaries of the Public Health 
Service. These increases would be used to continue to improve the 
quality of the patient care, to expand research and training programs, 
to increase the payment to Hawaii for leprosy patients and to provide 
for the necessary costs of the dependents’ medical care program. 

The most. significant thing about that incraese is it would enable 
us to continue to move in the direction of improving the qualtiy of 
medical care. 

MANHATTAN BEACH HOSPITAL 


Now, I think this is included in the message, but I certainly should 
call it to your attention: this budget does recognize the fact that the 
Manhattan Beach Hospital will be closed. That is the tuberculosis 
hospital, and it does make provision for funds to take care of that type 
of patient on a contract basis. 

Sentaor Hity. Well, we were assured last year that those patients 
would be adequately taken care of. 

Secretary Fremmine. Yes; there is no question about it at all. 
They will. Actually, I think the amount of money involved is just 
about the same. There is very little change from that point of view. 

That, Mr. Chairman, presents the budget from the point of view of 
the areas where it asks for increases over 1960, the areas where it asks 
for decreases, and then the areas where no increase is asked for. 


ANIMAL QUARTERS OF Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Hinw. Mr. Secretary, if you have concluded, let me ask you 
this question: 

Yesterday, when Mr. Larrick was here from the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, we had considerable discussion, and a very 
strong feeling, and I want to say frankly, that feeling is shared by 
certainly some members of this committee, the feeling that we are not 
providing adequate animal quarters for the animals that the Food 
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and Drug Administration use in their work. We would be happy to 
have any comment or suggestion that you might have about this 
matter. 

I am sure that has been brought to your attention, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Frrmminc. Mr. Chairman, it has been brought to my 
attention by those who are interested in the problem and Commis- 
sioner Larrick has called it to my attention and I have told Com- 
missioner Larrick that I am very sympathetic with the idea of 
constructing separate and adequate quarters for the animals. 

I am not. in a position to comment on any specific proposal along 
that particular line because it has not been presented to me as yet. 





SEPARATE ANIMAL QUARTERS 


Of course, I have not had the opportunity of presenting it to the 
Budget Bureau, but I do think that the basic idea of not including 
quarters in the building that will be constructed in downtown W ash- 
ington, and providing separate quarters out in the country some place, 
or at least out in the Bethesda area, or maybe some other area, is a 
sound idea. It isone that Iam prepared to support. 

Senator Hix. It is one that you are prepared to support ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Mr. Secretary, with reference to the quarters for the 
animals that we now hi ave, would you not be prepared to try to pro- 
vide better quarters, that is, until these new animal facilities can be 
constructed ? 

You see, as you realize, it will take a good deal of time to get the 
new facilities, because you have to have the plans drawn and estimates 
made, and then you have the completing of the construction, and from 
the information we have the present quarters for the animals now 
being used by the Food and Drug Administration are far from what 
they should be. 

Secretary Fremuine. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a part of a 
very basic problem. The quarters that are now available for the 
scientists in the Food and Drug Administration are anything but 
satisfactory—I mean, do not approach what they should be, as you 
well know. They are using space down in the Department of Agri- 
culture, some of their basements and subbasements, which people just 
should not be asked to work in, as I see it. 

Senator Hiri. That is why you spoke of the building to take care 
of these scientists; is that not so? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. 


SPACE PROBLEM 


Now the space problem which confronts us at the present time in 
the Food and Drug area, as well as in some other areas, is a very ser- 
ious problem. 

I certainly would be sympathetic with the idea of improving the 
quarters on an interim basis, if there is any practical way of doing 
it, and I do not know whether there is or not. I just have not had 
that phase of it presented to me. My sympathies would be in that 
direction, just as they are in the direction of trying to improve on 
an interim basis the quarters for the scientists, because I just think 
that those quarters are indefensible, also. 
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RECIPIENTS OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


Senator Hii. Do you have any questions, Senator Monroney / 

Senator Monroney. On the first statement ? 

Senator Hiii. Do you have any questions at all ¢ 

Senator Monroney. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Last year, Mr. Secretary, when you were here, I was asking about 
whether there was ; indie ated any significant decrease in the recipients 
of the old age assistance payments to the states. 

Secretary Fremnine. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. I note that you do show a decrease of about 
1.7 percent. 

What I would like to ask is this: 

You now supplement, do you not, the social security recipient’s in- 
come if it is below a living standard, with old age assistance, through 
the State program ? 

Secretary FremMinc. That is correct. 

Senator Monronry. Do you have any idea of about how many of 
this number that are social security beneficiaries are the recipients of 
old age assistance? I think it is about 1-million-plus; is it not? 

Secretary FremMine. It isa very substantial number, Senator Mon- 
roney. I do not recall the figure. I am afraid I would have to check 
with social security to give the { figure to you, but we have it available, 
and I will be happy to make it available for the record. 

Senator Monroney. I would like you to do that. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Senator Monroney. While apparently the number has gone down 
in 2 years, the total number for 1959, actual, approxim: ites 2,400, 000. 
The estimate for 1961 is down to 2,360,000. This is persons receiving 
old-age assistance and what I am wondering about is the large cost. 
I believe you have 61,000 personnel administering these public. assist- 
ance programs or doing this casework and while you perhaps are 
supplementing the social security income by only a few dollars a month 
this builds up or continues to make this caseload lock heavier than it 
would be if the recipients’ entire income would come from old-age 
assistance; is that not so? 

Secretary Fremine. Well, of course, you appreciate that that 
phase of it, from an administrative point of view, is handled by the 
State and local administrative workers, however, I certainly get your 
point. In other words, your feeling is that here is a person drawing 
a check under the old age and survivors insurance program and 
under the assistance tests that are set by a particular State, let’s say 
State A, his income does not come up to what is regarded as an accept- 
able level. Therefore, he is entitled to some supplementary p: ayments 
under public assistance. Those supplementary payments may, in some 
instances, be rather small, so you are raising the question about the 
workload that is involved in making the determination that those sup- 
plemental payments should be made, is that right? 

Senator Monroney. That is right. I note that the total cost of 
these caseworkers runs substantially high and I wondered what they 
do in these cases? In other words, we have a man whose income is 
90 percent social security and we do not police that income. I mean, 
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we leave him free to spend that income without a caseworker checking 
monthly on whether he has outside income or whether he is engaging 
in farming and a lot of other things. Many of these old-age recipients 
consider this as harassment. W hy are we continuing to carry, with 
out any diminishment, this large number of personnel to investigate 
the old-age assistance recepients now that much of it, or at least a 
certain percentage is largely borne by social security / 

Secretary FLEMMING. Well, of course, you are looking, I assume, Sen- 
ator Monroney, at the amount of money that we are requesting for 
grants to the States to administer the old-age assistance, is that right / 

Senator Monroney. Right. 

Secretary FLemMine. That runs about $58,900,000. 

Senator Monroney. That is right. 

Youare asking for more money this year than last. 

Secretary FLemMinG. Waitaminute. No. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE CASELOADS 


Senator Monroney. It is obvious, from your own figures, that the 
general caseload in old-age assistance is going down because of social 
secur ity. 

Secretary FLEMMING. Senator Monroney, we are asking for iden- 
tically the same figure in 1961 as in 1960 and the reason why the 
dollar figure has not gone down is that there has been an increase in 
salaries in the States and local communities for these people. Now, 
you see, if it had not been, I mean if we were going to make available 
exactly this same personnel resource in 1961 and in 1960, this $58,900,- 
000 figure would have had to have gone up in order to allow for the 
increased salaries. 

Senator Monroney. But you have $56,525,000 in 1959 and that is 
certainly when you had a much heavier general old-age assistance 
load. 

Secretary Fiemmina. That is correct. In 1959, again, Commis- 
sioner Mitchell and his people can give you the detail on that, but I 
think you will find that that increase from 1959 to 1960 is accounted 
for pretty largely by increases in salaries and not increases in the 
numbers of persons. Now I would certainly want to check that before 
I would make that as a firm statement, but I think that is what you 
would find. That is, that the number of caseworkers has not gone 
up, but that the salaries of the caseworkers has gone up. 

Senator Monroney. All right, I agree with that. Then why, if 
the load has gone down, has not the total number of caseworkers em- 
ploved gone down, so that these increases could be absorbed ¢ 

Secretary Fiemminc. Well, for 1961 I am pretty sure that they 
are assuming a decrease in the number of caseworkers; otherwise 
they would have had to ask for more than $58,900,000. 


CONTROL OVER FUNDS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 


Senator Monron~y. Do you have any control over the amount that 
we put out on this aid for State social service workers ? 

Secretary Fremuine. I think it is fair to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s control is certainly quite limited. It is pretty largely a 
State determination; and, as you know, the standards vary a great 
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deal from one State to another in terms of the kind of investment 
that they would make in this area. I think the philosophy in back 
of the Federal-State relation in this particular area has been one of 
giving the States a considerable amount of flexibility. 

Senator Monroney. Do you not think, though, that Congress has 
wisely included more and more people under social security so that 


only the medical doctors, I believe, are the only people outside of 


it and that anyone else now can get into social security on a minimum 
basis with six quarters of employment, which many of these people 
are still able to do even after reaching the age of 65. Now if the 
income of these people listed here on old-age assistance is derived 
substantially from social security and only to a minor degree from 
old-age assistance, I do not think this constitutes an honest caseload 
for the social service workers or that we should maintain 61,000 per- 
sonnel throughout the States if they are charged only with admin- 
istering this small amount of work. 

Secretary FremMinc. Mr. Miles, our Director of Administration, 
can spe ak to that. 

Mr. Mites. Senator Monroney, the approach of the social workers 
in the States with respect to each individual case requires that they 
develop a budget for each family and that the workload is involved in 
building up this budget. Then they have to deduct the income from 
whatever source, whether it is OAST or whether it is from pension or 
Whatever it may be: the difference between the budget and the income 
is the ultimate assistance figure. Thus, the amount of work that is 
involved for these cases is basically no different than that of people 
who would have no income or who have small amount of income. 


FREQUENCY OF INSPECTIONS 


Senator Monroney. IT could not disagree with you more completely. 
Of the recipient’s income, if he is listed as an old-age assistance client, 
is derived 90 percent from social security, then because he receives 10 
percent or 5 percent or 15 percent in supplement: al income, I don’t 
think that we have to have all of these caseworkers running around and 
harassing the recipients. I think you are sending good many out to 
vield no particular results. Once they are certified, you know what 
their social security Income is. You know what other income they have. 
If they need a supplemental $10 or $15, let them be certified; but they 
do not have to be inspected every month. 

Secretary FLEMMING. No. 

Senator Monroney. I think you will find, from checking figures, 
that in one State we probably have a nice workload going on of just 
checking back on people whose income is meager but stable. Once 
that supplementary amount is fixed I do not think you have to have all 
of this review provision. I think it needs a good look to see just 
exactly what we are getting out of this $140 million. That is about 
i percent of the total cost I hope you will] supply statistics on how 
many of this caseload are receiving social security and what percent of 
them are receiving 90 percent of their present assistance from social 
security and so on. If you supply those statistics we will have a 
measure of what these people actually are doing in this caseload work 
Which is presented here. We will have a better look at this thing. It 
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shows only a 1.7 percent decline in number and it may show as high 
as 20 or 30 or 40 percent decline in income that is coming out of 
these old-age assistance funds. 

Secretary FLtemmine. Mr. Chairman and Senator Monroney, I have 
just been given this information. I want to check it, of course, but 
approximately 25 percent of the total number of recipients under 
the aid to the aged program are also beneficiaries under the old age and 
survivors insurance and disability program. May I say this: I think 
you have put your finger on a very important issue. I certs uinly would 
be very happy to supply, for the record, the figures on the point I have 
just mentioned. I would also be happy to supply for the record just 
how many welfare workers we estimate will be financed under this 
proposal as contrasted with the number that are being financed in 
1960 and then I will also provide or include a statement as to just 
what controls the Federal Government does have now over the kind 
of a situation you have described. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The table below shows the decline in the number of State and local workers 
in relation to the declining caseload in old-age assistance, fiscal years 1955-61. 


Change in number of recipients, number of State and local employees administering 
program, Federal share of State and local administrative costs, old-age assistance, 
1955 to 1961 





State and {Federal share Percentage change in— 
Number of local employ-| of State and = ele 
Fiscal year recipients ees adminis- |local adminis- | 
tering pro- | trative costs | Recip- | Employ-| Costs 
gram | ients ees | 
ps. ;....... 2, 562, 300 24,900 | $47, 937, 000 —1.0 0.9 +1.7 
Sie tec ccs ‘ 2, 543, 000 24,700 | 50,544,000 | —.§8 —.7 +5.4 
sie eta cried 2,511, 200 24, 400 53, 505, 000 —1.3 } 1.2 +5.9 
1958 ee 2, 482, 000 | 23,700 | 55,999,000 | —1,2 | 2.9 | +4.7 
1959 Spare 2, 444, 500 23, 200 56, 526, 000 =<} 6 1 —2.1 | +.9 
1960 estimate : 7 2, 396, 000 23,000 | 57,900,000 | —2.0 —.9 | +2.4 
1961 estimate._...-----------.- | 2,360,000 | 22,600 | 58, 900, 000 =16 a | +17 
| | 





It will be noted that during the 4 years ended in June 1959, the number of 
people administering old-age assistance declined from 24,900 to 23,200, or about 
7 percent. Over the same period the number of recipients of old-age assistance 
declined only about 5 percent. Thus it is apparent that the size of staff has 
declined in absolute numbers and also has declined more, percentagewise, than 
the number of people served by the program. Over the same 4-year period, 
however, the costs of State and local administration increased almost 18 per- 
cent. This rise in costs is attributable to increases in salaries and to increased 
costs of other items of administration such as travel, rental of space, etc. The 
average monthly salary of State and local employees working on public assist- 
ance was $351 in 1958, slightly lower than the average for all State and local 
employees ($365) and well below the average for school employees ($399). 

As a result of the decline in the number of staff working on the old-age as- 
sistance program, a number of States continue to have such high caseloads per 
visitor for this as well as other programs that they are unable to provide 
services to applicants and recipients to help them attain the maximum degree 
of self-care. Though some progress in reducing caseloads per visitor has been 
made in some States, in general they remain high in many States. For example, 
in fiscal year 1959, there were 19 States in which the average monthly number 
of cases per visitor in the old-age assistance program was 250 or more, which is 
considered in excess of the number of recipients that a worker can service 
effectively under this program. 

The Federal requirement for a review of the eligibility of old-age recipients 
is that a redetermination of eligibility be done at least once a year. The States 
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may review cases for eligibility at a more frequent interval if they believe that 
more frequent review is necessary for proper and efficient administration of 
the program. Our observation is that where the situation of a recipient is 
unlikely to change, such as a person whose income consists only of OASI and 
OAA payments, that agencies do not make eligibility redeterminations more 
frequently than the minimum Federal requirement of once a year. Insofar 
as we know, no State makes visits as often as once a month to recipients of 
old-age assistance. 

Of the 2,433,000 recipients receiving old-age assistance in March 1959, 26.7 
percent also received benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. Information contained in the following table shows, by State, the 
average OASI benefit received by OAA-OASI recipients and the average OAA 
payments for this group. 


Old-age assistance recipients who receive OASI benefits: Average benefit and average 
assistance payment, Marcu 1959 


Average 


Percent OAA 


State Old-age and Old-age of total OASI 
survivors | assistance | and OAA 
insurance payments 


benefits 





Average, United States___ $43. 87 $51. 97 54.0 
Alabama 32. 92 24. 80 43.0 
Alaska.-. 50. 11 47.75 49.0 
Arizona 44. 55 41.39 48.0 
Arkansas 32. 24 27.77 46.0 
California... 47.71 | 67. 33 58. 5 
Colorado 46). 02 66. 38 59.0 
Connecticut 52.42 84. 33 62.0 
Delaware 41.81 29. 31 41.2 
District of Columbia. 44. 60 43. 20 
Florida ; 41. 66 37. 97 48.0 
Georgia : 36. 61 27. 57 42.9 
Hawaii Be 40. 99 41. 60 
Idaho__. ‘ 39. 89 42.75 
Illinois... 41.55 52. 89 
Indiana. _. oat 41. 00 29. 73 42.0 
lowa 39. 70 45.09 
Kansas oe 41.13 49. 67 
Kentucky 32. 23 25. 35 44.0 
Louisiana_.- 41.47 17. 60 
Maine. 46. 60 40.45 
Maryland 40). 80 32. 48 
Massachusetts 51. 33 75. 46 59. 5 
Michigan_ 47. 04 47.17 
Minnesota i 43. 09 59. 52 37.1 
Mississippi 36. 50 21. 53 
Missouri-__- 53. 44 47. 09 
Montana 42. 51 42.23 
Nebraska_ 38. 84 47.11 
Nevada 55. 36 55. 49 
New Hampshire 42. 84 46. 89 
New Jersey 46. 48 63. 55 57.7 
New Mexico-_- 35. 62 41. 47 
New York 45. 58 83. 42 64.7 
North Carolina. __ 37.49 26. 21 41.1 
North Dakota 38. 84 59. 86 60. 6 
Ohio 41. 56 42.22 
Oklahoma 40. 60 52. 35 56.0 
Oregon 46. 16 59. 87 
Pennsylvania 41.89 45. 70 
Puerto Rico. __- ( l 
Rhode Island 48. 44 52. 69 
South Carolina 37. 08 24. 23 39.5 
South Dakota 37. 51 39. 86 
Tennessee 34. 61 22. 67 39. 6 
Texas 39. 87 34.13 
Utah : 41.74 36. 48 | 
Vermont-.__- 41.14 44. 41 
Virgin Islands --- (1) ( 

Virginia 38. 29 : 

Washington 46. 40 f 57.0 
West Virginia ‘ 34. 36 17. 89 34.2 
Wisconsin. _ _- 43. 87 60. 16 57.8 
Wyoming.-- 44. 22 43. 37 


1 Average not computed on less than 50 recipients. 
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TIME SPENT IN REVIEW 


Secretary FLemmine. In other words, do we have controls that 
would enable us to cut down on the work to the extent that it may 
exist. I could see that you could get a development of this kind 
where they would spend as much time on a case involving an OASDI 
recipient as is spent on that case prior to the time the person became 
an OASDI recipient. I agree with you, I do not think it would be 
justified in many instances in spending the same amount of time 
on it. 

Of course, I think this goes back to a matter that the chairman 
and I were discussing also. I think that if we could be put in a 
position where we could help the States to a greater extent than we 
are in the training of their welfare workers, that these are the types 
of issues that would come up in connection with these training pro- 
grams. ‘These are the types of things that could be handled in a 
more satisfactory manner because part of the training and I think the 
most important part of the training would be supervisory training. 





TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS 


The fact of the matter is the Bureau of Public Assistance has felt, 
if they were put in a position to implement these 1956 amendments, 
that is the thing they would want to emphasize, the training of su- 
pervisors so that supervisors could keep in touch with situations of 
this kind and where they begin to grow to identify them and do 
something about them. We would get a real dividend on that. 

But, as you appreciate better than I do, I do think there is a real 
question. here as to just how far the Feder: a Government should go 
in exercising control in this area in view of our whole philosophy of 
Federal-State relationship. We do not want our money to be wasted; 
and, at the same time, we do not want to tell the State how to run 
its public assistance program. 

Senator Monroney. I know, but if the public assistance program 
which formerly had 100 percent caseload on State-matched funds, 
the Federal funds, that is one thing, but when it comes down to where 
you have a large part, I think you said 25 percent of the people now 
receiving aid: is that what you said / 

Secretary FLemMine. Twenty-five percent of the people now re- 
ceiving aid to the aged assistance also receive checks under the old- 
age and survivors and disability insurance program. 

Senator Monroney. Now the minimum on social security is what? 

Secretary FremMine. The minimum / 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Secretary FLEMMING. $33 a month. 

Senator Monroney. $33 a month. For a couple, what is it? 
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Secretary FremMine. I think it is around $45 or $50, somewhere | 


along in there. 


Senator Monroney. Yes. So then suppose the minimum payment | 


was $)0. In many States the maximum budget allowable is usually 


around $75, I think, in some of the higher States. Then the actual 


caseload is only one-third of what it formerly was. When the per- 
son has been receiving assistance from a State program it seems to 
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me that if a man on social security is allowed to be on his own, unless 
he comes in for additional assistance. Then if they give him $10 or 
$20 more it doesn’t require the full services of a social service worker 
to administer that additional amount; is that not so 4 

Secretary Fiemmine. Except, I think I should say this, Senator 
Monroney, that take the case you are talking about here, it may 
require very « careful investigation on the part of the caseworker to 
determine that he is entitled to the additional payment. In other 
words, you could have situations where it would be a fairly com- 
plicated process to determine that the additional payment was actu- 
ally a payment to which the person was entitled. The amount might 
not be a part that you are checking on, but the problem might be 
reasonably difficult. 

Senator Monrongy. I agree. But then what goes on? Then you 
have to investigate him every month as to whether he holds a few 
more chickens or something like that and where are we heading? 

Secretary Fremminc. Now, Senator Monroney, you are getting 
down to the practices that vary from State to State and I am sure 
some of those practices are not justified. I would agree with you 
on that. 

Senator Monroney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Byrd ¢ 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I will 
refer to your statement concerning the program for the Office of Voea- 
tional Rehabilitation and you make reference there to the President 
requesting funds in 1961 at a rate which would fully support the 1954 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments and the statement says as 
follows: 

The President is requesting funds in 1961 at a rate which will permit most 
of the States to expand their rehabilitation programs as rapidly as their own 
resources permit. 

It goes on further down to state: 

The combination of these resources in an estimated number of 93,000 disabled 
persons being rehabilitated in 1961. 

It seems to me this overlooks the fact that when the Congress passed 
the vocational rehabilitation amendments in 1954 it anticipated the re- 
habilitation of 100,000 in the fiscal year 1956 and 200,000 in the fiscal 
year 1959; so it would appear to me that the anticipated number of 
rehabilitated persons, being that of 93,000, on the basis of the appro- 
priation requested for this year, falls considerably short of the num- 
ber of persons that was contemplated by the Congress to be rehabili- 
tated in fiscal year 1959. 

When the Secretary says, “it will permit most of the States to ex 
pand their rehabilitation programs as rapidly as their own resources 
permit,” I trust I am not being presumptuous in pointing out that this 
overlooks the fact there will be a regression in the number of States 
that will not have unmatched funds on the basis of the appropriation 
you are requesting and on the basis of the allotment basis you are 
recommending. 
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UNMATCHED STATE FUNDS 


Most of the States, it could be 27 States, taking into consideration 
Guam and the District of Columbia—the 27 States would be most. of 
the States. Actually, under the current year’s appropriation of $50,- 
100,000 and operating on the current allotment base of $59,500,000 
there are 17 States in fiscal year 1960 that have unmatched funds 
amounting to $1.8 million. West Virginia, the State which I repre- 
sent, has $37,512 in unmatched funds. Now on the basis of the appro- 
priation that is requested for fiscal year 1961, 853 million, and on the 
basis of the proposed allotment base, $63 million, there will be 18 
States which will have unmatched funds. There will be one additional 
State over that of 1960 having unmatched funds and these 18 States 
will have a total of $3,850,000 in unmatched funds as compared with 
$1.8 million in unmatched funds for the present fiscal vear. So it 
seems to me we have more States, and we have a greater amount of 
unmatched funds on the basis of the increased budgetary requests and 
on the basis of the increased allotment base. 

I am told that with an allotment base of $77 million, which would 
require an appropriation of $56 million, West Virginia would have no 
unmatched funds. This would permit West Virginia and perhaps 
certain other States to take full advantage of the Federal funds that 
are available and at the same time not have unmatched State funds. 

Do you not agree, Mr. Secretary, that the program of vocational 
rehabilitation is as important and as humane and as constructive as 
our public assistance grants under the program of grants to States 
and public assistance as authorized in the Social Security Act, as 
amended ? 

We have the so-called open-end appropriation so that whatever 
funds are required to match State and local expenditures, both of 
benefit to the administration, are available, vet here we are in the 
OVR program and it seems to me we are failing to give the States 
the opportunity to realize the potential that is there in the rehabili- 
tation of our people. 

I understand that there is a backlog of about 5,000 persons in West 
Virginia. That backlog could be absorbed, I think, if we could in- 
crease the allotment base in the appropriation to the point where it 
would enable West Virginia to use its anticipated unmatched funds. 

My only question would be, what is vour reaction to the proposal 
to increase the allotment base to, we will say, $100,000 or $150,000? 

If it were increased to $150,000 there would be no States with 
unmatched funds and the appropriation required would be $5,800.000 
over and above the budgetary request. What is your reaction to that, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

OPEN-END APPROPRIATION 


Secretary Firemmine. Senator Byrd, first of all, going back to your 
question relative to public assistance as an open end proposition, 
whereas this one is not, really your suggestion of course, if it were 
carried out, would bring this amount to the point where it would be 
open end. It is my understanding that the Federal Government did 
have some experience with an attempt to approach it on an open end 
basis in this area. Mr. Kelly is familiar with that and I would like 
him to comment on that for the committee first. 
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Mr. Ketiy. Prior to the 1954 amendments, there were those who 
believe that this was authorized as an open-end appropriation. 
There were those that believed this was a poor method of financing 
and did not subscribe to the concept that that is what was intended 
by the act. The net result was, I believe, that the program was very 
considerably retarded because of this open-end concept. I think 
there will be people that will differ on the present method, but it is 
my own belief that the concept of the allocation base being stepped 
up each year has served as a very significant stimulant to the States, 
has given them a specific target to shoot at. I believe that since the 
1954 amendments, that if it had been purely an open-end appropri- 
ation rather than what we designed here, what might be called a 
limited open-end appropriation, I do not believe we would have had 
the success with the program that we have had. 

Senator Byrp. Mr. Secretary, I am not suggesting that we have an 
open-end appropriation. I am only suggesting, and I feel you will 
agree with me, that it is just as important that we rehabilitate these 
people and that. we provide the adequate appropriations with which 
to do this. It is just as important as it is that we match the public 
assistance grants which the States are able to make and thus provide 
public assistance to the needy people in our State. 


STATE AND FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


secretary Fremuine. Of course, Senator Byrd, if we are not going 
to adopt the open-end approach and if we are going to approach it 
in the way in which we have up to the present time, it does mean that 
there will always be States in all probability that will be in effect 
ahead of the Federal schedule. Now from one point of view, of 
course, that is encouraging. We do have other grant programs 
where that type of thing has h: appened, where it has ‘taken place. It 
has been the policy of the executive branch since 1954 to come in 
with an increase each year, I mean to keep stepping it up each year. 
As you know we have done that. I personally feel that taking the 
country as a whole that that is going to give us, in the long run, a 
better result. I do not know whether I would agree that every time 
some State gets ahead of the Federal Government, in terms of their 
emphasis on this program, whether we should revise our formula 
in order to catch up with them. This is something I really would 
want. to think about pretty carefully just in terms of the end result. 

T do agree with you as to the importance of the program. TI can’t 
think of any program in which the Federal Gerenaent participates 
that pays better dividends than this program. TI do have a real 
question in my mind as to whether or not our suggested ceiling and 
our suggested appropriation for each year should be based on the 
amount that would be needed to, in effect, _keep the Federal Govern- 
ment. not ahead but even with all of the States. This is something 
I would want to go into rather carefully with those who have the 
responsibility for the program before making a final statement on it. 

T have just been happy that we have been able to keep moving 
ahead at a steady pace and it seems to me that possibly in the long 
run we will move further if we do keep moving ahead at this steady 
pace year after year rather than if we would suddenly jack it up in 
some one year in order to keep even with the most forward-looking 
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State. I am certainly delighted that West Virginia is doing just 
what it is doing in this area. ~I know it has m: ade a very fine record 


in this area. Of course, I have to look at it from the standpoint of 


the country as a whole, and I am just wondering whether we have not 
been following the best policy in terms of getting progress through- 
out the Nation on the whole. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS REHABILITATED 


Senator Byrp. Mr. See etary, how do you reconcile your statement 
with the progress that. we are making w ith the fact that you contem- 
plate rehabilitating 93,000 persons under the proposed program for 
this year whereas the Congress, when it passed these amendments in 
1954, contemplated rehabilitating more than twice as many persons 
as you envision for this year ¢ 

Secretary FLemMine. | know that when the testimony was taken on 
the amendments in 1954, that the projection you have indicated was 
included in the testimony. My only reaction is that probably those 
who gave that testimony were just a little bit too optimistic about 
the speed with which the St: ites, as a whole, would respond to this 
program. Of course, you recognize, that instead of having 18 States 
which are ahead of the procession, we would be better off if we had 
49 States ahead at this particular time. We would be getting close. 
I do not mean to work it out mathematically, but we would be closer 
than we are, probably, if we could bring the States along to the place 
where they would come up to the level provided for by the Govern- 
ment from year to year. Take, for example, New York, which I 
understand up to a year or two ago was behind the procession rather 
than ahead, It is my understanding now they are beginning to catch 
up, and when a State hke New York does ‘begin to catch up it is 
going to have an impact on the number of persons actually rehabili- 
tated in 1 year. I think there are two factors here. One may be a 
little bit too much optimism in the projected figures and the other 
would be the fact that the States themselves are not coming along as 
fast as was anticipated eee 

Senator Byrrp. Mr. Secretary, I do not want to belabor this point, 
but West Virginia, as I have already stated, has a backlog of 5,000 
persons needing rehabilitation assistance. Now it seems to me that 
we are really not making the progress and maybe those individuals 
who foresaw the rehabilitation of 200,000 persons in this fiscal year 
or I mean rather fiscal year 1959, might have been overly optimistic, 
yet we cannot gainsay the fact. that there is a tremendous backlog in 
my State alone of persons who need this assistance and evidently 
this assistance, the giving of it, is impeded certainly to some degree 
by the act. The allotment base is too low or the appropriation is 
too low and leaving the State with unmatched funds. 

Secretary FremMine. I certainly see your point of view, and I 
would be delighted to give careful consideration to it. Maybe I have 
been too enthusiastic, but I have been very enthusiastic over the fact 
that each year the executive branch has seen fit to recommend an 
increase and each year the Congress has responded affirmatively to 
that. Asa result, our ay: al investment, taking the country as a whole. 
has been moving up in a very significant manner each year, Now 
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maybe there are things that could be done with the formula that 
would help to go more rapidly toward that 200,000 figure. 


INCREASE OF ALLOTMENT BASE 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Secretary, I just have this final question and 
you have already touched on it, that if the allotment base could be 
increased, as I already stated to $77 million, which would take care 
of West Virginia, or $90 million, which would certainly eliminate all 
of the States with the exception of five—there would still be five that 
would have unmatched funds—would you have any objection to the 
committee’s increasing that allotment base or increasing the appro- 
priation commensurate with that allotment base? 

Secretary FLemmine. Senator Byrd, you know, of course, under 
the Budgeting and Accounting Act, there is only one person that can 
submit an amendment to the ‘budget and that is the President. So 
I cannot recommend any amendment to the budget operating under 
the act; but, as I say, I would be very happy, and this may not. be 
reflected in this submission from the executive branch until the 1962 
submission, but I would be very happy to go into the basic issues that 
you raise and see whether or not anything can be done with the for- 
mula that would expedite this process. Keeping in mind the fiscal 
policies within which the executive branch operates, if I would go in 
and ask for an increase of the allotment base of $100 million or some- 
thing of that kind, I might not be rendering a service in connection 
with the program as a whole. I mean it might be a rather startling 
figure. These are the kinds of things that have to be balanced. The 
thing I want above everything else is continual progress in this par- 
ticular area. I do not want to come in with proposals that might 
have the effect of jeopardizing the kind of progress we have had up 
tothe present time. 

Senator Byrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Secretary, we certainly want to thank you for 
having given us a very informative statement and I want you to know 
we are deeply appreciative of it. 

Secretary FLemmine. Mr. Chairman, could I make just one other 
comment which really grows out of the last comment I made ? 

Senator Hinz. Certainly. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Secretary Fremine. That is, I wish to comment on the position 
that the other representatives of the Department, will be in in con- 
nection with the President’s budget submission and in connection 
with the action taken by the House of Representatives on some of 
the items in that submission. As you know, the House committee 
has recommended a net increase of $197 million above the Presi- 
dent’s request. I certainly appreciate the fact that in considering 
our programs, in which the needs are virtually unlimited in many 
areas, the House committee has reached a different conclusion about 
the amount of funds which should be appropriated in 1961. Never- 
theless, as I pointed out, of course, under the Budget and Accounting 
Act, the only one in the executive branch who can suggest an amend- 
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ment to the budget is the President. I do want to say this: that our 
budget was given very careful consideration within the executive 
branch and I know that it does represent the conviction that the ap- 
propriations recommended for the Department are a fair proportion 
of the amount recommended for the Government as a whole and that 
the distribution of funds among the various programs of the De- 
partment represents the amounts to satisfy the highest priority pro- 
gram needs so as to make significant improvement in these programs. 

We feel that the estimates in the budget are a balanced program, 
considering all competing demands on the revenue resources. I wanted 
to make that statement as the head of the Department because, of 
course, this is the approach which of necessity the other representa- 
tives of the Department will face because the Congress and I think 
properly, decided under the Budget and Accounting Act that this 
is the only way for the Government to operate in a responsible manner. 
IT just wanted to make that statement, although we recognize fully 
that the House of Representatives has a perfect right under our 
system of checks and balances to disagree with the judgment. Still, 
under the law, there is just one way in which the executive branch 
judgments can be presented and that is through the President. 

Senator Hitx. I think we all understand that, Mr. Secretary, and 
again we want to thank you and express to you, sir, our very deep 
appreciation. 

Secretary Fremminc. I am grateful to you for the time you have 
given me. I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before 
you. 

Senator Hiri. We have not only given you time, but you have 
given us a lot of time and we are deeply grateful to you for it. 


OFrFrice oF EpucaTIONn 


STATEMENT OF DR. L. G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES H. PEARSON, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; HOMER D. BABBIDGE, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION; PERE F. 
SEWARD, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, COMMUNITY FACILITIES AD- 
MINISTRATION, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY; AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hint. Now, Dr. Derthick, you have been here all this 
morning and you have been very patient and I want to ask if it is 
agreeable to you that we go forward now ? 

Dr. Derruick. It would be fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hint. Well, we are very happy to have you, Doctor, and 
you are always most helpful and we appreciate your presence. We 
will be glad to have you proceed in your own way. 

Dr. Derruick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you realize, we, of the Office of Education, are alw: ays delighted 
to come before you and your committee because of the very fine and 
sympathetic understanding which you give us. With due regard 
for the time of this committee and ‘in consideration of the fact that 
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the Secretary has brought out certain issues, I think we can move 
very fast, but we do not want to move so fast that we do not give full 
attention to any questions that you may have. 

Senator Hint. Well, you just proceed, sir, in your own way. 

Dr. Derruick. Thank you, sir, 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have an opening statement which I would like to file for the 
record. 

Senator Hin. It will be filed in full in the record and you can 
make any further statement you desire to make. 

(‘The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you to present to you the budget for the Office of Education for 
fiscal year 1961. At the pleasure of the committee, I should like to make some 
general remarks and then make more detailed statements when the individual 
items are discussed. 

This is the fourth time I have come before this committee to present an annual 
budget program. Quite naturally, we in the Office take great satisfaction and 
encouragement from the continuing deep interest and concern shown by the 
members of this committee in the whole range of educational problems facing 
this Nation today. And may I add that it is equally satisfying to be able to 
report to you the progress that has been made by the Federal Government in 
partnership with the States, education agencies, schools, colleges, and profes- 
sional associations virtually everywhere across the Nation in implementing 
programs enacted by the Congress. 

Again, this year, we look forward to the fiscal year 1961 as one in which this 
progress will be continued and accelerated. We believe that these programs 
represent the contributions of a responsible Federal Government to the solutions 
of the pressing educational problems which face the whole Nation. Many of 
these problems are well known by now: rapidly expanding enrollments at all 
levels of education; an insufficient number of qualified teachers, especially in 
areas of instruction vital to our national security; crowded classrooms and 
antiquated facilities ; the increasing need for higher education both on the under- 
grade and graduate level, and the increasing cost of this education. Other 
problems of emerging significance include the need for specialized training for 
the exceptional student, the need for technical training and retraining, and the 
need for research in education to improve practices and extend our knowledge 
about learning processes. 

Advances in education which are being made under programs such as the 
National Defense Education Act have been realized within the traditional role 
of the Office to provide leadership without domination and assistance without 
interference in partnership with States, localities, and educational institutions. 
We are now in the 19th month of the administration of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, an act that has been called, “the third great milestone in Federal aid to 
education.” Participation in the many programs is now well established among 
those eligible, including States, local educational agencies, colleges, and uni- 
versities, private schools, students, and professional organizations. Over $400 
million in Federal and other funds will have been invested in educational ac- 
tivities sponsored by the act by the close of the fiscal year 1960. The widespread 
impact of the programs on educational institutions is perhaps more significant 
than this large sum by itself indicates. For instance, the new dimension added 
to the financing of higher education by the student loan program is in itself a 
thrilling story, as it aids some 130,000 able and needy students to continue their 
education. 

This is just one example of the extremely heartening developments that are 
occurring under this act. Later we shall mention in greater detail the impact 
of the new mathematics, science and language teaching equipment on the schools 
through out the Nation, the major geographic expansion of the traditional pat- 
terns of graduate education ,and the new awareness of and emphasis on guidance 
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and counseling in our secondary schools, as some of the other results stemming 
from the National Defense Education Act. 

In our enthusiasm about the progress of the activities under this act, however, 
we should not overlook the other programs of the Office. We are just beginning 
to accumulate experience in the very promising program of expansion of teach- 
ing in the education of the mentally retarded; we are continuing the record of 
achievement in providing rural library services to people who would otherwise 
have limited access to public libararies. According to our reports, over 1 million 
rural people are receiving library services for the first time because of the 
stimulation of this program, and service has been greatly improved to almost 8 
million more. 

In addition to the record of accomplishment being written by the grant pro- 
yrams, the Office of Education proposes to continue and increase its efforts in 
the field of educational research. Only recently a study sponsored by the co- 
operative research program and conducted by staff of the the University of 
Chicago reported the surprising and significant finding that many of the most 
creative and intellectually gifted students are being neglected, and even at times 
discouraged in our schools. This study reported that IQ measures fail to identify 
these creative and gifted students because of the essentially individualistic 
types of goals which these persons possess. On the other hand, those students 
who score well on IQ tests, Who are not necessarily creative, tend to aspire to- 
ward the expectations which their teachers and the adult population impose on 
them and therefore are more easily identified. In this program we are receiving 
more and better project proposals than ever before, and we are much encouraged 
by the promising results of research findings in several areas, including mental 
retardation, gifted children, teacher preparation, teacher effectiveness, and 
others. 

The vitally important services rendered by the Office will be further strength- 
ened and expanded by the addition of 25 new positions proposed for fiscal year 
1961. Fifteen of these will be used to strengthen new and emerging problem 
areas, five will be used to improve statistical reporting and five will help provide 
for additional workload brought on by the National Defense Education Act. 
Among the new projects proposed for next year is the initiation of a nationwide 
project to evaluate alternative programs for the education of gifted and talented 
children, studies of higher education programs for science and engineering edu- 
eation, the teaching of English in our elementary and secondary schools, and 
the staffing of our colleges. 

In summary, I repeat my reflection of last year about the long way we had 
come, due in large part to the leadership and cooperation of this committee. 
The effectiveness of the Office is being realized in an ever increasing degree 
through a solid record of achieving goals which the administration and the Con- 
gress have established as worthy of Federal action through the Office of Edu- 
eation. This committee has played a significant role in this record of progress. 

The staff and I are at the service of the committee in explaining the budget 
request submitted by the President. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Derrutck. Mr. Chairman, I will only make a comment or two. 
I cannot resist recognizing that this is the fourth time I have come 
before your committee and wish to express appreciation for the en- 
couraging support you have given us. I think the Office of Education 
has made tremendous progress in this time. We still have many prob- 
lems that I have outlined in the opening statement, but I might make 
some special mention of the National Defense Education Act. 

Senator Hitz. We will be glad to have you do so. 


DEFENSE EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Derruick. As you know, members of your staff were able to 
come to a highlight review of this program. You had a conflict, I 
know, at the last minute, but we appreciated your great effort to come. 
However, it was a very thrilling review even for me and for the mem- 
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bers of the staff to see how this act has taken root all over the country 
and to see the tremendous progress that has been made. 

We have a statement here which will outline that progress. I sim- 
ply wanted to speak of it briefly. 

We have had the most remarkable response. In our scheme of out- 
lining the progress in the most expeditious way possible, we used a 
system of transparencies as we laid out the United States and showed 
the guidance institutes and the language institutes and the impact of 
title III in science, mathematics, and foreign languages, the increased 
enrollments in foreign languages and the fellowships and so on down 
the line. It is very impressive. Maybe some time, Mr. Chairman, 
we may have an opportunity to highlight that for you. 

Senator Hitt. Surely. 

Dr. Derrnick. Now, title I], the loan program, is particularly im- 
pressive when we think that perhaps more than 100,000 young people 
will be participating in that program and over 1,400 institutions of 
higher education. As you know, we have made progress in imple- 
menting the new act to provide leadership in the training of teachers 
for the mentally retarded. The library service program continues 
to be one that is most rewarding. We estimate that over 1 million 
rural people are now receiving library services, actually receiving 
those services, who had had no access to them before, and that library 
services have been strengthened for 8 million more people. 


LIBRARY SERVICE PROGRAM 


Senator Hini. If I may interrupt you for 1 minute, in this con- 
nection, has not the cooperation of the States in your library service 
program been most gratifying to you? 

Dr. DerTHick. It hi as indeed, Mr. Chairman. There has been just a 
wonderful response. 

Senator Hitt. The program has not meant so much, but it has 
stimulated the State activities and local activities: is that correct / 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, indeed. It is another example of the great 
impact of the Federal Government in stimulating worthy activiti- 
ties through grants. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


We now have over 100 contracts with institutions of higher learn- 
ing in our cooperative research program. That is done under Public 
Law 531, you will remember, and just one of those cxme to my atten- 
tion not long ago which fascinated me and carried significant impli- 
cations of results to be expected under this program. I refer to one 
of our contracts out at the University of Chicago. Findings in this 
particular project already indicate that we may have been failing to 
identify as many as 70 percent of our most creatively gifted young- 
sters by relying too heavily on IQ tests. In tests which call for a 
particular answer it is often found that the genius, or the youngster 
with the most creative talents, tends to invent his own method for find- 
ing the answer, unlike the standard procedure expected, in such a way 
that the tests do not recognize or reward his creativity. Thus, he feels 
rejected or discouraged in his imaginative endeavors and thus is in- 
clined to repress and otherwise fail to recognize and develop his 
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unique abilities. This is but one example of the possibilities of the | voca' 
great impact the cooperative research program promised to make. al 
The cooperative research program, we are convinced, will contribute} anc 
tremendously to improvement in the schools. It is one of the most} [s2¢ 
significant enterprises that we have and one of the most rewarding, | the 4 
You will note, Mr. Chairman, that industry has been spending} ™2Y 
for u 
about 10 percent to 15 percent of its operating budget for research | 

and we, in education, have been spending only an infinitesimal part | 
of 1 percent. Public Law 531 opens up new vistas for educational | 
research. It shows what we can do in improving education through | 
research. 
TESTING METHODS sees 
Appro 


Senator Hitz. What you say, Doctor, is certainly most interesting 
and to me most challenging, that is, to try to devise a better way to 
find the talented students and to encourage them. I have sometimes 
felt that maybe some of these tests are perhaps too mechanical, do} — 
you not. agree ? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes. So we are introducing other methods. 

Senator Hiiu. You are introducing other methods? B Grant 

Dr. Derruick. Yes; along with the tests. We are not discounting | " 
the tests, but we are introducing other methods and it is most. promis- 
ing, this particular program. 

Well, that is one of the many programs that this committee has 


supported in this period that I have had the privilege of working 
with you. 


NEW POSITIONS IN 1961 I 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the budget calls for 25 new positions in 1961 
and in other ways offers us opportunities for making progress. We 
have come a long way and we are encouraged and we appreciate the 
support that you and your committee have given to us. _ 

Now, suppose, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Byrd, that I proceed 
by talking about certain special points and then we will be available 
for questions and in that way we can make more rapid progress, tofu «a 
our satisfaction, and I hope, to yours. 

Senator Hixz. I want you to do it in a way now that when you | 
have concluded you will be satisfied yourself. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir; we shall do that. 

You always reassure us on that point, but that makes us all the | 
more anxious to be considerate of the time of the committee, but we 
will not leave out anything that we think we should mention. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


“For carrying out the provisions of section 3 of the Vocational Education ae 
of 1946, as amended (20 U.S.C. 15j), and section 202 of said Act (20 U.S 
15bb), section 4 of the Act of March 10, 1924 (20 U.S.C. 29), section 1 of the het 
of March 3, 1931 (20 U.S.C. 30), the Act of March 18, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 31-33), 
and section 9 of the Act of August 1, 1956 (20 U.S.C. 34), including $4,000,000 
for extension and improvement of practical nurse training under title II of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946, as amended, which sum shall be avail- 
able under such title also for the expansion and improvement of programs of 
practical nurse training in effect prior to August 2, 1956, and $180,000 for 
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vocational education in the fishery trades and industry including distributive 
occupations therein, [$33,702,081] $31,702,081: Provided, That the apportion- 
ment to the States under section 3(a), (1), (2), (8), and (4) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 shall be computed on the basis of not to exceed 
[$29,267,081] $27,267,081 for the current fiscal year: Provided further, That 
the amount of allotment which States and Territories are not prepared to use 
may be reapportioned among other States and Territories applying therefor 
for use in the programs for which the funds were originally apportioned.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- |1961 estimate} 1961 House 


priation | illowance 
|. @ ead 
EOC CTIARIO: OF GERI. 5 6 6a dcac ddd ctieendndickcokacesewne | $33, 702, 081 $31, 702, 081 $33, 702, 081 
| 


Obligations by activity 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate} 1961 House 
priation | allowance 


Grants to States and territories under George-Barden Act: 
litle I and supplemental act 











Agriculture $10, 241, 611 $9, 567, 396 $10, 241, 611 
liome economics... 8, 197, 416 7, 653, 918 8, 197, 41¢ 
Trades and industry 8, 225, 912 7, 653, 918 8, 225, 912 
Distributive occupations... 2, 602, 142 2, 301, 849 2, 602, 142 
Fishery trades -- 180, 000 180, 000 180, 000 
Guam SU, OOO S80, OOO 80, 000 
Hawaii 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
Puerto Rico 105, 000 105, 000 105, 000 
Virgin Islands 40, O00 410, OOO 10. 000 
litle LI: Practical nurse training 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4. 000. 000 
Total obligations 33, 702, 081 31, 702. O81 2. O81 
Obligations by objects 

Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 

priation allowance 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (total obligations) - $33, 702, 081 $31, 702, 081 $33, 702, 081 
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STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON PROMOTION AND FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational training is being provided under provisions of the George-Barden 
Act in the fields of agriculture, distributive occupations, home economics, trades 
and industry, practical nursing, and the fishery trades. Most of the programs 
are organized and operated by local school boards responsible for public sec- 
ondary education. However, in some instances programs are operated in schools 
that serve an entire State or other geographic area larger than the usual school 
community. 

The operating educational agency determines the occupations for which train- 
ing will be provided, as well as the curriculum and the content of the courses that 
are offered. Training programs are made available for high school students and 
for adults. The operating agency makes available the necessary facilities and 
equipment and employs qualified teachers who have had specialized technical 
and professional preparation for teaching and also who have had practical ex- 
perience in the occupational field Where training is being offered. 

Administrative and supervisory personnel who are specialists in vocational 
education are employed by the State. They assist in promoting, organizing, 
operating, appraising, and adjusting programs of vocational education as a re- 
sult of technological and other developments. In addition, the States organize 
and maintain programs for the training of vocational teachers. All of these 
professional workers provide leadership and assistance in the development of 
effective programs. There continues to be a demand for these programs of voca- 
tional education. Enrollments are increasing each year and programs are be- 
ing made available to more communities. There was a total enrollment of 
3,629,339 in 1958 and it is expected that the enrollment in 1960 will reach 4 
million. The States are contributing over $4 for each $1 of Federal funds in the 
conduct of these programs. 

The estimate of $31,702,081 for 1961 includes a reduction of $2 million below 
the amount appropriated for 1960 for distribution to the States under title I 
of the George-Barden Act. This reduction reflects changing emphasis in terms 
of Federal support from the training for traditional vocational skills to training 
for the more highly skilled occupations provided for under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

The estimates for practical nurse training ($4 million), fishery trades 
($180,000), Guam ($80,000), Hawaii ($30,000), Puerto Rico ($105,000), and the 
Virgin Islands ($40,000) are for the same amounts appropriated for fiscal year 
1960. 

The estimate included under the “Defense educational activities” appropria- 
tion provides an increase of $2 million for the area vocational programs. Thus, 
the total requested for both types of vocational education training is the same 
amount appropriated for this purpose in 1960. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations in acting on the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1961 has recommended 
an increase in the President’s budget of $2 million for “Promotion and Further 
Development of Vocational Education.” This increase is contrary to the fiscal 
policy of the President and it is recommended that the President's proposal be 
enacted. However, at the request of the Senate Appropriations Committee, the 
following statement is submitted in explanation of how this increase, if enacted, 
would be applied. 

The House allowance of $33,702,081 represents an increase of $2 million over 
the budget estimate: and would provide for a continuation of the 1960 level of 
operation. The increase would be distributed among the following vocational 
areas: agriculture ($674,215), home economics ($543,498), trades and industry 
($571,994), and distributive occupations ($210,293). 

This increase is deemed to be inconsistent with the policy of shifting emphasis 
in Federal support from traditional vocational training to the more advanced 
technical training sponsored by the National Defeuse Education Act. The area 
vocational program under the National Defense Kducation Act includes an in- 
crease of $2 million which leaves the total amount requested for vocational 
education at the same level as in 1960. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the increase over the President’s budget be 
eliminated by the Senate. 
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FISCAL POLICY 


Dr. Derruick. Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the vocational 
education issue I shall only comment on the fact that the action of the 
House in adding $2 million, is contrary to the fiscal policy of the 
President. You remember our approach was to hold the same amount 
for vocational education, as the Secretary indicated, to shift $2 mil- 
lion to the newer program reflecting the newer emphasis on technical 
training. 

RESTORATION BY THE HOUSE 

Senator Hitx. Let me ask you this question. Take the $2 million 
the House restored under the item of vocational education, that did 
not make any reduction of the training under the Defense Act, did it ? 

Dr. Derruicx. No, sir. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, you have the $4 million instead of 
$2 million really under the House committee action / 

Dr. Derruick. That is right. 


LAND GRANT COLLEGES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS 


“For carrying out the provisions of section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 329), $2,501,500.” 


Amounts available for obligation 
































Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate| 1961 House 

priation } allowance 
i se Seales ch seis agua maby Se lai 
| 
Appropriation or estimate (total available for obligation) ..._- | £2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 
Obligations by activity 
keg oo | 
Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 


| priation allowance 














Grants to States (total obligations). -_.............---.---.-- | $2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 | $2, 501, 500 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation | allowance; 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (total obligations) ---- $2, 501, 500 $2, 501, 500 | $2, 501, 500 
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Allotment of funds to States and territories for land-grant colleges and unive) 


State or territory 


Total_._- 


Alabama 4 

Al iska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 4 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware + 
Florida 4 
Georgia 4 
Hawaii_- 
Idaho 

Mlinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 
Kentucky 4. 
Louisiana 4 
Maine 
Maryland 4____ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 4 
Missouri 4__- 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 4 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 4 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 4 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 4 
Texas 4 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 4 
Washington 
West Virginia 4 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1 Continuing appropriation: Act approved Aug. 30, 1890, as amended; and act approved Mar. 4, 1907. 


(colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 


$5, 051, 


100, 
71, 283. < 
477. 


047. 


SY, 
175, 
83, 
90, 
73, 
97, 
104, 
74, 
75, 
156, 
109 
06, 
&9. 
uy 
96, 
79 
93, 
116, 
133, 
99 
91, 
109, 


92 
S 
174, 
50 
91, 
7 
102, 
146, 
76, 
73, 
103, 
93, 
a0, 


104, 


=. 


Total 


500 


jl 


5QQ 
218 
022 
172 


O44 


360. 2 
O85, 5 
871. 
OD5. 5 


. 244 


145 
005 


374. § 


768 
115 
371 
TSS 
55Q 
750 


735 


148. < 
5 RO5 F 


> HEED « 


506 


319.1 
. 233. | 
1, 794 
, 933 
, O18 
, 180 


9 969 


978 


5 ITS 
719. 55 


, SYY. 


117 


», 511 


R35 
9?0 


R71. 5: 


76S 


104 


730. ! 


005 


200. 5 


SYS 


00 


Morrill- 
Nelson 


fund 


$2, 5H 


i 
i 
iM 
HK 
i 
i 
aM 
uM 
a 
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AD, 
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M 
HM 
vy 
Ml 
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Be 
| 
uM 
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i 
iM 
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A 
Al 
MM 
Aa 
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uM 
A 
i 
MM 
i 
A 
| 
i 
HK 


«1 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
), 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
, 
) 
) 
, 
) 
) 
) 
) 
, 
) 
) 
} 
} 
) 
) 
) 
), 
) 
) 
), 


) 
, 
), 
) 
) 
) 
), 
, 
) 

) 

) 


000 


. 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 
000 


000 
O00 


. 000 


000 


, 000 


000 
000 
000 
O00 
O00 
OOO 
000 


, 000 


O00 


, OO 


000 
000 
000 
O00 
000 


50, OOO 


O00 
OOO 
000 


. OOO 


O00 


000 


000 
O00 
OOO 
O00 
O00 


), 000 


) 
) 
) 


000 


, 000 


OOO 


Total 


$2, 501, 500 


5O, 541 
21, 283 
27,477 
39, 047 
125, 599. 
33, 218 
40, 022 
23, 172. 


47, 644 


54, 360. : 
24, 985. ! 


25, 871 


106, 905. 5 
59, 244. 5 
46, 145. 
39, 005. 7 
49, 374. 97 


Bankhead-Jones funds 2 


00 


43 
24 
26 
71 
47 
00 
98 
96 


26 


46, 768. 55 


29,115 
43, 371 





OS 


Uniform 
grants 


$1, 000, 


20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20), 
20 

20, 
20) 

20) 

20, 
20, 
20, 
) 

20, 
20, 
20, 


20, 


20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20 


0, 
20, 
20, 
20, 
20, 


2 Authorized appropriation: Act approved June 29, 1935, as amended June 12, 1952. 


3 Based upon the U 


.5. census of population, 1950. 
4 The land-grant college for Negroes in this State receives a stipulated proportion of funds. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


000 


000 
000 
O00 
O00 
OOO 
O00 
000 
000 
000 
O00 
OOO 
O00 
000 
O00 
OOO 
OOO 
O00 
O00 
000 
O00 
O00 
O00 
000 
O00 
O00 
OOO 
OOO) 
000 
O00 
OO) 
000 
O00 
000 
O00 
000 
000 
O00 
OOO 


OOO 
O00 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
O00 
OOO 
O00 
O00 
OOO 
O00 
O00 


silies 


Variable 
grants 3 
$1, 501, 500. 00 

30, 541. 43 


147, 9 
40), | 








to 


OO5. 74 
, 260. 50 
898. 08 





Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, the part of our budget having to do 
with the land-grant colleges I propose we will not need to speak of 


especially. 


We have a statement to file for the record. 


Senator Hii. That isa full authorization; is it not ? 
Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir; that isa full authorization. 
Senator H1itu. Your statement will be inserted in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows: 
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STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF 
COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS 


The colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, generally known as land-grant 
colleges and universities, are maintained by the States and territories in accord- 
ance with the First Morrill Act, approved July 2, 1862, and supplementary legis- 
lation. These institutions, now 68 in number, participate in a permanent appro- 
priation amounting to $2,550,000 a year. They also share in an annual appropri- 
ation of $2,501,500 authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act (1985 and 1952). 
We are requesting for 1961 a continuation of this annual appropriation in the 
same amount made in recent years. The appropriations, both permanent and 
annual, may be used by the institutions for instruction and for facilities for 
instruction in eight stated subjects. 

The land-grant colleges and universities accommodate nearly one-fifth of the 
total enrollment in higher education. Though the appropriations referred to 
here amount to less than one-half of 1 percent of the total educational and 
general expenditures of these institutions, the resulting effect upon the objectives 
and continuing programs, and upon the Nation’s progress in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, is both substantial and highly beneficial. 


PRIOR YEAR AMOUNT 


Senator Hitt. That is the same as the present fiscal year? 
Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir; nochange in the full amount of the authori- 
zation. 
GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For grants to the States, wnder allotments for the current and prior fiscal 
year, pursuant to the Act of June 19, 1956, as amended (20 U.S.C. 351-358), 
[$6,000,000] $7,300,000, to remain available until expended : Provided, That allot- 
ments to the States for the current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of 
$7,500,000: Provided further, That the [amount of any State’s allotment from this 
appropriation which such State certifies will remain unpaid to it on June 30, 1961, 
may be reallotted by the Commissioner among other States applying therefor 
in proportion to their rural population, and deemed part of such allotments, 
except that no State’s allotment shall be so increased as to exceed the allotment 
which would be made to it were this appropriation equal to the maximum author- 
ized under such Act] wnobligated balances of appropriations granted under this 
heading for fiscal year 1960 shall be merged with this appropriation.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate; 1961 House 

priation allowance 
Appropriation or estimate. -_..............-..---- Se . $6, 000, 000 $7, 300, 000 $7, 500, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation - --- . wae 131, 000 uebhics seis ‘i 
Prior year balance available___--..-- ; od ; hu 1, 183, 635 Sa aaa aca 
Total available for obligation. _.........-- phbiiitiawee 7, 314, 635 7, 300, 000 | 7, 500, 000 





Obligations by activity 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate] 1961 House 
priation allowance 
Grants to States and territories (total obligations) .........---- | $7, 314, 635 $7, 300, 000 | $7, 500, 000 
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Obligations by object 





Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation allowance 
- nnn ane tea eR eT een een tenia 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (total obligations) - -- $7, 314,635 | $7,300,000 | $7, 500, 000 
| 





Grants for library services 























1961 House allowance 
State or territory 1960 ap- | 1961 | i 
propriation ! estimate | 1960 Allot- | 1961 Allot- Total 
ment avail- | ment avail- | available 
| able in 1961 able in 1961 in 1961 2 

| | | 
ID slain shia tecttgcusacianaske oh takai 7,314, 465 | $7, 300, 000 | $1, 369, 168 | $6, 130, 832 | 7, 500, 000 
ng BS 207, 576 BE evancwnumxa a 161, 349 161, 369 
Ps iin coe ecw eines ktmaenen 44, 647 | 49,191 | 49,191 | 46, 657 | 95, 848 
Arizona... --- eta aoeen ee | 72, 485 | Wee A 63, 528 | 63, 528 
NI a sci aston \ncelenncioaca cic acel 164, 544 | DUC MEE lacdnwhieeanea | 130, 203 | 130, 203 
a ee 239, 322 | tinny 184, 362 | 184, 362 
ae ee re oe | 88, O84 | ee fo | 74, 826 74, 826 
CUOMO coe oon kd eat 86,919 | PEON ics shin ncn 71, 643 71, 643 
NR eae ook ee 48, 391 | 51, 585 | ‘ | 48, 391 99, 976 
SeUNINNG Oe SOMIIEDOD.  . s:: cais bane einem cohinadis cam anace Lick beiaiiesie lc criesheekadenieee csadshiec cee 
a i a a a re | 146, 259 RR, Vian cect ace tii 107, 527 107, 527 
el ia oe cad gat deceit Oe | 223, 578 | er 172, 959 172, 959 
I Ses nile actiude Wak Rana niet eae 55, 087 | MEET. Tn scivewaceeaauneck | 50, 927 50, 927 
Bea hase es nt 88, 416 | MD cog ce cimawaws 63, 704 63, 704 
ON eee 230, 178 | We lewsseeces ec acl 177, 729 177, 739 
RS a nile niecire ces hie es seipinanisiehalisieiiaetortabeitieessiniah tinal 193, 574 | 151, 229 | 344, 803 
TI cicero ssi ctcaseitieabiaesheatlbee aetna 213, 717 hl re 136, 636 136, 636 
NN Sen inccl diac pad shied | 76, 860 7, 590 128, 820 104, 329 | 233, 149 
i eee ite a ere 221, 203 _ oe fo eae ~----| 171, 239 | 171, 239 
ek ete See ee | 158, 010 ae repre e 125, 470 125, 470 
SRE CO as Tee | 83, 021 BEE Gecakebatceneon« | 71, 159 71, 159 
a ee | 71, 550 | 192, 030 110, 806 | 91, 283 202, 089 
DROIBOTRUBIELS.... .ncnccnccccnsecns 80, 000 | 80, 000 44, 790 | 91, 577 136, 367 
I ia tlactas esa uiceuinneiienaaet 221, 976 SE Vesigctinia summers a 171, 799 171, 799 
iva icc nace aati 172, 203 | RE Tels ccitnecacets | 135, 750 135, 750 
DS tig i eae eels ed 193, 061 | 193, 061 | 970 | 150, 856 | 151, 826 
| RR EEE NS a 200, 736 | WE Lekocawcnen wun 147, 343 | 147, 343 
RENN en ce oe een ee 72, 427 lt FSIS SES 63, 486 63, 486 
EEE ad ey ee ee eee | 108, 519 | DD Ndidabiuabed&ad | 89, 626 RO, 626 
a aa ce ee hed | 70, 141 | 46, 667 | 4, 928 44, S28 49, 756 
New Hampshbire................. | 62, 051 _ J | ees ; 55, 971 54, 971 
EER ATT « | 97, 403 103, 213 5, 810 85, 783 91, 593 
NT SIND so.» iicericimanmieniaatolel 73, 042 BIE Gi ckinictne tas 63, 931 | 63, 931 
TN iio, sia cant ahaa eee eae 249, 152 | ME Le scnitncmuneabein 191, 482 191, 482 
PROTON A FPOMOR., 5 onc nucawanccue 302, 331 SEES Ba cio dGunddtees 229, 997 229, 997 
PETER SPOR OUR. piekecnsnencancae 84, 291 | eee 72, 079 72, 079 
ii oe lt salaksianhaiee 270, 635 | cf ae a 207,041 | 207, 041 
ORIGDGUNG.... ni ccnsencce hisweenthéel 134, 239 140, 646 29, 372 117,151 | 146, 523 
a i a a ae 89, 514 108, 365 18, 85) 89, 514 108, 365 
a 237, 257 300, 000 331, 961 | 258, 289 | 590, 250 
OS eee 54, 197 | 54, 197 46, 739 48, 794 95, 533 
| ee 141, 241 | 150, 000 | 4, 742 134, 448 | 228, 790 
INE DIONE cia innccemconsatebind 82, 462 | _¢ > eee 70, 753 | 70, 753 
MD icnitinstanitlescinimiecnnmmmmimtale | 219, 097 | ih ae ol 169, 714 169, 714 
TNs ce ceennesenudnaenaweauenns | 313, 582 | 300, 000 | 95, 965 242, 643 | 338, 608 
Sn BOR i 74, 658 Re EE ci ath dele 56, S57 | 56, 857 
a a Ni a ee 63, 385 GUE lowunweren ene 56, 937 | 56, 937 
Virginia Sy mad eunta ee tanioaeaate 211, 253 SERRE Rankienwancenee 164, 032 164, 032 
TNO 125, 287 RIE Win ccivtisctminini etn 101, 770 101, 770 
VL i aka as 130, 627 | 167507) 15. ..2. : ‘ 132, 470 | 132, 470 
PI Scie thniswhek camden’ 190, 468 180, 882 37, 047 142,036 | 179, 083 
Wyoming.-.---- Fg eee eee 50, 291 | 44,209 | 54, 209 | 50, 201 104, 500 
RR tins Stee ee 15, 495 | SS ET Win casdserialensiniiee tata 13, 980 | 13, 980 
EIN x ncichasrncawa kasi 220, 000 238, 352 | 70, 208 132, 810 203, 018 
Virgin Islands_........_. nh dinisaicoy 11, 079 SE Rnnecvomeused 10, 782 10, 782 

Balance unclaimed to date, 1951 | | | | 
IE Bisset atin ccacnwh es Pea WE Len cakesenedcne iad itaticmiibion binaaameie Legenda 

Balance to be distributed among | | 
Ns, ca bstnaiinwndeneuces Dineringeqrnintnineaetel i acconintah deinen B esictnasicaransiarenatensts 130, 832 130, 832 








' Includes 1959 carryover funds of $1,183,535 and supplements! estimate of $131,000. 
? Allotment distribution based on $6,000,000. Allotment distribution on the basis of $6,130,832 not yet 
available 
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STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SEBVICES 


The Library Services Act (Public Law 597, 84th Cong., as amended) is promot- 
ing the further development of free public library services in rural areas without 
such services or with inadequate services. The law authorizes an appropriation 
of $7,500,000 annually through fiscal year 1961, and provides that allotments 
remaining unpaid to a State at the end of a fiscal year shall remain available to 
such State for a succeding fiscal year. The appropriation for fiscal year 1960 is 
$6 million with the proviso “that allotments to the States for the current fiscal 
year shall be made on the basis of $7,500,000.” A supplemental estimate of 
$131,000 is now proposed in order to make available the amounts being requested 
by the States in 1960 under the maximum allotment provision. 

In order to make allotments and payments to the States in fiscal year 1961 on 
the basis of $7,500,000, an appropriation of $7,300,000 is requested. This will 
provide the amounts necessary to make available the maximum allotment to all 
States which can qualify for the maximum and estimated matching requirements 
for the balance of the States. Included in the request is provision for allotment 
balances of 17 States in the amount of $1,102,403 which did not request all funds 
available to them in 1960. 

Fifty-two States and territories are participating in the program and making 
excellent progress in extending and improving library services in the rural areas 
of the country where books and other informational materials, which are so 
important to continuing self-education and in supplementing formal education, 
are badly lacking. 

Reports from the States and territories indicate that county and regional 
library developments under the Library Services Act have brought public library 
service for the first time to over 1 million rural people, and substantially 
improved service to 7.6 million more. Some measure of improved library service 
was also made available to 21 million additional people under the program. 
Bookmobiles have proved to be a most effective way of getting library service, 
efficiently and economically, to small communities in remote areas. Over 200 
bookmobiles have already been added to rural library programs. Many counties 
and regions have already voted to support new and improved library services 
with local funds as a result of short demonstrations. More than 5 million books 
and other informational and educational materials have been added to the cul- 
tural resource of rural communities. State and local support for rural public 
library extension and improvement has been greatly stimulated. State appro- 
priations for this purpose have increased 54 percent since 1956 and local appro- 
priations have risen 45 percent over the same period. State and local matching 
funds for Federal allotments under the 1960 authorization of $7.5 million 
approached $13 million. 

Much work, however, still remains to be done before the goal of good library 
service for all rural children and adults will be reached. In fiscal year 1960, 34 
States moved their programs into high gear and are planning to utilize allotments 
available under the full authorization. It is estimated that in fiscal year 1961, 
46 States will be ready to match allotments under the maximum authorization of 
$7,500,000. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations has recommended an increase of 
$200,000 over the President’s budget estimate of $7,300,000. The House com- 
mittee stated in its report that the funds were added to allow for full participa- 
tion by all 50 States. The appropriation language proposed eliminates the 
proviso “That allotments to the States for the current fiscal year shall be made 
on the basis of $7,500,000.” The amount provided, therefore, would first be 
available to those States which had not yet claimed their allotments up to the 
maximum authorized for fiscal year 1960. The balance would represent the 
allotment to be distributed to all States for fiscal year 1961. The allotment 
available to the States for fiscal year 1961 will, therefore, be less than the 
maximum allotment requested in the President’s budget. 

It is recommended that the increase over the President’s budget be elimi- 
nated and the appropriation language requested in the President’s budget be 
restored. These changes will provide for the maximum allotments for all States 
which can qualify, and estimated amounts which the balance of the States are 
prepared to match. Thus, the effect desired by the House, as explained in the 
committee report, could be achieved by the President’s original proposal. 
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Summary of changes 





a a i cs $7, 183, 635 
Proposed supplemental appropriation....................---~-~..--.---- 131, 000 
Tote) eatimeted Tugs QVAIADIC 1900... na necegnnnnnnen %, 314, 635 
Nee nnn Te ea ee ee 7, 300, 000 
eI a cata as ics eer asonces earenses ule hens aie Fa sheet renee —14, 635 


Decreases 
Grants to States: 


rE Chena 28 025) F AIM i cont aed ha BS Re FD et ea: St ee —$14, 635 
aT A ne edad deen Socpmen anes -+-185, 635 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The House allowance provides an increase of $200,000 over the budget estimate, 
or a total of $7,500,000. The appropriation language proposed eliminates the 
proviso “That allotments to the States for the current fiscal year shall be made 
on the basis of $7,500,000.” The amount provided, therefore, would first be 
available to those States which had not yet claimed their allotments up to the 
maximum authorized for fiscal year 1960. The balance would represent the 
allotment to be distributed to all States for fiscal year 1961. 

The budget estimate provides for the maximum allotment for all States 
which can qualify, and estimated amounts which the balance of the States are 
prepared to match. 


YENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Derruick. Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the grants for 
library services, an appropriation to cover that item: We have sub- 
mitted to the House a proposal whereby we could allot the money 
on the basis of the full entitlement of the States on the basis of 
$7,500,000, but with appropriation language which would have al- 
lowed an appropriation of only $7,500,000. And I think there was a 
misunderstanding of our purpose there because the net effect of the 
House action would not accomplish what the House desired to ac- 
complish and what we desired to accomplish, namely, to give each State 
the full amount. 

Senator Hitz. The full entitlement ? 

Dr. Derruicr. Yes, the full entitlement, Senator, so we recommend 
that we revert to our proposal on the appropriation language which 
would permit us to do that and we explain that in this st atement. 

Senator Hitz. That is fine. It is important to have your language 
concerning the full amount. 

Dr. Derruick. That is right. 

Senator Hiii. I wanted to make that clear, to keep your language. 

Dr. Dertruick. It is the language, Mr. Chairman, that the confer- 
ence committee put in and we have followed it. 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“PAYMENTS TO ScHOOL DISTRICTS 


“For payments to local educational agencies for the maintenance and operation 
of schools as authorized by the Act of September 30, 1950, as amended (20 
U.8.C., ch. 13), [$163,957,000] $126,695,000: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall also be available for carrying out the provisions of section 6 of such Act.” 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 

priation allowance 
Appropriation or estimate__-..-..-.----- ; ____.......| $186, 300,000 | $126, 695, 000 $187, 310,000 
Total available for obligation. _......---- eee =| 186, 300, 000 126, 695, 000 187, 310, 000 

Obligations by activity 

‘aie - —$—_____—. i Saat eee 

Description 1960 appro- 1961 estimate | 1961 House 

priation | allowance 
Payments to local educational agencies ‘ $176, 500, 000 | $116,695,000 | $177, 310,000 
Payments to other Federal agencies__.-_.-.-....----- : : 9, 800, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Total obligations ident eedtecccheusaas _...--| 186,300,000 126, 695, 000 187, 310, 000 


Obligations by object 


Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation allowance 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (total available for 
obligation) ......--- iste aged oseeaeaweie ; : _| $186, 300,000 | $126, 695, 000 $187, 310, 000 











Enacted appropriation_____~- hh ie iia imaged cba gies sh a ence ea iene $163, 957, 000 
Estimate included by Senate in Second Supplementeal Appropria- 
«es Disc & Sie phd sais os ea Soda aay eee Se ate 22, 343, 000 
"POET Tes GVAIIMING 2000 «. occccemcc nnd ecdielneisene 186, 300, 000 
ICS I Nic det ethic cc coca en Ansett Rachie een bininseheine Taian kat 126, 695, 000 
POUL PE stcc tet ctbnc anno eaeen eee eae Ae 59, 605, 000 
1961 estimate | 1961 House 
| allowance 
Increases: For the maintenance and operation of schools on Federal property $200, 000 $200, 000 
Decreases: For assistance to local educational agencies in the maintenance 
and operation of schools. - - 5 . ’ 3 59, 805, 000 +810, 000 
Net decreases..........- ‘ me - ey aclak —tatoed aatgledihaaee 59, 605, 000 +1, 010, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The budget estimate was based on estimated requirements under proposed 
legislation. The House allowance provides estimated requirements under exist- 
ing legislation. 
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Summary of Public Law 874 estimated entitlements, by State, fiscal years 1960 and 
1961 (based on data as of Mar. 1, 1960), Apr. 12, 1960 






















1960 | 1961 1961 
State or territory estimated | budget House 
entitlement estimate allowance 

Total_-- a ‘ ..-.| $186, 300, 000 | $126, 695,000 | $187, 310, 000 
Alabama.... . . : 4, 029, 937 | 1, 463, 385 | 3, 979, 995 
Alaska.- --| 5,831,602 | 4, 369, 695 | 5, 759, 636 
Arizona... soul | 3, 902, 756 2, 898, 515 3, 854, 571 
Arkansas ‘ 990, 460 664, 466 | 977, 716 
California.-- | 32,210,511 | 21,120,640 | 31, 811, 325 
Colorado-.-- 4, 819, 106 | 3, 362, 278 4, 759, 205 
Connecticut -- _- 1, 877, 770 | 654, 723 | 1, 854, 697 
Delaware a = 211,311 | 107, 172 | 208, 381 
Florida 4, 985, 352 | 3, 108, 162 | 4, 923, 146 
Georgia... , 4, 740, 992 | 2, 918, 976 4, 682, 173 
Hawaii 3, 761, 549 | 2, 652, 020 | 3, 715, 321 
Idaho_.- 1, 349, 991 | 1, 013, 263 | 1, 333, 249 
Illinois._.. | 2,924,312] 1,974, 888 | 2, 887, 719 
Indiana... | 861, 269 420, 893 850, 316 
Iowa : 499, 737 101, 493, 796 
Kansas ----| 4,616, 810 2, 909, ! 4, 559, 712 
Kentucky 1, 138, 680 | 710, 25% 1, 124, 867 
Louisiana-_- 1, 405, O72 693, 695 1, 387, 566 
Maine... | 1, 368, O17 | 1, 101, 923 | 1, 351, 025 
Maryland . - . ‘ 7, 286, 748 4, 435, 946 7, 196, 582 
Massachusetts | 4, 940, 286 | 3, 361, 303 4, 878, 704 
Michigan | 901, 328 568, 985 S89, 856 
Minnesota-. | 444, 656 342, 950 439, 478 
Mississippi 1, 290, 904 966, 496 1, 274, 981 
Missouri... 2, 103, 201 | 707, 335 | 2, 076, 905 
Montana 1, $27 1, 026, 902 1, 311, 522 
Nebraska. l, 1, 193, 506 1, 594, 961 
Nevada-. 1, 994, 751 1, 199, 924 
New Hampshire 12, 206 953, 026 
New Jersey- 3, , 959 3, 140, 42 
New Mexico. saan ~e ennnns] 4, | , 643 | 4, 319, 727 
New York 4, ) 577, 973 | 4, OO1, 722 
North Carolina , ee , 383, 493 1, 999, 873 
North Dakota 2 : 336, 768 
Ohio... ‘ ae 4,; 4, 342, 442 
Oklahoma- ---- : mh 6, 6, 071, 715 
Oregon. _. 1 | 1, 025, 120 
Pennsylvania. a | 4, | i, 4, 371, 082 
Rhode Island. ---- | 1 l, 1, 525, 829 
South Carolina . | 2 1,9 2, 782, 046 
South Dakota | 1,773,616 1, | 1-751, 988 
Tennessee | 2, 016, 975 1, 099, 974 | 1, 991, 973 
Texas... | 10, 835, 983 | 5, 514, 487 10, 701, 546 
Uten....i«. 7 : oa | 1, 561, 382 1, 055, 157 1, 541, 631 
Vermont-._.- : | 92, 135 62, 354 90, 858 
Virginia ie | 12, 091, 836 | 8, 718, 930 | 11, 941, 962 
Washington | 8, 010, 816 | 5, 345, 934 7, 911, 599 
West Virginia... 132, 194 | 51, 637 | 130, 362 
Wisconsin i | 569, 840 385, 819 | 562, 927 
W yoming.........--- 727, 072 | 417, 970 | 717, 979 
Se eee eee a 678, 306 | 571, 908 | 669, 587 
Virgin Islands_--..-...-..- ; 51, 275 | 42, 868 50, 367 
Federal installations --~------ : 9, 800,000 | 13,000, 000 13, 000, 000 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for providing school facilities and for grants to 
local educational agencies in federally affected areas, as authorized by the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. [14] 19), including not to ex- 
ceed [$1,000,000] $900,000 for necessary expenses during the current fiscal year 
of technical services rendered by other agencies, [$61,135,000] $44,390,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for salaries or other direct expenses of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 
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Amounts available for obligation 





| 1961 estimate| 1961 House 
| allowance 





| 
Description | 1960 appro- 
| priation 
ROOOEIEEIONS OF GUUIIIIIN.. «9 sin bccidnccvanveccnesccsannsacenses $61, 135, 000 
Unobligatged balance brought forward...................----- 37, 266, 965 | 
Total available for obligation _.................-....--.- | 98, 401, 965 


Obligations by activity 


Description 1960 appro- 


| 
| 
} 
| 





priation 
Assistance to local educational agencies -_-__..................-. $73, 313, 803 
Assistance for school] construction on Federal properties: (a) | 7 
T7TIGOE PIGND LLRs EE LNW Git inccnsccccasconccanccuseves | 24, 088, 162 
Paymonts for teciienl Ser vi0nes «..iononcnccccccnccaccccecccas 1, 000, 000 
tad aA 5 5 igs cas ciemcicdesaneendnnedboude | 98, 401, 965 


Obligations by object 


| $44,390,000 | $63, 392, 000 


| 44,390, 000 63, 392, 000 


| 1961 estimate} 1961 House 
allowance 





| 
| $85,980,000 | $54, $32, 000 
| 7,560,000! 7, 560, 000 
| 900, 000 1, 000, 000 


| 44,390,000 | 





Object classification 1960 appro- 
priation 





1961 estimate | 1961 House 
| allowance 








GF Geer GORATGRROAT OOF VIOUS. 2 5. bins sc cccccecncncsccaccancs $1, 000, 000 $900, 000 $1, 000, 000 

ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions--...................-- 97, 401, 965 43, 490, 000 62, 392, 000 

es SL - : nicclee a ntiiniitnnédieimetnnipitigaainineinieinn 98, 401, 965 44, 390, 000 63, 392, 000 
Summary of changes 

Enacted appropriation, total estimated funds available 1960______~ $61, 135, 000 

MRAM. TO IN aa cach caper dase seiisiil ssa st te i acs leah Cag See rc acne 44, 390, 000 

I I iE i casas cece rari slice tek 16, 745, 000 





Decreases: 


1. Technical services rendered by other agencies _.............-.---------- 


Se ATOR TE OEOUE CONSTR ois einen kccncnanncncnnnanxcaceenee 


FO GI << 5: AUNT a tlacaca & = ciscictsineaiccictaeeindcbiadiaindhiaavedascssiceaianl | 





| 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
allowance 


eee 
16, 645,000 | -+$2, 257,000 


16, 745, 000 +2, 257, 000 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The budget estimate was based on total requirements under 


APPROPRIATIONS 


proposed legisla- 


tion. The House allowance provides full requirements under existing legislation. 


Entitlement by States 


State or territory 1960 appro- 


priation 


PD i So — any eh ..------| $98, 402, 000 
Alabama Sixes ae rian ean ices arate — 200, 000 
Alaska s ; 1, 495, 000 
Arizona. _-. oss rs —_ ‘ 640, 000 
Arkansas -. —_ ; e 435, OOO 
California_____.- tec 28, 354, 000 
Cloneregso.. . ..<«<«a> ; Ke ee a 1, 350, 000 
Connecticut ie . cate . ssi 805, 000 
1 oe 
Florida 2, 385, 000 
Georgia......-- s ; ‘ b 2 . , 1, 590, 000 
I aaa ce ates : : 1, 765, 000 
Idaho___. 815, 000 
Illinois eae sae 5 25, 000 
Indiana__..-- as ae 740, 000 
lowa es . a ees i 
Kansas nae ; . ; 1, 150, 000 
Kentucky ; hoe 
Louisiana.__.~- ‘ : 280, 000 
Maine Sa ae ‘ , : S 2 : 255, 000 
Maryland es 2, 150, 000 
pe gemnemectts...........ccccccccanes bids canta 225, 000 
Michigan enaicateee hos . ; 2, 075, 000 
Minnesota. a 180, 000 
Mississippi- -..-.--- : pare i : 765, 000 
Missouri_.._--- ad : 750, 000 
Montana saaiieioeath : 7 1, 075, 000 
Nebraska 885, 000 
Nevada..__. ; ‘ a i 910, 000 


275, 000 
, 300, 000 
, 330, 000 
360, 000 
495, 000 
, 005, 000 


New Hs ampshire 
New Jerse - ‘ 
New Mexico. 
New York 
North Carolina. - 
North Dakota 


i 


Ohio. 1, 595, 000 
Oklahoma ; 1, 925, 000 
Oregon = ; iicasdeiad 410, 000 
Pennsylvania oe c ee a aaa 16, 000 
Rhode Island_---_- ade : ne " atte oe sista . 
South Carolina site 7 ; as St 430, 000 


South Dakota_--.- 


_ 


, 455, 000 


. 7 ‘ . 240, 000 
tits iiatancetsShilicterdes a setae ‘ 3, 035, 000 
Utah = nae KS 400, 000 
Vermont. __- lectin ie ‘ ‘ 7 oe 
Virginia aan 2, 965, 000 
Washington __.___.--- 670, 000 
West Virginia te ai i cal aakons 
eee ios Giladsaleetstartaaeiai ae ‘ aosie 245, 000 
WE nceemenins am ; i i 900, 000 
a a aan ae 
Puerto Rico ‘ - si aceesbiail ‘ 

Federal installations __- eee a ee eae wae 24, 052, 000 
Technical services : : lh aac ot 1, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1961 estimate 


$44, 390, 000 


119, 000 
809, OOO 
399, 000 
244, 000 
13, 071, 000 
722, 000 
517, 000 


1, 179, 000 
734, 000 
819, 000 
374, 000 

14, 000 
478, 000 


568, 000 


126, 000 
115, 000 
963, 000 
111, 000 

1, 168, 000 
79, 000 
446, 000 
413, 000 
607, 000 
449, 000 
481, 000 
122, 000 
640, 000 
, 091, 000 
183, 000 
223, 000 
467, 000 
859, 000 
1, 010, 000 
255, 000 
4, 000 


194, 000 
762, 000 
133, 000 
1, 534, 000 
173, 000 


- 


, 344, 000 


410, 000 | 


111, 000 
410, 000 


7, 560, 000 
900, 000 


1961 House 
vwllowance 


$63, 392, 000 


179, O88 

1, 238, 597 
611, 932 
372, 845 
19, 882, 287 
1, 105, 140 
788, 381 


i, 803, 842 


tw 
> oh 
~ 
to 


7, 560, 000 
1, 000, 000 


Dr. Derrutck. Now, Mr. Chairman, you have just had a discussion 
with the Secretary of the Department on the proposal for payments to 


school districts under Public Laws 815 and 874. 
ments on that. 


I can file my state- 


I believe the issues are well understood and perhaps will not need 
further comment unless you have questions or unless Senator Byrd 


will have some questions. 


Senator Byrp. No questions. Thank you. 
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Senator Hix. I think the Secretary went into that point pretty 
fully. 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Do you concur with that, Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

Dr. Derrnick. I think he covered all the points and my statements 
here also cover the points. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Well, we will put your statements in in full at this 
point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The amount requested for Federal financial assistance for the maintenance 
and operation of schools in federally affected areas for fiscal year 1961 is 
$126,695,000. This estimate is based on amendments proposed by H.R. 7140 
which will (1) eliminate properties that are owned by the Federal Government 
but are leased to private individuals or companies and subject to taxation; (2) 
discontinue assistance for increased enrollments of children resulting from 
contract activities of the Federal Government; and (3) reduce the rate of pay- 
ment for children who reside with a parent who is employed on Federal property 
within or outside of the applicant school district. It is estimated that the 
$126,695,000 requested for fiscal year 1961 will provide for payment of full entitle- 
ments to eligible school districts affected by activities of the Federal Government 
under terms of proposed amendments. Full entitlement will be paid for the 
cost of schools operated on Federal installations for children of parents who live 
and work on Federal property. 

Under existing legislation which continues the program through fiscal year 
1961, total requirements are estimated at $187,310,000. 

Current information is indicating that these estimates are not wholly accurate. 
As more complete information becomes available, the matter will be presented to 
the President for his consideration. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations has recommended an increase of 
$60,615,000 over the President’s budget for “Payments to school districts.” 

This increase is contrary to the fiscal policy of the President and its elimina- 
tion is recommended. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 for Federal financial assistance for 
the construction of schools in federally affected areas is $44,390,000. This esti- 
mate is based on the enactment of amendments proposed by H.R. 7140 which 
would discontinue construction aid for increases in enrollment of children because 
of the employment of parents on (1) properties that are owned by the Federal 
Government but are leased to private individuals, or companies, and subject to 
taxation: and (2) due to contract activities of the Federal Government. These 
amendments also reduce the rate of payment for children who reside with a 
parent who is employed on Federal property located within or outside of the 
applicant school district. It is estimated that the $44,390,000 will provide for 
full payment of construction grants to eligible federally-impacted school districts 
to build additional school facilities needed to accommodate federally-connected 
enrollment increases through June 30, 1961, under the terms of the proposed 
amendments. 

Included in the requested appropriation for fiscal year 1961 is the amount of 
$900,000 for technical services to be rendered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. A separate brief statement explaining this item has been prepared by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Under existing legislation, total requirements are estimated at $63,392,000. 


54568—60 22 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations has recommended an increase of 
$19,002,000 over the President’s budget for “Assistance for school construction.” 

This increase is contrary to the fiscal policy of the President and its elimina- 
tion is recommended. 

The increase of $19,002,000 consists of an increase of $18,992,000 for school 
construction and an increase of $100,000 for technical services rendered by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


HovusING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY (TECHNICAL SERVICES) 


Dr. Derruick. Now it may be, Mr. Chairman, that you might wish 
a comment or you might have a question of Mr. Seward of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency on the technical services, but we do 
cover that in the statement which we expect to file. 

Senator Hitt. Well, I think we have pretty well the story on that 
and we have the language here in the bill as passed by the House. 
Is there anything particular, Mr. Seward, that you wish to say ? 

Mr. Sewarp. Senator Hill, in deference to the committee I have 
filed a statement with respect to that activity which I will ask to be 
included in the hearing, sir, but I simply add this one little comment, 
that this program has been in operation for 10 years and hundreds 
and hundreds of school districts throughout the United States have 
been helped by the program. As far as I know, I think the reception 
of it has been just 100 percent. We, in Community Facilities, have 
what is almost a fearsome proudness in the accomplishments under 
that program and when you consider that in the aggregate it has now 
reached $1,500 million, I think we have a right to be “proud, 

We are prepared to carry on, as we have in the past, sir, and render 
every assistance to the Office of Education and to the school districts 
that we can under that program. 

Senator Hitt. Well, I know you have rendered very splendid assist- 
ance and I appreciate your statement very much. 

Mr. Sewarp. Thank you, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hixtxu. Your statement will be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PERE F.. SEWARD, DepUTY COMMISSIONER, COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
ADMINISTRATION, HOUSING AND FINANCE AGENCY, ON ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION (TECHNICAL SERVICES) 


The Housing and Home Finance Administrator has assigned to the Community 
Facilities Administration the responsibility for the administration of the tech- 
nical services provided by the agency under a working agreement with the Office 
of Education in connection with the school construction program authorized by 
Public Law 815, 8ist Congress, as amended. The services provided cover the 
architectural, engineering, legal, and financial fields, both in the preliminary 
stages and during construction, as well as necessary staff activities to support 
these technical services. 

The working agreement between the Housing Administrator and the Commis- 
sioner of Education is intended to accomplish the following major objectives: 

1. To help provide more school facilities per dollar of Federal funds 
expended ; 

2. To help produce school buildings that are carefully planned architec- 
turally and structurally to insure longer life, lower maintenance cost and 
greater utility, and maximum safety for students; 
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3. To assist the school districts in avoiding legal, financial, and adminis- 
trative difficulties; and 
4. To insure that the intent of Congress as set forth in the statute is 
earried out, including compliance with all applicable Federal laws and reg- 
ulations pertinent to the expenditure of Federal funds and the Bacon-Davis 
Act. 
To realize these objectives, we provide technical assistance to the Office of 
Education and to the local school district. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES PROVIDED 


A school district in a federally impacted area files with the Office of Educa- 
tion a request for financial assistance in the construction of school facilities. 
The application includes a brief description and cost estimate of the proposed 
construction projects for which assistance is requested. When the Commissioner 
approves the application, we receive a notice of fund reservation from the Office 
of Education for the specific project or projects in the approved application. 
The application has outlined the scope of the project, the type of construction 
desired, an estimate of the cost, from what source and in what amount from a 
monetary standpoint the district proposed to participate, the location of the 
proposed site, evidence of title to the site, a citation to its authority to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate the proposed school, and other pertinent detail. 
That material is examined in our field office and a recommendation based on the 
engineering, financial, and legal aspects of the project is submitted to our cen- 
tral office. We here review the findings of the field and prepare a recommen- 
dation to the Commissioner of Education. We also secure from the Department 
of Labor a determination as to the wage rates applicable to the proposed project 
for inclusion in the contract documents. 

Upon the approval of the project by the Commissioner of Education, the 
school district and our office are advised. The school district then employs its 
architect who prepares the detailed plans and specifications. The architect’s 
contract is examined and concurred in by our regional office. Plans and specifi- 
cations are in turn submitted to the State department of education, the field 
representative of the Office of Education, and to our regional office. There they 
are checked for conformity to the project as approved by the Office of Educa- 
tion, for structural soundness, for their adaptability to competitive bidding, 
for nonrestrictive use of materials, and other items. When the plans, 
specifications, and proposed contract documents are approved, the school dis- 
trict is authorized to advertise for bids. The district is also provided with the 
wage rates predetermined by the Secretary of Labor for use in the construction 
of the project. After bids are received, tabulated, and the low bidder deter- 
mined, the school district awards the contract subject to the concurrence of our 
regional office. Before concurring in the award the regional office examines 
the tabulation of bids, the proposed award of the contract, the bond or bonds for 
performance. the necessary resolutions by the governing body of the school dis- 
trict, ete. When approved the contract is official. The field engineer works 
out with the architect and contractor the schedule of operations. 

When work is undertaken, the field engineer makes periodic inspections to 
insure that the work done, and materials used are in conformity with the con- 
tract as regards type, quality, Scone, and workmanship: that wage rates paid are 
in accord with the approved schedule: approves or modifies the necessary change 
orders: checks and recommends payments to the school district from the Federal 
allocation, checks all payments made on behalf of the project from the con- 
struction account: and performs other items of work as may be necessary in the 
accomplishment of the project. 

The regional office works with the local school district in the preparation of 
the equipment schedules, the advertising and award of contracts for equipment, 
and the inventory and payment therefor. 

The final inspection, acceptance of the work, and certification for final pay- 
ment, together with the final report on the project is the responsibility of our 
field force. 

In the case of projects constructed on federally owned sites, the full responsi- 
bilities for all planning and construction operations are in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 
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PROGRAM VOLUME 


The school construction program since 1950 has involved Federal assistance 
to the extent of almost $1 billion and local financial participation of an estimated 
additional one-half billion dollars—a total building outlay of about $1.5 billion. 
It is estimated that these funds will provide for the construction of 4,810 school 
projects throughout the land. Except for some 300 temporary and permanent 
schools built or being built by the Federal Government on Federal properties, 
all of these school projects will be constructed by local school districts with 
Federal financial and technical assistance. 

The level of technical services activity of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in connection with the school construction program is governed by two 
factors: first, the rate of fund reservations assigned to this Agency by the 
Commissioner of Education and second, the rate of the progress of construction 
activity of the individual projects. By the end of February 1960 a net total of 
4.200 fund reservations had been received from the Office of Education. At the 
same time construction had started on 3,887 of these projects and 3,465 had been 
completed. 

Thus, some 422 projects are currently under construction and 313 others are in 
the preconstruction stages—a total of 735 active projects in the pipeline. The 
latest estimates of the Office of Education indicate that during the balance of this 
fiscal year and 1961 an additional 610 project assignments will be made, bringing 
the total number of active school projects in the Agency workload up to about 
1,350 projects during the next 16 months. 

Included in this total are 260 projects forecast for the balance of the current 
fiscal year and 350 to be assigned in the fiscal year 1961. Accordingly, it is anti- 
cipated that there will be a substantial preconstruction and construction workload 
for the technical services staff to handle during the budget year. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES REQUIREMENTS 


The budget estimate for technical services for 1961 is $900,000—a reduction of 
$100,000 from the $1 million available for each of the last 2 years. This lower 
technical services estimate—despite the apparent increase in workload in fiscal 
year 1961—is predicated upon the assumption that for the coming fiscal year the 
instructions under which the Agency performs technical services will be modified 
to provide for less frequent inspection of certain projects during the construction 
period. 

The staffing estimate assumes that the resulting decline in the number of site 
inspections performed will permit a reduction of about 22 employees by the end 
of the budget year—from 117 on June 30, 1960, to 95 a year later. 

The direction of technical services activities is the responsibility of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. Certain program functions and activities are 
performed by departmental staff of the Community Facilities Administration 
and the Office of the Administrator. The bulk of program operations, however, 
are conducted by the technical personnel and field engineering staff assigned to the 
regional offices of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations has increased the budget estimate for 
assistance for school construction from the $44,390,000 request to a total of $63,- 
392,000. At the same time, the committee raised the technical services authoriza- 
tion from the $900,000 budget estimate to $1 million. The technical services 
authorization is an integral part of the “Program” appropriation and is always 
related to the number of school projects—both actual and proposed—that can be 
funded from such appropriations. 

The $900,000 technical services estimate is considered adequate to serve the 
program proposed in the 1961 budget. 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“For grants, loans, and payments under the National Defense Education Act of 


1958 (72 Stat. 1580-1605), [$150,000,000] $177,000,000, of which [$30,000,000] 
$44,000,000 shall be for capital contributions to student loan funds[[; $1,000,000 
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shall be for] and loans for non-Federal capital contributions to student loan 
funds[[; $60,000,000], of which not to exceed $1,000,000 shall be for such loans 
for non-Federal capital contributions ; $57,750.000 shall be for grants to States 
and loans to nonprofit private schools for science, mathematics, [and modern 
language teaching facilities] or modern foreign language equipment and minor 
remodeling of facilities and [$4,000,000] for grants to States for supervisory 
and other services, but allotments pursuant to section 302 or 305 of such Act 
for the current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of the marcimum amounts 
authorized to be appropriated under section 301 of such Act; [$7,000,000] 
$9,000,000 shall be for grants to States for area vocational education programs ; 
and $15,000,000 shall be for grants to States for testing, guidance, and counsel- 
ing: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available 
for the purchase of science, mathematics, and modern language teaching equip- 
ment, or equipment suitable for use for teaching in such fields of education, 
which can be identified as originating in or having been exported from a Com- 
munist country, unless such equipment is unavailable from any other source].” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation illowance 
Appropriation or estimate $150, GOO, 000 $171. 000, 000 $171, 600, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation $, 700, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 16, 662, 659 7, 900, COO 7, 960, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 7, 900, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer availabl 9, 199, 451 
Total available for obligation hata 15Y, 263, 208 178, 900, GOO 178, 900, 000 


Obligations by activity 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate 1961 House 
priation illowance 
student loans 
a) Contribution to loan funds : $39, 700, 000 $43. 000, 000 $43, 000, 000 
h) Loans to educational institutions 1. 000, 000 1. 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction 
a) Aequisition of equipment and minor remodeling 


1) Grants to States 58, OSS, 208 59, 900, 000 59, 900, 000 

2) Loans to nonprofit schools 2, 000, 000 2, 090, 000 2, 000, 000 

b) Grants to States for supervision and administration 2, 575, 000 3. 750, 000 3. 750. 000 

National defense fellowships 12, 300, 000 20, 750, 000 20, 750, 000 

Guidance, counseling, and testing 

a) Grants to States 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 

b) Institutes for counseling personnel 5, 480, 000 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 
Advanced training in foreign areas and languages 

a) Training centers 3. 050, 000 4, 550, 000 4. 550, 000 

b) Institutes for language teachers 3, 170, 000 5, 200, 000 5, 200, 000 

(c) Research 4, 000, 000 2. 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

Educational media research __- : 3, 000, 000 4, 700, 000 4, 700, 000 

Grants to States for area vocational programs 7, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 

Grants to States for statistical services 1, 500, 000 1, 550, 000 1, 550, 000 

Total obligations. a 159, 263, 208 178, 900, 000 178, 900, 000 


Obligations by object 


Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate! 1961 House 

priation allowance 
07 Other contractual services $15, 135, 000 $17, 020, 000 $17, 020, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 101, 428, 208 115, 880, 000 115, 880, 000 
16 Investments and loans_- 42, 700, 000 46, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 
Total obligations_......-- . i. Se 159, 263, 208 178, 900, 000 178, 900, 000 
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Summary of changes 





SOS CUOG (GRRRODTIRAUIORS. wes ein ccc eceeescd hee Ba ae 2. ps $150, 000, 000 
PONCE: TOE 1R0SF CORMOIINGION so oe a ric ede emncdnwca 9, 700, 000 
Tota estimated funds available 1960... ne ch nn ek 159, 700, 000 
I SC a ie 171, 000, 000 

a al a eae 11, 300, 000 


INCREASES 


B. Program increases: 


Student loans (title II) : (a) Contributions to loan funds_ 3, 300, 000 
National defense fellowships (title IV) ----------------- 7, 950, 000 
Guidance, counseling, and testing (title VI): (0) Insti- 
tutes for counbeing personnel on 1, 020, 000. 
Advanced training in foreign areas and languages (title 
V2). 
ests le uaeieine 1, 500, 000 
(b) Institutes for language teachers_________--- oe 2, 030, 000 
Educational media research (title VII) ------.----_-----~ 1, 700, 000 
Grants to States for area vocational programs (title 
I a ARE Nie Tk cae ke is a a 2, 000, 000 
Grants to States for statistical services (title X)------ 50, 000 
OI TR aN ee ee 19, 550, 000 


DECREASES 


Science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction (title III) : 
(a) Acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling : 


ey I ee a ine en deiasibnnindcnan chbhinee 800, 000 

(2) Loans to nonprofit private schools____--------- 5, 200, 000 

(b) Grants to States for supervision and administration___~~ 250, 000 
Advanced training in foreign areas and languages (title VI): 

ert 2, 000, 000 

ne an a a eet lacie acon 11, 300, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The estimate of $171 million for 1961 provides an increase of $19,550,000 over 
total estimated 1960 requirements to provide for additional funds for student 
loan funds; an additional 1,500 graduate fellowships, the full number author- 
ized; additional counseling and guidance, and language institutes and centers: 
expanded research and dissemination in new educational media; and expansion 
of training in highly skilled technical occupations in wider geographic areas; 
and improvements in State statistical services. 

Although there is a $6,250,000 decrease in funds requested for title IIT activi- 
ties there will be an actual program increase of $2,086,792 in terms of funds 
to be used for grants to States for acquisition of equipment and minor remodel- 
ing and for State supervision and administration of this program. This increase 
is to be supported by the requested appropriated funds plus the balance carried 
forward from 1960. 

The decrease of $2 million in foreign language and area research is based on 
a planned shift in emphasis which provides for greater emphasis on language 
research in the earlier years of the program. 
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Allotments by States (including outlying parts of the United States) under title ITI, 
for loans to students in institutions of higher education (based on $43,000,000 total, 
with distribution to States on enrollment as of 1st term of 1957-58) (fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1961) 


State 


Aggregate United States____-- 


Continental United States-_.-- 


RI sn cides tees 
Alaska. . Soh 
Pee : ; 
I i la 


California 
Colorado.. 
Connecticut 
Delaware... .- 
Florida___- 
Georgia... 
Hawaii__.- ste eee 
Idaho 

Illinois 


PRG ic unetamacsewnd 


ee ee 
0 ee 
ROOT «0000s. 
Louisiana. -.......-- 


Michigan. - - - i 
Minnesota - ------- 

Mississippi 
Missouri. .-- 
Montana 
Nebrasks 
Nevada 


TitLeE III—Sc1ENcE, 





Allotment 


$43, 000, 000 


42, 737, 614 


615, 490 
4, 920 
344, 984 
362, 271 
4, 115, 602 
582, 881 
579, 177 
74, 516 
774, 680 
654, 666 
111, 727 
168, 956 


_ 
=—¢ 
ry a 


, 919 


_ 
o 
— 


972, 448 
471, 996 


~ 


408, 294 


36, 220 | 


MATHEMATICS, 


, 322 | 


, 191 | 
176, 608 | 





State Allotment 
New Hampshire-....-.---- saneeinend $165, 738 
ge | errs 808, 655 
New Mexico. --.---- webacenhee ane a 198, 684 
NE ss set ae 4, 234, 569 
| North Carolina. .........--- a 1, 005, 693 
SEORGIK BIOONShiidiea si cnincatoeuan 198, O85 
Ohio_- ccm ae . ae 2, 012, 470 
a as oi ‘ 800, 255 
Oregon... I i) he ad 519, 72 


Pennsylvania_ -..-_--- oc iueaieieete 2, 519, 582 
PORE SAIN hos Sn cic cw eeaens : 224, 109 


South Carolina_.__--- . ae 473, 624 
South Dakota... .....--- : 228, 861 
PUNO: 5.050 tiecneac ESS. oa 832, 190 
ss a are are weyneres 2, 404, 731 
Utah a a eee bail ‘ 452, 240 
PU i ccscathicclhe armies hacs Sioa 138, 349 
a acces esd 677, 920 
I a a 780, 237 

| West Virginia__.-.--- Been 383, 823 
; as : ss 983, 074 
DO ue Ea cc secon ined 79, 361 
District of Columbia -.............-. | 461, 912 

Outlying parts of the United 

PO dadaanscccadaowsesd 262, 386 

Came eRe. 5 isc ccs- ie decane 2, 619 
IR on esac cnmiedawem i | 1, 702 
POO PM genes | 258, 065 
Vine I ec eee ee 


AND ForREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Grants to States for acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling 


| 
| 


State or territory 


1961 estimate 
based on 
House 
allowance 





| 
| 


IND ais 6: erpiss eis | 


Alaska 
PND. 8. ss ictendann 
SION wincnkearneisisin 
California 
CHIMING. ccccgacaados 
Connecticut........-- 
ee 
District of Columbia_| 
DEE asckenadicnts wai 
Georgia | 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
DEINE acs aahaiennerns 
Indiana. - 
Iowa 
3 eee 
ROMO - ccwincnadas 
Louisiana. - 
oS eee 
BRR TIE se scccnnncs 
Massachusetts_.._.--- | 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Ee ee 
Nebraska 
ONE oe ei cenucaes 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 








2,5 
1: 
1 


— st i RD 


$59,900,000 | $55, 420, 000 


1, 299, 037 
50, 000 
500, 000 
701, 451 
2, 547, 649 
481, 567 
400, 000 
79, 026 
146, 812 
7,018 
051, 329 
158, 780 
254, 979 
2, 500, 000 
1, 243, 491 
848, 465 
612, 242 
1, 214, 744 
1, 268, 933 
343, 657 
759, 454 
907, 481 
2, 100, 000 
1, 035, 896 
912, 187 
1, 194, 158 
213, 127 
426, 590 
50, 000 
158, 287 

1, 490, 245 


noe 
we 
Rog 


1961 estimate 
State or territory | Total 1961 based on 
estimate House 
| allowance 


New Mexico.......-.--| $471, 825 $373, 303 
i 2, ae 3, 403, 019 2, 630, 439 
North Carolina_....-- 2, 341, 513 1, 806, 310 
North Dakota__----- 323, 910 249, 874 
MIG ‘nig cheapie maa 2, 125, 000 2, 125, 000 
ONIN cs cic ene'e 1, 000, 000 756, 573 
Rs icsinniicitehedtumciheice } 551, 917 
Pennsylvania_....-.-- 2, 573, 877 


Rhode Island___.---- 
South Carolina.-.---- 


182, 602 
1, 035, 619 


South Dakota -.--.- 258, 451 
III as scscactrscnscensnss 1, 364, 379 
ee: 3, 216, 031 
NIE Sx tassios camions 455, 471 
ORIG 6 oc anweinndmare 100, 000 
ID nn i airadaein aie 1, 742, 766 


Washington --- 
West Virginia 


718, 442 


785, 745 


2. =a 1, 125, 891 
W yoming ous a 131, 949 
Cn nae os tae papas 50, 000 





Puerto Rico 740, 000 


Canal Zone . 
Balances unclaimed 
or not yet esti- 


mated by States 813, 222 5, 248, 756 
Less balance brought 
forward from prior 

SO. cxesescade es —7, 900, 000 —7, 900, 000 

Appropriation - 52, 000, 000 47, 520, 000 
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Grants to States for supervision and administration 


1961 estimate 
State or territory based on 

maximum 

1uthorization 








Total $3, 750, 000 
Alabama R2. 631 
Alaska 20, O00 
Arizona 34, 003 
Arkans 4, 000 
California $2, 821 
Colorad 17, 538 
Connecticut 25, 000 
Delaware 20, 000 
District of Columbia 20, 000 
Florid 112, 49S 
Creorg 122, 144 
Hawa 20), OOO 
Idaho 20, 696 
Illinois 254, 500 
Indiat 110. 000 
lowa 78, 978 
Kansa 0, OOO 
Kentucky 06, 582 
Louisiana QS, 873 
Maine 21, 253 
M arVinar i SZ. 000 
Massachusetts 75, OO 
Mich in 200, OOO 
Minnesota 40, OOO 
Mississip} 73, 672 
Missouri 100, 000 
Montana 20, 194 
Nebraska $9, 911 


1961 estimate 
based on 
House 
illowancs 


$3, 750, OOO 


73. 636 
20. 000 
27 , 987 
39, 762 
Jss, SUS 
34, O84 
»» OOO 
20, OOO 
20, 000 
41, 469 
87, 203 
0), OOO 
20, 000 
191, 642 
44. 456 
56, 400 
42,578 
68, 858 
71, 980 
20, 000 
61, 947 
5, O00 
165, 106 
410. 000 
51.708 
80, BO? 
20, 000 


mM H70 


1961 estimate 
State or territory based on 

maximum 

iuthorization 


Nevada $20, 000 
New Hampshire 20, 000 
New Jersey 48, 547 
New Mexico 0 
New York 250, 000 
North Carolina 50. 000 
North Dakota 20), 000 
Ohio 53, 300 
Oklahoma 65, 955 
Oregon 34, 333 
Pennsylvania 920, OOO 
Rhode Island 21, 824 
South Carolina 60. OOO 
South Dakota 20, OOO 
Tennesse¢ 100, 315 
Texas 61,625 
Utah 20). 400 
Vermont 15, 000 
Virginia 60, OOO 
Washington 32, 000 
West Virginia 63, 664 
W iseonsin 85, 000 
W voming 20, OOO 
qruam 10, 000 
Puerto Rico 10, 743 
Virgin Islands 10, 000 
Canal Zon 0 
Balance unclaimed o1 

no vet estimate 

V Stat 0 


Loans to nonprofit private schools 


1961 allotment 
State or territory based on 
maximum 

wuthorization 


lotal ats $8, 400, O00 
Alabama bet 43, 199 
Alaska ‘oi . . 3, 208 
Arizona ‘ 37, 694 
Arkansas_. seacn 16, 322 
California. . 459, 163 
Colorado _ 6, 330 
Connecticut 130, 158 
Delaware 26. 561 
District of Columbia 39, 990 
Florida . 78, O88 
Georgia ead : 27, 455 
Hawaii 46, 881 
Idaho_-. 10, 484 
Illinois 2 773, 423 
Indiana Seas 183, 297 
Iowa. _. ; Bee 131,174 
Kansas Panzer 70, 058 
Kentucky -_- : 119, 603 
Louisiana _ __-._- : 201, 022 
Maine ee Lae ol 57, 522 
Maryland as : 178, 476 
Massachusetts ; 386, 896 
Michigan sé 445, 821 
Minnesota a 220, 009 
Mississippi ‘ 31, 137 
Missouri 221, 131 
Montana_. : 28, 051 


1961 


based on 


House 


illowance 


$6, 480, 000 


33, 325 
2,475 
29, O78 
2, 591 
354, 211 
43,455 
100, 407 
20, 490 
30, 850 
60, 239 
21, 180 
36, 165 
8, OSS 
596, 642 
141, 401 
101, 192 
54, 045 
92, 265 
155, 074 
44, 374 
137, 681 
298, 463 
343, 919 
169, 721 
24, 020 
170, 587 
21, 6389 


illotment 


1961 allotment 
State or territory based on 
maximum 


iuthorization 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico-__- 
New York 5 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming -. 


Guam : 3, 910 
Puerto Rico s 84, 697 
Virgin Islands 4, 067 
Canal Zone a 789 


EDUCATION, WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS 


1961 estimate 
based on 
liouse 
allowance 


$20, 000 
20, OOO 
48, 547 
0 

250, 000 
50, 000 

20, 000 

53, 300 

46, 5 

34, 333 





20, OOO 
58, 704 
200, OOO 
75, 769 
61, 625 
20, 400 
15, 000 
60, 000 
32, 000 
44, 540 
80, SSO 
20), OOO 
10, 000 
25, O00 
10, 000 


‘) 


HOLL, OS4 


1961 allotment 
based on 
House 
allowance 





3, 016 
65, 338 
3, 138 
609 
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Authorization of allotments to States (including outlying parts 
VY, part A 


title 


inde / 


fiscal yea) ending June 30, 1961) 


State 


Aggregate 


5X) States and 
lumbia 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkan 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
(reorgla 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

M iyland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi-..- 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Allotments to States (including outlying parts of the United States 


United States 


Allotment 


$15, 000, COO 


District of Co- 


14, 759, 732 


303, 604 
20, OOO 
115, 390 
163, 939 
, 190, 844 
144, 238 
185, 751 
36, YSY 
377, 130 
359, 540 
59, 102 
61, 565 
790, 144 
143 

232, 540 
175, 548 
283, 903 
, 568 
78, SOS 
ss 255, 407 
, 206 
, 14 
2S, 476 
213, 191 
331, 044 


60, 158 


118, 205 


389 


Guidance, counseling, and testing 


343 


of the United States) 
grants to States (for 


State Allotment 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York l, 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennesse¢ 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W voming 
District of Columbia 





Outlying 


cluding 


parts of U.S eX- 
Alaska and Hawaii 240, 268 


Canal Zone 20, 000 
C;uam 20, 000 
Puerto Rico 180, 268 


Virgin Islands 20, 000 


under title VIIT 


for area vocational education program (appropriation for fiscal year ending June 


S50, 1961) 


State 


Total 


Alabama ae 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky..........- 
Louisiana. - ~~ 
Maine 
Maryland . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. 
Missouri 
Montana 


Allotment 


$9, 000, 000 


250, 156 
46, OO2 
43, 964 

186, 147 

415, 554 
74, 148 
78, 461 






252, 144 
48,177 





State Allotment 
Nebraska $103, 625 
Nevada 41,093 
New Hampshire $1, 093 
New Jersey 158, 683 
New Mexico 48,155 
New York 511, 254 
North Carolina 361, 218 
North Dakota 68, 215 
Ohio 384, 634 
Oklahoma 159, 393 
Oregon 92, 241 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 

Texas i 

Utah oom 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington___ 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming a ae 
District of Columbia__- 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands_____- 


460, 928 
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Tabulation of Federal arant funds bu State. fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 sec. 








1009, title NX, National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) i 
" provement of statistical services of State education agencies V 
- I 
Obligations Estimated Estimated € 
State fiscal year obligations obligations 0 
1959 fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 . 
fl 
f 
Alabama . 
Alaska $13, 950 $15, 000 L 
Arizona 50, O00 a 
Arkans $1, 594 11, 600 22, 500 a 
California 50, 000 50, 000 7 
Colorado 12, 205 35, 000 50, 000 a 
Connecticut 1, SO¢ 14, 777 15, 555 it 
Delaware 2, 500 29, 250 d 
District of Columb 6, 763 
Florida 28 ORS 50, OOO 50, 000 ni 
Georgia 30, 000 50, 000 50, 000 g 
Hawa 4, 032 25, 885 25, 885 d 
Idaho 2 000 10, 000 
Illinois 7.159 50, OOO 50, O00 Cc 
Indiana 50, 000 
Iowa 5, 149 AO, 000 50, 000 fi 
Kansas 2 352 14, 560 30, 000 
Kentucky 602 8, 025 50, 000 li 
Louisiana 50), 000 il 
Maine 536 0), R06 20, 130 t] 
Marylan 1, 746 14, 550 25, 000 
Massachusetts 11, 995 32, O88 50, 000 
Michigan 50), O00 n 
Minnesota 3, 217 22, 800 22. 800 pe 
Mississippi 17, 500 5 
Missouri 5, 200 10, 000 
Montana 2 998 20, 6450 25. 000 s] 
Nebraska 491 10, 250 15, 000 
Nevada 10, 000 
New Hl ym pshire 4,492 6, 510 Ci 
New Jersey 1, 569 14. 810 27, 634 e 
New Mexico 3, 595 38, 418 
New York 12, 327 50, 000 50, 000 
North Carolina. 10, 000 $ 
North Dakota. 3, 000 5, 000 
Ohio 6, 106 50, 000 50, 000 
Oklahoma 33, 800 40, 000 
Oregon ; 4, 547 17, 500 15, 761 
Pennsylvania 4, 760 50, 000 50, 000 
Rhode Island 21, 287 50, 000 50, 000 al 
South Carolina 23, 840 40, 000 ’ 
South Dakota_- 484 11, 000 11, 000 al 
Tennessee 42, 677 50, 000 50, 000 m 
Texas... 14, 271 40, 229 50, 000 ; 
Utah 2, 361 7, 500 7, 500 et 
Vermont 11, 423 11, 025 Se 
Virginia ad 50, 000 a 
Washington O86 6, 100 8, 000 
West Virginia . 8, 000 50, 000 
Wisconsin --_- of K tl 
Wyoming 14, 490 |-- ai h 
Canal Zone (1) 1) (1) 
Guam (}) ( (1) tu 
Puerto Rico . : 35, 000 fr 
Virgin Islands- - - 3, 222 20, 000 = ti 
Balances not yet claimed or estimated by individual States. 433, 257 49, 687 
" " a 
Total 233, 062 1, 500, 000 | 1, 550, 000 th 
ee _ _ eL 
1 Not presently planning to participate. 
If 
STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL Ww 
ACTIVITIES le 
of 
The National Defense Education Act has as its purpose the strengthening of a 
our national security through a series of critically needed improvements in our Ww 
educational practices and programs. An amount of $150 million has been ap- ac 
propriated for fiscal year 1960, and a supplemental appropriation of $9,700,000 
is now proposed to meet the shortage in the student loan program as reported Ov 
by the institutions. $ 


th 





mwa 7 Ss 
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During the relatively short time the act has been in effect, the States and 
institutions of higher education have demonstrated their recognition of its 
worthy purposes by participating in an effective partnership with the Office of 
Education in the development and expansion of programs which strengthen and 
enrich our educational processes in the direction of our national security and 
our economic and social progress. 

An estimated 130,000 students are taking advantage of the opportunity to 
finance their college education during the academic year 1959-60 by borrowing 
from loan funds established at higher educational institutions. States are mov- 
ing forward rapidly in the improvement of instruction in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages; in addition, enlarged supervisory staffs in these areas 
are being developed at a rapid pace. The graduate fellowship program is oper- 
ating at full strength and will help ultimately to meet the desperate need for 
more college teachers. In the identification and encouragement of able stu- 
dents, the guidance and counseling program has increased significantly the 
number of guidance supervisors and already over 2 million tests have been 
given to secondary school students. Over 1.6 million secondary school stu- 
dents will benefit from the training provided the enrollees of the guidance and 
counseling institutes. 

The program of training centers and fellowships for advanced training in 
foreign languages and areas has placed emphasis on the six most critical 
languages, spoken by almost 40 percent of the world’s population. The language 
institutes will provide specialized training for over 3,000 language teachers, 
thus improving instruction for some 360,000 students. 

The educational media program is stimulating the exploration and develop- 
ment of all types of communication media as aids to teaching through research 
grants and contracts. Response to this program has been vigorous. 

The area vocational program is making possible specialized training for highly 
skilled technicians, and 52 States and possessions are now participating. 

Significant advances are already being realized in the improvement of statisti- 
cal reporting, without which the progress of educational programs cannot be 
evaulated properly. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1961, the third year of the program, is 
$171 million. This estimate is distributed as follows: 


STUDENT LOANS (TITLE It) 


(a) Contributions to loan funds ($44 million).—The student loan program 
authorized by the National Defense Education Act provides for the creation, 
at American colleges and universities, of loan funds from which needy students 
may borrow on reasonable terms for the purpose of completing their higher 
education. Funds are allotted among the States in accordance with a pre- 
scribed formula. The participating institutions are required to contribute 
a sum equal to one-ninth of the amount contributed by the Federal Government. 

Within conditions prescribed by law and the Commissioner’s regulations, 
the institution itself selects the student recipients, arranges the loans, and 
has the responsibility for their collection. In the event an institution is unable 
to obtain funds to contribute its share, it may under certain conditions borrow 
from the Federal Government to provide for the non-Federal capital contribu- 
tion. 

One thousand three hundred and sixty-five institutions with a total full-time 
enrollment of approximately 2.2 million students are currently participating in 
this program. This represents approximately 88 percent of all full-time college 
enrollment. 

A supplemental appropriation of $9,700,000 is being requested for fiscal year 
1960 to meet the shortage now existing in the loan fund. The additional funds 
will be utilized to distribute $4,500,000 to those States which have received 
less than 100 percent of their approved requests and to meet the requirements 
of institutions which have reported insufficient funds to meet current loan 
and commitment needs. The fulfillment of current institutional requirements 
will permit loans averaging $500 to about 130,000 needy students during the 
academic year 1959-60. 

A tentative estimate of $44 million is submitted for 1961, a small increase 
over the amount appropriated of $31 million plus the proposed supplemental of 
$9,700,000 to continue the student loan program pending further experience with 
this new program. 
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SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION (TITLE IIT) 


($57,450,000) 


Title IIL of the National Defense Education Act authorizes matching grants 
to States for the acquisition of laboratory and other special equipment and 
for minor remodeling incidental to the use of such equipment for the purpose 
of strengthening elementary and secondary school instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. The act also authorizes loans to non- 
profit, private schools for the same purposes. The act also provides funds 
for expanded supervisory and related services and for the costs of adminis- 
tration of State plans required under the act. 

The estimates for the three title ITI activities are requested in one consoli- 
dated amount together with autthority to allot to the States for each activity 
on the basis of maximum authorization. Although the amount requested, 
$57,750,000, is $6,250,000 less than the current year appropriation of S64 mil 
lion program usage will be greater by approximately $2,100,000 through the 
availability of acquisition of equipment funds from the prior fiscal year. The 
estimate will provide the total requirements estimated by the States to be 
used in 1961 and includes provision for the maximum allotment to all eligible 
States. 


(a) Acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling 


(1) Grants to States ($52 million).—The Nation is in dire need of mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and linguists to meet the demands and responsibilities of 
world leadership. The schools must supply this need. But the very courses 
neecssary to train these people in the interest of the national defense have 
been neglected in all too many of our schools. 

Modern equipment and materials in our school laboratories and classrooms 
are essential to sound instruction in the sciences, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. <A serious shortage of this equipment continues to exist in 
our public school systems. 

States have recognized the need for this equipment and estimate currently 
that they will use about $59 million of Federal funds from funds appropriated 
in 1960 and carryover funds from 1959, which will provide for approximately 
20,000 school projects. 

Tremendous interest has been shown in this program and the Office is cur- 
rently engaged in a series of regional conferences with State personnel in order 
to clarify procedures and render assistance with State programs. 

Reports of progress meade include the rapid extension of foreign language 
instruction down to the lower elementary grades, the establishment of courses 
in science and mathematics in schools not previously offering such courses, 
the increase in per pupil expenditures for science laboratory equipment, and the 
establishment of language laboratories. 

The estimate of $52 million is estimated to provide sufficient funds to satisfy 
the claims of those States able to achieve, through matching, their full entitle- 
ments under the maximum authorization during 1961, as well as the amounts 
needed for the remaining States. 

Although the request is $800,000 less than the appropriation of $52,800,000 for 
1960, there will be a program increase of almost $1 million supported by the re- 
quested appropriated funds plus the balance carried forward from 1960. 

(2) Loans to nonprofit, private schools ($2 million).—An amount of $2 mil- 
lion is requested for loans to nonprofit, private elementary and secondary schools 
for the acquisition of equipment and minor remodeling. Loans are allotted on a 
State basis in terms of enrollment in private schools as a percentage of the total 
of such enrollment in all States. Loans are made on the basis of satisfactory 
applications received and conditions established by the Commissioner. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget request of $2 million is $5,200,000 less than the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960. This loan program is the first Federal 
program of its kind for private elementary and secondary schools which have 
traditionally sought loan funds from private sources only, and originally it was 
assumed that private schools would request loans in a much larger overall 
amount. We now estimate that only $2 million of the $7.2 million appropriated 
for this purpose in 1960 will be used. The amount requested for 1961 represents 
a continuation of the same level of usage anticipated for 1960. 
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(b) Grants to States for supervision and administration ($3,750,000) 


An amount of $3,750,000 is requested for grants to States for supervision and 
administration. This is a decrease of $250,000 below the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1960. 

Expansion and improvement of State supervisory services for science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages is the principal objective of this activity. Super- 
visors are concerned not only with strengthening instruction and improving cur- 
riculums in their respective fields; they also assist local school systems directly 
in planning for and making maximum use of the many kinds of new equipment 
which will be acquired under programs made possible by the act. 

The success of the national effort over the next decade to strengthen science, 
mathematics, and foreign language instruction will depend in large part upon the 
development of strong State supervisory staffs. The States recognize this and 
they have more than quadrupled the number of their supervisors in these critical 
subject matter fields since the program was initiated. 

This estimate, like that for the acquisition grants, is based upon the State's 
estimates of their needs for fiscal year 1961. The amount requested represents 
an increase of $1,175,000 over estimated usage in 1960. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS (TITLE IV) ($20,750,000) 


The national defense graduate fellowship program is directed to encourage 
and assist in the expansion and improvement of facilities for graduate educa- 
tion and to increase the supply of well-trained college and university teachers. 
Graduate programs to be eligible for participation must be either new or ex- 
panded and must be found by the Commissioner to be a substantial addition to 
the Nation's graduate training facilities and a contribution to a wider geographic 
dispersion of such facilities. Fellowships are awarded to persons who have been 
accepted by the institution offering a program the Commissioner has approved. 
In addition to the amount of the fellowship paid to the recipient fellow, the in- 
stitution is given an accompanying grant of not to exceed $2,500 for each fellow- 
ship to defray attributable costs. Each fellowship awarded may be used by the 
recipient for 3 years and carries a stipend of $2,000 for the first academic year 
of study after baccalaureate degree, $2,200 for the second year, and $2,400 for 
the third year, plus $400 for each dependent. Title IV of the act authorized 
“such sums as may be necessary” to provide 1,000 fellows for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, and 1,500 for each of the next 3 years. The sum of $20.75 mil- 
lion is requested for fiscal year 1961 to continue a third year the 1,000 fellow- 
ships awarded in fiscal year 1959, to continue a second year the 1,500 fellow- 
ships awarded in fiscal year 1960, and to pay for the first-year costs of 1,500 addi- 
tional fellows authorized for fiscal year 1961. 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING (TITLE V) 


(a) Grants to States ($15 million).—An amount of $15 million is requested 
under title V of the act, to provide grants to States to assist in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of well-rounded programs of testing, guidance, and 
counseling in public secondary schools. Such programs provide guidance to 
students as to the courses of study best suited to them; information concerning 
career opportunities; and encouragement to outstanding students to continue 
their education. 

Funds are allotted among the States on the basis of the school-age popula- 
tion and the States must match the Federal funds. Small portions of indi- 
vidual State allotments must be withheld by the Office of Education to arrange 
for testing services in those cases where the State educational agency cannot 
legally make the services available for private secondary school students. 

States are authorized to use the funds allotted to employ State supervisory 
personnel, to sponsor in-service training workshops for key people at the local 
level, to provide additional guidance and counseling personnel at the local level, 
and to provide for purchase and scoring of test materials. 

The impact of this program during the first partial year in operation, fiscal 
year 1959, is reflected in: the 200 percent increase in guidance supervisory 
staff at the State level; the expansion in local programs of guidance, counsel- 
ing. and testing involving substantial increases in guidance personnel; increased 
guidance services to students; and identification of aptitudes and abilities for 
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more than 2 million students in public and nonpublic secondary schools of the 
Nation. The number of local programs and the number of students served 
will be much greater in fiscal year 1960 than in fiscal year 1959 as shown from 
a careful analysis of reported budgeted amounts and State reports on projected 
activities. 

The request of $15 million, the same as that appropriated for fiscal year 1960, 
is the maximum amount authorized under the act. The request is based on 
the States’ estimates of their 1961 needs taking into consideration actual pay- 
ments and reported requirements for fiscal year 1960. 

(b) Institutes for counseling personnel ($6,500,000) —The most pervasive 
and critical problem faced by the States in establishing and maintaining im- 
proved programs of counseling and guidance in secondary schools pursuant to 
title V(A) is the staffing of such programs with professionally prepared per- 
sonnel. Part B of title V of the act pointedly responds to this need by author- 
izing the Commissioner of Education to arrange by contract with institutions 
of higher education for operation by them of institutes to provide professional 
training in counseling and guidance. This training is limited to secondary 
school counselors who are in need of improved qualifications and to secondary 
school teachers who intend to undertake counseling and guidance in such schools. 
Short-term institutes are conducted during the summer session and regular 
session institutes during the academic year. The act provides that duly en- 
rolled students in the intitutes may received a stipend at the rate of $75 
per week for the period of attendance, plus $15 per week for each dependent. 
The resources made available to the Commissioner by qualified institutions of 
higher education and the demand on the part of eligible applicants assure com- 
plete utilization of the funds requested. 

Of the $7.25 million authorized in the act $6.5 million is being requested for 
fiseal year 1961, an increase of $1.02 million over the estimate for the current 
vear. The increase will enable expansion of the program to increase the 
number of regular institutes. The estimate will provide 75 short-term institutes 
and 33 regular session institutes (an increase of 10 over 1960) and thus 
provide training for approximately 4,500 trainees in 1961. 


ADVANCED TRAINING IN FOREIGN AREAS AND LANGUAGES (TITLE VI) 


(a) Training centers and stipends ($4,550,000) —The language development 
program seeks to improve the Nation’s proficiency in other people’s languages. 
The act authorizes the Commissioner to arrange by contract with institutions 
of higher education for paying one-half the costs of establishing and operating 
centers for teaching of modern foreign languages for which he finds a national 
need for persons proficient in such languages, and for which adequate instruc- 
tion in the language is not readily available in this country. Fellowships aver- 
aging $3,500 will be paid to graduate students receiving advanced training in 
needed languages at these centers and at other higher education institutions. 

An amount of $4,550,000 is requested to expand this program in 1961, which 
represents an increase of $1,500,000. The requested appropriation will provide 
for the expansion of the 40 centers established last year and in the current 
vear, and a marked increase in the number of trainees in needed languages 
and related area studies. 

(b) Institutes for language teachers ($5,200,000).—The act authorizes the 
Commissioner to arrange by contract with institutions of higher education for 
short-term or regular session institutes for advanced training for persons en- 
gaged in, or preparing to engage in, teaching (or supervising or training 
teachers) of modern foreign languages in elementary or secondary schools. 
Stipends at the rate of $75 per week, plus $15 per week for each dependent, 
will be paid institute trainees who are, or will be engaged in, teaching of lan- 
guage at publie elementary or secondary schools. 

An amount of $5,200,000 is requested for 1961, an increase of $2,030,000 over 
the 1960 appropriation. The requested appropriation will provide for 54 short- 
term institutes and 2,970 trainees, and 9 full-year institutes and 180 students. 

(ec) Research ($2 million).—The act also authorizes the Commissioner di- 
rectly, or by contract, (a) to make studies and surveys to determine the need 
for increased or improved instruction in modern foreign languages and other 
area studies needed to provide full understanding of the areas, regions, or 
countries in which such languages are commonly used: (0) to conduct research 
on more effective methods of teaching such languages and other fields: and 
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(c) to develop specialized materials for use in such training or in training 
teachers of such languages or in such fields. 

The areas of research and studies requiring support at present fall roughly 
into the following: (1) Development of basic instructional materials and per- 
formance of research necessary for the operation of language and area centers; 
(2) development of basic new instructional materials for teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools; (3) research and experimentation in the psychology 
of language learning and in new and promising methods of language instruc- 
tion; and (4) special studies to determine the status of language study and 
teaching in institutions of higher education. Much of this work was initiated 
by contract last year and additional aid is needed in continuing projects. 

An amount of $2 million is requested for these purposes for 1961, a decrease 
of $2 million below the amount requested for fiscal year 1960, resulting from 
a planned shift in emphasis which provided for greater emphasis on language 
research in the earlier years of the program. 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA RESEARCH (TITLE VII) ($4,700,000) 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 has afforded unique opportunities 
to increase greatly both the scope and the quality of American education. Pro- 
visions set forth in title VII of the act have made possible new research, ex- 
perimentation, and related dissemination activities intended to discover and 
encourage more effective use of television, radio, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
video tapes, and related media for educational purposes. 

An amount of $4,700,000 is being requested for fiscal year 1961 to support 
grants-in-aid and contracts to carry out the basic purposes of title VII. This 
amount represents an increase of $1,700,000 over the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1960. The $4,700,000 will be used during fiscal year 1961 approximately 
as follows: (1) An amount of $3,085,000 will be used to support ongoing research 
and experimentation in the educational media; (2) approximately $700,000 will 
be available for support of new research activities; (3) the balance of $915,000 
will be allocated for continuing development of dissemination programs, includ- 
ing the initiation and support of appropriate survey studies, publications, dem- 
onstrations, and other informational activities specified in the title. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR AREA VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS (TITLE VIII) ($9 MILLION) 


Title VIII of the act provides for area vocational education programs designed 
to train individuals for employment as highly-skilled technicians in occupations 
necessary for the national defense, with special attention given to geographical 
areas not previously or adequately served. 

In operation throughout the States, these programs provide both preparatory 
and extension courses. Generally, courses are at the post-high-school level with 
full-time programs of about 2 years’ duration. These programs in 1960 are 
serving about 150,000 persons who are interested in training for technical 
occupations. 

States have made significant progress in this program. During 1961 the 
States will continue to expand and improve their programs, with emphasis on 
extending courses to additional geographic areas. The demand for technicians 
as a result of technological developments throughout the Nation continues. 

An amount of $9 million is requested for fiscal year 1961, an increase of $2 
million over the amount provided in 1960. Preliminary estimates from the 
States show that they are in need of additional funds and are in a position to 
provide the necessary matching funds. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR STATISTICAL SERVICES (TITLE X) ($1,550,000) 


Section 1009 of the National Defense Education Act authorizes grants to 
assist the States to improve and strengthen the adequacy and reliability of 
educational statistics provided by State and local reports and records, and the 
methods and techniques for collecting and processing educational data and dis- 
Seminating information about the condition and progress of education in the 
States. State funds must equally match Federal allotments which are limited 
to $50,000 per State. 

As American education has grown in scope and complexity, there has been a 
corresponding increase in the urgency of need for complete, accurate, com- 
parable, and timely information to show the condition and progress of education. 
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The Nation must have such information in order to guide policy formulation and 
to provide a basis for solving major educational problems. The title X program 
provides for strengthening statistical services of the State educational agencies 
since these agencies are the focal points of educational information. 

We are requesting an appropriation of $1,550,000 for the fiscal year 1961, an 
increase of $50,000 over the amount requested for 1960. This request is based 
on estimated requirements reported by the States. 

In summary, I wish to state that [I am looking forward to the third year of 
operation of the National Defense Education Act, confident that the results and 
progress already evident will be expanded and accelerated, thus assuring the 
fultillment of the intent and objectives of the act. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Derrick. Now, Mr. Chairman, we come to the National De- 
fense Education Act, and I would like to file a rather complete state- 
ment, but I could highlight some of the points and then we will be 
available for your questions. 

Senator Hiny. All right; you proceed in that way. 


STUDENT LOANS 


Dr. Derruick. I believe the Secretary clarified rather well our posi- 
tion on title II, “Students Loans,” and then in title III we are pro- 
posing appropriation language that will provide for the full entitle- 
ment for each State, so I take it there will be no issue there. 

Senator Hinz. That is about the loans, student loans, and I believe 
that the estimate is $44 million; is that right ? 

Dr. Derruick. That is correct. 

Senator Hint. Your authorization is $82,500,000 7 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. 


AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman, when we finish the evaluation and analysis of all 
of our figures, we will come back with an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill. 

Senator Hini. Well, that is what I want to make clear for the sake 
of the record. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. That is in order to fulfill our needs under 
this program. 

Senator Hint. When do you think you will finish that evaluation, 
Doctor / 

Dr. DerruicK. It should be, I would think, within the next 2 or 3 
weeks. 

Senator Hitt. You will have it then before this committee finally 
acts on this particular item / 

Dr. Derruick. Yes; we hope to do that. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Doctor. 


SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND FOREIGN LANGCAGES 


Dr. Derruick. Now then I have commented on title III. We expect 
our proposal will enable us to meet the full expectations of the State. 

Senator Hiri. Do you think now the budget estimate will enable you 
to meet all of the available funds ¢ 
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Dr. Derrick. With the appropriation language we have. 

Senator Hint. With the language you have / 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. Similar to the language in the Library 
Services Act. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, you happen to have, in addition to 
funds, you have an allotment base and a full authorization and with 
the allotment base and full authorization you think you can match all 
of the funds that will be available from the States? 

Dr. Derrnick. Yes. We feel very encouraged about the progress 
we are making in the National Defense Education Act and also with 
the appropriation proposals that we are requesting, that we are 


submitting. 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Now, under title LV, likewise, our proposal will meet in full meas- 
ure the requirements and the expectations of that title. 

Senator Hinz. In other words, you will meet the full authoriza- 
tion of $20,670,000 ¢ 

Dr. Derruickx. Yes. It is expressed in terms of the number of new 
fellowships, 1,500, and we estimate that we can meet the requirements 
in full with this amount of money. 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 


Now on title V, the guidance, counseling, and testing title, we pro- 
pose a sum that would give the States their full entitlement under 
part A and then for part B we have requested $6,500,000 against an 
authorization of $7,250,000 which reflects or represents to us very 
substantial progress and progress that will be made on a sound 
basis, 

Our advisory committee has cautioned us about moving too fast to 
the maximum authorization and we are satisfied that this proposal 
makes sound progress and adequate progress and reasonable progress 
for this next year. 

Senator Hitt. How much is your proposal for the coming fiscal 
year’ How does that compare with what you had for this year ¢ 

Dr. Derruick. An increase of $1,020,000. 

Senator Hinu. Yes, for your guidance, counseling, and testing. 

Dr. Derruick. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. And you think, according to the recommendations 
of your advisory council and your people in the Commission, that is 
making definite progress 4 

Dr. Derruick. That is right. 


ADVANCED TRAINING IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Now, Mr. Chairman, title VI is that title providing for advanced 
training in foreign areas and languages through training centers, 
through research and studies and through institutes for language 
teachers. The amounts that we are recommending are less than the 
full authorization. For training centers and research studies we are 
proposing 36,550,000 against an authorization of $8 million. This 
will enable us to operate the 40 centers, language centers, training 
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centers, which was the same number we operated last year, but would 

also enable us to increase the number of fellowship Lokiags from 442 
to 843, which is of course a very substantial increase. Incidentally, 
the total increase for the centers is $1,500,000. 

Now on the institutes for language teachers, we propose to increase 
the summer institutes from 36 to 54 and the regular session institutes 
from 5 to 9, and in this case also we feel that we are making adequate 
progress and progress that is very satisfactory. As a matter of fact, 
there was some doubt whether we could have gone any higher in in- 
creasing the number of fellowship holders. These people qualify’ ing 
for the fellowships are hard to find and we are proposing an increase, 
as you can see, so there again we feel we are making satisfactory 
progress. 

Senator Hinti. Do you think that is about the maximum number 
that could qualify ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. | have Dr. Babbidge and Dr. Muirhead 
who might wish to comment on that point. 

Dr. Bassiper. I think it is fair to say that under title VI we em- 
phasize instruction and training m certain areas critical to the na- 
tional interest, so the 843 does not represent the maximum number of 
persons that could benefit from the study of foreign languages, but 
the number that we think could benefit from training in those lan- 
guages which have been identified as critical. 


AWARD PROCEDURE 


Senator Hint. How do you arrive at a figure of 843 ? 

Dr. Bassince. We make our awards or the Commissioner makes his 
awards on the basis of recommendations submitted to him by the di- 
rectors of graduate programs in these languages. 

Dr. Derruick. This is in the university centers where the centers 
are located. 

Dr. Bassiver. And it is simply from an examination of the nomi- 
nations received from those educational officials and in view of those 
recommendations by our fellowship screening committee which 
prompts us to make this estimate. 

Senator Hii. Do you feel that this increase provided here is mak- 
ing very definite progress / 

Dr. Banpier. It is m: iking very definite progress. It represented 
double the number of fellowships contemplated for fiscal 1960. 


CRITICAL LANGUAGES 


Dr. Derruick. May I ask Dr. Babbidge to explain the process we 
went through in identifying the critic: al languages? You see, he 
made the point very well that the fellowships in eritical languages 
are emphasized, but I think the committee ought to know the c sareful 
process that we followed, the research process to identify the critical 
languages. 

Senator Hiti. Certainly. 

Dr. Bansince. The first thing we did on enactment of this legisla- 
tion was to contact the American Council of Learned Societies to as- 
sess both the supply and demand factors in the field of modern foreign 
languages. They identified for the Commissioner six languages 
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which, in their opinion, were in the most critical short supply taking 
into account the needs of the Government, industry, business, and 
education and we have emphasized those six languages, not to the ex- 
clusion of others, but we have given a greater degree of emphasis to 
those languages. 

They are Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Hindu, Arabic, and 
Portuguese. 

Senator Hitt. French and German is not of the same category of 
need as these other languages, is that right ¢ 

Dr. Banprvcr. There is a great need for more persons trained in 
all modern foreign languages, Mr. Chairman, but the National Defense 
Education Act directs us to give primary emphasis to certain lan- 
guages in the most critical short supply. 

Dr. Derrnick. Then, could we explain, Mr. Chairman, that we do 
have institutes for teachers which do provide for training in French 
and German, for example. 

Dr. Bassiner. And under title LV, the fellowship program, fellow- 
ships have been made available. 

Senator Hitt. Then some of them do get training in these other 
languages under your title IV, is that right : 

Dr. Bansiner. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Derrick. And also under title VI. 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA RESEARCH 


Now, then, Mr. Chairman, title VII, “Educational Media Re- 
search”: There too, we feel we are making very substantial progress. 
The total authorization is $5 million. 

The 1960 appropriation was $3 million and we are moving that, in 
our proposal, that is, to $4,700,000, which is within $300,000 of the 
maximum. 

Senator Hitz. That is almost the full authorization ? 


AREA VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Dr. Derruick. Yes. Then in the Federal grants to the States, in 
the area vocational programs, we have a proposal of $9 million. I 
would like to ask the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Eduea- 
tion to speak to that point. 

Mr. Pearson. Mr. Chairman, we have made payments to all of the 
States and they are operating what we think are very effective pro- 
grams. The indication that we have from the States at the present 
time would show that they are in a position to continue to expand 
and improve their program next year and it seems that the $2 million 
increase will provide for a reasonable expansion and improvement 
of the program in the next fiscal year. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 


GRANTS FOR STATISTICAL SERVICES 


Dr. Derruickx. Now, Mr. Chairman, on title X, which has to do 
with grants to the States for statistical services, we are making ex- 
cellent progress. The States are responding ee This may 
well be one of the most significant parts of the National Defense 
Education Act in terms of putting States in a position to supply the 
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facts and figures that are necessary to do educational planning and 
to make educational policy and again, Mr. Chairman, in our proposal 
we provide for the full amount that we expect the States to be able 
vo use. 

Senator Hix. In other words, you think that the Federal funds 
will permit you to go forward just as rapidly as the States are pre- 
pared to receive those funds, is that right 

Dr. Derruick. That isright. Yes, sir. 

We think we can meet the full requirements by this proposal. 

In summary, then, in our proposals for the National Defense Edu- 

‘ation Act we feel we are moving just as fast as we can move in all 
partic ulars and [ believe in most cases we are going the whole way. 


EXPANSION OF TEACHING IN EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


“For grants to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning and to 
State educational agencies, pursuant to the Act of September 6, 1958 ({[72 Stat. 
L777J20 U.S.C. 61), $1,000,000 [[: Provided, That section 2 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: “Such grants shall also 
be available to assist such institutions in meeting the costs of training such 
personnel.” J.” 

Amounts available for obligation 


| | 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate! 1961 Llouse 
priation vliowance 
Appropriation or estimate (total available for obligation $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 $1, OVO, 000 


Obligations by activity 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate 1961 louse 
priation illowance 

Grants to institutions of higher education $430, 000 $430, 000 | $430, 000 

(7rants to States- : 570, 000 570, 000 570, 000 

Total obligations 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 1. 000, 000 


| 


Obligations by object 


Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estim ite} 1961 House 
priation illowance 
—_ — — | - 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (total obligations | $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON EXPANSION OF TEACHING IN 
EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


The program of assistance in providing training for leaders in programs of 
education of the mentally retarded was initiated in fiscal year 1960 (Public Law 
85-926). 

The ultimate purpose of the program is to aid the State and local school sys- 
tems in providing education for mentally retarded children and youth through- 
out the Nation. The method is to provide professional training for promising 
persons who will become leaders in the program of education of the mentally 
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retarded. Grants are given to colleges and universities to enable them to prepare 
persons to conduct teacher-training programs and to State educational agencies 
for the preparation of persons to direct and supervise educational programs in 
State and local school agencies. The grants include amounts to expand and 
strengthen the resources of existing college programs. To equalize the oppor- 
tunities throughout the Nation, it is planned to assist in establishing a limited 
number of new programs at strategically located places. 

There are approximaely 144 million mentally retarded children in the Nation; 
of this number not more than one-fourth are receiving suitable education. The 
single greatest barrier to the expansion of educational services is the lack of 
qualified teaching personnel. During fiscal year 1960 the colleges and States 
have responded enthusiastically to this opportunity for training high level per- 
sonnel, and fellowships have been awarded for the 1959-60 academic year as 
well as the 1960-61 academic year. 

The estimate of $1 million, the same amount appropriated in 1960, will provide 
68 fellowships to approximately 20 institutions of higher learning; two 1-year 
fellowships for each State; and stimulation grants to institutions of higher learn- 
ing to aid in developing new programs to train leadership personnel in the educa- 
cation of mentally retarded children and youth. 

In order to implement this program as soon as possible, fellowship awards for 
study during academic year 1959-60 were made in those cases where States and 
colleges were prepared for such arrangements. In other cases, the fiscal year 
1960 funds will be used for fellowship awards for study during the academic year 
1960-61. This situation will recur to a lesser extent with respect to the use of 
the fiscal year 1961 appropriation, and it is planned to gradually shift the pro- 
gram to provide for awards in one fiscal year for fellowship study during the 
following fiscal year. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Derruick. Now, Mr. Chairman, we have finished the National 
Defense Education Act proposals and I would like for just a minute to 
look at the new legislation in regard to training leadership to train 
teachers in the field of mentally retarded. You are well aware of that 
problem and in my opening statement I recount the need and where we 
are and I talk about what we have done with the $1 million, the full 
authorization for 1960, granting or awarding 68 fellowships for 
approxim: ately 20 institutions of higher lea ining and two 1- year fel- 
lowships in each of 50 States, also I report that the program is being 
well received. I think we are moving as rapidly on it as possible and 
again for 1961 we are requesting the full authorization. 

Senator Hiti. You are requesting the full authorization which you 
had last year ? 

Dr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. And you requested the full authorization for this 
year ¢ 

Dr. Derruick. That is right. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


For expenses necessary for the Office of Education, including surveys, studies, 
investigations, and reports regarding libraries ; coordination of library service on 
the national level with other forms of adult education; development of library 
service throughout the country; purchase, distribution, and exchange of educa- 
tional documents, motion-picture films, and lantern slides; and cooperative 
research, surveys, and demonstrations in education as authorized by the Act of 
July 26, 1954 (20 U.S.C. 331-332) ; [$12,800,000] $13,427,000, of which not less 
than $550,000 shall be available for the Division of Vocational Edueation as 
authorized. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1960 1961 1961 
appropriation estimate Tlouse allowance 


Description | ae 
| Positions; Amount | Positions} Amount Positions} Amount 


Appropriation or estimate __----- 1,022 |$12, 800, 000 1, 047 |$13, 427,000 | 1,047 | $13, 400, 000 
' 


Obligations by activity 


1960 1961 1961 House allowance 
Description 


| 


Position Amount Position Amount Position | Amount 


Statistics and research: | | 
, 675, 855 151 $1, 666, 135 








(a) Services } 142 | $1, 437, 860 151 $1 

b) Cooperative agreements 3, 200, 000 3, 357, 000 | $3,357,000 

Administration of school assistance 
in federally affected areas_ -- 157 157 1, 346, 585 157 1, 346, 585 
Vocational education 3 } MM s4 829, 575 84 | 829, 575 
Higher education 173 18] 1, 758, 335 181 1, 749, 695 
International education 30 30 315, 715 30 | 315, 715 
State and local school systems 260 2, 554, 375 265 2, 646, 660 265 | 2, 641, 260 
Program direction and services_--- 176 1, 466, 560 179 1, 497, 275 179 1, 494, 035 
Total obligations_--- 1,022 | 12, 800, 000 1,047 | 13, 427,000 1, 047 13, 400, 000 

Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation |} allowance 
| | 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions Sh 1, 022 1,047 | 1, 047 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 8 8 & 
Average number of all employees ‘ . 997 1,015 | 1,012 
Number of employees at end of year 4 : .| 1, 022 1, 047 | 1, 047 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ee ateunecte xs $7,222,781 | $7,497,577 $7, 472, 202 
Positions other than permanent__--- alnaiigibsdasacie 95, 205 77,770 
Other personal services eee ‘ 68, 300 40, 553 
Total personal services___-- shiberiiatn 7, 386, 286 7,615, 900 | 7, 590, 525 
02 Travel. 7 eee 685, 480 734, 320 | 734, 320 
03 Transportation of things ; aie ‘ 7,695 7,695 | 7, 695 
04 Communication services_- ; aie ‘ 162, 355 167,355 | 167, 355 
05 Rents and utility services... .- “ cadie ia 20, 000 a li 5 
06 Printing and reproduction 445, 196 472, 965 472, 965 
07 Other contractual services : 290, 395 477, 210 177, 210 
Cooperative research agreements. -_- 3, 200, 000 3, 357, 000 | 3, 357, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. ‘ 84, 760 86, 635 | 86, 635 
09 Equipment had aa , ile ae 57, 405 32, 445 32, 445 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions i 453, 838 468, 295 466, 670 
15 Taxes and assessments. -- ‘ pitas oP ha hig 6, 590 7, 180 7, 180 
Total obligations__._- -- 2 ‘Sidiebieamal Sitiesciae 12, 800, 000 13, 427, 000 | 13, 400, 000 
Summary of changes 
Positions Amount 

Enacted appropriation ‘ ae 1,022 | $12,800, 000 
Estimate for 1961 ‘ — ite ae ‘ 1,047 | 13, 427, 000 


Total change ne i . enka +-25 +627, 000 
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1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 


| 
| Positions 


Amount | Positions} Amount 


INCREASES 


4. Mandatory items: 


1. Annualization of 91 new positions authorized in 
1960 for part of year (1960- authorized for 75 per- 


cent of year). 


Personal services 


Retirement 


Subtotal 


2. ®mplovee hea!th insurance for existing positions 


Subtotal. __- 


B. Program increases: 


err 


pid 


| 
, 282 : | 
5, 008 | 








270 
5, 202 P | 





137, 472 137, 472 


1. For expanded services in areas of educational 


statistics, new educational media, and cap- 


tioned films for the deaf, 















New positions (including other objects) 9 9 81, 186 
Retirement contributions 3, > ‘ 2,770 
Equipment for new positions 4, 950 : ; 4, 954) 
Purchase of captioned films 100. 000 100. N00 
Machine tabulation of statistical data ai a 28, 255 98, 255 
Subtotal . pide 9 S81 9 | 217, 161 
2. For cooperative research agreements . Fuad Sea. , 000 | 157, 090 
j 
3. For expanded services in higher education in the | | 
areas of engineering and science education and | | | 
school and col'ege staffing | 
New positions (including other objects) i 8 80, 407 8 | 72, 287 
Retirement contributions . ere ‘ 5 3, 100 ialiitatdlteta 2, 580 
Equipment for new positions--- 4, 400 by mama 4, 400 
Subtotal Jutthbentdad s 87, 907 8 79, 27 
4. For expansion of services in State and local school 
systems in the areas of education of the gifted 
and talented and :mprovement of elementary | 
and high school English. 
New positions (including other objects) --_- 5 50, 680 5 45, 60F 
Retirement contributions Lith é aa ig 1, 840 s Zi 1,515 
Equipment for new positions amie ‘ 2, 750 i ; 2,70 
Restoration of funds for rental charges of 
$20,000 not included in the 1950 budget and 
made available only through necessary 
lapses in personal services ‘ sell aitedatte 15, 500 | .-- 15, 50) 
Subtotal 5 70, 770 5 | 65, 370 
For program direction and services to provide 
necessary program planning and fiscal services 
on behalf of the expanded services of the Office 
New positions (including other objects) 3 33, 666 3] 30, 621 
Retirement contributions ‘ 7 1, 154 ‘ dail 959 
Equipment for new positions 1, 650 seininnll 1, 650 
Subtotal 3 36, 470 3 33, 230 
Subtotal, program increases 25 579, 028 25 | 552, 028 
Gross increases 25 716, 500 25 | 689, 500 


DECREASES } 


A. Nonrecurring items of equipment (including $4,500 
“1 for required rental charges) : 45, 500 ied 45, 500 
B. Nonrecurring rental (costs to be absorbed in 1961 by 





budgeted but utili 


GSA) 


C. 3 less day in excess of 52-week base (252 days in 1960, 261 


days in 1961) 


Net increases 


| 15, 500 ial 15, 500 
28, 500 


28, 500 


, 000 | 600, 000 


tr 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The House allowance represents a reduction of $27,000 which will delay the 
initiation of the new projects proposed in the budget estimate. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the request for “Salaries and 
expenses” for fiscal year 1961 is $15,427,000, representing an increase of $627,000 
over the appropriation for the current year. The additional funds requested will 
provide modest increases in staff to deal with problems in the critical areas of 
school and college staffing, engineering and science education, improvement in the 
teaching of English language skills, and the education of the gifted and talented. 
Funds included to undertake cooperative research projects to investigate prob- 
lems of national concern in education are increased from $3,200,000 to $3,357,000. 
Provision also has been made for strengthening our educational statistics pro- 
gram and the loan service of captioned films for the deaf, and for essential 
requirements due to the expanded workload in the administration of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

I shall present brief explanations of the increases requested. We will then be 
glad to answer any questions. 


STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


There is an increasing awareness of and demand for statictics, research, and 
studies to provide information, sound principles, and tested theory to be sure that 
the quality and quantity of education in the future will meet the needs of an 
increasingly complex society. 

This demand is met through the activities of four branches: Educational Sta- 
tistics, Cooperative Research, Library Services, and Educational Media. These 
activities include (1) collecting, vertifying, analyzing, and reporting educational 
data; (2) contracting for cooperative research agreements for the conduct of 
research surveys and demonstrations of national significance, authorized by 
Public Law 531; (8) assisting in programs to improve the facilities and services 
of school and public libraries; (4) aiding and fostering research and experimen- 
tation in the more effective utilization of television, radio, motion pictures, and 
related media as authorized by title VII of the National Defense Education Act; 
and (5) the administration of the Library Services Act and the captioned film 
program. 

We are requesting an increase of $237,995 which is necessary to continue addi- 
tional staff authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and to provide nine additional 
positions and related expenses for the following purposes : 

Five positions in the Educational Statistics Branch to accelerate and improve 
statistical data and reports; 

One additional position to strengthen the new program of captioned films for 
the deaf, initiated in fiscal year 1960; and 

Three additional positions in the Educational Media Branch to handle the 
increased number of research proposals and the dissemination of research 
findings. 

The increase requested includes $100,000 for captioning and distributing ap- 
proximately 13 films for the deaf and $28,255 for machine tabulation of educa- 
tional data. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AGREEMENTS 


Authorization for the use of Federal funds to support research in education is 
provided under Publie Law 531, 83d Congress, which enables the Commissioner 
of Education “* * * to enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with colleges, universities, and State educational agencies for the 
conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education.” The 
purpose of the program is to develop new knowledge about major problems in 
education and to devise new applications of existing knowledge in solving such 
problems. 

Since the beginning of the program, 925 proposals have been submitted for re- 
view by Office staff and the Research Advisory Committee. Of these, 265 were 
recommended for support and as of February 11, 1960, 253 projects have been 
initiated. While the largest number of projects (63) in a single area deals with 
problems of the mentally retarded, there are also projects on the physically 
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handicapped; the gifted; retention of students in the Nation’s schools and col- 
leges; teacher characteristics and performance; administration; curricular 
areas; and a wide range of other educational problems. 

Cooperative research projects are distributed in 97 different colleges and 
universities and 14 State agencies in 42 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
territories of Guam and Puerto Rico. 

Reports of completed projects are now being received at an increasing rate 
(58 have been received thus far), and the staff has turned its attention to meth- 
ods of disseminating the results to both researchers and practitioners. A variety 
of techniques are needed to achieve optimum dissemination. It is expected that 
at least six monographs will be published by June of 1960. These will be supple- 
mented by articles in School Life and other professional publications, and reports 
at conferences and conventions. In addition, arrangements have been made 
to distribute actual copies of final reports to libraries throughout the country 
through the documents expediting project of the Library of Congress. 

Experiments in dissemination have been initiated with New York State College 
of Education at Albany, N.Y., and more recently, with Harvard University. 

soth of these institutions have already established working relations with nearby 
public school districts. Project descriptions, summaries of final reports, and 
copies of actual final reports are being provided the departments of education 
at both of these locations. It will be the job of the colleges to convert these 
materials into a form that is useful to practitioners and to evaluate the effect 
of this pattern of dissemination on the participating schools. In addition, ar- 
rangements have been made to send the project descriptions, summaries, and final 
reports to the Connecticut State Department of Education which will, in turn, 
distribute them to public schools and teachers’ colleges throughout the State. 
Similar materials are also being sent to the Minnesota State Department of 
Education. 

The increased dissemination of research findings from completed projects 
should serve as a stimulus for new research. An amount of $3,357,000 is being 
requested to support cooperative research projects during 1961. This includes 
$2,257,000 for the continuing support of projects initiated during previous fiscal 
years and will provide $1,100,000 for the initiation of new projects. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Public Laws 815 and 874 provide for Federal assistance to public schools in 
areas which are affected by Federal activities. Although the estimates for 
construction aid and. maintenance and operation of schools are based on the pas- 
sage of legislation which would amend the existing laws, the workload involved 
in the administration of the amended laws would remain at approximately the 
same level as under existing legislation. The estimate for administration of 
grants for school assistance in federally affected areas in 1961 amounts to 
$1,546,585, an increase of $8,985. This amount is required to maintain current 
staff and provide for health benefits under Public Law 86-3882. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The recommended appropriation for the Division of Vocational Education pro- 
vides for the continuation of the 84 positions currently budgeted for this activity. 
The Division of Vocational Education administers the vocational education acts 
(Smith-Hughes Act, George-Barden Acts, and supplemental acts) for training 
in the more common types of skilled occupations and also the area vocational 
education program, title VIII of the National Defense Education Act, providing 
for training in the more highly skilled technician occupations. The estimate of 
$829,575 represents a net increase of $1,775 caused by the health benefits program 
authorized by Public Law 86-382. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Nation’s increasingly vast and complex needs in higher education must 
be met through the combined efforts of 2,000-plus institutions which differ 
widely in objectives, in control and support. As a result of the multiplying 
demands of our society for educated people, the stresses brought about by in- 
creasing enrollments and the requirements of a swiftly changing international 
picture, these institutions are in the process of rapid and continuous adjust- 
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ment to conditions over which they have little immediate control. There is 
no denying their increased need for Federal service and assistance—service 
furnished in a national perspective and assistance supplied at strategic points 
of need unmet at other levels. In fact, the splendid cooperative eftorts of institu- 
tional and Federal personnel have already generated a spirit of progress that 
will have far-reaching, constructive effect. 

The service-based program of Federal leadership in higher education is one 
in which the gathering, analyzing, and dissemination of needed information, 
and the provision of expert consultant and advisory services to States, institu- 
tions, and organizations must be carried out well in advance of the crises these 
services are intended to avert or ameliorate. Programs which are underway 
or are being expanded include such areas as planning and use of physical facili- 
ties, organization and administration of colleges and universities, teacher educa- 
tion and coordination of institutional research. 

Programs approved by the National Defense Education Act affecting the 
eolleges and universities of the country were undertaken in a partnership in 
which the Office of Education and the institutions of higher education worked 
together in exploring and moving into new areas of educational expansion. 
These programs include student loans, graduate fellowships, institutes for 
training high school counselors and language teachers, establishment of new 
language centers, and language research. We have relied heavily upon the 
advice and consultation of experienced representatives from the colleges and 
universities and the recommendations of the advisory groups made up of 
distinguished educators. 

Remarkable progress has been made in carrying out these programs which 
have had a broad impact throughout the higher educational community in all 
States and at all college levels. 

The amount requested involves an increase of $97,380 which will continue 
the additional staff authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and provide eight 
additional positions and related expenses. This is the minimum expansion of 
personnel necessary to deal with two increasingly critical problems: staffing 
the Nation’s colleges and universities, and coordination and evaluation of in- 
structional programs in the physical and biological sciences. In the administra- 
tion of the higher education titles of the National Defense Education Act, staff 
is being continued at the same level as in 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Education is an increasingly important tool in helping people to lead better 
lives. It is said that America today with 6 percent of the world’s population 
enjoys approximately 40 percent of the world’s income. The less prosperous 
peoples of Asia, Africa, South America, and the islands of the Pacific make 
up 65 percent of the world’s population, but they share only 17 percent of the 
world’s annual production of wealth. 

American education has an increasingly important role in helping these un- 
fortunate peoples to gain the skills essential for a better life. Our schools and 
colleges have an obligation to give our own people the wisdom and knowledge 
needed for cooperation with the more needy peoples. Also, we must provide 
increased opportunities for study and training for guests from abroad at a 
time when our resources are pressed to take care of our own young people. 

The Division of International Education contributes to the leadership needed 
to inform the American people on international educational matters. It co- 
operates with the State Department and other agencies in strengthening Ameri- 
can education overseas, and helps friendly governments to solve their educa- 
tional problems. It works with American educators, on their requests, to 
strengthen international education for Americans, and makes policy recom- 
mendations on education in international affairs. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1961 is $315,715. This will provide for 
the continuation of this work at its present level. Included under the appro- 
priation item “Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency program)” is 
a request of $30,750 which will permit us to expand the program of comparative 
education studies in certain critical areas through the purchase of foreign 
currencies. The additional temporary administrative help required will be 
absorbed in the regular budget. 

Today, knowledge is the foundation of power. We must continue to study 
the use of education among all nations and we must continue our service in 
this country as a chief source of knowledge of education around the world. 
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STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


This activity provides consultation and technical assistance, conducts re 
search, develops educational materials, and furnishes advisory services to na- 
tional educational organizations and State and local school systems in assisting 
American education to achieve certain national objections in the areas of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. These objectives include a balanced cur- 
riculum; optimum utilization of the teacher’s talents; improving financial 
support: modifying the size of school districts and schools to facilitate the 
provision of suitable education; efficient use of funds and effective administra- 
tion; and safe, healthful housing. 

Through the administration of titles III, V-A, and X of the National Defense 
Nducation Act, the Division of State and Local School Systems provides as- 
sistance to the States in correcting the existing imbalances in our elementary 
and secondary education which have contributed to an insufficient proportion 
of our population being educated in science, mathematics, and foreign languages ; 
in establishing programs which will identify every able secondary school stu- 
dent and encourage him to develop maximum use of his talents through secondary 
and higher education; and in improving and strengthening educational statistics 
provided by State and local records and reports and the methods and techniques 
for collecting and processing educational data and disseminating information 
about the condition and progress of education in the States. 

The Division of State and Local School Systems administers the program, 
authorizing grants to institutions of higher learning and State educational 
agencies to assist in increasing the number and quality of leaders to conduct 
programs in the education of mentally retarded children. In addition, the 
Division carries on the program to foster the establishment of science clubs, 
Public Law 85-875. These latter programs were initiated in 1960. 

A total of $2,646,660 is requested to carry out these activities. This amount 
represents an increase of $92,285 over the current appropriation which will 
provide for continuation of additional staff authorized in 1960 on a full-year 
basis and five new positions and related expenses as follows: 

Two positions to initiate a program involving a nationwide study of educa- 
tion of the gifted and talented ; and 

Three positions to develop an action program to improve elementary and high 
school English. 

In the administration of titles III, V-A, and X of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, staff will be continued at the same level as in 1960. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND SERVICES 


Central direction and services to facilitate and implement the various pro- 
grams of the Office include the immediate Office of the Commissioner, the Leg- 
islative and Program Development Branch, the Publication Services Branch, 
the Administrative Management Branch, and the field services. 

The increased program activities have placed a very heavy workload on each 
activity under this heading, in some cases beyond the capacity of the staff to 
absorb. 

An inerease of $30,715 is requested in 1961 to continue the additional staff 
authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and to provide one additional position 
for program planning and two additional positions for management services. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations has recommended a reduction of 
$27,000 below the President’s budget of $13,427,000. In the absence of specific 
reasons for this proposed reduction we must conclude that the House committee 
felt that this reduction could be readily absorbed by the Office. However, de- 
spite the fact that the reduction is not severe it would handicap the Office in 
launching new activities by forcing curtailment of new projects in view of the 
lack of flexibility in fixed items in the estimate. 

The Office requests full restoration of the House reduction of $27,000 from 
our “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 
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— 


REDUCTION BY THE HOUSE 


Dr. DerrutcK. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I could just read this brief 
statement I could cover the salaries and expenses portion of our 
budget in terms of my presentation. 

Senator Hin. I notice that is the one where you received a cut? 

Dr. Derrnick. We did get a cut there but we are still able to add 
25 positions under our proposals. 

Senator Hint. All right, you may proceed. 

Dr. Derruick. The request for salaries and expenses for fiscal year 
1961 is $13,427,000, representing an increase of $627,000 over the up- 
propriation for the current year. The additional funds requested 
will provide modest increases in staff to deal with problems in the 
critical areas of school and college staffing, engineering and science 
education, improvement in the teaching of English language skills, 
and the education of the gifted and talented. Funds included to 
undertake cooperative research projects to investigate problems of 
national concern in education are increased from $3,200,000 to 83,- 
357,000. Provision also has been made for strengthening our edu- 
cational statistics program and the loan service of captioned films 
for the deaf, and for essential mare ments due to the expanded work- 
load in the administration of the National Defense Education Act. I 
shall —— brief explanations of the increases requested. We will 
then be glad to answer any questions. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, this is a very brief statement that 1 
am reading now and I would like for the full statement to be filed 
for the record. 

Senator Hiixi. Yes, the full statement will be included in the record. 


STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


An increase of $237,955 is requested to continue additional staff 
authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and to provide nine addi- 
tional positions to accelerate and improve statistical data and reports 
and to handle the increased workload in the programs for new edu- 
cational media and captioned films for the deaf. 

The amount requested for cooperative research agreements of $3,- 
357,000 provides $2,257,000 for continuing support ‘of projects initi- 
ated in previous fiscal years, and $1,100,000 for the initiation of new 
projects. 

SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


\lthough the estimates for construction aid and maintenance and 
operation of schools are based on the passage of legislation which 
would amend the existing laws, the workload involved in the adminis- 
tration of the amended laws would remain at approximately the same 
level as under the existing legislation. The funds required to main- 
tain the current staff during fiscal year 1961 are estimated at $1,- 
546.585. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The request of $829,575 will continue the current staff in the ad- 
ministration of the two vocational education programs. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


An increase of $97,380 is requested to provide for the additional 
stat! authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and eight additional 
positions and related expenses necessary to deal w ith two increasingly 
critical problems: staffing the Nation’s schools and colleges, and eng!- 
neering and science education. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The amount requested, $315,715, will continue current activities at 
the same level as in 1960. An intensification and expansion of the 
program of comparative education studies in certain critical areas is 
proposed through the purchase of foreign currencies. 


STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The budget provides for an increase of $92,285 for the additional 
staff authorized in 1960 on a full-year basis and five new positions to 
initiate needed programs in the education of the gifted and talented 
and in the improvement of elementary and high school English. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND SERVICES 


An increase of $30,715 is budgeted for additional staff authorized 
in 1960 on a full-year basis, one additional position for program plan- 
ning and two additional positions for management services required 
because of the additional workload imposed Dy program activities of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

That concludes my brief overall statement of the salaries and ex- 
penses portion of our budget. 

Senator Hin. I fail to find in the House ¢ ommittee report any real 
reasons stated why they made that reduction of $27,000. 

Dr. Derruick. I want to make a little statement about that. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations has recommended a re- 
duction of $27,000 below the President’s budget of $13,427,000. In 
the absence of specific reasons for this proposed reduction we must 
conclude that the House committee felt that the reduction could be 
readily absorbed by the Office. However, despite the fact that the 
reduction is not severe it would handicap the Office in launching new 
activities by forcing curtailment of new projects in view of the lack 
of flexibility in fixed items in the estimate. 

The Office requests full restoration of the House reduction of 
$27,000 from our “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, that came to us as quite a blow. 

Senator Hitt. It would constitute a handicap. 

Dr. Derruick. It would simply mean that the undertakings that 
we want to get started at the beginning of the new fiscal year would 
have to wait a while to start in order to absorb this reduc ‘tion. 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


For purchase of foreign currencies which accrue 
cultural Trade 


Development and Assistance Act of 1954, a8 amended (7 
to remain 


that Act, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


ARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


under title I of the Agri- 


U.S.C 


1704), for the purposes authorized by section 104(k) of 
available until er pe nded, S30.750, of which not less than $1 4.400 Shall he avail- 
able to purchase currencies which the 


he excess to the normal re quire ments of the l 


tiled States: 


Treasury Department shall determine to 
Provided, 


That this 


appropriation shall not be used for the purchase of currencies available in the 
Treasury for the purposes of section 104(f) of such Act, unless such currencies 


are excess to the normal requirements of the United States. 


Amounts available for obligation 
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educationa! systems of other countries to American educational! institutions 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Him. Is there anything else that you would like to add 

Dr. Derrnick. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is one other item, a 
very brief one, it has to do with the special foreign currency program. 
It will just take mea minute to present it. 

Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended, authorizes the use 
of foreign currencies derived from the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities abroad for, among other things, the promotion and 
support of cultural and educational development. 

The Office of Education undertakes to keep up with educational 
developments throughout the world and to publish the results of 
its findings. With a staff limited essentially to a specialist in each 
of six major geographic areas of the world, it would be many years 
before adequate information could be made available in even the 
most critical areas. 

An amount of $30,750 is requested to make possible an intensifi- 
cation of the comparative education study program in the countries 
of Burma, Indonesia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Colombia where 
foreign currencies are available. 

I learned some years ago these are spoken of as counterpart funds, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The funds requested would provide foreign travel for Office of Edu- 
cation specialists to make arrangements for scanning, translation, and 
shipment of published materials, contracts with local institutions or 
individuals qualified to render essential services; and purchase and 
shipment of published materials. 

The administration of this program will require the absorption 
of approximately $4,000 of regularly appropriated funds representing 
the cost of additional temporary clerical assistance. 

We do recommend and propose this particular appropriation, that 
we may do these things through counterpart funds. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes our presentation. 

Senator Hii. It has been a most interesting and fine presentation 
and I am reminded of what Woodrow Wilson said, “If a man knew 
his subject he could tell it all in 20 minutes and if he did not know it 
it would take him 2 hours.” 

You have done a very fine job here this morning and we deeply 
appreciate it. 

Dr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I might add to your example there 
by saying that it takes a very receptive listener also to accomplish this 
and we appreciate that. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you, sir. We are always glad to hear from 
you, Doctor, because you are always most informative and most helpful 
and we are deeply appreciative of the fine cooperation you give to 
this committee. 

Dr. Derruick. Thank you, sir; it is always a privilege to come. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Hitz. The committee will stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., Tuesday, March 29, 1960, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 31, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Monroney, and Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF Hearn, Epucatrton. AND WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; AC- 
COMPANIED BY DR. DAVID E. PRICE, BUREAU OF STATE SERV- 
ICES; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH; DR. ARNOLD B. KURLANDER, ASSISTANT SURGEON 
GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES 
F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPEALS LETTER 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

I have a letter here of March 30 from Secretary Flemming with 
reference to appeals from the different actions of the House. We will 
put that letter in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, March 30, 1960. 

Hon. Lister HIL1, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: H.R. 11390, passed by the House on March 29, made 
reductions in this Department’s appropriation request, including special and 
trust fund transfers, amounting to $1,298,450 and made increases of $198,685,000. 

After careful consideration of the decreases made by the House, I strongly ree- 
ommend that the Senate restore funds in the programs affected to the extent of 
$1,264,650, of which $14,000 would be by transfer from trust funds. The major 
decreases made by the House were the elimination of the program of cooperative 
research in social security, including the special foreign currency program, in the 
amount of $767,850, and the deletion of funds requested to expand staff develop- 
ment and training activities for key State and local welfare employees, amount- 
ing to $292,300. I am greatly distressed by the elimination of these programs, 
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because of my conviction of the need for research findings on the basic problems 
dealt with by social welfare agencies, and because of my concern for providing 
more complete training for the people who administer our public assistance pro- 
grams at the State and local level. 

Other decreases made by the House which I recommend be restored by the 
Senate include $79,000 for the Office of the Secretary, including a transfer of 
$10,000 from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund; $54,000 for salaries 
and expenses, Public Health Service; $27,000 for additional personnel in the 
Office of Education; and $44,500 for within-grade salary advancements for em- 
ployees of the Social Security Administration and Freedmen’s Hospital. I have 
reviewed the need for these items and am persuaded that they continue to be of 
high enough priority to justify their restoration by the Senate. 

The House allowed substantial increases above our appropriation request, and 
while there is no question of the merit of most of the programs affected by these 
increases, I cannot recommend that the House’s action be sustained. Except for 
two items, ie., the amount of $2,819,000 for hospitals and medical care, Publie 
Health Service, representing expenses transferred in the budget to the appro- 
priation “Employees’ compensation claims and expenses,” in the Department of 
Labor, and the amount of $28,000 for the White House Conference on Aging, 
which is offset by a corresponding decrease for salaries and expenses, Office of 
Field Administration, TI urge that the Senate not approve these additional funds. 

The President’s budget is a esrefully drawn financial plan, based in part on 
considerations which transcend the scope of any single program or department. 
I heltieve thet the annronriations recommended for our Department in the 1961 
budget are a fair proportion of the total recommended for the Federal Govern- 
ment. They will permit substantial progress and accomplishments to meet 
the highest priority program needs. 

There -re other House actions reloting to langnage provisions which T believe 
would be detrimental to the operations of this Department. Among these are 
the provisions, stricken in the House for allotments to the States of grants 
for library services on the basis of the full amount authorized by the Library 
Services Act, and for merger of unobligated balances from fiscal yeor 19€0 with 
the eurrent vear appropriation. This will permit each participating State to 
receive the full authorized allotment. If these provisions are not restored, the 
allotment available to the St»tes for fiscal yverr 1961 will be substantially lowered, 
becouse of the requirement of the Library Services Act that no payment may be 
made to a State for any fiscal year until its allotment for the preceding fiscal 
yerr has been exheusted or has ceased to be available. The Department has 
no information to the effect that the Stete of Indiana will particinate in the rural 
librory services program. as suggested bv the renort of the Tlouse Committee 
on Appronristions accompanying H.R. 11390, and T recommend therefore a re- 
duction of $200,000 from the amount provided in the bill as acted unon by the 
House. Should Indiana elect to particinate in the program, the $200,000 would 
be required under the appropriation language as requested. 

A similar provision, permitting the distribution of grants under title ITT 
of the National Defense Education Act on the basis of the full authorization 
conteined in the act, was eliminated by the House. TI recommend that this lan- 
guage be restored, to permit the maximum flexibility in making the apnronriated 
funds aveilable to those States which are prepared to take advantage of them. 
Without this langnoge, we shall be unable to match fully the funds in the hands 
of those States which are prenered to take the greatest advantage of this pro- 
gram and overcome identified deficiencies in these areas of national interest. 

Last veor, an amendment was added to the annronriation act prohibiting the 
use of funds provided under the National Defense Education Act for the pur- 
chase of science, mathematics, and modern language teaching equipment which 
originates in or is exnvorted from Communist countries. I urged at that time 
that this amendment be excluded from the bill, on the ground that it is unsound 
policy to use programs of Federal assistance to States,. local public agencies, 
and nonprofit institutions as a vehicle for the accomplishment of objectives un- 
related to the b»osiec purposes of these programs, and that the amendment would 
constitute an unwarranted exercise of Federal control over education and edu- 
eational processes in this country. I renew that recommendation with regard to 
this vear’s appropriation bill. 

Another provision which was eliminated, in part, by the House, concerns 
the authorization for entertainment of foreign officials and scientists. It per- 
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mits uS to reciprocate the hospitality which has been shown our officials 
in foreign countries, and removes the burden of providing such official entertain- 
ment from some of our officials who have, in the past, met the costs at their 
personal expense. I believe that the modest sum of $4,500 requested under our 
proposal is justifiable for this purpose. 

The President’s budget proposed the deletion of the language in the general 
provisions of the appropriation act which limits payments for indirect expenses 
of research grants to 15 percent of the direct costs. I do not believe that this 
restriction is fair or equitable to the institutions which are carrying on vital 
research activities. It jeopardizes the relationships of the Federal Government 
with these institutions. Its removal will permit the determination of indirect 
costs on an individual basis, for which standardized procedures have been 
developed by the Bureau of the Budget. I strongly urge the Senate to remove 
this limitation. 

Kach requested amendment is set forth in the enclosure. If you or the com- 
mittee should desire any further information concerning the amendments, we 
shall be happy to furnish it at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED BY DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
to H.R. 113890, 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 
1. Page 14, line 7, strike out “$3,294,600” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,302,000”. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


2. Page 15, line 18, strike out “$33,702,081” and insert in lieu thereof “$31,702,- 
081”, and on page 15, line 21, strike out “$29,267,081” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$27,267,081”. 

GRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


3. Page 16, line 11, strike out “$7,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$7,300,000", and page 16, line 12, strike out the period and insert “: Provided, 
That allotments to the States for the current fiscal year shall be on the basis of 
$7,500,000: Provided further, That the unobligated balances of appropriations 
granted under this heading for the fiscal year 1960 shall be merged with this 
appropriation.” 

PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


4. Page 16, line 17, strike out “$187,310,000”" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$126,695,000". 
ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


D>. Page 16, line 25, strike out “$1,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$900,000” 
and on page 17, line 2, strike out “$63,392,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$44,390,000”. 

DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


6. Page 17, line 17, strike out the semicolon following the word “services” and 
insert in lieu thereof “, but allotments pursuant to section 302 or 305 of such Act 
for the current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of the maximum amounts 
authorized to be appropriated under section 301 of such Act ;” 

And on page 17, line 20, strike out “: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for the purchase of science, mathematics, and 
modern language teaching equipment, or equipment suitable for use of teaching 
in such fields of education, which can be identified as originating in or having 
been exported from a Communist country, unless such equipment is unavailable 
from any other source”. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


7. Page 18, line 18, strike out “$15,400,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$13,427,000”. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


8. Page 22, line 16, strike out “$5,930,000” and “$3,500,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$5,430,000” and “$3,000,000”. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE ACTIVITIES 


9. Page 23, line 18, strike out “$13,516,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$13,116,000”. 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


10. Page 24, line 8, strike out “$25,640,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$23,350,000". 
GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


1. Page 24, line 11, strike out “$45,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$20,000,000” and lines 12 through 14, strike out “: Provided, That allotments un- 
der such section 6 for the current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of 
“$50,000,000”. 

GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


12. Page 25, line 10, strike out “$150,000,000” and “$118,800,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof “$126,200,000” and “$95,000,000”, 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


13. Page 26, lines 16 and 17, strike out “$55,213,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$54,413,000”. 
INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


ett Page 27, line 21, strike out “$48,276,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$47,526,000”. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 
15. Page 28, line 7, strike out “$8,964,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,964,000”. 
GENERAL RESEARCH AND SERVICES, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
16. Page 28, line 17, strike out “$52,660,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$47,260,000”. 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


17. Page 29, line 15, strike out ‘$102,469,000” and insert i 
“$88,869,000”. 


1 lieu thereof 


MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
18. Page 29, line 19, strike out “$79,863,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$67,563,000”. 
NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 
19. Page 29, line 22, strike out “$71,762,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$63,162,000”. 
DENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


20. Page 30, line 2, strike out “$12,604,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$11,204,000”. 


ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASE ACTIVITIES 


21. Page 30, line 6, strike out ‘$52,841,000”" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$47,541,000”. 
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ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASE ACTIVITIES 


22. Page 30, line 10, strike out “$38,489,000” and ‘$150,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof $34,739,000” and ‘$500,000” and page 30, line 13, after the word 
“Laboratory” insert “and for construction and equipment of facilities”. 


NEUROLOGY AND BLINDNESS ACTIVITIES 


yo 


23. Page 30, line 16, strike out “$44,362,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$39,662,000”. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


24. Page 32, line 12, strike out “$6,800,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$6,854,000”. 


SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


or 99 


25. Page 32, line 20, strike out “$4,095,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,947,000”. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
26. Page 34, line 23, strike out “$2,348,400” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘includ- 
ing contractual training of personnel for State or local public welfare adminis- 
tration, $2,656,000”. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


27. Page 35, line 7 
374,000”. 


strike out “$2,360,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,- 


, 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


28. Page 36, line 11, strike out “$51,833,000” and ‘$20,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘$48,500,000” and “$16,667,000”. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
29. Page 36, after line 21, insert: 
“COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


“For grants, contracts, and jointly financed cooperative arrangements for 
research or demonstration projects under section 1110 of the Social Security Act, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 1310), $700,000. 


“COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
(SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


“For purchase of foreign currencies which accrue under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1704), for the purposes authorized by section 104(k) of that Act, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $25,650, of which not less than $13,100 shall be available to 
purchase currencies which the Treasury Department shall determine to be excess 
to the normal requirements of the United States: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall not be used for the purchase of currencies available in the Treasury for 
the purposes of section 104(f) of such Act, unless such currencies are excess to 
the normal requirements of the United States.” 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


30. Page 36, line 24, strike out “$342,500” and insert in lieu thereof $389,000” 
and page 37, line 1, strike out “$278,000” and insert in lieu thereof $282,000”. 


+ 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


31. Page 40, line 4, strike out “$2,077,000” and “S$305,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof “$2,128,000” and “$315,000”. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


32. Page 40, line 18, strike out “$600,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$618,000”, 


ms 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
33. Page 41, after line 8, insert: 

“WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


“The working capital fund established under this head in the Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1953, shall also be available for expenses necessary 
for a central laborers’ service, and such other administrative services, Common 
to two or more operating agencies of the Department, as the Secretary may, with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, determine can be performed more 
advantageously on a centralized basis: Provided, That said fund may hereafter 
be credited in advance or reimbursed for services performed or supplies and 
equipment furnished.” 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


34. Page 42, lines 13 through 17, strike out: 

“Sec. 206. None of the funds provided herein shall be used to pay any recipient 
of a grant for the conduct of a research project an amount for indirect expenses 
in connection with such project in excess of 15 per centum of the direct costs.” 

35. Page 42, line 18, strike out “207” and insert in lieu thereof “206”. 

36. Page 42, line 25, strike out “208” and insert in lieu thereof “207”. 

37. Page 43, line 1, strike out “$1,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,500" 

38. Page 43, line 5, strike out “209° and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘208”’. 

39. Page 43, line 11, strike out “210” and insert in lieu thereof “209”, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. General Burney, we are delighted to have you here, 
sir, with the other members of your staff and we will be glad now to 
have you proceed in your own way, sir. 

First, however, I shall place in the record the table entitled “Deaths 
From Principal Causes” which is supplied the committee each year by 
the Public Health Service. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


Deaths from principal causes: United States, 1953-59 


[Includes only deaths occurring within the continental United Stats Excludes fetal deaths] 
Cause of death 1959 1! 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 
All causes__...._...._____/1, 660, 210 |1, 647, 886 |1, 633, 128 |1. 564, 476 |1, 528,717 |1, 481,091 | 1, 517, 541 
Tuberculosis, all forms... 11, 730 12, 361 13, 324 14, 061 14, 940 16, 392 19, 544 


Malignant neoplasms, includ- 


ing neoplasms of lymphatic 


and hematopoietic tissues 260, 780 254, 426 253, 183 247, 357 240, 681 234, 669 229, 079 
Diabetes mellits_ - 28, 160 27,591 | 27,180 26, 184 25, 488 25, 151 25, 796 
Diseases of cardiovaseu lar Sys- 

tem. a ee ; eS 899, 540 893, 489 876. 793 838, 848 815, 532 781,018 795, 888 

Vasenlar lesions affecting | 
central nervous system |} 190,880 | 190,758 187, 709 177, 845 174,142 | 167,777 169, 800 
Diseases of heart . 641, 669 637, 246 628, 594 602, 995 584, 620 560, 077 570, 275 
General arteriosclerosis Ls 34, 660 | 34, 483 33, 272 32, 018 32, 486 30, 225 32, 351 
Other diseases of cardio- 
vascular system 4 32, 340 31, 002 27, 308 25, 990 24, 284 22, 939 23, 462 
Chronic and unspecified ne- | | 

phritis and other renal scle- | | 

rosis_ 12, 340 13, 827 15, 032 15, 304 15, 821 | 17, 073 18, 774 
Influenza and pne' umonia, ex- | 

cept pnermonia of newborn..} 57, 320 57, 439 61, 001 47, 103 44, 510 40, 991 52, 238 
Cirrhosis of liver. - _| 19,320 18, 638 19, 317 17, 924 16,763 | 16,201 16, 399 
Congenital ms ilformations. ES 21, 680 21, 411 21, 818 21, 065 20, 502 20, O81 20, 012 
Certain diseases of early in- 

Gi icictibdctitrednesce ghdusatthe 67, 900 68, 969 66, 569 64, 546 4, 043 63, 486 63, 444 
NE iia adnate cade nelat or &8, 870 90, 604 95, 307 94, 780 93,443 | 90,032 95, 032 

Motor vehicle accidents_.__| 35, 320 36, 981 38, 702 39, 628 38,426 | 35, 586 37, 955 
All other accidents._._.__- 53, 550 53, 623 56, 605 55, 152 55, 017 54, 446 57, 077 
Suicide__. pacceemdh oieeieact 17, 730 18,519 | 16, 632 16, 727 16, 760 16, 356 15, 947 
All other cz 1USes - ee ek eee ee 174, 840 | 170,711 | 166,972 160, 577 160, 234 159, 641 165, 388 


| 


1 Provisional, 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Burney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. As always, it is a privilege and a pleasure for us in the Public 
Health Service to have this opportunity to tell you what the Service 
is contributing toward meeting the health needs of the American 
people with funds appropriate d by the Congress for this fiscal year, 
and to outline some of our objectives for the fiscal year 1961 and 
beyond. 

ACCELERATING TRENDS 


Three accelerating trends in American life will, in large measure, 
condition the health problems of the coming decade. Our population 
will rise to an estimated level of 214 million by 1970. The rapid pace 
of urbanization will continue, with an estimated two-thirds of our 
population living in metropolitan areas by the end of the decade. Our 
economy will be marked by still greater industrial output and radical 
changes in technology. 

The health problems created by these trends will demand— 

(1) A substantial increase in the Nation’s supply of health 
manpower; 

(2) More efficient use of available professional manpower, by 
such means as increased employment of technical personnel to 
supplement professional skills; 

(3) Improvement in both the availability and the quality of 
health care, through research, development of new patterns of 
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health services, and more effective organization and administra- 
tion; and 

(4) A greatly expanded national effort to understand and con- 
trol the health hazards implicit in our new environment. 


HEALTH MANPOWER 


In November 1959, I sent to the committee copies of the report, 
“Physicians for a Growing America,” by the Public Health Service 
consultant group on medical education headed by Mr. Frank Bane. 
Extensive discussion of the report in medical and educational circles 
has indicated general agreement with its conclusion that the United 
States is in a precarious position with respect to the education of 
enough well-qualified physicians for an increasing population. 

The consultant group proposed a 50-percent increase In annual out- 
put of medical graduates, in order to attain a minimum goal of 11,000 
a year by 1975. This would require the construction of 20 new schools, 
plus the expansion of enrollment in existing schools. Steps must also 
be taken to attract larger numbers of qualified college graduates to 
medicine. To help implement their proposals, the consultants rec- 
ommended Federal aid for the construction of schools and for medical 
students. 

The report of the American Dental Association on the educational 
needs of dentistry, endorsed and included in the consultants’ report, 
reveals similar problems in the education of dentists. The ADA 
recommends 22 new dental schools to increase the output of dental 
graduates by 2,700 in 1970, bringing the total to 6,180 per year. 

In the PHS, our training programs are helping to build up the 
reservoirs of medical research scientists and a few specialties in 
teaching and service. Our traineeship programs for professional 
public health personnel and nurses furnish advanced training to 
about 2,000 personnel in these fields each year. However, the com- 
bined training efforts of the Public Health Service comprise only a 
small part of the national total. 

The training of health personnel in all professional categories is 
one of the most, if not the most, urgent health problems facing the 
Nation. The present total national effort is inadequate to meet the 
needs of a growing America. Piecemeal approaches will not suffice. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


The National Institutes of Health has made a good accounting of 
the funds made available for its medical research and training pro- 
grams in the present fiscal year. Our advisory councils and study 
sections have worked very closely with the staff in charting a course 
which assures continuance of sound progress in NIH programs to 
reach the goals recommended in the Bayne-Jones Report by 1965 
instead of 1970. 

The Public Health Service is indeed grateful for the cooperation of 
eminent scientists and public leaders from all parts of the country in 
this effort. 

NEED FOR MORE EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION 

The rapid expansion of NIH programs in the past 3 years has 

made us increasingly aware of needs for adjustments in the grant 
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structure to permit more efficient administ ration Ap medic al research, 
both in the fund-granting process and in the Nation’s research in- 
stitutions. As the committee is aware, we have increased our em- 
phasis on long term, large scale studies.. Broad research approaches 
to complex problems have been made possible through block grants, 
such as the grants to Duke University and Albert Einstein Medical 
School for comprehensive research centers on aging and a recent 
grant to the University of California for expanded and intensified 
research on basic problems in the biological sciences. We have seen 
an increasing need for institutional research grants to supplement 
project grants. On January 27, Secretary F lemming transmitted to 
the Congress draft legislation to authorize institutional gr: ants, 

One can understand the President’s concern for balance in ex- 
penditures for medical research, as expressed in his criteria for = 
obligation of NIH appropriations during the present fiscal yea 
During the year, we have observed these criteria, with the die 
support of the councils and study sections. We can report, however, 
that there is no ceiling on ideas in this country. The quality and 
scientific significance of applications for research support this year 
attest to that fact. As in the past, applications that have w ithstood 
the scrutiny of the scientific community have exceeded in number the 
number of grants that could be made. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


Since the incepiton of the research facilities construction program, 
632 construction grants have been awarded to 276 institutions in 46 
States and the District of Columbia. As of December 31, 1959, 147 
of these projects had been completed. Thus far in the present fiscal 
vear, 141 grants have been awarded to 108 institutions. Additional 
awards will be made when the National Advisory Council on Health 
Research Facilities has its spring meeting. 

Senator Hitt. Well, Doctor, that shows how anxious our commit- 
tee was to give these awards to the institutions before; is that not 
right ? 

Dr. Burney. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. That is because they had the matching funds. What 
percentage is the matching of funds running? 

Dr. Burney. About $1 to $4. 

Senator Hitxi. That is tremendously gratifying. It has helped to 
meet a very urgent need in this area. 


PRIMATE RESEARCH CENTERS 


Dr. Burney. The NIH made considerable progress in the needed 
surveys and planning preliminary to the establishment of primate 
research centers as a much-needed adjunct to biological research. 
The National Advisory Heart Council considered applications in 
March and it seems likely that awards will be made for two centers 
by the end of this fiscal year. These primate research centers will 
accelerate medical research in areas such as cardiovascular disease 
(where today primates are seldom used to any appreciable extent) 
and in other disease fields. 
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Fundamental changes are gradually emerging, both in the substance 
of medical research and in its organization. I should like to discuss 
for a moment the substantive changes, which must be understood as 
a basis for future planning of manpower, facilities, and support. 

Senator Hini. Excuse me 1 minute, Doctor, if I may go to those 
primate centers, because we had a considerable discussion of them 
last year. I notice that you state it seems likely that awards will be 
made for two centers by the end of this fiscal year. That will be 
July 1 of this year ¢ 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. That is about 3 months from now. When do you 
think those centers will be really in operation? When do you expect 
they will be available for use by the different research institutes ? 

Dr. Burney. It will take about a year after the award has been 
made, Senator; and Dr. Shannon just tells me that actually a tenta- 
tive award has been made to one of these schools. Actually, it is in 
the State of Oregon and in one other case the Council requested addi- 
tional information, but they expect. to be able to give an award before 
July 1 of this year. 


PROBLEM OF SECURING MONKEYS 


Senator Hint. 1 may say that when Dr. Stare of the Harvard 
School of Public Health was before us last year testifying in behalf 
of these colonies, he spoke of some of the difficulties of vetting the 
monkeys which we need. Now, you think we can get them all right, 
do you not é 

Dr. Burney. That is a very diflicult problem we face in research 
and we believe that with these two primate colonies this urgent need 
by research scientists throughout the country can be met very largely. 

Senator Hitz. I could not help but suggest to Dr. Stare that per- 
haps these monkeys knew what was going to be done to them. As you 
know, we have had a good deal of discussion lately, and there was a 
good deal of discussion the other morning before this committee in 
connection with the care and housing and treatment of other animals 
in this matter of research. That dealt largely with the Food and 
Drug Administration and was not under the Public Health Service. 

Dr. Burney. I heard some of that. 

Senator Hitt. You heard some. I am sure you heard quite a bit 
about it. 

Dr. Burnry. May I say that there is a good deal of interest in the 
development of these primate colonies. I believe that the Heart Coun- 
cil had approximately 12 or 14 applications to consider in this area, 
so this indicates the interest in it. 

Senator Hin. It is a very definite interest, is it not? 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir, a very definite interest. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


One major development of increasing significance in the years 
ahead is the growing involvement of the phy sical sciences in the study 
of health problems. Both the point of view of the physical se ientist 
and his methods and instruments have become indispensable to bio- 
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logical science. Similarly, the orientation and methods of behavioral 
scientists will be receiving more and more attention. 

Increasing emphasis will be given to the study of environmental 
factors associated with disease “and with the maintenance of good 
health. Population groups, both at home and abroad, will be studied 
intensively in the search for factors relating to the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of disease. 

The inner secrets of life processes will be explored with increasing 
intensity. In this connection, collaborative research by scientists at 
the NIH and the Sloan-Kettering Institute resulted in the discovery, 
reported in January of this year that an isolated nucleic acid, DNA, 
can transform normal cells to cancer cells. This encourages the hope 
that a purposefully modified DNA may eventually be used to treat 
human cancer. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES 


Over the past few years, the Public Health Service has emphasized 
the need for new types of community health services, particularly for 
the care of the chronically ill, the aged, and the mentally ill, or to say 
it more concisely, to apply more effectively the fruits of our research 
knowledge. You, Mr. Chairman, and members of your subcommittee 
have been very interested in seeing more rapid application of the 
knowledge that our research provides to us. 

The special funds made available for chronic disease and aging and 
for special projects in community mental health services since fiseal 
year 1957 have made possible some progress in these fields. 

Our chronic disease and aging program is supporting several useful 
projects, such as home care programs for the disabled, homemaker 
service programs, and improvement of the quality of care in nursing 
homes. For example, a home care program for disabled persons in 
Person County, N.C., provides medical consultation, nursing, social 
service, physical and occupation: al therapy, health and nutrition edu- 
cation, orthopedic equipment, medicines, and sickroom supplies to 
residents of the county who possess a potential for self-care or self- 
support. This project is partially supported by funds which you have 
appropriated and does allow these individuals to remain in their 
homes to receive this kind of care instead of having to go to an in- 
stitution. 

Senator Hitt. General, let me ask vou a question for the informa- 
tion of the committee: These special funds for the community general 
health services and for the chronic disease and aging programs come 
under your item “Assistance to States, general,” do they not ? 

Dr. Burney. That is correct: yes, sir. ’ 


INDIAN HEALTH 


T am happy to report that the Indian health program is operating 
in full stride toward better health for Indians and Alaska natives. 
We are pleased to learn of the resolution passed by tribal councils 
and other Indian groups commending the program. 

In the 4 years since 1955 the tuberculosis death rate has been cut 60 
percent in Alaska, and 38 percent in other Indian health areas. The 
infant death rate, which is double that of the general population, 
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has declined 10 percent—first fruits of more prenatal care and more 
births in hospitals. We are gratified that hospital admissions have 
risen nearly 50 percent since 1955 and visits to health centers have 
more than doubled. 

Senator Hint. Was 1955 the year that the Public Health Service 
took over the hospitals 4 

Dr. Burney. That is correct, sir. 


NEW INDIAN HOSPITALS 


Six new Indian hospitals providing 443 beds are under construction 
or under contract. Those at Shiproce k, N. Mex., and Eagle Butte, 
S. Dak., are nearing completion. Those at Sells, Ariz., and Gallup, 
N. Mex., will be finished near the end of this calendar year. 

Senator Hitt. The funds are in this bill now to finish the Sells, 
Ariz., and Gallup, N, Mex., hospitals, are they not? 

Mr. Keuiy. Funds are in this budget to commence operation of 
these two hospitals. 

Senator Hitt. To commence the operation of these hospitals? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Senator Hint. You have your construction funds, you got those 
last year and you also had those in previous years and now you have 
funds in the bill so that as soon as the hospitals are ready for opera- 
tion, you can go forward with the operation of those hospitals, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right. 

Dr. Burney. Contracts have been let for two others at Kotzebue, 
Alaska and Keams Canyon, Ariz. Fifteen of the emergency sanita- 
tion projects authorized for 1960 have been completed and most of 
the others will be finished before the close of the fiscal year. 


CARE OF INDIANS IN MINNESOTA 


Our relations with States having a particular interest in the Indian 
health program have been strengthened. Through joint planning 
with two departments of the State of Minnesota, for example, the In- 
dian health program now has a contract with the department of wel- 
fare to provide care for Indians in six counties. A contract with the 
Minnesota State Health Department provides public health services 
for Indians in the same counties. Thus the facilities and services of 
the State are being utilized in a joint Federal-State effort to meet the 
health needs of Indians. 


CLOSURE OF INDIAN HOSPITALS IN OKLAHOMA 


Senator Monroney. Could I interrupt you there? I came from 
Oklahoma where we have a number of Indians. We did have a large 
number of Indian hospitals, but they are being phased out as Public 
Health takes over and uses contract. services largely in Hill-Burton 
hospitals. We have some problem, however, in that the Hill-Burton 
hospitals are not scheduled for completion and operation prior to the 
discontinuance of the Indian hospitals and this is going to leave a 
bad gap if those are not phased in so that you will not have any inter- 
ruption in these programs. 
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Dr. Burney. Sir, we will assure you that these will be phased out 
so that there will not be any gap in those instances. 

Senator Monroney. Well, it may be a matter of 6 months or some- 
thing like that, but I feel the least we can do is to keep an Indian 
health hospital open until the new Hill-Burton hospital 1s completed 
and there are sufficient beds for both the white population and for the 
Indian population available for them; otherwise we are going to have 
a very, very bad situation. 

Dr. Burney. That is being planned and it will be done, sir. If 
there are any comments to the contrary, I would be glad to hear of 
them, sir, because it is our plan to phase them out properly. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much for that assurance. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, you intend that there shall be no gap, 
that, these hospitals will not be phased out until adequate accommo- 
dations are provided in the other hospitals, is that not so? 

Dr. Burney. That is right; yes, sir. 


MEXICAN BORDER QUARANTINE ACTIVITIES 


The additional funds provided in our 1960 appropriations, at the 
instigation of your committee, for foreign quarantine activities on the 
Mexican border have enabled us to cover more adequately the traffic 
flowing over the extended network of highways and railroads linking 
the United States with Mexico and Central America. We have added 
28 inspectors at various stations, including 10 for Cordova Island. 
An additional 12 inspectors are now in training. Our plans provide 
for utilization of the full 47 positions provided by the Congress be- 
fore the end of the current fiscal year. 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


With the increased funds made available in the present fiscal year, 
the Public Health Service has made progress in its effort to raise the 
quality of care in its hospitals to acceptable levels. Appropriation 
language allowing the award of NIH research grants to clinical in- 
vestigations in our hospitals was a source of great encouragement. 
Of 13 applications submitted, 3 have been approved, 5 are pending 
site visits, and 5 more have been disallowed as a result of our recent 
NIH Council meetings. 

During the past year, the New Orleans Hospital, in collaboration 
with Tulane U niversity and the University of Louisiana, has initiated 
joint research projects on cardiovascular disease and cancer. 


SOURCE OF RECRUITMENT 


Our PHS gener: al hospitals remain the major source of recruitment 
of the Service’s medical and dental officers. With their internship and 
residency programs, they also contribute to the Nation’s total medical 
and dental manpower. 

Senator Hitt. I think that is a very import: int point you just made 
there, General, that your Public Health Service general hospitals re- 
main the major source of recruitment of the Service’s medical and 
dental officers. Sometimes it is overlooked or they do not think in 
terms of the overall value of these hospitals to the health of the pe ople 
and that is, to me, a very important point that we should emphasize 
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more. I am delighted that you bring it out strongly in your state- 
ment. 

Dr. Burney. It is extremely important, sir, to this whole matter, 
of the stafling of the Public Health Service. 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Over the past 12 years, the Public Health Service through the ad- 
ministration of the Hill- Burton program has played a major role in 
the development of the Nation's hospital system. A concept of long- 
range planning has been fostered and widely applied. High stand- 
ards of design and construction and promotion of improvements in 
hospital administration also have benefici: lly affected the delivery of 
hospital services. During the past year, more than 26,000 hospital 
beds and nursing home beds were added to the Nation’s health re- 
sources through construction grants. 

As of December 31, 1959, 4,847 _— for the construction of 
hospitals, public health centers and related facilities had been ap- 
proved since the inception of the Hill-Burton program. More than 
3,400 of these are now open and serving their communities. When 
those now in construction and planning : stages are completed, a total 
of about 206,000 beds and 1,307 outpatient facilities will have been 
added to the Nation’s health resources. 


RESEARCH IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The modest fund authorized in the Hill-Burton Act, as amended, 
for the support of studies in hospital administration has been a very 
potent influence in proportion to its size. From this small program 
is coming a handful of significant studies, including pilot projects 
on progressive care. 

Senator Hitt. I must say, General, you can say, as I have with con- 
siderable emphasis, that this modest fund for the support of these 
studies should be a little less modest and a little larger in meaning. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir, but it will require legislation. 

Senator Hity. I understand that. It is a legislative matter and one 
that this committee cannot very well take care of in an appropriation 
but we have to do it, as you say, by amendment to the existing 
legislation. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. Even this amount of $1,200,000 in the last 
several years has made a tremendous contribution in finding methods 
of utilizing facilities and staffs more efficiently. The American Hos- 
pital Association is very much in sympathy with our need for more 
funds in research for better hospital administration. 

Senator Hitt. That goes much to the matter of cost. 

Dr. Burney. Yes. 

JUNIOR AID PROGRAM 


Senator Hitz. I might say I was very much impressed last Wednes- 
day when the American Hospit: al Association brought to Washing- 
ton some 10 or 12 young ladies and 1 fine young man. They were 
the teenage groups wor rking in hospitals, ‘working in some 5,500 
hospitals extending all the way from M: assachusetts to California. 
One of those young ladies said that when school is not in session she 
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worked as much as 8 hours a day for 5 days, or 40 hours a week, 
with no remuneration or compensation whatsoever, just giving of her 
services as a junior aid, consequently, doing many of the things that 
are so necessarily needed to be done in a hospital and which re 
lieves so much of your professional statl and professional nurses and 
even your practical nurses. 

Dr. Burney. That is very true. 

Senator Hitt, We read much about juvenile delinquency and we all 
must be concerned about it and it seems to me that the more we can 
do to get our teenagers and young folk in this kind of constructive 
work in fine challenging services, that that will provide an answe1 
or answers to these problems. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, if we can get them to engage in constructive 
activities, it would certainly help. 1 might say the study in which 
Dr. Haldeman is primarily interested on progressive patient care has 
aroused not only considerable interest in this country but also in 
other countries and we have a small group coming from Great Britain. 
One of them is already here to study, among other things, this pat- 
tern of progressive patient care, fitting the facilities to meet the needs 
of the patients, and this group has been largely instrumental in help- 
ing to develop and improve that pattern. 

1 should like to emphasize that the coordination of hospital and 
other health resources so as to give maximum service to the com- 
munity, especially in metropolitan areas, is one of the most challeng- 
ing problems in the entire health field. 


AREAWIDE COMMUNITY HEALTH FACILITY PLANNING 


During the past year, in cooperation with the American Hospital 
Association, the Public Health Service supported a series of regional 
conferences on the hospital system of the future. These conferences 
focused upon the increasing problems of metropolitan area hospitals. 
As a result, the PHS and the AHA are sponsoring a joint ad hoe 
committee to develop principles for areawide community health fa- 
cility planning, which will concentrate on preparing specific guide- 
lines which community and area-planning bodies may use in devel- 
oping a coordinated system of hospital services and facilities, es- 
pecially in metropolitan areas. 

Senator, Hinz. You know you and I talked about this problem 
before and I think the work of this committee is so important be- 
cause, we have to recognize, many of our hospitals, particularly in 
our largest cities, are old and some of them are certainly going to 
be obsolescent and we also have to realize there have been so many 
changes from the standpoint of transportation facilities, from the 
standpoint of population shifts, from the standpoint of people mov- 
ing out to suburbia, and all that kind of thing, and we ought to have 
these studies of values in the future, particularly on the m: itter of 
the replacement of these older hospitals. 

I recall you making this suggestion to me here a year ago when 
you and I were going up to Phil: adelphi: 1 to witness institute exercises. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, we did discuss it. I think you would be inter- 
ested in knowing that Mr. George Bugbee is the chairman of this 
group. 
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Senator Hitt. You know the high esteem in which I hold Mr. 
George Bugbee and I think we are very fortunate in having him as 
chairman of the committee, 

Dr. Burney. We certainly are. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PHS FACILITIES 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and the committee will find the 
consolidated appropriation for construction of PHS facilities more 
informative than the old method of a separate appropriation for each 
facility. We believe that it will simplify accounting procedures and 
provide more flexibility. Since the 1961 estimate includes structures 
at several locations, I have asked each program director to include 
in his opening statement a discussion of the need for PHS facilities 
related to his program. 

The 1961 request for all Indian health facilities amounts to ap- 
sae S7 million, an increase of about $2.3 million over the 
1960 appropriation for this purpose. For other PHS facilities, we 
propose a budget of approximately 83.1 million for new planning, 
site acquisition, and construction. Thus the 1961 request for all di- 
rect construction totals approximately $10.1 million, $5 million of 
which re presents an increase over 1960 appropr lations. 

Senator Hitt. The House gave you an increase of several million 
dollars over the budget estimate ; did the vy not ¢ 

Dr. Burney. Yes, they did. That was required primarily for In- 
dian construction and particularly for housing for the staffs at iso- 
lated hospitals. 

This plan is in accordance with the administration’s criteria for 
construction of Federal facilities. It includes “projects of greatest 
need related to an orderly program of fulfilling requirements over 
a reasonable period of years.” 


FOREMOST CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


Excluding Indian health facilities, our greatest construction needs 
at the present time concentrate in our expanding research and tech- 
nical assistance programs. The changing technology of research, cou- 
pled with increased investigations, makes recent structures inadequate 
in a relatively short time. Thus it is necessary to begin at once the 
planning of additional facilities at the Sanitary Engineering Center, 
the Communicable Disease Center, in Atlanta, and the drug addicton 
laboratory at the Lexington Hospital. We need also to complete the 
animal quarters and cage washing facilities at NIH. 

Senator Hitt. Did the budget carry funds for completing the 
animal quarters and cage w ashing facilities ? 

Mr. Kerry. It does, Mr. Chairman, and this is a building, you will 
recall, that was constructed as an animal building but was tem- 
porarily utilized for office space. 

Senator Hini. It was not used for the purposes we had in mind 
at the time ? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. Those funds are in the bill; isthat right ? 

Mr. Ketiy. They are. 
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PHS CENTERS AT ATLANTA AND CINCINNATI 


Dr. Burney. The next item is the Public Health Service centers 
at Atlanta and Cincinnati. 

This seems an appropriate time to comment on the growing stature 
of our Communicable Disease Center and our Sanitary Engineering 
Center. These national centers of special competence function as 
bridges between fundamental research and the application of new 
knowledge in the Nation’s health programs. 

In and from them, the Service conducts the major part of its 
direct epidemiologic studies and applied research, upon which tech- 
nical assistance in such fields as infectious disease and environmental 
health depends so heavily. At CDC and SEC also are concentrated 
the training facilities through which the Service transmits recently 
acquired knowledge and techniques to State, local, and industrial 
personnel. From both centers the Service supplies the States with 
a wide variety of technical aids. All of these serve to shorten the 
timelag between scientific discovery and widespread application. 

Incidentally, I was interested to discover during my recent trip 
to India that the Indian Government is converting its Malaria Re- 
search Institute to a communicable disease center organized along 
the lines of our own CDC, and based upon their visits to our center. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


Mr. Chairman, I have reserved environmental health as last in 
my discussion of major health problems, in part because it is perhaps 
the most difficult challenge facing the Public Health Service in the 
years ahead. This problem has been given first priority in our plan- 
ning this past year. We have had the advice of a subcommittee of 
the National Advisory Health Council and other consultants, and 
I have submitted my report to the Congress. 

There is no need for me to describe the environment of chemical, 
radioactive, physical, and biological hazards in which all of us live 
today. Your committee is familiar with its implications, and our 
consultants have described them in considerable detail. Let me say, 
however, that we have found it most helpful to have a deadline for 
planning our future activities designed to cope more effectively with 
this tremendous, diffuse and complicated field. 


INTRICATE RELATIONS INVOLVED 


I would like to emphasize one especially important observation of 
the consultant group. Perhaps the most significant single factor 
complicating the solution of environmental health problems is the 
web of intricate relationships involving Federal, State, local, indus- 
trial, and civie organizations concerned with one or more facets of 
the enviornment. 

These organizations have increased in number, size, and variety 
during recent years. Any realistic solution, therefore, must con- 
template more effective means of coordinating the many, and often 
conflicting, interests involved. There is a special need for Federal, 
State, and local governments to develop administrative machinery 
that. will permit. more prompt and efficient action to meet the urgent 
needs of metropolitan areas. 


54568— 60——25 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY HEALTH COUNCIL 


Senator Hitt. Excuse me. You spoke of your subcommittee of the 
National Advisory Health Council and other consultants whose ad- 


vice you have had. I wish you would supply for the record the names | 


of the members of this subcommittee to the chairman. 
Dr. Burney. I will be glad to do that. 
Senator Hitz. Well, you can include that in your remarks. 
Dr. Burney. I will be very pleased to. I am also very pleased 

to say that they gave a very good accounting of their service. 
(The information request ed follows: ) 

Boisfeuillet Jones, chairman,’ vice president and administrator of health sery- 
ices, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga 

Herbert R. Domke, M.D., director, Allegheny County Health Department, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Harold B. Gotaas, Se. D.,* dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Il. 

Roscoe P. Kandle, M.D., State commissioner of health, New Jersey Department 
of Health, Trenton, N.J. 

Louis C. MeCabe, Ph. D., president, Resources Research, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Ross A. McFarland, Ph. D., professor of enevironmental health and safety, 
School of Public Health, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 

Lemuel C. McGee, M.D., medical director, Hercules Powder Co., Delaware 
Trust Building, Wilmington, Del. 

Malcolm H. Merrill, M.D.,* director, California State Department of Public 
Health, Berkeley, Calif. 

Russell H. Morgan, M.D., professor of radiology, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


B. A. Poole, director, Bureau of Environmental Sanitation, Indiana State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 


COMMITTEE OF CONSULTANTS CHAIRMAN 


Senator Hitz. Your chairman is whom ? 

Dr. Burney. Boisfeuillet Jones, a very excellent chairman. 

Senator Hit. I agree with you. He happens to be chairman of 
a committee of consultants now advising this subcommittee, as you 
know, on the question of medical research. 

Dr. Burney. May I say we both made an excellent choice. 

Senator Hix. I agree with you thoroughly. 

General, they say when you agree with a man he thinks he is the 
smartest man in the world and you the next smartest. I will have 
to be modest and say in this case I agree with you, that you are the 
smartest. 

Dr. Burney. Thank you, sir. 

Although industry as a whole is accepting more readily its respon- 
sibility for industry-produced hazards, there is still considerable dif- 
ference among individual industries in the acceptance of responsi- 
bility. Joint ‘Federal-industrial development of contro] measures has 
increased, but needs to be accelerated. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS RELATED TO ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Moreover, the administration of PHS environmental programs pre- 
sents many organizational problems affecting interagency and internal 
coordination, staffing, laboratory facilities, and appropriation struc- 
ture. It is clear, as my report points out, that a major organizational 


1 Subcommittee on Environmental Health of the National Advisory Health Council. 
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unit in the Service will be needed to permit efficient discharge of our 
existing responsibilities for environmental health. Consideration will 
also have to be given to the adequacy of our statutory responsibility 
as an appropriate basis for needed future activities. 

The magnitude of the task, the ramification of environmental fac- 
tors in the entire spectrum of PHS activities poses numerous perplex- 
ing questions. I cannot prepare a specific proposal for environmental 
health without considering the impact of such a proposal on the Serv- 
ice as a whole. Two months ago I appointed a committee of Public 
Health Service personnel to dev ote full time to a study of the mis- 
sion and organization of the Service = the next 10 years. They have 
just submitted their report to me. I should like an opportunity at a 
later date to review, with you, our minimum recommendations. 

Meantime, we are not standing still in the field of environmental 
health. A new appropriation title, “Environmental health activities,” 
identifies many of our present programs under this title for your con- 
venience. Our 1961 budget request provides for substantial expan- 
sions under this title in air pollution, water supply and pollution, and 
radiological health. 

AIR POLLUTION 


I may say, Mr. Chairman, that the smog is beginning to clear a 
little in our ‘understanding and capacities to control air pollution. In 
the past year, the Public “Health Service has materially aided in the 
development of clean air standards for consideration and adoption by 
the California State Department of Health. 

At the SEC, an auto exhaust test facility, considered to be the 
best. of its type in this country, has been completed, equipped, and 
staffed. This simulator device will permit study of the composition of 
automotive exhausts and their biological effects on plants, animals, and, 
through the use of volunteers, on the human eye. 

A new rapid method for the analysis of cancer-producing agents in 
air has been used in a preliminary survey of 140 cities. Substances 
demonstrating cancer-causing activity have been identified and isolated 
from the atmosphere of certain cities. Extracts from these same 
atmospheres produced tumors in experimental animals. 


TESTING AND APPROVAL OF AIR-POLLUTION-CONTROL DEVICES 


Senator Monroney. General, could I ask you to yield there. There 
are many inventors and some of them probably have practical solutions 
and some of them probably have theoretical and some probably have 
none at all, but what is being done to evaluate these various smog- 
reducing devices that are pouring out of the inventors’ minds? Is there 
any way in which the models can be tested and approved of or dis- 

carded on a basis that would be recognized as authoritative, such as 
in the Bureau of Standards or in the Public Health Service or anything 
like that ? 

Dr. Burney. These are being evaluated, sir by a number of in- 
terested groups. For example, the oil refining industry and the auto- 
motive industry are doing a great deal of research in this area, both 
Within their own organizations and by contract with research founda- 
tions. They are coming up with devices and actually testing those 
themselves. Industry is doing more in this area. California is do- 
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ing more woe most other States, perhaps more than any other State in 
this whole area. California has several laboratories within the local 
stasiaianeks in Los Angeles County. They also contract with some 
of the nearby research institutes, both for de -velopmental research 
and the testing of control devices. This is an example, sir, of the kind 
of relationship that should exist between the Federal Government, 
State governments and industries and universities, 

Senator Monroney. That is all very fine, but when do we reach the 
final point of being able to say, “Here is the gadget that will eliminate 
the noxious and dangerous things, here it is with a Good Housekeeping 
label on it,” you might say or some certification so that the Congress 
can do some prodding to require the other smog-producing exhaust 
sources to finally equip themselves¢ The wor k being done is fine. 
They are to be complimented, but we have been studying this thing 
for a long time, this problem of how to eliminate these noxious elements 
from exhausts and when can we have a grade A stamp put on some 
of these things so that we will not have to keep this thing continuing 
year after year and, Lord only knows, creating how many cancer cases 
and everything else ? 

Dr. Burney. Senator, this is a case, just like many other problems 
that are presented before you, where our reply is a very complex one, 
because this is a very complex problem. The industries and our own 
sanitary engineering center have been working on an oxidizer or 

catalyzing device that can be put on a car that would take these 
noxious fumes out of the air. There has been interesting progress but 
no one is satisfied that any of these devices at the present time are 
either efficient or feasible for use. The only device so far that has 
indicated some minimizing of the hazard is this little “blow-by” gadget 
developed by the automobile indust ry to return the unburned gas that 
gets into the crankcase back into the motor so that it will be burned. 
Here is a situation if we could all agree, sir, without any one group 
having the authority to put, as you have indicated, a “Good House- 
keeping’ ’ stamp on it, that this is an effective device which could and 
should be used. It takes care of about 50 percent of the total exhaust. 
Frankly, sir, unless Dr. Price has more recent knowledge than I, there 
is no indication of a device to put on the exhaust, either oxidizer or 

catalyzer, that is imminent at the present time. 

Senator Monronry. You and I know that many of the great, break- 
throughs in the automobile industry and in aviation and in every- 
thing ‘else come about just as much by the monkey wrench, tin can and 
baling wire approach by persons with just an idea and the desire to 

‘“arry vit through. Now, such a person is going to have a long hard 
ches trying to get through the doors of the Ford people or the Gen- 
eral Motors people or the Chrysler people, because they all have good 
engineers and good staffs working on their difficulties, but many times 
the final answer to some of these perplexing problems in automotive 
engineering have come about through people who have just had an 
idea and carried it out and who felt that it had merit, and what I 
am asking for an answer to is this: Is there any door, in Government 
or in industry, that is kept free and open and where these ideas can 
be looked at also ? 

Dr. Burney. Our sanitary engineering center would be very recep- 
tive to a review of such ideas. 

Do you have any statement on that, Dr. Price? 
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PROBLEM OF EVALUATION OF DEVICES 


Dr. Pricer. Our sanitary engineering center is not well equipped at 
the present time, equipped well enough at the present time to under- 
take any large-scale evaluation of devices of this kind. In December, 
a number of the members of our staff and I sat down for a conference 
with the Automobile Manufacturers Association representatives in 
Detroit to explore the progress that is being made in this field. One 
of the things which we were told at that time is that there is a large 
number of entrepreneurs working on this problem, the tin can and 
baling wire approach that you mentioned, Senator, and this is causing 
a greater problem in evaluation than one might otherwise have. Some 
of these approaches are from the standpoint of what kind of chemical 
filter might be used in such a device. Others are from the mechanical 
standpoint attempt of developing afterburners. There is a wide vari- 
ety of approaches so that the problem of assessment is not going to be 
a very simple one. At the present time the problem appears to be one 
of reducing waste and cost and producing a device which will have a 
lasting value. Some of them will be effective for just short periods 
of time and then the chemical filter is worn out or the combustion 
chamber is burnt out and the problem of developing something which 
has a lasting value has certainly not been licked yet by a long way. 


QUESTION OF AGENCY FOR EVALUATION 


Senator Monroney. Is not the Bureau of Standards authorized to 
do this kind of work? 

Dr. Burney. The Bureau of Standards has the authority to do this 
tvpe of work at the request of another Government agency. However, 
they have informed us that they do not have the necessary competency 
to perform work in this area and that they would consider it very 
difficult to establish this competency at this time. 

Senator Monroney. It seems to me, since we have been talking 
about this for 5 or 6 years and with all the great brains in our auto- 
motive industry and the great scientists and with everyone else, it 
seems to me that we should be considerably beyond the discussion 
stage at this time. This is spreading throughout the areas more and 
more as we tend to centralize and with these companies producing 
noxious fumes it would seem to be worthwhile to straighten out our 
lines and just. to have an open door testing to the point where some of 
these ideas, if they have any merit, could be graded on their ability to 
eliminate noxious fumes in an actual test, which could then be recom- 
mended for further study, so that an outsider would have some chance 
if an idea is worthwhile of not just having to knock on the doors of 
Congress and other places and receiving a response that they cannot 
be heard and cannot have the proposition investigated. 

Dr. Burney. I believe our doors of the sanitary engineering center 
are open for anyone who comes and presents their ideas and wishes to 
show their particular gadget. I am not sure that we are in a position 
to evaluate all of these gadgets that might be presented to us, but cer- 
tainly the door is open for discussion and also to give them the benefit 
of the information we know relative to what else has been done. That 
ls one of the bits of progress we have made. We have broken down 
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the barrier amongst these various groups so that we are serving now 
as sort of a focal point for what. is going on in the various industrial 
groups and in the various research laboratories. 


COOPERATION OF PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Senator Monroney. You mentioned last year that you did not feel 

the petroleum industry was doing suffic iently in this field. Are you 

satisfied now they are doing their part in this development and re- 
search work ? 

Dr. Burney. That is a hard question to answer, sir. Let me say 
that I think they are doing a great deal, as is the automobile industry. 
As I say, I am not satisfied with what any of us is doing. I do not 
think the Federal Government is doing enough and I would like to 
see more industrial activity, and more St: ites doing more, but I think 
they are doing very well, sir, the oil industry, as well as the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Now, whether I am satisfied, this is a relative term, and I just think 
all of us ought to be doing more. 

Senator Hinw. | might say that the Senator from Oklahoma is not 
only a member of this committee but also a very active, able and dis- 
tinguished member of the Interstate Commerce Comittee of the U.S. 
Senate and there I know that he has given a lot of time and thought 
and attention to this question, have you not, Senator Monroney ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes, but we have not gotten very far. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Dr. Burney. Water pollution. The provisions of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act of 1956 gave impetus to a nationwide advance in 
cleaning up the Nation’s inland waters. Construction grants for mu- 
nicipal sewage treatment facilities, made available under this author- 
ity, have been a powerful stimulus to State, interstate and municipal 
agencies. Approximately 1,700 grants totaling $138 million have been 
made since fiscal year 1957, for projects costing more than $718 mil- 
lion. None of these grants has exceeded $250,000 under the formula 
prescribed in the law. The Federal-munic ipality dollar ratio thus 
has averaged about 1 to 5. 


MATCHING RATIO 


Senator Hitt. I would like to emphasize that, General, that for 
every $1 the Federal Government put up the municipality has put 
up some $5; is that not right? 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. It just indicates the stimulating effect of 
this program. 

Senator Hix. It indicates the stimulating effect of the Federal aid. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

The enforcement provisions of the act of 1956 have proved their 
effectiveness in bringing to public attention the facts involved in water 
pollution control. Since the inception of this program, 12 formal ac- 
tions have been entered, involving major water courses in many parts 
of the country. We are requesting additional funds for this phase of 
the program. 
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In its water research, as well as in other environmental programs, 
the PHS needs to take advantage of striking advances in research 
technology which will permit more economical and better controlled 
studies than are possible in field investigations. Engineering studies 
at SEC, therefore, are needed to determine the fe vasibility and usability 
of devices that simulate precisely climatic, meteorologic, and other 
physical conditions associated with water pollution. 


ARKANSAS-RED RIVER WATER QUALITY CONSERVATION PROJECT 


Senator Monroney. Could I interrupt you there and ask you this: 
You have given us a lot of spectacular results that your Public Health 
Service has had on salt contamination, particularly ‘that which affected 
the streams in my State, and I want to ask if that is still going for- 
ward. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir; itis. AsI recall, the Congress gave us some 
additional funds last year in order to complete field work on the Red 
River project and that will be completed within the next 2 years, I am 
told, but I understand, sir, they are making progress in determining 
how to get the brine out of the water and keep it out. 

Senator Monronry. Do you have enough funds to continue it at 
approximately the same level ? 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. It runs for 1 more year? 

Dr. Burney. For 2 more years, sir. This has been a very interest- 
ing project and I consider it a good example of how the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State and a region can work together in finding a solu- 
tion toa problem and cleaning it up. 

Senator Monroney. It appears to me from what you said last year 
that for a very minimum amount of money we will increase the quality 
of the water by being able to fence off the salt sources at such very 
little cost that the public enrichment by pure water from our dams 
and other reservoirs will be greatly enhanced. 

Dr. Burney. I agree with you, sir, that the amount of money that 
is being spent down there to clean up this water and make it usable 
is a very small amount considering the potential resource that this 
will bring to your State. Your increased appropriation last year did 
enable us to speed up the solution to this particular problem. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 


RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 


Dr. Burney. The next item is “Radiological health.” 

Recently (February 11) I was in Montgomery, Ala., to dedicate 
the Southeastern Radiological Health Facility, the second of three 
new laboratories being opened during this fiscal year by our expanded 
program of radiological health. This new fac ‘lity, and its sister 
laboratories in Las V egas, Nev., and Rockville, Md., will greatly im- 
prove the work of our environmental sampling network for radio- 
isotopic analyses. They will permit us to expand our network of milk 
sampling stations from 12 to 60 within the next few months, and 
will be closely coordinated with SEC operations in air pollution and 
water pollution. sampling networks. These new laboratories will 
serve also as regional training centers for State personnel. 
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ADVANCED TRAINING OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE OFFICERS 


I feel that the radiological health program has made outstanding 
progress in its first fiscal year of operation. Presently it is devoting 
a large proportion of its funds to the advanced training of PHS ofli- 

cers at such institutions as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the University of California, the University of Minnesota. We plan 
to double the numbers of officers in training and to increase the short- 
term specialized cousres at SEC. Assignment of officers with ad- 
vanced training to our regional offices and to the States is an impor- 
tant type of technical assistance to State and local agencies. 

Senator Hi. This program is in association with and in full co- 
operation with State and county and local authorities as well as your 
municipal authorities and it is a great joining up; is that not right ? 

Dr. Burney. It certainly is. We just followed the example here, 
Senator Hill, which we have used throughout the history of the 
Public Health Service in its relations with the States and’ we have 
found it to be a satisfactory method for handling our new problems 
just as we found it to be a satisfactory method for handling the 
old ones. 

BUDGET SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the total PHS budget request for fiscal year 1961 
amounts to $765,489,000 compared with $838,834,000 available i in 1960. 
The significant decreases which account for the lower total are in our 
estimates for construction grants: Hospital and medical facilities, 
waste treatment, and research facilities respectively. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY 


T have discussed several of the programs for which we are asking 
substantial increases. In addition, an increase is requested for the 
National Health Survey, now ready to begin an important phase— 
the conduct of medical examinations in a sample of the surveyed pop- 
ulation as a means of checking the reliability of the interview data. 
An increase is requested also for the Office of the Surgeon General. 

Senator Hix. Is your surveying moving along with your plans 
pretty well? TI mean, Is it keeping pace ? 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir, it has. It is surprising even the doctors on 
our staff, with the interest of the consumer groups in this study. By 

“consumer groups” I mean not only health agencies but life insur- 
ance companies and many other industrial groups and we are also get- 
ting many requests from countires other than the United States for 
the methods by which this is being done. It is a very important 
project. 

EXPANSION OF REGULAR COMMISSIONED CORPS 


An expansion of the regular commissioned corps by 200 officers 
is requested. These positions will be filled from the active reserve, 
hence no additional funds are required. This strengthening of our 
“areer service is essential in meeting our many new program demands. 
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BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES MANAGEMENT FUND 


This year the Public Health Service proposes to establish in the 
Bureau of State Services a management fund similar to the arrange- 
ment approved by the Congress for the National Institutes of Health 
au few years ago. The complexity of programs, budget allotments, 
and provision of central services in BSS closely parallels that in NIH, 
with the added problems of two large field stations. 

The management fund will assure greater efficiency of operations 
at bureau and division levels. My experience with this “streamlin- 
ing” device, Mr. Chairman, is that I get speedier, fuller information 
from the NIH management fund on how central services are re- 
lated to individual budgets than from an other complex operations 
in the Service. I believe this committee has had the same experience, 
and I hope that the BSS management fund will be approved. 

We in the Public Health Service recognize that our budget must 
be planned in accordance with the fiscal policy of the President. I 
can assure you that our 1961 request will permit expansion in several 
areas of greatest concern. It will assure orderly progress toward some 
carefully planned objectives. It will meet some urgent needs for 
Public Health Service facilities and personnel. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowance of $876,929,200 represents a net increase of 

$113,300.200 above the 1961 estimate and $39,695,400 above funds 
available for 1960. Major increases include $55,000,000 for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, $50,800,000 for construction programs, 
$2,290,000 for environmental health activities, $750,000 for Indian 
h salth, $500,000 for control of tuberculosis, and $400,000 for control 
of venereal diseases. While there is an apparent increase of $3,619,000 
for “Hospitals and medical care,” $2,819,000 of this results from 
House rejection of the budget proposal to transfer responsibility for 
financing Bureau of Employees” Compensation cases to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The remaining increase of $800,000 would provide 
$600,000 for the nurse training program and $200,000 for medical 
care. 


INCREASES CONTRARY TO ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


Each witness who will testify later in these hearings will be pre- 
pered to furnish more details regarding the impact of House action 
on his particular program. While the testimony of our witnesses 
may support the proposition that the increases can be utilized to ad- 
vantage, we recognize also that there are serious fiscal implications 
associated with increases above the President’s budget. Our budget 
is part of a carefully considered financial plan. Regardless of our 
interest and enthusiasm for the programs concerned we must bring 
to your attention the fact that the House increases are contrary to 
the policies of the President and that his budget does permit substan- 
tial progress in many areas where the need is great. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you 
for your patience and courtesy on this occasion. The Bureau em- 
ployees and other members of the Service will be at your disposal to 
discuss any questions you may want answers to. Thank you. 
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Senator Hitn, General, we certainly want to thank you. As always, 
vou have brought us a very fine, comprehensive, and most informative 
presentation here this morning. 


IMPACT OF U.S. KNOWLEDGE ON INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 


[ was interested in your mentioning your trip to India and the fact 
that the Indian Government is changing its Malaria Research Insti- 
tute toa Communicable Disease Center organized along the lines of a 
Public Health Service Communicable Disease Center. I would like 
to ask what was the attitude of them toward other countries in 
medical research? Of course, you know my interest in international 
medical research. What did you find their attitude was toward what 
we have done and what we have accomplished in health and medical 
research ? 

Dr. Burney. I know of your very great interest and concern in 
the matter of international health and medical research. I did stop 
in Japan and met with some of the directors of institutes there, and 
I visited several research institutes and medical schools in various 
places in India, and then finally in Lebanon. T think you would 
have been very gratified, as I was, Senator Hill, not only in hearing 
of, but in also sensing the extreme respect that the scientists in all 
of these countries have for the scientists of the United States. We 
usually hear, of course, that all of the great scientists in the past had 
to go to Germany, or from the Latin American countries they went 
to France for their training, but now they look to the United States 
as the epitome of the top knowledge in research and in health mat- 
ters. Many of these people have been trained in some of our in- 
stitutions, including our own National Institutes of Health, and the 
Sanitary Engineering Center. They have very warm regard for the 
personnel they met here, and they all expressed a desire that more of 
their bright young scientists might have an opportunity to study in 
this country and that some of our top scientists would have an op- 
portunity to come over se to become better acquainted with some 
of their own people. So I would say that we are looked upon, sir, 
as the acme of Saieieliien in research and health matters and in 
techniques by the scientists in these various countries. It made me 
feel very proud of our institutions. 

Senator Hiri. Well, certainly, General, the thought you bring us 
is a most. gratifying one and I must salute and congratulate you, be- 
cause vou have contributed so much to what we have done in this 
area of health and medical research that I think there is no other 
area in which the United States has contributed more dramatically 
to our scientific and social development than in health and medical 
research, and this story which from what you tell us appeals to all of 
the different peoples in different nations. 

T happened to be in Europe in 1957. Parenthetically, let me say 
I was there at. my own expense, but I was there when the Russian 
sputnik went up and I could see the tremendous impact on the people 
there of that accomplishment by the Russians and we know what they 
have done since in the space field and how the Sov iet’s accomplish- 
ments in the space deal have been kept in the world headlines, Now, 
what have we done to tell the story of America’s contributions in the 
fight against disease and in the field of health ? 
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DISSEMINATION OF U.S. MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Dr. Burney. Mr. Chairman, I will have to say in my opinion, at 
least, that we have done very little. To be specific let me mention a 
few areas. 

When I was in India, the International Agricultural Fair was open 
at that time. There was no health exhibit by the United States at 
all at this particular fair. You may recall that at the Brussels World 
Fair we tried, for a couple of years, to secure space for a health ex- 
hibit and were unsuccessful. 

Senator Hini. You did not get one, did you ? 

Dr. Burney. We did after the fair had opened about a month. We 
were given a little trailer in the back of the U.S. exhibit. 

Senator Hiri. But you did not get anything lke you wanted « 
what you felt vou should have, did you ¢ 

Dr. Burney. No, sir. It was very inadequate and the American 
guides in our pavilion said that this was one of the deficits expressed 
by many visitors that went through the exhibit, that they were 
interested in seei ing what America was doing in medical research, 


RUSSIAN HEALTH AND RESEARCH EXHIBITS AT OTHER FAIRS 


Then at the Moscow Fair within the past year we had one small 
exhibit staffed by one lone Public Health Service nurse who spoke 
Russian. In contrast I am told that the Russians this year will have 
health and research exhibits at about 200 of these fairs throughout the 
countries. 

Senator Hitt. About 200 around the world, is that right / 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

LACK OF U.S. EXHIBITS 


Senator Hitt. What do we plan with reference to those 200 ¢ 

Dr. Burney. The only plan I know of is, we are giving technical 
assistance to a small exihibt that will be in an International Trade 
Fair. but I know of no other health and medical research exhibit. 

Senator Hitt. We do have, then, this particular information that 
the Soviet Union will have health exhibits in about 200 of these fairs 
around the different areas / 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 


EXHIBITS WHICH COULD BE PRESENTED 


Senator Hitt. It would be interesting to Senator Monroney and 
myself and some of the others in the committee if you would te Husa 
few of the things you would use in such an exhibit, how you would set 
up this exhibit, or how you think you might use this exhibit. 

Dr. Burney. Well, we have so many things which I think we can 
be proud of. I can give you a few ex: umples. I think, for example, the 
work that has been done in this countr y in trying to find a chemical 
agent that is a cure for cancer would be very interesting, not only to 
scientists, but to the people who would visit some of these exhibits. 
Also, I think some of the encouraging results of these agents in the 
treatment of leukemia would be interesting and I think our exploita- 
tion of the cytological method for detection of cancer in women would 
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be extremely interesting to both the male and female audiences. Dr. 
Papanicolaou, a great American, was the initial developer of this, 

I think we might demonstrate what we are doing in the way of try- 
ing to determine whether viruses may be one of the causes of some 
types of cancer, or we might demonstrate the use of some of our anti- 
hypertensive drugs whic +h we have dev eloped in this country. 

I am not thinking of just the developments of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health but of total research developments. 

There are just so many areas that we have a right to be proud of. 
I do not think the rest of the world, except for a few of the scientists, 
knows what we are doing in these areas. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Senator Hitt. Now this committee, and of course the Congress, 
looks to the Public Health Service as our intern: itional health agency 
in research and in all of these other areas. How much, in the way 
of funds, would you have for these scibelaies we have been talking 
about ? 

Dr. Burney. If one excludes the funds that the National Institutes 
of Health have for research grants and training, the budget for our 
International Health Division, which would be concerned with these 
exhibits is, I believe. around $150,000. 

Senator Hiri. That is the figure I have here. I just wanted to 
make certain of that. 

Now, you have $150,000 and you tell us the Russians will put on 
some 200 exhibits or fairs around the world in different nations of 
the world, among the many, many millions of people in the world 
and you have just a sum of $150,000 in your International Health 
Division for these activities, is that right ? 

Dr. Burney. That is correct, sir. Actually I think that $150,000 
is even less than we had back in 1948. I think we had more than 
that then. 


INCIDENCE OF MALARIA 


Senator Monronry. You talk about science for life instead of 
science for death, such as what we are doing in malaria research, 
where many countries have been made practically malaria free, is 
that not so? 

Dr. Burney. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. We have trained technicians all over the Far 
East and in some countries they figure it is their duty to their God 
to go spread this work, so we get a chain reaction in many areas just 
because we planted the seed. 

Dr. Burney. That is very true. I found in India that they are 
using a lot of chemotherapy for tuberculosis, much of the knowledge 
of which was gained in our country based on studies conducted by 
Dr. Bloomquist and Dr. Anderson in the use of isoniazid. There is 
much that we have developed which we have not done a good job 
of telling about. 

Senator Hm. Senator Monroney has given us a wonderful slogan 
that would challenge all peoples of all nations, “Science for life 
instead of science for death.” We know the necessity of having all 
of these missiles, rockets and things of that kind, but we think of 
them primarily as a cause of destruction, which means death, and 
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I do not think that the United States could do a better thing than 
a bring to the attention of the world what we are doing in science 
for life, i in other words, what we are really contributing through our 

scientific efforts to all of the people of the world, the women and 
¢ claie throughout the world. 

Now, you spoke of the tests for cancer, and that is just as good in 
India or Pakistan or some South American countr y as it is right down 
in Tennessee where I think it had its birth; is that true? 

Dr. Burney. Right. 


RADIOISOTOPES AS A DIAGNOSTIC TOOL 


Senator Monroney. Could you tell me, Doctor, how many diseases 
have now either been diagnosed or treated with radioisotopes? I 
understand it is quite a large number. 

Dr. Burney. May I refer that to Dr. Shannon, the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health ? 

Senator Monroney. Surely. 

Dr. SHannon. The important thing, Senator Monroney, in the use 
of products of nuclear physics is their widespread use in the study of 
disease; all phases of all diseases. They are utilized in the localization 
of brain tumors, and certain aspects of cardiovascular hemodynamics. 
There are many such specific uses, but more importantly our present 
understanding of disease as we know it in 1960 is as a result of studies 
made possible by these products. They have permitted a study of 
diseases on a cellular level on the specific chemical reactions character- 
istic of life processes. Without the availability of these products we 
would be ignorant of the very nature of the diseases we are trying to 
conquer. The major contribution of nuclear physics in the area of 
medicine has been to provide a new series of tools and a consequent 
clearer understanding of the problems we face. 

Senator Monroney. There are at least a hundred of these that yield 
benefits to the public health as a result of the work in this field, and 
it seems to me, particularly in the vast areas where nearly a billion 
people live who shudder at the mention of an atomic bomb, if they 
could hear the other side of this story that many people may even- 
tually be saved—many more than are being threatened today with 
destruction—may be saved by this work that is being done, it would 
certainly help along this line. 

Dr. Burney. That is true. We have not played up the beneficial 
effects of radioisotopes. 

Senator Monroney. It is in the medical journals and the specialists 
know of it, but it would certainly help if somebody could get it down 
to where it would be in 25-cent language so that it would be under- 
stood. If it could then be put in the new spapers, I think it would be 
of great benefit or have great beneficial results. 

Dr. SHannon. We have had an interesting time just recently. We 
are presently being visited by the secretary “of the national research 
council of one of the advanced countries in E urope. He told us that 
shortly after World War ITI they appreciated the tremendous impact 
the use of nuclear products would have on the development of medi- 
cine. As a matter of national policy they decided to support very 
broad studies and they turned to the United States with their own 
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funds both to send people here for indoctrination and training and 
Lo bring some of our top se lentists there to develop techniques for 
their use, 

Now, I would emphasize that our contribution in fields of medi- 
cine and technological advance cannot be counted in dollar expendi- 
tures, but rather it helps in a tangible way in our dealings with other 
countries. This, I behe ‘ve,isa very good position to take. 

Senator Monronry. Thank you very much. I have a feeling that 
this kind of information going out to the world impresses these bil- 
lion people in the uncommitted areas. 


AMOUNT NEEDED rO CONDUC! WORLDWIDE MEDIC AI INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Hiri. I agree wholeheartedly about the importance of 
getting this information to the other peop le of the world. Have you 
any suggestions you might give us at this time as to what might be 
done in reference to this responsibility of tellmg about medicine or 
would you want to supply for the record what you believe should 
be done to tell of our great progress in health and medical research 
to the peoples of other countries and also to carry out the gathering 
and interpretation of health problems and needs of other countries 
and what the cost 3 such a program might be / 

Dr. Burney. If is agreeable with vou, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to do that for lomelaton in the record. I have been thinking of 
some of the things I would like to see told, and you have added some 
ethers. but I would prefer to go back and submit something later for 
the record as to what might be done and the possible cost. 


PHS COOPERATION WITIL U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Senator Monroney. As a leading question, do you have anyone on 
your staif designated for laison and supporting activities with the 
U.S. Information Service ‘ 

Dr. Burney. Dr. Hyde works very closely with some of Mr, Allen's 
stail on this, but more in the way of technical assistance and general 
information. 

Senator Monronery. Just as a suggestion from an old newspaper- 
man, I would think that a trained writer attached to your statl to 
interpret the medical over to the journalistic side, in other. words, to 
give his writing aid so as to feed the information to the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service on a readable basis to be certain it could be understood 
by the reading public and then for you to disseminate this would be 
very helpful on a worldly basis. This would be just to feed proper, 
correct, accurate, and sometimes dramatic information on our health 
activities which we are sponsoring to the U.S. Information Service 
network and let them take it from there on. That would not require 
a staff of more than two or three, perhaps, if they were properly 
equipped scientifically and also journalistically to interpret this vast 
fund of information that you have and the things you are doing. 

Dr. Burney. Mr. Allen and his staff are very receptive. Let me 
say that 1 am on one of their worldwide programs about every 2 
weeks as are other members of our staff, but it would take more people 
to do that sort of thing. 
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Senator Hini. Well, General, if you can supply that information 
for us, we would appreciate it. I do not know what might be done 
through the U.S. Information Agency, but I think this is a splen- 
did suggestion that Senator Monroney made about what other in- 
strumentalities we might use in order that we might get this mes- 
sage to the peoples of the world as to the things we , have contributed 
through our health and research program to the millions of people of 
other countries and also to carry out the interpretations of health 
problems, which is of vital interest, and also what the cost might be. 

Dr. Burney. Thank you, sir; I will provide that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


As the committee has noted, there has been of late a considerable expansion 
of our national interest in health problems and progress abroad, based on eco- 
nomic, political, scientific, and humanitarian considerations. 

As requested by the committee, I am extending my remarks in relation to two 
important areas in this field—information and intelligence. 


INFORMATION 


The United States has made many and dramatic contributions to the world’s 
scientific developments through its progress in health and medicine. 

American medical research, supported by the Federal Government, foundations, 
private philanthropy, and industry, has made contributions now used through- 
out the world for the betterment of health and well-being. Among these are: the 
introduction, as far back as 1842, of ether anesthesia; the development of mod- 
ern surgery, including intricate intrathoracic surgery; the introduction of the 
use of DDT in malaria control; investigations leading to the use of tissue cul- 
ture; the discovery of streptomycin and development of a number of effective 
antibiotics ; the use of penicillin in the treatment of venereal diseases, isoniazid 
in tuberculosis, sulphones in leprosy, and cortisone in rheumatoid arthritis; the 
development of vaccines for prevention of paralytic poliomyelitis; and the de- 
velopment of the fluorescent antibody technique as a diagnostic test. The United 
States has also been responsible for bringing to a high stage of development 
or perfection many techniques and investigations which were begun in other 
countries. A technique for heart catheterization, devised by a German scientist, 
but later abandoned, was perfected by two American scientists and a German 
scientist and won a Nobel prize; the mechanical heart was perfected through 
research in American universities; as a result of investigations in the United 
States of rauwolfia, which has been used in herbal medicine for hundreds of 
years, we now have a valuable aid for the treatment of high blood pressure 
und for certain types of mental illness. 

These are but a few examples of what American medical research has con- 
tributed to the world. 

These facts are quite widely known in certain professional circles. American 
medicine has become the mecca for many physicians and medical scientists 
throughout the world. Meanwhile, however, the image of American medicine 
has become distorted in the public mind and I believe this is largely our own 
fault. We have not taken adequate steps to inform the world public of our 
accomplishments in medicine, nor of the high level of scientific competence 
that underlies these accomplishments. Nor have we done enough to inform the 
world public of the human motivation that has given momentum to our remark- 
able progress in medicine, which has attained its greatness under a system of 
free enterprise, with Government, private philanthropy, and industry joining 
hands effectively for the general good. We have not informed the world public 
of the magnificent medical care that is available to all Americans. We have, 
rather, let the notion grow abroad that medical care, so widely available and of 
such high quality, is a luxury available only to the privileged few. 

Certain tentative approaches have been made in telling the American story 
in health and medical progress through the information programs of the U.S 
Information Agency and through the Office of International Trade Fairs of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as, to a too limited extent, through the Voice 
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of America. These agencies, I am informed, are not satisfied that they have 
been able to tell our story with the dramatic effectiveness that is inherent in it. 

This year the United States will participate in 13 major international trade 
fairs but only one—that at Salonika, Greece, in September—will have a health 
exhibit. Hundreds of scientific congresses and health and medical conferences 
throughout the world this year will have no audiovisual presentation of the 
U.S. story. 

An unbalanced and distorted picture is being created in the world mind by the 
vigorous presentation of the accomplishments of Soviet medicine. It should not 
be our purpose to deny legitimate Soviet accomplishments. The greater their 
accomplishments, the speedier our total progress in medicine. However, we 
should make certain that the world has a balanced picture of the accomplish- 
ments of medicine. We have sent a number of exchange missions in public 
health and medicine to Russia in the past 3 years and they have fully confirmed 
our belief that Soviet medicine lags far behind ours. 

To keep the world informed of our achievements, the Public Health Service 
might plan and carry out a well-organized international information program, in 
close cooperation with other agencies, particularly the Department of State, 
USIA, and the Department of Commerce, in the area of. medicine and public 
health. Such a program would include two major facets: 


1. Exhibits 

Exhibits are among the most effective mediums for presenting our story abroad. 
They transcend language barriers, and are equally effective for lay or profes- 
sional audiences, in highly developed or in newly developing areas. Three types 
of exhibits would be used: 

a. General erhibits—These are the larger type exhibits which are shown at 
international trade fairs. They are designed to appeal to both technical and lay 
audiences and demonstrate techniques, equipment, and medical devices. 

A general health exhibit might be developed around several themes. For ex- 
ample, a section on communicable disease could show the development of vaccines 
to prevent virus diseases. There could be a section on the Papanicolaou test for 
cervical cancer, including latest techniques in detecting and treating cervical 
eancer and describing research on the application of the Papanicolaou test to 
-ancer in other parts of the body, such as the lung, stomach, and urinary bladder. 
The exhibit might also show recent advances in diagnosis and treatment of heart 
diseases. There might also be a display of anatomical models and devices used 
as teaching aids in U.S. medical schools. 

In some of the less highly developed areas, exhibits would be planned to show 
the historical development of high quality medical care, research, and medical 
education in this country; to show, as an example, the progress made in medicine 
and public health in our Indian population. Such exhibits would be documen- 
taries of our progress during our own early economic and social development. 
They would show, in convincing fashion, what can be done by and for people 
under a free system. 

General exhibits at international trade fairs have something for everybody. 
An extensive program of health exhibits at such Fairs now would quite possibly 
lead to the organization of “science-for-life fairs” in major countries of the world. 
This phrase of Senator Monroney’s, I think, has great appeal as well as impor- 
tant meaning. 

b. Technical exhibits. —Exhibits in this category would be designed for the pro- 
fessional audience and would be used at scientific meetings, medical societies, and 
as teaching exhibits at medical schools. Such exhibits would show latest diag- 
nostic procedures, significant advances in health practices, and new developments 
in equinment, techniques, and medical devices, 

c. Exhibits for lay audiences.—These would be smaller exhibits, broad in scope, 
developed in simple terminology that could be understood by the general public. 
These would be comparable to exhibits one sees at health fairs sponsored by some 
of our larger city health departments in this country and in health museums such 
as those in the Smithsonian Institution and in Cleveland, Dallas, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 

Subjects for these exhibits would be areas of direct interest to the average 
citizen, such as malaria control, heart disease, cancer, nutrition, accident preven- 
tion. facilities for medical care, including hospitals, clinics, and rural health 
centers. An exhibit in this category which would call attention to the ways 
in which the United States is using nuclear energy for mankind's health would 
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be rewardingly effective as a balance against Communist and other publicity 
concerning the use of atomic weapons. 
2. Films 

Another facet of a stepped-up international health information program would 
be the dissemination of films and filmstrips to both the general public and profes- 
sional groups. The Public Health Service has the skills and facilities for pro- 
duction of films for domestic use. This activity could be expanded to permit pro- 
duction of films for distribution overseas. 

To establish a program of this type in cooperation with other agencies con- 
cerned, it would require, among other things, provision in the Division of In- 
ternational Health for planning and liaison, as well as adequate provision for 
construction, transportation, and manning of exhibits. 


INTELLIGENCE 


There is a growing need for the collection, analysis and orderly presentation of 
detailed information regarding health conditions throughout the world. This 
need is based on a number of factors. Our increasing commitments in the support 
of international organizaations, such as the WHO, PAHO, the South Pacific 
Commission, SEATO, CENTO, NATO, require a deeper understanding on our 
part of the health problems and needs of the world than we have ever needed 
befcre, since sound national policy in international health can be based only on 
full information. 

The hearings that have been held, both in the Senate and House on the in- 
ternational research bill, have contained a host of examples of our need for 
greater knowledge of the distribution of disease abroad in relation to environ- 
mental, cultural, and dietary factors, which differ so greatly from our own and 
from each other. Differences of this type, when detected, open up wide new 
avenues of significant research. 

At the present time the Public Health Service is accumulating information 
on foreign health conditions, in close conjunction with the Department of De- 
fense, ICA and other interested agencies. However, the information being 
gathered is entirely too hit or miss and fails to provide a complete and detailed 
picture of the health situation abroad. It is useful, but inadequate to present 
and growing needs. 

There is for instance, today, a great and urgent demand for information 
concerning all aspects of life in Africa. As new nations there gain their in- 
dependence, they look to the United States for understanding, assistance and 
capital investment. Due to the colonial system, which has not been conducive 
to study by nonadministering powers, Africa remains to a large extent, a terra 
incognita. This is true in health. Whereas the continent is rife with infectious 
diseases of all types and its people are suffering widely and severely from 
undernutrition, we have exceedingly limited knowledge of the details of health 
conditions or of the problems which the emerging African nations are facing in 
solving them. The Public Health Service is in a unique position to fill such gaps 
in our national intelligence, if we are to play our world role effectively. 

Our plan to meet these needs contemplates: Provision within the Division of 
International Health for a unit which for intelligence purposes would be or- 
ganized on a geographic basis with area specialists ; enlargement of the documen- 
tation and specialized library center now in the Division: field visits by experts 
to check reliability and establish new channels of information: systematized col- 
lation of information obtained ; appointment of Surgeon General’s representatives 
at certain key points throughout the world; distribution of specialized informa- 
tion to agencies and scientists concerned: and the preparation of country sum- 
maries and of special reports for general circulation to interested governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies. 

It is estimated that the first year cost of this program would amount to 
$1,600,000. We are now in the process of developing our 1962 preliminary esti- 
mates and will give this matter high priority consideration in developing our 
overall requirements. 


Senator Hiii. Senator Smith, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Smirn. I have no questions. I am very sorry, Doctor, I 
missed your statement, but I had a meeting in my office with the direc- 
tor of health and welfare from Maine and some of his associates, I 
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shall read your statement with very great interest and will follow the 
lead of the chairman, who is about as good a leader as I know of to 
follow on this problem. 

Senator Hix. Thank you, Senator. 

Again, I want to express my appreciation and gratitude and that 
of the committee for this very fine and enlightening and challenging 
statement you have brought us this morning. 

Dr. Burney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES K. SHAFER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GEN- 
ERAL HEALTH SERVICES; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY L. DORAN, | 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“To earry out the purposes, not otherwise specifically provided for, of section 
314(c) of the Act; to provide consultative services to States pursuant to section 
311 of the Act; to make field investigations and demonstrations pursuant to 
section 301 of the Act; to provide for collecting and compiling mortality, mor- 
bidity, and vital statistics; and [not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of offi- 
cials of other countries when specifically authorized by the Surgeon General; 
$22,497,000] to provide trainecships pursuant to section 306 of the Act; $22,620, 
000. 

“For an additional amount for “Assistance to States, general’, $2,000,000; 
and the purposes for which appropriations under this head are available during 
the fiscal year 1960 shall include traineeships pursuant to section 306 of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended.]”’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro 1961 estimate 1961 House 
priation illowance 
Appropriation or estimate ‘. . : $24,497,000 | $22, 620, 000 $22,620,000 | 
Comparative transfer to other accounts = —1, 244, 300 |-- 


POtAL OD UCAS iin dine ctv demoane 23, 252, 700 2°, 620, 000 22, 620, 000 
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Positions Amount 
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Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation___- jn Ce Ee OM BR 
Comparative transfer to other accounts _- st fbn ole aap coi pk . —1, 244, 300 
Total estimated funds available, 1960____.__________ Witiciiiseitied is 23.2 2, TOO 
PUCRERROR DOE TOs ca sdc co cwhe cheeks kd nweenesenenes ala os oak, Gon 
Total change_-__--- is sc acts chan ae at ad lala Soe wishin —H32, TOO 

1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 


Positions; Amount Positions Amount 


Increases 
A. Mandatory items 
1. Employee health insurance for existing posi 


tions $30, 400 $30, 400 
B, Program increases: 
1. Grants for public health training 26, 000 26, OOO 
2. Operational costs of traineeship grants and 
awards 2 10, 000 2 10, 000 


3. Special studies of National Office of Vital 
Statistics in connection with decennial 


census 20 130, 000 20 130, 000 
4. Demonstrations and development of guide 
materials for improving nursing homes 10 150, 000 10 150, 000 
C, Increase, on comparability basis, in reimbursement 
to‘‘ Bureau of State Services management fund" 32, 000 32, 000 
Subtotal ‘ 32 348, 000 32 348, 000 
Gross increases _ _._......- " ‘ 32 378, 400 32 378, 400 
Decreases 
A. Grants to schools of public health 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
B. One less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days, 
1960, 261 days 1961) - 7 11, 100 11, 100 
Net decreases... a = : ‘ : 632, 700 ‘ 632, 700 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The next item we will take up is assistance to States, 
general. 

I note, Dr. Shafer, the Budget Bureau reduced the appropriation for 
assistance to States, general, by some $1,877,000, and the House went 
along with that reduction. Now, will you please give us a brief sum- 
mary of your work and just what this reduction will mean. 


TRANSFERS BETWEEN ESTIMATES 


Dr. Suarer. This reduction, Mr. Chairman, relates to legislation 
which expires this year which has provided $1 million for the: support 
of schools of public health. The remainder of the reduction relates 
to the transfer of our accident prevention program and our oceupa- 
tional health program to the environmental health appropriation, 
which will be discussed at a later time. 

Senator Hirt. That would mean then these latter funds have not 
been reduced, but that they are just transferred funds from one pro- 
gramtotheother. Isthat right / 
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EXPIRING LEGISLATION FOR SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Dr. Suarer. That is correct, sir, as far as accident prevention and 
occupational health is concerned. Of course, the legislation which pro- 
vides for the support of the schools of public health has not been 
handled by Congress, so that situation is still up in the air. 

Senator Hitz. Well, I think you will agree with me that it is very 
important that before this Congress adjourns we do pass legislation 
for public health and also to provide Fe gets ag for this com- 
ing fiscal year, 1961, for these schools of public health; is that not 
right ¢ 

Dr. Suarer. I certainly agree. I feel that our need for training in 
public health is one of our most serious deficits and we need to face 
up to it even more than we have up to now. 

Senator Hitt. Of course, it is to these schools of public health that 
we must look for our trained public health doctors, public health 
nurses, public health personnel, not only for our Federal Government, 
but also for our States and counties and municipalities; is that not 
true? 

Dr. Suarer. That is certainly correct, sir. 

Senator Hitz. As I recall, there are only about 11 of these schools 
in the United States; is that not true? 

Dr. Suarer. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. And they must supply the personnel needed for the 
Federal Government all through its 50 States; is that not correct? 

Dr. SHarer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiri. The funds supplied to these schools has been rela- 
tively small; is that not right ? 

Dr. Suarer. That is right. 


HISTORY OF GRANTS TO SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Senator Hitt. I do not know if you have it, but, if not, you might 
supply it for the record. That would be the overall cost of the main- 
tenance and operation of these schools and you might also put in the 
capital expenditures, the investments, say, over the last 5 years and 
how much the Federal Government has contributed. 

I believe we passed this legislation 3 years ago; is that not right? 

Dr. SHAFER. Just 2 years ago, sir. 

Senator Hi. Is not this the third year? 

Dr. SuHarer. No; it was just a 2-year authorization, so we are in 
the second year of that period. 

Senator Hi. Well, you certainly might cover that 2-year period. 

Dr. Suarer. We will have the information on that for you. 

Senator Hitz. All right, you supply it for the record and it will be 
included at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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APPLICATION OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


Senator Monroney. In other words, Mr. Chairman, to make the 
record clear, these are Federal grants to established medical schools, 
either endowed or public-supported schools; is that correct? 

Dr. Strarer. No, sir; these are funds available to support just the 
11 schools of public health that are now shouldering the public health 
training load in this country; not only to train our own people, but 
many people from foreign countries. We know that it costs over 
$5,000 to train a student, and the schools receive only an average of 
$1,000 per student in fees for tuition. We feel that they are serving 
a national purpose by providing public health training for all of the 
people in this country and those abroad that come to this country. 

Senator Hix. I think perhaps the thought that Senator Monroney 
had in mind, and if I am in error I want him to correct me, but of 
those 11 schools how many are what we might term privately endowed 
public schools such as Harvard University Public Health School, 
and how many might be receiving funds from your States? 

Dr. Suarer. It is my ree ollection that six of them are privately 
endowed and five are State schools. 

Senator Hiriit. Senator Monroney makes clear, of course, the point 
that none of them are Federal schools. I mean there is no school 
being operated by the Federal Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment has to look for its personnel to these 11 public health schools, 
6 of which you say, I believe, are privately endowed, such as the 
Harvard University School of Public Health, and 5 are State sup- 
ported and operated schools of public health; is that correct ? 

Dr. Suarer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if it would expedite the hearing, I would like 


to submit my full statement for the record and then simply summarize | 


that. 

Senator Hitx. All right, you can summarize it and your full state- 
ment will appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES, ON ASSISTANCE 
TO STATES, GENERAL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation “Assistance 
to States, general” provides funds for the promotion and improvement of the 
fundamental public health measures that are essential to maintain effective 
preventive health services. The successful operation of specialized health pro- 
grams and the development of services to meet new and changing problems 
depend to a major extent upon the availability and quality of the basic staff 
of State and local public health agencies. 

The primary aim of the services provided through this appropriation is the 
translation of research findings into effective community. preventive health serv- 
ices as rapidly and completely as possible through training, consultation, tech- 
nical assistance, demonstrations, and Federal-State financial assistance. This 
challenging mission is one requiring continuing and imaginative attention to 


insure that program activities are focused properly on the emerging and dy- | 


namic public health problems of today and the future. 

In addition, the appropriation provides funds for the Division of Interna- 
tional Health which is the focal point within the Public Health Service for 
such activities. These include such functions as the preparation of official U.S. 
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positions on international health policy issues, providing representation on 
official delegations to the meetings of the World Health Organization, the Pan 
American Health Organization, and the South Pacitic Commission; and the 
planning and administration of health personnel exchanges between the United 
States and Russia. 

GENERAL HEALTH GRANT 


This appropriation contains $15,000,000 for the general health grant to assist 
State and lecal units of government to maintain and improve their basic pre- 
ventive health services and to extend these services into new areas of public 
health protection. These funds are used by the States and communities to em- 
ploy public health officers, nurses, saniturians, health education specialists, 
laboratory personnel, and a variety of other professional and specialized person- 
nel who form the basic staffing pattern of modern day public health agencies. 
These personnel direct city and county health departments, provide immuniza- 
tion services, perform communicable disease investigations, conduct chronic di- 
sease clinics, maintain proper food and milk sanitation, make home visits to 
care for ill patients and to provide health advice, provide health services in 
schools, and perform a wide variety of other types of services designed to main- 
tain and promote a high level of community health protection. 

These grant funds are also used by the States to initiate and improve newer 
types of public health services. Special emphasis is being given to use of these 
funds by the States in such program activities as radiological health, chronic 
disease and aging, accident prevention, air pollution control, training, and im- 
provement of local health services. 

Despite the fact that these grant funds make up less than 10 percent of the 
expenditures for State and local public health services, they provide a strong 
and vital link in the Federal-State-loca! partnership for providing public health 
protection for all people in the United States. Programing pressures against 
these funds and against State and local funds because of increased operating 
costs, rising populations, and expanded research knowledge make it imperative 
that the current financial level of this grant be maintained in 1961. 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING GRANTS 


A total of $2,000,000 is included in this appropriation to carry out the purposes 
of section 306 of the Public Health Service Act by providing traineeships for 
graduate or specialized public health training of physicians, nurses, engineers, 
and other professional health personnel. This represents an increase of $26,000 
over the funds available during 1960 and will bring the appropriation for this 
purpose back to the level at which it was financed in 1958 and 1959. 

This program has proved to be well accepted and highly successful in providing 
more adequately for the public health training needs of the Nation’s public health 
agencies. Throughout the 4 years of the program’s operation, the requests for 
traineeship awards have been approximately twice as great as could be financed 
by available appropriations. 

During 1960 it is estimated that awards will be made to approximately 640 
individuals. Restoration of funds from $1,974,000 to $2,000,000 requested for 
1961 will provide for six or seven additional traineeships. 

No funds are requested in the 1961 appropriation for continuation of the 
$1,000,000 program of grants to schools of public health under authority of 
section 314(c) (2) of the Public Health Service Act which expires June 30, 
1960. Legislation has been recommended to the Congress which would replace 
this program with one providing for special project teaching grants to schools 
of public health and to schools of nursing and engineering that provide graduate 
publie health training. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


This appropriation includes funds for direct operations conducted by the 
Public Health Service for improving public health operations in the United 
States. The basic staff located in eight regional offices is the primary source of 
consultative services to State and local health agencies and other organizations 
engaged in preventive health services. This staff maintains close working rela- 
tionships with the States and assists them in program development and evalua- 
tion and in strengthening and improving State and local services. 
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The Division of Public Health Nursing assists with recruitment and develop- 
ment of public health nurses for all programs in the Public Health Service. A 
study of visiting nurse association services made by the Division of Public 
Health Nursing turned up striking evidence of the lack of public health nursing 
care of the sick in rural areas and small towns. Outside of the New England 
area, Only about 50 percent of the cities with a population of 25,000 to 50,000 
have visiting nurse services available. The research will continue at the 1960 
level and will seek to follow the leads developed. The two career development 
positions in the Division of Public Health Nursing will be used during the coming 
year for one nurse already employed in the Service and the other for a new 
recruit who needs additional publie health experience before she is assigned to 
a Public Health Service operating program. 

The staff of the Public Health Service in the field of public health education 
is also supported from this appropriation. The activities carried out by this 
staff include research in human behavior, consultation on health education 
technique, career development and in-service training, and development and 
testing of health education materials. A better understanding of the “why” 
of human behavior and motivation, and the development of methodology to more 
effectively sell public health measures are of vital importance to the advancement 
of the national public health. 

Research and study activity in public health practice will be further developed 
in 1961. The research techniques and findings from the study in Kit Carson 
County, Colo., will be comparatively evaluated in other areas. A companion 
study will also be initiated in a densely populated area to learn more about 
the health needs and the most effective public health practices for meeting 
those needs in a metropolitan area. The research staff, experienced from its 
work on community-oriented research, will also be providing consultation and 
assistance to State and local health agencies to improve the amount, scope, and 
quality of public health practice research throughout the United States. 

Work will continue in 1961 on activities in the fields of rural and migrant 
health and school health services. At the current level of financing, these serv- 
ices are primarily involved with maintaining working relationships with other 
interested Federal, State, and voluntary agencies, development and assessment 
of data regarding needs and accomplishments, and limited amounts of con- 
sultative services to operating agencies at the State and local levels. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The 1961 appropriation request contains an increase of $130,000 to carry out 
certain vital statistics studies and activities related to the 1960 decennial census. 
The availability of current and accurate detailed population data for the 
census year provides a unique opportunity for certain types of vital statistics 
studies that can be made only at that time. 

The major projects to be undertaken in the field of basic health and 
demographic trend statistics include: (1) the coding and detailed tabulation on 
a variety of items on birth and death certificates which assume particular 
significance when related to detailed statistics concerning characteristics of 
the general population available from the decennial census; (2) preparation of 
the official decennial life tables for the United States which are prepared only 
every 10 years; and (3) the compilation and publication of vital statistics 
rates for the period 1940-60, which, together with data in previous volumes, 
would make available detailed vital statistics trends for the period 1900-60. 

A second major project is in the development of national marriage and divorce 
statistics. The present Federal program of statistics on family formation and 
dissolution is inadequate and the United States at the present time has one of 
the least developed statistical programs in these fields of all the major Western 
nations. 

One of the major deterrents to more adequate national data on marriage and 
divorce has been that copies of the records have not been available nationally 
from which to prepare comparable and reliable statistics. With funds included 
in this appropriation, a nationwide scientifically selected sample of such records 
for the data year 1960 will be purchased and tabulated. The timing of such a 
statistical program to coincide with the availability of detailed population 
data from the decennial census will produce an invaluable source of data 
never before available in the United States. 
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CHRONIC DISEASE AND HEALTH OF THE AGED 


Preliminary data available from the national health survey reveal that the 
problems of chronic illness and disability in the United States are far more 
severe than previous estimates had indicated and constitute a most serious 
challenge to health and welfare authorities, both public and voluntary. 

Disability continues to increase in spite of the fact that available knowledge, 
if broadly applied, could prevent much of the disability resulting from chronic 
illness. We know, too, that the costs of prevention are significantly less than the 
costs of care and rehabilitation of the disabled, and, further, we know that 
efficient use and coordination of available State and community health resources 
could provide preventive services to far greater numbers of people than now 
receive them. 

In other words, much more can be done than is now being accomplished with 
the knowledge available, and additional support and stimulation is needed to 
establish and carry out adequate programs for the prevention of disability and 
the care of the chronically ill and disabled. On the brighter side, there are 
indications of progress which, though spotty and fragmented, are heartening. 
The majority of State health departments are now organized to provide con- 
tinuing programs in chronic disease. Screening for the detection of such dis- 
eases as diabetes and glaucoma have become significant programs for disability 
prevention. Mobile units to provide screening tests for a number of diseases 
and conditions are being used in a half dozen States today, and requests for 
such services far exceed ability to provide them. The popularity and general 
acceptance of this technique of bringing detection services to people in rural 
areas is indicative of the new patterns of providing health services which are 
developing. Some States are using Federal grants for demonstrating new tech- 
niques in one or more areas of the States. As an example, Wisconsin is support- 
ing a project to provide rehabilitation services to residents of a number of 
nursing homes. Other States are developing programs to provide training op- 
portunities to health workers throughout the State; Oklahoma has developed 
a statewide training program to train nurses’ aids for nursing homes, and 
Georgia is conducting a program for training health workers in stroke re- 
habilitation. 

National voluntary agencies are cooperating in developing common goals and 
objectives. In the promotion of home care programs, we are now working 
closely with representatives of the American Hospital Association, the American 
Medical Association, the American Nursing Home Association, Blue Cross, and 
Blue Shield organizations. A jointly sponsored national meeting of home care 
operators is planned for early in 1960. Recommendations from this conference 
are expected to have far-reaching implications on future home care programing. 

Close working relationships with health agencies and leading voluntary 
agencies have also been established in our nursing home program. A very small 
staff has been available in the Public Health Service to carry out the recommen- 
dations made for its role by the National Conference on Nursing Homes and 
Homes for the Aged in 1958. The increase requested for 1961 will be directed 
at the improvement of standards and services in nursing homes. Our 1961 plans 
call for a program to train nursing home personnel, to produce guide materials 
for State licensing agencies and for nursing home personnel, to demonstrate 
methods of achieving effective nursing home-hospital relationships, to demon- 
strate methods of providing services from central sources to groups of nursing 
homes, and to promote improved standards of care for nursing home residents. 
Indicative of the broadening interest of national groups in this area is a recent 
offer by the American Red Cross to make its training facilities available for 
training nurses’ aids for nursing homes. 

Gradually health resources are being mobilized and redirected, but it will be 
some time before a noticeable impact can be made on the vast problems of dis- 
ability. As our population continues to increase, the number of our old people 
who are highly susceptible to problems of chronic illness and disability will also 
increase. 

The coming White House Conference on Aging to be held in January 1961, 
and the individual State conferences which will precede it, reflect the national 
importance of this problem. We are currently conducting a number of studies 
and demonstrations to accumulate the knowledge we need to effectively partici- 
pate in the White House Conference. 
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ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


Dr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation “Assistance to States, general” provides funds for the 
support of fundamental public health staff and services. This support 
has as its purpose the promotion and improvement of sound basic 
public health staffing which is essential to effective preventive health 
services and on which, to a major extent, depends the successful devel- 
opment and operation of specialized public health programs. 


GENERAL HEALTH GRANTS 


Activities financed from this appropriation include the general 
health grant to States. This grant helps the States to maintain and 
improve such basic community preventive health activities as public 
health nursing, sanitation services, laboratory services and health edu- 

cation activities. In addition, this grant also provides funds for stim- 
ulating the initiation and development of newer health programs, as 
for example, radiological health, chronic disease and aging, accident 
prevention, and air pollution control. 


TRAINEESHIPS 


The appropriation also includes funds for traineeships for graduate 
public health training of physicians, nurses, engineers, and other pro- 
fessional health personnel. An increase of $26,000 is estimated for 
this program in 1961 which will restore its financial support to the 
$2 million level which existed in 1958 and 1959. This appropriation 
will enable us to award approximately 646 traineeships in 1961. An 
increase of $10,000 is also proposed to provide more adequately for 
the operation and evaluation of the traineeship program. 

Direct operations of the Public Health Service which are carried 
in the 1961 estimate at the 1960 financial level include the basic staff 
operations in eight regional offices, public health nursing and health 
education consultative and research services, rural and migratory 
health and school health services, and public health practice research 
operations. 

VITAL STATISTICS ACTIVITIES 


The 1961 estimate includes an increase of $130,000 for vital statistics 
activities. These increased activities are those related to the avail- 
ability of detailed population data in fiscal year 1961 from the 1960 
decennial census. The detailed population data from the census 
provide an opportunity to make vital statistics tabulations and studies 
which are possible only once every 10 years and which are of great 
importance to governmental and private health and social agencies as 
well as industry. 

The major projects to be undertaken in the field of basic health and 
demographic trend statistics include: (1) The coding and detailed 
tabulation on a variety of items on birth and death certificates which 
assume particular significance when related to detailed statistics con- 
cerning characteristics of the general population available from the 
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decennial census; (2) preparation of the official decennial life tables 
for the United States which are prepared only every 10 years; and 
(3) the compilation and publication of vital statistics rates for the 
period 1940-60, which, together with data in previous volumes, would 
make available detailed vital statistics trends for the period 1900-60. 

In addition to providing health and demographic statistics which 
describe the composition of and changes in the general population, 
vital statistics deal with all of the basic stages of family life: its 
formation through marriage, its growth through births, and its attri- 
tion and dissolution through death and divorce. Research on the 

family is underway by many agencies throughout the country in such 
dliversified fields as mental health, social hygiene, juvenile delinquency, 
gerontology, home economics, and public welfare. 

From these many and varied sources, there arises a growing de- 
mand for basic, nationwide marriage and divorce statistics. As a 
means of achieving more adequate national marriage and divorce 
statistics, funds are requested in this appropriation to provide for the 
collection, tabulation, and publication of 1960 marriage and divorce 
statistics based upon: (1) A sample of records purchased from the 
States with adequate central files of such records; and (2) for 1960 


only, a sample of records purchased from a sample of counties in 
States without central files. 


IMPROVED STANDARDS AND SERVICES FOR NURSING HOMES 


We are requesting in this appropriation an increase of $150,000 to 
be used for the improvement of standards and services in nursing 
homes which care for the great majority of old people who are chron- 
ically ill or disabled. Our 1961 plans call for a fourfold program of 
training of nursing home personnel, of producing guide materials for 
State licensure agencies and for nursing home personnel, of demon- 
strating methods of providing services ‘to groups of nursing homes 
through the use of a team of public. health workers, and of promoting 
improved standards of care for nursing home residents. 

Funds for carrying out accident prevention and occupational health 
programs are now included in the environmental health appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have and Miss Arnstein, Chief of the Division of Public Health 
Nursing, and Dr. Chanman, Chief of the Division of Special Health 
Services, are also available to answer questions related to their par- 
ticular programs. 

Senator Hiri. Of course, most of these funds under this item are 
grants to the States or subdivisions of the States; is that not right? 

Dr. Suarer. Yes; the principal share of this appropriation is for 
our general health grants to the States. 

Senator Hitz. Now we know that this problem of State licensure 
agencies in regard to the nursing homes is a pretty acute one in most 
of our States today; is that not true ? 

Dr. Suarer. That is true. 

Senator Hitt. And what you have to do is to develop better stand- 
ards which will be available to these States to determine the proper 
licensure requirements for the program; is that right ? 

Dr. Suarer. That is right. 
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_ 


Senator Hitt. Well, Doctor, you have brought to us a very splendid 
statement and we certainly want to thank you for it. 
Dr. SHarer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD T. BLOMQUIST, CHIEF, TUBERCULOSIS 
PROGRAM; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE 
OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


“To carry out the purposes of section 314(b) of the Act, [$6,452,000] $5,430,000, 
of whick not less than [$4,000,000] $3,000,000 shall be available only for grants 
to States, to be matched by an equal amount of State and local funds expended 
for the same purpose, for direct expenses of prevention and case-finding projects 
including salaries, fees, and travel of personnel directly engaged in prevention 
und ease finding and the necessary equipment and supplies used directly in pre- 
vention and case-finding operations, but excluding the purchase of care in hos- 
pitals and sanatoriums.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


es . ; } 
. } » | . 

Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate 1961 House 

priation | allowance 


Sa 
Appropriation or estimate -______-_._- cuba .--| $6,452,000 | $5, 430, 000 $5, 930, 000 
Obligations by activities 





1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 house allowance 
Description tate hd Be a et Bee ee ee 


Positions| Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions! Amount 








—— | | | | 


| | | 


' 
1, Grants to States for tuberculosis | 
| 























| | i | 
NN ce an caer. | $4,000,000 |........._| $3, 000, 000 Be phe _| $3, 500, 000 

2. Direct operations: | | 

(a) Cooperative applied re- } | | 

SEATON... c<.45--+ — 153 | 1, 937, 200 | 153 | 1,913,700 | 153 | 1, 913, 700 

(b) Technical assistance to | | | 
PE k goes ‘hemied 52 | 514, 800 52 | 516,300 | 52 516, 300 

eeenepenees . EE mansien EE eee — 
Total obligations_...._- 205 | 6,452, 000 | 205 | 5,430,000 | 205 5, 930, 000 
| | 
Obligations by objects 
Description 1960 appro- 1961 estimate! 1961 House 
priation allowance 
Total number of permanent positions...................-.---- 205 205 205 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_............-_- | 13 13 13 
Average number of all employees ___...............--. a 208 208 | 208 
Number of employees at end of year. _...._----- Saas 229 229 229 
Oe a a are =i __.| $1,390,000 | — $1, 388, 000 | $1, 388, 000 
See ec atdtba Mich be ndddabwevnckuncavavetadesseseun | 143, 000 143, 000 143, 000 
Oe RRO NRIIO O60 BEE oi ca opncndcectmetesecsatoomenen | 27, 500 27, 500 27, 500 
"gy i eee ee =a 9, 500 9, 500 | 9, 500 
05 Rents and utility services.........- a eee 26, 900°} 26, 900 26, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction -.- Se ie A te a Le 11, 500 | 11, 500 11, 500 
07 Other contractual services pe a ccaiel 465, 000 | 476, 000 | 476, 000 
Reimbursement to ‘‘ Bureau of State Services management | | 

fund” Seeeht es = 7 were | 94, 900 63, 900 63, 900 
08 Supplies and materials........................ sbe bee 193, 500 198, 500 193, 500 
09 Equipment. ra es eg | 21, 400 | 21, 400 21, 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - his ocak ; --| 4, 061, 800 3, 061, 800 3, 561, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments_.__.... ee : 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
Total obligations.__..____.. . xa 6, 452, 000 | 5, 430, 000 5, 930, 000 
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Summary of changes 
Enacted appropriation________ 
Mstimate for 1961__.___--~_- 


Ls 
dail ik Sakata lm Sloe” a a ID 


Gs CURT 68 6s ea eb es ssweds Ree 


1961 estimate; 1961 House 
allowance 


Increases: 
A. Mandatory items: 
| 


1. Employee health insurance for existing positions ‘ wel $11, 000 $11, 000 

Decreases: | 
A. Grants to States for tuberculosis control 1, 000, 000 500, 000 

B. Reduction, on comparability basis, in reimbursement to ‘‘Bureau of | 
State Services management fund”’ ee 31, 000 | 31, 000 
C. One less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 days 1961) 2,000 | 2, 000 
Gross decreases eae deine sae ; 5 Araceae Z 1, 033, 000 533, 000 
tod. : : ; a 1, 022, 000 522, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations in acting on the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1961 increased the Presi- 
dent’s budget for grants to States for tuberculosis control by $500,000. If 
enacted, this increase would provide for more intensive casefinding activities 
by State and local agencies. 

It is the policy of the administration that a greater share of financing this 
program be borne by State and local units. Accordingly, as indicated by the 
Department, it is recommended that the increase provided by the House over 
the President's budget be eliminated by the Senate. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Blomquist, do you want to have your full state- 
ment filed for the record and make a summary statement ? 

Dr. Buomeuist. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a full statement which 
I would like to file for the record and give you a brief summary. 

Senator Hatz. All right, your full statement will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, TUBERCULOSIS PROGRAM, ON CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the story of tuberculosis con- 
trol in the past decade has been one of encouraging progress. Each year there 
have been fewer deaths and cases reported. Last year only about 30 percent as 
many people died of tuberculosis as 10 years before; only about 60 percent as 
many cases were reported. However, in spite of this progress, over 63,000 active 
cases were newly reported to health departments in 1958. Although the tools 
to recognize unannounced tuberculosis and to help the patient overcome it are 
continually improving, nearly 3,000 of the cases were first reported on a death 
certificate. 

The encouraging progress that has been made in tuberculosis control has been 
due to two major forces—greatly improved tuberculosis therapy, and continued, 
determined tuberculosis control measures. The appropriations that have been 
oe by Congress for the control of tuberculosis have supported both of these 
orees, 

Direct appropriations to the Public Health Service for cooperative applied re- 
search in tuberculosis have made possible the careful evaluation of the effective- 
ness and toxicity of new drugs. These therapy trials have shown that when 
appropriate combinations of drugs are used continuously and under proper sup- 
ervision, 90 to 95 percent of patients with active tuberculosis will recover. At 
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the present time, evaluations are being made of therapeutic effectiveness of sev- 
eral new combinations of drugs or courses of treatment, as well as of the possi- 
bility of long-term ill effects. 

The most widely used antituberculosis drug since 1952 has been isoniazid, 
which is often combined with one of several other drugs in the treatment of ac- 
tive tuberculosis, and frequently given alone for long periods of time after tuber- 
culous disease has become inactive. In studies similar to the therapy evaluation 
trials, the Public Health Service has been investigating the usefulness of isoniazid 
in preventing tuberculous disease. One study has already shown that isoniazid 
practically eliminates the risk of tuberculous meningitis or other serious extra- 
pulmonary complications in small children who have been infected with tubercu- 
losis. Since babies under a year old who react to tuberculin stand 1 chance in 11 
of getting some such complication within 2 years, this is an important finding. 
The Service is now engaged in working with the States and the medical profession 
to see to it that all youngsters who need it get isoniazid prophylactic treatment. 

Whether isoniazid will prevent tuberculous disease in adults who have been ex- 
posed—families of patients and institutional inmates—is the subject of another 
study now in progress. The problem in this study is somewhat different, since 
adults do not often have the dramatic extrapulmonary tuberculosis which is such 
a danger to children, but are more likely to have the more slowly developing pul- 
monary disease. 

This complex study involves not only observation of a large and geographically 
dispersed test group during the initial year of isoniazid pill taking, but also fol- 
lowup observation of this group upon conclusion of the initial year. Examina- 
tions, including tuberculin tests and X-rays at the beginning, and during test and 
followup periods, will permit scientific evaluations to be made of the effectiveness 
of the drug in preventing the occurrence of tuberculosis. 

The great advances in drug therapy in the past 10 years have had a profound 
effect on health department activities for the control of tuberculosis. Many tu- 
berculosis patients can now be adequately treated without going to a hospital, or 
with only a relatively short hospital stay. This is practical, considering the in- 
creased cost of hospital care, and the reluctance of many patients to spend long 
periods in the hospital. However, tuberculosis patients at home must still have 
continuous, uninterrupted treatment over a period of months. The responsibility 
for seeing that they receive it now rests to a greater and greater extent with the 
health department. In addition to the proper combination of drugs, patients at 
home need frequent bacteriologic examinations to determine whether the pre- 
scribed regimen is in fact rendering them noninfectious. They must have regu- 
lar X-ray examinations to determine whether the progress of disease has been 
stopped, and periodic assessment by a clinician to decide whether a change of 
regimen is indicated. In addition, the success of treatment depends to a great 
extent on continuing personal attention to the patient, to make sure that he fully 
understands the disease and what he must do to recover from it, and that he is 
motivated to pursue his course of treatment faithfully. But health departments 
are in many instances not able to provide the medical, laboratory, and public 
health services needed for adequate care of tuberculosis patients with active dis- 
ease as is apparent from various studies made in recent years. These have shown 
that many patients go for months without seeing a physician or nurse or having 
an X-ray or a sputum examination. The very fact that the estimated number 
of active cases on tuberculosis registers in the United States is two and a half 
times the number newly reported each year, is further evidence that many 
patients are not getting proper treatment. 

Untreated or inadequately treated patients with active disease are the reservoir 
from which new infection arises. It is from them that other people acquire infec- 
tion that may some day become active disease. That is why, for so many years, 
so great an emphasis in tuberculosis control has been placed on case finding, since 
unknown, and therefore untreated, cases spread infection. However, at the pres- 
ent time, the many known cases which are unhospitalized are also a threat to the 
community. 

Because of this fact, the Arden House Conference on Tuberculosis made as its 
major recommendation the mobilization of resources for the widespread ap- 
plication of adequate chemotherapy to active tuberculosis cases. The Arden 
House Conference, sponsored jointly by the Public Health Service and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, was made up of a group of 18 experts in tuber- 
culosis, public health, and related fields. It met early last December to review 
the present status of the disease and to consider how progress toward ultimate 
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elimination of tuberculosis as a public health problem could be accelerated. 
The conference recognized that unless a way to prevent disease in the large num- 
ber of our people who were infected at some time in the past could be found, 
actual elimination of the disease would take a very long time. They therefore 
recommended the continuation of the studies now being carried on by the tuber- 
culosis program to determine the effectiveness of isoniazid in preventing tuber- 
culous infection from developing into tuberculous disease. 

At the same time, the conference agreed that the greatly improved methods 
of treating tuberculosis that have come into use in the past 10 years have not 
been used to their fullest potential as a public health measure to prevent the 
occurrence of new infection. The wisest course, they felt in the next few years, be- 
fore the results of the prophylaxis studies are available, would be intensive effort 
to treat cases that are now in an active and communicable stage. The result 
would be that there would be fewer persons being infected and, therefore, in 
need of prophylactic treatment if and when this becomes a practical measure. 

The funds requested in the control of tuberculosis appropriation would go 
into a two-pronged attack on the disease. Grants to the States will help them 
to maintain their efforts to apply present knowledge; technical assistance from 
the tuberculosis program will provide them with current information on the 
best practices to fit their different circumstances, and on occasion, the loan of 
personnel to help in surmounting particular obstacles. At the same time, op- 
erational research will continue to broaden the scope of what can be done to 
eliminate tuberculosis. 


PROGRESS AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. Biomaqutist. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
greatly improved tuberculosis therapy and continued, determined 
tuberculosis control measures have in the past decade brought about 
encouraging progress against the disase. Nevertheless, last year over 
63,000 new tuberculosis cases were reported to health departments. 
While this is only 60 percent of the number reported 10 years ago, it is 
not. a negligible number. 

In considering how to speed up the decline of this burdensome dis- 

ease, it is important to think of who is likely to get it 5 years from 

now, and how this could be avoided. First, there will be some people 
who are now infected—that is, who are tuberculin reactors—whose 
infection may have developed into disease. There will also be persons 
who now have active disease who may not have recovered from it 
because of inadequate treatment. And there will be persons newly 
infected by the spread of tuberculosis from undiscovered or inade- 
quately treated active cases, some of whom may break down with active 
disease. 

For the most part, specific measures to prevent the breakdown of 
persons who are infected but who do not now have tuberculosis must 
be deferred until results are available from studies of the effectiveness 
of isoniazid for this purpose. Although results of the study of 
isoniazid in preventing tuberculous complic ations in young children 
are available and are now being acted upon, the study of family con- 
tacts and institutional populations, in which nearly 70,000 persons are 
now enrolled, will not produce results until more time has elapsed. 

The treament of active disease, however, need not be put off for lack 
of knoweldge. Untreated or inadequately treated patients with active 
disease are the reservoir from = new infection arises. Becarse 
unknown, and therefore untreated, cases spread infection, great em- 
phasis for many years has been plac he placed on tuberculosis casefind- 
ing. Now, in addition, the many known cases unhospitalized are a 
potential threat tothe community. 
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ADVANCES IN DRUG THERAPY 


The great advances in drug therapy in the past 10 years have had a 
profound effect on health de ‘partment tuberculosis activities. Many 
tuberculosis patients can now be adequately treated without going to 
a hospital, or with only a relatively short hospital stay. This is prac- 
tical, considering the increased cost of hospital care. But patients at 
home must still have continuous, uninterrupted treatment over a 
period of months. The responsibility for seeing that they receive it 
rests to a greater and greater extent with the health department. But 
health departments are in many instances not able to provide the 
medical, laboratory, and public health nursing services needed for ade- 
quate care of tuberculosis patients with active disease. Many patients 
go for months without seeing a physician or nurse, or having an 
X-ray or a sputum examination. The very fact that the estimated 
number of active cases on tuberculosis registers in the United States is 
21% times the number newly reported each year, is evidence that many 
patients are not getting the most modern, most effective treatment 
that. would in most instances inactivate their disease within 8 months 
to a year. 

ARDEN HOUSE CONFERENCE ON TUBERCULOSIS 


In view of this situation, the Arden House Conference on Tuber- 
culosis made as its major recommendation the mobilization of resources 
for the widespread application of adequate chemotherapy to active 
tuberculosis cases. The conference, sponsored jointly by the Public 
Health Service and the National Tuberculosis Association, was made 
up of a group of 18 experts who met last December to consider how 
yrogress toward ultimate elimination of tuberculosis as a public 
healt lth problem could be accelerated. 

They recognized that actual elimination of tuberculosis will take 
a very long time unless a way can be found to prevent disease in the 
large number of our people who were infected at some time in the 
past, and they recommended the continuation of the tuberculosis pro- 
gram studies in this area. At the same time, the conference agreed 
that the greatly improved methods of treating tuberculosis are not 
being used to their fullest potential as a public health measure, and 
they { therefore recommended intensive effort to treat adequately cases 
that are now in an active and communicable stage. 

Senator Hiri. How would you say the members of this conference 
were selected, Doctor ? 

Dr. Bromautst. This was a conference jointly sponsored by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and voluntary associations and the 
Public Health Service. We selected 18 people, half of whom have 
spent a lot of time with tuberculosis and are well-acquainted with it. 
The other half of them are interested in the overall health problems of 
the country.. They were 18 well-recognized people whose recommen- 
dations we felt would be well considered and well received by the 
public. 

PERSONNEL OF ARDEN HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Senator Hitt. Would you kindly supply for the record the names of 
the persons present at this conference; supply that along with your 
remarks. 

Dr. Bromautst. I will be glad to do that. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


PARTICIPANTS, ARDEN House CONFERENCE ON TUBERCULOSIS, 
NOVEMBER 29—DECEMBER 2, 1959 


Dr. Robert J. Anderson, Chief, Communicable Disease Center, Public Health 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Bertram Black, executive director, Health & Rehabilitation Services, Inc., 
Altro Workshops, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Lester Breslow, chief, Bureau of Chronic Diseases, California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Richard Burke, director, Division of Chronic Disease Control, Oklahoma De- 
partment of Health, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

A. W. Dent, Ph. D., president, Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 

Rene Dubos, Ph. D., Rockefeller Institute, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. John Egdorf, executive director, Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and Cook 
County, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Kenneth Hamilton, associate director, Rehabilitation Center, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Herman Hilleboe, commissioner of health, New York State Department of 
Health, Albany, N.Y. 

Dr. Alexander Langmuir, Chief, Epidemiology Branch, Communicable Disease 
Center, Public Health Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Lucille Petry Leone, Chief Nurse Officer and Assistant Surgeon General, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington, D.C. 

Benjamin D. Paul, Ph. D., associate professor of anthropology, Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. H. McLeod Riggins, New York, N.Y. 

Beryl Roberts, D.P.H., associate professor of public health education, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Joseph L. Robinson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Joseph B. Stocklen, coordinator of treatment of chronic diseases, East Side 
County Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dr. William Tucker, Director, Tuberculosis Service, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

J. Yerushalmy, Ph. D., professor of biostatistics, School of Public Health, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


TWO-PRONGED ATTACK 


Dr. Biomauist. The money requested in the control of tuberculosis 
appropriation would go into a two-pronged attack on the disease. 
First, grants to the States would help them maintain their efforts to 
apply present knowledge in finding and treating all active cases of 
disease ; technical assistance from the tuberculosis program would pro- 
vide current information on the best. practices to fit the States’ different 
circumstances, and on occasion, would lend personnel to help in sur- 
mounting particular obstacles. 

Second, at the same time, cooperative applied research would con- 
tinue to try to find better ways to identify the infected and to prevent 
their developing active disease. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to answer such questions as the com- 
mittee may have concerning this program. 


INTENSIVE CASEFINDING 


Senator Hix. Doctor, I agree with Dr. Burney’s statement in an- 
swer to a query made in the House as to how we could eradicate tuber- 
culosis and I quote his answer: 

We would do it by more intensive nationwide case-finding activities for 
tuberculosis in every community, and then by assuring that these individuals 
were placed under proper care, whether it was in a sanitarium, or in their 
own home. 
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Do you agree W ith that, Doctor ? 

Dr. BLomeutstr. I do, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Because there has been such a marked decrease in the 
number of deaths from tuberculosis, I am afraid that many of our 
people have the idea that tuberculosis is no longer the terrible disease 
that you and I know it is. It is a disease that means long months of 
suffering, of isolation, hospitalization in most instances, and loss of 
productive capacity, and also the knowing fear that a patient will or 
has already perhaps passed on this terrible disease to some loved one 
or some friend; is that not true ? 

Dr. Buomaquist. Yes, sir. 


AVERAGE PERIOD OF HOSPITALIZATION 


L would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that, with the improved treat- 
ment, the average period of hospitalization runs between 6 and 
months with 2 years prescribed for specific treatment after they leave 
the hospital. 

Senator Hit. In other words, even with the prescribed treatment, 
what we usually speak of as our new and modern drugs, the average 
patient still has to have that much hospitalization and then this 2-year 
period of close attention, so to speak; is that not right ? 

Dr. Bromauist. That is right. 


TUBERCULOSIS ONE OF MOST CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


Senator Hii. And tuberculosis is still the most contagious of our 
major diseases; is it not? 

Dr. Biomautst. It is certainly one of the most common of the con- 
cealed infectious diseases. 

Senator Hitt. Now we are a long way from eliminating tuberculosis 
as compared with a disease like typhoid fever where we practically 
have no cases, and we still have tuberculosis with us; is that not right? 

Dr. Biromeutst. That is true. Much effort will be needed before it is 
eliminated asa public health problem. 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Hiri. I notice the budget reduces your appropriation $1 
million under that which you had for this year; does it not ? 

Dr. Bromeuistr. Yes, sir; for grants to States. 

Senator Hizx. That is for grants to States. 

And the House restored one-half of that ? 

Dr. Bromauist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinz. So much of this has to be done on the State and local 
level. Naturally your casefinding and other things have to be done 
on a local level; is that not right? 

Dr. BLomaquist. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hm. Is there anything you would like to ask about tuber- 
culosis, Senator Monroney ? 

Senator Monroney. I have no questions. 


USE OF ISONIAZID 


Senator Hr. I was interested in what you said about isoniazid. 
Dr. Bromeauist. Yes, sir; the drug. 
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| Senator If. Could you summarize that statement again for me, 
because you know that that matter has been a little bit in controversy, 
shall we say. Would you kindly reiterate that statement. 


he 
ur Dr. Bromeutstr. Certainly. Up to now the use of the drug has been 
ise | totreat the man or woman who is already sick with tubere ulosis. Now 


of | we feel that if we are going to eliminate tuberculosis as a public health 
of | problem we must do something to prevent them from getting sick. 
There has been evidence from previous research that the same drug 


a which is now being used therapeutically, if given to a patient before 
he gets sick, would prevent his actual illness. We therefore carried 
out a study with children, taking children who have been exposed to 
tuberculosis, and, as a consequence, have a positive tuberculin test. 
We found in youngsters from birth up to 4 years of age, isoniazid, 

| given for 1 year, has prevented 80 percent of the serious complica- 

“ tions. We are engaged now in one of the largest studies ever under- 

ha taken involving about 70,000 people throughout the country, including 
Puerto Rico, to see if this drug will prevent disease among the house- 
hold contacts of active cases of tuberculosis and among institutional 

— populations where tubere ulosis is common. We are well on the road 

a to getting the information. We anticipate in another year we will have 

; some of the early answers to the questions about the effect of this drug 
on the older population groups. 

Senator Hitt. Now, when you use the term “drug,” you mean what 
we commonly know as isoniazid ? : 
Dr. Bromauist. Yes, itisa drug. It is taken by mouth. 
yur 
USE OF ISONIAZID IN ENGLAND 

a Senator Hitt. Well, I recall some 2 or 3 years ago reading a very 

sig interesting article in a London paper, London, England, and that 

ly article made a very strong case for the use of isoniazid and your 

it? testimony would certainly at least tend to—and I realize you have not 

+” finished the survey, the examination you are now making—but it 
would certainly tend to support the many findings in that article. 

Dr. Bromauist. I think that is true. Now, as for further informa- 

tion about the voungsters, doctors in many communit les are applying 

‘ it widely, and as Dr. Burney said, not only in this country but in 

pL foreign countries. 

| Senator Hii. Senator Monroney, do you have any questions? 
Doctor, you have certainly been ver y helpful and have brought to 
us a very splendid statement and I want to thank you very, very much. 
| 
; | COMMUNICABLE DISEASE ACTIVITIES 
ca 


yne | SLATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT J. ANDERSON, CHIEF, COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE CENTER; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES K. SHAFER, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES; HARRY L. 

_ DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DE- 
PARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“To carry out the purposes of sections 314(a) and 368 of the Act with respect 
to venereal diseases and for grants of money, services, supplies, equipment, and 


use of facilities to States, as defined in the Act, and with the approval of the re- 
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spective State health authorities, to counties, health districts, and other political 
subdivisions of the States, for venereal disease control activities, in such amounts 
and upon such terms and conditions as the Surgeon General may determine ; and 
to carry out, except as otherwise provided for, those provisions of sections 3801, 
311, and 861 of the Act relating to the prevention and suppression of other com- 
municable and preventable diseases, and the interstate transmission and spread 
thereof, including the purchase, erection, and maintenance of portable buildings ; 
purchase of not to exceed [three] four passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only ; and hire, maintenance, and operation of aircraft ; [$8,015,000] $13,116,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1969 appro- | 1961 estimate| 1961 House 

priation allowance 
Appropriation : $8, 015, 000 $13,116,000 | $13, 516, 000 
Comparative transfers from other accounts é rs 5, 400, 000 0} 0 
Pending supplemental appropriation sald 142, 590 0 | 0 
Total obligations ~ disk teenies - ’ - 13, 557, 500 13, 116, 000 | 13, 516, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates | 1961 house allowance 


Positions} Amount | Positions! Amount | Positions} Amount 











| 
Activities | | 
1. Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter 2 . 817 | $7, 670, 500 817 | $7,920,000 | 817 | $7,920,000 
2. Arctic Health Research Cen- 
ter 47 487, 000 47 496, 000 | 47 496, 000 
3. Control of venereal diseases: | 
(a) Grants to States _. : 2, 400, 000 z 1, 700, 000 a | 2, 100, 000 
b) Direct operations 311 3, 000, 000 311 3. 000, 000 | 311 3, 000, 000 
Total obligations. -- 1,175 | 13, 557, 500 1,175 | 13,116, 000 | 1,175 13, 516, 000 
Obligations by objects 
| 
Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate} 1961 House 
priation allowance 
a epee aatteeaeanes _| a as aa 
Total number of permanent positions 1,175 | 1,175 1,175 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 119 | 90 110 
Average number of all employees Saididr Geers eon 1, O82 1, 044 | 1, 064 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 206 | 1, 260 | 1, 280 
01 Personal services acne ‘ sai . $7, 078, 900 | $7, 034, 900 $7, 144, 900 
02 Travel___.. s Be ee teet ee 538, 590 | 540, 100 | 540, 100 
03 Transportation of things_----- ee 219, 700 128, 500 | 128, 500 
04 Communication services ; j Aasiohals 86, 800 | 82, 300 | 82, 300 
05 Rents and utility services ‘ an 115, 800 | 115, 900 115, 900 
05 Printing and reproduction. : 2 fil, 800 61, 900 | 61, 900 
07 Other contractual services 411, 200 | 447, 200 7 
Services performed by other agencies 72, 300 | 72, 300 | 2, 
Research contracts_ f 116, 200 | 116, 200 | ) 
Reimbursement to “‘Bureau of State Services man- | 
agement fund”’ hee ‘ 1, 812, 000 | 1, 946, 800 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ | 659, 300 666, 000 | 
OU NN one ic ns Ss Swe ~ oe 289, 000 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2, 055, 400 | 1, 55 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ ____ : : 2, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments._____-- ‘ | 41, 900 } | 
- - - — = —— - a ° 
Subtotal__._.__- _| 13, 591, 000 13, 119, 500 | 13, 519, 500 
Deduct cuarters and subsistence ; 3, 500 3, 500 | 3, 500 
Total obligations - -- j 13, 557, 500 13, 116, 000 13, 516, 000 
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Summary of changes 





MC I ii ian eh intact a cae cal ata $8, 015, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘Control of venereal diseases” _______- 5, 400, 000 
Pending supplemental appropriation......n...2..1i26. enn sel 142, 500 
Total estimated funds available 1960_......_._._.______________ 13, 557, 500 
UN IE es eis a kis ein eaciscaneernn cen eee 13, 116, 000 
CR NN 5 act cia et tales ee eR th i mee —441, 500 

1961 1961 House 

estimate allowance 

Increases: 


A. Mandatory items: 
1. Annualization of 59 new positions authorized in 1960 for part of 





year: 

I I RE EEE _ 
Retirement - ue 7,000 ee mite 
IN giids 22k... ark eanne cee ivcasokinecaeeenel 30, 400 | __- inal 
192,000 $192,000 
2. Employee health insurance for existing positions.__.........-- 50, 900 50, 900 
i in a a i cl 242, 900 242, 900 

B, Increase, on comparability basis, in reimbursement to ‘‘Bureau of 
State Services management fund’’___ iis diuchonsuxnosegeuds 154, 600 154, 600 
CI NN 6 acta casks cecpendnalabitiies dadaleeiddics dé bbacacn cine atid 397, 500 397, 500 

Decreases: 

A. Grants to States for venereal disease control_._............-____--__-- —700, 000 —300, 000 
B. Nonrecurring cost of moving to new CDC building... ___- ie — 127, 000 — 127,000 
C..1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days, 1960; 261 days, 1961)___-- —12, 000 — 12, 000 
PUUs COOIININ Gs oot 55k ct nbrecdwustabeanateaedads scan nadumatakanke —441, 500 —41, 500 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


In acting on the appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for 1961, the House Cummittee on Appropriations increased the Presi- 
dent’s budget by $400,000 for venereal disease control. 

If enacted, this increase would be applied to continuation of the present pro- 
gram of allocating funds to States or their political subdivisions on a special 
project basis where significant venereal disease problems exist or the potential 
for their development seems the greatest. The addition of $400,000 would pro- 
vide State and local case-finding programs with approximately 30 venereal disease 
investigators to support case-finding activities in known or suspected high in- 
cidence and prevalence areas, 

For overall budgetary considerations, the administration’s position is that an 
increasing share of financing should be borne by the States and the local areas 
and that the House recommended increase be eliminated. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. Next we have the communicable disease activities, Dr. 
Anderson, and Doctor, you are an old friend. How long have you been 
coming down to appear before this committee ? 

Dr. Anperson. Almost 12 years. 

Senator Hitt. Well that is just about ever since I have been here. 
We are always happy to have you and we welcome you back this 
morning. 

Dr. Anprerson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Even if you did happen to leave us in Montgomery 
while I was there, we did understand your situation. 

Dr. ANperson. Thank you. 
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Senator Hitt. Do you want to file your full statement and briefly 
summarize it ¢ 


Dr. Anprerson. I would like to file my full statement and make a 
short summary. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hity. All right, your full statement will be filed for the 
record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER, ON COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, according to the most recent 
national health survey, an estimated 800 million respiratory and other in- 
fectious illnesses, or about 2 per person, occurred in this country during a 
single year. Each of these illnesses was severe enough to require medical 
attention or interfere with work, schooling, and other normal activities. Im- 
mediate disability is not the whole story, for some communicable diseases cause 
permanent damage to vital body organs or death. Of all the deaths that occur 
in this country each year, one-twelfth result from infectious diseases. This 
amounts to the equivalent of the population of a fair sized city—some 130,000 
persons. Thus, it is apparent infectious diseases impose a tremendous burden 
of suffering and economic loss on our people. 

Control of any communicable disease requires knowledge about its vulner- 
able points in order to develop and focus an effective attack. Such knowl- 
edge, diligently applied, has already suppressed many epidemic diseases. How- 
ever, their epidemic potential forces us to continue adequate control measures. 


For some diseases, such as syphilis, whooping cough, diphtheria, typhoid, and | 


even paralytic polio, practical eradication awaits the extension of presently 
available control measures. However, progress in control of some other 
diseases of prime public health importance, such as encephalitis, viral hepa- 
titis, gonorrhea, and staphylococcal disease, demands better control techniques 
than we now have. 

This appropriation supports the general communicable disease control pro- 
gram of the communicable disease center: the special campaign waged against 
venereal disease, including project grants to States; and the unique investiga- 
tive programs of the arctic health center dealing with health hazards in the 
Far North. 

The communicable disease center is the national resource for specialized 
knowledge and competence in the control of infectious diseases. It strengthens 
and supplements State health resources in many ways; it provides information 
on the status of communicable diseases and their control: it adds to scientifie 
and technical knowledge; it converts research into effective, practical methods 
of control: it demonstrates control techniques in the field; and it helps the 
States to incorporate these advances into their own control programs. 

The center's attack on the many and varied communicable disease problems 
involves laboratory research, field studies, epidemiologic investigations, and 
surveillance. As control measures are developed, they are brought to the 
States through the cencer’s technical assistance program of training, demon- 
strations, and consultations. 

SURVEILLANCE 


National surveillance of disease has become increasingly important. Rapid 
modes of travel transport disease organisms as readily as they carry passen- 
gers and goods from State to State and from country to country. The center’s 
disease surveillance program, summarizing and interpreting national and for- 
eign information, provides prompt recognition of disease problems which stimu- 
lates immediate application of control measures within the States. 


EPIDEMIOLOGIC AND FIELD STUDIES 


The center’s epidemiologic studies determine who has disease, where he got 
it, what causes it, and how it is spread. These studies are backed by field and 
laboratory research on the biology of disease vectors; on means of vector control; 
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on diagnostic techniques; and on methods of immunization and treatment. New 
techniques to suppress disease are tested in actual practice in order to define 
their advantages and shortcomings. Thus, epidemiology provides the basis for 
preventive measures. 

LABORATORY RESEARCH 


Advanced laboratory techniques have permitted expansions and refinements 
in diagnosis that were formerly impossible and compel CDC to press its labora- 
tory methodology studies and to develop a wider variety of diagnostic reagents 
(particularly antigens). The number of known viral agents inimical to man 
has increased tremendously since the development of tissue culture diagnostic 
methods has made their recognition and identification possible. Of the 80 or 
more newly recognized viruses, some are responsible for respiratory disease, 
and some, like the enteric ECHO and Coxsackie viruses, produce an aseptic 
meningitis that simulates polio. Many of these viruses are versatile; their 
repertoire of diseases is extensive. There are no criteria for identifying them 
on clinical grounds alone; and methods to prevent their spread and to treat the 
illnesses they cause are largely non-existent. The techniques of all laboratory 
competencies are drawn on for their identification and also for the identification 
of other microbiologic agents that are being recognized in greater numbers as 
new families and as subgroups of old ones. 

An objective of the center is to develop a high level of laboratory diagnostic 
service in State and local areas near to the people. 

However, because of the increasing number and variety of disease agents for 
which no standard diagnostic procedures are available, each year the center 
must provide about the same level of essentially research-type diagnostic serv- 
ices. In order to solve these difficult diagnostic problems, the center puts to use 
the newest techniques, often requiring complex procedures und new reagents. 
It further assists State laboratories by standardizing and evaluating laboratory 
procedures and by developing and producing reliable diagnostic materials. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Epidemic emergencies and disasters within the States result in calls for help 
from the communicable disease center. These receive top priority in our tech- 
nical assistance program. In 1959, CDC answered 54 requests for epidemic aid 
from 43 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. Of the 22 different 
communicable diseases involved, hepatitis headed the list, with staphylococcal 
infections, poliomyelitis, and encephalitis following. In addition, hurricanes, 
floods, and mosquito problems in areas with an encephalitis threat required emer- 
gency assistance on 10 occasions in 9 States. 

Less dramatic, but highly important, is the center’s response to hundreds of 
requests for technical aid. Because communicable disease control must draw 
on many sciences, CDC has assembled a corps of specialists—physicians, nurses, 
veterinarians, engineers, statisticians, scientists, public health advisers, labora- 
tory workers, and training officers. Individually and as mobile teams, these 
specialists can be assigned wherever their skills and abilities are needed. 


TRAINING 


The center is stimulating and helping the States to train State and local 
health workers. It helps the States organize and adapt training programs and 
materials to meet their needs and provides aid in the selection and development 
of State training resources. This approach has helped establish close working 
relationships between professional teachers in academic institutions and health 
agencies. 

Thousands of people in State and local health departments throughout the 
country attend courses conducted under State sponsorship with training assist- 
ance and materials provided by the center. CDC gives advanced courses for 
experienced public health workers. Almost 3,000 from this country and abroad 
received training directly from CDC in 1959. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND CONSULTATIONS 


In addition to the training, epidemiologic, and laboratory consultations, the 
increasing complexity of problems associated with insecticides, insect resistance, 
and operational procedures in vector control activities has intensified the de- 
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mand for assistance. Last year over 1,000 requests for aid in connection with 
mosquito, fly, rodent, and other vector problems were answered by on-the-spot 
assistance or expert consultation. Short term demonstration programs have been 
established in several areas of the country to encourage the development of vector 
control competency within the States, to further statewide vector control 
activities, and to promote establishment of community control patterned after 
the demonstration project. 

In recognition of the prime responsibility of the State and local governments to 
their people, the center considers its training, demonstrations, consultations, and 
technical assistance essential to the control of communicable diseases throughout 
the country. 

Several problems in the field of communicable diseases, because of their im- 
pact on the health of the country, deserve special discussion this year. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


During 1959, there was a marked increase in paralytic polio over the previous 
2 years. Studies by the Communicable Disease Center reveal that, based on 
cases On which vaccine status is known, 82 percent of the paralytic polio victims 
did not receive the Salk vaccine, or received less than the recommended three or 
four immunizations. This fact indicates that the vaccine’s effectiveness remains 
high. CDC’s studies further show that in the three major epidemics—Des 
Moines, Kansas City, and Little Rock—cases were concentrated in crowded, 
poorer sections of the cities. 

Saddest fact arising from studies of the 1959 polio year is that 43 percent of 
all paralytic cases occurred among pre-school-age children, with a peak between 
ages land 3. Less than 11 million, or only 54 percent of the preschoolers in the 
country have had adequate vaccination. Some 4% million have had no vaccine 
at all. 

A higher proportion of reported paralytic polio cases to nonparalytic cases 
reflects the growing improvement in diagnostic techniques throughout the coun- 
try, a movement fostered by the center’s laboratories. Many illnesses formerly 
thought to be nonparalytic polio are now being correctly diagnosed as due to 
ECHO or Coxsackie viruses or other agents. CDC has performed reference diag- 
nostic services on a countrywide basis; has prepared and distributed diagnostic 
test materials for polio and poliolike diseases; and has conducted a continuous 
training program in polio virology. This training program includes a formal 
course and individual training at the center, assistance with workshops in States, 
and informal consultations. 

To help communities to identify quickly the pockets of unvaccinated persons 
in their localities, the Center has developed and demonstrated a rapid “quota 
survey” technique. The Center assisted 36 cities in 1959 in the use of this tech- 
nique; has developed a manual which some 50 other cities have used; held a 
training course in February 1960 to demonstrate the technique to health depart- 
ment workers throughout the country, and is holding a second training course in 
May 1960 for workers in the western part of the country. 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL DISEASE 


Staphylococcal disease continues to be a difficult problem in hospitals and 
institutions. The responsible organism is persistent, hardy, and adaptable, with 
a dismaying faculty for developing antibiotic-resistant variants. Grave concern 
regarding the staphylococcal problem throughout the country has been reflected 
by a marked increase in requests for laboratory services and by a greater de- 
mand for reagents, reference diagnostic services, national reference center ac- 
tivities, and technical assistance. Studies are underway on the responsible or- 
ganism in the hospital environment—in operating suites and nurseries. These 
include some evaluation of cleaning practices, investigations of techniques, 
equipment, and materials for sterilizing contaminated rooms, and studies on the 
sterilization of heat-sensitive material by gaseous disinfectants. Limited sur- 
veillance of the nationwide problem of hospital-acquired infections is being 
conducted by the Center, with intensive surveillance programs underway in six 
hospitals. 

ENCEPHALITIS 


Although certain arthropod-borne diseases, such as malaria, yellow fever, 
and typhus have been suppressed in the United States, the three mosquito-borne 
encephalitides in this country—western, eastern and St. Louis encephalitis—pre- 
sent a continuing challenge. In addition to scattered sporndic cases and small 
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epidemics, one or more substantial outbreaks usually occur each year. In the 
recent New Jersey experience with eastern encephalitis—one of the two largest 
outbreaks of this disease in the United States—there were 32 human cases with 
21 fatalities. 

The Center’s current research program is developing comprehensive informa- 
tion on the natural history of these poorly understood diseases in order to pro- 
vide a logical basis for predicting, preventing, and controlling outbreaks. Con- 
tinuing attention is being given to possibilities for the development and utiliza- 
tion of vaccines, either from killed or inactivated virus or from modified or 
attenuated live viruses. It is encouraging that strains recently propagated in 
unnatural host systems show reduced virulence. This may represent a lead 
worth following. 

PULMONARY MYCOSES 


A significant and increasingly important portion of the total field of respira- 
tory disease is attributable to the pulmonary mycoses—histoplasmosis, coccidio- 
idomycosis, and blastomycosis. Recent surveys indicate that half a million per- 
sons are infected each year; at least one-third of these show lung lesions on 
X-ray examination, and many develop chronic cavitary histoplasmosis requiring 
hospitalization and sanatorium care. Epidemiological field studies, ecologic in- 
vestigations on the fungus, and studies of host susceptibility are currently in 
progress. In addition, a therapy evaluation program with a promising new 
antibiotic is being carried on in 12 sanatoriums. Preliminary results support 
the hope that specific therapy can be developed as treatment for this widespread, 
chronic, disabling, and sometimes fatal disease. 


RABIES 


Although the reported incidence of rabies in dogs and cats continues to decline, 
at the same time there is a real increase in wildlife rabies in many parts of the 
country. The presence of bat rabies, first described in the United States in 1953, 
has now been confirmed in 24 States and in Canada, and the knowledge of in- 
volved areas continues to expand. Within the last few months, rabid bats have 
been discovered in the New England area—previously considered to be rabies 
free. This finding emphasizes the precarious status of rabies-free areas and 
the need to develop techniques to protect the attainments of active control pro- 
grams. The three field stations—Poynette, Wis.; Las Cruces, N. Mex.; and 
Montgomery, Ala.—in addition to their specific research programs on wildlife 
rabies, are developing regional collaborative programs for control among neigh- 
boring States. 

VECTOR CONTROL 


The increasing tendency of disease vectors to develop resistance to insecticides 
is circumventing the efficacy of control operations, and encouraging the produc- 
tion and speedy acceptance of new toxicants—too often without adequate deter- 
mination of the health hazards involved. At present, more than 200 basic chemi- 
cals are used in some 90,000 registered pesticides. Since 1949 production of pes- 
ticides has increased from about 300 million pounds to over 700 million pounds 
in 1958. CDC is continuing its studies of relationships between exposure and 
clinical effects, absorption, storage, and excretion of a few representative pesti- 
cides, as well as clinical and epidemiological studies to determine methods to 
increase the safety of formulation and use procedures. 

The concern about pesticide exposure underlines the Center’s work on the 
mechanism of resistance and emphasizes the importance of developing pest con- 
trol through physical and biological, as well as chemical means. 


FLUORESCENT ANTIBODY TECHNIQUE 


The fluorescent antibody technique, which reduces the time and effort required 
for specific identification of disease organisms, has undergone field tests for 
gonorrhea, streptococcal disease, and rabies. Results of these tests have lived 
up to the expectations of laboratory workers. Rapid and reliable diagnosis of 
these diseases means more prompt application of specific preventive, prophylactic, 
and therapeutic measures, 

The test is now being used in 12 States for the rapid and specific diagnosis of 
the streptococcal infections. It will enable physicians to start proper treatment 
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early in the course of the disease to prevent the development of dangerous after- 
effects such as rheumatic fever or glomerulonephritis. 

The fluorescent rabies antibody technique proved equally effective in an evalu- 
ation by the Florida State Board of Health and in a subsequent study done by 
the Alabama Department of Public Health. Rapid diagnosis of rabies in a biting 
animal would lead to prompt prophylactic treatment for its human victim. Be- 
cause the Pasteur treatment is painful, unpleasant, and tedious, and carries some 
risk, there is also an advantage in ruling out its use when there is no definitive 
need for it. It is impossible to overestimate the amount of mental agony suf- 
fered by bite victims each year as they await the verdict regarding the condition 
of the biting animal. 

Adaptation of the technique to other diseases proceeds in various stages of 
research, development, and evaluation. Much remains to be done and it should 
be emphasized that universal application of this promising diagnostic tool to 
a wide variety of diseases will require time-consuming and tedious testing, stand- 
ardization, and evaluation, followed by training of State and local personnel. 

Two special courses on fluorescent microscopy have been given and others 
are scheduled. A special manual setting forth the technique and illustrating 
the results has been prepared. Center personnel have demonstrated the tech- 
nique in several States and exhibits are being shown ac professional meetings. 


DIAGNOSTIC REAGENTS 


Public health and research laboratories have an increasing need for different 
kinds of diagnostic reagents or research biologicals. The number of agents 
responsible for disease has increased rapidly in the past few years and the 
complexity of identifying specific causes of illness has increased disproportion- 
ately. Most of the diagnostic reagents for the newly recognized disease or- 
ganisms are not available commercially, nor are the research biologicals which 
are basic to epidemiological studies, to clinical investigation, and to control 
investigations. The Center has supported research and diagnostic activities with 
selected reagents to the full extent of its resources. 

Since CDC keeps pace with and makes progress in the diagnostic field, it 
produces reagents for its own use. It is a natural resource for such reagents. 
It is a tribute to the competence of CDC’s microbiologists that several organiza- 
tional segments of the laboratory have been designated as national or interna- 
tional strain study centers. 


ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


Biological knowledge is grossly inadequate in Arctic and sub-Arctic North 
America. The information needed for sound planning for the expanding settle- 
ment and development of these areas is not available. Only a good beginning 
has been made in defining disease problems, accumulating epidemiological knowl- 
edge, and establishing the principles of sanitation in low temperature regions. 

The Arctic and sub-Arctic regions are biologically remarkably uniform through- 
out Eurasia and North America. Consequently at the higher latitudes a circum- 
polar view is particularly applicable. The importance of Arctic research has 
long been appreciated by several of the other countries holding Arctic and sub- 
Arctic territory, most notably Norway, Denmark, and the U.S.S.R., with the 
result that they are making intensive investigations of basic environmental 
problems. Canada, although starting most lines of its northern research more 
recently, is now doing more than the United States in engineering research 
pertinent to public health and certain other subjects that are crucial for life 
in northern lands. Of a total Arctic area of something in excess of 3 million 
square miles, 1,100,000 miles is on the North American Continent. This area 
makes up about 17 percent of the total land mass of Alaska, 26 percent of 
Canada and 16 percent of the Soviet Union. We must recognize, therefore, the 
strategic importance of this area to the United States and proceed with the 
task of acquiring knowledge necessary to its effective use. 

The following is illustrative of the studies now under way in the Arctic Health 
Research Center and the progress which has been made during the past year: 

Research on corneal searring has revealed a striking parallelism between 
frequency of reaction to tuberculin testing and the prevalence of corneal 
scarring. 

Investigation of human brucellosis has strengthened the belief that reindeer 
and caribou are reservoirs of this disease. 
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In studies of several “closed” population groups it was demonstrated that 
Asian influenza reached even the remote areas in Alaska; 80 to 90 percent of 
the individuals tested in isolated villages had serological evidence of infection 
with the Asian strain. 

Indications are that the human infection rate from hydatid disease is higher 
than had been thought. Studies are being continued to develop an accurate 
diagnostic test for this disease and to identify sources of human infection. 

The presence of widespread Trichinella infection in small rodents has been 
demonstrated for the first time and we are also doing work to learn how marine 
mammals become infected. 

Rabies in Alaska present a situation quite different from that of the other 
States. Although there are many infected dogs and foxes, there have been no 
recent Clinically confirmed human cases of rabies. 

An experimental installation of a submerged pump and air lock system de 
vised at the Arctic Health Research Center is proving successful in preventing 
freezing of water in pipes between pumpings. Although unsuccessful thus far 
in our experiments with lined reservoirs, a new type lining that promises to be 
witertight is being tried. 

Experiments on waste disposal methods have demonstrated the effectiveness 
of aerobic recirculating systems and have proved that sewage lagoons can 
operate successfully in extreme low temperature regions north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Studies of hereditary methemoglobinemia in Alaska natives has revealed that 
the condition is due to the lack of an enzyme which has been identified. 

We plan during the fiscal year 1961 to continue studying the factors and con- 
ditions in the Arctic and sub-Arctie environment which affect the health of man 
and impede or prevent the development of populous communities. 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


In 1959, for the second consecutive year, reported cases of primary and 
secondary syphilis continued an upward trend with an increase of 22 percent 
over the previous year. Data for this fiscal year indicate a continuation of 
this upward trend. Failure to achieve control in the light of our present knowl- 
edge of how to control syphilis can be traced in great part to the many patients 
of private physicians who are lost to epidemiologic followup. 

From 1947 to 1954, when the bulk of the syphilitic patients were channeled 
into public treatment facilities, trained venereal disease investigators interviewed 
them for contacts, Who were in turn searched out and brought in for examination 
and treatment. This process was continually repeated, and the incidence of 
new cases decreased miraculously. However, factors such as the development 
by the venereal disease program of a fast, inexpensive treatment and the general 
increase in economic security have made it possible for more patients to seek 
care from private physicians. As a result, proportionately fewer cases are im- 
mediately available for interview and epidemiologic followup. 

In recognition of the need for extending the epidemiologic control process to 
patients of private physicians, the venereal disease program has encouraged 
and supported programs throughout the country directed at improving cooper- 
ative venereal disease control activities between private physicians and State 
and local health departments. Informational material on the venereal diseases 
has been prepared for distribution to private physicians, training seminars, and 
postgraduate courses have been sponsored, and many areas have undertaken 
programs of frequent personal visits by health department personnel to all 
physicians in order to explain the urgent nature of syphilis control and to enlist 
their support for the control program. The epidemiologic services available to 
physicians have been strengthened through the addition of trained venereal dis- 
ease investigators to health department staffs throughout the country. 

The real importance of syphilis control lies in the prevention of the disability 
and death which the disease produces in its late stages. At present, there are an 
estimated 1,200,000 persons in this country who have been infected by the 
spirochete of syphilis and who have never received adequate treatment. This 
group represents the epidemiologic failures of years past. Continued failure to 
find and treat these persons will only add to the already imposing burden of 
more than $46 million a year which is the cost to the American taxpayer of 
maintaining the syphilitic insane in the mental institutions of this country. 
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Blood testing activities in areas of known or suspected high prevalence receive 
continuing support from funds available for venereal disease control and every 
effort is made to provide for the followup of all positive serologic tests regardless 
of source. Premarital, prenatal, preemployment, and routine hospital admission 
serologies provide an excellent source of epidemiologic intelligence and help 
public health workers’ efforts to further reduce this reservoir of infection. 

In addition to project grant support of venereal disease case-finding activities 
throughout the Nation, the venereal disease program provides, to the extent 
possible, continuing services of specially trained venereal disease control workers 
to State and local health departments to assist in the development and imple- 
mentation of control programs. These individuals work with private physicians 
to assure the reporting and epidemiologic followup of infectious syphilis cases; 
they provide epidemiologic services in public clinics; they contact laboratories, 
both public and private, to establish reporting mechanisms for epidemiologic in- 
telligence; and they carry on such other VD control activities as may be indi- 
cated. Control over venereal disease can be achieved and maintained only 
through the continuous application of control techniques of interview, investi- 
gation, laboratory report followup and case reporting. Venereal disease control 
specialists play an integral part in State and city efforts to maintain progress 
against these diseases. The results of this support are encouraging. Cuse re- 
porting by private physicians as well as the proportion of reported cases inter- 
viewed for sex contacts has improved in response to these efforts. 

The venereal disease laboratories are continually attempting to develop and 
improve control techniques to facilitate control over both syphilis and gonorrhea. 
The adaptation of the fluorescent antibody technique to the diagnosis of 
gonorrhea gives promise of providing a major breakthrough on the diagnostic 
problems that have plagued efforts to establish an effective control program 
against that disease. Results of efforts to produce a method of achieving arti- 
ficial immunity against syphilis are continuing, both in the laboratory and on a 
contractual basis with outside research institutions. The practical eradication 
of syphilis as a public health problem may depend on success in these efforts. 

In summary, this budget will support a broad program of applied research 
directed toward the development of control methodology against selected com- 
municable diseases of priority importance. In cooperation with other public 
health agencies, the Center will test and apply newly developed disease control 
techniques throughout the country, and furnish training, technical assistance, 
consultation, demonstration, and direct technical services to expedite the practical 
application of new knowledge and to insure the widest use of known effective 
programs. 

Technical assistance and epidemiologic services to States to promote and 
strengthen urgently needed venereal disease control programs, particularly in 
those areas evidencing the greatest increases in early infectious syphilis, will con- 
tinue. Project grants to States, although decreased by $700,000, will be carefully 
applied to those areas showing the most pressing needs, with emphasis placed 
on cooperative programs with physicians in private practice to project the bene- 
fit of these grants to the greatest extent possible. 

Field and laboratory studies of factors affecting man’s health in the Arctic 
will be continued with special emphasis on environmental problems, control of 
infectious and other diseases in Alaska, and nutrition. 

For all of these programs an appropriation of $15,116,000 is requested for 1961. 

Increases are requested for direct operations to maintain the programs in the 
control of staphylococcal diseases and the development of the fluorescent anti- 
body technique on the level establishd in fiscal year 1960: to cover the additional 
cost which will be required for maintenance, utilities, and security at the new 
CDC building; and for employee health insurance, $414,900. This is partially 
offset by one less day in 52-week base: nonrecurring costs for moving to the new 
CDC buildings; and an adjustment to the BSS management fund, $173.900 or 
a net increase of $241,000 for direct operations. Project grants to States are 
decreased $700,000, giving a total net decrease to this estimate of $459,000. 

There are included in the appropriation “Buildings and facilities, Public 
Health Service.” funds for acquisition of a site near Atlanta to be used by the 
Communicable Disease Center to provide such supporting facilities as animal 
breeding, holding, and grazing. Additional funds are requested also to cover the 
cost of surveys, preparation of plans, specifications, and drawings for additional 
building facilities on the site of the new Communicable Disease Center at Atlanta, 
Ga. These requests total $600,000. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to 
cope with communicable disease, competent health and medical people 
in all areas of the country are our best defense. This Public Health 
Service program provides them with information necessary for disease 
control; with better methods of control; and it especially trains them 
through demonstrations, courses, and informational media. Further- 
more, it assists health workers with knotty or overwhelming problems. 


FLUORESCENT ANTIBODY TECHNIQUE 


For this, the Communicable Disease Center exploits scientific break- 
throughs, adapting them for general use in control. An example is 
our work on the new fluorescent test—a simple, more accurate, and 
efficient way for laboratory diagnosis of disease. We have trained 
laboratory workers from a dozen States to use the fluorescent test for 
streptococcus, useful in rheumatic fever control. We are field testing 
the technique for rabies, gonorrhea, and syphilis. Our specialty lab- 
oratories are working to apply it to many other diseases. 


INCREASE IN GONORRHEA AND SYPHILIS 


Senator Hitt. If I may interrupt you there, the testimony we had 
the other day was to the effect there is an increase in cases of 
gonorrhea 

Dr. ANperson. The increase has been more noticeable in syphilis. 

Senator Hitn. It ismore noticeable in syphilis? 

Dr. ANprrson. Our figures in that disease are much better than for 
gonorrhea. 

Senator Hiri. Your figures are better ? 

Dr. Anperson. Our figures for syphilis are better than for gonor- 
rhea. 

Senator Hitt. Well, you say the figures are better? 

Dr. Anprerson. Well, what I mean is we know more about the prob- 
lem of syphilis than we do about gonorrhea, because gonorrhea is a 
short-term disease ordinarily. 

Senator Monronry. But both are on the increase ? 

Dr. ANpERSON. Both are on the increase; yes, sir. 


RESISTANCE OF DISEASE TO DRUGS 


Senator Hii. And these drugs that we speak of as our “wonder 
drugs” are not proving as effective as perhaps they once did or as 
we thought they would; is that true ? 

Dr. ANpERSON. W ell, in individual cases, particularly of syphilis, 
penicillin is still as effective as it was in the early forties when it was 
first applied to syphilis. In the case of gonorrhea, we have learned 
that the gonorrhea organism is more resistant to ther apy with peni- 
cillin than we had first thought it was. 

Senator Hitt, All right, Doctor, proceed, sir. 
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HISTOPLASMOSIS COOPERATIVE STUDY 


Dr. Anperson. The CDC histoplasmosis cooperative study with 12 
hospitals is finding out how to find, diagnose, and treat this dangerous 
lung disease, resembling tuberculosis. 

We now have a lead which m: iy be a significant breakthrough in 
the control of leprosy. We may at last be growing the leprosy 
bacillus. 

COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER TRAINING COURSES 


About 3,000 health workers came to our training courses last year. 
Colleagues from 33 foreign countries came to learn and practice with 
us. Such personal attendance, training, and our consultation within 
foreign countries, and the wide distribution of our publications and 
films are carrying CDC into many lands. 


SANITATION METHODS FOR CONTROL OF FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 


To improve the control of flies and mosquitoes and the handling 
of refuse and garbage, CDC is demonstrating sanitation methods 
for urban use in five cities. One such demonstration has already led 
26 other cities to adopt similar practices. 


POLIO VACCINATION SAMPLING SURVEY 


We have developed a way to determine to what extent and in what 
areas a community is susceptible to polio. cag quota sampling 
vaccination survey provides essential information for planning vac- 
cination programs. It is being adapted to other diseases. 


EPIDEMIC INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


Disease control requires epidemiology. Few individuals are skilled 
in this. To train epidemiologists, CDC has organized the famed 
Epidemic Intelligence Service—the “disease detective” corps. EIS 
graduates go into academic and research medicine as well as into 
public health. They constitute a mobile force for epidemic work. 

Communicable disease epidemics in 1959 resulted in CDC’s work- 
ing in 43 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia on 54 
outbreaks. Hepatitis, staphylococcal hospital problems, threatening 
mosquito conditions, polio, and poliolike diseases, and streptococcus 
epidemics were the problems encountered most often. CDC aided 
New Jersey last fall in the eastern encephalitis outbreak. 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL DISEASE 


Communicable Disease Center experts are developing methods for 
finding, reporting, and studying hospital-acquired staphylococcal 
disease. Use of all known control tec hniques, oftentimes costly and 
disruptive of hospital routine, will control substantial outbreaks. 
But simpler and less costly methods are needed for preventive pro- 
grams. We have mounted a program to develop techniques for 
removing organisms from the air, to evaluate equipment and mate- 
rials in room sterilization, and disinfection, and to study the use 
of gaseous compounds to sterilize heat-sensitive materials. These 
studies are complemented by laboratory support. 
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The public is uneasy about the hazards of chemicals used in the 
home, in industry, and on the farm to control pests. To reduce the 
need for chemical control, we are seeking biological and physical 
measures. 

VENEREAL DISEASE FOLLOWUP CAMPAIGN 


The increase in syphilis emphasizes the difficult job ahead for the 
campaign against this disease. The complexity lies in the method and 
“ase of communicabilty, and the social censure of its victims. Health 
departments have not provided to private physicians the case followup 
and contact and suspect investigation used in public clinics. However, 
we know that physicians will report their cases and will use these 
services when such are offered and the need for their participation is 
made clear. This year funds for this campaign, including project 
grants to the States for venereal disease control, are carried in the 
appropriation. 

Arctic HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


For Alaska’s pioneering people, we are adapting disease prevention 
and control to arctic and subarctic eundibacas The ways in which 
man and animals live, their eating habits and diet, as well as perma- 
frost and frozen water all pose special health problems. Respiratory 
diseases, diarrhea, and dysenteries, as well as certain parasitic dis- 
eases occur under such conditions. The Arctic Health Research Cen- 
ter conducts epidemiologic studies and experiments in housing, dis- 
posing of sewage and garbage, and providing safe water. These are 
real challenges in the hostile climate and terrain of a str: ategically un- 
portant area. 

NEW BUILDINGS 


The CDC moves its headquarters a principal laboratories at 
Atlanta, Ga., into new buildings this ye This request of $13,116,000 
includes maintenance expenses for thie ptr and annualization for 
the fluorescent test and the staphylococcal disease program. 

In the appropriation entitled “Buildings and Facilities, Public 
Health Service” funds are requested to acquire a site to provide CDC 
with animal breeding, holding, and grazing facilities. The request 
also covers the cost of surveys, preparation of plans, specifications, and 
drawings for additional building facilities needed to accommodate 
CDC activities at the new Communicable Disease Center. These re- 
quests total $600,000. 

Senator Hii. Now this $600,000 is that which is in the budget ? 

Dr. AnperRson. Yes, sir. That is the $600,000. 

Senator Hitt. What about the funds to acquire a site to provide 
CDC with animal breeding, holding, and grazing facilities ? 

Dr. Anprerson. The location of the new CDC buildings is in the 
heart of Atlanta and adjacent to the university and is in a residential 
area. There is no place there for the quartering, grazing, and housing 
of large numbers of dogs and horses and other animals used in our 
work so we propose to locate that kind of activ ity in some other place. 

Senator Hiti. The important thing is the funds are in the budget 
item, as I understand it; is that right / 7 

Dr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 


54568— 60——-28 
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Senator Hitz. The budget allowed you those funds. I just wanted 
to make sure the funds are now in the bill. 
Dr. ANpErsoN. They are in the $600,000; yes, sir. 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL INFECTIONS 


Senator Hitz. Doctor, when you were with us, I remember, last 
year, this staphylococcal disease had reached rather acute proportions. 
I recall it was about at that time that the big hospital at the Air Uni- 
versity, Maxwell Field, Ala., had been closed down on account of that 
infection and there were other hospitals that had suffered very much 
from that infection. I take it from what you say you have made 
very definite breakthroughs but there is much yet to be done? 

Dr. Anprrson. That is certainly true. There would be nothing 
more I could say that would give me greater pleasure than to be able 
to say we have licked the staphylococcal problem. We have not; 
however, we have in our own organization, in the organization within 
the States and within the hospitals, now alerted the people to the prob- 
lem. ‘They are taking precautionary measures and are doing studies 
to control the problem. 

Senator Hii. It seems to me a rather tragic situation to have a 
person who goes to a hospital because of some disease or some dis- 
ability or because of being in need of some operation and then, while 
in the hospital, pick up another bad disease, and this is a pretty bad 
disease, is it not ¢ 

Dr. Anperson. That is correct. 

It has had considerable morbidity and mortality effects both within 
the hospital and when the patient goes back home. Sometimes the 
infection is spread to one of the members of the family who was not 
even in the hospital. 

Senator Hitt. You mean some member of the family that had not 
even visited the hospital to see the patient while he was in the hos- 
pital? Is that right? 

Dr. Anprerson. That could be the case. 

Senator Hrii. That could be the case, but you feel you have made 
progress. However, there is still much more to be done, as you ex- 
pressed in your statement, “But simpler and less costly methods are 
needed for preventive programs,” is that right ? 

Dr. ANprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Well, certainly I want to say this, very much to your 
credit and that of the Public Health Service, that since you really 
began to wage the battle against this disease, there has been very 
good response and we have found there has been much progress made. 

Dr. ANnpvErson. The reports of the problem are less frequent than 
they were before; however, the problem is not licked because the cer- 
tificates of death attributed to staphylococcal poisoning, their infec- 
tions and septicemia, are still rising slightly. 


INCREASE BY THE HOUSE 


Senator Hiri. Now the $400,000 which the House put in over and 
above the budget estimate is earmarked for grants to States for 
venereal disease control; is that right ? 

Dr. ANprerson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hint. Syphilis and gonorrhea that we were talking about 
earlier; is that right ? 
Dr. Anperson. Yes, for case findings and preventive techniques. 


AMOUNT OF INITIAL ESTIMATE FOR VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


Senator Hit. How much did you ask for on your venereal diseases, 
I mean in your initial request ? 

Dr. Anperson. In the initial request from the Public Health Serv- 
ice, increases of $1,600,000 for grants-in-aid to the States and $300,000 
for some additional research on gonorrhea detection and on the de- 
velopment of a possible vaccine in the case of syphilis were requested. 

Senator Hin. That request was denied by the Budget; is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. ANpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. And the House allowed $400,000 of the $1,600,000 
which was contained in your original request for the grants for the 
States; is that right ? 

Dr. Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Senator Monroney, do you have any questions? 

Senator Monronery. I have no questions. 

Senator Hitz. Well, Doctor, again, as I said, as an old friend, we 
are always happy to have you here and you are always most helpful 
and bring a most. interesting and enlightening statement before us 
and we appreciate it very, very much. 

Dr. Anperson. Thank you, sir. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID E. PRICE, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE 
SERVICES; ACCOMPANIED BY MARK D. HOLLIS, ASSOCIATE 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, 
SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFI- 
CER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Kor expenses, not otherwise provided, necessary to carry out those provisions 
of sections 301, 311, 314(c), and 361 of the Act relating to [sanitation and other 
aspects of] environmental health, including enforcement of applicable quaran- 
tine laws and interstate quarantine regulations, and for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Acts of July 14, 1955, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1857-1857f), and 
July 9, 1956 (33 U.S.C. 466—-466d, 466f-466k), including $2,700,000 for grants to 
States and $300,000 for grants to interstate agencies; purchase of not to exceed 
[four] eleven passenger motor vehicles for replacement only ; hire, maintenance, 
and operation of aircraft; and purchase, erection, and maintenance of portable 
buildings; [$15,640,000] $23,350,000, to remain available only until June 30, 
[1960] 1961.” 

Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation allowance 
appropriation or estimate _ _..--- inihiccetenisbioudals $15, 640, 000 $23, 350, 000 $25, 640, 000 
Comparative transfers from other accounts. __- Sete ahation EL Es ncantemniain ee ae 
Pending supplemental appropriation a ar ‘ 5 GR OOF Pi cnnncicn 





Sy MON nan hi icicle aualaeaandan 16, 964, 300 23, 350, 000 25, 640, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 Llouse 
Descr 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions 
Activities 
1. Air pollution 251 $4, 313, 200 280 | $4,921, 000 IND 
Water supph i water px 
lution 
a) Grants for contro 
programs 0 3, 000, 000 0 3, 000, 000 0 
} Direct operations $06} 4, 265, 900 549 6, 392, 000 5YY 
Radiolozical healt 171 2. 582. 900 362 6, 219, 000 362 
4 MI IK food, ind general Sani 
tation 168 1, 558, 000 16S 1, 565, 000 198 
Occupational health SS ROY. GOO SS 877. 000 166 
6. Accident prevention 33 374, 400 33 376, 000 108 
lotal obligations 2. 397 16, 964, 300 1, 530 23, 350, OOD 1.710 
Obligations by objects 
De tior 1960 appro- 1961 estimate 
priation 
Total number of permanent positions l, 1, 530 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 64 
Averave number of a mployvees l, 1, 466 
Number of employees at end of year L 1, 600 





01 Net personal services 
02 ‘Travel 
03 ‘Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Kents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 235, 800 
07 Other contractual services 366, 000 900, 400 
Services performed by other agencies 774, 500 804, 500 
Rest 889, 300 1, 895, 700 
Reimbursement to “ Bureau of State Services manage- 
ment fund”’ ‘ a l 
08 Supplies and materials 


$7, 429, 900 $10, 181, 400 
858, GOO 1, 351 
117, 400 203, 000 
145, 400 187, S00 
90, 200 252, 600 
137, 500 


“arch contracts 


166, 000 
447, 100 


1, 361, 700 
797, 400 





09 Equipment 610, 600 1, O88, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 3, 880, 600 4, 002, 400 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 8, 200 | 9, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments_. ee 52, 700 | 78, 400 

Total obligations_.--- ; —_ : ia 16, 964, 300 | 23, 350, 000 


APPROPRIATIONS 


illowance 


Amount 


$4, 921, OUI 


3, 000, OO 
6, 392, OOO 
6, 219, 000 


1, 855, 000 
1, 877, OOO 
1, 376, OOF 


25, 640, 000 


1961 Hlouse 
allowance 


1,710 
FY 
1, 617 


1, 823 


$11, 216, 900 
1, 556, OOF 
, 500 
210, 300 
259, 100 
292, 100 
YO, 700 
804, 500 
2, 435, 700 





1, 361, 700 
892, 300 
1, 251, 800 
4, 047, SOO 
9, 000 

82, 600 


25, 640, 000 


Ent 
Col 
Pet 


Est 





1, OUK 


10, OOF 
2, OOO 
Y, 000 


5, 000 
‘7, OOO 
6, OOO 


10, 000 


yuse 


nee 


710 
gs 
, 617 
1, 823 


6, 900 
5, OOD 
Y, 500 
0, 300 
19, 100 
12, 100 
0, 700 
4, 500 
5, 700 


1, 700 
12, 300 
1, 800 
17, 800 
9, 000 
:2, 600 


10, 000 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


Bnacted appropriation... ...... 


Comparative transfers from other accounts____--_~- 


Pending supplemental appropriation_____~ 


Total estimated funds available 1960 
CTR ROE ie oi soe i ase ae cence ee 


Total change_______ ae 2 ate ee Oe Fase ater ee 


INCREASES 


4, Mandatory items 

1. Annualization of 102 new positions for radiological 
health activities authorized in 1960 for part of 
the year 

2. Annualization of 41 new positions for milk, food, 
and general sanitation activities resulting from 
transfer of funds to this activity in 1960 in ac 
cordance with recommendation of congressional 
appropriations committee 

3. Employee health insurance for existing positions 


Subtotal 


K. Program increases: 
Air pollution__- ai : 


a) Auto exhaust studies 

») Chemical research and development 
studies 

c) National air sampling network 


2. Water supply and water pollution control_- 


a) Research , 

(6) Basie data collection and analysis 

c) Comprehensive water pollution program 
development 

(d) Enforcement of interstate pollution con- 
(rol... ‘ 

(e) Control of pollution from processing of 
radioactive ores. 


3. Radiological health. ...-.--.-- aaa rea 


(a) Research a : siete 
(6) Technical assistance_.......-- ; 
(o) Fem oes ceescnikn eS a 


4. Milk, food, and general sanitation__- eae 
5. Occupational health_.....-.- 3 
6. Accident prevention. ...........-.- 


Subtotal ees aioe 
Increase on comparability basis in reimbursement to 
‘Bureau of State Services management fund’’- -- -- 


Gross increases. 
DECREASES 


\. Nonrecurring items of equipment contained in 1960 
supplemental 
Water supply and water pollution ais bist 
Initial costs of increased 1960 budget for milk, food, and 
_ general sanitation activities aaa 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Milk, food, and general sanitation 

An increase of $230,000 would be used for research studies on immediate 
problems relating to (@) new processes in the milk and food processing indus 
tries, such as public health control of milk pasteurization by ultrahigh 
temperature short-time processes; vending of perishable food and drink from 
coin-operated machines; control of food poisoning due to staphylococcal and 
salmonella toxins; and (0) control of paralytic shellfish poison and the effect 
of pollutants on shellfish growing areas. 

For research on (a) sanitation of food and water sources for interstate 
carriers, and (0b) waste disposal from interstate carriers ($60,000). 


Occupational health 

Research and field investigations ($225,000).—This would allow an immediate 
expansion of the silicosis studies in metal mines and at the same time permit 
expansion into a study of pneumoconiosis among coal workers. It would also 
permit expansion in the study of health problems of uranium miners and the 
development of information on the effects of industrial noise on workers. 

For tovricologic research ($425,000).—Approximately $250,000 would be used 
for expanding direct program activities and $175,000 for contract research in 
industrial toxicology through existing university facilities to enlist the best 
scientific competencies throughout the country in a coordinated attack on the 
toxicological problems. Methods would also be developed for screening chemical 
compounds so that these procedures can be made available to expedite the 
determination of the toxic effects of large numbers of chemical compounds being 
produced either for commercial purposes or as industrial intermediates. 

To expand training activities in occupational health for official agency per- 
sonnel ($200,000).—These would include short courses for various professional 
disciplines, program administrators, and personnel of local health departments, 
As part of the training program, personnel would be assigned to State and 
local health departments to aid in developing sound occupational health pro- 
grams. Consultative services to State and local health departments would 
also be intensified. 

To increase the scope of our national data collection and dissemination sys- 
tem generally known as the Occupational Health Informational Exchange 


($150,000). —Through the information exchange the results of our own research/ 
as well as the research of other organizations in occupational health can be} 
made available to industry, labor organizations, and official industrial hygiene} 


agencies. The increase would permit the information exchange to prepare 
bulletins and pamphlets of information on occupational health and industrial 
hygiene for use of the general public. 

Accident prevention 

An increase of $600,000 would be used for traffic safety programs including 
research studies using epidemiological, statistical, clinical and sociological 
approaches as follows: 

(1) Encourage a wider public use of automobile seat belts through the de 
velopment and conduct of public educational programs and a community study 
to test and improve methods for promoting their use ($100,000). 

(2) Improve emergency care and transportation of persons injured in traffic 
accidents through development of qualifications for ambulance and first aid 
personnel and training programs ($125,000). 

(3) Develop improvements in driver licensing and other traffic safety activi- 
ties by assigning personnel to health departments to work with motor vehicle 
administrators ($100,000). 

(4) Driver studies.—Studies to determine the characteristics of drivers which 
contribute to unsafe behavior behind the wheel. These characteristics embrace 
the physical, physiological, and emotional factors which have been increasingly 
indicated in accident causation. Included in these investigations would be 2 
determination of the requirements made of drivers in operating cars under 
modern traffic conditions ($275,000). The assistance of appropriate scientific 
technical facilities in the carrying out of this program would be obtained by 
means of research contracts. 

An increase of $280,000 would be used for the home safety program as follows: 

(1) Demonstration of home accident prevention techniques to test various 
methods of prevention ($50,000). 
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(2) Studies carried out through cooperative agreements and assignment of 
personnel to selected communities : 

(a) Studies of accidents among children to determine the effect of stage 
of growth and development, supervision, and physical condition and im- 
pairments on accident experience ($50,000). 

(b) Studies of accidents among older people, including specific studies 
on osteoporosis, on relationship of physical and mental health to accidents, 
and general investigations of accidents among older people ($100,000). 

(c) Studies of falls, fires, and appliance accidents to develop methods 
of prevention ($80,000). 

An increase of $120,000 would be used for the poison control program. These 
funds would be directed toward the prevention of poisoning, including the devel- 
opment of control measures and the securing of their adoption and application 
by local communities, also toward increased consultation to existing and pro- 
posed poison control centers. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations, in acting on the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1960 increased the 
President’s budget by $2,290,000 for environmental health activities. At the re- 
quest of the Senate Appropriations Committee the following statement is sub- 
mitted in explanation of how this increase, if enacted, would be applied. 

Of this increase $1 million would permit the occupational health activities 
of the Service to expand research, field investigations, and training. Research 
studies and field investigations would be conducted on the problems of silicosis 
in metal mines, pneumoconiosis among coal workers, health of uranium miners, 
and the effects on workers of industrial noise. In additional toxicologice re- 
search on chemical compounds used in industry would be expanded and 
intensified. 

Another $1 million of the increase would provide for the development of acci- 
dent prevention studies and permit the expansion of traffic safety, home 
safety, and poison control work, including work on improved standards for 
driver licensing, studies of accidents among children and older people, and 
development of control measures which could be used by localities to prevent 
cases of poisoning. 

An increase of $290,000 would provide for additional milk, food, and general 
Sanitation research. Such an increase would be used to conduct research studies 
on immediate problems relating to new processes in food servicing industries, 
the effect of pollutants on shellfish in shellfish growing areas, sanitation of food 
and water sources on interstate carriers, and waste disposal from interstate 
carriers. 

It is requested that the increase provided by the House be eliminated. The 
administration does not dispute the merits of the program which, if considered 
individually, would warrant the increase. Rather, the administration has 
identified the relative merits of each program and considered them in the light 
of competition for limited fiscal resources. The overriding consideration, there- 
fore must be one of total fund support and not of the level of individual pro- 
grams. In this context, as stated by the Secretary, it is respectfully requested 
that the increase recommended by the House over the President’s budget, be 
eliminated by the Senate. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitz. Now our next item is “Environmental health activi- 
ties.’ We are happy to have you with us, Dr. Price, and we will be 
only too glad to have you proceed in your own way. 

Do you want to put your full statement in the record and sum- 
marize it? 

Dr. Price. I would like to do that; put my full statement in the 
record and summarize it. 

Senator Hity. Fine. We will be happy to have you do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES, ON ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, “Environmental health activi- 
ties” is a new appropriation title under which have been consolidated some of 
the major activities dealing with environmental problems, previously carried in 
appropriations for general assistance to States and sanitary engineering. The 
new appropriation does not include all of the programs of the Service that bear 
on the environment because the transfer of some of these, like several of the 
activities financed under appropriations to the National Institutes of Health, 
present special problems. It is fully anticipated that the composition of this 
appropriation will be revised as a result of continuing study of Public Health 
Service organization, begun as a followup after completion of the Surgeon 
General's report to the Congress on environmental health needs. 

The appropriation for fiscal year 1961 includes the following activities: 

Air pollution. 

Water supply and water pollution. 
Radiological health. 

Milk, food, and general sanitation. 
Occupational health. 

Accident prevention. 

For 1961 an increase of $6.1 million over the 1960 level is requested and will 
bring the appropriation for these activities to $23.8 million. This increase will 
be directed chiefly into the air pollution, water pollution, and radiological 
health programs. 

We have requested as a supplemental in 1960, $350,000 for the procurement 
of long lead-time equipment required to be on hand for the initiation of water 
pollution and radiological health research activities which we plan to begin in 
1961. 

The Surgeon General’s report has dealt in much detail with the size and 
nature of the problems of air pollution, water pollution, radiation, and other en- 
vironmental hazards to the health and well-being of our citizens. 

For this reason, it is unnecessary to dwell on these at length here, but I 
should like to reemphasize that these problems are changing spectacularly and 
in quite direct relationship to the growth of population, industrial development, 
and urbanization. Socio-economic progress has brought many new problems, 
some already upon us and others foreseeable in the very near future, and we 
must gear up to meet them. This determination is reflected in the $6.1 million 
increase requested in this new environmental health appropriation and in the 
request for $785,000 planning funds for an environmental health center at which 
all of the scientific resources at our command can be brought to bear on the 
environment or the health effects of these hazards. 

I would now like to touch briefly upon some of the highlights of these pro- 
grams, both from the standpoint of progress that has been made in the past 
and the things we hope to do in the future, with particular reference to our 
1961 budget request. 

AIR POLLUTION 


As public health officials, we are naturally encouraged by the growing public 
recognition of the increasing blight due to air pollution. Broadly stated, the 
problem is twofold: We do not know with certainty just what air pollution 
is doing to health—particularly with regard to chronic disabilities, such as lung 
eancer, resulting from long-term exposures; and we do not yet have all of the 
technical information which the States, communities, and industry need in their 
air pollution control efforts. The speed and effectiveness with which the control 
of air pollution will be achieved will depend, in large measure, on the findings 
of the research program. In reporting on the extension of the Air Pollution 
Research and Technical Assistance Act of 1955, during the past session of Con- 
gress, the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce states: “In 
1955, when Public Law 159 was enacted, it was clear that air pollution as a 
national problem was growing faster than our Nation’s knowledge of how to 
control it. Today, the problem is still with us.” 

Since passage of the act in 1955, progress is being made on several fronts of 
the Public Health Service air pollution activity. New techniques of sampling, 
measurement. and chemical analysis necessarily have had to be developed or 
Tefined to facilitate certain types of research. An example is the development 
of a new method in the analysis of polycyclic hydrocarbons. It makes possible 
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separate analysis for benzpyrene, a cancer-producing agent, in the presence of 
other hydrocarbons, in about 5 minutes instead of days by older methods. 
Several other significant findings have emerged from medical research in air 
pollution and its effects on man. There is evidence suggesting that the subtle 
but progressive changes that may result from air pollution cause much of the 
distress and disability of our aging population. Certain air pollutants found 
in our cities are known to be experimentally carcinogenic for animals, and 
there is evidence that death rates from certain causes increase markedly with 
urbanization. There is evidence to suggest that the distribution of cancer mor- 
tality within cities is related to the intensity of air pollution. 

The National Air Sampling Network, with about 240 urban and nonurban 
sampling sites throughout the country, is providing basic data on the nature 
and extent of air pollution and on trends in pollution levels. Practical devices 
for use by State and community control officials, such as a portable field test 
kit and an improved smoke inspection guide, have been developed by the air 
pollution program. 

In summary, while we have moved ahead in our research program, in a new 
field such as air pollution we have had to place much emphasis on developing 
the tools of research—methodology, analytical procedures, and instrumentation. 
The tools which are now available must be put to use in fully exploiting promis- 
ing leads. 

With the funds recommended by your committee, we have been able to sig- 
nificantly expand our research on the critical problem of automotive exhaust. 
A unique exposure chamber, in which air pollution of several possible varieties 
can be produced for exposure of animals, vegetation, and humans, has been 
constructed at the Sanitary Engineering Center. While this facility was de 
signed as a multipurpose air pollution test chamber, initially it will be used 
exclusively on automotive exhaust studies. In view of the tremendous increase 
in automotive transportation, projected freeway plans in and around metro- 
politan areas, and increasing kinds and amounts of chemical additives in auto- 
motive fuels, it is our opinion that research in these areas, especially with re 
gard to the effects of automotive exhaust on human health, should be consid- 
erably strengthened. 

Our research program has taken into account the recommendations of the 
National Conference on Air Pollution held in November 1958, and the subse- 
quent deliberations of an Ad Hoc Committee on National Goals in Air Pollu- 
tion Research. The latter group was organized to consider respective roles for 
the Federal Government, the States and communities, and industry, and needed 
program expenditure levels. 

In 1961 the major part of the $600,000 increase requested will be devoted to 
intensifying the research program on the role of automotive exhaust as a factor 
in community air pollution. The specific projects which will be given increased 
emphasis in 1961 include the following: 

1. Exposures of plants and animals to auto exhaust air pollution. Studies 
of irradiated and non-irradiated exhausts will include both short-term and 
long-term exposures, covering acute and chronic effects. The facilities will per- 
mit exposures under conditions comparable to communitywide situations. 

2. Toxicologic studies on fuel additives, with initial emphasis on tetraethyl 
lead. This is important because of recently expressed interest of the petroleum 
industry in increasing the amount of this ‘“antiknock” compound in auto fuel. 

3. Investigations of the atmospheric chemistry of sulfur dioxide and sulfur 
trioxide. Studies on techniques to control these common poliutants at the 
source must be supplemented by an understanding of the atmospheric behavior 
of these gases, including interactions with other pollutants. 

4. Developmental work on the gaseous sampling program of the national air- 
sampling network. To date, the network has concentrated on particulate 
matter. 

5. Studies on the toxicity of specific components of automotive exhaust to 
follow up on the leads provided by research on such known irritants as nitro 
olefins, considered by many to be a principal cause of the eye irritation of smog. 


WATER SUPPLY AND WATER POLLUTION 


The water supply and pollution control program has made encouraging 
progress since the enactment of the new Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
in 1956. 

1. An efficient decentralized program for administration of the waste treat- 
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ment works construction grants is operating smoothly through the regional 
offices of the Department. 

2. State and interstate agency programs for water pollution contro] have been 
strengthened through the effects of the grants provided by the 1956 legislation. 

3. The framework of a national water quality sampling network has been 
established, and development has begun of reliable trend information on 
pollution. 

4. Through the cooperative Arkansas-Red River water quality conservation 
project the Public Health Service is taking its first step in comprehensive pro- 
graming for elimination and prevention of water pollution in a single or spe- 
cific interstate river basin with full consideration for all water resources and 
all water uses. 

5. An active program has been developed for enforcing abatement of interstate 
water pollution. In 11 interstate water areas formal conferences and public 
hearings have been held and remedial action has begun. One interstate case in 
which radioactive materials and other pollutants were found has given rise to 
the first enforcement project to embrace an entire river system—the seven-State 
Colorado Basin—which will get underway next year. 

Although this progress in organizing and initiating major programs is impres- 
sive, a rather substantial unmet national need still exists. An increase of 
$2,118,000 is requested for 1961 which will be devoted to augmenting operations 
where the needs are most urgent. 

1. Work will begin on comprehensive basinwide programs for water pollution 
control in the interstate river systems for which major Federal water resource 
development expenditures already are underway or are being planned. It is 
important that the Public Health Service, in cooperation with the States, develop 
and carry out these plans promptly. Existing and future pollution, if allowed 
to persist and grow, will damage or even destroy the usefulness of the water 
that will be impounded in these development projects. In many instances, 
the completed plans for the control of pollution will directly influence the locations 
of the projects, as well as the determination of their economic feasibility. In all 
instances, pollution control programs are necessary to make these projects fully 
effective in serving the multiple uses of water they contemplate. 

2. The water quality trend data program will be extended to cover additional 
selected water sampling points. This coverage is essential to obtain data that 
will indicate the net results of pollution and abatement measures, by showing 
where the growth of pollution has been slowed and where it is continuing to 
increase. 

3. The enforcement program will be expanded to evaluate interstate pollution 
and introduce formal proceedings to deal with situations the program has not 
yet reached, and to improve surveillance of the streams where abatement actions 
already have been undertaken. 

4. The project to enforce abatement of water pollution, including radioactive 
substances from all uranium ore processing, will be extended to encompass all 
interstate pollution in the Colorado River Basin. This is a new development 
in this project that has occurred in the past few weeks. The first session of a 
formal conference to identify the interstate water pollution problems in this 
seven-State area was held in January 1960. 

Establishment of the necessary specialized laboratory facilities in the area 
will begin late in this fiscal year, through the supplemental appropriation men- 
tioned earlier. Full scale field operations will begin in 1961. This is the first 
instance in which so many States have joined in recognizing the potential use- 
fulness of the Federal enforcement program as a tool for focusing joint Federal- 
State efforts on the cleanup of a major river basin. Control of uranium process- 
ing pollution, which includes both radioactive materials and dangerously poison- 
ous heavy metals, will be sought first because of the acute hazards presented by 
these materials. These operations will be carried out in such a way as to deter- 
mine and correct the most dangerous types of pollution as soon as possible. Field 
investigations extending over a considerable period of time would follow. These 
investigations would lead to abatement of pollution from other mining and ore 
processing operations, irrigation flows, food processing, and other industrial 
wastes as well as municipal sewage, all of which are degrading the Colorado 
River and its tributaries. 

5. The 1961 increase will provide a beginning in a research project on the basic 
phenomena involved in removal of all contaminants from water—to seek new 
methods by which sewage and waste waters may be purified beyond the present 
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possibilities. Already, in many places, economic growth is dependent upon the 
reuse of waters that have been used before in the same water use systems or in 
upstream agricultural, industrial, or municipal systems. The best waste water 
treatments we can now apply leave troublesome residuals in the discharges from 
these systems. At the same time the water resources are showing an increasing 
pollution by new chemical contaminants that are not removed or made harmless 
by present treatment processes. This, a very real problem, is posed by the 
inadequacy of today’s waste treatment methods in the growing number of situa- 
tions in which the waters of a stream must be repeatedly used. 


RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 


We are proud of the speed and effectiveness with which our new radiological 
health program has developed to meet this all-pervasive problem. The increase 
appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1960 is being fully used to build up 
basic services needed to assure protection of the public from harmful radiation 
exposure. 

Representative of our progress are the two laboratory facilities which have 
been established; one at Montgomery, Ala., and the other at Las Vegas, Nev. 
These facilities make possible the needed expansion of our capacity for specific 
radioisotopic analysis of milk and other environmental samples, as well as some 
biological samples. Their establishment permits the expansion of the number of 
milk sampling stations to provide a wider geographical distribution of sample 
collection points, thus making possible better evaluation of trends of radio- 
activity levels, including strontium 90, in milk. They also make possible more 
adequate technical support of State programs in radiological health, including 
training of State personnel, enabling the development of more effective State 
programs. 

To provide better radiation protection in diagnostic and therapeutic practices, 
we are negotiating for an applied X-ray protection laboratory and associated 
training facilities at Rockville, Md. This facility will serve as a base for the 
development of practical protection techniques, demonstration teams, and tech- 
nical assistance to States on specific problems. 

Direct technical assistance to the States in the development and conduct of 
adequate State programs to protect the population from radiation hazards also 
is being expanded through addition of radiological health consultants to the 
staffs of a number of our regional offices, as well as assignment of a number of 
such specially trained personnel directly to State departments of health. Asa 
basis for much of this work, a program is underway to inventory radiological 
health activities and problems in the individual States. Surveys have been com- 
pleted in 32 of the States. Additional basic material for determining national 
goals and program needs is available as the result of a conference held last April 
in Denver, Colo., with State and local health people from all parts of the 
country, members of the National Advisory Committee on Radiation, and repre- 
sentatives of Atomic Energy Commission and other areas of Federal Government 
having an interest in radiological health problems. 

A continuing high priority area of need in radiological health is for additional 
technically trained personnel to carry out programs at all levels of government. 
The training activities of the Service, designed to help meet this need, have 
been expanded by the addition of more short-term courses being given at the 
Sanitary Engineering Center in Cincinnati and the number of Service officers 
taking graduate academic work in the field. 

One of the major goals of our research program has been the development 
of improved methodology for the detection and measurement of radiation in 
the environment in order to develop some of the important tests needed for 
State and local radiological health operations. The results of several years of 
research and field tests of analytical methods is now available in a publication 
entitled, “The Radionuclide Analyses of Environmental Samples, a Laboratory 
Manual of Methodology.” 

Additional research activities being undertaken include among others various 
epidemiological studies designed to assess the effects of radiation on man and 
further investigations of the relationship of radioactive rock outcroppings and 
congenital malformations along the lines of studies completed last year in New 
York State. 

In 1961 our problem will be to sustain the program growth and momentum 
that the growing appropriations for this program have permitted, with priority 
emphasis on (1) the continuation and expansion of research urgently needed 
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to provide a base for realistic standards for radiation protection, (2) more 
extensive technical support to meet growing. State demands for full development 
of their radiological health programs, and (38) further intensification of train- 
ing activities to provide the critically needed competencies required for the ade- 
quate operation of these programs. 

Both the Surgeon General’s National Advisory Committee on Radiation and 
the National Committee on Radiation Protection and Measurement have em- 
phasized the need for an intensive research effort to produce adequate data 
upon which realistic radiation protection standards may be based. Conse- 
quently, our research program in 1961 gives major emphasis to the study of 
health effects of radiation on humans and methodology which will provide an 
effective assessment of the future effects. 

Key projects include: A study of X-ray pelvimetry cases—their offspring 
and associated malignancies, and a companion investigation on the effects of 
radiation exposure during pregnancy; the development of improved methodology 
for milk surveillance; epidemiological assessment of radiation exposure, using 
a population sampling methodology and improvement of nuclide identification 
methodology by determination of the feasibility of measuring current intakes 
and excretions of significant radionuclides by humans. 

In the technical assistance area, the increase requested will permit the staffing 
of all regional offices with at least one radiological specialist and make possible 
assignments of technical consultants to approximately two-thirds of the States. 

The increase requested for training activities will permit a reasonable con- 
tinuation and expansion of (1) projects designed to provide the long-term train- 
ing needed to produce technical and professional personnel necessary for proper 
direction and development of radiological health programs; and (2) short-term 
topical training of technicians and others to provide them with knowledge needed 
to perform specific functions within such programs. 

An increase of $3,374,000 is included in the budget to cover these planned 
activities. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 


In addition, this appropriation provides for activities dealing with milk, inter- 
state carrier food sanitation and general sanitation, occupational health, and 
accident prevention activities, all of which are being carried at the 1960 level 
in this budget. 

In its report on the 1960 appropriation, the House committee included the 
following statement: 

“The committee expects that, within the amount provided. additional attention 
be given to this division’s activities in connection with interstate shipment of 
milk, shellfish sanitation and inspection of interstate carriers.” 

In response to this directive, $387.500 was transferred into these programs 
from other ‘Sanitary engineering” items and was channeled directly to the ac- 
tivities referred to by the committee. 

To the extent of this amount, attention has been given to relieving deficiencies 
in the interstate certification operations for milk and shellfish and in the sanitary 
inspection of airlines, trains, buses, and interstate vessels. Field inspection 
operations will be bolstered as a result of this shift but the pressures from the 
other environmental problems precluded our increasing backup research or other 
services of the program. 

MANAGEMENT FUND 


A significant change in this year’s budget is a proposal for the establishment of 
a Bureau of State Services management fund. As the Bureau has grown in size 
the old method of distributing the cost of a variety of central services has become 
outmoded. It became increasingly difficult to determine the total amount of 
funds allocated to rather large organizational units and costly to administer the 
numerous allotments required in connection with the multiple financing of such 
units. The same situation confronted the National Institutes of Health a number 
of years ago and the NIH management fund has provided a satisfactory solution. 

We provose to utilize the fund for centralized activities of the Bureau in Wash- 
ington, of the Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, and of the Sanitary En- 
gineering Center in Cincinnati. Advances to the fund would be made from Public 
Health Service appropriations for which services are to be rendered. Formulas 
for determining the amount to be advanced from each appropriation for services 
to be performed would take into consideration such factors as the number of 
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personnel to be serviced, the number of square feet of space assigned, and the 
dollar level of each program. 

The use of this fund represents an improvement in the method of budgeting 
central services expenses because it consolidates the accounting under one head- 
ing, it facilitates the management and control of these expenses, and it greatly 
simplifies the fiscal accounting and reporting for them. In the first year of opera- 
tion it is estimated that obligations for activities utilizing this funding mecha- 
nism will amount to $3,673,000. The supporting justification material shows the 
purpose for which funds will be utilized and the amount allocated to each or- 
ganizational unit. Information of this kind was not available under the previous 
method of financing. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 

In the face of these tremendous and growing impacts, the programs dealing 
with these special environmental hazards have all felt increasingly intense 
needs for additional research facilities. Additional research supporting facilities 
in the biological and physical sciences and those required for the assessment 
of physiological and toxicological effects and etiological relationships, are 
required by all of the activities. Consequently, it is proposed to augment our 
Cincinnati facility to increase our capability of focusing on the investigation 
and evaluation of the health effects of the various environmental hazards. 
The Sanitary Engineering Center, located on a 2l-acre Government-owned 
tract, could serve as the nucleus for this development. It is estimated that 
approximately 250,000 square feet of net assignable space is needed for this 
purpose, with construction cost of about $19 nmrillion. In 1961 $785,000 is re- 
quested for developing plans for this environmental health center, including 
designs and drawings. 

ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


Dr. Price. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, “Environ- 
mental health” is a new appropriation title under which have been 
consolidated some of the major activities dealing with environmental 
problems, previously carried in appropriations for general assistance 
to States and sanitary engineering. It is possible, however, the com- 
position of this Pon srt pple may be revised following the study of 
Public Health Service organization now underway as a followup to 
the Surgeon General’s report to the Congress on environmental health. 

This “appropriation for fiscal year ‘1961 includes the following: 
Air pollution, water pollution, radiological health, milk, food, and 
general sanitation, occupational health, ‘and accident prevention. 

For fiscal year 1961 an increase of $6,115,700 over the fiscal year 
1960 level is requested to bring the amount for these activities to 
$23,350,000. ‘This increase will be directed chiefly into the air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, and radiological health programs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR 1960 


We are also requesting as a supplemental in fiscal year 1960, $350,000 
for the procurement of long leadtime equipment required to be on 
hand to begin work in water pollution and radiological health research 
activities scheduled to start in 1961. 

In addition to the changes proposed in the appropriation structure 
for our programs, we are changing our method of budgeting for man- 
agement services this year. This will be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of a management fund similar to that authorized by the 
Congress for the National Institutes of Health to which will be ad- 
vanced the estimated costs of all centrally furnished services such as 
research services, business operations, and program direction which 
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are provided by staff personnel at the Washington headquarters, the 
Communicable Diseases Center, and the Sanitary Engineering Cen- 
ter. Under this proposal the total funds for eac +h central service unit 
will be reflected in the management fund justification. This will per- 

mit operating costs to be charged against one allotment rather than 
several as is the case under the present system. It is antic ipated that 
this arrangement will result in a budget presentation that 1s more in- 
formative to the Congress and one that will reflect program levels 
more accurately than heretofore. 


NEFD FOR MORE ADEQUATI ACTIVITIES 


The Surgeon General has already discussed the needs for more ade- 
quate environmental health activities. Environmental problems are 
changing spectacularly—growing and changing in direct relation- 
ship to our sharp increase in population, the ste: adily increasing trend 
to metropolitan centers, and the upsurge in industrial development. 
All of this represents progress, but it also has brought many new 
problems, and caused some older problems now more urgently to de- 
mand added attention. Others are clearly foreseeable in the near 
future. The high priority we attach to these problems is reflected in 
the increase requested in this new appropriation, and in the request 
for funds to plan an expanded environmental health center where 
we can concentrate and more effectively use our resources. 

I would like now to touch briefly on a few activities: 


AIR POLLUTION 


In air pollution, we are encouraged by the research progress that 
has been made and by the growing public awareness of the impor- 
tance of this problem in the last year. But our twofold problem still 
remains to be solved. Simply put, we do not yet know with any cer- 
tainty what air pollution is doing to people’s health—especially the 
long-term exposures, and partic ul: rly with regard to chronic impair- 
ments and major disabilities such as lung cancer. 

Secondly, we do not yet have all of the technical information nec- 
essary for States, communities, and industry to put into effect their 
own air pollution control efforts. Our research program is aimed at 
both of these shortcomings, and there are indications that progress is 
forthcoming also in both fields. 

The matter of auto exhaust and its relation to air pollution will 
receive emphasis in 1961. We have embarked on a major research 
undertaking on this problem with the funds rec ommended by your 
committee last year, and a principal part of the increase requested 
will go into five new projects, all directed at gaining knowledge in 
this area. 

WATER POLLUTION 


In the water supply and water pollution control program, again 
it is possible to say that progress has been made. But there are 
many problems in this field that demand much more attention than 
has been given to them. 
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FIVE MAJOR AREAS OF EMPHASIS IN WATER POLLUTION 


There are five major areas of emphasis in water pollution. The 
speedup of the enforcement program is important among these. 
Action will begin to improve the pollution status of another great river 
system under the very recent agreement to start an enforcement study 
of the entire Colorado River Basin. 

In addition to the Colorado River Basin re our plans for the 
future contemplated in this appropriation are in four major areas: 
Basinwide programs for those interstate river systems for which 
major Federal resource development projects are underway or 
planned; extension of the national water quality network to addi- 
tional sampling points; further expansion of the enforcement pro- 
gram into regions of the country that have not yet been touched; and 
fin: uly, the beginning of basic research to seek new methods by which 
the sewage and waste waters may be purified beyond the present 
possibilities. 

RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


In the radiological health program, we are proud of the speed with 
which our activities have developed to expand the measures for pro- 
tection of the public from excessive radiation exposure. The increase 
appropriated by Congress for 1960 is being fully used to build up 
basic services needed to deal with the many and complex problems 
in this field. 

In 1961 it is important to maintain the program growth and mo- 
mentum that we have achieved thus far. We plan to give priority 
emphasis to: (1) The continuation and expansion of research ur- 
gently needed to provide a base for realistic standards for radiation 
protection; (2) more extensive technical support to meet growing 
State demands for full development of their radiological health pro- 
grams; (3) further intensification of training activities to provide 
the critically needed competencies required for the adequate opera- 
tion of these programs. 

In addition, this appropriation provides for activities dealing with 
milk, food, and interstate carrier sanitation, and general engineer- 
ing, occupational health, and accident prevention activities, “all of 
which are being carried at the 1960 level in this budget. 

The categorical programs dealing with these special environmental 
problems have all displayed ine reasingly serious needs for additional 
research facilities to carry on their ‘present programs. Additional 
research supporting facilities in the biological and physical sciences 
and those required for the assessment of physiological and toxicologi- 
cal effects and their relations to the cause of disease are required by 
all of these activities. Consequently, it is proposed to augment our 
Cincinnati facility to increase our capability of focusing on the 
investigation and evaluation of the health effects of the various en- 
vironmental hazards. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to answer any questions that you 
may have concerning these programs or the planning estimate for 
the proposed additional research facilities. Mr. Hollis, the Asso- 
ciate Chief of Bureau of State Services, is here with me, as well as the 
chiefs of the pr incipal programs provided for in this appropriation. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Monroney ? 
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MAJOR AREAS OF EMPHASIS IN AIR POLLUTION 


Senator Monroney. You mentioned that there are five major areas 
of e mphi isis In water pollution. Could you detail these? 

Dr. Price. I shall be glad to give you some information on this. 
The items are for automotive exhaust studies, an increase in that 
activity: a study of chemical research problems, the expansion of 
our national air sampling network. The five, I believe, sir, related 
its reaknsaninet ian water activity. 

Senator Monronry. You state in your statement: 

The matter of auto exhaust and its relation to air pollution will receive 
emphasis in 1961. We have embarked on a major research undertaking on this 
problem with the funds recommended by your committee last year, and a prin- 
cipal part of the increase request that will go into five new projects, all directed 
at gaining knowledge in this area. 

It must be in the field of air pollution. 

Dr. Pricer. The five I refer to there are research on air pollution 
control methods to develop more efficient and economically feasible 
control devices: second, the development of chemical and physical 
methods for the identification and measurement of air pollutants to 
provide for the development of control techniques and a baseline for 
the understanding of the effects. One of the difficulties at the present 
time is the great difficulty in measuring the large number of compo- 
nents of the atmosphere. 

The third item of these is the development of instrumentation for 
the identification and measurement and then the expansion of the 
national air sampling network. We have approximately 240 urban 
and nonurban sites furnishing, on a routine basis, data on particular 
air pollution levels. One of the principal deficiencies in our sampling 
program at the present time is the lack of data on gaseous components 
and with the development of a promising gas sampler by the Public 
Health Service we want to start on sampling the gas constituents and 
then we propose to do work on meteorologic and agricultural activities, 
using plants as an indicator of air pollution. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF AIR POLLUTION 


Senator Monroney. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that most of 
our efforts so far have not been directed at the cure but at - what 
goes on. I mean we have pretty definite information in the area in 
pl: ices such as Los Angeles, that that is in a crisis stage, and y - Sei 
your report and your detail of these new studies, Doctor Price, I do 
not see any answer coming up, although there has been work pur- 
portedly on it in many sections of the country for many years. Now 
it seems to me someplace we have to reach the point where we start 
to study the sampling and then try to come up with a cure for this. 

Dr. Price. Well, Senator Monroney, as we see it, it is to learn 
enough about the nature of air pollution so that we can suggest some 
fairly pinpointed approaches to the relief of the pollution, because 
the problem is so complex it is almost impossible to deal with it as a 
mass phenomena. We fee] it is essential to know which of the com- 
ponents of air pollution have the most important health effects and 
to learn their sources so there can be a more selective application of 
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control methods. This is the nature of the activity we are engaged 
in at the present time. 


ABATEMENT OF AIR POLLUTION BY REGULATORY MEANS 


Now there have been, as the Surgeon General referred to in his 
opening statement, a number of attempts to deal with the phason 
of pollution through regulatory means. At the present time this has 
probably reached its greatest development in the State of California 
and that is with respect to the automobile exhaust problem and the 
development of some standards in the regulation during this past 
year, 

We have been participating, consulting with the State in the de- 
velopment of these; but at the present time we have not yet begun 
to have any effective measure of the success that this will achieve. 
We are working toward this end. 

Senator Monroney. The thing that frightens me is that this is so 
dangerous, and I am taking the words of ne public health doctors 
as Well as others, this is very dangerous and it is probably one of the 
causes of the things that give us lung cancer; so I would like to see 
something moving toward its solution rather ‘ths an just still studying 
the nature of the problem. 


CONCENTRATION ON PROBLEMS IN ONE AREA 


Now if you will take the place where you have your worst satura- 
tion of impurities in the air, which is probably Los Angeles, and trv 
to correct that on a crash program, then I think we could move out 
to areas where the air is less contaminated and again begin to try to 
work in that field, too. Perhaps we may be covering too many of the 
50 States with problems that might today be important but somewhat 
minor to the huge problem of the great determination that goes on 
in the fog-infested areas. 

Dr. Price. We feel this is certainly one of the most important prob- 
lems of the environment today and we would like to work as rapidly 
as Is possible to do something toward the objective that you suggest, sir. 


SOURCES OF CONTAMINATION 


Senator Monronry. Do you know today whether this contamination 
comes from, primarily and percentagewise, from automobile exhaust, 
refinery smoke, or from burning rubbish or the other things that have 
been mentioned, given in a table of studies on Los Angeles? 

Dr. Price. This differs a great deal from community to community. 
In Los Angeles, there is considerable information on this subject and 
I will be pleased to have the information contained in the record. 

Senator Monronry. You do know the picture in Los Angeles, the 
sources 4 

Dr. Price. Yes, sir. There is more information about the situation 
in Los Angeles than in most of our cities, yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. They have had it for 5 or 6 years. It has been 
a basic problem out there and it seems to me that we should be moving 
forward on this. I know there have been temporary measures as to 
people who have smoky cars and things of that kind, but there has 
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been no program of action that would actually diminish the air con- 
tamination. 
Dr. Price. Mr. Hollis has a comment to make with respect to that. 
Senator Monroney. All right, Mr. Hollis. 


IMPACT OF MODERN TECH NOLOGY 


Mr. Howuis. Senator, we have here a good example of what we are 
up against now as we move forward in the environmental health field; 
that is, health problems of the physical environment, problems of 
modern technology and the resultant impact on people. In air pollu- 
tion, we know in Los Angeles, for example, the more significant in- 
fluences that were contr ibuting to the visual smog initi: lly were the 
industrial discharges from major industries, and the trash. -burning 
problems from some 3 million backyard incinerators. Now these 
have been removed or greatly reduced. These influences have been 
brought under reasonable control. Now in the meantime the 
population i in Los Angeles has increased at a phenomenal rate and I 
think the scientists are all agreed that the more significant factor at 
the moment is the exhaust from automotive vehic les. There are some 
3 million such vehicles as opposed to about a third that number some 
years back. In other words, as one influence is brought under some 
measure of control in the Los Angeles area, the growth and the weight 
of other influences have kept the situation pretty well aggravated. We 
know this, too, that the smog itself results from interactions in the 
atmosphere; the presence of sunlight coupled with the peculiar con- 
dition where the air stagn: ates—when the winds do not blow strong 
enough—and we have extended inversions. The question of elimi- 
nating smog in Los Angeles, in all frankness, has to be conducted 
within the practical limit of economics. What we are doing in the 
situation is trying to understand specifically what contaminants are 
causing the greatest difficulty, smog, for example, and what contami- 
nants may have measurable health effects. In the meantime there is 
a tightening up of all of the influences, the composite of which, are 
causing the problem. We are confident now with, for example, this 
blow- by device on automobiles, that it will be a standard requirement 
in the cars of that area, and we hope in time on cars in all areas. 

The problem is that this device will eliminate only about 20 to 40 
percent of exhaust. The range varies with the age and condition of 
acar. The point I am trying to make is that we are moving so fast 
with more cars, more machines, more use of machines and more people, 
that it is unlikely any action is going to completely eliminate the prob- 
lem. What we must do is ¢ ontain, not eliminate, keep it within bounds 
to be sure it does not affect health and hopefully to reduce personal 
inconvenience. Some of these problems are going to remain with us, 
and in all frankness, we do not understand all of them. 





LEGISLATIVE CONSIDERATION FOR COMPULSORY CONTROL 


Senator Monroney. I appreciate that, but you know and everyone 
knows that one of the major contributing causes among these others 
which have met with some degree of success has been the exhaust of 
the automobile. Now we have been hearing for about 2 or 3 years, 
about these blow-by devices and these recye cling exhausts, and I ask 
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when will we begin to install these or when can we talk about cars 
being in interstate commerce or something like that that will have to 
be so equipped ¢ 

Congress, I think, is patient and ready to act. We are frightened 
with the possibility of causing lung cancer and other things and we 
would like to have some target date to know about this. I mean, I 
should think the Government itself should be ev valuating it and saying 
“This will work,” then we will be in a position, whether the manu- 
facturers choose to put them in or not, to really begin to consider the 
problem seriously from a legislative standpoint: 


INSTALLATION DATE OF EXHAUST REDUCING DEVICES ON AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Horus. We certainly share your view on this. As I say, on 
the blowby device, I think they are going to put them on new cars 
in the immediate future. From what we learned in Detroit on the 
question of the devices for further reducing exhaust, these are about 
ready for actual use. 

Senator Monroney. They are about ready. Now when will it be 
ready ¢ 

Mr. Horus. That is a bit difficult to answer. 

Senator Monroney. Well, you have worked with them in Detroit. 
You are certainly working with the automobile manufacturers. I 
will not ask you to get it from the top of your head right now, but 
will you put in the record the best estimate of those people who work 
in this field, those people who have worked in this field for years, 
when will be the time we will equip cars with some kind of smog- 
reducing or exhaust fume removing devices ? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF DEVICES 


Mr. Hous. Sir, I will say, there are devices at present that will 
reduce the exhaust on the cars. 

Senator Monroney. By 40 percent, would you say ? 

Mr. Howus. That, on an average, I would say at least reduce it 
by 50 percent or perhaps even more. It is a costly device. It will 
wear out pretty fast, too. Its length of life is somewhat restricted. 
For some of these practical reasons, I think, the industry is trying to 
iron these out before going into mass production. For example, if 
a device could be added for $200 per car, to say nothing of the main- 
tenance and upkeep, this would amount to some $1 billion in expendi- 
tures in the State of California so we are talking here about ap 
real expense. We should be reasonably sure that a device will : 
least take out what we think must come out and show some srdtidios 
of success in this area before it goes into mass production. 


COST OF INSTALLATION 


Senator Monroney. Then, what you are telling me, is that a sys- 
tem which costs $200 per car is available today which would reduce 
the impurities that we feel are hazardous by 50 percent. You would 
say that is the best known technique that we now have on the exhaust 
problem. Is that a fair summation ? 

Mr. Hoxuts. What I meant to say, Senator, was this: I was using the 
a as an example, if it could be done for $200. The capital cost for 

California would be in the $1 billion r: ange. As I understand what 
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current devices would cost to install, it is somewhere in the $150 to 
S400 range. 


ESTIMATED COST AND EFFECTIVENESS OF EXHAUST DEVICE 


Senator Monronry. There has been work going on on this problem 
for a long time, or at least the public thinks there has, and certainly 
they are entitled to more accurate estimates of what could be done and 
what has been achieved and what looks likely to yield some results. If 
you could tell this committee, I wish you would submit a st: itement, 
with due regard to your contacts with the automobile manufacturers, as 
to what we can expect in cost, in performance, and as to the date it will 
be ready to be installed on new cars. Perhaps there will be a different 
cost. involved when you put it on a new car as compared to an old ear. 
Then at least we can have some basis, some estimate of what your work 
has come up with. 

Mr. Houuts. If I may, Senator, I have this one point to make: The 
Public Health Service program in the air pollution field, as [am sure 
you will recall, is now in its third year. We have not had too much 
time to get into this particular problem. 

Senator Monronry. Well I think you are treating this like you do 
the experimental researches where you go into determining 100 differ- 
ent types of cancer and things of that kind. This part of this is not 
quite as difficult, I would think, particularly for one area. If we cure 
that one area, then we will have the experience to move on to another 
area. Certainly, I think we should wrap up some kind of package 
which looks like the best possible result from the automakers tech- 
nology and from the best results of your testing of this and then get 
something so that the public will know what we can e xpect. 

We could go on investigating and sampling the air for the next 20 
vears, but if we do not get a gimmick that will get rid of these noxious 
exhausts by perh: aps returning them to the motor or some other such 
way, we will not make much progress. Will you give us a statement 
as to that? 

Mr. Houuts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have anything else, Senator Monroney 4 

Senator Monroney. No, Mr. Chairman. 


CoLoRADO BASIN StTupy 


Senator Hiti. Let me ask you one other question. 

How much is included in your estimate for the Colorado Basin 
study? Is it $420,006? ; 

Dr. Price. $401,700. 

Senator Hinn. All right, Mr. Hollis, if you will provide us with 
that statement we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Hotuts. I will be glad to. 

Senator Hrii. Let me ask you this: Is there anything we can do to 
help expedite this work which Senator Monroney has been talking 
about here? If there is anything we can do let us know about it. 

Mr. Hous. If I may include that in the statement for the record, 
I would like to do that, sir. 

Senator Hinn. All right, any suggestions you might have as to what 
we might do to help expedite this work, you may include that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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NATURE OF AIR POLLUTION PROBLEM 


The nature and sources of the air pollution problems in our urban communities 
vary from locality to locality. The preponderant discussion of automobile emis- 
sions in this statement is not necessarily indicative of the role of the automobile 
as a source of air pollution throughout the United States. To achieve proper 
perspective, the automobile must be considered in relation to all other sources 
of air pollution in each locality. Governmental control of air pollution is con- 
sidered a responsibility of State and local governments, and determination of the 
degree and nature of source control, including emissions from the automobile, 
must be that of the States and local governments. 

In Los Angeles, following the expenditure of many millions of dollars to control 
other sources, the major remaining uncontrolled source of air pollution is the 
automobile. Aside from carbon monoxide and other pollutants, emissions from 
the automobile include hydrocarbons and oxides of nitrogen, which react photo- 
chemically in the atmosphere to produce the eye-irritating, vegetation-damaging, 
visibility reducing “smog.” This phenomenon now occurs in many cities through- 
out the United States and cannot be considered unique to Los Angeles. 

Much effort by industry and government has been devoted to the control of the 
constitutents of automobile emissions which have been shown to be associated 
with the types of “smog” manifestations noted above. The greater part of this 
effort has been directed toward reducing hydrocarbon emissions. Gasoline- 
powered vehicles have a number of unclosed vents through which such pollutants 
can escape to the atmosphere; namely, the exhaust pipe, the carburetor vent, the 
gas tank vent, and the crankease vent. Except under certain climatic conditions, 
hydrocarbon emission by direct evaporation from the fuel system (carburetor 
and tank) constitutes a relatively minor portion of the total. 


AFTERBURNERS 


The bulk of the hydrocarbon emissions from automobiles comes from the 
engine exhaust. Several devices are currently under development which would 
make more complete the combustion initiated in the engine with the aim of 
converting the hydrocarbons in the exhaust stream into carbon dioxide and 
water. These so-called afterburners are of two types: (1) Those which pro- 
mote oxidation of the pollutants by contact with a catalytic material; and (2) 
those which oxidize by direct combustion. 

One type of catalytic unit operates in a relatively low temperature range: 
while it can effect a desirable reduction in hydrocarbons in the exhaust, it has 
no effect on carbon monoxide. Another type employs a high temperature 
catalyst and is generally effective in oxidizing carbon monoxide as well as 
hydrocarbons. All catalytic afterburners require several minutes of engine 
operation before the catalyst reaches the required temperature. In addition, 
many catalysts oxidize some hydrocarbons in preference to others. Also, the 
effectiveness of the catalysts thus far studied decreases with use because of 
“poisoning” due to lead compounds and catalyst attrition. These factors com- 
bine to reduce the expected efficiency of catalytic afterburners; at the present 
Stage of their development it appears possible to obtain an efficiency of approxi- 
mately 70 percent hydrocarbon reduction for about 12,000 miles of car operation. 
The large-scale production of catalytic afterburners involves solution of engineer- 
ing problems of miniaturization and selection of durable, inexpensive materials. 
Also, severe odor problems, presumably from partial oxidation products of 
exhaust constituents, are associated with the use of some catalytic units. 

The direct flame type of afterburner is simple in principle, but the design 
of an effective device is complicated by the extremely variable conditions of 
exhaust gas flow. One device under development provides rather precise heat 
conservation and control of auxiliary air for combustion and thus avoids any 
requirement for supplemental fuel to maintain combustion during lean exhaust 
cycles. The direct flame afterburner becomes operative very soon after starting 
the engine. Its overall efficiency of over 90 percent in burning hydrocarbons 
and carbon monoxide should not decrease materially with us if reasonable main- 
tenance of the device is provided. Industry representatives advise that cost of 
production of direct flame afterburners will be affected by the difficulties of 
miniaturization and by the requirement for use of materials capable of with- 
Standing the very high temperatures developed. 
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“BLow-By” DEVICES 


The recent realization that gases escaping from the crankcase vent, while 
small in volume, contain hydrocarbons up to about one-third of the total of 
such losses from the engine, has focused attention on means for their control. 
Simple and inexpensive devices can be installed to vent these “blow-by” gases to 
the intake manifold for combustion in the engine. Such devices will not, of 
course, affect the gases from the exhaust pipe which still remain the principal 
source of pollution from motor vehicles. Unless “blow-by” losses are sup- 
pressed, however, the reduction of smog-forming hydrocarbons in vehicular 
emissions can never be more than about 60 percent. 

The automobile industry has reported that the cost of “blow-by” control 
devices on a new car will be less than $25. The cost of such a device on a car 
currently in use would be somewhat greater. Informal advice from industry 
representatives indicates a current estimate of approximately $200 for a direct 
flame afterburner installed in a new car and approximately one-half that 
amount for a catalytic afterburner. For installation on used cars, the cost might 
be expected to somewhat exceed these figures. 


CURRENT STATUS OF REGULATION OF AUTOMOBILE EXHAUST 


The automobile industry has announced that “blow-by” control devices will be 
installed on 1961 models of cars to be sold in California. Since the devices are 
simple, they apparently could be installed on all 1961 models in any area where 
required. Large-scale installation of “blow-by” devices on existing automobiles 
would present more problems due to the variety of makes and models for which 
adaptation would be necessary. 

The development of catalytic and direct flame afterburners has reached the 
stage where, if their installation is required, it should be possible to make them 
available on the new 1962 model cars. The problems associated with the 
installation of these devices on earlier model cars undoubtedly will be much more 
difficult. Installation on existing cars could only be effectuated over a period 
of years because of the intricate relationship of the device to the individual 
car make and model. 

Among State and local governments, which have the regulatory powers in 
relation to air pollution, none has, as yet, promulgated any requirement for the 
installation of devices to control pollutant emissions from automobiles. The 
California State Legislature has recently approved legislation which would 
authorize this step in the State of California. The proposed plan would require 
the installation of exhaust emission control devices within 1 year after the certi- 
fication of at least two devices which would meet the requirements of standards 
promulgated by the State health department. The standards in question were 
officially adopted recently after comprehensive consideration of all of the scien- 
tific factors involved. In the development of these standards, the Public Health 
Service participated actively by extending Federal assistance to the State and 
making available the resources from the sanitary engineering center and else- 
where. 

The installation of exhaust control devices, unless more simple and reliable 
devices are developed than now foreseen, will not in itself guarantee reduction 
in automotive vehicle emissions. Periodic testing of such devices apparently will 
be necessary to assure the maintenance or replacement necessary for their con- 
tinued effective functioning. Only preliminary considerations have been given 
to the development of any such inspection or testing system. 

Automobile exhaust is but one part of the air pollution problem. In Los 
Angeles it is the major part but in many other areas other sources of air pollu- 
tion are of overriding significance. 


OTHER AIR POLLUTANTS 


Air pollution today is characterized by the simultaneous outpouring in urban 
areas of a large variety of gases, fumes, and solids, in many cases followed by 
chemical reactions and physical combinations among them in the atmosphere 
itself. The air in populous areas contains hundreds of chemical compounds 
discharged by man’s activities. These pollutants, amounting to thousands of 
tons daily in a large city, come from incomplete combustion of various fuels and 
wastes in home and factory, from automobiles and other vehicles, from evapora- 
tion of many commonly used volatile substances, from electric power generation, 
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from any industrial or other processing resulting in the evolution of dusts, fumes, 
and gases. The nature and extent of air pollution problems vary from locality 
to locality much as the activities of people themselves. 

The concentration of pollutants in the atmosphere at any time depends on the 
interplay of several factors: (1) The quantity being emitted; (2) the vertical 
and horizontal aerial dispersion of the pollutants from their sources; and 
(3) the chemical and physical reactions in the air which alter the nature of the 
pollutants. 

Serious as it may be today, the air pollution problem threatens to worsen in 
the coming years. ‘The present-day forces which are accelerating this develop- 
ment include increasing population, urbanization, industrialization, and scientific 
research which creates new processes and products. 

In our industrial society, air pollution can never be completely eliminated. 
But it can and must be controlled within the limits imposed by human health and 
welfare. 


ECONOMIC, AGRICULTURAL, AND HEALTH EFFECTS OF AIR POLLUTION 


Air pollution has long been recognized as causing nuisance, irritation, and 
economic loss. Recent estimates of economic damages due to air pollution in 
the United States are as high as $7.5 billion each year, exclusive of the costs of 
possible health damage. These economic losses arise from corrosion of metals 
and other materials, fuel losses due to incomplete combustion, soiling, damage 
to vegetation and livestock, interference with visibility, interference with produc- 
tion and services, and decrease in property values. 

Even more important is the scientific evidence as to the effects of air pollution 
on human health. The acute lethal potential of air pollution has been demon- 
strated by the disasters which occurred in the Meuse Valley of Belgium in 1930, 
in Donora, Pa., in 1948, and in London, England, in 1952 and 1956. Other health 
effects range from transitory irritation of the eyes, nose, and throat, to more 
subtle and long-range physiologic changes contributing to chronic illness or 
premature death. 

For example, there is increasing evidence that the incidence of certain cancers 
may be influenced by air pollution. Deaths due to lung cancer occur more fre- 
quently in cities than in rural areas. As city size increases, the lung cancer 
death rate also increases. This urban increase cannot be accounted for by 
variation in smoking habits. 

The explanation of this greater frequency of lung cancer in urban, as compared 
with rural, environments may lie in the presence of carcinogens found in the 
air of cities. Soot, tar, and smoke resulting from incomplete combustion of coal 
and oil and other fuels contain a number of polycyclic hydrocarbons that 
produce neoplasms in certain laboratory animals. Considerable quantities of 
3,4-benzyprene, for example, are present in the atmospheres of cities. Research 
conducted by the Public Health Service has shown this carcinogenic material to 
be present in the air of all of some 100 cities tested in the United States in much 
larger quantities than in some 40 rural areas tested. 

Besides these polycyclic hydrocarbons, other potential carcinogens exist in ur- 
ban air. Presently, evidence has accumulated that certain aliphatic hydro- 
earbons found in polluted air can produce tumors in the lungs of mice. Also, 
certain metals or metallic compounds which have caused cancers in humans in 
industrial situations are present in small amounts in the air of our cities. 


RESEARCH REQUIRED 


From the knowledge presently available, it is apparent that many external 
factors may influence the development of lung cancer, aside from the internal 
biological influences of age, sex, race, and other conditions. However, it is not 
scientifically possible at this time to state the precise role and relative importance 
of the various polluting agents and sources involved in the overall lung cancer 
problem. Thus, until further research is completed, it will be impossible to 
evaluate objectively the desirability of certain controls with respect to the effect 
on lung cancer or the effectiveness which might be expected from them. 

For example, although there is evidence of an association between air pollu- 
tion in general, and lung cancer, specific information is lacking as to the impor- 
tance in the total situation of the many possible sources of carcinogenic air 
pollutants: auto exhaust, industrial emissions, domestic heating, ete. Further 
research is needed to evaluate the relative importance of such sources and to 
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investigate further the quantitative effects of the carcinogenic agents which 
are present. Following this, work will be necessary to assure the effectiveness 
of control procedures in preventing the discharge of the identified contaminants. 

Procedures and equipment are now available for the control of many air 
pollution emissions, although some important gaps in technology still remain 
Research must be stepped up in order to better understand the nature, causes, 
and effects of air pollutants so that air pollution control practice can be de- 
veloped in the best interests of human health and welfare. The recent efforts 
of the State of California toward the development of standards for ambient air 
quality and for associated automobile exhaust emissions constitute the be- 
ginning of a fundamental and important advance in practice in this field. It is 
important to note, however, that the California authorities were unable to go as 
far as is desirable in this standards development effort because of inadequacies 
of available scientific knowledge. 


RoLeE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Through Public Law 84-159, as amended, the Congress has defined the role 
of the Federal Government in the field of air pollution as one of research, tech- 
nical assistance to public agencies and private organizations, and training of 
technical personnel. The Act specifically preserves the primary responsibilities 
and rights of State and local governments to control air pollution The Public 
Health Service, in carrying out its responsibilities under this Act, utilizes its 
own resources and those of other Federal agencies, and supports research in 
universities and private institutions through the award of grants and con- 
tracts. Program emphasis hus been on research and currently over SO percent 
of available funds are devoted to this purpose. 


ROLE OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Governmental control of air pollution has generally been considered a local 
problem and thus a responsibility of local government. In the United States, 
there are some 250 local government agencies which engage in air pollution 
activity. For the most part, however, attention in these agencies is limited 
to abatement of smoke and odor nuisances. In only one large urban area, Los 
Angeles, has the program been sufficiently broad to appraise the overall situa- 
tion and to institute broad technical and enforcement measures for control. 
In general, local air pollution control programs are inadequately staffed to do 
a comprehensive technical and enforcement job. 

Although all State health departments engage in some air pollution activity, 
most of it is related to nuisance abatement or limited technical assistance on 
local problems. Currently, only 13 States have enacted legislation specifically 
calling for program appraisal, surveillance, technical assistance, or in some 
instances, enforcement of regulations. However, of the total State expendi 
tures of $1.6 million, California alone accounts for about one-half. Only six 
other States spend as much as $50,000 per vear on air pollution. 


Rote OF INDUSTRY 
It is generally accepted that industry has responsibility for the control of 
emissions resulting from its operations, and for the conduct of research specifi- 
cally related to such control. However, there is wide variation in the extent 
of voluntary acceptance of this responsibility. According to industry reports, 
its current annual expenditure for air pollution control is about $300 million. 


NEED FOR INCREASED LEADERSHIP AND STIMULATION BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

It is important that the Federal Government expand its research, technical 
assistance, and training activities in this field if it is to fulfill its role ade 
quately. The Federal Government must exert greater leadership and stimula- 
tion in obtaining increased attention and the devotion of greater resources to 
air pollution problems by all levels of government, by industry, and by the 
public. 


Senator Hitt. Now we thank you gentlemen very very much and 
we appreciate your statement, Dr. Price, and yours, too, Mr. Hollis. 
We are delighted to have had you here and we appreciate the infor- 
mation which you have brought us. 

Dr. Price. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MARK D. HOLLIS, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
STATE SERVICES; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For payments under section 6 of the Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 466e). [$45,000,000] $20,000,000, to remain available only until 
June 30, [1961: Provided, That allotments under such section 6 for the current 
fiscal year shall be made on the basis of $50,000,000] 1962. 

“EFor an additional amount for “Grants for waste treatment works con- 
struction”, fiscal years 1958-1959, $657,000, to remain available until August 31, 
1959.] 

“E[The amount appropriated under this head in the “Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1960" shall remain available until five days after the approval of 
this Act.J]” 

Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate! 1961 House 
priation allowance 
Appropriation or estimate $45, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 $45, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 9, 098, 751 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward —5, 000, 000 ~3, 700, 000 ~—5, 000, 000 
Total obligations 19, O9S, 751 21, 300, 000 45, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation | allowance 
Grants for construction ; = saeea $49, O98, 751 $21, 300, 000 $45, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate| 1961 House 
priation allowance 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions $49, O98, 751 $21, 300, 000 $45, 000, 000 


Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation._._._.___.___.___-_- dina bs nckipheabiety ili Dnt dee a ee 
Estimate for 1961_____- - cc deguaaktiontieetee ee ee i a la 20, 0OO, BOO 
Total change____~— ak a a mia ee __._._.__. —25, 000, 000 

1961 estimate 1961 House 


allowance 


Increases: Program increases: Grants to States 0 $25, 000, 000 
Decreases: Reduction in grants to States $25, 000, 000 0 
Total change requested - — 25, 000, 000 +25, 000, 000 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations in acting on the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1961 increased the Presi- 
dent’s budget by $25 million for “Grants for waste treatment works construc- 
tion.” The attached tabulation, by State, is submitted in explanation of how 
this increase, if enacted, would be applied. 

As expressed by the President in his budget mesSage, the 1961 request of 
$20 million is the maximum amount which is warranted for a construction 
program which is and shouid remain primarily a State and local responsibility. 
Accordingly, it is the administration's recommendation that the increase of $25 
million proposed by the House committee be eliminated. 


Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for waste treatment works construction 











1961 1961 
1960 1961 House 1690 1961 | House 
State or territory appro- estimate com State or territory ippro estimate com 
priation mittee priation mittee 
allowance illowance 
AlaFama. .-----\$1, 122,100) $448, 890)$1, 122,225 || Nebraska- abies $686, 60) $271,030 
Alas ka.....- J 423, 725 170, 6°0 426,625 || Nevada sis 355, 525 143, 290 
Arizona__-_- beeencichs 591, 750 223, 870 5°9,675 || New Hampshire-- 525, 775 213, 110 
Ark: nsas ‘ -| 1,011, 250 403,070 1, 007, 675 New Jersey--- 446, 630 
Califc rnia..__.....| 2,045, 725 819,460 2,048, 650 New Mexico....-. 235, £20 
Colorado i ea 633, 025 252, 000 630, 000 NOW VOER..ccccace 1, 096, 190 
Conr ecticut.....-- 620, 200 247, 770 619, 425 North Carolina £07, £60 
Delaware. _.....-- 338, 150 137, 270 343, 175 North Dakota_ 255, 410 
Dist: ict of Ohio ; 665, 960 
Co umbia-. 454, 500 180, 260 450,650 || Oklahoma. .._..-. 342, 560 
Floric a een 899, 700 360, 140 900, 3F0 || Oregon __...-..--.-- 265, 110 
Georgia__- 1, 123, 275 450, 780! 1, 126, 9F0 Pennsylvania .| 2,099, 270 839,60 
Hawaii--. . §22, 850 213, 090 25 Rhode Island___-- §25, 425 217, 790 
Idaho........ iy 591, 925 235, 570 588,925 || South Carolina. 1, 023, 850 413, 770 
Tilinois._...- 1,751, 125 702, 280; 1, 755, 700 || South Dakota ee 680, 700 258, F€0 
Indiana _-_- . 1, 040, 825 419,530) 1,048,825 || Tennessee cccant By de ero 448, 770 
Iowa sites 896, 425 354, 570 886, 425 Texas ere 687, 170 
Kansas _ -_- aol 764, 9F0 301, 030 752, 575 || Utah.......... = 596, 600 236, 910 
Kentucky 1, 072, 475 431,260) 1,078, 150 Vermont le ae 548, 6°0 218, 010 
Louisi: na___- ; 975, 100 387, 160 967, 900 WER o cxcwedosac 1, 024, 725 414, 180 
Maine. se a 631, 725 255, 60 638,900 | Washington aaa 769, 700 310, 130 
Maryland_. Sie 760, 125 303, 800 779, F00 West Virginia. ___- 871, 450 347, 070 
Mass: chusetts _- 1, 117, 725 446,6°O) 1, 116, 625 Wisconsin. ...-- = 981, 850 394, 890 
Mich‘gan 1, 403, 175 567,000) 1,417,500 || Wyoming =e 453, 825 181, 190 
Minresota__. 928, 000 372, 130 930, 325 Puerto Rico_-_.---| 1, 171,675 471, 570) 1, 178, 925 
Miss'ssippi- - 1, 166, £00 469, £00) 1,173,7°0 || Virgin Islands. -.-- 816, 125 329, 350 823, 375 
Missouri 1, 061, 125 $23,910) 1,0°9, 775 
Montana... ; 516, 425 211, 440 528, 600 ES okakwiwn £0, 000, 000) 20, 000, 000) 50, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiti. Our next item is “Grants for waste treatment works 
construction” and, Mr. Hollis, do you have a statement that you wish 
to make on that ? 

Mr. Hous. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement which I would 
like to summarize for the record. 

Senator Hiri. All right. 

Mr. Horus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956 authorizes grants to 
cities and other specified jurisdictions for construction of necessary 
sewage and waste treatment works. The act authorizes $50 million 
per year, with the aggregate of all appropriations not to exceed $500 
million. These are stimulatory grants, limited to 30 percent of the 
project cost or $250,000, whichever is the smaller. 
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STIMULATING EFFECT OF GRANT PROGRAM 


As the Surgeon General stated earlier this morning, this grant pro- 
gram has provided significant stimulus to construction of essential 
waste treatment works. As of January 15, 1960, about 2,000 grants 
have been made for projects certified by the States and meeting the 
other requirements of the act. The average ratio has been 1 Federal 
grant dollar to 5 local dollars. The rate of construction of these 
municipal water pollution abatement works is now about $400 million 
per year compared to an average annual construction rate of slightly 
over $200 million for the 5-year period 1952-56. 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS PROVIDED BY BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The $20 million requested in the estimate for fiscal year 1961 will 
provide grants for about 240 projects. 
I will be glad to answer any specific questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hitz. The House increased the estimate by $25 million to 
make the appropriation the same for next year as you had for this 
year, is that correct 
Mr. Houuts. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL PROJECTS UNDER AMOUNT APPROVED BY HOUSE 


Senator Hiri. If that figure of $45 million is retained by the Sen- 
ate, passed by the Congress and enacted into law, how many projects 
will that provide for? 

Mr. Hotuts. Mr. Chairman, may I supply that for the record ? 

Senator Hiti. Youcan supply it for the record. 

Now the budget made a very, very severe cut, did they not ? 

Mr. Hors. About 60 percent, yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Any questions, Senator Monroney ? 

Senator Monronry. I have no more questions. 

Senator Hitz. Is there anything you would like to add, Mr. Hollis? 

Mr. Ho tts. I think not. 

Senator Hiix. Will you supply that number of projects, please, 
sir? 

Mr. Hotuts. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The $45 million will provide for 540 projects. 
APPLICATIONS ON HAND 


Senator Hitz. Do you have the information as to the number of 
applications you have now for funds? 

Mr. Hous. Yes, sir, we have at the moment, in the pipeline, so to 
speak, from the States and regional offices, some 570 grant applica- 
tions, pending grant applications at the moment. 

Senator Hitt. That is at the moment? 

Mr. Hottis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hin. ao you say “in the pipeline,” that means the local 
communities are ready with their funds to put up their part? 

Mr. Ho tts. Yan sir; and have submitted the projects to the State. 

Senator Hii. And they have to put up either 30 percent, not more 
than 30 percent, or $250,000 ? 
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Mr. Hotuis. Yes, whichever is the smaller. 

Senator Hint. We certainly want to thank you and we appreciate 
very much your help. 

Now, before we go into recess I want to say this: Iam happy and 
delighted that we were able to have Mr. Harlow with us this morning. 
I see that he was here at the start of the game in this corner, then he 
moved back to the back of the room, and now I am glad to see he 
moved a little further forward toward the front. He has been an 
awfully good friend of this committee and through the years he has 
helped us so very much. He is now retired, but we recall with great 
appreciation and much gratitude the many, many fine contributions 
that Mr. Harlow made to the work of this committee and we are 
certainly gratified and delighted to have him here with us this 
morning. 

Mr. Harrow. Thank you, Senator, for those very kind words. 

Senator Hitt. Now you come back and be with us again. 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. Thank you, sir. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 
The committee will now stand in recess. 


(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., Friday, April 1, 1960, the committee 
recessed subject to call.) 
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LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present : Senator Hill. 


DEPARTMENT OF Hrauru, Epucarion, sND WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Hitz. ‘The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

I want to say we are very happy to have present at the committee 
meeting this morning Dr. Dick Gill, who is the State health officer of 
Alabama, and also recently the president of the National Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers. 

Weare glad to have you here, Doctor. 

Our first witness this morning will be Dr. Jack Haldeman, with the 
members of his staff, on hospital construction. 

Doctor, we welcome you back as an old friend and will be glad now 
to have you proceed in your own way, sir. 


GRANTS FOR Hosprrat ConstrucTION 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; DR. ARNOLD B. KUR- 
LANDER, ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For grants and loans under parts C, D, and G, title VI. of the Act, as amended, 
[186,200,000] $126,200,000, of which [$150,000,000] $95,000,000 shall be for hos- 
pitals and related facilities pursuant to part C, $1,200,000 shall be for the pur- 
poses authorized in section 686 of part Dof the Act. and [$35,000,000] $30,000,000 
Shall be for facilities pursuant to part G, as follows: $7,500,000 for diagnostic or 


159 
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treatment centers, $7,500,000 for hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired, 
[$10,000,000] $5,000,000 for rehabilitation facilities, and $10,000,000 for nurs- 
ing homes: Provided, That allotments under such parts C and G to the several 
States for the current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of amounts equal 
to the limitations specified herein[: Provided further, That subsection 654(¢) of 
the Act is redesignated as section 637 and transferred to part D under the heading 
“TRANSFERS OF ALLOTMENTS BETWEEN STATES”; and the word “title” is substituted 
for the word “part” wherever it appears therein, and subsections (d) and (e) 
of section 654 are redesignated as subsections (c) and (d) J.” 


Amounts available for allocation 


Te ON nino a saccade ne a a hk Be Binnncen $186, 200, 000 
ce ) si ce a pag it Ei DS i 126, 200, 000 
____ 150, 000, 000 


Allocations by Activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 1961 House allowance 
Description 


Positions! Amount Positions, Amount Positions| Amount 


ee _ — - - ee es — 
} 


Construction of hospitals, ete., | 
under part C of the Public 
Health Service Act.._-- a ..~/$150,000,000 
Construction of medical facilities | 
under part G of the act | 
| 
| 


| 


$95, 000, 000 |_....._.--|$118, 800, 000 


Chronic disease hospitals | sen 7, 500, 000 i 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 
Diagnostic or treatment centers_|__ 7, 590, 000 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 
Rehabilitation facilities _ _- 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 | 5,000, 000 
Nursing homes Pee neue | 10,000,000 |_..._-_---} 10,000, 000 } 10,000, 000 
Hospital ani medical facilities re- | | 
search activities_......----.- | 20 1, 200, 000 20 1, 200, 000 20 | 1, 200, 000 
Total allocations___.......-.--] 20 | 186, 200, 000 20 |126, 200, 000 | 20 | 159, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 














Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate! 1961 House 

priation allowance 
otal number of permanent positions Skike pd te ] 20 20 20 
Full time equivalent of all other positions. _- ees a 1 |} 1 1 
Average number of all employees hs nad J . 20 20 | 20 
Number of employees at end of year____-------- ae 20 20 20 
OL PORE NEV IG oso cai dndcncs cameos “et : $154, 680 | $154, 680 $154, 680 
02 Travel aio fae ciate recede sea ele A sais 22.750 | 21, 920 | 21, 920 
03. Transportation of things 1, 500 | 1, 500 | , 500 
04 Communication services ; ? | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1, 000 
05 Rents and utility services : A 7 750 | 750 750 
06 Printing and reproduction a J 2,000 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
07 Other contractural services spelen ‘ ‘ ; 7, 194 | 8, 330 8, 330 
0&8 Supplies and materials ioe ; Jane 2, 500 2, 500 | 2, 500 
09 Equipment : a ; 500 500 | 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ‘aes | 170,226, 103 148, 100, 000 155, 300, 000 
Contribution to retirement fund _. @ 5, 800 5, 800 | 5, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments : 1, 020 1,020 | 1,020 
6 Investments end loans. ..........2........... pi aicbadlaceaeca 1, 500, 000 | 500, 000 500, 000 
Total costs ee ter 171,925,797 | 148,800,000 | 156,000,000 

Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net Abia 306 |..-- ais atrtencnsieatecdlas 
Total program (obligations)_.........--.-.-.---.-----_-- | 171,926,103 | 148, 800, 000 | 156, 000, 000 

Summary of changes 

Positions | Amount 
Ne GOED GIUOIIRIIOD. oon nnd nica dass Guicusndasecswatadttbantnednscsauaute 20 |$186, 200, 000 
RI ROUEN NE UNINN oa Sects acca ctieccs chase Senin iin eccanedecaaatanned onesel 20 | 126, 200, 000 

eal Sc ole 
Net change requested. --......-....-.--- Mash Gienegercnaahgh ened -|----------|—60, 000, 000 


| 


| 1961 budget estimate | 1961 House allowance 





| 
| 


| Positions Amount | Positions Amount 


Decreases: Reduction in amount proposed for construction 
of hospitals, public health centers, and related medical 
facilities authorized under parts C and G of the Public 
Se MUN HIE oo in cites oe ccacabeccdducnsnaabons aes: fll! eee $36, 200, 000 


Total change requested daceseeaneaai soi tecalas Aecbeniala aan tee aE hea bakebl 36, 200, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House in acting on the apprepriations for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for 1961 increased the President’s budget for Federal grants- 
in-aid for the construction of hospitals and related facilities from $126.2 million 
to $150.0 million, including research. 

In developing the 1961 budget, the administration carefully weighed the merits 
of each program against the total estimated available resources. Because funds 
are always limited, it has been necessary to establish priorities among the many 
competing programs. Although the administration recognizes the merits of this 
and other programs, it requests that the increases provided by the House com- 
mittee be eliminated in order that overall fiscal balance can be maintained. 
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Tentative allocations to States for construction of hospital and medical facilities for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961 


Allocation under part G— Medical facilities 
Allocation 

















State Total under part 
allocation C—Hos Total allo- Chronic Diagnostic Rehabili- 
pitals cation un disease or treat tation Nursing 
der part G hospitals ment facilities homes 
centers 

Total $125, 000, 000 $95, 000, 000 $30, 000,000 | $7, 500,000 | $7, 500,000 | $5, 000,000 | $10,000, 000 
Alabama 131 2, 981, 373 822, 758 188, 304 188, 304 139, 125 307, 025 
Alaska OOO 200, 000 300, OOO 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Arizona s44 753, 271 $27, 573 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 77, 57% 
Arkansas 633 1, 815, 592 5O1, O41 114, 673 114, 673 84, 72 186, 971 
California 413 4, O87, 425 1, 127, 988 258, 161 258, 161 190, 739 420, 927 
Colorado 3, 155 927, 627 345, 528 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 95, 528 
Connecticut S46 §21, 175 303, 671 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 53, 671 
Delaware OOO 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
District of 

Columbia 539, 100 239, 100 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Florida 3, 484, 915 2, 731, 197 753, 716 172, 502 72, 2 127, 451 
Georgia 4, 066, 340 3, 186, 870 879, 470 201, 284 201, 284 148, 715 
Hawaii 610, 376 310, 376 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Idaho 773. 184 473. 184 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
Illinois 3, 985, 054 3, 123, 167 S61, S87 197, 259 197, 259 145, 742 
Indiana 2, 922, 817 2, 200, 670 632, 147 144, 679 144, 679 106, 894 
Iowa 2, 379, 197 1, 844, 624 514, 573 117, 770 117, 770 87,012 
Kansas 1, 729, 582 1, 330, 481 399, 101 100, 000 100, 000 62, O87 
Kentucky 3, 471, 146 2, 720, 407 750), 739 171, 821 171, 821 126, 947 
Louisiana 3. 147, 219 2. 466, 540 689, 679 155, 786 155, 786 115, 100 
Maine TRH 655, 302 317, 484 109, 000 100, 00) 50, 000 
Maryland i , 689 1, 312, 308 396, 381 100, 000 100, 000 61, 238 135, 143 
Massachusetts 2, 045 1,831, 589 505, 456 115, 683 115, 683 85, 471 188, 619 
Michigan 4, 918 3, 218, 675 SRR, 243 203, 291 150, 199 331, 462 
Minnesota 2. % 503 2, 028, 662 5A9, 841 128, 130 94, 667 208, 914 
Mississippi 3, 415 2, 490, 204 687, 211 157, 281 116, 205 256, 444 
Missouri 2, . 459 2, 315, 469 638, 990 146, 245 108, O51 | 238, 449 
Montana 960 ‘ 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Nebraska 1,315, 959 966, 435 349, 524 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 99, 524 
Nevada , 000 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
New Hamp | 

shire 346, 535 300, 000 100, 000 190, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
New Jersey 2 1, 711, 471 72, 308 108, 097 108, 097 7Y, 865 176, 249 
New Mexico 613, 653 313, 195 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 63, 195 
New York 5, 4, 575, 187 1, 262, 595 288, O69 288, 969 213, 500 471, 157 
North Caro 

lina 5, 187, 394 4, O85, 465 1, 121, 929 256, 774 256, 774 189, 715 418, 666 
North Dakota 846, 040 540, 390 305, 650 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 55, 650 
Ohio 4, 758, 27 3, 729, 153 1, 029, 118 235, 533 235, 533 174, 020 384, 032 
Oklahoma 2,105, 151 1, 649, 850 455, 301 104, 204 104, 204 76, 990 169, 903 
Oregon 1, 292, 678 945, 327 347, 351 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 97, 351 
Pennsylvania 6, 717, 041 5, 264, 280 1, 452, 761 332, 492 332, 492 245, 656 542, 121 
Rhode Island __, 729, 075 420, O75 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
South Carolina 3, 074, 393 2, 409, 463 664, 930 152, 182 52, 182 112, 437 248, 129 
South Dakota 908, 473 596, 994 311, 479 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 61, 479 
Tennessee 3, 876, 474 3, 038, 071 838, 403 191, 884 191, 884 141, 771 312, 864 
lexas 7, 612, 365 5, 965, 964 1, 646, 401 376, 810 376, 810 278, 400 614, 381 
Utah 909, 621 59S, O35 311, 586 100, 000 100, G00 50, 000 61, 586 
Vermont 559, 262 259, 262 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Virginia 3, 471, 508 2, 720, 691 750, 817 171, 839 171, 839 126, 960 280, 179 
Washington 1, 644, 158 1, 256, 177 387, 981 100, 000 100, 000 58, 619 129, 362 
West Virginia 2, 022, 057 1, 584, 727 437, 330 100, 091 100, 091 73, 951 163, 197 
Wisconsin 2, 789, 841 2, 186, 454 603, 387 138, 097 138, 097 102, 030 225, 163 
W yoming 500, 000 200, 000 300, 000 100, 000 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Guam 85, 753 67, 206 18, 547 4, 245 4,245 3, 136 6, 921 
Puerto Rico 3, 316, 913 2, 599, 531 717, 382 164, 187 164, 187 121, 306 267, 702 
Virgin Islands 34, 904 27, 356 7, 548 1, 727 1, 727 »2ie 2, 817 





NotTe,—Basis of allocations, per statutory formula: 


(a) Total population, as estimated by Bureau of the Census: United States, July 1, 1958 (Series P-25, 
No. 189, dated Nov. 13, 1958), Virgin Islands, July 1, 1955 (Series P-25, No. 145, dated Oct. 19, 1956), and 
Guam, 1950 census. 

(b) Allocation percentages for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961, as promulgated in the Federal Register 
Sept. 19, 1958. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the purpose of the 
Hill-Burton program is to assist the States in providing adequate hos- 
pital and medical facility services to the people. Our request for 
1961 is $126,200,000. This amount will provide $95 million for the 
construction of hospitals and public health centers; $30 million for 
the construction of nursing homes, diagnostic or treatment centers, 
rehabilitation facilities, and chronic disease hospitals; and $1,200,000 
for research. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


The $125 million requested for construction purposes will enable 
the States to start the construction of 477 health facility projects, 
involving 18,228 hospital and nursing home beds and 142 units for 
various types of outpatient care. The portion of these funds used for 
general hospital bed construction, when combined with the funds used 
for this purpose outside the program, will provide general beds in 
sufficient number to offset those needed for popul: ition increases and 
those which have become obsolete during the year. In addition the 
deficit of general hospital beds will be reduced by slightly over 6,000. 
This compares favorably with the average annual reduction in the 
deficit. of general hospital beds which has occurred during the last 
10 years. "These projections assume that State agencies will program 
construction during 1961 along the same lines as in 1957 and 1958. 


PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTION 


Substantial progress has been made in the construction of general 
hospital beds and facilities in rural areas. However, the same sub- 
stantial progress has not been made in reducing the backlog of other 
health facilities which are needed, particularly those facilities provid- 
ing long-term care and the hospital construction needs of densely 
populated areas. 

As of December 31, 1959, approximately $1,280 million in Federal 
funds had been committed to 4,847 projects costing a total of over 
$4,100 million. 

Senator Hitt. The non-Federal funds were considerably more than 
the Federal ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, the non-Federal funds have been about three 
times the amount of the Federal funds. 

BED DEFICIT 

Senator Hitt. You spoke of your 6,000 beds from the deficit. What 
is the deficit today ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The total deficit, according to the State plans, in 
the general hospital category, is 158,427 beds. 

Senator Hinz. Will you state that again ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. 158,427 beds. 

Senator Hitz. And of this deficit, you are only going to take care 


of some 6,000, if you get the budget estimate of $1 25 million. Is that 
correct ? 


54568—60 30 
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Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. However, I would like to point 
out that since the beginning of the program, we have substantially 
reduced the deficit. In 1948, the deficit was 264,000, as compared to 
the 158,000 at the present time. 

Senator Hii. But you still do have this huge deficit of 158,427 beds ¢ 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hinn. All right. Gio ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Completion of these projects will add 205,963 hos- 
pital and nursing home beds and will result in the construction, ex- 
pansion, or remodeling of 1,307 public health centers, diagnostic or 
treatment centers, and rehabilitation facilities. 

This estimate is a reduction of $60 million from the 1960 appropria- 
tion. However, it contains suflicient funds to carry out an orderly and 
methodical program of health facility construction. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The amount of $1,200,000 is also included in this request for the = 
pose of carrying out research relating to hospital facilities, resources 
and services. I believe that our best hope for putting a damper on 
spiraling hospital costs lies in the systematic study of each area of hos- 
pital operation and the application of the results of research to the de- 
velopment of more efficient organization patterns for the provision of 
health services, better tec hniques of administration, improved design 
of the physical plant, and better coordination of community health 
facilities and resources. 

I would be glad to attempt to answer any questions. 


COMMITTEE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PLANNING PRINCIPLES 


Senator Hitt. You have a committee now headed by Mr. George 
Bugbee, do you not, making a study along the lines that you have sug- 
gested ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. The Bugbee committee is de- 
veloping principles for metropolitan area planning. Many communi- 
ties are recognizing the need for developing better overall plans for 
metropolitan. areas, ,and this committee has as its objective the develop- 
ment of authoritative guidelines to assist communities in planning 
their hospital and other health facilities, 

Senator Hitt. How many members on that committee, Doctor ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. As I recall, there are about 15 members. 

Senator Hitt. Would you ‘supply, for the record, the names of the 
Bugbee committee / 

Dr. HatpeMaNn. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MEMBERS OF Ap Hoc COMMITTEE To DEVELOP PRINCIPLES FOR AREAWIDE CoM- 
MUNITY HEALTH FACILITY PLANNING 


George Bugbee, Chairman, president, Health Information Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Gordon Cumming, chief, bureau of hospitals, State department of public health, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Vincent Otis, director, division of hospital and related services, State board of 
health, Madison, Wis. 

Paul Snelson, director, hospital division, State department of health, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
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Dr. Willard A. Wright, chairman, Committee on Medical and Related Facilities, 
American Medical Association, 410 Sixth Street East, Williston, N. Dak. 

Dr. David B. Wilson, director, University Hospital, the University of Mississippi, 
Jackson, Miss. 


J. Milo Anderson, administrator, Strong Memorial Hospital, University of 


Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Ray E. Brown, superintendent, University of Chicago Clinics, 950 East 59th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Hayden Nicholson, executive director, Hospital Council of Greater New 
York, 220 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

Delbert Pugh, executive director, the Columbus Hospital Federation, Post Office 
Box 2239, Columbus, Ohio 

Dr. Ray E. Trussell, executive director, School of Public Health and Admin- 
istrative Medicine, Columbia University, 600 West 168th Street, New York, 
Nex 

James J. Souder, project director, Collaborative Research in Hospital Plan- 
ning, room 846, 2830 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


J. R. Mannix, executive vice president, Blue Cross of Northeast Ohio, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hiram Sibley, secretary, Council on Planning, Financing, and Prepayment, Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Dr. Jack C. Haldeman, Chief, Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities, 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


1960 CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Senator Hiti. Last year you had $60 million more for construc- 
tion than the budget estimate is for this year; is that right ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correc t, sir. 

Senator Hint. And you used that additional $60 million wisely and 
well and to meet some very compelling needs, did you not 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hixxi. You still have, "with a deficit of 158,427 beds, this 
very, very considerable deficit, do you not ¢ 

Dr. Haupeman. That is correct. 


BACKLOG OF PROJECTS 


Senator Hitt. Now, Doctor, I have before me a table which you 
have prepared at the request of the committee, “Summary of Antici- 
pated Construction of Hospital and Other Medical Facilities,” un- 
der title 6 of the Public Health Service Act. That is the amount 
of applications now on hand for 1961, for 1962, and the amount of 
Federal funds applied for that could be used if you had no limitations 
on your Federal assistance, no limitation on funds; is that correct? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hinz. I will place this table in the record at this point, 
which will give the picture, State by State, as to the applications, 
as to how ready the States and local communities are to go forward 
with the construction of general hospitals, mental hospitals, TB hos- 
pitals, health centers, diagnostic and treatment centers, chronic hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing homes. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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NURSING HOME NEEDS 


Senator HitLt. You spoke particularly of the very crying need 
today for nursing homes. Is that correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. If we could get better nursing 
home facilities, we could take some of the pressure off the need for 
general hospital beds, which are more expensive to construct and 
maintain, 

Senator Hity. This table will give us the full broken-down picture, 
then, as to each State, as to how each State with its municipalities 
and local communities, is ready now, not only crying for funds but 
ready to go forward with putting up their share of the funds. Is that 
not correct? 

Dr. HatpemMan. Yes. This gives a detailed breakdown of those 
projects that have their plans somewhere along in the process of de- 
velopment that will enable them to participate in the near future. 


JOINT FINANCING OF FACILITIES 


Senator Hitu. Doctor, you recall at the last session of Congress 
we put a proviso in the bill to permit the joint financing of facilities 
by two States. Has that proviso been taken advantage of? And 
if ‘so, in what way? 
® Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, I will have to supply the answer 
for the record. I do not know whether it has or not. 

Senator H1iitu. We had in mind one specific case, and that was down 
in Bristol, Va., and Bristol, Tenn. As you know, the line between 
Virginia and Tennessee goes really right down the main street there 
of those two cities, which are practically one municipal entity, so to 
speak, 

We would like to have that information for the record. And if 
you have any other examples, we would like to have them. 

Dr. HaupeMaAN. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Consideration was given to the transfer of part C funds from Virginia to 
Tennessee to aid in construction of the Bristol, Tenn., project. However, the 
need and demand of Virginia hospitals for assistance in constructing and expanding 
hospitals is so great that the Virginia State agency could not agree to this transfer. 
An informal agreement has been reached, however, by the Virginia and Tennessee 
Hill-Burton State agency directors to transfer chronic disease funds from the 
Virginia allotment to the Tennessee allotment to assist in construction of an 
addition to the Bristol project. The transfer of funds has not yet been formalized 
nor is the amount to be transferred known at this time. 

Two instances of transfers of part C funds between States are now in the negotia- 
tion stage. We would anticipate that only a relatively few States will be willing 
to release part C funds for transter to other States because of hospital needs of 
communities within such States. However, the authority tends to stimulate 
States to jointly plan and finance facilities located in one State which are used 
by residents of both, and provides a measure of flexibility which is both desirable 
and useful under circumstances which justify the transfer of part C funds. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiuu. Is there anything else you would like to add, Doctor? 

Well, we believe this table gives us the full picture. And we are 
sure if we gave vou those funds. you would use those funds to meet the 
very compelling needs just as you have done in the past. 

Dr. Hatpeman. I am sure of that. 
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senator Hin. Thank vou, Doctor. Your Statement will uppear in) 
full in the record. 
The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, Division oF HosprraL and Mepicau Facinitirs PUBLIC 
HeaALTH SERVICE ON GRANTS FOR HospiTAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the purpose of the hospital and 
medical facilities survey and construction program is to assist the States in 
providing adequate hospital, clinical, and similar services to the people. This 
is accomplished in three steps; namely, the development of a basic plan for meet- 
ing the hospital and medical facilities needs of the State; the construction of 
such facilities in the order of priority; and the conduct of research, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations relating to the development, utilization, and coordi- 
nation of hospital services. 

196i. ESTIMATE 


The total request for hospital and medical facilities construction and for re- 
search activities for 1961 is $126,200,000. This amount will provide $95 million 
for the construction of hospitals and public health centers, $30 million for the 
construction of nursing homes, diagnostic or treatment centers, rehabilitation 
facilities, and chronic disease hospitals, and $1,200,000 for research. 


HEALTH FACILITIES AND BEDS CONSTRUCTED UNDER HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


The $* 5 million requested for construction of health facilities will enable 
the Stat . to initiate 477 health facility projects involving 18,228 hospital and 
nursing me beds and 142 health units of various kinds. The portion of these 
funds u:. | for general hospital construction, when combined with funds used 
for the « nstruction of general hospitals outside the program, will build more 
than 31,0 10 beds. This number is sufficient to offset the general beds needed 
for popu’ :tion increases and those which have become obsolete during the year. 
In addition, the deficit of general hospital beds will be reduced by slightly over 
6,000. This commpares favorably with the average annual reduction in the deficit 
of general hospital beds which has occurred during the last 10 years and con- 
tinues the orderly and methodical reduction of the general hospital bed deficit 
in this country. These projections are based on the assumption that State agen- 
cies will program the construction of the different kinds of health facilities dur- 
ing 1961 along the same lines as construction was programed during 1957 and 
1958. 

As of December 31, 1959, approximately $1,280 million in Federal funds had 
been committed to 4.847 projects costing a total of over $4,100 million. Of these 
projects 3.408 have been completed, are in operation, and are serving their com- 
munities, 1,144 are under construction and the remaining 295 are in the precon- 
struction stages. Completion of these projects will add 205,963 hospital and 
nursing home beds, and will result in the construction, expansion, or remodeling 
of 901 public health facilities, 281 diagnostic or treatment centers, and 125 
rehabilitation facilities. 

Substantial progress has been made in the construction of general hospital 
beds and facilities in rural areas. However, the same substantial progress has 
not been made in the construction of other health facilities, particularly those 
facilities providing long-term care and those acute facilities located in metro- 
politan areas. 

OTHER HILL-BURTON PROGRAM CONTRIBUTIONS 


While the statistics on facilities and beds constructed under the program are 
impressive, the other contributions of the Hill-Burton program, while less dra- 
matic, are of real significance in the hospital field. 

First, standards of need which are basic to systematic planning were brought 
about by the Hill-Burton legislation. 

Second, facilities sre better distributed throughout the country, particularly 
in rural areas. 

Third, the quality of medical care in rural areas has been upgraded. It has 
been demonstrated repeatedly that a modern facility attracts board-qualified 
physicians to rural areas 
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Fourth, the design of hospitals and other medical facilities has been materially 
improved as a result of the standards of design and equipment developed under 
the program. These standards have not only had a significant effect on the 
design of hospitals in this country but, in addition, our guide materials are widely 
used throughout the world. 

Fifth, hospital operation has been improved through this legislation. The act 
requires that States adopt regulations for the maintenance and operation of 
facilities built with Federal assistance. Today, all States have licensing laws 
and minimum operating standards for nursing homes, and all but three States 
have such requirements for general hospitals. 

Sixth, the Hill-Burton program has given considerable aid to teaching centers 
for the training of physicians and nurses. While the number of projects approved 
has been small, over a quarter of a billion of Federal funds has been applied to 
projects where medical teaching is conducted. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, the legislation gave rise to the system- 
atie statewide planning of hospital and medical facilities. The State plans re- 
quired under the Hill-Burton program have proven to be an extremely effective 
mechanism for determining the health facility needs of the country and adminis- 
tering a complex program involving millions of Federal dollars. 

This estimate represents a reduction of 860 million from the 1960 appropria- 
tion. However, it contains sufficient funds to carry out an orderly and methodical 
program of health facility construction. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Our request includes $1,200,000 for research, experiments, and dem strations 
relating to the development, utilization, and coordination of hospita services, 
facilities, and resources. This is the same amount as was appropriate or 1960. 

While research and studies may not be the only answer to the fina: :al crisis 
facing hospitals today, I believe they represent the best mechanism for ‘veloping 
knowledge and methodology to keep the physical plant, equipment, and« erational 
aspects of our hospitals and medical facilities at peak efficiency. For example: 
The concept of progressive patient care, which was developed under this program, 
is rapidly being accepted as an improvement in hospital organization. Many hos- 
pitals have already introduced one or more elements of the progressive patient 
care concept into their organizational pattern and many others have plans to do 
so. While additional research remains to be done in the field of progressive 
patient care, it gives promise of answering many questions regarding efficient 
ways of utilizing scarce professional skills and at the same time improving 
services to patients. Another research study has isolated the factors which give 
rise to the congestion occurring in outpatient departments. Application of the 
findings of this study will lead to improved organization of facilities providing 
ambulatory care. 

Other complex problems of hospital operation also benefit from these research 
activities. For example, the “ether trail’ study has been completed, and will 
help solve the problem of safely locating electrical outlets in operating rooms 
where explosive anesthetic gases are used. Another completed study has de- 
fined the origin and character of patient-disturbing noises in hospitals. This 
study will lead to better equipment, design, arrangement, and soundproofing. 

Our best hope of finding better answers to these and other problems of hospital 
operation lies in the systematic study of each area of operation, and the applica- 
tion of the results to the development of more efficient methods of patient care, 
better techniques of administration, improved design of the physical plant, and 
more effective coordination of community health resources. The funds requested 
for research will be directed toward attainment of these goals. 


Senator Hitt. Excuse me one minute, Doctor. 

Aren't you going to address yourself to this question of salaries 
and expenses? Because that is a very essential part to go along 
with the construction, is it not? 

Dr. HALDEMAN. Yes, sir. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, HOSPITAL 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For salaries and expenses incident to carrying out title VI of the 


amended, [$1,650,000] $7,659,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 
1960 appropriat ion 
1961 estimate 
1961 House allowance ee 


Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 


Description 


Positions | Amount Positions Amount 

1. Operations and technical services 164 | $1, 533, 800 164 | $1, 542, 300 
2, Administration 17 116, 200 17 116, 700 
Total obligations 181 1, 650, 000 | 181 1, 659, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Description 1969 appro- |1961 


priation 
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CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


Act, as 


, 650, OOO 
, 659, 000 
, 654, 200 


1961 house allowance 


Positions 


64 
17 


181 


estimate | 


Total number of permanent positions Is] 181 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_- 1 l 
Average number of all employees 169 170 
Number of employees at end of year ‘ 182 1s2 
01 Personal services $1, 374, 000 $1, 374, 000 | 
02 Travel. 115, 000 115, 000 
03 Transportation of things ‘ 5, 000 5, 000 
04 Communications services 13, 000 13, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. 16, 000 16, 000 
07 Other contractual services 28, 924 38, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. 10, 000 10, 000 
09 Equipment- 10, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to 

retirement fund 76, 000 76, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments_. 2, 000 2, 000 

Total costs, funded 1, 649, 924 1, 659, 000 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years, net 76 


Total program (obligations 1, 650, 000 


Summary of changes 


1, 659, 000 


Positions 


1960 actual appropriation 
1961 appropriation request 


Net change requested 


196 


181 
1s] 


0 


1 budget 


estimate 


Increases: For mandatory items—Employee health insurance for existing | 
positions 
Decreases 


in 1961 


One less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days in 1960, 261 days 


Total change requested_ 


$9, 000 
0 


+9, 000 


Amount 


$1, 537, 900 
116, 300 


1, 654, 200 


1961 Hlouse 
allowance 


181 

L 
169 
182 


$1, 369, 200. 
115, 000 

5, 000 

13, 000 

16, OOO 

38, OOO 

10, 000 

10, 000 


76, 000 
2, 000 


1, 654, 200 


Amount 
$1, 650, 000 
1, 659, 000 
+9, OOO 


1961 House 
illowance 


$9, 000 
4, S00 


+4, 200 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House in acting on the appropriations for the Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare for 1961 decreased the President’s budget for salaries 


and expenses from $1,659,000 to $1,654,200. The amount included in the House 
allowance will maintain the staff at the 1960 level. 


EXPLANATION OF NEED 


Dr. HatpeMan. Mr. Chairman, a request in the amount of $1,659,- 
000 is submitted under this appropriation to be used in carrying out 
our responsibility for planning and operating the Hill-Burton program 
during 1961. 

The development of minimum standards of design, construction and 
equipment is a continuous activity and one that has contributed much 
to the success of the program. These standards must be revised 
continuously if new health facilities are to keep pace with the rapid 
and dramatic changes occurring in the practice of medicine. 

The guide material developed as a result of this activity is used 
extensively by sponsors of both Hill-Burton hospitals and non-Hill- 
Burton hospitals as well as by hospital authorities in other countries. 
The review analysis and approval of State plans, and the technical 
assistance given State agencies in their development are among the 
most important aspects “of program operation, since this document 
establishes the basic framework for each State’s program during the 
year. 

The development and interpretation of regulations, procedures, and 
policies establishes the administrative framework within which the 
States carry out their responsibilities for program operation and also 
enables the Service to make important delegations of authority to our 
regional offices and State agencies. Basic documents such as project 
applications, including architectural drawings and _ specifications, 
must be reviewed and approved. In addition, projects under construc- 
tion must be inspected, requests for Federal funds must be certified for 
payment, and surveillance must be maintained over bid and award 
procedures. 

Many of the professional employees working in the program are 
carrying out responsibilities which have no relationship to - varying 
amounts of construction grant funds appropriated from year to year. 
These employees have been recruited gradually over a pe aad of years 
and have become highly skilled in thei ‘ir respective specialties. T ~ Y 
are responsible for the continued national leadership in the field ¢ 
planning and constructing health facilities. 


REQUEST, 1961 


The amount of $1,659,000 included in this request is the same 
amount that was appropriated for 1960 except that $9,000 has been 
added to finance the new employees health insurance program which 
becomes effective July 1, 1960. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer questions pertaining to this 
appropriation. 
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NEED OF SALARY AND EXPENSE FUNDS 


Senator Hitt. Of course, Doctor, these funds are absolutely essen- 
tial to go along with the construction funds; is that right? 

Dr. HatpemaN. I think they are very important, if we are to main- 
tain our role of national leadership in the health facilities planning 
field. 

Senator Hine. [| wish vou would supply for the record what amount 
of these funds vou would need if the committee in its wisdom saw fit to 
raise the budget estimate from the $125 million to the full authoriza- 
tion of $210 million. 

Dr. Hatpeman. I would be glad to, sir. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

The amount of $1,786,000 for salaries and expenses would be required to provide 
the basie staff to carry out our responsibilities in administering the Hill-Burton 
program if the full amount authorized to be appropriated, i-e., $211.2 million is 
ipproved. The amount of $1,786,000 would provide the basic staff believed 
essential to administration of the progran 

We wish to emphasize, however, that the staff required to carry out Hill-Burton 


responsibilities does not vary in any appreciable degree when construction grant 
funds are increased or decreased from vear to veul Most of our Washington 
office activities consist of planning, developing, and establishing the framework 


within which the program is operated and the staff required for these activities 
does not fluctuate with the level of construetion and research grant funds ap- 
proprizted. While the workload of our regional offices veries with the fluctuation 
of grant funds we have, for the most part, only one each of the required profes- 
h of these offices and little room exists for 


reduction of this staff when decreases in grant funds oceut 


sional or technical con petencies In each 


PRIOR YEAR FUNDS 


Senator Hitt. Did vou state the amount that vou had last vear for 
$186 million? 

Dr. HaLpEMAN. $1,650,000. 

Senator Hiti. That was the amount vou had last vear? 

Dr. HatpeMaAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hint. And then if vou furnish us the amount, now, that vou 
feel vou would need if the committee should see fit to raise the budget 
estimate from the $125 million to the full authorization provided by 
the act, of $210 million? 

Dr. HaLpEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Thank vou very much, Doctor. You are always 
most helpful. 

Dr. Nelson? 

Glad to have vou with us, Doctor. 

We will be delighted now to have you proceed in your own way. 
We are glad to have the members of your staff here, too. 
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HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH R. NELSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
HOSPITALS; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. APPOLLONIA O. ADAMS, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF NURSING RESOURCES; DR. LEROY E. 
BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; DR. ARNOLD B. KURLANDER, 
ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For carrying out the functions of the Public Health Service under the Act of 
August 8, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 150), including [$2,167,000] $2,445,000 to be available 
only for payments for medical care of dependents and retired personnel under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (37 U.S.C., chap. 7) and under seetions 307, 321, 
Sah. ook. excluding the Jirst sentence thereof, 326, 331, 332, 341, 343, 344, 502, and 
504[Z, and 810] of the Publie Health Service Act, section 810 of the Act of July 1, 
1944, as amended (33 U.S.C. 763c), Private Law 419 of the EKighty-third Congress, 
as amended, and Executive Order 9079 of February 26, 1942, including purchase 
and exchange of farm products and livestock; conducting research on technical 
nursing standards and furnishing consultative nursing services; purchase of not 
to exceed [eight] seven passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; and pur- 
chase of firearms and ammunition; [$45,600,000] $51,594,000, of which 
[$1,000,000] $7,200,000 shall be available only for payments to the [Territory] 
State of Hawaii for care and treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy: Provided, 
That when the Public Health Service establishes or operates a health service 
program for any department or agency, payment for the estimated cost shall be 
made in advance for deposit to the credit of this appropriation. 

“CFor an additional amount for ‘‘Hospitals and medical care’, $6,000,000; 
and the purposes for which appropriations under this head are available during 
the fiscal vear 1960 shall include traineeships pursuant to section 307 of the 
Publie Health Service Act, as amended. J” 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 

Description 196) appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 

priation | sllowance 
Appropriation $51, 600, 000 $51, 594, OOO $55, 213, OOO 

Advances and reimbursements fron 

Othe iccounts 5, 165, 600 7. 709, OOO 4+, SEO, OOO 
“on-Federal sources 575. 401 646, 000 646, 000 
Total 57, 341, 000 54, 049, OOO 60, 749, O00 


54568—_60——_31 
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Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 1961 House allowance 
Description 


Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount Positions} Amount 


} 
Operation of hospitals . 6,012 [$39, 115, 400 6,046 |$40, 382, 000 6,046 | $40, 582, 000 

Operation of outpatient clinics and | 
offices __- sede 464 5, 194, 000 404 6, 171, 000 464 6, 171, 000 
Operation of health units-_-._-- 108 | 651, 000 118 | 719, 000 118 719, 000 
Coast Guard medical services. 103 | 1,341,000 105 | 1,421,000 105 1, 421, 000 

Development and coordination of | | 
nursing resources | _- 3 53 | 421, 500 53 423, 000 53 | 423, 000 
Nurse training grants | 5,910, 500 Sc 5, 950, 000 as | 6,550,000 
Personnel detailed to other agencies 26 | 323, 000 26 323, 000 26 | 323, 000 
Dependents’ medical care 2, 267, 000 . 2, 445, 000 7 |} 2,445,000 
Payments to Hawaii-- oneaie | 1,000, 000 | 1,200, 000 cde } 1, 200, 000 
Administration - eo ‘ 113 | 912, 000 113 915, 000 113 915, 000 
Total obligations 6,879 | 57, 135, 400 6,925 | 59,949, 000 6, 925 60, 749, 000 

Unobligated balance—reserve for 

savings. te aa 205, 600 |_..-- 0 patents oO 
Total obligations and balance 6,879 | 57,341,000 6,925 | 59,949, 000 6, 925 60, 749, 000 


1 Includes $100,000 provided by supplemental! appropriation (IIT.R. 10743) to cover the added cost in 1960 
resulting from the change in method of obligating funds for dependents’ medical care expenses. This has 
the effect of increasing the limitation from $2,167,000 to $2,267,000. 


Obligations by objects 











slasiatiieaipaiaaitioeitons iddibhieeninaeaniadiata . “ - “ a 
Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation illowance 

Total number of permanent positions 6, 879 6, 925 6, 925 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 106 104 104 
Average number of all employees 6, 599 6, 636 6, 636 
Number of employees at end of year 6, 723 6, 769 6, 769 
01 Total personal services $36, 164, 300 , 200 $36, 591, 200 
02 Travel 358, 200 , 800 391, 800 
03 Transportation of things 421, 700 , 600 404, 600 
04 Communication services 239, 700 37, 000 237, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 705, 500 645, 500 645, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 104, 600 110, 900 110, 900 
07 Other contractual services 1 3, 530, 800 5, 056, 700 700 

Services performed by other agencies 1, 500, 000 , 544, 000 , 544, 000 
O&8 Supplies and materials 5, 214, 400 5, 440, 000 5 000 
09 Equipment 793, 600 1, 137, 900 l 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 6, 919, 500 7, 159, 000 7 000 

Contribution to retirement fund 1, 725, 600 1, 738, 400 1, 738, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments 170, 500 189, 000 189, 000 

Subtotal 57, 848, 400 60, 646, 000 61, 446, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 713, 000 697, 000 — 697, 000 

Total obligations 57, 135, 400 59, 949, 000 60, 749, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 205, 600 0 0 

Total obligations and balance._.....................---.- 57, 341, 000 59, 949, 000 60, 749, 000 





! Includes $100,000 provided by supplemental appropriation (H.R. 10743) to cover the added cost in 1960 
resulting from the change in method of obligating funds for ‘‘ Dependents’ medical eare’’ expenses. This 
has the effect of increasing the limitation from $2,167,000 to $2,267,000. 
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Summary of changes 








Enacted appropriation___-_- ee eae ee eee _..___.. $51, 600, 000 
sad Estimated reimbursements, 1960___- cr chee a ey ere as 5, 741, 000 
= Unobligated balance, reserve for savings____.__________________- — 205, 600 
t cd cei 
_ Total estimated funds available, 1960_.........-.--------- 57, 135, 400 
100 = = 
’ Appropriation estimate, 1961_ Fc aa sp aa a 51, 594, 000 
00 ee . ; ake 
0 Estimated reimbursements, 1961__....___.______-- bid atl Pe 8, 355, 000 
00 a - 
Bis GENE TON cise ec eres wine ear ee i a 59, 949, 000 
00 ala 
100 _ ee 
100 PO0ar CUANDO sa. ow cmned anand ate cateedud ee deae see + 2, 813, 600 
W0 
00 a ee eae — ee Se —— 
wv 1961 | 1961 House 
00 estimate illowance 
6 INCREASES 
100 A. Mandatory items: 
. 1, Annualization of 174 new positions authorized in 1960 for part of year 
(1960—authorized for 75 percent of year): | 
0 Personal services , oe $229, 700 $229, 700 
las Retirement 11, 600 11, 600 
Other objects (related to above positions ba aga —6, 500 —6, 500 
Subtotal | 234, 800 234, 800 
2. Employee health insurance for existing positions ‘ 294, 000 294, 000 
i 3. Increased FIC A costs iste 14, 400 14, 400 
4. Within grades and incentive pay increases_- sna ind 217, 600 217, 600 
ch] 
, Subtotal 760, 800 760, 800 
B. Program increases 
y25 1. Operation of hospit ils | 
104 Operations 
136 Additional personnel and related cost 
69 183 positions 741, 000 741, 000 
Retirement contributions 39, 000 39, 000 
200 Employee health insurances 7, 000 7, 000 
300 Other objects_- 14, 000 14, 000 
0 = —— 
100 Subtotal 801, 000 | 801, 000 
500) Net cost for increases in rate of issue of patient supply and drug 
100 issues 249, 000 249, 000 
700 Increase in subsistence rate of 6 cents in neuropsychiatric and 
100 1 cent in general hospitals 59, 600 50, 600 
vn) Increase in equipment purchases 315, 400 515, 400 
400 Increase for consultant and other miscellaneous cont 
OO services 78, 000 78, 000 
100 Increase in utilities, travel, and other items L11, OOK 111. OOO 
WU 
Subtotal, operations 1, 614, 000 1, 814, 000 
WO 
00 Research 
Personnel, supplies, and equipment to permit initiation of a 
w0 formal research program 
0 13 positions 66, 200 66, 200 
Retirement contributions 3, 100 3, 100 
00 Equipment, supplies, and other objects 42, 700 42, 700 
- Subtotal, research 112. 000 112, 000 
Ho 
his Training 
Personnel, principally interns and residents to bolster training 
program 
10 positions 89. GOO 8G GOO 
Retirement contributions 1, 900 1, 900 
Other objects &, 500 8, 500 
Subtotal, training 100, 000 100, 000 
Total increases, hospitals 1, 826, 000 2, 026, 000 
Less: Cost of contract hospitalization of 130 TB patients from 
Manhattan Beach to be paid by outpatient clinics and offices 
activity 049, 000 949, 000 


Net increase, hospitals 877, 000 L..077, 0O 
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Summary of ¢ hanges—Continued 











1961 1961 House 
estimate illowance 
INCREASES—continued 
B. Program increases—Continued 
2. Operation of outpatient clinics and offices 
Increase in Federal hospitalization $12, 000 $12, 000 
Increase in contractual services 1, SOO 1, 800 
Subtotal 13, 800 13. 800 
Plus: Cost of contract hospitalization of 130 TB patients from 
. Manhattan Beach to be paid by this activity 949, O00 949, 000 
Total increase 462, SOO 62, 800 
3. Operation of health units 
Additional personnel, supplies and equipment for new health units 
10 positions 31, 100 31, 100 
Retirement contributions 1. 000 1. 900 
Equipment, supplies, and other object 17, 000 17, 000 
Total increase YY), OOO SO, 000 
4.” Coust Guard medical services 
Additional personnel and related costs 
2 positions 14, 200 14, 200 
Retirement contributions 300 300 
Other objects 1, 700 1, 700 
Subtotal 16, 200 16, 200 
Restoration of inpatient and outpatient supply inventories to 
1959 level . 14, 000 14, 000 
Major improvement in equipment 5, 200 5, 200 
Increases for consultant and laboratory services 44, OOO 14, 000 
Total, Coast Guard : 79, 400 74, 400 
Development and coordination of nursing resources 
Additional travel costs 500 500 
6. Nurse traini rrants 
10 additional traineeships in 1961 39, 500 39, 500 
Funds for restoration of long-term nurse training program 600, 000 
7 Personne! detailed to other wencies: Increase in travel and other items 100 100 
&. Depen lents’ medical care: Net increase in ce pendents load and hos- 
pitalization rate c! inges 178. 000 178, 000 
9. Payments to llawaii: Net increase to cover total estimated expenses 
to the State of Hawaii 200. 000 200, 000 
Subtotal, program increases 2, 387, 300 3. 187, 300 
Crross increases. 3. 148. 100 4, Y48. 100 
DECREASES 
A. Nonrecurring terminal leave and other payments to personnel resulting fron 
closure of Manhattan Beach Llospital 172. OOO 72 (MM 
B. Net savings in operating costs in 1961 due to closure of Manhattan Beach 
Hospital 72, 000 72, OOF 
C. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days, 1960; 261 days, 1961 40. 500 OO, OK 
Net increases.....- A 2,813, 600 3 613, 600 
1 Arrived at as follows: 
Hospitals activity--- $1, 021, OO 
Outpatient clinics and offices activity +949, OOK 
NOU PRVIREE ccscccccccss weedeat ei ‘i ~ . 72. 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The effect of the House action has two program implications—first, a proposal 
to change the method of financing care of Bureau of. Emplovees Compensation 
cases, and second, an increase of $600,000 for additional support for nurse training 
and $200,000 for improvement of medical care in the PHS hospital system. The 
proposal for financing of BEC cases restores $2,819,000 for appropriation to this 
account rather than to the Department of Labor and is acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. 
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The proposed increase of $800,000 for nurse training grants and improvement of 
medical care is not consistent with the fiscal policy of the administration and as 
indicated by the Secretary it is recommended that these funds be reduced bv.the 
Senate. 


New positions re quested, fiscal year 1961 


Num- | Grade Annual 
ber salary 


Operation of hospitals: 
Administrative otlicer_._- 








ia ie retain . “ ae a ] GS-12 $8, 341 
Financial operations officer. .........-.._.._-- is 1 | GS-12 8, 341 
Medical office ' ciilasaisccminias é ja ie l GS-12 8, 341 
Medical staff assistant " = * l GS-12 8, 341 
Medical staff assistant - iB 1 | GS-11 7,030 
Statistician : 1 | GS-11 7,030 
Medical staff assistant... - J er ai sia l GS-10 6. 510 
Dietitian ess - mia alpaheeestipaiaa Gitlin peaches 2 > GS-9 11, 9SO 
Financial operations otticer pies iene ‘ 1 | GS-9 5, 990 
Medical staff assistant - 4 : aan 5 2 4 4 GS-9 23, 260 
Nurse a a oe eae in ite l GS-9 5, 990 
Property Management specialist - ~~ ia pase siioe 2} GS-9 11, 980 
Scientist ana a 2 Sales 2 l GS-9 5, 990 
Research technician = me . z l GS-8 5,470 
Dietitian raha os " . l GS-7 4,992 
Financial operations assistant _-. enantntasiabietehaliltvii aon : ‘ 2}; GS-7 9, GR4 
lLlousekeeper - 1) GS7 4, 992 
Medical stat? assistant ae a od 4 GS-7 19, 968 
Nurs¢ i a 3 GS-7 14, 976 
Property Management assistant res 4 GS-7 19, 968 
Research techniciar ee a ] GS-7 4, 992 
Medical stat! technician 7 ‘ 2) GS-6 S, 986 
n t ] GS-6 SO, S74 
Resear techr n y Gs-6 4,493 
Cle ssist t a Gs-5 8,112 
Dental stalf t I I cs l as 056 
Me stall t nic 1 S (rS-5 32, 448 
OE i Sa ee ain l GS-5 4, 056 
( rical assistant be 9 GSH 33. 8S 

7 Gs 26, 355 
ie 7 | GS+4 26, 355 
a 1S GS-3 63, 270 
9 | GS-3 31, 635 
1¢ GS-3 96, 240 
2} GS-2 6 2 

Gi f July 1, 1944 (42 U.S.C. 20 
; ea 45,888 
Senior g 1 6 71,616 
Full grade 5 49,175 
enior assistant gt '. 7 . 14 117, 504 
< nt grads be Ss 41% 440) 
Junior assistant gr caneninaae 2 8, 536 

Ungraded positions at annual rates 

Less than $9,890 
Custodial worker ‘ pet ‘ a aia scien 2 ‘ 8, 000 
Dietet issistant ‘ / ae een 15 0 
Laundry worker__. 8 750 
Maintenance craftsman___- ‘ i 7 , 768 
rot... si Sales P cia accel hE ei eels 206 1, 053. 640 

Operation of health units: 

Nursé¢ a atte s i aes paihataciies 6 | GS-7 29, 952 
BO ie eee SS sca algeeiacian Siemon ‘s en 4| GS-5 16, 224 


Sa ee 10 : 46,176 


Total 


Coast Guard Medical Services: 7 
Grades established by Act of July 1, 1955 (42 U.S.C. 207 
Senior assistant grade ‘ 2 7,172 


Total new positions, all activities sunita BAO beswscnne 1, 116, 988 


! The 206 position increase should be offset by the net reduction of 172 positions occasioned by the closure 


of the Manhattan Beach hospital to arrive at the net increase of 34 positions in the ‘‘Operation of hospitals” 
activity. 
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Purpose or APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Netson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the hospitals and 
medical care appropriation provides funds for a program of health 
services for the following beneficiaries: American seamen; officers and 
enlisted personnel of the U.S. Coast Guard; officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; commissioned personnel of the Public Health Serv- 
ice; dependents of commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Coast 
Guard and of commissioned personnel of the Public Health Service 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act; persons addicted to nar- 
cotic drugs; and persons afflicted with Hansen’s disease. 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


This appropriation also reimburses the State of Hawaii for the care 
of patients with Hansen’s disease in the Hawaiian Islands, and pro- 
vides for, on a reimbursable basis, hospital care for members of the 
armed services and their dependents, certain beneficiaries from other 
Federal agencies, foreign seamen, Federal employee health programs, 
the assignment of Public Health Service officers to other Federal pro- 
grams and, beginning in 1961, care of Federal employees injured in 
the performance of their work, 


IMPROVEMENTS 


In past statements before your committee, we informed you of the 
serious deficiencies in staffing, equipment and supplies found in our 
hospitals. It is gratifying to report that muc ‘+h was accomplished with 
the increases in appropriation made in 1958 

With the additional funds provided by the Congress in 1959, some 
of the facilities at the Public Health Service Hospital at Carville 
have been improved. ‘Training and research into the problems, 
causes, and treatment of Hansen’s disease were also initiated by the 
increase. 

In fiscal year 1960, the administration and the Congress approved 
funds for a second year’s phasing of a 4-year program of staff improve- 
ment, in addition to other major increases in supplies and equipment. 

The present budget estimate for 1961 provides for the third phase of 
the 4-year program for improving staffing in the hospitals and for 
significant improvements in the rate of issue of supplies and replace- 
ment of equipment. 

RESEARCH 


Collaborative research between Tulane University and the PHS 
hospital, New Orleans, on the treatment of cancer by the perfusion 
technique was recognized this last year when their joint research 
exhibit was awarded the AMA first prize—the Hektoen Gold Medal 
Award. Other examples of some of the research efforts are studies 
in cancer, kidney, liver and other metabolic diseases at the San Fran- 
cisco Hospital, studies of cardiovascular and cardiopulmonary dis- 
eases at Staten Island, a cooperative study with the National Cancer 
Institute of cancer cells in the circulatory system at Baltimore, and 
the study of self-care in the event of atomic attack at Boston. 
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Plans have been completed by five PHS hospitals for a collaborative 
research evaluation of drug therapy in heart disease. Yet, the re- 
search potential of these hospitals is relatively untapped. It still 
awaits full-scale development - utilization as this Division’s contri- 
bution toward the conquest of disease. Additional funds are re- 
quested for the continued improvement and enlargement of these 
research programs. 

TRAINING 


The Public Health Service recognizes that the highest quality of 
patient care is that which couples research and training in the pro- 
vision of that care. Significant strides have already been made in 
these areas within our hospitals. Training programs for professional 
and ancillary health personnel range over a broad spectrum of more 
than a dozen different clinical specialties. These programs, as well as 
those of the colleges of medicine in which our hospitals participate, 
bring from the universities and research laboratories the most ad- 
vanced techniques of diagnosis and therapy to the bedside of our 
patients. The importance of this activity is evident from the fact 
that these hospitals are the major source of career officers and special- 
ists for the Public Health Service. Additional support for this work 
is also requested in the budget before you. 


COAST GUARD MEDICAL SERVICES 


The increase in appropriation requested for the Coast Guard medi- 
cal program will make possible more complete care for our coast- 
guardsmen. Specifically, funds are requested for two positions and 
additional supplies, equipment, consultant services, dental care and 
physical examinations. 

NURSING RESOURCES 


As stated in previous reports, we are faced as a Nation with a criti- 
cal shortage of nurses. Studies, set up by the Public Health Service 
to determine reasons and remedies for this shortage, are supported by 
this appropriation. This program, conducted by the Division of 
Nursing Resources, (1) provides consultation to non-Government 
hospitals to improve efficiency of nursing services to patients; (2) 
develops new methods of providing nursing services through research; 
and (3) increases the number of nurses for teaching, administrative 
and supervisory positions by providing scholarships for advanced 
training under the Health Amendments Act of 1956. The legislative 
program of grants for professional nurse traineeships has been ex- 
tended by Congress for another 5 years. Since the inception of the 
professional nurse traineeship program in 1957, over 3,000 nurses re- 
ceived financial assistance for advanced preparation in administration, 
supervision, or teaching. 

Senator Hitt. That program has worked out well, has it not, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Netson. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hriu. And it has been a very much needed program? 

Dr. Netson. It has been very much needed in the hospital field. 

During the first 3 years of the program, 88 schools participated. 
In fiscal 3 year 1960, as a result of a recommendation of the evaluation 
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conference and a suggestion of Congress, a new program development 
was introduced which utilizes part of these funds for short-term 
intensive training courses for those nurses who cannot partic ‘ipate in 
long term study. Financial assistance for short-term training of 
nurses will be continued in 1961. 


CLOSURE OF MANHATTAN BEACH HOSPITAI 


Also notable about the estimate before vou, is the closure of the 
Manhattan Beach tuberculosis hospital in New York, in June 1960, 
Some of the patients at this hospital will be transferred to other 
Public Health Service hospitals; others will be cared for through 
contract hospitalization. 


FUNDING OF BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION CASES 


In addition, the estimate proposes that beginning in 1961, the funds 
necessary for the provision of care of Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation cases in Public Health Ser i facilities be appropriated to the 
Department of Labor, instead of to the Public Health Service, and 
that the cost of such care shall be reimbursed to this appropriation. 
Primarily because of this shift of the Bureau of Emplovees’ Compen- 
sation patients to a reimbursable category in 1961, the reimbursements 
in 1961 iInerease by $2,614,000. 

Senator Hitu. Well, now, Doctor, the House did not 
that recommendation of the budget: did it? 

Dr. Netson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitu. | notice that the House in its report said that: 


vO alone with 


The bill includes $55,213,000, an increase of $3,619,000 above the request, and 
$3,613,000 above the amount appropriated for L960 Of the increase over the 
request, $2,819,000 is for expenses transferred in the budget to the appropriation 
‘‘Emplovees’ compensation claims and expenses,’ under the Department. of 
Labor, which the committee feels should remain under the appropriation ‘‘Hospi- 
tals and medical care.””. Do vou have any comment to make on that? 

Dr. Netson. The change was acceptable to the Administration. 
It was a budgetary change for more easily identifving the cost of the 
care, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kentty. Neither we nor the Department of Labor, Mr. Chair- 
man, are appealing for a change from the House action on that item. 
We did present it to the Congress on the basis that the Budget Bureau 
believed that it was a more appropriate way of funding, but the 
amount of money requested was granted, but granted in different 
accounts, and neither we nor the Department of Labor are asking that 
the House action be modified. 

Senator Him. In other words, at the present time you make no 
appeal from the action of the House? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitz. All right. I just wanted to make that clear for the 
record. Thank you. 

Dr. NELSON. Specifically, the estimate of $59,949,000 of obliga- 
tional authority in 1961 provides for a net increase of $2,813 600 in 
funds available over 1960. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you, Doctor. 

Let me ask you this, Doctor. It would be interesting to know. 
When was your most recently constructed hospital built? 
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AGE OF HOSPITALS 


Dr. Nevson. The most recently constructed hospital was in 
Boston, and | believe it was completed in 1940. 

Senator Hitt. How old is your oldest hospital? 

Dr. Neutson. | believe the Savannah Hospital is the oldest hospital, 
however, there are parts of older hospital buildings which have had 
some remodeling and renovation still in use. [| would have to supply 
the details. 

Senator Hiti. | will tell you what might be very interesting for the 
record. It would be a list of vour hospitals, with the dates of the 
completion of their construction. Then we could get a pic ture of 
just what vour hospital situation is. 

Dr. Netson. I will be happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


y 


Const? iction dates oT Public Healt} Se? Ce hospitals 


Ye Ye 
Hospital original jadditional Nature of additional construction 
lie ( 
Baltimore 5 1932 
Bostor 194 
Carville 1934 
Chic ) ‘ L934 
Detre t L430 1439 Addit ’ \ 
Fort Worth Last 1939 Prolonged treatment buildin 
Galvestot 1931 
Lexington 3 1934 
Memphis 1934 Ve I 
New Orleans 1932 
Norfolk 1922 
San Francisco 1932 A dditior \ 
Savannah i V2) -StOry W 
Seattle : 1933 1953 Dy 
Staten Island ae 2 1935 1942 Addition to increase bed capacity. 
1 The old hospital building is now used mostly for outpatient and administrative services and was built 
in 1870 
2 The old hospital building is now used for outpatient services, dental services, medical records, and other 


ancillary services, and was built in 1837. 
PAYMENTS to HaAwall 


Senator Hitt. Last vear, as you recall, Doctor, this committee 
added $200,000 for the leprosarium in Hawaii, but it was not agreed 
to by the House conferees. The estimate this year contemplates an 
increase of $200,000, and this vear the House went along with the 
$200,000 estimate. Would this be the total cost, or would there be 
additional funds that you contemplate? 

Dr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kelly and I went to Hawaii in 
January and spent several days reviewing the program. We are con- 
vinced that the requested amount does not cover the entire cost of 
the Hansen’s disease program in Hawaii. They have a very well 
developed and integrated program which not only has hospital care 
but has casefinding and other services. It gives outpatient services 
throughout the islands and enters into the field of public health 
services. 

So that the $1,200,000 does not cover the entire cost, but approaches 
covering the cost of the hospitalization part of the program. 
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Senator Hitt. Were vou and Mr. Kelly able to make any estimates 
of what vou think the additional costs would be or might be? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have some figures that we 
obtained on that trip, showing that the approved budget for this 
program is $1,331,000 for the fiscal year 1961. They anticipate re- 
ceiving $52,000 in reimbursements in connection with the program; 
which would leave them a total cost of $1,279,000. 

This appropriation of $1,200,000 would require that the State of 
Hawaii invest $79,000 in Qe program. It was our conclusion that 
it would not be a desirable thing for the Federal Government to take 
the program over. We believe that it is an effective program and 
better run as a part of the State’s total health program. 

We do believe, however, that if it is left as a State operation, it is 
desirable, as an incentive to good management, that they make some 
financial contribution toward it; but we believe that a contribution 
of $79,000 constitutes an appropriate contribution on their part. 


USE OF RESEARCH GRANT AUTHORITY 


Senator Hiri. Doctor, I believe vou will recall that last year this 
committee put into the bill the authority for research grants by the 
NIH to your marine hospitals. We would be very much interested 
in knowing what use has been made of this authority. 

Dr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, we submitted several research projects 
to the National Institutes of Health. So far, the Councils have made 
two grants to us for research work, one at the Staten Island hospital 
and one for combined study by five of our hospitals in essential hyper- 
tension. 

Senator Hitt. What did you say the study is now, at your Staten 
Island hospital? 

Dr. Neutson. The study at Staten Island is for pulmonary disease 
and pulmonary hemodynamics. There are two project site visits 
scheduled, and we are most hopeful that after the Councils have 
visited the project sites we will have further help from the language 
the Congress placed in our appropriation. We are most appreciative. 

Senator Hrxiu. Certainly vou have made use of the authority as 
we put it in the bill in the last Congress. 

Dr. Neutson. We have, and we are most appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity the Congress has afforded us. 

Senator Hitt. Mrs. Adams, as I said to the doctor, I think you 
have done a fine job with the nurses’ program. Would you like to 
add a little, on that program? 


NURSING RESOURCES 


Mrs. Apams. Yes, I would, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Nelson did give 
us a brief outline. 

I think, for the record, Congress would be most interested in seeing 
the value of this program. And I have some charts here which can 
be supplied in black and white for the record, which shows that al- 
though the hospitals that we are helping to improve their services, to 
make better use of their personnel, pay our expenses for travel and per 
diem while they ask us to come and help them; that we are only 
able to meet 40 percent of our present requests. ‘These are the re- 
quests for all of our services that went unfilled in this year. 
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Senator Hity. In other words, 60 percent of your applications had 
to be denied because of lack of funds? 

Mrs. Apams. That is right; lack of staff to help them. 

We did attempt this year to make an evaluation of some of our 
activities over the past 10 years. And while we were in the are 
visiting some of these hospitals that we had helped, we would stop 
by to see what the improvements were. And there is a long list of 
improvements in these hospitals. 

In fact, I think we can say even humbly that no other kind of an 
approach to better use of nursing skill has been developed. They 
have reduced nursing personnel costs in terms of getting more nursing 
care for the numbers, or increased numbers, of patients. 

They have improved their inservice programs in helping them- 
selves. And we suddenly have felt that we have also been developing 
in our approach to this a way that people can use to motivate them 
to make changes, which we think is a very profitable way of helping 
people. 

None of the hospitals that we helped in the last 5 or 6 years has 
asked us to come back and show them how to do this methodology a 
second time. This seems to stick with them, and they go on from 
there. 

This will do a greal deal in making more nursing personnel available 
for patient care. 

FACTORS ON NURSE SHORTAGE 


Senator Hitt. We do have a very definite shortage today, do we 
not? 

Mrs. Apams. A shortage of personnel and their supporting materials 
to answer the requests. On most of our requests for this kind of 
assistance we have to suggest that they wait a year or a vear and a 
half, and some of them cannot wait that long. Some of them do 
wait that long. But their contribution monetarily to our visits is 
very much more than ours in terms of dollars. 

For example, a group of hospitals that wishes this improved method- 
ology for better use of nursing power taught to them. The costs of 
the consultants’ travel if divided between hospitals, depending upon 
the number, will vary from $20 to $100 per hospital. They add some 
other moneys in terms of the man-hours involved. You can see how 
much more they contribute in terms of man-hours, which runs around 
$1,000 a hospital. 

Recently a State spent $15,000 to resurvey its resources, out of 
which $1,600 was for the consultant’s time and travel. Even though 
they contribute more money, we are still saying to them, “Sorry. 
You wait a year or a year and a half.” 

Senator Hiti. Because you do not have the Federal funds? 

Mrs. Apams. I am sorry. 

Senator Hiti. Because you do not have the Federal funds, you 
have to wait? 

Mrs. Apams. Our budget does not permit, yes. 


NURSE TRAINING 


I am sure that you are most interested in what is happening in the 
traineeship program. We have, again, some charts, which we drew 
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up to give a graphic picture of the needs in this area. Are traineeships 
meeting the needs? And there are various Ways of measuring needs. 

One way of measuring is the nurses who drop out of positions due to 
having families or due to retirement and old age. And here we had 
in this particular fiscal year of 1959 

Senator Hit. You are not voing to take us into the problem of the 
aged; ok vou? 

Mrs. Apams. Not immediately. 

Senator Hinz. I can imagine the U.S. Public Health Service is 
rather struggling with that problem today. That is a surmise, of 
course, On my part. 

Mrs. Apams. Approximately 5,300 nurses in these supervisory and 
administrative positions drop out. You can see the number of trainees 
that were supported by funds was almost 2,000 that year, although 
there were about 5,300 total nurses studying in the programs. You 
see we only support a proportion of that group. 

Now, if you want to measure needs in terms of the vacancies we 
have in these positions, there are about 10,000 vacancies —teaching, 
and hospital administration and = supervision. Again, measured 
against this same amount that we were producing to meet both the 
shortage, the dropout, and the vacancies. 

Now, of course, if we are talking in terms of the number of people 
who do not have adequate prepare ation ~ these positions, then we 
have about 100,700 nurses. This is why it was important to start 
the short-term traineeship program. ed of these nurses could 
not get awav for full-time academic study. We hope that the short- 
term use of funds will steer additional skills to those on the job 
who can leave for a week or 2 weeks of educational experience to 
improve their own oiauailies | in relation to patient care. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


Senator Hity. Well, now, the Department requested more funds 
for the development and coordination of nursing than the budget 
allowed; did it not? 

Mrs. Apams. It is not the policy of the present administration to 
increase budgets. 

Senator Hint. Well, I understand that. Therefore, you were 
denied some $221,000 that you requested for nursing resources? 

Mrs. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrii. And you were also denied some $50,000 that you 
requested for nurse training grants? 

Mrs. Apams. For administrative purposes; yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. Doctor, will you leave those charts with us, now, 
that you have presented to us? They are very interesting. 

Mrs. Apams. We will send them for the record. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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Cuart III.—In fiscal 1959, there was an attrition of 5,360 nurse supervisors, 
administrators, and teachers due to retirement, dropouts, inactivation, ete.: 
5,398 nurses were studying full time to prepare to be supervisors, teachers, and 
administrators of which only 1,800 were supported by traineeship funds. 
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Cuarv V.—There were about 100,700 nurses in positions of administration, super- 
vision, and teaching who were educationally unqualified in fiscal 1959. 


100.700 
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CARVILLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Hitu. General Burney, we are very happy to have you here. 
Is there anything you would like to add? 

Dr. Burney. No, sir. I am here to listen, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Anthing else you would like to add, Dr. Nelson? 

Dr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to report to you that 
with the $330,000 for cottages, quarters, and apartments, and the 
$91,000 for research and training which this committee and the House 
gave us in 1959, that the work on the cottages for the patients at 
Carville and the new quarters for the personnel are just about com- 
plete. The people are moving into them. 

We have made marked advances in the research program down 
there and in the training program, and I think you would be interested 
to know that out of the training funds we have produced a teaching 
film on leprosy, of which there are about 25 copies booked solidly 
this year throughout the schools and county medical societies of the 
country, teaching how to recognize and diagnose leprosy earlier. 

Senator Hitt. That sounds very encouraging, Doctor, very en- 
couraging. 

Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Dr. Nextson. I do not believe so, sir. 

Senator Hint. We are very grateful to you. And we are very 
grateful to you, too, Mrs. Adams. You have been very helpful, and 
we appreciate your testimony, very, very much. 

Dr. Nelson, your full statement will appear in the record at this 
point. 

Dr. Netson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, DiIviston oF Hospirats, PuBLtic HEALTH SERVICE, ON 
HosPITALs AND Mepicau Care 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the ‘Hospitals and medical 
care’’ appropriation provides funds for a program of health services for the follow- 
ing beneficiaries: American seamen, for whom medical care has been provided 
since the establishment of the Marine Hospital Service under President John 
Adams in 1798; officers and enlisted personnel of the U.S. Coast Guard; officers 
of the Coast and Geodetie Survey; commissioned personnel of the Public Health 
Service; dependents of commissioned and enlisted personnel of the U.S. Coast 
Guard and of commissioned personnel of the Public Health Service under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act: persons addicted to narcotic drugs; and persons 
afflicted with Hansen’s disease. In the performance of these services the Public 
Health Service staffs, maintains, and operates 12 general medical and surgical 
hospitals, 25 clinics, and 3 special hospitals. Of the three special hospitals, two 
are operated for the treatment and rehabilitation of persons addicted to narcotic 
drugs or subject to other neuropsychiatric illnesses and one for persons afflicted 
with Hansen's disease. Reimbursements to the State of Hawaii are also made 
from this appropriation for the care of patients with Hansen’s disease in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Additional coverage is provided on a reimbursable basis for members of the 
armed services and their dependents, certain beneficiaries from other Federal 
agencies, foreign seamen, Federal employee health programs, and the assignments 
of Public Health Service officers to other Federal programs. Federal employees, 
injured in the performance of their work, are referred to us by the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation for treatment and evaluation of their injuries. 

As stated in previous reports, we are faced as a nation with a critical shortage 
of nurses. Studies, set up by the Public Health Service to determine reasons 
and remedies for this shortage, are supported by this appropriation. This pro- 
gram, conducted by the Division of Nursing Resources, (1) provides consultation 
to non-Government hospitals to improve efficiency of nursing services to patients, 
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(2) develops new methods of providing nursing services through research, and 
(3) increases the number of nurses for teaching, administrative and supervisory 
positions by providing scholarships for advanced training under the Health 
Amendments Act of 1956. The legislative program of grants for professional 
nurse traineeships has been extended by Congress for another 5 years. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS WITH INCREASES IN 1958, 1959, AND 1960 APPROPRIATIONS 


In past statements before your committee, we informed you of the serious 
deficiencies in staffing, equipment and supplies found in our clinics and hospitals. 
It is gratifving to report that much was accomplished with the increase in ap- 
propriation made in 1958. 

In 1959, the Congress provided an increase of $421,000 for the Publie Health 
Service Hospital at Carville. Of this amount $91,000 was for the initiation of 
formal training and research in the problems, causes, and treatment of Hansen’s 
disease and $330,000 for the construction of patients’ dwellings and staff quarters. 
A continuing program of training and research has been inaugurated. 

In fiseal year 1960, significant increases were approved by the administration 
and the Congress, in the staffing, supply and equipment areas of the hospitals. 
These increases represented the second year’s phasing of a 4-year program of 
staff improvement, in addition to other major increases in supplies and equipment. 
An increase for the Coast Guard medical services in 1960 also made possible a 
higher level of efficiency in ministering to the health needs of our Coast Guards- 
men. 

Six million dollars for the professional nurse training program and its administra- 
tion was also provided by Congress in 1960. Since the inception of the professional 
nurse traineeship program in 1957 over 3,800 nurses received financial assistance 
for advanced preparation in administration, supervision, or teaching. During the 
first 3 vears of the program, 88 schools participated. In fiscal year 1960, as a 
result of a recommendation of the evaluation conference and a suggestion of 
Congress, 2 new program development was introduced which utilizes part of these 
funds for short term intensive training courses for those nurses who cannot partici- 
pate in long term study. Financial assistance for short-term training of nurses 
will be continued in 1961. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR 1961 


The present budget estimate for 1961 provides for many things, the pene ipi ilone 
of hiak is the third phase of the 4-vear program of staff reinforcement in our 
hospitals and for sienificant improvements in the rate of issue of supplies and re- 
placements of equipment. 

Collaborative research between Tulane University and the PHS Hospital, New 
Orleans, on the treatment of cancer by the perfusion technique was recognized this 
last veer when their joint research exhilit was awarded the AMA first prize 
Hektoen Gold Medel Award. Other examples of some of the research efforts are 
studies in cancer, kidney, liver and other metabolic diseases at the San Francisco 
Hospital, studies of cardiovascular and cardiopulmonary disease st Staten Island, 
a cooperative study with the National Cancer Institute of cancer cells in the cir- 
culatory system at Baltimore, and the study of self-care in the event of atomic 
attack at Boston. Plans have been completed by five hospitels for 4 collaborative 
research eveluation of drug therapy in heart disease. Yet, the research potential 
of these hospitals is relatively untepped. It still awaits full-sexle development 
and utilization as this Division’s contribution toward the conquest of disease. 
Additional funds ure requested for the continued improvement and enlargement of 
these research programs. 

The Publie Health Se oho recognizes that the highest quality of patient care 
is that which couples researcl nd training in the provision of that care. Signifi- 
cant strides have already been i made in these areas within our hospitals. Treining 
programs for professional and ancillary health personnel range over a broad 
spectrum of more than a dozen different clinical specislties. These proerams, 
is well as those of the colleves of medicine in which our hospitals p: rticipate, 
bring from the universities and research laboratories the most advanced techniques 
of disgnosis and therapy to the bedside of our patients. The importance of this 
activity is evident from the fact that these hospitals pre the major source of 
career officers and specialists for the Publie Health Service. Additional support 
for this work is also requested in the budget before you. 

The increese in approprietion requested for the Ceast Guard medical program 
will make possible more complete care for our coastguerdsmen. Specifically, 
the estimate requests funds for an additional doctor and dentist, fuller use of 
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CoO ltunt services, additional supplies and equipment, and incressed s ipport 
for dental care and physical examinations 

Also no bie about the estimate before vou, is the closure of the tuberculosis 
hospital at Manhattan Beach in New York in June 1960 Care tor an average 
dailv patient load of 70 of the patient will be provided bv other Public Health 
ms ospital An average I 130 patients will ree veu lical care in Contraet 
fucilitic In nadditi ym, the estrnate proposes that beginning 1 LOO] the fu ds 
necessary fo PrOVISLOl ol r Bureau of | plover Comper ition 

( Pub e He itt nse Vice Paces De wproprint | to the 1 epprar i 
of Labo! mstea to the Prublic He Ith Service mid ! the ¢ ~ h cure 
shia De re Diurs to this DpNropriatlor 

1») | f hift of Bureau « nplovees’ Compensation patients 
to v& reimbou! Hle cate \ ! OI ul crease of S2Z.614.C0O0 In reimt Irsements 
results 

, 1 ) 

Pot Uior > 3, 4K DdoY, 949, OOK $2,513, 600 
ur ted ‘ \ I LMI, f O05. 600 
he irse! t (41, 00 S, 355, OO 2, 614, 000 

The estin e of $59,949,000 of obligational authority in 196] provides for a net 
increase of 82,813,600 in the funds available This amount will be applied to the 
following items of increase and decrease, respectively 
Increases 

Mandatory items 
Annualization of positions new in 1960 $254, S00 
Federal employees health insurane 204° O00 


Increased cost of social security pavments due to increased 


rates 14, 400 
Within grade and incentive pay inereases 17, 600 
Program reinforcement 


Inereased staff ar d related costs for Improvement OF me dica 


care in hospitals 801, 000 
Net cost for increases in rate of issue and inereased costs ! 

supplies and drucs (11 cents per patient 249. OOO 
Increases of 6 cents and | cent per patient day in subsistence 

ation allowance at the NP hospitals and ge eral hospitals 


respectively, in order to raise the diet at the NP hospitals 


tou more nutritional leveland to improve the quality of food 
served at the ceneral hospitals oY, GOO 


Replacement of obsolete, inefficient, and unrepairable equip- 
ment as indicated by various surveys of our hospitals 315, 400 
Inert ise in other objects of expense, principally consultant 
services al ad costs of additional eleetrici V, £as, and wate! 
necessitated by recommendations of the various surveys 189, OOO 
To further such research work as that which resulted in th 
award of the Hektoen Gold Medal 12. 000 


Funds for support of 10 positions, principally interns and 


residents, to bolster our training program LOO, OOO 
Additional personnel and related costs to meet increased 

needs for establishment and operation of health units for 

various departments and agencies throughout the country 50, 000 


Additional personnel, contractual services, and supplies and 

equipment to more adequately meet the medical care 

needs of the Coast Guard 79, 400 
To provide 10 additional traineeships under the nurse training 

grants program 39, 500 
Increase In payments to the State of Hawaii for care of pa- 

tients with Hansen’s disease (payments to Hawaii have 


been substantially below the actual costs of the program) 200, OOO 
Increased hospitalization of dependents under the depend- 

ents’ medical care program 178, 000 
Miscellaneous increases in other activities 14, 400 


Total increases......-- iene lachy ea aios eo acas eesti ‘ 3, 148, 100 
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The decreases described below are related to nonrecurring items and the elosure 
of the Manhattan Beach Hospital in 1960, as follows: 


Decreases: 


Salary savings due to 1 less day in 1961 : — $90, 500 
Nonrecurring terminal leave and other payments resulting from 
closure of Manhattan Beach Hospital in 1960 72, 000 
Net savings in operating costs In 1961 due to closure of Man- 
hattan Beach Hospital : 72, 000 
Total decreases a 334, 500 


In summary, the estimate before you proposes major improvements in the re- 
maining hospitals, after closure of the Manhattan Beach Hospital, and bolstering 
of the Coast Guard program. It also provides additional resources to more fully 
cover the cost of care of patients with Hansen’s disease in Hawaii and funds to 
meet anticipated increased cost in the dependents’ medical care program. 

Senator Hiti. Dr. Sackett, the Division of Foreign Quarantine. 

Doctor, we are very glad to weleome you here this morning. We 
will be happy now to have you proceed in your own way and make 
any statement you see fit to the committee. 


FOREIGN QUARANTINE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. ANDREW P. SACKETT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. LEROY E. 
BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; DR. ARNOLD B. KURLANDER, 
ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL; MR. HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 


“For carrying out the purposes of sections 361 to 369 of the Act, relating to 
preventing the introduction of communicable diseases from foreign countries, the 
medical examination of aliens in accordance with section 325 of the Act, and the 
care and treatment of quarantine detainees pursuant to section 322(e) of the Act 
in private or other public hospitals when facilities of the Public Health Service are 
not available, including insurance of official motor vehicles in foreign countries 
when required by law of such countries, [$4,685,800] $4,812,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 
1960 appropriations--- — - ahs _. $4, 685, 800 
1961 budget to Congress aides ‘ ee he $f, $12, OOO 
1961 House allowance_ - -- ais ._... 4, 812, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 1961 house allowance 
Description 


Positions} Amount | Positions| Amount Positions! Amount 


Examination of aliens and quaran- 


tine inspection at U.S. ports___- 536 | $3,823, 900 548 | $3, 947, 800 548 | $3, 947, 800 
Examination of visa applicants in 
foreign countries __...----- 335 73 590, 300 73 591, 200 73 591, 200 
Administration........_- ‘fon Ap, 35 271, 600 35 273, 000 35 273, 000 
Total obligations ig 644 4, 685, 800 656 4,812, 000 656 4, 812, 000 





500 
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Obligations by objects 
Description 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate House 
allowance 

Total number of permanent positions Jiicasekbetene 644 656 656 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. ena 15 15 15 
Average number of all employees 596 613 613 
Number of employees at end of year 629 643 643 
Ol Personal services $3, 841, 000 $3, 963, SOO $3, 963, 800 
02 Travel 112, 700 115, 200 115, 200 
03 ‘Transportation of things 46, 700 54, 200 54, 200 
04 Communication services_- 43, 300 43, 600 43, 600 
05 Rent and utilities 31, 500 31, 500 31, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 17, 500 17, 500 17, 500 
07 Other contractual services . 259, 800 271, 400 271, 400 
O08 Supplies and materials 116, 500 117, 600 117, 600 
09 Equipment 60, 200 34, 500 34, 500 
11 Grants and subsidies, and contributions 179, 500 185, 600 185, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments-_---- ee Khiskwataickbuebuhee 10, 500 10, 500 10, 500 

Subtotal . dips ao aeci as acinabatwammeae . 4, 719, 200 4,845, 400 4, 845, 400 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges —33, 400 —33, 400 —33, 400 


Total obligations 


Summary of changes 


4, 685, 800 


4, 812, 000 


Positions 


4,812, 000 


Amount 


1960 appropriation - 644 | $4, 685, 800 
1961 appropriation request 656 4, 812, 000 
Net change requested _- 12 126, 200 


Comparison of request with House allowance 


1961 budget | 1961 House 


estimate allowance 
Increases: For mandatory items 
Annualization of 47 new positions authorized in 1960 _ _- ible pt Se oe $36, 000 $36, 000 
Employee health insurance for existing positions--_--............------------- 28, 400 28, 400 
Increased cost of medical officers’ incentive pay for 1 year additional service 
and mandatory pay increments under the Career Compensation Act__----- 3, 400 3, 400 
Reclassification of inspectors on Mexican border-_------------------------ 29, 900 29, 900 


97, 700 


Subtotal , ioe Saati : ao eae: 97, 700 
For program items: Airport inspection program 12 positions and other objects 
ens SON OMA i enc ccdie cc cetdnckscccsesuckeceneeeeksacsasdanbebs 95, 500 95, 500 
PENI ic en scnaninre wmiemae mama sti Scene auc eoakinsaeiied shiicenaous whe 193, 200 193, 200 
Decreases | 
Nonrecurring items of boat repair is see bie mini mses = 25, 000 25, 000 
Nonrecurring items of equipment ‘ ‘ wteensens 30, 000 30, 000 
One less day in excess of 52 week base (262 days 1960, 261 days 1961) ....--------- 12, 000 12, 000 
Total change requested. -_..-.-..---------- a a ee 126, 200 126, 200 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 
Examination of aliens and quarantine inspection at U.S. ports: 12 quarantine 


inspectors: grade GS-9; annual salary, $71,880. 


PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM 


Dr. Sackxerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, protection of the 
United States against the importation of diseases is carried out through 
two closely related functions: (1) Inspections at the ports of entry to 
prevent the introduction into this country of quarantinable and other 
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serious communicable diseases from abroad, and (2) medical examina- 
tion of aliens at consulates abroad and inspections at U.S. ports of 
entry, in accordance with the Immigration and Nationality Act, to 
detect diseases or conditions which might render the aliens excludable 
or make them a potential economic burden to this country. 


QUARANTINE FUNCTION 


The speed of travel has largely eliminated the former protective 
barriers of time and space. ‘The incubation period of smallpox is about 
14 days, but it takes a traveler only about 2 days to fly to the United 
States from Asia, where smallpox is present at all times. Not a single 
case of the disease has occurred in this country since 1953. During 
the past vear, however, it was necessary to detain for medical observa- 
tion more than 600 persons arriving at U.S. ports because of possible 
exposure to quarantinable disease. 


SMALLPOX VACCINATION REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Hitt. We have adhered strictly to our agreement about 
vaccination for smallpox, have we not? 

Dr. Sackertr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Whereas some other nations have not adhered quite 
so strictly; is that not true? 

Dr. Sackett. I believe that is a correct statement, sir. 

The volume of work performed by the Division of Foreign Quar- 
antine—inspection of persons, ships, and aircraft—has increased 
markedly over the past 10 vears. As airport facilities are improved 
or expanded to accommodate jet aircraft, quarantine workloads will 
continue to increase and additional inspectional staff will be needed. 

The increased staffing made possible by the increased funds provided 
by the Congress for the Mexican border in our 1960 appropriation has 
made it possible to more adequately cover traffic flowing over the ex- 
tended network of highways and railroads now linking Mexico and 
Central America with the United States. 

We have actually added 28 inspectors at various stations, including 
10 for Cordova Island and we have an additional 12 inspectors in 
training. It is expected that we will utilize before the end of the 
current fiscal year the full 47 positions provided by the Congress. 


ALIEN EXAMINATION FUNCTION 


During fiscal year 1959, as part of the requirement for securing a 
visa to enter the United States, an estimated 275,000 aliens were 
medically examined at some 209 U.S. Foreign Service posts. Of these, 
approximately 155,000 were examined by Division of Foreign Quaran- 
tine medical offic ers assisted by local physicians under their direct 
supervision, at 23 of the principal consulates in Europe, Canada, 
Mexico, and Hong Kong. Notifications of significant physical or 
mental conditions were issued to consular authorities in more than 
43,000 cases, including some 2,800 for excludable diseases or condi- 
tions and some 15 000 for diseases or conditions which might affect 
the applicant’s ability to earn a living in this country. 

At other Foreign Service posts throughout the world, an estimated 
120,000 visa applicants were examined by local physicians designated 


by the Department of State. 
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Aliens arriving at U.S. ports of entry are medically inspected in 
accordance with requirements of the Immigration and -s ationality Act. 
Among the aliens medically inspected upon arrival last vear, more 
than 42,000 were found to have diseases or conditions reportable to 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. The number includes 
some 2,700 found to have excludable diseases or defects, about 23 000 
with conditions possibly affeeting their ability to be economically self- 


supporting in the United States. 


WORLD PREVALENCE OI DISEASES AFFECTING THI FOREIGN QUARANTINE 
PROGRAM 


During 1959 the United States was among those more fortunate 
countries into which none of the quarantinable diseases was imported. 
The following summary describes the prevalence of these diseases 
elsewhere in the world during the past year. 


SMALLPOX 


Smallpox remained endemic in approximately 32 countries through- 
out the world with explosive outbreaks oecurring in Thailand and in 
Brazil. Nine countries reported the importation of a total of 22 cases 
of smallpox through ships and aircraft in international traffie last vear, 
Sporadic cases of smallpox occurred also in countries near and along 
the Red Sea. These areas are important because of commerce through 
the Middle East oil fields. Of major concern to the United States was 
a case of smallpox in the port of Liverpool and an outbreak of the 
disease in Heidelberg, Germany. 

There was also a recent outbreak of smallpox in Moscow. <A case 
was brought in from India, and there were 10 secondary cases. This 
outbreak was stamped out only after a very intensive effort that 
involved the vaccination, we understand, of some 10 million people 
in the Moscow area and the imposition of very strict controls over 
movement of people during that time. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Reports were received of the second occurrence of yellow fever in 
Trinidad within the past 5 vears. 

Senator Hitt. How far would Trinidad be from the United States, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Sackerr. Trinidad lies off the coast of Venezuela. I do not 
believe I can give you that in terms of miles, except to give you a 
guess. 

Senator Hiii. That is all right. I want to say I did not know 
myself; and that is the reason I[ asked. 

Dr. Sackett. I might say by air Trinidad is not very far. 

Senator Hiti. Not very far. That is what I was thinking. If an 
infected stegomyia mosquito happened to get on an airplane in Trini- 
dad, it would not take him very long to land in Florida, would it? 

Dr. Sacxerr. No, sir; within the same day. 

The disease was contained in the country through a vigorous vac- 
cination program and other control measures. ‘Yellow fever was 
present also in a few countries in the northern third of South America 
and in Africa. 
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CHOLERA 


Cholera continued to be confined to the Far East, but was reintro- 
duced into Thailand where more than 9,000 cases were reported during 
the past Vvear. 

rYPHUS (EPIDEMIC LOUSE BORNE 


Sporadic cases of louse borne typhus were reported during the year 
in Mexico and several countries of South America, Africa and Asia. 


PLAGUE 


No ports were infected with plague during the vear. Several coun- 
tries reported cases occurring in the interior where the disease is en- 
demic, 

REQUIREMENTS FOR 1961 


An amount of $4,812,000 is requested to carry out the responsibility 
of the Pubhe Health Service to protect this country against the im- 
portation of disease from abroad, and for the examination of visa 
applic ants. The $126, 200 increase requested ove r the 1960 appropria- 
tion will be used primarily to meet (1) the impact of increased traffic 
resulting from growing interest in tourism and travel; (2) the cost of 
Federal Employees Health Benefit Act of 1959 (Publie Law 86-382) 
and (3) mandatory increased personal service costs. 

That coneludes my summary statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN QUARANTINE ON FOREIGN Qt 
rINE ACTIVITIES 


PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, protection of the United States 
against the importation of diseases is a major responsibility of the Publie Health 
Service. This responsibility is carried out through two closely related functions. 
These are (1) the quarantine function: inspections at the ports of entry to prevent 
the introduction into this country of quarantinable and other serious communi- 
cable diseases from abroad and (2) the medical examination of aliens in consulates 
abroad and inspections at U.S. ports of entry, in accordance with the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, to detect diseases or conditions which might render the 
aliens excludable or make them a potential economic burden to this country. 


THE QUARANTINE FUNCTION 


The problem of preventing the introduction into the United States of com- 
municable diseases has grown with the increasing speed and volume of inter- 
national travel. The speed of travel today has largely eliminated the former 
protective barriers of time and space. The incubation period of smallpox, for 
example, is about 14 days—but it takes a traveler only about 2 days to fly from 
India, where smallpox is present at all times, to the United States. A traveler 
infected with smallpox could depart from Calcutta, arrive in New York, and 
infect many other persons were it not for the fact that the Division of Foreign 
Quarantine personnel conduct inspections to determine smallpox immunity status 
of all arrivals. 

Protection against the introduction of smallpox into this country is provided 
through the requirement that persons entering the country—both citizens and 
aliens—must have authenticated proof of vaccination within the past 3 years. 
Not a single case of this disease has been introduced into this country since 1953, 
in spite of recurrent outbreaks in England (1959), France (1955), Germany (1959), 
Brazil (1959), and many other parts of the world, affecting every continent except 
North America and Australia. The prevalence of smallpox will be described in 
greater detail in this statement. 
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The quarantine program has certain enforcement aspects. In the last year 
it was necessary to detain for medical observation more than 600 persons ar- 
riving at U.S. ports of entry, because of possible exposure to a quarantinable 
disease. This represents an increase of nearly 400 percent over the number de- 
tained in fiscal vear 1958, the increase being due largely to occurrence of smallpox 
in Europe. A much larger number of incoming travelers were allowed to con- 
tinue to their destinations in the United States but were required to be under 
medical surveillance for a time. Some 117,000 persons were placed under sur- 
veillance in 1959, an inerease of more than 100 percent over the number in fiscal 
year 1958. In cases where the danger of exposure to quarantinable disease was 
serious, the local health officials at the destination of the traveler were notified. 
The total number of travelers detained or permitted to continue traveling under 
medical observation comprise only 2.2 percent of all persons arriving who are 
subject to quarantine inspections; thus the great majority of travelers to the United 
States comply with our immunization requirements. 

The volume of work performed by the Division of Foreign Quarantine has in- 
creased markedly over the past 10 years. In fiscal year 1959, some 5'4 million 
persons subject to quarantine inspection arrived in the United States—both aliens 
and returning citizens, not including local border crossers. This was an inerease 
of more than 2 million over 1949. There were more than 33,000 inspections of 
ships last year, an increase of 37 percent over 1949. More than 70,000 inspections 
of arriving aircraft were performed during fiscal vear 1959, an increase of 50 per- 
cent over 1949. 

Travel authorities are acutely aware of the need for expanded airport facilities 
to accommodate jet aircraft which have large passenger capacity, great speed, 
and high frequency of arrival. Many major international airports throughout 
the country are carrying on extensive improvement programs. The quarantine 
workloads at these airports will continue to increase. It is estimated that the 
number of planes to be inspected will increase in 1960 and 1961 by 6 percent each 
vear, and the number of air travelers by 8 percent each vear. It is for this reason 
that we are asking for additional staff at airports in this request. 

Yellow fever is also a quarantinable disease, and the possibility of its introduc- 
tion continues to be a serious threat to those States and insular possessions in 
which the vellow fever mosquito Aedes aegypti exists. This disease is endemic in 
Central and South America and has been reported in Trinidad on two occasions 


in the past 5 vears. An Aedes aegypti control program is being carried out in 
more than 100 international airports and seaports in the South, Southwest, and 
in the insular areas. As long as Aedes aegypti continues to exist in the United 


States it is urgent that surveillance and control measures in international traffic 
areas be continued to prevent reestablishment and building up of dense popula- 
tions of this yellow fever mosquito. 

The Communicable Disease Center of the Public Health Service is conducting 
research in Aedes aegypti, in Pensacola, Fla., supported by funds appropriated 
to the Division of Foreign Quarantine to obtain data on cost, methodology, and 
practicability of eradicating this yellow fever mosquito from a single metropolitan 
area. This study has also been conducted in the rural area adjacent to Pensacola, 
In addition, the Communicable Disease Center is making a survey to ascertain 
the distribution and prevalence of this mosquito throughout Southern and South- 
western United States, carrving on research on animal reservoirs of the causative 
agent of vellow fever, and undertaking other studies directly related to the 
problem of controlling Aedes aegypti. This program is a valuable contribution 
to the defense of our country agsinst this dread disease. 

The training and assignment of additional inspectors to the Mexican border 
has proceeded as scheduled. This increased staffing, provided in our 1960 
appropriation, has made it possible to more adequately cover traffic flowing over 
the extended network of highways and railroads now linking Mexico and Central 
America with the United States. The new Cordova Island Bridge at El Paso, 
Tex., has been staffed, as have a number of other points of entry along the Mexican 
border for which personnel had not been previously available. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway was opened to deep-draft traffic in 1959, thereby 
permitting large cargo ships from ports throughout the world to enter and carry 
on trade with inland cities on the Great Lakes. An arrangement has been made 
by which U.S. quarantine inspection of all seaway traffic is performed by Division 
of Foreign Quarantine personnel stationed at Montreal. 
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THE ALIEN EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


Aliens are medically examined by Public Health Service personnel at certain 
U.S. consulates as part of the requirement for sec curing a visa to enter the United 
States. During fiscal year 1959, an estimated 275,000 alien visa applicants were 
given medical examinations at some 209 U.S. Foreign Service posts. Of these, 
approximately 155,000 were examined by Division of Foreign Quarantine medical 
officers assisted by local physicians under their direct supervision, at 23 of the 
principal consulates in Kurope, Canada, Mexico, and Hong Kong. In the per- 
formance of these examinations, notifications of significant physical or mental 
conditions were issued to consular authorities in more than 43,000 cases. Included 
in this number examined were some 2,800 aliens found to have diseases or condi- 
tions excludible under the immigration law, some 15,000 additional aliens found to 
have diseases or conditions which might affect their ability to earn a living in 
this country, and more than 25,000 cases of disease or physical defects of minor 
significance. 

At other Foreign Service posts throughout the world, an estimated 120,000 visa 
applicants were examined by local panel physicians designated by the Department 
of State. 

Aliens arriving at U.S. ports of entry are medically inspected in accordance 
with requirements of the Immigration and Nationality Act. The number of in- 
spections of arriving aliens increased from about 2,500,000 in 1958 to nearly 
2,700,000 last year. This increase in alien inspections (including both immigrants 
and nonimmigrants) reflects the continuing growth of international travel. 
Among the aliens medically inspected upon arrival, more than 42,000 were found 
to have diseases or conditions reportable to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

This number includes some 2,700 found to have excludable diseases or defects, 
about 23,000 with conditions possibly affecting their ability to be economically 
self-sustaining in the United States, and more than 16,000 aliens with diseases or 
conditions of lesser significance. Many of the aliens identified as excludable 
upon arrival at U.S. ports had been so diagnosed previously abroad, and were 
admitted under special provisions of the immigration law. 


WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASES AFFECTING THE FOREIGN QUARANTINE PROGRAM 


During 1959 the United States was among those more fortunate countries into 
which a quarantinable disease was not imported. The following summary 
describes the prevalence of these diseases elsewhere in the world during the past 
year. 

Sma Il pox 


Nine countries reported the importation of smallpox through international 
traffic last year, and 13 ships or aircraft reported a total of 22 cases of this disease. 
Of major concern to the United States was a case of smallpox in the port of 
Liverpool and the outbreak of the disease in Heidelberg, Germany. 

Sporadic cases of smallpox occurred in countries near and along the Red Sea. 
These areas are important because of commerce through the Middle East oil 
fields. In the Far East the disease remained endemic, with an explosive outbreak 
occurring in Thailand where only a few smallpox cases had been reported during 
the past three decades. In Africa, smallpox remained at a low endemic level in 
most eountries, and occurred in the port of Dakar, French West Africa, which 
is an important crossroad for international tre affic. In South America there was 
an outbreak of smallpox in Belo Horizonte, Brazil. 


Yellow te ver 

Yellow fever was reported in a forest area of Trinidad. This was its second 
occurrence in Trinidad within the pest 5 years. The disease was contained in 
the country through a vigorous vaccination program and other control measures. 
Yellow fever was present also in a few countries in the northern third of South 
America, and sporadi¢e cases were reported in the Belgian Congo. In August 
1957, Colon Province, Panama, reported yellow fever in Haemagogus lucifer 
mosquitoes. The last report of human cases in that country was in 1957. 
Cholera 


Cholera continued to be confined to the Far East, but was reintroduced into 
Thail: ind where more than 9,000 cases were reported during the past year. An 
epidemic of the disease was reported also as occurring in Nepal. 
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Typl is ep de riic ouse borne 

Sporadic cases of louse borne tvphus were reported during the vear in Mexico 
and several countries of South America, Africa, and Asia. 
Plague 

No ports were infected with plague during the vear. Several countries reported 
cases occurring in the interior where the disease is endemic. The control of this 
disease in international traffie is dependent on the strict adherence to sanitary 
requirements on ships and in port areas in respect to the elimination of rats 

REQUIREMENTS FOR 1961 

An amount of $4,812,000 is requested to carry out the responsibility of the 
Public Health Service to protect this country against the importation of diseases 
from abroad, and for the examination of visa applicants. The $126,200 increase 
requested over the 1960 appropriation will be used primarily to meet (1) the 
impset of increased traffic resulting from growing interest in tourism and travel, 
2) the cost of Federal Employee Health Benefit Act of 1959 (Publie Law 86 
382), and (8) mandatory increased personal service costs. 


TRANSMISSION OF DISEASES 


Senator Hitt. That is an interesting statement, Doctor. You have 
certainly made a splendid presentation here, not only for your budget 
but to let the people of our country know that we are no longer an 
isolated land, so to speak, in this time of modern transportation, that 
these diseases can move mighty fast from one country to another. 

Is that not true? 

Dr. Sacketr. Yes, sir. 


WORK ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Senator Hiri. Doctor, I was interested that you spoke about the 
use of the funds which we added in the bill last year for the coverage 
points on the Mexican border. On the whole, how is that coverage 
now? Are there any entry points now not adequately covered? 

Dr. Sackett. There is some degree of coverage at all of the recog- 
nized ports of entry. This coverage is not 24-hour coverage, however. 
The degree of coverage varies from 24-hour coverage to visits several 
times a week from adjacent larger stations. 

Senator Hitt. What I am interested in: Do we need more coverage? 

Dr. Sackett. The significance of traffic entering this country 
through these various points of coverage varies a good deal from our 
point of view among the various points. We are interested primarily 
in the traffic from the deep interior of Mexico, and with respect to the 
local crosser traffic we feel it is adequate to carry out a program in 
which we vaccinate these crossers and X-ray them and issue them a 
local crosser permit in cooperation with the Immigration Service. 

So we are interested in maintaining adequate coverage, full coverage, 
at those places where there are substantial amounts of traffic. 

Senator Hiti. Do you have full coverage now? 

Dr. Sackett. No, sir, not at these points. 

Senator Hii. That is what I wanted to bring out. At how many 
of those points do you not have full coverage? 

Dr. Sackett. I believe there are some eight points where we do 
not have full coverage, but where we feel that we should. 

Senator Hitt. Can you estimate what it would cost to provide this 
full coverage? 
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Dr. Sackett. I wonder if I might supply that for the record. 

Senator Hitu. If you supply that for the record, that will be good. 
Supply us figures in terms of personnel and in terms of the cost for 
additional personnel; and if there are any additional facilities you 


have to have, the costs as to them, too. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Activities on the Mexican Border 


Entries of persons, Federal inspectional personnel 


proposed for 1961 and additional PHS staff and funds required to maintain 24- 


hour quarantine coverage at 8 principal points of entry 


1 WORKLOAD AND POSITIONS 


Quar 


Total en- 


tries of 


Proposed Proposed 
customs lnimigra- 


ind point of entry tion inspec-; Fiscal year 





> i persons inspectors, 
fiscal year 1961 tors, 1961 1960 and 
1959 | proposed 
for 1961 
Arizona 
Douglas 3, 030, 571 8 7 3 
Lochiel bee 7, 265 : 
Lukevill 167, 256 2 2 l 
Naco 922, 053 5 4 2 
Nogales 6, 261, 850 20 HA) - 
San Luis 1, 229, 136 3 5 2 
sasa be 121, 060 2 2 
California 
Andrade 267, 363 1 1 
Calexico 9, 507, OSS 1) 21} i 
San Ysidre 16, 931, O17 31 74 9 
Tecate ai 295, 391 3 3 l 
New Mexico 
Antelope Wells_ - 3, 403 | 
Columbus 187, 695 2 $ 1 
Texas 
Brownsville 5, 641, O82 31 23 9 
Del Rio_--. ..-; 1,494, 731 6 8 3 
Eagle Pass_. 2, 739, 419 14 12 7 
El Paso (including Cor- 
jova Island 26 50 7 
Fabens 2 2 
Falcon Dam 2 2 l 
Hidalge 17 14 s 
Laredo 7 0) a4 13 
Los Ebanos l ] 
Presidi ; ] 
Progreso 3 3 l 
Rio Grande City l 
Roma 6 6 2 
Ysleta 2 é $ $ 
All points of entry d1, SOL, 14t 276 262 10S 
2, INCREASED FUND REQUIREMENTS 
Purpose Positions 
Personal services 16 
Other objects—Includes $63,200 for X-ray supplies and equipment 
it Brownsville, Calexico, and San Ysidro including installation 
osts, and $91,000 for travel, relocation and other objects of ¢ xpenses 
necessary to provide for the 46 additional inspectors 
Potal requirements. -- ae 16 


Bureau of Customs figures. 
? Part-time coverage to be provided from Calexico. 

24-hour coverage will be provided without increase in staff. 
4 Part-time coverage to be provided from El Paso. 


antine inspector 


Additional 


required 


for 24-hour Total 
coverage at 
8 principal 
points 
3 
] 
2 
s 15 
1 
l 
7 13 
) 1s 
] 
7 16 
3 
5 LU 
- 
1 
7 15 
1S 
| 
l 
) 
16 154 
Man years Amount 
39. 1 $212, 700 
154, 200 
39. 1 366, 900 
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Senator Hitt. Is there anything else you would like to add, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Sacketr. No, sir. 

Senator Hiti. We certainly appreciate vour statement. You have 
said something here this morning that I have been trying to say, but 
you have said “them so much better than I could. 

Dr. Sackett. Thank vou, sir. 

Senator Hini. Dr. Shaw, Indian Health. 

Dr. Burney, if there is anything you would like to add at any time, 
slease feel free to do so. 

Dr. Burney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have made that 
clear. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Shaw, you are an old friend. You may proceed 
in your own way. 

INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


| 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES R. SHAW, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDIAN | 


HEALTH, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON 
GENERAL; DR. ARNOLD B. KURLANDER, ASSISTANT SURGEON 
GENERAL; MR. HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
AND MR. JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For expenses necessary to enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes 
of the Act of August 5, 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2001) (including not to exceed $10,000 for 


temporary services at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for individuals, when | 


authorized by the Surgeon General); purchase of not to exceed [thirty] twenty- 
seven passenger motor vehicles, of which [twenty] fourteen shall be for replacement 
only; hire of passenger motor vehicles and aircraft; purchase of reprints; payment 
for telephone service in private reside ‘neces in the field, when authorized under 
regul: tions approved by the Secretary; and the purposes set forth in sections 321, 
322(d), 324, and 509 of the Public He alth Service Act; [$45,500,000] $47,526,000,’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 1961 house allowance 
Descriy tion 


Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions! Amount 


Appropriation or estimate 5, 116 |$45, 500, 000 5,374 |$47, 526, 0CO 5, 390 | $48, 276, 000 
Supplemental pending 200, COO 
Contract authorization (48 U.S.C. 

50d-1; 42 U.S.C. 2001 a 455, 328 155, 328 455, 328 
Applied to contract authorization 

(48 U.S.C. 50d-1; 42 U.S.C. 2001).- — 455, 328 | — 455, 328 — 455, 328 


Total obligations 5, 116 | 45, 700, 000 5, 374 | 47, 526, 000 5, 390 48, 276, 00 
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Obligations by activity 


Description 


Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 


i 
és - $$$ $$$ —_____—_ —} } - — _ —_———— — 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates | 1961 house allowance 
| 

| | 

| | | 


Hospital health services.....-.---- 3,995 |$27, 323, 500 4, 253 |$29, 195, 000 4,253 | $29, 195, 000 
Contract patient care_- a ; 8, 618, 000 |____- | 8,418,000 |__.__- -| 9,028, 000 
Field health services___.------ sedan 967 8, 334, 000 | 967 | 8, 482, 000 983 8, 622, 000 
Program direction...............- 154 1, 424, 500 154 | 1, 431, 000 154 1, 431, 000 
Total obligations --..........- | 5,116 | 45, 700, 000 | 5, 374 | 47, 526, 000 5,390 | 48, 276, 000 
} 
Obligations by object 
Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate} 1961 House 
priation allowance 
Total number of permanent positions ‘ am 5, 116 5, 374 5, 390 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions " 140 143 143 
Average number of all employees 4,849 5, O85 | 5, 099 
Number of employees at end of year_-_-_-- 5, 036 5, 393 | 5, 409 
01 Net personal services gucaitiaeetan . sisi cpsiedite camel $26, 310, 400 $27,453,000 | $27,525, 000 
02 Travel seicngnelnpeldintned ‘i 1, 193, 800 1, 248, 700 | 1, 265, 700 
03 Transportation of things.......----- j sti 593, 500 631, 200 | 631, 900 
04 Communication services ee 2 296, 200 306, 600 | 306, 800 
05 Rents and utility services__- aaaexe : 820, 600 | 846, 800 846, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction. is as baal 75, 200 | 76, 200 76, 300 
07 Other contractual services y 9, 949, 600 | 10, 164, 600 | 10, 775, 600 
Services performed by other agencies __- : 658, 000 | 658, 000 | 658, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-- 4,599, 700 | 4, 833, 200 4, 840, 200 
09 Equipment ; | 595, 300 801, 300 | 839, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 425, 000 1, 493, 700 | 1, 496, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments... 5 2 ur | 76, 000 80, OOO 80, 900 
Subtotal_- : : . 46, 593, 300 48, 593, 300 | 49, 343, 300 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges__-- | 893, 300 | —1, 067,300 —1, 067, 300 
| | 

Total obligations __........----- ; j | 45, 700, 000 | 47, 526, 000 | 48, 276, 000 

| 

| 

Summary of changes 

Enacted appropriation _ — — ~~~ zt ee ee 
Supplemental pending_-_....------ : wis i a a gre 200, OOO 
Total estimated funds available 1960 aoe aad 45, 700, 000 
Estimate for 1961________-- ‘ _. 47, 526, 000 
Total change___-_-- se ikea iia irae, clas Dale oie ee +- 1, 826, 000 
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1961 estimate 1961 House 


illowance 


A. Mandatory items 
Annualization of 420 positions for program increases authorized in 
fiscal year 10H $409, 255 $409, 255 
llospital health services 294, 300 
Field health services 114, 055 
2. Employee health insurance for existing positions 244, 600 244, 600 
Hlospital health services 193, 600 i 
Field health services 44, 000 ; 
Program direction 7, O00 j 
Increased F.I.C.A. costs 4, OOO 4, O00 
Hospital health services 2 400 
Field health services 1, 600 
Subtotal... 657, 85 657, 85: 
. Dp ; ; 5 
B Pro im increases = i 
1. Hospital health services 
a) Full-vea operation of new ospitals opening in Ts¢ il year : ’ 
1960 (Shiprock, N. Mex., and Eagle Butte, 8. Dak 04, 500 f . 
h) 348 new positions and supporting expenses to provide ' 
staffing and utilization of 2 new hospitals at Gallup, \ ' 
N. Mex., and Sells, Ariz., in fiscal year 1961 1, 265, 600 
c) For tke utilization of the modernized and remodeled ( 
hospital facilities, additional funds are included to pur q 
chase supplies related to the increased patient load and ; 
increased space, and new and replacement equipment 208, 600 i ( 
Increased requirements for supplies related to addit : , 
patient load in other facilities 17, 000 . 
(e) Increase in deductions for quarters and subsistence not } ( 
related to the above increases 174, 000 ' } 
; } } 
Subtotal 1, 641, 700 1, O41, 7H . 
} } } ( 
2. Increase in medical care through contractual arrangements 0 410, OOF 
3. Implementation of sanitation facilities program (Public Law 
86-121), 16 positions 0 140, 00 
. T 
Crross Increase 2, 299, 2, 849, 55 
DECREASES 
A. Estimated savings and deerease of 90 positions from closure of the hospit 
it Tacoma, Wash., during fiscal year 1960 203, OOO 203, 00 
Hospital health services, 90 positions 203, 000 
B. Decrease in medical care through contractual arrangement 200. OOO 
Contract patient care 200, 000 
C.1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 days 1961 70, 555 0, 5 
Hospital health services 57, 500 U 
Field health services 12, 555 
Program direction (net 500 t 
Net increases. 1, 826, 000 2. 576, 00 
po : n 
p 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION z 
< 
The House of Representatives, in acting on the appropriations for the Depart- , 
ment of Health, Edueation, and Welfare for 1961, increased the President's {1 


budget by $750,000 for Indian health activit 

The increase of $750,000 approved by the 
Service to apply $610,000 for medical car 
$140,000 for professional and technical fie 
sanitation facilities construction program, P1 

For overall budgetary considerations, the 
the increase over the President’s budget be ¢ 


ies, 

House will permit the Public Healt! 
‘e by contractual arrangement and 
‘Id staff for implementation of the 
iblic Law 86-121. 

Department has recommended that 
‘liminated by the Senate. 
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In addition, by point of order the following language was deleted: ‘(ineluding 
not to exceed $10,000 for temporary services at rates not to exceed $100 per 
diem for individuals, when authorized by the Sianen | Ganuvets © Deletion of 
this language would limit payment for consultants to the amounts authorized 
in other provisions of law including section 902 of this Appropri: ition Act. It is 
not believed this deletion of language will hamper the provision of medical care 
and therefore reinstatement is not recommended. 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 


Grade Number |Annual salary 
HOSPITAL HEALTH SERVICES 

Administrative officcr.._-. caiaiethendaaadiletinamerpaeanink Fe niclheaicd cats tettatind teddibiae GS-12 1 $8, 341 
Do ia jtoeoe ; ; ro accnemasvich. RROD 1 | 7, 030 
Medical staff assistant —....___- Pe ae waldate GS-11 ] 7,030 
Nurse Beats aie Rana ana een asta aka GS-11 1 |} 7,030 
Administrative EE NN CET PAE E LESS 2 a ..| GS-9 2 11, 980 
Medical staff assistant - ..................-- Ralhecdsee ete G3-9 2} 11, 980 
Medical staff technician = sista ta case iad it chita Sabtdeataaca waa <a GS-9 1 | 5, 990 
Nurse nea ee a ........| GS-9 4 | 23, 960 
Publie He: ith program specialist acl as Desi aoiaaeaanes: aelanem Nae cia aat aa 2 11, 980 
Administrative staff assistant. iacsaataieieaemesainamoas GS-7 ] 4, 992 
TIN « s cawkenncuinaexdemee ; Sui iia Sains ee GS-7 2 | 9, 984 
Medical staff assistant nik Wesainaciniaams landeededitzanuetadiabaaaace iauiindaedenea hae 3 | 14, 976 
Medical staff technician ; sks cacicc aga as ein wen cee necator GS-7 3 |} 14, 976 
DO cssssitscesintl cies vip hictascaticxin, ei meee lshin caseload ptaa eacgakdecdais aaacababaiinainiaisaee | GS-7 4 | 19, 968 
LES IO LE LE RE Re TTT RG ERED DEON GS-6 69 | 310, 017 
Administrative staff assistant...........-.-------------------------- GS-5 1 4, 056 
nn a ..-| GS-5 8 | 32, 448 
PUeaArnn YE SIREN an ee i as GS-5 4 | 16, 22 
Medical staff technician : pac ie np shueuiteeaitnns ‘ GS-5 | 4 | 16, 224 
Clerical assistant.............- i I are eh he a ek a GS-4 20 | 75, 300 
Medical staff technician. —..___- a ye eee ae eke Gs 4 | 15, 060 
I eee ...,| GS+4 50 188, 250 


Clerical assistant ................ a 3 10, 545 
Dental staff technician 4 4 . : Gs-3 2 7,030 


Medicial stat? technician a GS-3 7,030 
Nursing assistant aaa 4 mai ‘2 GS-3 4 158, 175 
Grades established by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U.S.C. 207): | 
Director Gandia waka saaahdod apemed’ palitiaid anaes 3 | 45, 888 
Senior - wiced coats sani coargne iene alate cote theinmeaenaans i doors 11 } 147, 136 
Senior assistant - . ieniibeit 2 | 96, 084 
Ungraded positions at hourly rates e quiv: ilent to less than $9,890: | 
Maintenance craftsman : Scscrinelchqieoka ais ; ; aE ada 27 113, 100 
Dietetic assistant . : a aces 30 | 125, 100 
Housekeeper. ab = Bitlis : Skdecsdia Needs dabal 25 | 103, 700 
Total new positions-.--_- issombaredaiaete dechrndasebedeers . eee peiiad 1 348 1, 631, 584 


! Offset by reduction of 90 positions and $380,661. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. SHaw. Progress in Indian health has been definite and meas- 
urable since 1955, when the Public Health Service began operating 
the Indian health program and providing services for American 
Indians and Alaska natives comprising a beneficiary group that today 
numbers over 380,000 people. Yet because their health and medical 
problems are unique and severe, and are compounded by cultural 
and geographic isolation, the Public Health Service’s obligation to 
raise their health level to that enjoyed by most Americans still is far 
from being met. 

INDIAN HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Health problems of Indians today are comparable to those found 
a generation ago in the general population. Most illnesses among 
Indians and nearly a fifth of the deaths are caused by common infee- 
tious diseases that either can be prevented or controlled. Deaths from 
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pneumonia, tuberculosis, gastroenteritis, and other communicable 
diseases are 3 to 10 times greater than in the total population. These 
are largely responsible for an Indian infant death rate nearly 25 times 
that for all infants in the Nation. Indian children and mothers 
account for a large proportion of the patient load in medical facilities 
serving the beneficiary population while disease control measures and 


child health services of all types receive top priority. 
REDUCTION IN HOSPITAL SHORTAGES 


With the support of Congress it has been possible to reduce some 
of the critical shortages in Indian hospital and field health staffs, 
and thereby provide better and in some cases expanded care for 
patients. Services have been improved and strengthened this year 
with the increased funds made available. Good working relationships 
with the Indians are paying increasing dividends in greater health 
efforts by the various tribes in their own behalf. 

It has not been possible to correct all the serious deficiencies in the 
program and in the hospitals and clinics that existed in 1955, when 
the program was transferred to the Public Health Service. The 
shortage of staff quarters makes it difficult to recruit and retain the 
number and type of professional and ancillary workers required. 
These problems must be solved if the Indian health program is to 
attain the goal of adequacy required for known needs, as determined 
by the 1956 comprehensive survey of Indian health conducted by the 
Public Health Service at the request of the Congress. 

The Indian Sanitation Facilities Act (Public Law 86-121) authorized 
the Public Health Service to assist Indians with the correction 
of gross environmental sanitation deficiencies, which comprise one of 
the major sources of disease and death, particularly among children. 
As funds are made available and as Indian sanitation facilities are 
constructed, it is anticipated that the death and incidence rates for 
certain diseases, notably infectious hepatitis, infant diarrhea, and 
gastroenteritis, will decrease. 


? 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Success achieved in controlling tuberculosis is by far the most 
dramatic of the Indian health gains to date. Once the No. 1 cause 
of death among Indians, tuberculosis ranks eighth today. Deaths 
from this cause have been cut by 42 percent among Indians in the 
years 1954-58. An even more spectacular drop of 80 percent has 
been recorded for Alaska natives. There has been a steady decline 
in reported new cases of tuberculosis, with drops of 26 percent among 
Indians, and a 60-percent drop among Alaska natives. 

Senator Hitui. Doctor, right there, will you briefly summarize the 
factors, the main factors, that brought about these reductions? 

Dr. Suaw. The main impact on the severe tuberculosis problem 
was made by the searching for and the isolation and treatment of active 
eases in hospitals, both under contract and in our direct operations. 
This brought the spread of the disease under control. The active 
search for cases exposed large numbers of the population previously 
untouched by the medical program generally. We were able to w ork 
with the families and communities in protecting themselves 
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We did make extensive use of ambulatory chemotherapy in the 
expose <1 members of the family. 

The main thing was the isolation and search for active cases 

A tuberculosis death rate among Indians, formerly nine ‘times, 
now three and one-half times, greater than among the general popula- 
tion, provides zmple evidence that the battle against this disease has 
not been won. Comparative rates for other diseases that claim 
many Indian lives each year similarly and simultaneously reveal the 
gains made and the a ided efforts needed to rout prevents able disease 
among Indians and Alaska natives. 


FUND REQUEST 


To provide health services to Indians and Alaska natives, 
$47,526,000 is requested for 1961. Funds of $45,500,000 have been 
appropriated for 1960; m addition to this amount, the Congress is 
currently considering a proposal for additional funds of $200,000 for 
contract patient care for Indian beneficiaries. Therefore, the request 
of $47,526,000 represents an increase of $1,826,000, or about 4 percent 
over the total funds proposed for 1960. 

This will provide a net increase of $1,438,700 for hospital operations; 
annualization costs of $342,700 for program increases authorized in 
fiscal year 1960; costs of $244,600 for the Federal Employee Health 
Benefits Act of 1959, to become effective in fiscal year 1961, and a de- 
crease of $200,000 for contract patient care assuming passage of the 
1960 supplemental. With this appropriation, the two new hospitals 
for Indians at Gallup, N. Mex., and Sells, Ariz., which will be com- 
pleted next year, can be staffed. 

I will be very happy to answer any questions. 


CONTRACT PATIENT CARE 


Senator Hitu. Doctor, we gave you some additional funds in the 
second supplemental bill for your contract medical care. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. And the House has put into this bill, the bill we are 
now considering, some $750,000 additional for this contract medical 
care. If this committee agrees to the $750,000 and the Senate ap- 
proves the action of the committee, how adequately will these funds 
meet this program for your contract medical care? 

Dr. SHaw. The second Supplemental Appropriations Act has 
$200,000 to supplement our contract care program for this year. 
The rate of requests for service in our contract facilities has been such 
that we are simply unable to finance it. We have programed other 
funds into this activity. We need badly the $200,000 in the second 
supplemental. 

Senator Hity. You did get that. In fact, you have already gotten 
that. Ido not know whether the President has signed the bill or not, 
but it has been agreed to in conference and has gone to the President. 

Dr. Suaw. That is fine. 

Senator Hritu. So the money should be available to you certainly 
within the next few days. 

Dr. SHaw. The House added $750,000 to the 1961 budget, which 
is now before you; $140,000 of this will be used for field staff to 
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implement the new Sanitation Facilities Act. $610,000 will be applied 
to contract care, where it is very badly needed. The Indians have 
responded to modern medicine. They are coming to us in increased 


numbers. The needs are such that we continue in a position of | 


having to establish medical priorities for the expenditure of these 


funds. 

Senator Hii. The truth is that in the Public Health Service you | 
have done an exceptionally fine job. You had such a tremendous 
problem that you still have a lot of that problem on your hands; 
is that not true? 

INDIAN HEALTH TOTAL REQUIREMENTS 
' 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. The survey in 1956 rather firmly established | 
the base of this program at about $65 million. This budget here 
has a little over $47 million. So we are still in the position of estab- | 
lishing priorities for the expenditures of these funds. 

Senator Hiitu. This budget would only give you about two-thirds 
of what was found to be the base in the estimate in the very beginning; 
is that not right? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. Let me ask you this, Doctor. 


ISONIAZID FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


We have had a good deal of testimony before this committee 
about the use of isoniazid as prophylaxis against tuberculosis. What 
has been your experience with that? 

Dr. SHaw. Our experience has been very favorable. We have used 
it extensively in Alaska, where in 1955, at the time we took the pro- 
gram over, we had approximately 2,500 active cases of tuberculosis 
waiting to be hospitalized. Our surveys there, limited as they were, 
backed up by the figures of the National Guard in their annual en- 
campment, showed that 10 percent of the native population had active 
tuberculesis. 

So in this situation, being unable to provide hospital beds for the 
isolation of all cases, we assumed that the whole population either 
had tuberculosis, had recovered from it, or had been seeded with the 
organism so that they would develop it in the future. And in this 
situation we hospitalized as many as we could as rapidly as we could 
and proceeded on a mass basis to treat household contacts, which in 
substance amounted to whole villages, with isoniazid. This has 
been responsible to a great degree for the rapid and favorable result 
of this program among the Alaskan natives. 

We have used it elsewhere, particularly in the Southwest, in this 
Nation, where the problem was simi ar but not as extensive, and we 
were able to get to the cases and hospitalize them more rapidly. 

Senator Hinu. Just what would you say were the results of your 
experiences in the Southwest? 

Dr. Suaw. Similar. 

Senator Hinz. Similar? 

Dr. Saaw. Very favorable. 

Senator Hii. Very favorable? Well, your testimony is very| 
interesting. In the last several years we have had this matter before} 
us, and there have been some differences of opinion, I may say; but 
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you bring us a story based on actual experience, where you have made 
applic ation of the isonyacin. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; and we have backed this up by supporting 
research with Phipps Institute in P hiladelphia, working in the pueblos 

of Mexico, and Cornell University working among the Navajo. 

Senator Hiri. When do you think you will have those reports, 
Doctor? 

Dr. SHaw. They are due this year. 

Senator Hiti. Anything else you would like to add, Doctor? 

Dr. Suaw. It is always a pleasure to appear before you. 

Dr. Burney. May I add something on isoniazid? I believe the 
prophylactic use of isoniazid was dev eloped by our Tuberculosis 
Division for the first time any place in the world. But it is now 
being used not only in the United States, but being used not only 
for treatment, but, as you have indicated, as a prophylactic, in many 
areas of the world. So this is another illustration of how our research 
activities are being helpful to people throughout the world. 

Senator Hintu. Throughout many countries? 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. And as you say, the Public Health Service developed 
it. 

Dr. Burney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. I am glad to have that for the record, Doctor. You 
remind me of what Pasteur said: 


} 


Science does not belong to any country, for knowledge is the patrimony of 


humanity. 


What you have said certainly illustrates the truth of that statement. 
Your full statement will appear at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, Diviston oF INDIAN HEALTH, ON INDIAN HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


INTRODUCTION 


July 1, 1960, marks the beginning of the Public Health Service’s sixth year 
of operation of its program to raise the health of Indians and Alaska natives to 
a level comparable to that of the other citizens of the Nation. Recent encourag- 
ing progress toward this goal leads to the belief that greater efforts to overcome 
the complex health problems of these people will yield salutary results in a 
larger number of lives saved and illnesses prevented. 

This year has been one of considerable accomplishment in improved health 
for Indians and Alaska natives. Services have been strengthened both in 
quantity and quality as the demand for them has continued to increase. Many 
of the gains of recent years have been consolidated. In large measure, progress 
has been due to the continuing interest and support of the Congress, Indian and 
professional organizations, and the States and communities where Indians live. 

While the impact made on the unique and severe health and medical needs 
of Indians has been considerable, the objective of an acceptable Indian health 
level has not been reached. More and better services, more joint action, and 
more time will be needed for further concerted attack on this problem of major 
proportions, 


THE TOTAL PROBLEM 


Over 380,000 Indians and Alaska natives depend on Indian hospitals and clinics 
for most of their health and medical care. In many places where they live, 
Indian hospitals and clinics are the only medical facilities available to provide 
essential care. The Indian health program is the family physician, dentist, the 
hurse, community hospital, and local health department for Indians and Alaska 
natives. 
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Geographic and social isolation; rigors of the environment; language and 
cultural barriers ; unequal economic and educational opportunities ; and unequal 
sharing of modern advances over many decades have resulted in a level of 
{ndian health that is far below that of the general population. Over half of 
the Indian population is under 20 years of age because of the early age at time 
of death, which averages 40 years for Indians and 30 years for Alaska natives. 
Compare this with 62 years for all races. The average age at death for those 
surviving their first birthday is 53 years for Indians, 46 years for Alaska na- 
tives, and 66 years for the general population. These differences are the toll 
of preventable diseases and disabilities, and need not occur. 

Indian health problems are similar to those found among the general popula- 
tion a generation ago. Most illnesses and nearly a fifth of the deaths among 
Indians can be prevented. Deaths from influenza and pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
gastroenteritis, and other communicable diseases are 3 to 10 times greater than 
in the U.S. general population. These diseases cause an Indian infant death 
rate more than double that in the general population. Even greater health 
disparities exist between Alaska natives and the general population. Tubercu- 
losis death rates among Alaska natives are nearly six times greater than in the 
general population. 

States where the majority of Indians live have the fewest roads, the poorest 
communication and transportation systems, the largest land masses, the small- 
est total population, the largest relative Indian population, and the fewest 
resources to meet unusual health needs. These conditions contribute to the 
present low level of Indian health; and the difficulties and high cost of providing 
needed services. 

If all the Indians and Alaska natives lived in one place, provision of modern 
health and medical services for them would be infinitely simpler. Instead, they 
live in several hundred native villages in Alaska, and on or near some 250 Fed- 
eral reservations in 24 other States, with the greatest number residing in the 
arid, isolated regions west of the Mississippi River. To be effective, health 
services must be adequate and available where people live. 

Transportation and travel are major problems for both Indian patients and 
Indian health personnel. From many miles around, Indians and Alaska natives 
come to the hospitals and clinics, on foot, by car or truck, and even carts, 
wagons, riverboats, and dogsleds. The small airplane is often used in Alaska 
to transport patients to and from the hospitals and native villages. Public 
health nurses who work with Indian families in their homes, travel thousands 
of miles every month over unimproved roads and trails that are properly de- 
scribed as “washboards.” For those of you who know the distances between 
Navajo hogans or between Alaska native villages, I need not labor the point of 
costly, difficult, and time-consuming travel in the Indian health program. 

Cultural separation compounds Indian health problems. A necessary, daily 
routine is the use of interpreters to communicate with numerous Indians who 
speak little if any English. Whole health concepts, not just words, must be 
translated. Efforts are aimed at making modern health practices acceptable, 
with lasting result in individual, family, and community action. 

Environmental sanitation conditions existing in many Indian communities 
and homes are little short of primitive when compared with those expected and 
demanded by the general population. Many of you know the water problem in 
these arid areas from personal observation. Each day finds thousands of In- 
dians hauling polluted water from distances up to 3 miles for domestic and 
other uses. The daily per capita consumption of water is only 1 to 3 gallons 
compared with five times this amount for the poorest rural areas in the Nation. 
Comprehensive field surveys confirm that insanitary outdoor waste disposal; 
food contaminated through improper, inadequate storage and handling; insect 
and rodent infestations: and large families dangerously overcrowded in in- 
adequate housing are common conditions among Indians. 

The Indian Sanitation Facilities Act (Public Law 86-121), passed by the 
86th Congress, authorizes the Public Health Service to assist Indians with the 
correction of their environmental sanitation deficiencies. With the necessary 
financial support, more effective action can be taken against this known source 
of much disease and poor health among the Indian people. 

These conditions help to explain the fact that it is difficult to recruit and re: 
tain all the professional personnel needed to serve Indians. Other contributing 
factors are the great need for adequate personnel housing; professional consul- 
tation and support; hospitals and clinics; and for adequate modern equipment 
and supplies. Despite these handicaps, the morale of Indian health employees 
is high. 
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PROGRESS IN INDIAN HEALTH 


Throughout the years, illness and death have taken a heavy toll among Indians 
and Alaska natives. In recent years, however, improvements in their health 
have been definite and measurable. Of all the gains made, none is as dramatie 
as the success achieved in controlling tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis, once the No. 1 cause of death among Indians, today ranks eighth. 
In 5 years, 1954-58, the tuberculosis death rate dropped 42 percent among In- 
dians. The drop among Alaska natives was even more spectacular—over 80 per- 
cent. Concerted efforts to control the spread of this disease have been made, and 
reported new cases also have dropped steadily—by 26 percent among Indians, 
and by 60 percent among Alaska natives during the same 5 years. 

As tuberculosis has yielded to the all-out attack, efforts have been directed to 
other diseases and health problems of Indians, such as the health of Indian 
children. Indian infant deaths have always been excessive; nearly one-fourth 
of all Indian deaths occur in the first year of life compared with only 7 percent 
in the general population. The Indians’ infant death rate today is nearly 24% 
times that for infants in the general population. Indian mothers are being en- 
couraged to seek medical care, and the number of Indian babies born in hospitals 
is increasing each year. The result is an Indian infant death rate that compares 
favorably with the general population during the first month of life. However, 
during the succeeding 11 months of life, when the baby is living in its home en- 
vironment, deaths among Indian infants are about 5 times higher than in the 
general population. Pneumonia and gastroenteric diseases cause the death of 
many Indian babies. Child health services of all types have a high priority. 

Gastroenteric and other diseases due to inadequate sanitation on Indian res- 
ervations rank high as causes of sickness and death. Deaths from gastroenteric 
diseases are 10 times greater among Indians than among the general population, 
although there is evidence of a decline in the Indian rate. It is anticipated that 
more progress can be made in reducing the incidence of gastroenteritis and other 
sanitation-related diseases as support is provided for the correction of sanitation 
deficiencies. 

Notable progress has been made against trachoma, an eye disease that can 
eause blindness. Under the direction of Dr. Phillips Thygeson, internationally 
recognized authority on the disease, special casefinding surveys were conducted 
in 1956-57. Trachoma was found on most of the reservations in the Southwest. 
At some locations, 10 to 25 percent of the people examined had the disease. Sub- 
sequent treatment of the victims resulted in a reported cure rate of 85 to 95 per- 
cent. The “Trachoma Manual and Atlas,” prepared by Dr. Thygeson, and pub- 
lished by the Public Health Service, has been an invaluable aid in the diagnosis 
and treatment of the disease among Indians and among people in other countries 
as well. 

Casefinding, diagnosis, and treatment are being carried out among the Indian 
people on every reservation where trachoma was found, and will need to be con- 
tinued intensively for another 5 years, followed up by years of surveillance. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICES 


Progress in Indian health has meant countless savings in human lives, the 
prevention of illness and needless crippling, and freedom from the added burden 
of disease. Indian mothers and children are frequent casualties. An unneces- 
sarily large proportion of lost Indian lives—30 percent—are children under 5 
years of age. A majority of the deaths occur in the first year of life, and add up 
to 23 percent of all Indian deaths. 

It is axiomatic that many kinds of well-qualified professional and technical 
personnel, adequate facilities, and adequate equipment are basic to the provision 
of modern health and medical services. And yet 6 years ago, the Indian health 
program was woefully lacking in these essentials. Half of the hospitals had only 
one doctor, who was subject to call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. There wasa 
similar critical shortage of doctors to carry out field health activities, of dentists, 
of hospital and public health nurses, and of pharmacists to insure safety in the 
use of drugs. The small environmental sanitation staff was able to deal with 
the problems of less than a third of the beneficiaries. All other types of person- 
nel either were lacking or able to provide only limited service to Indians. 

Practically the entire physical plant—hospitals, other clinics, and staff hous- 
ing—was in oor condition 6 years ago. Some hospitals and clinics were fire- 
traps or otherwise unsafe. 
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Victims of tuberculosis and other communicable diseases had to be turned 
away because enough hospital beds were not available, and represented ample 
evidence of the need for additional facilities and resources to meet the urgent 
health needs. As you know, the urgency of the situation was recognized by 
Congress. 

Considerable progress has been made since 1955 in correcting some deficiencies 
in the program; although they by no means have been overcome completely. 
The Indian health staff has been expanded. The number of physicians has been 
mereased from 125 in 1955 to 250 now. There are 2 times as many dentists—up 
from 40 to 80. The number of sanitary engineers and sanitation aides is almost 
3 times greater. Pharmacists have been increased from 7 to 38, to insure greater 
safety in the use of drugs by patients and staff alike. Nursing staff, dietitians, 
and nutritionists and all other categories of personnel have been expanded and 
improved. 

Maternal and child health specialists, nutritionists, ophthalmologists, ear, nose, 
and throat specialists, and consultants on a limited basis in most other specialties 
are now available. While the level of operation required for maximum impact 
on the severe health problems of Indians has not been reached, significant progress 
has been made. A backlog of several thousand patients with active tuberculosis 
awaiting hospitalization has been eliminated and the need for tuberculosis beds 
markedly reduced. As a result, intensive attacks have been mounted against 
trachoma, ear, nose, and throat diseases among Indians; school health, accident 
prevention, and other preventive activities are underway. 

With the additional funds provided this year, more physicians and dentists, 
pharmacists, nurses, nutritionists, dietary assistants, and other professional and 
supporting personnel are being added. Increased use is being made of local 
specialists as part-time consultants to strengthen the services in Indian hos- 
pitals, and to place more emphasis on special field clinics and special hospital 
care for Indian crippled children, trachoma, cardiac conditions, and ear diseases 
that cause deafness. 

A physician specialist in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat has been 
added to the staff of the large medical center at Anchorage, Alaska. <A part- 
time consultant available for only a limited number of cases provided these 
specilty services in the past. 

Another example of strengthened services is the arrangement made this year 
with a large medical training institution for ophthalmologic services at the 
Navajo Medical Center in Fort Defiance, Ariz. Selected trained ophthalmology 
specialists from the clinic serve at the Fort Definnce hospital after completing 
their specialty training. Navajo patients are reaping the benefits of expanded 
eye surgery and outpatient care. 

Another “first” is the plan developed for expanded care of Alaska natives— 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts—living in remote outposts of the 49th State. In 
all, several thousand people in 25 villages will receive services through regularly 
scheduled 3-day or 1-day field medical clinics, conducted by doctors from Alaska 
native hospitals cooperatively with nurses from the Alaska Department of 
Health. 

Many of the most critical deficiencies in the Indian health physical plant 
existing in 1955 have been corrected, although many Indian hospitals and clinics 
still are not up to the required number and standards. During the year, two 
additional hospitals, one each at Claremore, Okla., and at Tuba City, Ariz., 
received accreditation. Two new replacement hospitals to serve Indians have 
just been completed. These are located at Shiprock, N. Mex., on the Navajo 
Reservation, and one built by the U.S. Corps of Engineers at Eagle Butte, 
S. Dak., on the Chevenne River Reservation. 

Construction is well underway on both the 200-bed combined hospital and 
medical center at Gallup, N. Mex., to serve the Navajos, and the new 50-bed 
hospital at Sells, Ariz., on the Papago Reservation. Construction of the new 
50-bed replacement hospital at Kotzebue, Alaska, has been delayed by a strike; 
and a construction contract has been awarded for the new 38-bed hospital at 
Keams Canyon, Ariz. 

Major modernization of the four hospitals at Rosebud and Pine Ridge, S. Dak. ; 
Browning, Mont.; and Whiteriver, Ariz., will be completed by the end of 1960. 
Designed to cope with unmet health needs and increasing demands for services 
by Indians, these authorized expansions and improvements will inevitably place 
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a heavy burden on these hospitals that now are staffed to handle a much smaller 
number of inpatients and cutpatients. 

Four new health centers at Tohatchi, N. Mex.: Chinle and Kayenta, Ariz., 
on the Navajo Reservation; and at Santa Rosa, Ariz., on the Papago Reserva- 
tion, have been completed, as have several smaller health stations at Pinon, 
White Cone, Round Rock, and Cornfields, Ariz.; Pueblo Pintado, N. Mex.; 
and at Allen, Kyle, Manderson, Wamblee, Red Scaffold, and Bullhead, 8. Dak. 
The services provided in these clinics will result in improved health for many 
of the Indian people. 

A total of 52 hospitals, 23 field health centers, 19 Indian school health centers, 
and several hundred field health stations are operated for the care of Indians 
and Alaska natives. Treatment for ambulatory patients and preventive health 
services are provided at hospital outpatient clinics and at field health centers, 
clinics and stations. 

The tuberculosis sanatorium at Tacoma, Wash., was closed September 1, 
1959, because it was no longer needed. The Juneau Hospital (Alaska) was 
closed February 1, 1959, and replaced with a newly established outpatient clinic 
and a contract for hospitalization of patients. 

Ten community general hospitals have been approved for construction with 
financial assistance provided by the Public Health Service under the authority 
granted by Public Law 85-151. These will be used by both Indians and non- 
Indians and have been completed, or are under construction or contract. It 
is anticipated that community health facilities for both Indians and non-Indians 
will promote the goal of integrated health and medical services, 

Yarlier predictions of increased demands for health services have been borne 
out. Steadily increasing use of Indian hospitals and clinies reflect the Indians’ 
increasing recognition of the value of modern health practices. 

Hospital admissions have increased several thousand each year in the last 
4 years. The total for 1959 represented an increase of more than 25 percent 
compared with 1956; general patient admissions alone increased nearly 30 per- 
cent. The tuberculosis patient census in 1956 represented 57 percent of the 
total hospital census; by 1959, it represented only 33 percent. As resources 
become available, adjustments are made for the more expensive care of general 
and medical patients. 

Evidence of understanding, acceptance and participation by Indians is the 
Significant change in Indian health care. An increasing volume of therapeutic 
and preventive services are provided in hospital outpatient clinics, at field health 
centers and stations, and in the offices of private physicians and dentists under 
contract. Visits to Indian hospital outpatient clinics and their satellite field 
stations for therapeutic and preventive health services increased by more than 
45 percent, to Indian field health centers by more than 42 percent, and to Indian 
dental clinics by almost 30 percent since 1956. 

Visits to Indian hospital outpatient clinics and their satellite health stations 
increased in fiscal year 1959 by more than 5 percent, and to Indian health cen- 
ters by over 9 percent, compared with 1958. With full operation of newly com- 
pleted field health centers and clinics, steadily increasing use by Indians is 
anticipated. 

Extensive use is made of non-Federal resources for hospital care and for 
medical and dental services, both therapeutic and preventive, through arrange- 
ments with community hospitals, private physicians, and dentists. Health 
services for Indians are purchased in localities where adequate resources are 
actually available and accessible. 

About 400 non-Federal hospitals provide care for Indians and Alaska natives 
through contracts or on a reimbursement basis. Contracts also have been made 
with about 300 private physicians, clinics, and dentists; with 7 local and State 
welfare departments for the provision of medical care to some Indians; and 
with 14 State or local health departments for public health services for some 
Indians. 

Greater efforts are being made to plan jointly with the various States on solu- 
tions to the health problems of Indians. At the request of the Surgeon General, 
State health officers from those States having Indian populations met last April 
at Denver, Colo., to discuss mutual problems. Equally important is the effort 
being made to strengthen working relationships with the Indian people. Given 
an understanding of their health problems, Indians have shown a willingness to 
act promptly in their own behalf. 
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NEEDS OF THE PROGRAM 


Services still must be spread relatively thinly among the Indians and Alaska 
natives. Indian hospitals and clinics still are not staffed adequately, according 
to the accepted national standards for their size. Not enough specialists are 
available on the staff or through contracts. Extensive and expensive referrals 
of Indian patients have to be made. 

Increases made available in 1960 have done much to ease the burdens carried 
by the dedicated Indian health staff in the field. It, therefore, is with reluctance 
that I must report our continuing lack of sufficient dietary personnel to super- 
vise general, let alone special, diet therapy in Indian hospitals. Efficiency is im- 
paired by shortages of ancillary personnel. Only 13 of the 52 hospitals are 
accredited by the Joint Committee on Accreditation of Hospitals. Many Indian 
people do not have the vitally needed services of public health nurses. 

Only about one-fifth of the Indians can be reached with available dental serv- 
ices. Of necessity, services have had to be limited primarily to school-age Indian 
children and adults needing emergency treatment. 

Only a little more than one-half of the beneficiaries receive environmental 
sanitation services. 

Nutrition and dietetic services, essential to overall health improvement, are 
now available to less than 8 percent of the Indian people. 

Improvements planned for 1961 are designed to make the Indian health pro- 
gram more adequate to meet the severe health needs of Indians. With the funds 
requested, we plan to staff the two new hospitals for Indians at Gallup, N. Mex., 
and the 50-bed hospital at Sells, Ariz., which will be completed next year. 

For Indian health activities, $47,526,000 is requested for 1961. Funds of 
$45,500,000 have been appropriated for 1960; in addition to this amount, the 
Congress is currently considering a proposal for additional funds of $200,000 for 
contract patient care for Indian beneficiaries. Therefore, the request of $47,526,- 
000 represents an increase of $1,826,000, or about 4 percent over the total funds 
proposed for 1960. This will provide a net increase of $1,438,700 for hospital op- 
erations; annualization costs of $342,700 for program increases authorized in 
fiscal vear 1960; costs of $244,600 for the Federal Employee Health Benefits Act 
of 1959, to become effective in fiscal year 1961, and a decrease of $200,000 for 
contract patient care assuming passage of the 1960 supplemental. With this 
appropriation, the two new hospitals for Indians at Gallup, N. Mex., and Sells, 
Ariz., which will be completed next year, can be staffed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hirx. All right, Doctor. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For construction, major repair, improvement, and equipment of health and 
related auxiliary facilities, including quarters for personnel; preparation of plans, 
specifications, and drawings; acquisition of sites; purchase and erection of portable 
buildings; [and] purchase of trailers; [$4,587,000] and provision of domestic and 
community sanitation facilities for Indianst; $6,964,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That such expenditures may be made through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at the option of the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare[: Provided further, That the unexpended balance of 
appropriations heretofore granted under this head shall be merged with this 
appropriation J. 

“For an additional amount for “Construction of Indian health facilities’, 
including the purposes of Public Law 86-121, approved July 31, 1959, $200,000. ]” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate! 1961 House 
priation | allowance 


Es CF IE 2 oh bs ctcckswbottdncedaisoesorbe | $4,787,000 | $6, 964,000 $8, 964, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__........-...-------- ; 3, 366, 370 | 2, 134, 718 | 2, 134, 718 
Unobligated balance carried forward.............-...-----.--- — 2, 134, 718 —1,813,406 | —1,813, 406 


FIR ee Garter 6, 018, 652 | 7, 285, 312 | 9, 285, 312 
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Obligations by activity 


Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House « 

priation allowance 
Hospitals and clinics......--- Me ap cA A ee a ane $2, 660,564 | $2, 162,077 $2, 162, 077 
PeNORs WRT oon cacicncncuneceaxnuusbenstnsucednes ra 1, 359, 469 | 2, 531, 430 | 4,031, 430 
Alterations she wha Oui nie 750, 993 1, 145, 805 1, 145, 805 


| 
| 


panel 18, 109 0 0 





Other plant facilities. 








Community hospitals serving Indians and non-Indians___.._- 1, 029, 517 0 | 500, 000 
SanLGtih TIM oid anna ckiddtoa ddan daedaokuiekbupwaaaucaaoe 200, 000 | 3. 446, 000 1, 446, 000 
OT CRE Gao is ia cin neeeenaennudedo patie 6, 018, 652 7, 285, 312 9, 285, 312 
| 
New obligational authority by activity 
= i caiman = : ania ) os 
1960 1961 | 1961 House 


allowance 


Pe OI CN ois nda. ces a Weniescaundccaadetecnmiad $1,808,000 | $1, 540,000 | $1, 540, 000 
PORES HORNUNG onic dacccncncsdedcsanjecsneneeeneeseunes | 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 4, 000, 000 
Alterations slascbestdanintaeatie:onthckn ta eidhdamstni demiieiendtses din oteeietiatia natalia alate | 279, 000 1, 124, 000 1, 124, 000 
Community hospitals serving Indians and non-Indians dacs 0 0 | 500, 000 
See TIONS & . osnetaccnndngacasingdcndecaken 5 etd eases 200, 000 1, 800, 000 A 800, 000 
Total new obligational authority... ............-.....-- 4, 787, 000 6, 964, 000 8, 964, 0 


1960 appropriation. <ss<ncscceennc- cen pitas dh smaikial auliion ah sane sa $ . 787, 000 
PGtnte Te. BG Bang oo ele nee es Cae eae aaa serene ), 964, 000 


Bis Gib naka we sae eas nana ee se emees 2, », 177, 000 


Total change 





1961 estimate | 1961 House 
| allowance 








i 

| 

INCREASES | 

| 

| ' 

Additional funds required for construction of previously approved hospi- | | 
Se Te Es Betas its dccateemnmanstnamadeaee een $1, 088, 000 $1, 088, 000 

. Planning and investigation funds for projects in follow ing. ci ategories: | | 
Hospitals and clinics (hospital at Barrow, Alaska). ........-....-.--.- | 150, 500 | 150, 500 
I a a 55, 000 | 55, 000 
Sanitation facilities... ._- Cinstpthamandiasaral 70, 000 | 70, 000 

3. Construction funds for proje cts in  followi ing Ci ategories: | 

Hospitals and clinics (health stations only) -_...........--.-..---.--.-- | 301, 500 | 301, 500 
IIS CT Ogi osticd concn detsiedinkadine au diaiihaaayeiebibanded | 2, 500, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
TORR ne et seis aain eau mgedome Se 1, 069, 000 | 1, 069, 000 
Community hospitals serving Indians and non-Indians_._........-_-. 0 | 500, 000 
Semtitation TaGsiel... « cccccncdeacnascucuss scathing dei Cemiieeaaadameetcneet 1, 730, 000 | 1, 730, 000 
I IN csc dnkes niin aecernsnsas sleecsginnedaes 6, 964, 000 | 8, 964, 000 

| 

DECREASE 

| 
1. Nourecurring construction projects....... 2... .ccsccodccccdccaccccsnccccess 4, 787, 000 | 4, 787, 000 
PEGE SN ceo diicddnoddansabacandesasedcen viigep  h worn ecellecnstackradem ie 2, 177, 000 4, 177, 000 








EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


It is proposed to apply $1,500,000 to supplement funds requested for personnel 
quarters and to initiate a pilot program to determine whether trailers represent 
a solution to maintaining adequate housing at locations where permanency is 
questionable and $500,000 for construction of community hospitals serving 
Indians and non-Indians at locations where it is more economical to provide care 
in other than Federal hospitals. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House of Representatives, in acting on appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1961 increased the President’s budget by $2 
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million for construction of Indian health facilities, reeommending that $1,500,000 
be used to supplement funds requested for personnel quarters and to initiate a 
pilot program to determine whether trailers represent a satisfactory solution to 
maintaining adequate housing at locations where permanency is questionable and 
$500,000 be used for grants for construction of community hospitals serving 
Indians and non-Indians at locations where it is more economical to provide cure 
in other than Federal hospit als 

The adininistration is opposed to any increases above the amounts proposed 


in the President’s budget. Accordingly, it reeommends that the increase recom- 
mended by the House be eliminated by the Senate 
In addition, by point of order the following language was deleted: ‘Provided, 


That such expe nditures may be made through the Department of Interior at the 
option of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 
Although this provis ion of language has been deleted by House action, we would 
continue to have authority to operate through the Department of the Interior 
under section 601 of the Economy Act (381 U.S.C. 686). Therefore, it is not 
necessary that this language be reinstated. 

Dr. SHaw. Considerable improvement in the health of over 380,000 
Indians and Alaska natives has been the salutary result of the con- 
struction of new Indian hospitals and clinics, and the alteration or 
modernization of many existing facilities. A prerequisite for pro- 
viding modern medical services to meet the unique and severe health 
needs of these people, the much improved Indian health physical 
plant is due in large measure to the sustained interest and support of 
this committee and the Congress since 1955, when the Indian health 
program was transferred to the Public Health Service. 

Construction activities of the Indian health program include build- 
ing new or improving existing facilities to provide direct services to 
Indians and Alaska natives; providing financial assistance to com- 
munity hospitals for use by both Indians and non-Indians, under 
Public Law 85-151; and assistance to Indian groups and individuals 
in the construction of Indian sanitation facilities, under Public Law 
86-121. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Accomplishments to date embrace progress in all categories of 
construction. The new 75-bed hospital at Shiprock, N. Mex., will be 
completed shortly. Construction of the 200-bed hospital and medical 
center at Gallup, N. Mex., and the 50-bed hospital at Sells, Ariz., is 
well underway. Construction of the 50-bed hospital at Kotzebue, 
Alaska, has been delayed by a carpenter strike. A contract was 
awarded on March 14, 1960, for construction of a new 38-bed hospital 
at Keams Canyon, Ariz. 

ee modernization of the hospitals at Rosebud and Pine Ridge, 

Dak.; Browning, Mont.; and Whiteriver, Ariz., will be completed 
i: fore the end of the vear. 

All 15 authorized new health centers and clinics have been com- 
pleted, as — all 95 new permanent housing units authorized prior 
to fiscal year 1960. Contracts have been awarded for construction of 
33 of the 88 new housing units authorized for fiscal year 1960, and the 
remaining units soon will be under contract. 


A total of 38 alteration projects have been completed, 1 other is} 
substantially complete, and 9 others are authorized for 1960, while 17 | 


other plant facilities projects are complete. 
Of 10 community hospitals receiving financial assistance under the 


terms of Public Law 85-151, 4 are completed, and 6 are under} 


construction. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WATER SUPPLY 


With funds totaling $200,000 made available to the Public Health 
Service this year under Public Law 86-383, assistance was made 
available for the correction of specific acute sanitation situations 
crowing out of a lack of adequate water supplies on Indian reservations. 
~ The hospitals, health centers and stations, and staff quarters com- 
prising the physical plant still are far from adequate in quantity and 
in quality. Serious deficiencies exist to hamper the provisions of 
needed medical care for Indians and Alaska natives. Some Indian 
hospitals are fire hazards; some are handicapped by the twin diffi- 
culties of obsolescence and poor repair. It has not been possible to 
move all Indian health clinics out of such ill-equipped and inadequate 
quarters as the spare rooms of trading posts. 

With the funds made available, new staff quarters have been con- 
structed, and more key Indian health personnel are able to live near 
their duty stations. However, the housing shortage remains critical 
and accounts in large measure for the fact that sufficient professional 
health workers cannot be recruited and retained. 


PROGRAM, 1961 


For 1961, funds are requested for construction of ¢ L repli cement 
hospital of 36 beds at San Carlos, Ariz., for which planning will be 
completed with funds made available this year. Planning funds are 
requested for a proposed new 20-bed hospital at Barrow, Alaska, to 
re plac e the existing 30-year-old, dangerously overcrowded and other- 
wise inadequate facility. The Public Health Service hospital for 
Alaska natives is the only health facility at this location, 200 miles 
above the Arctic Circle. 

Proposed major alteration projects for which construction funds 
are requested are designed to improve the hospitals at Cass Lake 
and Red Lake, Minn.; the Navajo Medical Center, Fort Defiance, 
Ariz.; and at Bethel and Kanakanak, Alaska. These and several 
other less extensive proposed alteration projects either will make the 
facilities safe, or will provide or add space for essential services to 
Indian and Alaska native patients. 

Funds of $2,500,000 requested for 1961 in the budget as submitted 
proposed the construction of 76 quarters to conform with Public 
Law 85-241, as amended. Since that estimate was formulated the 
administration has forwarded to the C ongress a proposal for a year’s 
extension of the statutory deadline. The House has acted on the 
proposal, including an extension for only 6 months (H.R. 10777, 
Mar. 9, 1960). Accordingly, the congressional justification of the 
1961 budget was revised to reflect the proposed construction of 85 
units at those locations required to meet the standards of Public Law 
85-241 except in instances where it would be uneconomical or unwise 
to build houses at locations where it is possible that the program would 
not require staff quarters on a long-term basis. Replacement of 
unacceptable quarters and the construction of needed new ones are 
basic to solution of the continuing problem of recruiting and retaining 
key personnel who are loathe to work where they cannot maintain a 
reasonably adequate standard of living. 
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The Indian Sanitation Facilities Act (Public Law 86-121) for the 
first time clarified the general authority of the Public Health Service 
to assist Indians with the correction of gross deficiencies in sanitation 
facilities. The present limited economic resources of most Indians 
preclude their making needed improvements without assistance. 
As an initial step in meeting the overall environmental sanitation 
— of Indians and Alaska natives, funds are requested to finance 

5 Indian sanitation facilities projects. 

The $6,964,000 requested for 1961 will enable the Indian health 
program to proceed with construction of 1 hospital, and plan another; 
build 8 new health stations; construct 85 new permanent staff 
quarters; make needed alterations at several facilities; and provide 
assistance to Indians on 35 Indian sanitation facilities projects. 


FUNDS FOR HOUSING FACILITIES 


The House of Representatives, in acting on appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1961 increased 
the President’s budget by $2 million for construction of Indian 
health facilities, recommending that $1,500,000 be used to supplement 
funds requested for personnel quarters and to initiate a pilot program 
to determine whether trailers represent a satisfactory solution to 
maintaining adequate housing at locations where permanency is 
questionable and $500,000 be used for grants for construction of 
community hospitals serving Indians and non-Indians at locations 
where it is more economical to provide care in other than Federal 
hospitals. 

HOUSE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Hiiu. I was going to ask you about that recommendation 
of the House committee. Do you have any comments to make on 
the recommendations? 

Dr. SHaw. We are exceedingly happy to have this experience, 
I might say, because housing is our most critical need. Without 
adequate health personnel, we, of course, cannot operate our facilities 
and maintain health services; so that the 46 houses which this will 
provide, in addition to the 85 in the regular budget, is very badly 
needed and can be put to good use. 

The $500,000 for community hospital facilities for joint use by 
both Indians and the community is also badly needed, because 
there are about four projects which we expect to develop this year, 
which will require funds for that purpose. So we are very happy to 
have that. 

Senator Hiiu. And in that instance, all of your funds do not come 
from your appropriation? 

Dr. SuHaw. No, sir. We only finance that portion of the facility 


which will be used by Indians, which saves the construction of special | 


Federal facilities for that purpose. 
HOUSING, GALLUP, N. MEX. 


Senator Hitt. What about the housing facilities at Gallup, Doctor? 


Dr. Suaw. The housing facilities at Gallup are of major concern to| 


s at the present time. The city of Gallup in the beginning, some 4 
vane ago, insisted that at the time the hospit: al was ready to be oe- 
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cupied they would provide the necessary housing. We expect to 
open this hospital about January 1, and as yet we do not — visible 
on the horizon any housing which will provide adequate facilities 
for our employees. 

We have an editorial, from the Gallup Independent of February 7 
which was also introduced into the House in our testimony, which sets 
forth the need for housing in Gallup at the present time of about a 
thousand units. We will add about 300 additional employees who 
will need housing. 

We are most concerned that we will have a new facility, but will not 
be able to put the personnel on duty because of the lack of housing in 
Gallup. 

Senator Hitt. What would be the cost of this housing that you 
need there at Gallup, Doctor? 

Dr. Suaw. Considering the possibility of hiring local residents for 
approximately half of the staff of the hospital, we are sure that we 
will need about 150 housing units of various types and sizes. Some- 
where between $20,000 and $25,000 per unit. 

Senator Hitt. What would be the total figure? You ean supply 
that afterward. 

Dr. SHaw. We will supply it for the record. About $3% million. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Estimated cost of 150 personnel quarters units for PHS Indian Hospital, Gallup, 


N. Mex. 
Size and type Number Unit price | Estimate 
ofunits | 
4-bedroom house-- a | 5 $27. 500 $137, 500 
3-bedroom house ‘ 24 23, 700 568, 800 
2-hedroom house a : 25 20, €00 515, 000 
1-bedroom apartments-- : : 24 17, 334 $16, 000 
Efficiency apartments ‘ ae ‘ ‘ 72 15, 375 1, 107, 000 
Total, personnel quarters units ,  oaetee a i es 2, 744, 300 
Utilities, streets, walks, ete ners 549, 000 
Furnishings for apartments and approximately 80 percent of houses__ 362, 700 
Total estimated cost_.._. etki ditatonsen maa sae 3, 656, 000 


HOSPITAL AT SELLS, ARIZ. 


Senator Hitt. What is the status of the Sells, Ariz., hospital? We 
put the funds in for that hospital. 

Dr. SHaw. The Sells, Ariz., hospital is now being built. It is 
ahead of schedule, and we expect to move into that late this fall. It 
will be ready for occupancy and operation. 

Senator Hity. Late this fall. Now, what about the housing 
facilities for your personnel? 

Dr. Suaw. The housing, while not as complete as we would like, 
will be adequate, at the time the hospital is finished, for us to move in 
and utilize it. 

PORTABLE HOUSING 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, what did you think of the House com- 
mittee’s recommendation in reference to the use of funds for a pilot 
program, in connection with portable housing? 
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Dr. Suaw. We think it is a very excellent recommendation. We 
anticipate buying 12 to 15 large trailer units, costing $100,000, to test 
this rather thoroughly. 

Senator Hiv. ‘To test and see just how well it will work out? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. We think a test is indicated. because Indians 
are in very isolated locations where the climate is verv severe, either 
very hot or very cold. So we think a pilot project of this type is indi- 
cated. 

Senator Hixiu. Is there anything else you would like to add? 


SANITATION PROJECT IN NEW MEXICO 


Dr. Suaw. Senator Chavez has asked that we make reference to 
the sanitation projects in the State of New Mexico. 

Senator Hitz. All right. We will be glad to have you do that. 
He is a member of this committee and unfortunately could not be 
here today because he had to be at a meeting of the subcommittee 
on the appropriation for the national defense organization, the 
Armed Forces. 

Dr. Suaw. We have in the 1961 budget a project for $350,000 for 
the Zuni Reservation of the Zuni Pueblo in New Mexico for sewer 
and sewage treatment facilities. 

We have another project for $89,000 at the Tesuque Indian Pueblo, 
for pumping equipment, additional water main, water system, sewer 
system, and appurtenances for sewage treatment. 

Senator Chavez also asked last summer for a list of sanitation 
projects and their status, which we supplied to him earlier. 


NEED FOR BETTER HOUSING 


Dr. KurtaAnperR. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might comment, 
just to emphasize the importance of reasonably decent housing. 
I have visited most of our stations in the southwest, in the North 
Dakota and Minnesota area, and in Arizona and New Mexico, and I 
have talked to numerous young physicians, most of whom have 
wives and small children. Our physicians are marrying earlier these 
days and raising families earlier than they did when I came along. 

Senator Hii. That is not confined to ape lans, is it? 

Dr. KurLANDER. I am quite sure of that, si 

These young men come to us for a velativel Vv - short period of time. 
They bring their wives and their children to make a home while 
they are staying with us. And I have spent many worrisome hours, 
sir, listening to these voung men and to their wives, and even on a 
few occasions to their children, about the conditions under which some 
of them live. 

And I am truly amazed, many times, at the devotion and idealism 
that these young men still maintain, in spite of the fact that they 
come home to some very sorry and unhappy living situations. 

And I am firmly convinced that the reason that'a great number of 
our young men leave the Public Health Service, fo! lowing their term 
of duty in the Indian Service, is because of the inadequate housing 
in a great number of our places. 

Senator Hiix. Of course, it is very much to the interest of the 
Government and the people of the United States to keep as many 
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of those young men as possible in the Public Health Service. Is that 
not true? 

Dr. KURLANDER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hit. I appreciate that statement, Doctor. And I am 
sure What you say must be certainly true. 


Is there anything else you would like to add, Doctor? 
Dr. Suaw. No. It is a pleasure to be here. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiy. It is a pleasure to have had you, and you always 
bring us some very constructive and helpful testimony. We appreci- 
ate all of you gentlemen bei ing here thismorning. Your full statement 
will appear at this point in the record. 

Thank you very much. 

(The full statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF, Division oF INDIAN HEALTH PuBLic HEALTH SECVICE 
ON CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FaciILities 


Considerable progress has been made in improving the hospitals, clinics, and 
housing that comprise the far-flung physical plant of the Indian health pro- 
gram. New or improved facilities are enabling the Public Health Service to 
provide high quality, modern medical services to over 380,000 Indians and 
Alaska natives who are Federal health beneficiaries. The sustained interest 
and support of this committee and the Congress since 1955 has made possible 
the far better facilities that are prerequisite to raising the health level of this 
group of people, whose medical problems are severe and somewhat unique com- 
pared with the rest of the Nation. 

Indian health construction activities embrace medical and health facilities 
built or improved as needed to provide services directly to Indians and Alaska 
natives; financial participation in the construction of community hospitals for 
use by both Indians and non-Indians, under the terms of Public Law 85-151; 
and assistance to Indian groups and individuals in the construction of Indian 
sanitation facilities, with the authority granted by Publie Law 86-121. 

High priority has been given to improving facilities that were salvable of 
those transferred with the Indian health program to the Public Health Service 
in 1955. Some expansions also have been planned and carried out at locations 
where the needs of the Indian people for medical services have been demon- 
strated to be critical. 

STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION 


All authorized new construction and improvements of Indian health facilities 
either are under construction, or in the advanced planning stages. 

The new 75-bed hospital at Shiprock, N. Mex., will be completed shortly. It 
will replace the former outmoded, crowded, facility of 48 beds. Construction 
of both the 200-bed hospital and medical center at Gallup, N. Mex., to serve the 
Navajos, and the new 50-bed hospital at Sells, Ariz., for the Papago Indians, 
is well underway. Both are expected to be completed by January 1961. 

Construction of the 50-bed hospital at Kotzebue, Alaska, has been delayed 
by a carpenter strike during the short Alaska building season. December 1961 
is the new target date for completion of this project. The contract for construc- 
tion of a new 38-bed hospital at Keams Canyon, Ariz., was awarded on March 
14, 1960. 

Contracts for construction have been awarded and work is progressing on the 
authorized modernization of the hospitals at Rosebud and Pine Ridge, S. Dak.; 
Browning, Mont.; and Whiteriver, Ariz. All four projects are scheduled to be 
completed during 1960. 

All 15 authorized new health centers and clinics have been completed. Of 
these, eight are serving the Navajos. Four of the 15 are large health centers, 
and are located at Chinle and Kayenta, Ariz., and Tohatchi, N. Mex., on the 
Navajo Reservation, and at Santa Rosa, Ariz., for service to the Papago Tribe. 

All 95 new permanent housing units authorized prior to fiscal year 1960 have 


54568— 60 34 
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been completed. Contracts have been awarded for construction of 33 of the 88 
permanent housing units authorized for this year. Sites are being selected and 
invitations to bid are being prepared for the remaining units. 

A total of 3S alteration projects have been completed, and one other is sub- 
stantially complete. More adequate services can now be given to Indians and 
Alaska natives in these facilities, newly equipped with such essential additions 
and improvements as new heating plants, remodeled kitchens, safe electrical 
wiring systems, and additional outpatient clinic space. Nine additional projects 
are authorized for 1960. Seventeen other plant facilities projects have been 
completed. 

Financial assistance has been made available for construction of 10 com- 
munity hospitals to serve both Indians and non-Indians, with funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress to implement Public Law 85-151. Of these, four have been 
completed, and six are under construction. 

Funds totaling $200,000, appropriated by the Congress this year under Public 
Law 86-383, for the purposes of Public Law 86-121 have enabled the Public 
Health Service to assist Indians in correcting specific emergency situations 
growing out of the lack of adequate domestic water supplies. As of March 1960, 
corrective action has been completed in 15 situations and construction work is 
underway in 10 situations with completion scheduled for April or May. 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


Existing Indian hospitals, health centers and stations, and staff quarters as 
a whole still are far from suitable either in quantity or in quality for the 
Public Health Service to provide the definitive medical care needed by Indians 
and Alaska natives. 

Some Indian hospitals were, in 1955, and are, in 1960, hazardous firetraps. 
Many others are ill-equipped and obsolete, geared neither structurally nor 
functionally to application of the life-saving knowledge developed over the last 
two or three decades. An Indian patient may be cured of the illness that 
brought him to one of these hospitals, but in the process, he may contract 
another more serious infection on the premises. Isolation of patients with 
highly infectious diseases simply is not possible in some Indian hospitals. The 
best medical knowledge and the greatest precautions cannot overcome such 
deficiencies, which were built in many years ago before we knew as much as we 
now know about hospital design. 

Some Indian health clinics still must be improvised in such ill-suited and 
unlikely quarters as the spare rooms of trading posts. 

The shortage of living quarters for Indian health personnel still is con- 
siderable. Many physicians and other key health workers have no choice but 
to commute many miles over “washboard” roads every day to Indian hospitals 
and clinics. More than a few quarters are seriously deficient in such basic 
essentials as sanitary facilities, wiring, and heating. Private housing does not 
exist near many of the isolated Indian hospitals. Most of the emergency tempo- 
rary housing set up in 1955 to carry on the program continues to be used because 
it is needed. It will bave to be replaced with adequate quarters. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 


With the funds made available this year, a new 36-bed hospital will be planned 
for San Carlos, Ariz., to replace the existing facility. Funds for construction 
of this hospital are requested to permit the Public Health Service to provide 
more adequate outpatient and preventive care than is now possible in the exist- 
ing 30-year-old, obsolete structure. An estimated 4,500 Indians of the San 
Carlos Reservation would be better served. 

The Alaska native hospital at Barrow, Alaska, 8 miles south of the northern- 
most point in the United States and 200 miles north of the Arctic Circle, for 
years has been considered a nonacceptable, grossly inadequate facility. Over- 
crowding in the 30-year-old frame building and its adjacent quonset hut wings 
constantly endangers the lives of patients from the possibilities of cross infection 
or of fire. Patients with highly contagious diseases cannot be isolated properly 
to protect themselves and others. The foundation piling of the structure has 
sunk deep into the permafrost. It is the only health facility in the entire area. 
Fairbanks, the nearest large community, is 550 air miles distant. Funds are 
requested for planning a new 20-bed hospital to serve the Alaska natives of the 
region. 
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Funds are requested for proposed major alterations of the Indian hospitals at 
Cass Lake and Red Lake, Minn.; the Navajo Medical Center, Fort Defiance, 
Ariz.; and at Bethel and Kanakanak, Alaska. Resulting improvements would 
include rearrangement of ward or clinic space, or provision of space for obstetri- 
eal care or surgical services. All are required to meet demonstrated needs, or 
to make the facilities safe. Also included is a request for funds for a larger 
number of less extensive proposed alteration projects at several other Indian 
hospitals. The resulting remodeled outpatient clinics and other improvements 
would aid the Public Health Service in coping with the unmet health needs of 
some Indians and Alaska natives. 

Eight new health stations are proposed and funds requested for their construc- 
tion. These would be located at Ponemah, Minn.; Laplant, Little Eagle, and 
Okreek, S. Dak.; Leupp and Lukachukai, Ariz.; Aneth, Utah; and Pryor, Mont., 
and would enable the Public Health Service to provide more Indians with medi- 
eal, dental, public health nursing, sanitation, and health education services on a 
regular basis. 

Funds of $2,500,000 requested for 1961 in the budget as submitted proposed the 
construction of 76 quarters to conform with Public Law 85-241, as amended. 
Since that estimate was formulated the administration has forwarded to the 
Congress a proposal for a year’s extension of the statutory deadline. The House 
has acted on the proposal, including an extension for only 6 months (H.R. 10777, 
March 9, 1960). Accordingly, the congressional justification of the 1961 budget 
was revised to reflect the proposed construction of 85 units at those locations 
required to meet the standards of Public Law 85—241 except in instances where it 
would be uneconomical or unwise to build houses at locations where it is possible 
that the program would not require staff quarters on a long-term basis. Replace- 
ment of unacceptable quarters and the construction of needed new ones are basic 
to solution of the continuing problem of recruiting and retraining key personnel 
who are loathe to work where they cannot maintain a reasonably adequate 
standard of living. 

SANITATION FACILITIES 


The Indian Sanitation Facilities Act (Public Law 86-121) for the first time 
clarified the general authority of the Public Health Service to provide assistance 
to Indian groups and communities in the correction of environmental sanitation 
deficiencies, which comprise a known source of much disease and poor health 
among Indians and Alaska natives. The statute authorizes the Service to con- 
struct, improve, or extend essential sanitation facilities for Indians. 

Despite the stimulus of technical assistance, educational activities, and dem- 
onstration projects conducted by the Indian health program, many Indian 
groups and individuals do not themselves have the needed funds to correct 
existing sanitation deficiencies. As an initial step in meeting the overall sani- 
tation needs of Indians and Alaska natives, we are requesting funds to finance 
35 Indian sanitation facilities projects. Comprehensive sanitation surveys have 
shown that the proposed projects require the highest priority. 


REQUESTS FOR 1961 


The $6,964,000 requested in 1961 will enable us to proceed with construction 
of 1 hospital, and develop a planning program for another; build 8 new health 
stations; construct 85 additional staff quarters; proceed with needed altera- 
tion of several of our facilities; and work jointly with Indians on development 
of 35 Indian sanitation facilities projects. 

The following distribution of funds is planned under the 1961 budget: 


Hospitals and clinics: 


EUROS PR icc 2s sh lin ci a ica pace ce aetna $1, 238, 500 
eR AN 1 UE ONIN issih si aiitgnc bis ek acide ang Seip cig aa ee ar 301, 500 
MURS UN IN Cac RN ia ss cscs gs ce Gacslosscsnn iain als cae itachi aor, 
Sa CI pe Sic taht iain is seh eles sb gina a chs aided pla ees ea 1, 124, 000 


Or GRO ECU NUN ascites ean is ca Se cada oc a ae eee eee 1, 800, 000 


i tt sy cl ii ak ei ceca a cet 6, 964, 000 
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OPERATIONS, NATIONAL LIRRARY OF MEDICINE 


STATEMENT OF COL. FRANK B. ROGERS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. LEROY E, 
BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE 
OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘‘For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary to ¢ 


arry out 


Library of Medicine Act (42 U.S.C. 275), [$1,566,000] $71,662,000." 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 
Desc 7 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Posit 
Appropriation (tota 224 | $1, 566,000 224 $1, 662, 000 


Obligations by activity 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 


Description 


Positions Amount Positions Amount Positic 





Libri y Operations t i ObLlga 
tions). 224 | $1, 566, 000 224 | $1, 662, 
Obligations by objects 
Description 1960 appro- 
priation 
Total number of permanent positions cxetied ‘ ‘ 224 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ oak l 
Average number of all employees = 218 
Number of employees at end of year . 221 
01 Net personal services ---.- eee t ‘i $1, 189, 200 
02 Travel ; 8, S00 
03 Transportation of things : 400) 
04 Communication services bciwene 14, 700 
05 Rents and utility services ; 23, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 4 : 90, 300 
07 Other contractual service 29, 600 
0&8 Supplies and material 51, 800 
09 Equipment cud spas eb 86, 600 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions. a rea acacia 70, 000 
Be Re Oe SIN. wo 5 55 silo Socanicectdccecceusea 1, 300 


I TINE ns en en umdalndaanenEs 1, 566, 000 


1961 house 


5 196 


OOO 


1Y61 estimate 


$1, 184, 


i4, 
$3 
144, 
44, 
63, 
vl, 


294 
1 

218 
>} 


eel 


SUU 


, SOO 


400 
700 
300 
O00 
300 
S00 
600 


70, 000 


1, 662, 


, 800 


000 


ions 


24 $1, 662, 


4 | $1, 662, 


| 


$1, 184, 
5, 


14,7 


33, 
144, 
49, 
63, 
v1, 


70 
1, 
1, 662, 


the National 


allowance 


Amount 


000 


house allowance 


is Amount 


LOU 


1961 House 
MloOW ance 


300 
000 
300 
SOU 
600 


, 000 


300 
QUO 
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Summary of changes 


Positions Amount 
Enacted appropriation 1960_. . 4 eoumeee seiweeoes 224 $1, 566, 000 
Estimate for 1961_............ eine Seiad aie diabetic Rg cei ake aed 224 1, 662, 000 


tl CSO... Sacceeise Rc ckcaeee ia Cuciatetp Wee alclnattg acca ieee taeda 96, 000 


1961 budget | 1961 House 


estimate allowance 
INCREASES 
A. Mandatory items: 1. Employee health insurance for existing positions $11, 900 $11, 900 
B. Program increases 
1. Increased medical list coverage. ............<..--..----<-- ecu | 39, 800 39, 800 
2. Increased publications costs . es a ame 4 ge 5, 000 5, 000 
3. Printing the index-catalog of the Library-_- piouraiteeca abbocaiiee 43, 700 | 43, 700 
Subtotal i ‘ tar a ae aa Secu 88, 500 88, 500 
Gross increases __- scent emaenies cast aiack bel ccklainelecieeaae 100, 400 | 100, 400 
i 
DECREASES 
| 
A. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days in 1960, 261 days in 1961) _. 4,400 | 4, 400 
Net increases gucnces = seer ee iia aes eastern 96, 000 96, 000 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW BUILDING 


Senator Hiri. Colonel Rogers, we will be delighted to have you 
make any statement vou see fit. 

Colonel RoGrers. Mr. Chairman, this has been a banner year for 
the National Library of Medicine. First of all, our new building, 
which we have looked forward to for some 40 years, is now under con- 
struction. I was out there on the 3lst of March. I[t was fairly 
muddy, but it was quite a thrill to get down into the excavation and 
to walk around on the basement floor and see how things are coming 
along. 

They have run into some problems with unexpected rock formations. 
These problems are now practically eliminated. <A lot of concrete 
has been poured. A good deal of steel girders have been erected. It 
really looks like a building is going up. 

The expected completion date for the new building is set for June of 
1961. I would expect that we will be able to install our new stacks, 
get our people and equipment moved from Washington and from 
Cleveland, and be ready to have a dedication ceremony in the new 
building sometime in October or early November of 1961. 
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INDEXING SERVICES 


Another big event which made it a banner year was the complete 
rehabilitation of our indexing services during the year, marked by the 
publication of the first issue “of the new Index Medicus in January of 
this year, and I have here the April issue of this new publication. 

Senator Hitt. Good. Do you have an extra copy? 

Colonel RoGcers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You might leave one with us. 

Colonel Rocers. I will do that. It is put together by an ingenious 
mechanized system, which will enable us, at the end of the year, to 
assemble very rapidly the content of the previous 12 issues and ship a 
film of those issues to the American Medical Association, which will 
then publish a cumulative issue for the year, under the title “Cumu- 
lated Index Medicus.”’ 

We have been indexing about 120,000 articles a vear. During this 
coming vear we expect to raise that total to 136, 000 articles from the 
world literature, and the vear following we expect to push it up once 
more, to the neighborhood of 150,000 articles a vear. 

Senator Hitx. Colonel, may I ask you a question there? 


COMMON COLD 


I just happened to turn to a page here with a subhead, “Common 
Cold, Prevention and Control.’”” Have you been able to re: ei those 
articles? That has been one thing that has plagued us through the 
years. We have not found too much in the w ay of prevention; have 
we? 

Colonel Rocrrs. I am afraid we have not, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Or too much in the way of a curative thing except 
rest and, as we might say, sweating it out. Is that not about right? 

Colonel Rocers. That is right. 

Senator Hint. Just taking time. 

Colonel Rocrers. People are still attacking the problem, and they 
are writing journal articles on their findings, and we list them for all 
other investigators to see and use. 

Senator Hinz. Go right ahead. I did not mean to interrupt vour 
train of thought. 

LOAN REQUESTS 


Colonel Rocrers. The Library continues its other operations. 
During this past year, we have made 112,000 volumes available to 
medical investigators throughout the United States and indeed, 
throughout the world. We have more than a thousand exchange 
relationships with foreign medical institutions, which enables us, at 
our end, to keep up our collections of the foreign medical literature. 


PAGES PHOTOGRAPHED 


We photographed during this last year some million and a half 
pages of medical information for physicians in this country, and we 
filmed another million and a half pages for purposes of preservation. 
In the case of much of the older literature, the paper on which it is 
printed is deteriorating rapidly, and we are trying to save it so that 
the record for the future may be complete. 
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Senator Hitt. Now, this first group of photographs—they were 
sent out to medical schools or institutions or even to private practi- 
tioners who desired that information? 

Colonel Rocrers. They are sent out to medical libraries of all kinds 
for turning over to individuals. These medical libraries are in medical 
schools. They are in pharmaceutical bouses. They are in hospitals. 
They are in local academies of medicine. They are occasionally in 
public libraries. The range of institutions to which these photo- 
duplicates are going is quite remarkable. 

Senator Hiti. Has anyone except the chairman of this committee 
called you to find out how to pronounce a name in medicine? 

Colonel Rogers. No, sir. 

Senator Hitu. You are always tremendously helpful. When you 
get into the history of medicine, you get into a good many names, 
we know, of great men from other lands and other countries. And 
the gentleman from Alabama does not always know just how they 
pronounce their names. 

Colonel Rogers. Some of those names are very complicated, indeed. 

Senator Hiiu. You are always mighty kind, Dr. Rogers. 

Anything else? 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Colonel Rocrers. We are asking for an increase this year of $96,000. 

Senator Hiti. The House allowed that, did it not? 

Colonel Roacrrs. Yes, sir, they allowed this increase. 

This will take care of statutory requirements for the health insur- 
ance program. It will enable us to make the increase that I spoke 
about in the Index Medicus. It will enable us to keep the level of 
procurement of the medical literature where it should be, and it will 
also help us to put out the last two volumes of the Index-Catalog of 
the library, which we have been slaving away at for a decade, now, 
and we finally have the end in sight. 

Senator Hity. You feel, then, the $1,662,000 will enable you to 
carry on in what we might say is a satisfactory manner? 

Colonel Roagsrs. Yes, sir, I do. 

’ 

Senator Hitt. Anything else you would like to add, now? 

Colonel Rocers. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Am I still at liberty to call you for pronunciations? 

Colonel Roacrers. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Hity. You are always most helpful. 

Dr. Burney. May I add one thing? 


INTEREST IN AND SUPPORT GIVEN NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


I know of your long-time interest in the National Library of Med- 
icine and the very great support you gave for its establishment in the 
service, and the support you have given it all along. I met with the 
Library’s Board of Regents yesterday. And I think you will be 
gratified to know that they expressed their very great satisfaction 
with the progress that is being made and also commended very highly 
the leadership and direction that Colonel Rogers has given as the 
Director of the National Library of Medicine. 

Senator Hiti. Good. Well, General, I am not surprised to hear 
that statement, but I am, of course, very gratified, and I very much 
appreciate your making that statement for the record here before this 
committee. It is very kind of you to do so. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Thank vou, Colonel. Your full statement will appear at this point 
in the record. 

Colonel Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DirReEcToR, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, ON OPERATIONS, 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as one of the three largest 
libraries operated by the Federal Government, and one of the largest research 
libraries in a special subject discipline anywhere in the world, the National 
Library of Medicine functions as a fundamental source for the dissemination 
of medical information. It provides to the health professions ready access to 
books, monographs, and journals in medical and related fields. The reference, 
research assistance, indexing, and loan services the library renders to physicians, 
dentists, hospital administrators, public health workers, educators, sanitarians, 
and workers in every field of health provide a most important impetus to the 
advancement of the frontiers of medical knowledge. At the end of fiscal year 
1959 the steadily expanding collections of the National Library of Medicine 
numbered 1,028,296 pieces, representing an irreplaceable collection of medical 
literature of all times, from all places, and in all languages. 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN SERVICE 


Through interlibrary loan to other libraries the National Library of Medicine 
makes its material available worldwide to all who have need for this service. 
Material in original or photocopy form is furnished free of charge: photocopies 
may be retained by the requesting library. Of 72,728 loans made in fiscal year 
1959, 41 percent went to libraries in agencies of the Federal Government in the 
United States and abroad, 45 percent went to nongovernment libraries in the 
United States, and 14 percent went to foreign libraries. The library also serv- 
iced requests from 8,870 readers who visited its reading room. So far in fiscal 
year 1960 requests for loan of materials have been 29 percent greater than the 
comparable period last year. 


INDEXING SERVICES 


During the year work was completed on mechanization of copy preparation 
for publication of the library’s monthly index of medical literature. Arrange 
ments were concluded for participation with the American Medical Association 
in the joint provision of a comprehensive indexing service for the world’s cur- 
rent medical literature. Under the arrangement, introduced with the January 
1960 issue, the old Current List of Medical Literature became the new Index 
Medicus, with annual cumulations to be published by the American Medical 
Association from copy provided by the library. By changing from a manual to 
a mechanized system of preparing copy for the printer, coverage of the Index 
Medicus is expected to rise in 1961 to 136,000 journal articles, an increase of 
almost 15 percent over actual experience in 1959. 


PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


A new title was added to the library’s list of publications when it undertook 
the preparation of Film Reference Guide to Medicine and Allied Sciences. 
An annual publication prepared under contract with the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Medical Training Aids, the 1959 edition lists 1,800 films of inter- 
est to the medical programs of one or more of the member agencies of the com- 
mittee, which includes Army, Navy, Air Force, Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Public Health Service. Other major publications issued during the year 
included: National Library of Medicine Catalog; Bibliography of Medical Re- 
views; Current List of Medical Literature; Guide to Russian Medical Litera- 
ture; Bibliography of Space Medicine; Staphylococcal Infection; Psychophar- 
maca; Fungus Infections; Bibliography of Military Psychiatry; and volume 1, 


Fifth Series, Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon General’s Office. | 
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Currently work is in progress on three other bibliographies, “Psychiatry for 
the General Practitioner,” ‘Leptospirosis,’ and “Contributions to Medicine 
from the U.S. Public Health Service—1900 to 1940.” 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The library maintains exchange relations with more than 1,000 institutions 
outside the United States. Its exchange partners provide material aid in ex- 
tending the library’s coverage of foreign medical literature. Under this program 
the library exchanges Public Health Service publications for foreign publica- 
tions. 

PROGRAM STATISTICS 


During fiscal year 1959 the library acquired 11,690 books, 68,532 serial pieces, 
and added 1,296 new serial titles; it purchased 828 old and rare items for its 
History of Medicine collections, cataloged 20,757 titles, and added 958 pictures 
and portraits to its medical art collection. There were 111,822 volumes cir- 
culated to users of the library; 9,390 reference questions were answered; 326 
bibliographies were prepared on special subjects; 21,272 main entries were 
published in the National Library of Medicine Catalog; 119,321 items were 
published in the Current List of Medical Literature from 1,633 journal titles. 
Almost 1.5 million pages of medical literature were microfilmed in response to 
69,595 requests. An additional 1.5 million pages were microfilmed for preserva- 
tion purposes. In the first 5 months of fiscal year 1960 microfilming for pres- 
ervation progressed at a rate 14 percent above the comparable period in 1959. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM 


Ground was broken June 12, 1959, for a new library building on the campus 
of the National Institutes of Health. The library is now located at Seventh 
Street and Independence Avenue SW., in Washington, D.C., in a building it has 
occupied since 1887; its rare book collection of 35,000 volumes is housed in 
the Library of the Cleveland Medical Association, 11,000 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The new library building now under construction is scheduled for 
completion in 1961. 

1961 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


This estimate of $1,662,000 reflects an increase of $96,000 above 1960 require- 
ments. In addition to meeting the cost of employee health insurance the in- 
crease will permit continuation of a satisfactory level of literature procure- 
ment, meet costs of preparing and publishing the expanded Index Medicus, and 
permit publication of the last volumes of the Index-Catalogue of the Library of 
the Surgeon General’s Office. 


RETIRED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


STATEMENT OF HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘For retired pay of commissioned officers, as authorized by law, and payments 
under the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953, such amount as 
may be required during the current fiscal year.”’ 


Amount availahle for obligation 
Appropriation (indefinite) : 
1960 appropriation____- -- , ._. $1, 725, 000 


1961 estimate __ LE IAS 1, 860, 000 
1961 House allowance___-_- AE ake 1, 860, 000 
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Obligations by activity 


Retired payments and survivors’ benefits (total obligations): 


1960 appropriation ; : nan 7 . $1, 725, 000 
1961 estimate . ae : = ; ai 1. 860, 000 
1961 House allowance ; ss sn Sic inci oa cy Si a we seek a ine . 1, 860, 000 


Obligations by object 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 


1960 appropriation_-_- : er acta ecela ced $1, 725, 000 
1961 estimate as : 1, 860, 000 
1961 House allowance_--- ¥ ; _... 1, 860, 000 


Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation (indefinite) : $1, 7 725, 000 
Estimate for 1961 (indefinite) —- i ; 1,8 60 000 
Total change________- est cera eaves ai - 135, 000 


| 


1961 estimate} 1961 House 


allowance 


Increases for retirement payments and survivors’ benefits 
Projection of estimated retirements during 1960 to full vear $31, 000 $31, 000 
Estimated additional retirements during 1961 104, 000 104, 000 


Net increase. oo 2 , : : a 135, 000 135, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Harry Doran, chief finance officer, accompanied 
by James F. Kelly, deputy budget officer. 

All right, Mr. Doran. 

Mr. Doran. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for payments to 
retired commissioned officers of the Regular corps, to disabled officers 
of the Reserve corps and to survivors of deceased retired officers. The 
estimate of $1,860,000 is based on a projection of the cost of bene- 
ficiaries now on the payroll with allowance being made for anticipated 
additions and terminations. 

As of February 29, 1960, 289 retired officers and 23 survivor annul- 
tants were receiving payments. On the basis of the past experience 
we estimate that there will be a net increase of 17 officers during 
fiscal year 1961. 

AUTHORITY 


The payments to retired officers are made pursuant to section 211 
of the Public Health Service Act and those to survivors of deceased 
retired officers are pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953. Since the payments are mandatory and cannot 
be controlled by administrative action, Congress a few years ago 
established an indefinite appropriation for such amounts as may be 
required each fiscal vear. 

Senator Hitt. Does that help you? Because these are statutory 
obligations, and they must be paid. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Doran. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that at the time 
these estimates were prepared, all officers retired from the Regular 
corps and all Reserve officers retired for disability were paid from this 
appropriation. And the other Reserve officers were subject to pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Recently we have had enacted the Commissioned Corps Personnel 
Act, and among many beneficial provisions, authorization was pro- 
vided for payment of all commissioned officers under the same retire- 
ment provisions. We do not feel, however, that this will have any 
material effect on our financial requirements for 1961. 

Senator Hr. In other words, you think your requirements will be 
about the same? 

Mr. Doran. About the same; because the Reserve officers, most of 
them, were retired for disability, and they were paid from this appro- 
priation in the past. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Doran. We appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. Doran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘For construction, major repair, improvement, extension, and equipment of Public 
Health Service facilities, not otherwise provided, including plans and specifications 
and acquisition of sites, $3,135,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the balances of appropriations heretofore made available for construction, major 
repair, improvement, extension, or equipment of any Public Health Service facilities 
except construction of Indian health facilities) and remaining unexpended on June 
30, 1960, shall be merged with this appropriation. 


“EConstRuctTION OF ANIMAL QuARTERS, HAMILTON, MONTANA] 


“For the construction of quarters at the Rocky Mountain Laboratory, 
Hamilton, Montana, for small animals, $150,000.] 


“PReseEarRcH Facriities CONSTRUCTION AND SITE ACQUISITION] 


“T¥For the acquisition of a site for research facilities for large animals, including 
repairs, alterations, and construction of auxiliary facilities and temporary build- 
ings, $150,000, to remain available until expended.]” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate 1961 House 

priation allowance 
Appropriation or estimate $300, 000 | $3, 135, 000 $3, 135, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward | 14, 294, 571 3, 369, 331 3, 369, 331 
Recovery of prior year obligations | 73, 790 0 | 0 
Unobligated balance carried forward 3, 369, 331 —956, 157 956, 157 


Total obligations 11, 299, 030 5, 548, 174 5, 548, 174 
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Obligations by activities 





Descript 1960 appro 

priation 
nd pl ig, Communicable Disease Center 0 
ining, ronmental he th center 0 

Construction of animal quarters (at the National Institutes of 

Health, Bethesda, Md 0 
Construction of research facilities, Lexington, Ky 0 
Research facilities construction and site acquisition $150, 000 


S63, 300 
736, SOO 
281, 672 
General office bui 8, 197, 048 
Equipment, Communicable Disease Center 791, 990 
Construct f animal] quarters, Hamilton, Mont 150, OOM 
Construction of biologics standards building | 128, 151 


Construction of library facilities 
Construction of dental research building 


Construction of sur il facilities 





Total obligations 11, 299, 030 


New obligational authority by activitie 


196" appro- 
priation 


Description 





Site ar jlanning, Communicable Disease Center 0 
Planning, Environmental Health Center 0 
Construction of animal quarters (at the National] Institutes of 


Health, Bethe Mad 0 
Construction irch facilities, Lexington, Ky 0 
Research facilities construction and site acquisition 150, 000 
Construction of animal quarters, Hamilton, Mont 150, 000 





$00, 000 


Total new obligational authority 
Obligations by objects 
Description 1960 appro- 
priation 
Average numbe employ ( 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE 
01 Net person ervices 
oO rravel 
04 Communicat rvice 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
OS Supplies and material ( 
09 Equipment S741, OO 
@ Land and structure 150. OM 
Lot Publie He : iC e } iv) 
ATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
a. 4 ony 
06 =Printin T 3, 70) 
07 OQ ' 310. 4 
09 Equip 1, 075, 00 
lo L istri ! S 7, O19 
Lo General Services Administration. 10, 357, 040 
Total obligations__-- 11, 299, 030 


1961 estimate 


1961 estimate 


SOK, OOO 
785, 000 


303, S90 
oo un) 
250, 000 
577, 434 

£56, 419 

25, 931 

, 199, 500 
0 

0 

0 


548, 174 


$600, OOO 
85, OOO 


150, 000 


,50, OOO 
250, 000 

u 
135, 000 


$8 O00 
2. OOO 
0) 

1, 500 
13, OOO 
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Senator Hiitu. Now, who is going to testify as to the buildings and 
facilities item of $3,135,000? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Doran. Mr. Chairman, we have a prepared statement on the 
buildings and facilities item to submit for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER ON BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 1961 budget estimates pro- 
pose for the first time a single appropriation account to finance all direct construc- 
tion items of the Public Health Service except those for the Indian health program. 
This account would include the five items for which appropriation of funds is 
recommended for 1961 and, further, would serve as a device to consolidate such 
balances of similar previously appropriated funds as may remain unexpended on 
June 30, 1960. It is believed that this consolidation will simplify the review of 
a large segment of our construction program and that the reduction in the number 
of appropriations will permit economies in accounting. 

The estimate is in the amount of $3,135,000, and would finance the following 
projects: 

SITE AND PLANNING, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 


In 1960 the communicable disease center activities located in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chamblee, Ga.; and Montgomery, Ala., will move into new buildings on Clifton 
Road in Atlanta, adjacent to Emory University. At the time the plans for the 
buildings were completed in 1954, the space planned was adequate for programs 
existing at that time and allowed moderate space for expansion. Subsequently, 
one building was eliminated due to increasing construction costs, and during the 
intervening time program increases, changes in laboratory techniques, and organ- 
izational changes including the transfer of a major portion of the venereal disease 
program of the Bureau of State Services to the CDC, made it clear that the new 
construction would not house the expanded activities completely. 

VYhe new buildings are being construcied on a site of approximately 15 acres 
owned by the Federal Government. There is ample and suitable space available 
on the site to erect additional facilities for necessary laboratory, experimental 
animal holding, office, storage, and other requirements. In addition to increased 
need for buildings space on the Clifton Road site, certain supporting facilities 
must be maintained at an off-site location. These involve animal breeding, 
holding, and grazing facilities; breeding facilities laboratories; storage space; 
and some program services. 

Planning funds of $600,000 are recommended in order that a carefully developed 
plan to fulfill present space requirements and suitable provision for planned 
expansion might be developed. The estimates, prepared in cooperation with 
the General Services Administration regional office in Atlanta, indicate that a 
sum of $38,000 should be provided for the acquisition of not to exceed 100 acres 
of land within a radius of about 25 miles of the Clifton Road site, and $562,000 
for plans and design. 


PLANNING, ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


The great growth in the number and complexity of environmental public 
health problems arising over the past 20 years has placed increasing burdens 
and challenges upon the preventive health functions of the Public Health Service. 
These include the rapidly growing problems of air and water pollution, the 
increasing exposure of the population to sources of radiation, and the new and 
pressing occupational health problems related to the expansion and chanres in 
American industrial technology, particularly toxicological hazards. Rapid 
changes in transportation methods in the past decade have posed new and greater 
problems in interstate sanitation control. New technological methods in food 
processing and milk purification have added to the scope and variety of research 
activities for these programs. The phenomenal expansion of American industry 
has brought forth thousands of new chemicals and new processes. To Cetermine 
whether these new chemicals and processes present hazards to those who must 
work with them calls for intensive, complex studies. 
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It is proposed to esteblish a coordinated facility which would be capable of 
focusing on the investi zation and evaluation of those various environmental health 
hazards. In 1961, $785,000 is requested for developing plans for these environ- 
mental health facilities, including designs and drawings and acquisition of any 
necessary additional land. 

Recommendations stemming from the Surgeon General's report on environ- 
mental health problems will be taken in full account in developing plans for the 
additional facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ANIMAL QUARTERS 


The recommendations for the construction and equipment of cage washing 
facilities at the National Institutes of Health will require funding of $1,303,890. 
It is proposed that $153,890 of previously appropriated funds be used for this 
purpose in addition to the $1,150,000 of new funds requested. 

Of the total, $803,890 is required for alterations and caging equipment for 
wings F and G of building 14. Due to a critical shortage of office space, these 
two new wings were te'nporarily converted to offices, pending construction of a 
building for that purpose. Present planning indicates the new office building 
will be completed and ready for occupancy in September 1961. Reconversion 
of building 14, wings F and G, to animal production will be required at that time. 

Animal cacing equipment is not available on the commercial market, but must 
be fabricated on contract according to rivid specifications which have been de- 
veloped by the National Institutes of Health over the years. Fabrication of 
the number of racks and cages necessary to activate the two new animal wings 
will require up to 12 months and must be ordered during the third quarter of 
1961 so that they will be available when the facilitv is ready to be put in use. 

In addition, operation of these wings for needed expansion of animal production 
will not be practicable without the construction of additional cage-washing 
facilities. Thus $500,000 is recommended for the construction and equipment of a 
cage-washing building. The present cage-washing equipment is not adequate 
even to meet current workload requirements. By maintaining daily inspection 
for disease conditions and the presence of parasites, the frequency of cage washing 
has been reduced to once each week except in problem areas. This situation is 
not without hazard from a disease viewpoint and becomes increasingly serious as 
animal production requirements force the use of all available animal space to the 
limit of capacity. The problem is more serious during occasional failures of 
equipment that result in further delays in the cage-washing schedules. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES, LEXINGTON, KY. 


The amount of $350,000 is reeommended for construction of an animal research 
building for the addiction research center at Lexington, Ky., to replace the 
present temporary structure. 

The building to be replaced is a temporary structure with interior walls of 
plasterboard, without proper gutters or floor drains and without proper exercise 
yards for the animals. 

The research program conducted at the addiction research center is primarily 
oriented around studies on barbiturates, meprobamate, and other drug intoxicants 
including the pharmacological equivalents among these as well as among the 
morphine and morphinelike group of drugs. These studies of necessity involve 
considerable animal experimentation and laboratory effort prior to and supple- 
mentary to clinical studies. The research being conducted in this program is 
seriously handicapped by lack of adequate space for research activities. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION AND SITE ACQUISITION 


Funds were provided in 1960 for the purchase of a farm for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, making possible the transfer of animals presently quartered at the 
Casey Farm. It is expected that buildings on the farm procured in 1960 will be 
adequate to meet minimum needs for animal quarters on a temporary basis. 
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The estimate of $250,000 for 1961 will provide for an orderly beginning of 
developments along the following lines: (1) for the design and construction of 
temporary bleeding stalls and other minor structures, for necessary access road 
improvements and for fencing and minor grading; (2) for the development of a 
master site including plans for permanent utilities and for the development of an 
adequate water supply; and (3) for the design of a records storage building for use 
by NIH and the National Science Foundation and the design of the first stage of 
permanent animal buildings. 

Mr. Doran. Mr. Chairman, each program witness who appeared 
before the committee discussed the particular building in which he 
was interested, and Dr. Shannon will do the same for the buildings at 
NIH. 

Senator Hii. Shall we just withhold discussion of that item, then, 
until Dr. Shannon is with us? He will be here when we have the 
Institutes of Health. Is that your thought? 

Mr. Doran. Yes. 

Senator Hiii. All right. We will do that. We will just pass over 
that item, then, until Dr. Shannon is with us. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL; ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE 
OFFICER, AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘For the divisions and offices of the Office of the Surgeon General and for mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the Public Health Service not appropriated for elsewhere, 
including preparing information, articles, and publications related to public 
health; and conducting studies and demonstrations in public health methods, 
[55,816,000] $6,854,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 








1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 1961 House allowance 
Description sala a science Sepdcacccsiciienaieiials 
| Positions} Amount | Positions! Amount | Positions| Amount 
— = siti = ~—- 5 — 
Appropriation (total obligations) | 586 | $5, 816, 000 642 | $6, 854, 000 640 $6, 800, 000 





Obligations by activities 





1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 1961 House allowance 
Description eA sa = ae oe 7 ines es 
Positions | Amount Positions| Amount | Positions Amount 
0 aa... ———— a | — | a —EEE —_ 
HE Ss hates 
Public health methods and reports 119 | $2, 069, 600 | 140 | $2,751, 300 


140 | $2, 751, 300 
Management and central services___| 467 3, 746, 400 502 | 4, 102, 700 500 4, 048, 700 


Total obligations. - a 586 5, 816, 000 642 6, 854, 000 64 6, 800, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1960 ippro- 
priation 





| 1961 estimate 
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1961 House 
allowance 





Total number of permanent positions 586 642 640 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. _- e ; j f 5 
Average number of all employees 549 605 604 
Number of employees at end of year 576 | 628 626 
O01 Net person i! services a ‘ s $3, 774, 775 $4, 135, 775 $4, 125, 875 
02 ‘Travel . | 129, 900 194, 100 | 191, 100 
03 Transportation of things mee = 14, 300 | 25, 300 25, 300 
04 Communication services rae hii 203, 900 | 206, 900 206, 900 
OF Rents and utility services 6, 500 19, 000 | 19, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction ae aie 145, 400 155, 400 
07 Other contractual services ' ne 124, 420 381, 520 | 
Services performed by other agencies.-__ ea " 1, 111, 680 1, 246, 580 hs 

08 Supplies and materials - 3 = oe 48, 500 71, 700 | 
09 Equipment : ‘ , 44,150 | 186, 350 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re 

tirement fund mS is 208, 725 227, 025 226, 425 
15 Taxes and assessments --- Adelina ectuonat cil g 5, 150 5, 750 5, 750 

Subtotal___- hehe ieee iaa 5, 817, 400 | 6, 855, 400 | 6, 801, 400 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges aa a iahcaaaals 1, 400 | 1, 400 1, 400 

FIR CRIS. ois sn wind dessins ia 5, 816, 000 | 6, 854, 000 6, 800, 000 

Summary of changes 

Enacted appropriation (funds available 1960) ___..-------- . $5, 816, 000 
Estimate for 1961_ __- a oe aa ce ee Se 6, 854, 000 


Total change___- = 











1, 038, 000 


j 
| 1961 House 
| allowance 


| | 
Posi- | Amount Posi- | Amount 

tions tions | 

INCREASES | | 

A. Mandatory items: } | 
1. Annualization of positions new in 1960 _- $15, 200 | | $15, 200 

2. Transfer of activities from ‘‘Mental health activities, 
Public Health Service’. __- 4 | 27, 000 | 4 | 27, 000 
3. Employee health benefits for existing positions 33, 500 | 33, 500 
Subtotal __- Sali ak aeenuticetl ied 4 | 75, 700 | 4 | 75, 700 
B. Program increases: ——S=—S _E ————————— |= —————— 
1. Publie health methods and reports. ‘ 21 | 673, 300 | 21 673, 300 
2. Management and central services 31 298, 700 29 244, 700 
Subtotal. _- , 52 | 972,000 | 50 | 918, 000 

' 

Gross increases.-.- 56 1, 047, 700 | 54 | 993, 700 

DECREASES 

| } 

A. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days in 1960; 261 | 
days in 1961) -... 9, 700 9, 700 
Net increases | 1, 038, 000 | | 984, 000 


EXPLANATION 


OF CHANGES 


' ' 








MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SERVICES 

The estimate for 1961 proposed an increase of 37 positions offset by the transfer 
of 6 laborers to the ‘‘Working Capital Fund, Office of the Secretary,’’ or a net 
increase of 31 positions. 

The House in reducing the request by $54,000 effected a reduction of eight 
positions. The House action also denied the transfer of the six laborer positions; 
conser uently they remain in this account. Thus the net effect of House action 
is to reduce two positions from the request. 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Manage ment and central services. The Llouse effected a reduction in this 
activity of $54,000 and 8 positions from the proposed gross program increase of 
$298,700 and 37 positions. The House also disallowed a budget proposal to 
transfer six laborers to ‘‘Working Capital Fund, Office of the Secretary.” In 
line with this action, the six positions are reinstated under this activity and funds 
in the amount of $27,000 are transferred from object class 07 to object class 01 
(825,400) and object class 11 ($1,600) making a net reduction of two positions. 
Five of the positions will be from the Division of Personnel, two from the Division 
of Finance, and one from the immediate office of the Surgeon General. 

testoration of the $54,000 disallowed by the House is respectfully requested. 


New positions requested 




















| Grade Annual 
salary 
- satan ee ————— —— - ———— — _ _ — - -_ = 
: | 
Public Health methods and reports: | 
Medical statistician. ................ sthwsbbad Gud bh wdGubsthaekwnek aden seen ty aes 4 $11, 357 
AMIE CICRS SEMSISCICIIR goo nc cc ccccensedcccne ‘ . siesta etiam GS-13..._-} 9, 901 
Do ae C ce atin — hdaetnines sameawee | GS-12. et 8, 341 
FEORIET GU VOT TORTORORTREIVO 16) oon n cnc ccciecccncacccecccsenncccsuscoesuene GS-11....- 28, 120 
Medical history interviewer (6)_-- ‘ kdndciie amimenas j ciel th da teittstaad GS-7...... | 29, 952 
Secretary ---.- ; ties roe ma aad a seale GS-5 . 
See Caer OI CURE (8) is ok icsdcdntidin ods cad casi weetaam ie cdeewceas G8-5...... | 
NN a a GS-4_.._..] % 
Dental director..........-. sill es aio ea dante ta saath bo spatiale ciel eae Ov imaeou 4, 
Total (21) pa se fasinates Schock ce alesis cig each tcp dod ae ose aial na eh eee 130, 297 
Immediate office of the Surgeon General | oe s 
Organization and methods examiner (3). ..-..............-2-----.-----2-.- GS-14... 34, 071 
3. 2) ecnuskhcadaseunadebess a inet ao oc GS-6______]} 8, 986 
Total : igs Asati i eiddaactebe - i Sic dolly ota tad iste ae ee Re ee eee 43, O57 
Division of Finance: = — 
Accountant (2) iss einen el Ain li iemanuanigaeks a ema SE acount 16, 682 
Accountant . baie edness : a paieeiidsediahatadoiiend GS-11..... 7, 030 
Time, leave and payroll clerk pate al os pdceuti Gee 4, 056 
Accounts maintenance clerk (3) side  ciciiaae ote anebaeass nionchattaca Gates 11, 295 
GON (9 ois aoa eee nce iach gchar Abel dnih kina eae ade eh ee ee 39, 063 
Division of Personnel: — os 
POPOIERAT OUOOE (2) avis ck nddanncdccucastcn sakek sila oandake ba pia aera ilien eedceeian GS-14..... 22,714 
Recruitment officer.............<<«<- = kenbinas - So noe GS-13__._- 9, 901 
Public health program specialist_..._.__- bikie cede ica cabal eoatleaadaas a GS-13____- 9, 901 
SPCR ST OMUNI 07. 62.2. dubsusieeeinedhieddadns duldehacmbliatedes aateuneu GS-12_. 8, 341 
Personnel officer ree oe, z sistas etal Wtaia adit chai peatiemecaiien ee GS-I1..... 7, 030 
PER GRURRWI on cat ochdan benuetuben hidicieiteodenbicewina : oii eae MEER al 7, 030 
Assistant executive secretary - - ---- cepa wie meleiaet ‘ .-| GS-7 4, 992 
Psychologist jae es aaa , : wed =a --| GS-7_...--} 4, 992 
Qualification rating clerk : GS-7 4, 992 
Statistical clerk (2 is 10, 275 
Supervisory clerk........-.- poaneewes ar Sociiiilaieive gh iaieiods x el eepetiidert aisacece anita GS-7...... 4, 992 
Secretary (3)............ sida podbume wees Opin ae aoe pa covanan| GOO | 12, 168 
Clerk pa a oe detaes ; ‘ ‘ GS-5 | 4, 056 
Peracnmel clerk (2) oo cnn nciincunscssces - einkne eee ‘ es eee 7, 530 
Clerk-typist el wiuatinncigiakimas : Facnaguee GS-4 * 3, 765 
File clerk bivabschaly chk Gensel edthel cabins bak . ; GS-3 “ve 3, 515 
Senior grade officer (3)_. cake - sail j cadiaiicads ih. 31, 368 
Ue ROM CNOGES oon. ca dddnwam encase qt) es - mes 3 C.0 7, 52! 
Total (25) i all a database ek cana A es ak Rian ta eben alae alae ‘iGnabaiiae 165, 087 
Public inquiries and information: —— = 
COPEOMIGINEOOS CLOEE (2). 6 oon de nn cmnnnnndes conesseusse : i pina tata catbpciak <a ie 8, 986 
Clerk : pian ececmeeeoeesninetioe he ebuee sins chao GS-4__...- 3, 765 
Ohare C9 en dec acnws nae e wihthec cee ; GS-3.....- 3, 515 
OU Op ak adc oth cela RE ciseetdal  cadeaiddasehbend cabdinintpic ds eabeedl Aa 16, 266 
Total new positions—all activities (62)_.........._- ; é des 393, 770 





Senator Hiri. The next item, of course, is salaries and expenses. 

Dr. Porterfield, it is nice to have you here, sir. 

Dr. Porrerrietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to be 
here. 
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The 1961 estimate of $6,854,000 for the Office of the Surgeon 
General is divided between two major projects. The first project 
includes $2.8 million for activities of the Division of Public Health 
Methods. The second project concerns itself with our management 
and central services activities in the proposed amount of $4.1 million. 

The Division of Public Health Methods develops materials which 
give the Surgeon General a clear insight into the current health situa- 
tion and which also serve as the foundation stones for decisions in 
the health field by all interested agencies, including such diverse 
groups as labor unions, industry, and veterans’ organizations. 

Our management and central services group, comprising the Divi- 
sions of Personnel, Finance, and Administrative Services, has carried 
a growing load: (1) The fulfillment of the complex personnel needs 
of our highly technical agency; (2) the effective translation of the 
instructions of the Congress in our expenditures; and (3) the pro- 
vision for our rapidly growing physical needs for complex types of 
services, supplies, and equipment. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


The increases requested for salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Surgeon General, amount to an aggregate of $1,047,700. The net 
increase after adjustments for mandatory increases and decreases 
amounts to $1,088,000. Of this latter amount, about two-thirds is 
requested for our Division of Public Health Methods and one-third 
for management and central services. 

The Division of Public Health Methods would use the increases 
requested mainly for putting into full-scale operation its second main 
data-gathering program, the health examination survey, whose proce- 
dures and content were developed and pretested in 1958 and 1959. 
The examinations are aimed at measurable public health problems 
currently of major importance: heart disease, high-blood pressure, 
and serum cholesterol levels and their correlation with height and 
weight. They will give data on diabetes, arthritis, birth malforma- 
tions, bodily de fects from accidents, injuries, and disease, loss of 
sight and blindness, loss of hearing, as well as on other chronic disease 
and disability. 

Dr. Burney and I hope that with the additional data these examina- 
tions give us we will be able to answer some of the many questions 
asked by researchers, public health departments, hospital and welfare 
administrators, selective service, insurance, safety, economic, labor, 
and industry groups. 

We are asking for a small increase for our Division of Finance to 
meet the most urgent needs of 1961, including an increase of seven in 
our accounting staff. 

We are requesting an increase of 25 positions for our Division of 
Personnel to assist in recruiting and training a wide variety of special 
professional staff. We urgently need more doctors, more dentists, 
more sanitary engineers, more technicians of all kinds. 

We are requesting increases in two other areas: four new positions 
in our public inquiries section and five management positions in the 
Immediate Office of the Surgeon General. The former positions are 
proposed to cope with the increasing flow of correspondence from the 
public as ever greater interest is manifested in health; in influenza, 
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polio, smoking and lung cancer, air pollution, the newer drugs, and a 
host of other matters. 

The increase of five positions in the immediate office of the Surgeon 
General adds needed aides to Dr. Burney’s staff to meet the proble ms 
of a growing service. 

Dr. William Stewart is here with me, and will be pleased to try to 
answer any of your questions. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, is there anything you would like to add? 

Dr. Srewarr. No, sir; not at this time. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hitz. | notice $54,000 was stricken in the House. I 
believe that went out on a point of order. 

Mr. Keuiy. It was just a House committee action, sir, and I think 
that it represented a rounding to make the figure an even $6,800,000. 

Senator Hiity. Well, what would be the effect if we did not grant 
the additional $54,000? 

Dr. PorrerriELp. That will lose us eight positions, sir. 

Senator Hiti. And what would those positions be, Doctor? 

Dr. PorTrEeRFIELD. Five of them will be in the Division of Personnel, 
two of them in the Division of Finance, and one in the Management. 
and Central Services; that is, in the immediate office of the Surgeon 
General. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have a pretty definite need for those 
positions? 

Dr. PorrerFiELp. We believe so, sir; ves. 

Senator Hitt. And the budget allowed them? 

Dr. PorrerFiELtp. The budget contained them, and we attempted 
to defend them and justified this level of increase as being modest and 
commensurate with our needs. 

Mr. Keutuy. And we are requesting, Mr. Chairman, that the Senate 
restore that. 

Senator Hitt. You are requesting that the Senate restore the 
$54,000. 

I see. 

AUTHORITY TO EMPLOY CERTAIN SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Let me ask you this, Doctor. Of course, you know well that Con- 
gress has given authority to the Public Health Service to employ 
certain skilled personnel at a rate of $19,000 per year. This committee 
on one or two occasions increased the number of such positions, and 
now I believe that number is 85, of which NIH has 73. Does this 
meet your current needs? 

Dr. PorrerFieLpD. We have most of these positions filled at the 
present time, Senator. I do not have the current figures from the 
National Institutes of Health, 73, but I believe they are very close to 
being all filled. Of the other 12, for the rest of the Public Health 
Service, there are two in the Office of the Surgeon General, one of 
which is presently filled, and the other we are presently recruiting for, 

The other 10 are in the Bureau of State Services; and of these, 7 
are filled, 2 are being processed for appointment, and they are recruit- 
ing for the last position. 

"This has been satisfactory up to the present time, although we are 
somewhat concerned that with the development of a new organization 
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plan, which the service is presently undergoing, we have already been 
able to perceive that this will be inadequate to cover the types of 
positions for which this language calls. 

Senator Hii. But, then, the way your program is progressing, 
going forward, there might well be a need for an additional number of 
these particular personnel? 

Dr. PorrrerFiELp. We can presently see the need for approximately 
30 more such positions. 

Senator Hitt. How many? 

Dr. Porrerrie tp. Thirty additional, making 115 in all. 

Senator Hitut. From the 85 to 115? 

Dr. PorTERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. Do you think the need is there today? 

Dr. Porrerrietp. I believe it will be in fiscal year 1961, very 
definitely. 

Senator Hii. I mean this fiscal year we are now considering, which 
would be 1961. 

Dr. PorTerFIELD. Yes, sir. 


ENTERTAINMENT EXPENSES 


Senator Hitz. Let me ask you this question, Doctor: I spoke of 
certain items going out on points of order. We had some provisions 
in the bill in the last several years, as I recall, two items, one for enter- 
tainment of visitors, many of them coming here from foreign countries, 
and then you had an item, I believe, ‘Assistance to States, general.” 

Dr. PorterFIELD. That is right, sir 

Senator Hii. Both of those items went out on points of order in 
the House? 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, the way that was provided this current 
year in the budget, that is in the 1960 appropriation bill, funds were 
provided for the entertainment of visiting scientists and foreign 
visitors in three places in the Department; one at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, one under ‘‘Assistance to States, general” (the two 
you mentioned) and a third under the Office of the Secretary, for the 
rest of the Department. 

Very little of it is actually used by the Secretary’s Office, but it is 
used by the Social Security Administration, Office of Educ: ation, and 
so forth. The President’s budget this year requested that the amount 
for the Office of the Secretary for the Department as a whole be in 
creased from $1,500 to $5,000, and then proposed to strike the amount 
under “Assistance to States” and the amount under “National Insti- 
tutes of Health,” and just have one for the Department. 

The House did not concur in that action; that is, the House Appro- 
priations Committee, and they continued the same arrangement that 
exists this year—the three items and the same amounts that exist 
this year. 

But on the point of order, two of those were stricken. So that the 
appeal letter that we are sending to the committee will request that 
the President’s budget be approved, increasing the Departmental 
amount to $5,000 to cover the needs of those organizations. 

Senator Hii. Well, whether we followed the budget suggestion or 
whether we followed the present arrangement that we have now, we 
would have to have some restoration of language in this bill by the 
Senate; is that correct? 
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Mr. Ketiy. That is correct, sir. And I think that either one 
produces the same result. 

Senator Hii. And certainly there is a need for that restoration. 
Is that right? 

Dr. PorterRFIELD. Very much so, yes. 

Senator Hitu. Is there anything else that you would like to add? 

Dr. PorteRFIELD. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You have been most helpful, and we certainly 
appreciate it. 

Dr. Porrerrigeitp. We appreciate the chance to be here. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. We are deeply grateful to you. Your full statement 
will appear at this point in the record. 
(The full statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the activities financed under this 
appropriation are those of the smallest bureau of the Public Health Service, the 
Office of the Surgeon General. 

The estimate of $6,854,000 for 1961 is divided between two major projects. 
The first project includes $2.8 million for activities of the Division of Public 
Health Methods. The second project concerns itself with our management and 
central services activities in the proposed amount of $4.1 million. 

The activities of the Division of Public Health Methods are oriented around the 
development of materials which give the Surgeon General a clear insight into the 
current health situation and which he uses in decision making. Because these 
studies and evaluations clarify the basic issues of both private and public health 
programs, they also serve as the foundation stones for decisions in the health 
field by interested agencies throughout the country. 

So, for example, the materials collected for and analyzed by our national health 
survey staff are put to use in a variety of ways, not only within the Public Health 
Service, but are considered and acted upon by most of the professional agencies 
in the health field and also by such diverse groups as labor unions, industry, and 
veterans’ organizations. 

Our Management and central services group, comprising the Divisions of 
Personnel, Finance, and Administrative Services has, as always, carried the 
growing load of our rapidly increasing total mission. To a remarkable extent 
our Division of Personnel has been able to satisfy the complex personnel needs 
of our highly technical agency and has found us the skilled professional workers 
required to carry out our objectives. We believe that our Division of Finance 
has effectively translated the desires of the Congress through the years and has 
seen to it that our expenditures effectively accomplish what the Congress has 
asked us to do. Our Administrative Services personnel, although of lesser 
visibility than our research scientists or clinicians, have, we feel, done as much 
for the Public Health Service as any group in earing for its rapidly growing 
physical needs for complex types of services, supplies, and equipment. 

The increases requested for salaries and expenses, Office of the Surgeon General, 
amount to an aggregate of $1,047,700. The net increase after adjustments for 
mandatory increases and decreases amounts to $1,038,000. Of this latter amount, 
about two-thirds of the total is requested for our Division of Public Health 
Methods and one-third for management and central services. 

The Division of Public Health Methods would use the increases requested 
mainly for putting into full-scale operation its second main data-gathering 
program—the health examination survey, whose procedures and content were 
developed and pretested in 1958 and 1959. Scientific equipment needed for 
mobile examination units has been tested under actual production conditions in 
1960 and we have now reached the stage where we can put this major component 
of the National Health Survey into full operation. 

The health examinations, because of their intensive character, will reach a 
smaller population than do health interviews. We plan to use the most rigid 
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stratified sampling techniques to examine at 42 locations some 6,000 persons 
ranging in age from 18 to 79. We expect to have a three-unit mobile examination 
center with space and equipment for physical and dental examinations, X-ray, 
laboratory examinations, audiometry, and medical interview. We hope to have 
two of these units in the field, each with an operating staff of 12 persons. 

The examinations are aimed at measurable public health problems currently 
of major importance. They will provide accurate national statistics on the extent 
of various kinds of heart disease, on high blood pressure and serum cholesterol 
levels, and their correlation with height and weight. They will give data on 
diabetes, arthritis, birth malformations, bodily defects from accidents, injuries 
and disease, less of sight and blindness, loss of hearing, as well as on other chronic 
disease and disability. They will report a wide variety of physical measure- 
ments of use in the design of household equipment, motor vehicles, and industrial 
machinery. 

Dr. Burney and I hope that with the additional data these examinations give 
us we will be able to answer some of the many questions which action groups put 
tous. They tell us they are already greatly assisted in their work by the National 
Health Survey’s publications, but we feel that more information will continue 
to be needed by researchers, public health departments, hospital and welfare 
administrators, Selective Service, insurance, safety, economic, labor, and industrial 
groups. The last three volumes published by the National Health Survey deal, 
respectively, with injuries, impairments, and limitation of activity. We believe 
this will indeed begin to fill the basic data needs of everyone now planning for 
the chronic-disease medical-care programs of the future. 

In our Division of Finance, the growth of financial services has increased 
directly as the Service’s activities have been expanded. Especially during these 
past 5 years, this growth has exerted a steadily increasing pressure on the Division 
which, over the period, has remained almost static in size. We are, therefore, 
asking for a small increase to meet the most urgent needs of 1961 including an 
increase of seven in our accounting staff. 

Our Division of Personnel is competing for a wide variety of special skills in 
an ever tightening market for trained and professional personnel. We urgently 
need more doctors, more dentists, more sanitary engineers, more technicians of 
all kinds. Our Division of Personnel, therefore, not only recruits staff but plays 
a major role in its training: on the job, by means of special orientation courses, 
and through assignments outside the Service. All of this, from first recruitment, 
through a profitable and career-enhancing series of assignments, to final retire- 
ment, requires personnel staff: staff which has needed reinforcement for some 
time. We are, therefore, requesting an increase of 25 positions in personnel, 
spread throughout the Division to fill out its separate functions. 

We are requesting increases in two other areas: four new positions in our 
public inquiries section and five management positions in the immediate office 
of the Surgeon General. The former positions are directed to cope with the 
ever-increasing flow of correspondence from the public as ever greater interest 
is manifested in health: in influenza, polio, smoking and lung cancer, air pollution, 
the newer drugs, and a host of other matters which, only a few years ago, were 
discussed only by professionals. This correspondence is most heartening because 
it shows the extent of public awareness, but it requires reply, which takes time 
and effort. 

The increase of five positions in the immediate office of the Surgeon General 
add needed aides to the staff of Dr. Burney and myself to carry on the ever- 
increasing load of our office as the Service grows. 

I shall be pleased to try to answer any questions or provide any additional 
information that you may desire. 
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SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. EVELYN B. REICHENBACH, FIRST ASSIST- 
ANT PHYSICIAN; F. M. HALL, BUDGET OFFICER; AND JAMES 
F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the Maintenance and operation of the hospital, 
including purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only, clothing for 
patients, and cooperation with organizations or individuals in the scientific 
research into the nature, causes, prevention, and treatment of mental illness, 
[$3,715,000] $3,947,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 

















| | | 
| 1960 appropriation 1961 estimates | 1961 house allowance 
Description | ree 2 ss 52 a ba ie oka 
Positions} Amount | Positions; Amount Positions| Amount 
Appropriation. ...........---- eee | Rg erg | $3, 715,000 |......--- | $3, 947, 000 | ___| $4,095, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to wage | | 
board rate increases_............-- Sl ipianiicieless 90, 000 |.....-..+-|.s---+-- 
Reimbursements: | 
CT ORNS. gcc ncacsuanncs Rita Oe 1, 318, 640 1, 368, 033 
Non-Federal sources......------ iscneuccoee 16; 457, G00 t=; .-..... 14, 084, 360 ; 14, 611, 967 
issn sanenss cadences 3,023 | 18, 477, 000 3,173 | 19, 350, 000 3, 323 20, 075, 000 
Obligations by activity 
mi " a enema — 
| 1960 appropriation 1961 estimates 1961 house allowance 
Description i. “ dial wae : : ciecvueenee iia 


| 
| Positions | Amount | Positions}; Amount | Positions Amount 


1. Operation and maintenance of | 


NS rien aig bie icinie eto | 2,989 |$18, 044, 522 3, 133 |$18, 822, 632 3, 267 | $19, 368, 471 

3. Operation: Of TAP... <<. inncucass- | s 39, 060 s 39, 090 8 39, 090 
3. Operation of cafeteria. -_.......- .| 14 118, 460 14 | 119, 015 14 119, O15 
4. Training program..........-.-- “ 112 274, 958 142} 319, 263 23 473, 324 
G, eens III fi on cncecetancwewe 6 | 50, 000 1] 75, 100 
Total obligations. -.........-- 3,023 | 18,477, 000 3,173 | 19,350,000 | 3,323 | 20,075, 000 








1 Permanent classified positions only. Amounts shown also cover unclassified intern, resident, and 
student nurse trainees totaling 152in 1960 and in the 1961 estimates. The House Appropriations Committee 
allowance provides for 182 in 1961. 
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Description 





Obligations by object 


1960 appropriation 


| Positions 





Total number of permanent posi- | 
tions ans tins tice RO) Ladbed idan ty SP 3, 323 
Full-time equivalent of all other | 
positions sha ee 89 " a 119 
Average number of all employees 2 945 3, 100 3, 26; 
Number of employees at end of year 3, 022 3.175 3 337 
01 Personal services wind ‘Sia $13, 546, 385 $14, 198, 955 
02 rravel - 10, 000 1u, OOO ™ 
03 Transportation of things.._.....)......-- 13, 000 |_- EE siesta 
04 Communication services 21, 500 3 rs 
05 Rents and utility services . 158, 000 158, 000 |_.._- 
06 Printing and reproduction waiae 16, OOU 16, VOU i 
07 Other contractual services " 7 ee 165, 400 - 322. 300 
OS Supplies and materials 7 3, 502, 565 3, 460, 365 
09 Equipment eae 252, 000 320, 000 . 3 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contri- 
butions: 
Contributions to retirement 
fund_. i aD el ts dT 801, 650 840, 455 ‘ 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemni- 
a ia tia i 8, 100 8, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments.......-- - 7 8, 700 &, TOO ‘ 
Subtotal__...-.-- Oa a i 18, 503, 300 j........ 19, 376,475 |..... . 
Deduct charges for quarters, sub- 
sistence, and laundry. -_.......... 26, 300 ; WE WEG ic aciceehaal 
OUR BOOTIOOS ook vccecn ba locnecetun~ 1 O17, 0ee lncdiéucemas 19, 350, 000 |......... 
Summary of changes 
Positions 
Direct appropriation enacted ___- Scie eas peghicemsas Dic ect tai 623 | 
Direct appropriation proposed for later transmission a ate | 
SR ge et ea eee ‘ 2, 400 
Total estimated funds available 1960_...................-----_- 3, 023 
Estimated direct appropriation for 1961................--.....-....-- 647 
en SOLED EEE LOOT araiabat 2, 526 
Total estimate for 1961............-- pica a Bee weal 3,173 
Total change: 
EFIEOOL DTODTIN NN oi icin cntccmcnadbondees achat itch pea | 24 
eNO a ge dee = E ‘ceed 126 | 
| 
TI I iin al ie ial i a iit aa ae a ‘ 150 
| 


Amount | Positions | 


1961 estimate 


Amount 
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, | 1961 house allowance 


| Positions 


Amount 


414, S82 
10 
13, 


21, 


20, 106, 
—31, 


20, 075, 


, 370 


000 
000 
500 
000 
VOU 
700 
365 


000 


. 455 


, 100 
, 700 


190 
190 


000 


Amount 


715 
90 


672, 


$3, 


14, 


3, 947 
403, 


000 
000 
000 


7. 006 


000 
000 


000 


2, 000 
, 000 


73, 000 
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Increases: 
(a) Mandatory items: 
1. For operation and maintenance of hospital: 
Annualization of 250 new positions author- 
ized in 1960 for part of vear: 


Personal services _ - “ $99, 500 
Retirement contributions 6, 300 
Other objects (related to above) - 500 


Cost of 1960 dietary position reclassification: 
Personal services 
Retirement contributions 





Increase in holiday pay (Inauguration Day) 
for 1960 staff 
Employee health benefits for 1960 staff___ 
Medical oilicer salary increase for 1960 staff 
2. For operation of farm: Employee health benefits 
for 1960 staff- 
3. For operation of cafeteria: Employee health 
benefits for 1960 staff 
4. For training program: 
Stipend increase for interns and residents, 
1960 staff 
Employee health benefits for 1960 staff 


Subtotal__- 
(b) Program increases: 


1. For operation and maintenance of hospital: 
Proposed staff increase for 1961: 


144 positions $445, 270 | 
Retirement contributions 28, 100 
Other objects (related to above 

positions) ‘ = 8, 565 


Additional contractual funds for visiting 
physicians 
Increase to reduce equipment backlog and 
meet higher prices 
2. For operation of cafeteria: Additional food for an 
estimated increase in rations served 
3. For training program: Expansion of activities: 
Increase of 11 permanent positions and 30 
trainees_._. 
4. For research program: 
Proposed staff increase for 1961: 


6 positions___- se $45, 030 

Retirement contributions 2, 900 

Other objects (related to above 
positions) __..-- jae 470 


Increase in supplies and equipment---_--- 
etc catiind Saeunvademin 


A tall wl ol cea 
Decreases: 
(a) Nonrecurring boiler repair project............------- 


(b) 1 less day in excess of 52 week base (262 days 1960, 261 


days 1961) ____- sa Baeebanasees | 34, 000 

(c) Decrease in requirements for supplies and materials___.|......-- 43, 100 

C0) Ce Ce on ne cnn ennnhanbenaasinaanencsgun eeunnays 175 

(e) Wage board supplemental adjustment. aad ata ane 27, 000 
———————— 

Re... cians cunerniisedichimanteiiae | 150 | 873, 000 


1961 budget 
estimate 


Posi- | Amount 


tions 


_.--| $106, 300 





40, 400 
4, 105 


394, 040 


144 | 481, 935 


ee 3, 000 


| 67, 000 


300 | 


6 | 48, 400 

| 1, 600 
150 | 602, 235 | 
150 996, 275 | 


| 19, 000 


ee | 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


1961 House 


allowance 
Posi- Amount 
tions 


$106, 300 


37, 500 

25, 000 

158, 460 
21, 075 

515 

685 


40, 400 
4,105 


394, 040 


1, 028, 062 
3, 000 

67, 000 
300 


158, 118 


73, 870 

1, 600 

a 331, - 950 
1, 725, 990 
19, 000 


34, 000 


Allowances of the House Appropriations Committee provide for an additional 
staffing increase of 150 perm: inent positions and 30 trainees over the number 


included in the President’s budget. 
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New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 











Grade | Number of Annual 
| positions salary 
= — _ - — - | ; = 
Operation and maintenance of hospital: 
Medical officer SR Re eee z ‘ Siiatilg GS-14... ._.-] 1 $12, 563 
Sanitary engineer__................--. sci . —_ GS-12... | 1 8, 341 
Nurse instructor -- cia ee i sidivindic duis ice ck aR skis 1 7, 030 
Assistant nurse supervisor cadens iad alas -..| GS-9... | 1 5, 990 
Budget analyst 2 celta a a ieseAtin gat MEET mina uel 1 5, 990 
Personnel assistant. _._.._.. ict a) ID nnnccs | 1 5, 990 
Social service worker__..--._- i onli ‘ --| GS-9... 1 5, 990 
Nurse ‘ adie ’ stiientnwnh meee Meee aswel 2 | 10, 940 
Physiotherapy technician. - hc 3 Gea... 1 | 5, 470 
Ward instructor~__- : scea) OP Biscc 1 5, 470 
EEG technician. -............- oa ae Co 1 | 4, 992 
Nurse “ aaa a ae a : eat --| GS-7... 4 | 19, 9€8 
Pharmacist -_.......- ‘ 4 ‘ 5 . --..| GS-7 4 4, 982 
Physiotherapy technician __- ienntey ae ‘ 1 | 4, 992 
Social service worker 7 3 aie 3 CRINSe ooo ae 2 9, 984 
Administrative assistant (medical) ee ..-.| GS-6... ee 4,493 
Dental hygienist___..__- ; sihenaalk GS-6... 1 4,493 
Pee Gs bens cab eucaceice : sb ad oeaciel ps usec gine 5 | 22, 465 
Do . . aS J GS-5._.._- 3 i 8, 112 
Payroll clerk ee j sn ..| GS-5 1 | 4, 056 
X-ray technician.__- eee .-| GS-5 1 4, 056 
Clerk- : GS-4 2 7, 530 
eee eR os ogc oc canna esnaneskithceneabeneee = |} GS-4. 1 3, 765 
Library clerk-typist ; Ne hei Gi-4-.. oc 1 3, 765 
Nursing assistant BS : Sass aig oases. SRL 15 56, 475 
Secretary-stenographer_._._- a nh ae a ee 1 GS-4. 23 1 | 3, 765 
Statistical clerk_ : sie ; eth TE cidaabe 1 | 3, 765 
a i aaa : 2 . ..| GS-3.. 3 | 10, 545 
Clerk-typist . ack ae GS-3 3 | 10, 545 
Nursing assistant j 66-3... <. 35 | 123, 025 
Ward clerk i : ..| GS-3..... 5 17, 575 
Dishwasher (laboratory) - ; é --| GS-2 1 3, 266 
Food service worker ; sie cane Ungraded ___| 30 78, 630 
Grounds maintenance worker--_- ; | do_. 1 4, 285 
Housekeeping aid______-_- do 1 3, 723 
Laundry worker__.....-- — GO.w<ae 10 22, 260 
Operating engineer Ree ; . Z ‘ vr pe 1 5,179 
Truckdriver ee i | OO ecwewt 1 4,077 
Warehouseman soar f _do ] 4,077 
Operation and maintenance of hospital. _ -. . ; al 144 | 532, 629 
Research program: | | | 

Associate Director of Research.-......---..--.--.--..---- ..-| GS-15_. | 1 | 13, 978 
Medical officer (research) _ -.--- = hacame GS-14... | 1 12, 563 
Research psychologist te Sein GS-14_._. 1 | 11, 357 
Research social worker-.-- = 4 a |} GS-10_..----} 1 6, 510 
Medical technologist........................- comida GS-9._...-. nil 1 | 5, 990 
Clerk-stenographer a . | GS-5........] 1 4, 056 
Research program __....-._.------ as Koes atietaall 6 | 54, 454 
Total new positions, all activities. -..............-.-.....-- spinnin ised 150 587, 083 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
‘‘“TAJOR REPAIRS AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


“For miscellaneous construction, alterations, repairs, and equipment, on the 
grounds of the hospital, including preparation of plans and specifications, advertis- 
ing, and supervision of construction, [$330,000] $345,000, to remain available 
until June 30, [1961] 1962.” 


Amounts available for obligation 








Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate| 1961 House 

priation | | allowance 
Sema esieeernerieaee een = “ 
Ne eg ott dns tes eka ales onnNanianeeen | $330, 000 | $345, 000 $345, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward._.........---.---------- 33, 003 | 22, 985 22, 985. 











A hale 363, 003 | 367, 985 | 367, 985 
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Obligations by activity 
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Description | 1960 appro- 1961 estimate | 1961 House 

priation | allowance 
wie aac Rineice nlpinitea lake badnnadetbe elie ots Capea aie 
1. Building repairs and improvements-_ Ae : $180, 000 $220, 000 $220, 000 
2. Ground maintenance and improvements_---_--_......-.---- 30, 000 45, 000 45, 000 
3. Utility facilities, repairs and improvements dannen| 130, 018 60, 000 60, 000 
Total obligations. _- _.| 340, 018 | 325, 000 325, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_. mit ae 22, 985 42, 985 42, 985 
Total obligations and balance. — ‘ os | 363, 003 | 367, 985 367, 985 


Obligations by object 








Description 1960 appro- 
priation 

St. Elizabeths Hospital: 07 Other contractual services--__. J $160, 018 
Allocation to General Services Administration: 

02 Travel. ’ . : pone 100 

06 Printing and reproduction - 1 | 2, 000 

07 Other contractual services... ...----.-- eee 20, 000 

10 Lands and structures. __.......-..------ saa 157, 900 

Total, General Services Administration - ana 18 , 


| 
|= 
| 


Total obligations. 340, 018 


Summary of change 8 


Enacted appropriation for 1960___ 
Estimate for 1961___- 
Total change_-_- i 


For program items: 
Increases: 1961 projects: 
1. Renovation of Hitchcock Hall. 


9 


3. Resurfacing and paving of roads and parking areas_..........-...- 
4. Replace guttering and repair roofs on patient buildings. .......-. 
5. Extension and completion of chapel basement_...............-..-- 

6. Replacement of electrical distribution and wiring system at power- 
Rs ca niece rca uninnkdaamen oa aah caainina eae cre aaa 
TN I iid ocguthen ai desi sera picrmin kabanoeeeamasmael 


Decreases: 1960 projects: 
; 1. Replace guttering and repair roofs on 2 patient buildings._..__- 


| 2. Replace elevators, Charles H. Nichols } ae as ascosuasa asses 

j ©, PMR SUCRE MNO ss aes oaks 6a iskcnctids es dcecwcxceset 

j RRO GO i | 
5. Rewiring and extension of electrical facilities in patient buildings. 
6. Replace electric feeders to east side buildings..................---- 
Fs EE OG TROT LONE c ac annccacsnunnecnenacedunnienenien <8 


POND Ns nach des caunsicukasinssteundiomiadennoeu dead | 





2. Rewiring and extensicn of e lectric facilities in patient buildings. | 


100 | 

3, 000 
36, 900 
180, 000 





20, 000 a 
325, 000 ! 


1961 budget | 
estimate 





| 


$120, 000 | 
50, 000 
45, 000 

| 60, 000 
40, 000 





—30, 000 | 
| 125, 000 
—25, 000 
—30, 000 
| —45, 000 
—60, 000 
—15, 000 


15,000 





1961 House 
allowance 


$105, 000 


100 

3, 000 
36,9 0 
_180, 000 


220, 000 


325, 000 


$330, 000 
345, 000 


15 000 


1961 House 
allowance 





$120, 000 
50, 000 
45, 000 
60, 000 
40, 000 


30, 000 


345, 000 


—30, 000 
— 125, 000 
— 25, 000 
— 30, 000 
— 45, 000 
— 60, 000 
—15, 000 


15, 000 


ee 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, TREATMENT AND CAFETERIA BUILDING 


“For construction and equipment of a treatment and cafeteria building at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, $4,493,000, to remain available until expended.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate! 1961 House 
priation allowance 
CO a wis | saletctoteal $4, 493, 000 $4, 493, 000 


Obliaqations by activity 


| ! 

Description | 1960 appro- | 196] estimate} 1961 House 

| priation | allowance 
oo SE | i= SS 
Design, supervision, etc_- . | $100, 100 | $100, 100 
2. Construction s 3, 867, 900 3, 867, 900 
Total obligations 3, 968, 000 3, 968, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 525, 000 525, 000 
rotal obligations and balance. Sscaaety $, 493, 000 1, 493, 000 





Obligations by object 


Description 1960 appro- = 1961 estimats 1961 House 
| priation allowance 


Allocation to General Services Administration | 








02 Travel a eh 3 3 a is $100 | $100 
06 Printing and reproduction Sa aa CARRERE. je 14, 000 | 14, 000 
07 Other contractual services eng athe tebitianacas ee 100, 000 | 100, 000 
10 Lands and etrmotures..........~..~....<..... 4 : - 3, 853, 900 | 3, 853, 900 
Total, General Services Administration 3, 968, 000 3, 968, 000 
| 
ol : ee : 
Total obligations. _..............- Sa a Ft aa 3, 968, 000 | 3, 968, 000 
| 
Summary of changes 
Mnacted appropriation for 1960 : 0 


Estimate for 1961___- $4, 493, 000 


Total change__ ; $, 493, 000 


1961 budget 
estimate 


1961 House 
allowance 


For,program items: Increases: Estimated cost of construction and equipment | $4, 493, 000 $4, 493, 000 


nn eee 4, 493, 000 4, 493, 000 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
““EXTENSION AND MODERNIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


“For expenses necessary for the extension and modernization of the administration 
building at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, $501,000, to remain available until expended.” 


Ay 


02 
06 
07 
10 


In 
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Amounts available for obligation 

° temps alam entitle salieialaae 

iaiielaleli. dis ne - utbades $501, 000 $501, 000 


Obligations by activity 














Description 1960 appro- | 1961 mate 1961 House 
priation allowance 
1. Design, supervision, etc. -- ‘ cnet dou | a : $25, 500 $25, 500 
2. Construction ana | | 391, 500 | 391, 500 
| 
Total obligations a is 417, 000 | 417, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward — 84, 000 84, 000 
Total obligations and balance__- ss dae | are | 501, 000 | 501, 000 
| 
Obligations by objects 
Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate 1961 Elouse 
priation allowance 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
A ea ne ee cada Mg a ie ea $100 | $100 
06 Printing and reproduction__............---- . Jubakeaguaaiee moe 1, 900 1, 900 
07 Other contractual services -- Pee ia atioad ia 24, 500 24, 500 
10 Lands and structures. -- na’ —e 7 ii 390, 500 390, 500 
Total, General Services Administration_..............-- Saree 417, 000 417, 000 
ESR Ra a cc gl a aa od | 417, 000 | 417, 000 
| 
Summary of changes 
Enacted appropriation for 1960__.........---------- can apa ee 0 
Estimated for 1961_ ~~~ - ss ite aoa ed cals wes eed oa alae ea $501, 000 
Total change ni ee eee, al sca dg aid ore rege ee 501, 000 
For program items | 1961 budget 1961 House 
estimate allowance 
Increase: Funds for the extension and modernization of the Administration 
I a a a a ee ee ed $501, 000 $501, 000 
Net increase sas Sciatic alia RCindinietacdbaeapiaicndetcacmataiaagaaaiee prin cnaisishcieatedbaciiadeoienadetioa 501, 000 501, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. ‘Dr. Overholser, it is nice to have you back with us. 
You are another old friend. We are always happy to have you here. 
We are sorry we had to keep you waiting so long, but you appreciate 
the situation. 

All right, Doctor. We will be glad to have you proceed in your 
own way, sir. 
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Dr. OverHoLser. I would like to present Dr. Reichenbach, first 
assistant physician, and Mr. Hall. 

Dr. Overnotser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
opening statements covering in some detail the program proposals 
and budget requests of St. Elizabeths Hospital for fiscal year 1961 
have been prepared. With your permission, | should like to insert 
these statements in the record in full and summarize them briefly at 
this time. 

Senator Hiti. All right. We will be glad to have vou do that, 
Doctor. 

(The statements referred to follow: 


STATEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF St. EvizaABerus HosprralL ON SALARIES 
ND EXPENSES, ST. EvizaBeTus Hospirau 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure for me to have 
the opportunity again of meeting with you to explain the program objectives and 
appropriation requests of St. Elizabeths Hospital for fiscal vear 1961. Before 
presenting details of the 1961 budget estimates, I should like, for the benefit of 
the committee, to offer a few facts on the history and functions of the hospital. 


HISTORY AND FUNCTIONS 


St. Elizabeths Hospital was established by the act of March 3, 1855, as the 
Governine . Hospital for the Insane. It became St. Elizabeths Hospital by the 
act of July 1, 1916. The hospital provides care and treatment for several classes 
of mentally il persons, including those residing in the Listrict of Columbia, bene- 
ficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, Public Health Service, insane persons 
charged with or convicted of crimes in the U.S. Courts, including the courts of 
the District of Columbia, certain U.S. citizens found insane in Canada, the Canal 
Zone, and the Virgin Islands, certain Foreign Service personnel, and members of 
the military admitted prior to July 16, 1946. 


PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


The statutory duty of St. Elizabeths Hospital is to furnish ‘‘the most humane 
care and enlightened curative treatment’? to the mentally ill. The hospital’s 
policies and programs are all directed to this end. Fulfillment of the obligation, 
however, has become exceedingly difficult in reeent years, due primarily to the in- 
adequacy of staffing levels. Additional funds requested in the budget estimates 
now before the committee represent an effort on the part of the hospital to ac- 
quire some of the increases in manpower and material needed to accomplish the 
objective. 

Funds for the operation of the hospital are obtained through a direet appro- 
priation covering most of the Federal beneficiaries and by reimbursements for 
care rendered other groups, principally residents of the District of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PARTICIPATION IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


The District of Columbia, as a major source of revenue in the financing of 
hospital operations, has participated in the formulation of the 1961 budget 
requests of St. Elizabeths Hospital. The hospital is pleased to report that the 
District recognizes the need and approves of the increases requested, 


SUMMARY OF 1961 INCREASES 


St. Elizabeths Hospital is requesting a total budget authorization of $19,350,000 
for fiscal year 1961. This represents an increase of $873,000 ($142,000 in direct 
appropriation and $731,000 in reimbursements) over estimated funds for the 

current fiscal year to be derived from the 1960 appropriation, a proposed supple- 
mental for the same year, and anticipated reimbursements. The increases 
proposed for 1961 may be summarized under two major headings: 

Mandatory items.—Approximately $360,000 of the total additional funds 
requested will be required to meet cost items dictated by statutory requirements. 
Principal of these is the cost of employee health benefits provided for under 
Public Law 382, 86th Congress, estimated at $164,000 annually for currently 
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authorized staff. Recently effected reclassification of dietary personnel, pay 
raises for medical officers, and stipend increases for unclassified medical interns 
and residents authorized by the Civil Service Commission account for an esti- 
mated $99,000 of the total increase. Included also is the full-year cost of positions 
new in 1960. Annualization costs of these positions total approximately $106,000. 
(Additional holiday pay requirements of $25,000 will be oftset by an estimated 
decrease of $34,000 for the 1 less day of pay in excess of the 52-week base in 1961 

Program items.—The net cost of program increases provided for in the 1961 
budget is estimated at $513,000. Principal program item is a request for 150 new 
positions (approximately 10 percent of total needs) to provide partial relief for 
the most seriously understaffed hospital areas and for a modest expansion of the 
hospital’s clinical research activities. Estimated cost of the proposed new posi- 
tions is $530,000. Other program proposals would provide an additional $68,000 
for essential equipment replacements, and $3,000 for visiting physicians’ fees, the 
latter amount required to meet the current rate of expenditure for specialized 
medical and surgical services to patients. 

The cost of the program increases proposed, however, would be offset by 
reductions in supply requirements and other items totaling approximately 
$88,000. 

PATIENT LOAD 


Requirements for 1961 are based on an anticipated average patient load of 
6,742, a decrease of 168 from the level projected for the current fiscal year. The 
estimated decrease is principally in the District of Columbia patient categories 
and reflects the expected effect of the District’s plan to provide care in District 
institutions or nursing homes for a limited number of its St. Elizabeths patients 
who could be released if proper facilities are furnished elsewhere. 


STAFFING 


The proposed 1961 budget provides for a step in a planned program of staff and 
facility improvements which will enable the hospital to correct identified de- 
ficiencies and discharge fully its statutory responsibilities to the mentally ill. 

The principal deficiency to be overcome in achieving this goal is the inadequacy 
of staffing levels, a problem which becomes more acute each day. Detailed data 
on the staffing problems of St. Elizabeths, including full reports on personnel 
studies made by the hospital and corroborated by outside consultants, have been 
set forth in, or furnished in connection with, previous budget requests for relief 
of understaffing. The hospital, however, has thus far been unable to obtain 
more than token increases, except where the staffing of a new facility was involved. 

St. Elizabeths, like other progressive mental hospitals, is no longer primarily a 
custodial institution, but rather is a center of therapeutic and rehabilitative 
activities. There hae been very important developments in treatment pro- 
cedures during the past decade which enhance greatly the mental patients’ chances 
for recovery, but these procedures are dependent to a large extent upon adequate 
staffing for their maximum utilization and effectiveness. A major contributing 
factor to the hospital’s current staffing problem is the increasing demand for 
nursing services to a crowing geriatric patient population now approaching 40 
percent of the total patient load of the hospital. A predicted increase during the 
next 10 years of 4 million in the number of persons in this country over the age of 
65 can be expected to result in further growth of the geriatric patient load. 

Large sums of money are being spent on research into the causes, treatment, 
and prevention of mental illness. Science and research have made possible many 
advances in psychiatric knowledge and much more can be expected. Research, 
however, can only develop the tools or means; use of these for the ultimate benefit 
of the patient must necessarily be through the services or skills of trained personnel. 
St. Elizabeths finds itself more and more in the position of having the knowledge 
and tools, but not the employees to use them effectively. There is little doubt 
that many patients are being denied the ‘‘most enlightened curative treatment” 
and this, in some cases, is retarding the recovery and return of patients to the 
community. 

A group of qualified consultants, in an independent study, confirmed in genera! 
the findings of the hospital staffing survey which showed the need for personnel 
increases approximating 60 percent. In recognition of the obvious difficulties, 
particularly budeetary implications, attached to an increase of the marniiude 
indicated, the hospital proposes in 1961 an increase of 150 positions or approxi- 
mately 10 percent of its total needs. Of this number, 144 posit'ons, principally 
medical, nursing, and ward personnel, will be allocated to those patient care and 
related activities where current shortages are most acute. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The remaining six positions will be required for expansion and direction of the 
hospital’s research activities. In previous vears, St. Klizabeths has not requested 
a separate budget for its research functions, considering these to be an integral 
part of the total hospital operation. However, the demands on hospital staff for 
additional professional services have increased to the extent that regular hospital 
staff engaged in the care and treatment of patients can no longer provide the 
necessary services to a differentiated and changing patient population and still 
carry on necessary research work. The hospital proposes therefore to utilize 
six of the new positions requested to establish a modest research staff which will 
(1) plan, develop, coordinate, and implement the hospital's research activities 
(2) provide liaison and coordination with the Clinical Neuropharmacology Re- 
search Center of the National Institute of Mental Health, and (3) develop pro- 
graming consistent with the recently authorized eligibility of the hospital for 
Public Health Service research grants 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Appropriations Committee, noting a need for aeceleration of the 
hospital’s proposed staffing program, has approved the full amount of the 1961 
request, plus an additional sum of $148,000 to cover the Federal share of the cost 
of a further staff increase. The increase mpre ided by the House committee, along 
with the additional reimbursement of $527,500 which will be required from the 
District of Columbia and other saiecieatnnoaie amounting to approximately 
$49,500, will allow for 150 permanent positions and 30 trainees over the number 
included in the President’s budget. 

For overall budgetary considerations, however, the administration has requested 
that the increase over the President’s budget be eliminated by the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF St. EnizaBperus Hospirat on Masor Re- 
PAIRS AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GrRouNDs, St. ELizaABETHS 
HospImraL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds requested for major repairs 
and preservation of buildings and grounds at St. Elizabeths Hospital for fiseal 
year 1961 total $345,000, an increase of $15,000 over the amount appropriated 
for the purpose in 1960. The request covers the following urgently needed 
projects which are part of a continuous program of repair and restoration of 
hospital facilities: 


1. Renovation of Hitchcock Hall. 

2. Rewiring and extension of electric facilities in patient buildings. 
3. Resurfacing and paving of roads and parking areas. 

4. Replace guttering and repair roofs on patient buildings. 

5. Extension and completion of chapel basement. 


6. Replacement of electrical distribution and wiring system at powerplant. 

An estimated amount of $250,000 will be collected from the District of Columbia 
and deposited in the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts as the 
District’s share of major repair costs at St. Elizabeths for 1961. This is in ae- 
cordance with the provisions of Public Law 472, 88d Congress. 


STATEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. ELIZABETHS HospITaAL ON CONSTRUCTION 
AND EQUIPMENT, TREATMENT AND CAFETERIA BUILDING, St. EvizABETHS 
HosPiITaL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, an amount of $4,493,000 is 
requested in 1961 for the construction and equipment of a 250-bed treatment 
and cafeteria building, plans for which were completed in 1959 with funds appro- 
priated for the purpose in 1958 

The proposed new building will replace an antiquated treatment facility con- 
structed in 1871 and will also provide food service facilities for two adjacent 
treatment buildings now lacking adequate facilities of this type for the 500 
patients housed therein. 

Total cost of the project, including an amount of $180,000 appropriated in 1958 
for plans and specifications, is estimated at $4,673,000 by the Public Buildings 
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Service. A proportionate share of this cost will be borne by the District of 
Columbia whose officials concur in the urgency of this project. The District’s 
share, estimated at 43,400,000, will be collected over a period not exceeding 40 
years following completion of construction and will be deposited in the Treasury 

the credit of miscellaneous receipts in accordance with the provisions of Publi 
Law 472, 83d Congress. 


STATEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF St. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL ON EXTENSION 
AND MODERNIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION BuILpING, St. ELIZABETHS Hos- 
PITAL 


Mr. Cheirman and members of the committee, an amount of $501,000 is re- 
quested in 1961 for the extension and modernization of the hospital’s administra- 
tion building. Preliminary plans for this urgently needed project were completed 
in fiscal vear 1959 with funds provided in 1958 under the major repairs and preser- 
vation of buildings and grounds appropristion. 

The Administration Building at St. Elizabeths Hospital was built in 1902 for 
the purpose of providing space for administrative activities and living quarters for 
resident members of the staff. The continuous increase in patient population of 
the hospital with its attendant increased administrative requirements, including 
office space, Made it necessary Many years ago to convert the entire building 
to administrative uses. The space formerly utilized for living quarters was not 
well adapted for offices, nor does its use under the present layout permit the most 
efficient operation. The present building has insufficient capacity for housing the 
existing administrative activities. The medical library, housed in the Adminis- 
tration Building, has completely outgrown the space available and as a result 
reference and other material are not readily available nor is there space for an 


adequate reading room. A major problem area is the patients record room where 
the constantly increasing volume of records has created space requirements which 
far exceed the available space. Some administrative activities are undesirably 


located, through necessity, in areas some distance from the hospital’s administra- 
tive center; others are housed in overcrowded quarters in the present building 
resulting in considerable loss in efficiency of operation. 

The hospital proposes to construct two additional wings, one on either side of 
the Administration Building, and to modernize and remodel approximately 4,000 
square feet of the present building. The project will provide adequate library 
and medical record facilities, afford additional office space, permit centralization 
of certain important administrative units, and make possible necessary improve- 
ments in lavatory facilities. 


Cost of the project as estimated by Publie Buildings Service is $501,000. A 
proportionate share of this cost will be borne by the District of Columbia pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 472, 88d Congress. The District’s share, esti- 


mated at $364,000, will be collected over a period not exceeding 40 years, beginning 
with the fiscal year following completion of construction. The amount thus 
collected will be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. OverHotseER. The programs and policies of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital are directed toward the fulfillment of its statutory responsi- 
bility of furnishing the most humane care and enlightened curative 
treatment to the mentally ill. Principal needs of the hospital, with 
respect to the achievement of these goals, are adequate staffing and 
modernization or replacement of antiquated facilities. Proposals 
made in the 1961 budget represent a step in a planned program of 
staff and facility improvement which will enable the hospital to correct 
identified deficiencies and permit it to provide reasonably adequate 
standards of care and treatment for its patients. 

The District of Columbia, as a major source of revenue in the 
financing of hospital operations, has participated in the development 
of the 1961 budget of St. Elizabeths Hospital and concurs with the 
increases which it provides. 


04568 —- 60 36 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The 1961 budget for salaries and expenses provides for an increase 
of $142,000 in direct appropriation and $731,000 in reimbursements, 
a total of $873,000 over the amounts anticipated in the current fiscal 
vear. 

Approxim: itely 40 percent of the increase is required for mandatory 
items. These include the cost of emplovee health benefits provided 
for under Public Law 382, 86th Congress, annualization of positions 
new in 1960, position reclassifications, and recently effected pay 
increases for medical officers and trainees. The remaining 60 percent 
covers the following urgently needed program improvements: 

1. An inerease of 150 new positions (approximately 10 percent of 
total estimated needs for additional staff) to provide (a) partial relief 
of understafling in those areas where shortages are most acute; and 
(b) a modest expansion of the hospital’s research activities. 

2. Additional funds to reduce a sizable backlog of equipment re- 
placement needs and to meet the substantially higher current prices of 
equipment items. 

The inadequacy of staffing levels is the major problem confronting 
the hospital today. Approval of the additional staff requested will 
enable the hospital to render more effective patient care and treat- 
ment. Authorization of the requested equipment funds will permit 
the hospital to keep reasonably abreast of its replacement needs in 
1961. 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


An amount of $345,000, an increase of $15,000 over the 1960 appro- 
priation, is requested in 1961 for continuation of a conservative pro- 
gram of repair and restoration of hited facilities. 

The District of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 472, 83d Congress, will pay approximately $250,000 of its 
share of the cost of the six relatively small projects proposed for 
undertaking in 1961. The amount so collected will be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Senator Hin. Speaking about these projects, give us an example 
of what you have in mind. 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. I will read the list, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

First, the renovation of Hitchcock Hall, which is our large enter- 
tainment hall. 

Senator Hriiu. Sort of your recreation center? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. (2) Rewiring of patient buildings; 
(3) resurfacing and paving of roads and parking areas; (4) replacement 
of the guttering and roofs on patient bu Idin zs; (5) extension and com- 
pletion of the chapel basement; (6) r pla cement of the electrical dis- 
tribution and wiring system at the ; ower; lant. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. OvernotseR. The amount so collected, if I may proceed where 
I left off, will be deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
These are the repayments from the District of Columbia. 

Senator Hitu. That is from the District of Columbia, yes. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


Dr. OverHOLSER. Construction and equipment, treatment and 
cafeteria building: An appropriation of $4,493,000 is requested in 1961 
for the construction and equipment of a 250-bed treatment and cafe- 
teria building to replace an antiquated treatment facility constructed 
in 1871. The proposed new building, plans for which were completed 
in 1959, will also provide food service facilities for two adjacent 
buildings now lacking facilities of this type. 

Total cost of the project, including planning funds appropriated in 
1958, is estimated at $4,673,000 by the Public Buildings Service. <A 
proportionate share of the cost, approximately $3,400,000, will be 
borne by the District of Columbia pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 472, 83d Congress. The District’s share will be collected 
over a period not exceeding 40 years following completion of construc- 
tion and the amounts so collected will be deposited into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Construction of the proposed new facility will permit the hospital 
to furnish adequate facilities for care and treatment of patients now 
housed and fed in substandard areas. 


PATIENTS IN SUBSTANDARD AREAS 


Senator Hitt. How many patients would you now say are housed 
and fed in substandard areas, Doctor? 

Dr. OverHotser. A good many more than the 250 that this 
contemplates. I should say it would be somewhere around plus- 
1,000, Mr. Chairman, depending, again, on the criteria for standards. 

Senator Hiny. What the standard is, what the yardstick is? 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. What would be your patient load, all together, 
today? 

Dr. OvernotseR. In the house, approximately 7,000. We have 
a considerable number on visit, about 600 or so patients who are 
out more or less temporarily. We hope, of course, permanently, 
but on a trial visit. 

Senator Hitt. Some come back? 

Dr. OverHouser. Yes, sir. An interesting feature is that our 
readmission rate—that is, persons who have previously been patients 
at St. Elizabeths or similar institutions—has been crawling upward 
for the last few years; so that now about 30 percent or so of our 
admissions have previously been in hospitals. Five years ago I 
think that ran at about 15 percent. 

The explanation I just do not understand. I really do not know 
the whole explanation of that. 


EXPERIENCE WITH NEW DRUGS 


Senator Hitt. What is your experience at St. Elizabeths with 
what we speak of commonly as the new drugs? How beneficial 
will they be? 

Dr. OverHOLSER. They have done a great deal, sir. They have 
changed the improving atmosphere w ithin the hospital tremendously. 
They have enabled us to send patients out rather earlier than we 
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should have otherwise. And I suspect that part of this readmission 
phenomenon has been due to the fact, in some measure, at least, that 
the patients did not continue with the use of the drugs as they were 
supposed to after they went out. I think that may be a factor. 
I am sure it is not the only explanation. 

Senator Hit_. But may be one very contributing factor? 

Dr. OverHOoLsER. Yes, sir; | think it is a factor. But there is no 
doubt about the value of the so-called tranquilizer drugs, and, of 
course, a good deal is being done now with the so-called psychic 
energizers; that is, drugs which raise the emotional tone rather than 
lowering the physical activity. They act the opposite of tran- 
quilizers. I think they, too, offer a great deal for the future. And 
they are already producing results. 


EXTENSION AND MODERNIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


An amount of $501,000 is requested in 1961 to provide for the exten- 
sion and modernization of the hospital’s administration building which 
is inadequate to meet present-day requirements. Preliminary plans 
for this project were completed in 1959 with funds appropriated for 
the purpose in the 1958 major repairs and preservation of buildings 
and grounds appropriation. 

The building was constructed in 1902 for the purpose of providing 
space for administrative activities and living quarters for resident 
members of the staff. The continuous increase in patient load, with 
its attendant increased administrative requirements, made it necessary 
many years ago to convert the entire building to administrative uses. 
The space formerly utilized for living quarters was not well adapted 
for offices and its use under the present layout does not permit efficient 
operation. Space requirements for the medical library, patients, 
records room, switchboard installation, mimeograph and addresso- 
graph operations, and office space for the numerous administrative 
units have outgrown the space presently available. 

The hospital proposes to construct two wings, one on either end of 
the administration building, and to remodel approximately 4,000 
square feet in the present building. The project will provide adequate 
library and medical record facilities, afford additional office space, 
permit the centralization of certain important administration units 
and make possible necessary improvements in lavatory facilities. 


COST OF MODERNIZATION 


Public Buildings Administration estimates the cost of the project 
at $501,000. A proportionate share of the cost, approximately 
$364,000, will be borne by the District of Columbia pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 472, 83d Congress. 

I have attempted to outline briefly the principal problems and 
budget proposals for fiscal year 1961. Approval of the proposed 
budget will support the hospital’s efforts to provide a more acceptable 
and effective treatment program for its patients. 

I appreciate the opportunity of discussing our needs with the com- 
mittee and I shall be happy to answer any questions. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, you spoke about the District of Columbia, 
and you spoke about its contributions in several places. The Con- 
gress, as you know, has already passed the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1961. I am wondering if that 
action in any way has affected your program which you contemplate 
at St. Elizabeths, and, if so, how. 

Dr. Overnotser. The fizures which I have outlined to you, Mr. 
Chairman, were taken into consideration, I am quite sure, by the 
District of Columbia, when they made up their budget. 

Senator Hiii. They got their funds all right in their appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. Keiiy. That was my recollection of it. 

Senator Hitt. Because it is important for us to know that they 
will have those funds so that they can make these contributions to 
which you have referred. 

Mr. Keury. I should call attention to the fact that the House in 
acting on the budget for St. Elizabeths Hospital made adjustments 
that increased the total appropriation for the operating budget, 
which would require a substantial further increase by the District of 
Columbia, which has not been provided for in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 

Senator Hirt. What will be the effect of that? 


ADDITIONAL AMOUNT REQUIRED FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Keiity. The House in its report calls attention to the fact 
that they have made an increase of $148, 000 above the budget esti- 
mate and identifies that this will require $527,500 in additional re- 
imbursements from the District of Columbia; and this $527,500 was 
not provided for in the budget as submitted for the District of Colum- 
bia, nor was it considered in connection with the action upon that 
appropriation bill, as I understand it. 

Senator Hiii. Then unless those funds are carried for the District 
in a supplemental bill, they will not be available for this coming 
fiscal year, will they? 

Mr. Kenry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Some adjustment 
would have to be made if the Senate were to concur in the House 
action. 

EFFECT OF LACK OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 


Senator Hiiu. If those funds were not provided, just what would 
be the effect on your program, Doctor? 

Dr. OverHo ser. If I might digress just a moment, Mr. Chairman, 
this indicates again the very peculiar method of financing of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. We are dependent upon, one, of course, the 
congressional appropriation. 

Senator Hity. That is right. 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. Reimbursements constitute roughly between four 
and five times that amount. We are dependent, therefore, largely, 
but not entirely, on the District of Columbia reimbursement, which 
injturn can be paid only if the District has that money. 
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On one or two occasions, which I can remember very well, it has 
happened that the District, at the end of the fiscal year, was not 
able to meet all of their obligations to the hospital, with the result 
that by the time the money became available it simply had to be 
covered into the Treasury. That is, it was not available to the 
hospital, since it was paid in a subsequent fiscal year. 

I have long felt that the method of financing is really basically 
unsound, and I hope that someday we can see a different situation, 
in which, to be sure, the District will rermburse. They should re- 
imburse. That is entirely proper. But at least so that the hospital, 
at the beginning of the year, can know and plan on the basis of the 
amount of money that is going to be available, instead of depending 
on these reimbursements which sometimes are slow or even occasionally 
nonexistent. 

Senator Hitu. I wish vou would consider further, Doctor, and Mr. 
Kelly, this question of just what is going to be the effect if these 
funds are not provided for the District of Columbia. What parts 
of your program or programs will be affected, and just what will the 
substantial or far-reaching effect possibly be, because vou say we can 
provide funds here, and vet if the expenditure is contingent on funds 
which you receive from the District of Columbia, and that con- 
tingency does not arise, and you do not get the funds from the District 
of Columbia, certainly the funds we provide here are of no practical 
use to vou. 

Dr. Overnotser. We should, Mr. Chairman, in that case, of course, 
have to pull in our horns. 

Senator Hitt. That was the very thing I was thinking about. 
That was the reason I asked the question that I have. I do not 
want to see you have to pull in vour horns. J realize this is a thing 
we will want to explore—a full picture as to what vour situation is. 
So that when you do act on this bill, and we also consider further 
supplemental bills, we will know just what the situation is. 

Dr. Overnotser. It would have an impact on the number of 
personnel. 

Mr. Ketty. Mr. Chairman, we will be glad to provide a statement. 
Here, though, let me just comment on the quandary that we are in, 
as I see it. 


REQUEST FOR NONCONCURRENCE IN HOUSE ACTION 


Because of the budgetary policy of the administration, it is neces- 
sary for us to request that you not concur in the House action and 
not provide funds in excess of the President’s budget. This is not a 
question of whether the funds are needed, but it is a question as to 
whether or not within the total framework of the budget that great 
an increase should be made in 1 year. 

On the basis of that recommendation to you, of course, the District 
of Columbia would need no more money than that which has now 
been provided. 

On the other hand, if the Senate were to concur in the House action 
and the Congress were to enact the appropriation bill as passed by 
the House, which is designed to provide for 150 positions over and 
above those provided in the President’s budget, they could only be 
financed if the District of Columbia were to request supplemental 
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funds in the amount of $527,500 and the Congress were to enact them 
in time for them to be used during the fiscal year 1961. 

Senator Hixu. In other words, you are thinking specifically now of 
the item of $148,000, which the House put in the bill over and above 
the budget estimate? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hrtu. The 290 was above the appropriation for the present 
fiscal year, but the 148 was additional over the budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hit. Give us a supplemental statement, then, Doctor, 
and give us a picture of just what this situation is, so that when this 
committee considers your budget we will know ‘just what we are 
doing in terms of what it would be possible for us to do if you do not 
have these additional funds from the District of Columbia. 

It might be possible that this committee—we do not have jurisdiec- 
tion over the District of Columbia appropriations, but we are a sub- 
committee of the full committee, and the full committee does have 
jurisdiction over the District of Columbia appropriations. 

So we would like to have that picture. We do not want to think 
we are doing something for the hospital and then find we haven’t 
done it because of this contingency of the District of Columbia not 
providing its funds. 

I am sure your needs out there are very great, Doctor, and we want 
to help you meet those needs. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. Yes, sir. It would slow us down in carrying out 
our staffing program, of course. But it would involve, I would say, 
the better part of $600,000 for the District, would it not? $527,000 
additional. And that, of course, is a large item in the District’s 
budget. And assuming for the moment that this $148,000 were 
enacted by the Senate as well, we would not feel that we could go 
ahead until we were reasonably assured that the District was going 
to have the amount of money to pay us the proportionate share of 
reimbursements. 

Senator Hitt. That was the point I wanted to bring out and get 
in the record, you see. I did not want us to feel that because we 
provided the additional $148,000, which I am in favor of providing, 
we had done the job; because I recognize this contingency that has to 
be met so far as the District of Columbia is concerned. 

Dr. OveRHOLSER. I appreciate your bringing that up, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Hixtu. All right, Doctor. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ADDITIONAL REIMBURSEMENTS REQUIRED UNDER House ALLOWANCES 


The House of Representatives, noting a need for acceleration of the hospital’s 
proposed staffing program, approved the full amount of the 1961 budget request, 
plus an additional sum of $148,000 to cover the Federal share of the cost of a 
further staff increase of 150 permanent positions and 30 trainees over the number 
included in the President’s budget. 

These positions, however, will require, in addition to the sum provided in the 
House allowance, additional reimbursements of $527,500 from the District of 
Columbia and $49, 500 from other sources as their share of the increased 1961 
budget. Inasmuch as action on the District of Columbia 1961 appropriation bill 
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was completed without provision for this added cost, it follows that the District 
would be required to request a supplemental appropriation for the purpose or 
absorb the cost by diverting other available funds. 

Financing of the positions as proposed by the House would be as follows: 


Positions 


Source of funds Amount 
Permanent Trainee 
Direct appropriation... ; . 31 6 $148, 000 
Reimbursements 
District of Columbia ; 7 LO9 22 527, 500 
Other 10 2 49, 500 
Total increase over budget___.- as fed 150 | 30 | 725, 000 


The effect on the hospital’s program of not receiving the $527,500 reimburse- 
ments from the District of Columbia would be that the additional 109 regular 
positions (the great majority of which are concerned directly with patient care) 
and 22 trainee positions would not be filled. As previously reported to the Con- 
gress, a survey of the staffing needs of the hospital, made by an independent group 
of experts in 1957, indicated serious understaffing, and recommended an increase 
in staff of 1,655 permanent positions. As of the present time, only 148 new posi- 
tions (exclusive of staffing for the new maximum security building) have been 
authorized to apply against this critical shortage. 

No committee action would be required to provide the additional $49,500 from 
other reimbursement sources. These funds are derived from reimbursements for 
patient beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, the U.S. Soldiers’ Home and 
the Public Health Service. The increase in the patient day rate would develop 
these funds in the billing process. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. That concludes my statement. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Dr. OverHotser. | think not, sir. We appreciate the courtesy. 

Senator Hitu. You are always most helpful to us, Doctor. You 
always bring us a splendid statement, and we are deeply grateful to 
you. Thank you very much. 

Dr. OverHoLseR. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Kelly, would you like to do any testifying? 

Mr. Ketiy. We were not scheduled to do so, Mr. Chairman. We 
thought this would be as far as we would progress today. 


CoMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Hitt. The committee will now stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., Tuesday, April 12, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene upon call.) 
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LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1960 


U.S. SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to eall, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill and Monroney. 


DerparTMENT OF HEALTH, EpvucaTiIon, AND WELFARE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY; ACCOMPANIED BY ROY L. WYNKOOP, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

We are happy to have with us Mr. William L. Mitchell, Com- 
missioner of Social Security, who is accompanied by Mr. Roy L. 
Wynkoop. 

We will be glad to have you gentlemen proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Thank you, sir. 

In the interest of conservation of time, may I submit my opening 
statement for inclusion in the record and merely say that the group 
appearing before you this morning is the welfare group of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which comprises the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program, the Federal-State public assistance 
programs, and the programs for children. We have, in addition, as 
you know, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, but they have no 
appropriation before you, because they are self-supporting. 

The only other comment that I would make before proceeding with 
the detailed estimates is that we were able to deliver to the committee 
this morning our report on illegitimacy. I hope that it will provide 
the type of information that the committee requested last year in the 
committee report. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiu. Well, we want to thank you for the report. And 
your full statement will appear in full in the record. Then you may 
make any summation or any comments that you see fit in addition — 
anything vou might like to add. 


567 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY FOR THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


As Commissioner of Social Security, I welcome the opportunity of appearing 
before you in support of the estimates for the programs of the Social Security 
Administration. The Social Security Administration, which is the ‘‘welfare”’ 
part of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, consists of four oper- 
ating bureaus which carry out the responsibility for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program, the 
Federal-State public assistance programs for the needy, the programs for children 
under the grants for maternal and child health and related services, and the super- 
vision of federally chartered credit unions. The Commissioner, in addition to 
supervising these bureaus, is responsible also for the supervision of the Office of 
Hearings and Appeals which makes final administrative decisions on disputed 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance claims, and the Office of Actuary. He 
also serves as Secretary to the Board of Trustees of the Old-Age and Survivors 
and Disability Insurance Trust Funds. 

At this time, I would like to make a few general statements in connection 
with the budget requests of the various bureaus of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. The individual Bureau Directors will present the details of the 
estimates for your consideration. I will, of course, be available for any ques- 
tions which the committee might have during the course of the hearings. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


This year marks the 25th anniversary of the Social Security Act. In this 
relatively brief period, social security has become an accepted part of the 
American way of life. In developing basic protection against economic adversity, 
our social security system has gone far toward assuring the economic inde- 
pendence of American families. 

Since 1935, the social security system has been broadened and strengthened 
by its extension both to additional risks and additional groups of the popula- 
tion. The contributory wage-related program of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance now gives almost all workers and their families assurance 
of continuing income after retirement in the event of the death of the bread- 
winner and in specified cases of disability. Most workers also have the assur- 
ance under the unemployment compensation program of something to tide them 
and their families over during periods of temporary unemployment. 

Through the Federal-State public assistance program, financial aid has 
been made available to certain groups in the population that, in good times as 
well as bad, have little or no capacity to earn their own living. The same kind 
of Federal-State partnership has made an increasing contribution to the well- 
being of individuals and families through provision under the Social Security 
Act of health and welfare services for children. 

Many of the policies and principles which characterized the original act have 
proven to be sound and still constitute the basis of our legislation and planning. 
Perhaps the most significant of these principles were those that provided for a 
federally administered, compulsory, wage-related contributory social insurance 
program backed up by a Federal-State unrestricted cash payment public as- 
sistance program. 

PROGRAM TRENDS 


Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 

Through a series of major amendments from 1950 through 1958, the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program has significantly changed in scope 
and in its day-to-day as well as long-range effect upon the Nation’s economy. 
In June of 1959, 63 percent of the total U.S. aged population were 
receiving monthly benefits and an additional 9 percent were eligible to receive 
them upon retirement. Benefit payments will continue to increase for many 
years into the future. For fiscal years 1960 and 1961, estimated benefit payments 
will total $10.9 billion and $11.7 billion respectively. Disability insurance bene- 
fits comprise $520 million and $576 million of the total payments estimated for 
1960 and 1961. This compares with $168 million in disability payments in 
1958, the first year such payments were made. All together, in January of 1960, 
13,780,000 persons were receiving old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits with monthly payments totaling about $852 million. 
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During the current fiscal year, primary attention has been devoted to the 
handling of work resulting from the 1958 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the initiation of a study group to evaluate the application of possible new 
methods of data processing to the handling of claims, the reduction of time 
required to process initial claims and appeals, and to servicing the Subcommittee 
on Ways and Means established to study the administration of the social 
security laws. In this latter connection, the subcommittee, chaired by Con- 
gressman Harrison of Virginia, concentrated its study on the disability insur- 
ance program. The subcommittee compiled and published a comprehensive fact- 
book on disability insurance and held hearings in November and early December 
of 1959 and has now issued its report. 

The current fiscal year will mark another milestone in social security in that 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is now moving into its new 
building on the outskirts of Baltimore. You will recall that the department 
is now occupying the building which was originally intended for the use of 
the entire Social Security Board, but because of the contingencies of war was 
diverted to other uses. Our new modern plant, designed for the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance alone, should assist us materially in more 
effectively performing our job. The members of this committee are cordially 
invited to visit the installation, and we are grateful for the part you played in 
making this building possible. 

During the forthcoming fiscal year, in the field of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance, we must concentrate on the handling of larger workloads, 
the implementation of the study of the use of improved data processing in the 
handling of claims, the reduction of processing time for handling claims and 
appeals, and the continuous task of evaluation of both program and program 
administration. 


Public assistance 


The public assistance program would be a much larger and more expensive 
one than it is if it were not for the consistent growth and improved adequacy 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program. The Social Security 
Act was originally designed to accomplish this shift, and from time to time, 
when improvements to our social security system are made, I would hope that 
this trend would be supported and accelerated. Thus far, there is no resource 
comparable to social insurance which deals with the income problem for children 
whose need relates to the absence or disability of their parents. Children such 
as these—the product of divorce, separation, and illegitimacy—are now the 
ones who make up the great majority of those cared for under aid to dependent 
children. For most of these children, public assistance is the only resource; 
and there are some who would deprive them even of this help because of the sins 
and shortcomings of their parents. This committee, I am sure, recognizes these 
children not as the product of a faulty program but as the product of a faulty 
society. 

For almost 2 years, the number of persons receiving aid to dependent children 
has exceeded the number of persons receiving old-age assistance, and the widen- 
ing of this margin is contemplated in 1961 because of the continued growth in 
child population. The old-age assistance rolls are expected to decline about 
1.4 percent in 1961 while the number of aid-to-dependent-children recipients is 
expected to increase about 2.8 percent above 1960. Unusually large increases 
in the aid-to-dependent-children rolls were experienced during 1960 because of 
strikes in the steel industry and the consequent unemployment. 

During the current fiscal year, the Advisory Council on Public Assistance, 
established by the Congress under the 1958 Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, devoted itself with great diligence to its task. The outstanding citizens 
who contributed their time to this study deserve the highest commendation. 
The group. after exhaustive evaluation and study, has now submitted its report 
to the Secretary and to the Congress. In summary, the report, which included 
some dissents, made some 20 recommendations, including these: 

(1) That Federal grants-in-aid for assistance should be available to fi- 
nance needy persons regardless of the cause of need with the States having 
the option of administering public assistance as a single program or as 
separate categorical programs. 

(2) That residence requirements should be eliminated for assistance pro- 
vided in large part through Federal grants. 
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(3) That the Federal share of total public assistance expenditures for 
the Nation as a whole should be no less than that under existing legislation. 

(4) That the present open-end grants should be continued. 

(5) That greater Federal leadership should be exercised in assuring that 
assistance payments are at levels adequate for health and well-being and 
that additional Federal staff should be made available for this purpose. 

(6) That the Congress should appropriate funds for the research and 
demonstration projects relating to prevention of dependency. 

The Social Security Administration and the staff of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are now carefully evaluating the report and will be 
prepared to respond to the inquiries of congressional committees. 

During 1960, in public assistance, we have also devoted considerable time and 
effort to the request of the Senate Appropriations Committee for a report “as to 
the problems giving rise to the increased number of illegitimate births in general 
and to its impact on the aid to dependent children program.” This report is now 
being compiled. It will be available in the near future. 

In 1961, we will have our work cut out for us in public assistance, Beyond the 
day-to-day administration of this program, we will be engaged in work on the 
strengthening of our administrative procedures; promoting both the discovery 
and use of progressive measures for preventing need and dealing with it effec- 
tively when it occurs; and exploring further or implementing activities such as 
those proposed by the advisory council for improving this program and its ad- 
ministration. 


Maternal and child welfare programs 


Children’s programs are coming in for more and more attention. We, of 
course, have always recognized that children were our most valuable resource 
and within the limitations of established programs great strides have been made 
in supporting the energies of parents and public and voluntary agencies in im- 
proving the well-being of children. 

The special stimulus which has been given to programs on behalf of children 
in the past will certainly be continued and possibly amplified in the new appro- 
priation year. 

When I refer to special stimuli, I have in mind the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth which reached its climax with the national meetings in 
March; the report of the statutory Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services 
which has just concluded its work and submitted its report to the Secretary and 
Congress; and the report on juvenile delinquency which has been submitted to 
this committee—this report being the joint product of the National Institute of 
Mental Health and the Children’s Bureau. 

We, of course, are very much interested in the report of the Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services. Probably its most important recommendation has to 
do with its belief that title V grants not only might appropriately be used, but 
their use expanded, as “support” grants to the States and that these grants 
should be put on an open-end basis to increase their flexibility as a reflection of 
increasing expenditures made by the States. As you may know, only a fraction 
of the present child welfare grants are used in support of established, continuing 
activities in the States; they are intended primarily for “extending and im- 
proving” State programs. Other recommendations had to do with an improved 
and somewhat expanded definition of child welfare services, the expansion of 
research in child life, and the training of more professional personnel to deal 
with the larger number of children in our ever-expanding population. 

We, of course, cannot forecast the extent of additional responsibilities we may 
have to assume as a result of the White House Conference, nor would we want to 
guess as to the ultimate involvement we might have in dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. At least it can be foreseen that we will be busy in these areas. In 
addition, the Burean will want to look into a recent disturbing rise in infant 
mortality, and there will be continuing emphasis on the needs of mentally re- 
tarded children, children with congenital heart disease, polio immunization, 
homemaker services, and day-care services for children of employed mothers. 


Chartering, supervision, and examination of Federal credit unions 


Since the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is self-sustaining through the col- 
lection of fees for the chartering, supervision, and examination of credit unions, 
there is no appropriation estimate included in the President’s budget. I would, 
however, like to report that the last payment on the $250,000 loan made to the 
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Bureau in 1954 was repaid during the current fiscal year. Also, in each of the 
last 2 fiscal years, for the first time, the Bureau examined virtually 100 percent 
of the credit unions that had been in business for 4 months or longer, and the 
growth in both the number of credit unions and their assets has been very grati- 
fying. For example, in 1954 there were 7,227 credit unions with assets of just 
over $1 billion. At the end of 1958, the number of credit unions had grown to 
9,030, an increase of 25 percent; and their assets had increased to a little over $2 
billion, an increase of 97 percent. Now that the loan has been repaid, we hope 
that the Bureau will be in a position to render even better service to the rapidly 
growing number of credit unions than it has in the past. 


Mr. Mitrcnetyt. Thank you. I think that is sufficient for the 
opening statement. We are ready to proceed with the next appropria- 
tion title. 

Senator Hiiu. Fine. 


RUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For necessary expenses, [including the purchase of two passenger motor 
vehicles, J not more than [$191,600,000] $203,200,000 may be expended from the 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: Provided, That such 
amounts as are required shall be available to pay the cost of necessary travel 
incident to medical examinations for verifying disabilities of individuals who file 
applications for disability determinations under title II of the Social Security 
Act, as amended: Provided further, That $10,000,000 of the foregoing amount shall 
be apportioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 665), only to the extent necessary to process claims work- 
loads not anticipated in the budget estimates and after maximum absorption of 
the costs of such claims workload within the existing limitation has been achieved 
(:Provided further, That persons who have been admitted to practice before a 
Federal or State court of record who have had a minimum of three years’ exper- 
ience in the adjudication or consideration of claims for retirement, survivors, or 
disability benefits may be temporarily appointed by the Commissioner of Social 
Security to hold hearings under title II of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
but such temporary appointments shall terminate not later than December 31,, 
1960: Provided further, That no person shall hold a hearing in any case with which 
he has been concerned previously in the administration of such title IT]. 

“Advances to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 
of the current fiscal vear, advances to States under section 221(e) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, for the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, 
such sums as may be necessary from the above authorization may be expended 
from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 


| Positions} Amount Positions | Amount Positions | Amount 


Appropriation or estimate : 26,014 |$181,600,000 26, 328 |$193,200,000 26, 328 |$193, 200, 000 
Contingency reserve 3 ae 10,000, 000 |_- 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, reserve for | 

savings _.- i : i 227, 750 


Total appropriation or esti- 
mate.... Sogn asiediadl 26,014 |191, 372, 250 26, 328 (203, 200, 000 26, 328 | 203, 200, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation | 1961 estimate 


| 
Description | A 
| 
| 


Amount 
| ‘tins 
1$27, 083, 366 
61, 659, 697 


31, 269, 276 
, 030, 706 
4, 355, 835 
133, 113 


21, 668, 007 
10, 000, COO 


1203, 200, 000 


203, 200, 000 


priation 


Positions; Amount | Positions 
ile atitials | ‘ 
1. Maintenance of earnings accounts 4,795 |$28, 685, 942 | 4, 699 
2. Processing OASI claims_. 9, 283 | 59, 783,312 | 9, 139 | 
3. Maintenance of OAST beneficiary 
rolls. 4, 554 | 28, 072, 769 4, Y86 
4. Processing disability claims and 
maintaining beneficiary rolls- -.| 4,171 | 39, 701, 787 4,492 
5. Hearings and appeals 524 4, 537. 491 485 
6. Actuarial services 16 123, 207 16 
7. Administration 2,671 | 20, 467, 742 2, 511 
8. Contingency reserve . 10, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations 26,014 1191, 372, 250 26, 328 
Unobligated balance, reserve for 
savings ; 227, 750 
Potal obligations and balance 26,014 |191, 600, 000 26, 328 
Obligations by objects 
Description 1960 appro- | 1961 
Total number of pe rmanent positions. pean kedinda 





Full-time equivalent of all other positions ee 
Average number of all positions 

Number of employees at end of year 

Average salaries and grades: General service grades: 


Average salary............. Pai ee 
Average grade at aaictea tase ae 
Ol. Poersomal eervices....<...~...ccncccss- te eid eae 
02 Travel ‘cain at ehhowremnenans — 


03 Transportation of things ce 





26, O14 





$13 


1961 ILouse allowance 


Positions 


4, 699 
9, 139 


4, YS6 


estimate 





$5, 092 | 
6.0 


$, 938, 250 | 
2, 975, 397 
604, 610 





4, 492 
485 
16 
2, 511 


l 


Amount 


27, 083, 366 
61, 659, 697 


31, 269, 276 


47, 030, 706 
4, 355, 835 
133, 113 
21, 668, 007 
10, 000, 000 


203, 200, 000 


203, 200, 000 


961 House 
allowance 


26, 328 





$5, 092 
6.0 


$134, 938, 250 
2, 975, 397 
604, 610 











04 Communication services-__-- eet batts aa a 3, | 3, 156, 171 
05 Rents and utility services...........-.......- weee-a--=--| 13,3 3 | 13, 818, 776 
06. Printing:and reproduction. .. ..... 20... censna- «conus asauen 1, 515 1, 515, 554 
07 Other contractual services - --.- i dkneenKen ees 4,5 4, 502, 053 
Advances to States_-.................-. erations | 19, 445, 857 | 19, 445, 857 
08 Supplies and materials.._.........-.-.--- Sobes eed wa 2,041, 307 2, 041, 307 
SD) Fe ciene cet nitecdnnnh -16edasnebebeensne cease — 1, 663, 221 | 1, 663, 221 
11 Grants, subsidies, : and contributions _._..------ sana at & bia’ 408 | 8, 514, 408 
13 Refunds, aw: GR, SN SIGS So ond ch cticscccwunase | 600 600 | 600 
Be ee CE in od dakbvonmieednans po 23, 622 23, 796 23, 796 
Contingency reserve (undistributed)... nical 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
I i ec reccceodsteckuntsdeneuscecs | 191, 372, 250 203, 200, 000 203, 200, 000 
Summary of changes Man-years Amount 
Enacted appropriation . _...-.---4.-- .- -..-..2--eccenne eo cee cnne enn eeeee-- ), 430 | $191, 690, 000 
Unobligated balance, reserve for savings. -.-.-.--- Shin eA Es edna Sinn wiaiEAS pare cae — 227, 750 
Total estimated funds available for 1960__.......-----.------------- perce 191, 372, 250 
Mati R6e Bie 10S) nn cncccn cee nawnccncecseccsecscnsesse asenewnsesesseessess 25, 788 _ 208, 200, 000 
DNDN iii inccaisiciakitibace el caaesbiiilahlnwitinas +3°8 | 11,827,750 





1 Excludes overtime as follows: 1960, 371 man-years; 1961, 385 man-y 


ears. 
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INCREASES 
a) Mandatory items: 

1, Annualization of 234 staff positions authorized in 
1960 for part of year (1960—authorized for 70 per- 

cent of year): 
Personal services 
Retirement ‘ 
Other objects (related to above posi- 


.-- $444, 
24. 


202 


744 


tions = ‘ . al 697 
2. Within-grade promotions: Personal services — 
All other average salary changes (includes reclassifi- 


cations, promotion of trainees, and hirings or re- 


placements at other than average salary Per- 
sonal services _ 
4. Federal employee health benefits program: Other 
objects 
Increased annual leave usage: 
Personal services 167, 129 
Other objeets 10, 860 
subtotal 
Program increases 
1. For increase of 4.4 percent in volume of Bureau and 


State agency work 
Personal services 
Other objects 


$3, 920, 184 
S05, 206 


Advances to State agencies 1, 104, 770 
2. For purchase of medical examinations: Advances 
to State agencies 
3. For continuing space and communication costs: 
Other objects 
4. For make-ready costs for IDP system 
Personal services . $180, 441 
Other objects 504, 559 


For increase in State unit costs: Advances to State 
agencies 

6. For nonrecurring work 

Personal services._- 2 4 .. —$77,040 

Other objects. 91,019 


7. Miscellaneous 
Personal services 
Other objects we 


—$17, 657 
135, 971 


‘ Subtotal «oi. jc ten 


Fo ee eee en oe waeee 
DECREASES 
For increased productivity: 


Personal services..........---- 
Other objects __- 


a) 
$1, 824, 000 
tiiogseen 46, 388 


(6) Recruitment and other intermittent expenses: Other 


Geist. 2250.82 cea PORES nwk i 
§ (c) Movement to new headquarters building: 
PEE BONNER acnatasn’ wnaduiuaathevaonmee $757, 219 
Oley ene 2, dee ed +17, 398 


(@) 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 days 
1961): Personal services - - 





1961 estimate 


Man- 
years 


07. dO 


30. 75 


Or 


OR. 


O38 


+ 00 


— 30. ; 


~ 
ow 


Amount 


a 


e% 


5, 830, 


, 403, 


. 173, 


5, 700, 


469, 643 


, 355, 176 


, 107, 653 


, 415, 672 


, YSY 


160 
260 


044, 824 


5, 000 


416 


979 


314 


953 


OR6 


58, 044 


739, 821 


, 388 


573 


1961 House 
allowance 


Man- Amount 
years 





67.50 469, 643 
spent) 296K 2 
Solapaed 1, 107, 653 
nasahnde 1, 415, 672 
30. 75 77, 989 
98. 25 4, 526, 133 
938. 25 5, 830, 160 
4 3, 403, 260 
ee 944, 824 
4.00 685, 000 
178, 416 

30, 50 13, 979 
—22. 25 118,314 
B89. 50 11, 173, 953 
987.75 | 15,700,086 
467.75 1, 870, 388 
z 758, 044 
147.75 739, 821 
503, 183 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Then we will ask Mr. Victor Christgau, Director of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, a former colleague 
of mine from Minnesota, to come forward. 

Glad to see you, Mr. Christgau. Have a seat, sir 

You may proceed in your own way, Mr. Christgau. 

Mr. Curisreau. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief summary statement 
that I will read, and Mr. Ball is here with me, and if you have any 
questions after we are through, we would be glad to answer them. 

Fiscal year 1959 was a year in which we had major problems in 
adjusting our staffing and operations to the additional workloads 
created by the 1958 amendments. When we were bere last year we 
discussed some of these problems with you. These adjustments have 
now been successfully completed. During the early months of the 
current fiscal year we completed the reduction of our pending backlogs 
in OAST claims to a reasonably satisfactory level. The pending load 
of disability claims has been reduced from what it was a year ago to 
an extent representing an 18-day improvement in speed of payment. 


IMPACT OF AMENDMENTS 


With the major impact of these latest amendments under control, 
our primary objective for 1960 and 1961 is the continuing one of im- 
proving our operations in respect to efficiency, service, and accuracy. 
We have numerous problems which require action or study, such as 
administration of the program abroad, the increasing incidence of 
fraud, and program simplification. Further improvement in the speed 
of payment of disability claims is essential; these were averaging 109 
days from receipt to initial determination at the time we testified 
before the House subcommittee. More recent data shows about 103 
days. We have set 90 days as a reasonable goal. Further improve- 
ment in the speed of payment for OASI claims is possible and desirable. 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Among other efforts to improve our operations and service, we are 
continuing to extend the application of electronic equipment to our 
large-scale recordkeeping operations. New equipment installed in 
our new building completes the conversion of all major wage-record 
maintenance and wage-record certification operations after the initial 
card-punching operation to electronic processing. 

We are also now embarking upon a program to make maximum 
application of the newest electronic equipment and integrated data 
processing technology to the claims and benefit payment operations. 
Intensive preliminary study has shown the feasibility of using IDP 
electronic computers and a data transmission system for this work, 
and that great gains in processing times, and economy and accuracy of 
operations would result. 

To work out and test the details of the svstem and make a gradual 
transition to new processes will take several years. Our tentative 
planning objective is full operation by the end of fiscal year 1963. 
The transition should require no forced siaff reductions, nor will our 
established standard for dealing with the public be altered. 
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EXPENDITURE REQUEST 


The Bureau is requesting authority for 1961 for expenditure from 
the trust funds of $193,200,000 plus the contingency fund of $10 
million to be used only in the event claims workloads are higher than 
projected in this request. The requested authorization of $193,- 
200,000 represents an increase of $11,827,750 over estimated obliga- 
tions for 1960. 

The major portion of the increase, $8,355,767, represents an increase 
over 1960 obligations in the cost of the regular operations of the Bureau 
and State agencies handling initial disability determinations. It 
arises from a 4.4-percent increase in total workload to be handled, 
mandatory increases in the cost of carrying payroll, and space and 
telephone costs. The increase in workload ts caused principally by the 
normal vear-to-vear growth of the program, caused by increasing 
population, a growing number of aged, and more people insured under 
the program. 

An additional increase of $2,614,355 is due to increases in the cost 
of consultative medical examinations authorized by State agencies in 
relation to the number of cases handled. This cost is increasing be- 
cause the average medical fee per examination is increasing as experi- 
ence shows more examinations are required for adequate deter- 
minations. 

The remaining increase of $857,668 is the net of the additional 
cost of the Federal employees health benefits program and initial 
planning and operations of the integrated data processing system for 
claims, offset by savings due to 1 less day’s pay in 1961, and to the 
move to the new building. 

I am pleased to report that the move to our new building is sub- 
stantially completed for our wage-record accounting operations. 

Senator Hint. That has been a long, slow process, has it not? 

Mr. Curisrcav. It has, Mr. Chairman. We hope that you and 
the members of the committee will have an opportunity quite soon to 
come over and go through the building. We have moved over there 
with almost the entire staff, except our Disability Payment Center 
people and our Disability Operations people. 

Mr. ee the House has approved the $203,200,000 requested 
for fiseal vear 1961, including the contingency reserve of $10 million. 


In iddition. ‘the House has approved. all appropriation language 
changes. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


We will be glad to try to answer any questions that committee 
members may wish to ask. 

Senator Hitu. Your full statement will appear at this point in the 
record, Mr. Christgau. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY DrrREcToR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE ON 
LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU oF OLD-AGE AND Survivors 
INSURANCE (TRUsT FUND) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to meet with 
you again. For administrative expenses in fiscal year 1961 we are requesting 
authority to expend $193,200,000 from the old-age and survivors insurance and 
disability trust funds, with a contingency authorization of $10 million. 


” 


54568 
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As background for discussion of this request, I should like to take a little time 
to review our program and some highlights of our current operational situation 
and our plans for the current year and fiscal year 1961. 


OASI PROGRAM AND FINANCING 


As you well know, the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program 
prov ides protection for ne: urly the entire working population and their dependents 
against loss of income due to three major causes: Retirement in old-age, death, 
and severe disability after age 50. The program was originally established by 
title II of the Social Security Act of 1935, and revised by major amendments in 
1939, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, and 1958. 

The program is financed by tax contributions of workers in covered employ- 
ment, their employers, and the self-employed. These contributions are paid into 
the old-age and survivors insurance and disability trust funds. Benefits are paid 
from these trust funds, as are also the administrative expenses annually authorized 
by the Congress, so that none of the expense of the program is charged against 
the general fund of the Treasury. 


PROGRAM GROWTH AND COSTS 


The cost of administering the program is directly related to the volume of work 
in the various operations required to carry out the provisions of the law, and the 
dimensions of these workloads are not subject to control by the Bureau but are 
dictated by the provisions of the law and by demographic, economic, and other 
related factors. In broad terms the operations which are necessary to administer 
the law accomplish three major jobs: Maintaining a lifetime earnings record for 
covered workers, taking claims and making determinations of eligibility for bene- 
fits and the amount of benefits due, and maintaining an up-to-date roll of benefi- 
ciaries and certifying for payment monthly benefits. In the absence of changes 
in the law, the volume of these jobs normally increases from year to year because 
of three principal basic factors: The increase of the total population, and thus 
the working population; an increased proportion of aged people in the population; 
and an increasing proportion of the covered population which has the insured 
status required for benefit payments. The factor of growing population would, 
alone, make for increasing workloads. A larger working population increases 
the number of wage records to be maintained. It also means larger numbers of 
people in all age groups, and larger numbers at retirement age make for more 
claims to be handled. Since for many years more people will be going on the 
benefit rolls than will be going off, the job of maintaining the rolls and paying 
monthly benefits will constantly become larger. The growth in workload that 
results from growth in population is considerably augmented by the effects of 
the other two factors. he aged population has increased not only in absolute 
numbers but also as a proportion of the total population. Added to this is the 
fact that each year more and more people in the older age groups, and particularly 
at the retirement ages, will have worked long enough to earn an insured status 
for benefits under the program. These three factors have operated since the 
program was established to cause a progressive increase in the size of our job. 

The successive amendments which have extended coverage, liberalized eligibil- 
ity requirements, and created the disability insurance program have also greatly 
augmented and speeded up the growth of the program. Typically they have 
caused big immediate additional workloads of newly eligible claimants as well 
as increasing the continuing level of work volume in all categories. 

These developments have brought the volume of work the Bureau handles to 
very large magnitudes. A few key figures will give some idea of the vast scale 

of our operations. In 1961, we will handle 276 million wage items and nearly 
3 million new claims for O: ASI or disability benefits. At the end of the year we 
will have more than 15 million beneficiaries currently receiving benefits, with 
benefits during the year of $11.7 billion. 

When our program started questions were raised as to the feasibility of the 
voluminous recordkeeping and other work required by a nationwide program on 
a wage-record basis. Experience has amply demonstrated that the system is 
workable and today there are no such doubts raised although the scope of the 
program is doubtless much larger than was foreseen at the time. We have kept 
abreast of the increases in work, successfully assimilating the impact—often 
severe—of successive amendments. We have kept administrative costs well in 
bounds by constantly seeking simpler and cheaper ways of doing the work while 
safeguarding the rights of claimants and protecting the trust fund from unwar- 
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ranted payments. Today we have an effective program administration at very 
low cost. In spite of the complexities of administration which are built into the 
law, and have naturally resulted from amendments, all administrative costs in 
1960 will amount to only 2.2 percent of benefit payments. Stated another way, 
it costs $22 to pay $1,000 in benefits, including everything: tax collections and 
wage-record maintenance as well as the expense connected with claims and 
continuing monthly payments. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1960 AND 1961 


In perspective against this background of large and sudden periods of growth 
the budget you have before you reflects fiscal years 1960 and 1961 as years of 
comparative normalcy. The initial workload impact of the latest amendments 
in 1958 has been absorbed. New workloads to be received under present law in 
these 2 years are in general influenced principally by the long-range increase 
factors I have mentioned. While this will affect budgetary requirements, it will 
not cause any special operating problem. In the absence of major workload or 
administrative problems such as have been created by new legislation in recent 
years, we need to take a number of steps, small as well as large, in line with our 
continuing objective of improving our operations in respect to efficiency, service, 
and accuracy. I will say more later about our new building and the increasing 
use of electronic equipment, which are both of major significance. We need to 
improve the training of our staff, and to develop the effectiveness of our inter- 
views, particularly in the difficult field of disability. Numerous minor but 
definite problem areas are emerging, to name a few: The handling of foreign 
claims, the increasing incidence of fraud, misuse of account number cards, and 
policies governing payment to representative payees on behalf of beneficiaries. 
There are areas of needed improvement in the coverage of the self-employed, and 
agricultural labor, especially migrant workers. 

One continuing problem area in which, while we have made very good progress, 
we are not satisfied with our showing, is the length of time required to pay dis- 
ability claims. Initial determinations on these claims, which were taking 119 
days last year, were down to 109 days at the time we testified before the House 
subcommittee. More recent data shows about 103 days. This is still substan- 
tially above our target of 90 days. 

For OASI claims our latest figures show an average processing time from 
receipt to certification of 33 days. Even including the elapsed time for those 
cases where it is necessary to recontact the claimant for additional evidence after 
the case is forwarded to the payment center, the average case is put through in 
38 days. We consider these figures fairly satisfactory especially since they are 
representative of operations during the season when our claims receipts are 
typically high. This processing time was achieved in part by the use of overtime 
in key locations. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATING METHODS 


Among other efforts to improve our operations and service, we are continuing 
to extend the application of electronic equipment to our large-scale recordkeeping 
operations. We spoke last year of the addition of a third battery of electronic 
equipment in our accounting operations and the conversion of the existing two 
batteries to the same improved and faster type as the new equipment. This 
new equipment is now being installed at our new building. With its installation 
all wage record operations except for the initial card punching operation will be 
performed on electronic data processing equipment. This improved equipment 
will also make possible the preparation of records of earnings needed to process 
claims each day for the cases received instead of the present process which neces- 
sitates scheduling the preparation of such records over a 3-day cycle. This will 
help speed up the payment of claims. 

Thus all major wage records maintenance and certification operations after the 
initial card punching are currently being converted to electronic data processing 
equipment. 

We are also now embarking upon a long-range program to make maximum 
applications of the newest electronic equipment and integrated data processing 
technology to the claims and benefit payments operations. This action is the 
result of the intensive study of the total claims process which we mentioned here 
last year and which was made by a specially selected group of Bureau staff mem- 
bers. The study showed the feasibility of using IDP-electronic computers for 
claims and benefit work and that great gains in processing times and significant 
improvements in accuracy, economy and efficiency of operations would result. 
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The claims and benefit operations will be reengineered around the concept of 
recording information, judgment actions, and decisions in machine language at 
early points in the process so that they can be transmitted automatically from 
place to place and translated electronically into award notices, benefit checks 


benefit roll adjustments, or whatever other action is called for. This approach 


will accomplish a tremendous simplification in paperwork management. It will 
not change or impair our present high standard of courteous, helpful, personal 
dealings with the public. We fully expect that the transition to the new system 


will be accomplished without forced staff reductions, by retraining personnel to 
the higher levels of skill required and utilizing normal turnover where staff is to 
be reduced. 

RELOCATION IN NEW BUILDING 


\s you may know, the Bureau is in the midst of the move to our new building 


at Woodlawn, just west of Baltimore. The move has been completed for nearly 


all of our wage-record accounting personnel The few who remain behind to 
wind up operations in the old space will join the others in the new building by 
April 1. The administration building is also expected to be ready for occupaneyv 
before \pril S 
> } >. hes } ® } 
Remaining in rental space in Paltimere proper when the move is completed 


will be the Baltimore Payment Center and the Division of Disability Operations. 
These units administer the disability benefit program, which was not in being 


when the ori¢inal plans for the new building were made. We plan to house them 
in an addition to the new building, whieh was authorized in the last session of 
Congress. The architects are now working on the plans for this addition Kven 
the very short time durine which we have had some units located in the new 
building has provided evidence that we ean confidently look for improved pro- 


ductivity and better work from the work force in accounting operations because 
of the vastly superior new working environment tailored to the requirements of 
operations. Over and above this we anticipate even greater efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness from the fact that with the removal of the disadvantages of nieht- 
shift work and a waterfront environment and with the inducement of an attrae- 
tive working environment we will be able to recruit and retain a staff of higher 
caliber. I hope that all of vou will soon find the opportunity to visit us in our 
new quarters. We should be very pleased to have vou look over our operations 
and facilities at first hand, and Iam sure you will find it interesting and worthwhile. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Last vear our appropriation language included for the first time provision for 
an authorization of $10 million to be expended only in the event that claims 
loads received exceeded the estimates. This contingeney fund is again provided 
for in the current language. Although we do not expect the need to use it to 
arise in the current fiscal year the existence of such funds serves a useful purpose. 

The languare authorizing the appointment of temporary hearing examiners 
has been dropped. Our authority under the 1960 language runs through this 
December 31, but we expect that all temporary appointments will have been 
terminated by the end of June. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


For fiscal year 1961 authority is requested for expenditure from the trust funds 
of $193,200,000 plus the contingency fund of $10 million. The basie authorization 
of $193,200,000 requested represents an increase of $11,827,750 over estimated 
oblications for fiscal vear 1960. 

1. Workload to staffing relationship, fiscal year 1961 

Total workload for fiscal year 1961 will be 4.4 pereent higher than that handled 
in 1960, including State arencies. This increase is mece up of a 3.7 percent in- 
crease in work to be handled by Bureau employees and a 13.4 percent increase in 
work by State arencies. In comparison to the Fureau wor!load inerease of 3.7 
percent over 1960, the increase in manpower of 358 man-years constitutes an 
increase of but 1.4 percent. 


?, Financial changes from fiscal year 1960 base 

For comparison with the fiscal vear 1960 base, financial changes in the 1961 
request can be classified into three major catevories: 

(a) Regular Bureau operating expenses, $6,343,127.—The direct cost of the 
actual handling of the increase of 3.7 percent in workload expected in 1961, 
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taking into account increased productivity, will be $2,855,002. Other program 
costs total to a net increase of $377,664. This reflects principally increases due 
to the rise in 1960 of continuing rates of space and telephone cost, offset by de- 
creases in nonrecurring costs. Salary cost items dictated by statutory and other 
requirements, and annualization of staff positions added in 1960, account for 
increases totaling $2,932,472. Within-grade promotions, other promotions 
(chiefly in accordance with training plans which provide for the hiring of personnel 
at low entrance salaries and increases in salaries upon satisfactory completion 
of training periods), and a few reclassifications make up the bulk of this increase. 
Annualization of staff positions filled in 1960 will cost $469,643. _Most of these 
were authorized for 1959, but not filled until 1960. Higher annual leave usage 
as personnel move into higher aecrual brackets will result in less average working 
time per employee, increasing costs by S177.989. 

The total of these changes in regular operating expenses of the Bureau amounts 
to an increase in 1961 over 1960 about equal to the Bureau workload increase 
despite the fact that nearly half of the increase is due to mandatory increases in 
the cost of carrying the payroll. 

This does not take into account savings due to the move to the new head- 
quarters building. 

(b) Other Bureau Expenses, $857,668.— Major factors other than comparable 
Bureau operating expenses for the 2 vears account for a net increase of $857,668 
in 1961 over 1960. The Federal employee health benefits program, new in 1961, 
will cost $1,415,672. Initial planning and preliminary operations of the integrated 
data processing system for claims will cost $685,000. | Decreases in costs result 
from the move to the new headquarters building, with savings of $739,821 more 
than in 1960, and from one less day’s pay in 1961, due to 1960 being a leap year. 

(c) Advances to State agencies, §4,626,955.—The increase in advances to States 
is composed of an increase of $2,012,640 in operating expenses and medical exam- 
ination costs related to a larger workload and to increases totaling $2,614,355 in 
medical examination costs for reasons other than workload. The former increase 
includes provisions for more adequate medical staffing in some State agencies, 
which will speed up determinations and cut down the number of eases sent back 
to States for reexamination and is, relatively, an increase in costs approximately 
equal to the 13.4 percent increase in State workloads. The cost of medical exam- 
inations (consultant examinations) increases for two reasons other than workload 
First, the cost per examination is going up, principally because the States are 
revising fee schedules upward. Second, the proportion of consultative examina- 
tions to cases handled is increasing as experience indicates that proportionately 
more examinations are needed in order to make sound and fair determinations 
which will minimize appeals and litigation, and to support the decisions when thes 
are so challenged. In 1961, we forecast 45 consultative examinations per 100 
Cases. 


REFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House has approved the $203,200,000 requested for fiscal year 1961, includ- 
ing the contingency reserve of $10 million. In addition the House has approved 
all appropriation language changes. 


APPENDIX TO OPENING STATEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTERED BY BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The old-age and survivors insurance program was established by title II of the 
Social Security Act of 1935. Through a series of amendments to the act, the 
program now provides protection to about 90 percent of the total labor force 
and their families against the loss of earnings because of old age, disability, and 
death. Tax contributions from employers, employees, and self-employed and 
members of the Armed Forces are deposited in the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance and Federal disability insurance trust funds, out of which benefit pay- 
ments and administrative costs are paid. 

The past decade has through a series of amendments to the act in 1950, 1952, 
1954, 1956, and 1958 significantly changed the scope of the program and its effect 
on the Nation’s economy. These amendments have accelerated the long-term 
growth of the old-age and survivors insurance phase of the program and created 
an entirely new program area—disability freeze and disability insurance benefits 
for the disabled worker and his dependents. 

The effect of legislative changes coupled with the normal growth in number 
of persons attaining insured status under the old-age and survivors provisions of 
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the act is reflected in the number of beneficiaries and amount of benefit payments 
in the table below: 
Old-age and survivors insurance 


{In millions] 


Beneficiaries | 

Fiscal year | in current Benefits paid 
pay status | during year 

| (end of year) | 

| 


$64 


Ri a al a Le apie b opied nee bine kak wa SAA TRA 0.1 

BR bo ints Saae aniatalainick sdsuienscalaaouhniaisideeueiedeheeh tata waisaeed coauck 3 240 
de eh A se ede ees ee A ae ee 3.1 | 727 
ets eee ree Ne eet eee ee es ee eet a es 7.4 | 4, 333 
ee ar eg ee eee eee ar 10.1 | 6, 515 
Oe ae Sh a ea PR 11.7 7, 785 
Oa ee ae lea a euigietaa bein 28 | 9, 049 
1960 (estimated)..._.______- s Sigua caleac ken Dah maeieaia bau kwen omebas ’ 13.7 | 10, 346 
1961 (estimated) ..________- 1 a Asie ake elaeR he = cu ead 14. 4 | 11, 086 
SUR MMMNIRIINGD <3 52 os ok itt nedcdniealesedsnn wal 23. 5 | 21, 000 


Beginning in fiscal year 1958, disability insurance benefits were payable. 
Estimated amounts and number of beneficiaries are shown below: 


Disability insurance 


{In thousands] 





Beneficiaries 
| in current 
| pay status 
| (end of year) 
i 


Fiscal year Benefits paid 


during year 





7 
| 
NN a a aS 0. «scarce debatin Reeene ee ame maa eanns 493 i]t 520, 000 


nS eh ig eh ees oe ek ad $168, 000 
Reet ee 8 oe es ok ee ate mia cocas nee 361 339, 000 
eta agai eaus See emda 592 576, 000 
FONE oc os sc caked eee daaeaiaccd ence te 1, 700 1, 400, 000 


— \ 

The average monthly retirement benefit amounts to $72 for all retired workers 
on the rolls. For those who had earnings after 1950, however, the average monthly 
payment is $81. Retired workers now coming on the rolls whose benefits are based 
on earnings since 1950 are awarded benefits averaging $87. Tabulated below are 
average benefit amounts by various family groups: 








[Average benefit 
amount where 
All beneficiary | worker had 
Group families | earnings after 
| 1950 and was 
| eligible for 











| | dropout 
Ea potas ce e = 
I IE BIE BONE ile heen dncnnpnaeandnnevnccca sande | $121. 00 $132. 00 
I ee he ak cic seimadadenneaobbseneseiabhwesee 56. 00 68. 00 
re ET SE BO BI, os viv weciccdncgwcencssssccusnesccecatcs 166. 00 197. 00 





The average monthly benefit paid to a disabled worker is $88. 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING OF BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance is a federally administered program. The 
public is directly serviced through 584 district offices located in the principal 
cities in each State and Puerto Rico. Smaller communities are serviced through 
regularly scheduled visits to 3,672 resident and contact stations. In addition to 
its district offices, the Bureau has seven payment centers located in different 
sections of the country. The Baltimore center services disability claims and 
foreign claims for the entire program. ‘These payment centers certify monthly 
the benefits paid under the program. The Bureau’s administrative offices and 
records center are located in Baltimore. In addition to this organization, the 
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Bureau has contracted for the services of 56 State and territorial agencies in 
making disability determinations. 

The volume of work received by the Bureau in any year is not subject to its 
control. It is dependent upon such factors as level of employment, labor mobility, 
birth, marriage, death, and disability rates. Indicated below are estimates of 
some major workloads that will be received by the various organizational units 
of the Bureau in fiscal year 1961. 





Workload | Organization unit Amount 
Original and duplicate account numbers issued_._.........-- | District offices. ............. $6, 744, 000 
Earnings items received for processing to individual accounts. | Records center__.....-_.----. 276, 765, 500 
Inquiries on claims matters...........-....-.-..--- ial RPM CER oc xcccanewans 10, 261, 000 
Claims applications for retirement ‘and surv ‘ivors benefits fi _| a a a ae ee 2, 510, 000 
Claims applications for disability benefits (including dis- |___-- nciccaccsnaneemaseae 460, 000 


ability freeze). 
Beneficiaries in current pay status: 


ere, SO in onto ramaienddd bic daaeaebnes Payment WONOTG nse ciincictin 14, 439, 000 
| ee Te ee chides al esi cece ssl niacsaels 592, 000 


Disability claims received for adjudication................- | Stave apencies.. ..........4.. 373, 160 
" 





Over a period of years, the Bureau has assumed a larger and more difficult job 
without a corresponding. increase in staff. To process workloads estimated for 
fiscal year 1961 as reflected in the appropriation request, we will need manpower 
equivalent to an average staff of 26,173 employees. The staffing requirement 
would be much greater, at the level of production per man-year that the Bureau 
experienced in fiscal year 1950. The table below indicates the growth in work- 
loads and manpower from 1950 to 1961. 


[Fiscal year 1950= 100] 








Year Workload ! [M Man-years ! wr Year Workload '} Man-years ! 
PC wick idaanhoebacamanal 100. - | 100.0 | NG a cntcentienmitienacnernnes 215. 6 158.3 
sek ieunicdaueaeee nce 147. SER SO BO co cinnninekncncceonieans 305. 2 196. 3 
es: sxie enone ch en einem eae 138. 3 Be ep cacaesecknemacenen 301.9 208. 1 
Se dbidwaudsuncadusaton 163. 2 128. 6 } Rs candindskadsaaasaee 314.9 225. 1 
i ishicadd-eagadgheaciisane | 164. 7 124.9 || 1960 (estimated) .........- 325.9 230. 4 
ES Sateen ee mdeaie 199. 4 146. 2 | 1961 (estimated) -...____-- 338. 0 233. 8 


1 Excludes workloads and manpower of State agencies. 
SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Senator Hitu. Well, I think one important thing we might get in 
the record is the fact that none of these funds come out of the general 
funds of the Treasury. 

Mr. CuristGavu. That is correct. 

Senator Hitu. The specification, here, the item in the bill, is a limita- 
tion on the administrative expenses from the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund; is that not correct? 

Mr. Curisteau. That is correct. 

Senator Hix. So it comes out of the trust fund, which is raised 
by the OASI tax, shared by employer and employee. 

Mr. Curisteau. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitu. We certainly thank you very much, Mr. Christgau. 
It is always good to see my old colleague. 

Mr. Curistaav. Thank you, Senator. It is good to see you. 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR PURLIC ASSISTANCE, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


STATEMENT OF MISS KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE; ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW R. N. 
TRUELSON, ACTING ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE; AND MRS. DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING 
STATISTICS BRANCH, DIVISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND 
ANALYSIS, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 19 


19 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
For grants to States for old-age assistance, aid to de pe ndent children, aid to 19 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, as authorized in titles | 
I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, as amended 12 UAC... ch. a 
subehs. I, IV, X, and XIV), [[$2,.033,500,000] $2,083,000,000, of which such - 
amount as may be necessary shall be available for grants for any period in the 
prior fiscal year subsequent to Mareh 31 of that vear.”’ 
f 
Amounts available for obligation In 
-_ ei ‘ - i 
Description 1960 appropria- | 1961 budget to 1961 House | 
tions Congress llowance ' 
| 
Regular appropriation $2,033, 500, 000 | $2, 083, 000, 000 $2, 083, 000, 000 : 
Estimated supplemental appropriatior 4, 000, 000 ; 
Available from subsequent year appropriation 500, 000. 000 500, 000, 000 500,000,000 F 
Available in prior year $45, 527, 944 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 
. } 
Total obligations 2, O91, 972, 056 2, 083, 000, OOO 2, O83, 000, 000 
Financing 
Available from subsequent year appropriation 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 500, 000,000 F 
Available in prior year $45,527, 944 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 
Appropriation 2, 037, 500, 000 2, 083, 000, 000 2, O83, 000, 000 
ih cine Sechen D. 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 1961 House 
illowance 
State expenditures 
1. Payments to recipients 
(a) Old-age assistance $1, 114, 300, 000 | $1, 110, 100, 000 $1, 110, 100, 000 
(b) Aid to dependent children 608, 860, 000 638, 700, 000 638, 700, 000 
c) Aid to the blind 46, 400, 000 47, 400, 000 47, 400, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled 152, 500, 000 165, 300, 000 165, 300, 000 
Total . 1, 922, 000, 000 1, 961, 500, 000 1, 961, 500, 000 
2. State and local administration: j 
(a) Old-age assistance 57, 900, 000 58, 900, 000 58, 900, 000 
(b) Aid to dependent children 54, 700, 000 | 57, 600, 000 57, 600, 000 
(c) Aid to the blind 3, 400, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled___- nae a 17, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 
Total . : ’ ; . 133, 000, 000 139, 000, 000 139,000,000 | 
Total for all programs Liens < 2, 055, 000, 000 2, 100, 500, 000 2, 100, 500, 000 | 
3. Collections and adjustments during year----- —17, 500, 000 —17, 500, 000 | — 17, 500, 000 
Total obligations against appropriation___--- 2, 037, 500,000 | 2,083, 000, 000 2, 083, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in prior year for grants charge- 
able to appropriation for current year | —445, 527,944 —500, 000,000 | #—500, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in current year for grants charge- | | | 
able to appropriation for subsequent year -- 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 
Total obligations hoe Piste 2, 091, 972, 056 2, 083, 000, 000 2, 083, 000, 000 
Financing: | | | 
Appropriation available from subsequent year._;| —500, 000, 000 — 500,000,000 | —500, 000, 000 
Appropriation available in prior year------- 445, 527,944 | 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 


| — _ 
(New obligational authority), appropriation._| 2,037, 500,000 | 2,083, 000, 000 2, 083, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Description 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 House 


allowance 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - So = $2, 091, 972,056 | $2,083, 000, 000 $2, 083, 000, 000 


Summary of changes 
Amount 


1960 actual appropriation ; $2, 033, 500, 000 
1960 estimated supplemental appropriation 4, 000, 000 
Total appropriation : 2, 037, 500, 000 
1961 appropriation request ' 2, 083, 000, 000 
Net change requested - 45, 500, 000 

1961 budget 1961 House 

estimate allowance 


Increases: 


For mandatory items 
For payments to recipients 


Aid to dependent children ; $29 900, 000 £29, 900, 000 

Aid to the Llind ‘ 3 1,000, 000 | 1. 000, 000 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled __-- el i 12, 800, 000 | 12, 800, 000 
Total increase for payments to recipients aba 2 43, 700, 000 | 43, 


700, 000 


For State and local administration: 


Old-age assistance a E s lane 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Aid to dependent children ace a sale nde 2 900, 000 | 2, 900, 000 
Aid to the blind_- 7 ; die 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled i co 2, 000, 090 | 2, 000, 000 
= | . 

Total increase for State and local administration_._......---- 6, 000, 000 | 6, 000, G00 


Total increases pa keis 49, 700, 000 | 49, 700, 000 
Decrease: For payments to recipients: Old-age assistance -4, 200,000 | —4, 200, 000 


Net change in appropriation +45, 500,000 | +45, 500, 000 
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Public assistance: 


States and territories 


Alabama. 
Alaska... 
Arizona sl 
Arkansas__--- 
California... .._-- 
Colorado. ___-- 
Connecticut 
Delaware___. 

District of Columbia. 
Florida_- gee 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

SS Se 
ie ae nag 
ier eacaniiieinniatniin 
ee 
aires elena ee Gute 
Se 
OO ee 
se 
Maryland. 


Massachusetts.............--- 
OSS ee 
Eee See 
sree NS 
i ee es 
a ae ee 


Nebraska.. 
Nevada 


New nnn : 


New Jersey. 
New Mexico 
New York... 


North Carolina..............- 
ortn Deeee.............. ea 


Ohio 


st clas ai eae ago3 


Oregon _- 


South Carolina__-_-_-_--- 


isa a caenrtewgek wceminioie’ 


Washington. 


West Virginia. _____-- aA 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 
Guam. : 
Puerto Rico 


Pennsylvania______-_---_-_-_--- 
ne dee 
South Dakota___._.------_--- 
| | SEE en 


| 














Estimated obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 1961' 

















Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age dependent Aid to the | permanently 
assistance | children blind and totally Total 
| disabled 
“a sia : 
$41, 824, 600 $7, 020, 400 $590, 700 $4, 661, 200 $54, 096, 900 
716, 800 1, 046, 100 | BRO oS Joeusaccuce 1, 817, 100 
7, 600, 100 8, 187, 100 OT ian 16, 292, 700 
24, 815, 300 4, 623, 300 1, 017, 200 2, 913, 300 33, 369, 100 
137, 334, 500 | 76, 717, 400 7, 919, 600 4, 653, 700 226, 625, 200 
25, 219, 800 7, 810, 900 145, 500 3, 494, 500 36, 670, 700 
7, 540, 800 6, 958, 900 165, 900 1, 342, 600 16, 018, 200 
588, 100 1, 321, 000 149, 800 214, 500 2, 273, 400 
1,602,800 | 4, 864, 100 126, 800 1, 571, 900 8, 165, 600 
32, 844, 300 18, 769, 000 1, 354, 900 5, 097, 100 58, 065, 300 
42, 521, 400 13, 684, 200 1, 756, 300 10, 438, 400 68, 400, 300 
734,100} 2, 765, 400 | 51, 600 649, 700 4, 200, 800 
4,112,400 | —-2, 150, 600 | 109, 700 | 660, 300 7, 033, 000 
40, 077, 000 40, 519, 800 1, 786,700 | 10, 910, 600 93, 294, 100 
13, 524, 900 11, 038, 600 1, 085, 900 |... -- 25, 649, 400 
19, 800, 400 | 9, 576, 900 872, 000 | 1, 000, 000 31, 249, 300 
16,391,400 | ‘6, 451, 800 354, 900 2, 685, 700 25, 883, 800 
22,797,900 | 16, 174, 400 1, 332, 900 3, 775, 100 44, 080, 300 
72, 241,700 | 23, 444, 100 1, 615, 300 8, 940, 900 106, 242, 000 
6, 682, 300 5, 441, 700 268, 300 1, 280, 000 13, 672, 300 
4,649,500 | 9, 785, 400 | 239, 600 3, 466, 800 18, 141, 300 
44, 303, 200 14, 545, 000 1, 188, 400 6, 341, 400 66, 378, 000 
33, 154, 700 26, 338, 100 949, 700 2, 565, 200 63, 007, 700 
25, 672, 100 9, 879, 800 660, 500 1, 392, 600 37, 605, 000 
23,818,200 | 8, 858, 700 2, 345, 500 3, 271, 800 38, 294, 200 
56, 761, 100 23, 195, 200 2, 443, 300 8, 789, 100 91, 188, 7 
3, 661, 900 2, 008, 800 | 212, 400 909, 800 6, 792, 900 
8, 804, 300 2, 942, 900 557, 700 | 1, 067, 700 13, 372, 600 
1, 391, 700 938, 700 WO bicnncdceiticees 2, 433, 400 
2, 740, 600 | 1, 181, 700 141, 100 275, 600 4, 339, 000 
10,000,400 | 10, 542, 000 545,900 | 3, 947, 300 25, 035, 600 
6, 260,300 | 8, 640, 400 240, 400 | 1, 557, 100 16, 698, 200 
46, 869,700 | 77, 511, 900 2,442,900 | 23, 775, 000 150, 599, 500 
19, 515, 500 21, 059, 600 2,648,500 | 9, 225, 800 52, 449, 400 
4,232,000 | 2, 012, 300 65, 900 746, 100 7, 056, 300 
43, 328,700 | 25, 086, 000 2, 049, 200 6, 534, 900 76, 998, 800 
52, 033,400 | 18, 193, 600 1, 131, 700 6, 042, 800 77, 401, 500 
9, 352, 900 5, 457, 600 150, 300 3, 152, 7 18, 113, 500 
25, 528, 800 50, 420, 300 3, 458, 300 8, 619, 300 88, 026, 7 
3, 650, 500 4, 541, 400 | 67, 400 1, 682, 500 9, 941, 800 
12, 142, 300 5, 843, 800 712, 800 3, 045, 7 21, 744, 600 
4, 741, 400 3, 162, 900 93, 200 706, 500 8, 704, 000 
22, 980, 700 16, 534, 800 1, 320, 200 4, 040, 000 44, 875, 700 
101, 979, 000 18, 433, 100 3, 300, 800 3, 048, 500 126, 761, 400 
4, 484, 300 3, 763, 400 119, 500 1, 441, 800 9, 809, 000 
2, 883, 200 1, 331, 000 69, 700 504, 700 4, 788, 600 
5, 872, 200 8, 092, 000 632, 600 3, 114, 800 17, 711, 600 
26, 449, 100 10, 639, 600 395, 800 3, 696, 000 41, 180, 500 
6, 769, 300 18, 284, 800 401, 600 3, 005, 700 28, 461, 400 
19, 245, 700 9, 216, 100 581, 600 860, 700 29, 904, 100 
1, 820, 100 800, 000 37, 600 322, 800 2, 980, 500 
105, 200 228, 600 5, 200 61, 000 400, 000 
2, 114, 000 5, 010, 800 102, 800 1, 272, 400 8, 500, 000 
99, 400 81, 000 4, 200 20, 400 205, 000 
1, 156, 386, 000 693, 127, 000 50, 683, 000 | 182, 804, 000 | 2, 083, 000, 000 


1 Excludes $17,500,000, representing the Federal share of collections and adjustments for prior years, that. 
the States will have available for expenditure during the year. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. The grants to States for public assistance. 

It is nice to have you here this morning, Miss Goodwin. 

Do you want to file your full statement for the record and then make 
any comments you see fit? 


Miss Goopwin. 


ments. 


Yes, sir. 


We have a full statement on the grants 
and on the salaries and expenses—if we may file both of those state- 


There are these two parts to our appropriations. 


Senator Hitt. Your full statement concerning public assistance 
grants will appear in the record at this point. 


orem teeta 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY D1REcTOR, BurREAU or PuBLic AssISTANCE, SocraAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION, FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR PuBLIC ASSISTANCE, BUREAU OF 
Pusiic ASSISTANCE 


Twenty-five years ago the Social Security Act authorized Federal grants to 
States to pay part of the costs of aiding people who are old or blind and chil- 
dren who have been deprived of parental support or care. Ten years ago 
Congress added Federal grants to States to help people who are permanently 
and totally disabled. People aided under these four assistance programs have 
one condition in common. They do not have enough income to maintain them- 
selves at the minimum living standard set by the State in which they live. 
Hence they are considered to be in need and are entitled to assistance to supple- 
ment whatever resources they may have. Many States also provide other serv- 
ices, which, coupled with the assistance, are designed to help needy persons 
achieve as much economic and personal independence as possible. Both the 
adequacy of financial assistance and the number and quality of the other serv- 
ices provided depend on the financial ability and willingness of the States to 
provide their share of the funds needed to finance the programs. The amount 
of the Federal grant to a State depends upon what the State itself spends. 

Grants to the States for assistance and administration are based on plans 
they submit for each program. These plans must be approved by the Social 
Security Administration as meeting the requirements of the Social Security Act. 
To be approved, the State plan must be in operation throughout the State. The 
State must share in the cost, and a single State agency must administer the 
plan or supervise administration. The aid must be given in money directly to 
the needy person or to his judicially appointed legal representative, except that 
the State agency may pay doctors, hospitals and other suppliers of medical 
care for medical services they provide to needy recipients. The State agency 
must provide, if requested, a fair hearing for any person whose application for 
aid is denied or whose payment is decreased or stopped. These requirements of 
the Federal law are intended to ensure that Federal money is used equitably 
and for the purpose for which Congress appropriates it. 


PROGRAM COVERAGE 


Today, approved plans for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children and 
aid to-the blind are in operation in.all 54 jurisdictions (the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) ; with approval of the 
Iowa plan, now under review, all but four of these jurisdictions—Alaska, 
Arizona, Indiana, and Nevada—will have approved plans for the program 
of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


FORMULA FOR DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF FEDERAL GRANTS 


The formula for Federal financial participation in assistance payments has 
been changed six times in the last 25 years. Each change increased the rate 
of Federal participation in the State’s expenditures for assistance payments. 

The Federal Government now shares in payments to recipients up to a 
monthly maximum average expenditure of $65 per recipient of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind and aid to the permanently and totally disabled and $30 per 
recipient of aid to dependent children. The average monthly amount is based 
on expenditures for money payments and payments to vendors for medical or 
remedial care. 

Within these maximums, the Federal Government provides fourth-fifths of the 
first $30 per recipient in the adult categories, and fourteen-seventeenths of the 
first $17 per recipient of aid to dependent children. 

The Federal share of the balance of the average payment varies among States 
depending upon their per capita income. Thus, for States at or above the 
national average in per capita income, the Federal share in the second part of 
the payment is 50 percent and for States below the national average, the 
Federal share increases as per capita income declines rising to a maximum of 
65 percent for States at the bottom of the income scale. 

The foregoing provisions apply in all jurisdictions except Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands; for these jurisdictions the Federal share is one-half 
of total expenditures within a maximum monthly average of $35 per recipient 
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in the adult categories and $18 per recipient of aid to dependent children. The 
Federal share in these three jurisdictions is further limited by ceilings on the 
amount of Federal grants for assistance and State and local administration. 
The ceilings are $400,000 for Guam, $8,500,000 for Puerto Rico and $300,000 for 
the Virgin Islands. 

In all 54 jurisdictions, the Federal share of expenditures for State and local] 
administration of the programs is one-half. 


ESTIMATED COSTS, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


For 1961, total Federal, State, and local expenditures for assistance and ad- 
ministration are estimated at $3.6 billion. Of this amount, the Federal share is 
estimated at $2,100,500,000 of which $17.5 million will be met from the Federal 
share of collections and adjustments for prior years made by the States during 
the fiscal year 1961. Thus the appropriation request is $2,083 million. 

The appropriation request is $39.5 million more than the appropriation for 
1960 plus the proposed supplemental of $10 million for that year. About half 
the total increase is attributable to higher average payments per recipient. The 
balance is due to an estimated increase in the numbers of recipients under all 
programs except old-age assistance, and to an increase in the costs of State and 
local administration in line with increases in the costs of administering other 
State and local functions. 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Number of recipients——The program of old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance has very substantially reduced the need for public assistance among the 
aged and among children whose fathers are dead, and it will have an increasing 
effect in reducing the number of disabled who would otherwise receive public 
assistance. No resource comparable to the insurance program is available for 
children who need assistance because their parents are physically or mentally 
handicapped or are divorced, separated, or unmarried. Such children now 
represent the overwhelming majority cared for under the program of aid to 
dependent children. For these children, public assistance is the only resource 
when family income is lacking. For almost 2 years the number of persons receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children has exceeded the number receiving old-age assist- 
ance, and the margin between the two programs widens as the number receiving 
rid to dependent children advances and the number of old-age assistance 
recipients continues to decline. 

For 1961, the number of recipients of old-age assistance is expected to continue 
to decline and the number of receiving aid to the blind is expected to increase 
at the low rate prevailing in the fiscal venr 1959, The rate of increase projected 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled is about the same as that for the 
last half of the fiscal year 1959 when the rate slackened following the rapid 
growth of new programs in California and Texas. 

The increase in the number of recipients of aid to dependent children pro- 
jected from 1960 to 1961 is based on the assumption that 1961 will be a full year 
of high employment. It has been assumed that the recipient rate, i.e., the num- 
ber of children per 1,000 under 18 to be aided, will be about the same in 1961 as 
in 1960: thus, the total number to receive assistance will increase slightly in 1961 
because of the continued growth in the child population. 

Average monthly payments.—The continuing increase in cost of living will 
probably result in further payment increases in States that are able to finance 
higher payments. The increasing costs of medical care are a major factor in 
payment increases in the adult categories. 

Under all programs most of the proiected increase in the average monthly 
payment per recipient will be financed from State-local funds. This occurs be- 
cause under the matching formula now in effect more than half the recipients of 
old-age assistance and nearly one-half the recipients in the other three programs 
live in States that are now receiving the maximum Federal monthly amount 
per recipient to which thev_are entitled under the formulas for Federal partici- 
pation currently in effect. Thus while the average monthly amount per recipient 
to be paid from Federal funds will increase somewhat, the proportion of total 
payments financed from Federal funds is expected to decline from 1960 to 1961. 

State and local administration.—The total amount to be expended for State 
and local administration of the four assistance programs is estimated at $280.7 
million. of which the Federal Government will contribute about one-half. Thus 
the Federal share is estimated at $139 million for 1961, $6 million more than in 
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the preceding year. The Federal share of $133 million estimated for 1960 is 
about $8 million more than the amount actually expended in the fiscal year 1959, 
About 86 percent of the administrative expense is for personal services in State 
and local public assistance agencies. 

The additional expenditures in 1961 over 1960 include an amount for salary 
increases, which will be given to all State and local employees including those 
who administer public assistance. These increases, which account for almost 
three-fifths of the total rise in costs, are primarily to compensate for rises in 
the cost of living, although some are due to within-grade promotions under estab- 
lished compensation plans. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE—COSTS OF STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Senate Report No. 425 (on Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies appropriation bill, 1960) noted that while the 
Department had estimated fewer recipients of old-age assistance and a slightly 
smaller total amount of payments in 1960 than in 1959, the estimated expense of 
State and local administration of the old-age assistance program was expected to 
increase. Though aware of the general increases in the costs of administering 
governmental functions, due primarily to the need for higher salary levels to 
attract competent and well-trained personnel, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated that it “would view with great concern a continuation of a trend 
of higher and higher costs of administration of what is becoming a smaller pro- 
gram in terms of total money dispensed and number of recipients.” 

The budget for 1961 projects an increase of $1 million from 1960 in the Fed- 
eral share of expenditures for State and local administration of old-age assist- 
ance. This increase is about 70 percent of the estimated increase of $1,400,000 
in 1960 over 1959. 

In light of the comment in the Senate report, the Department has examined 
recent trends in the estimated number of employees (full-time equivalents) work- 
ing on the old-age assistance program and in the number of old-age assistance 
recipients. During the 4 years ended in June 1959 the number of people admin- 
istering old-age assistance declined from 24,900 to 23,200, or about 7 percent. 
Over the same period the number of recipients of old-age assistance declined 
only about 5 percent. Thus it is apparent that the number of staff has de- 
clined not only in absolute numbers but also in relation to the number of people 
served by the program. Over the same 4-year period, however, the costs of 
State and local administration increased almost 18 percent. This rise in costs is 
attributable to increases in salaries, given for the reasons noted above, and to 
increased costs of other items of administration such as travel. The average 
monthly salary of State and local employees working on public assistance was 
$351 in 1958. slightly lower than the average for all State and local employees 
($365) and well below the average for school employees ($399). 

As a result of the decline in the number of staff working on the old-age assist- 
ance program, a number of States continue to have such high caseloads per visi- 
tor for this as well as other programs that they are unable to provide services 
to applicants and recipients to help them attain the maximum degree of self- 
eare. To achieve this objective most State agencies would have to increase the 
number of staff in relation to the number of people to be served either by adding 
some ndditional staff or by retaining staff as the number of recipients declines. 
Thongh some progress in reducing caseloads per visitor has been made in some 
States, in general they remain high in many States. 


REPORT REQUESTED BY SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Senate Appropriations Committee Report No. 425 (on the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation bill, 1960) requested the Department to sub- 
mit, during the 2d session of the 86th Congress, a report “in regard to the prob- 
lems giving rise to the increased number of illegitimate births, and in particular 
to its impact on the aid to dependent children program.” The Department has 
assigned high priority to the report, which is in the process of submittal. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Goopwin. To make a short summary statement, the grants, 
as you know, cover the four categories of assistance. It was 25 years 
ago that the first three were authorized. 
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Ten years ago the Congress added the Federal grants for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. All people that receive assistance 
have one condition in common. That is, they do not have enough 
income to maintain themselves at the standard set by the State in 
which they live. 

APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The appropriation request for 1961 is $2,083 million, which is the 
amount allowed by the House. This amount is $45.5 million more 
than the appropriation for 1960 plus the anticipated supplemental of 
$4 million for that year. About half of the total increase is attribut- 
able to higher average payments per recipient. The balance is due 
to an estimated increase in numbers of recipients under all programs, 
except old-age assistance, and to an increase in the costs of State and 
local administration in line with increases in costs of administering 
other State and local functions. 

Last year the Senate Appropriations Committee noted that al- 
though the number of recipients of old-age assistance was estimated 
to decline in 1960, the estimated amount for State and local adminis- 
tration of this program was larger than in the preceding year. The 
same situation exists with respect to the 1961 budget, and I should like 
to explain why this occurs. 

Senator Hiiu. I would be very much interested. 

I would say, if I might interrupt, that I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives in 1935, when we passed the Social Security Act. 
And I, along with most of the Members of the House, passed that 
act or voted for the act. We passed it with the belief, however, that 
the OASI would soon take care of our aged problem, and that your 
public assistance program, through the years—well, to use General 
MacArthur’s phrase about ‘an old soldier fading away’’—might fade 
out. But instead of that, there has been a constant increase, has 
there not? 

Miss Goopwin. There has been an increase in the expenditures. 

Senator Hitt. The Congress, of course, has increased the Federal 
contribution to the recipients; is that not true? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, that is correct. 


COST OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Senator Hixu. Incidentally, I do not suppose you recall, but you 
might supply this for the record. What was the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the first year of old-age assistance? We might take the first 
year and also the second year, having in mind it probably took a year 
to get the program going well. 

Miss Goopwin. May I ask Mrs. West to comment? 

Mr. Mircue.i. Maybe we can insert that in the record. Could I 
make one observation? 

Senator Hiut. Yes, I would be glad to have any observation, be- 
cause this question often comes up as to the cost of this program. 
Make any observation you see fit. 

Mr. Mircue.ty. Yes. The comment that you made is made quite 
frequently, and it is perfectly obvious that there was broadcast at 
that time a feeling that ultimately the old-age and survivors insurance 
program would take over the total need. But we have made a rather 
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careful review of the records in that respect, and those who proposed 
the legislation were at considerable pains to indicate that there would 
almost forever be a continuing load that would not be met by the 
social insurance; because no social insurance system could ever be so 
complete, without being too liberal, as to provide for the necessities 
of every person in our economy. 

And if you will recall, back in 1935, the act then only provided old- 
age benefits. 

Senator Hin. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Mircue ui. And there were a lot of other people in the popula- 
tion besides the aged—dependent children, and the others, well, every- 
body in the oun 

Senator Hitt. Many that were not covered in the basic act of 
1935? 

Mr. Mircuetu. That is right. And of course a considerable num- 
ber of them have been covered in the interval. But we are still con- 
fronted with the problem of getting everybody into the social insurance 
system and also getting a level of benefits that is sufficient to eliminate 
need in respect to all of these people. 

So, so far as we can see—and we have devoted a lot of time to the 
consideration of this—it is going to be a long time before the public 
assistance programs disappear, if they ever disappear. We have a 
rising population. We have an increasing cost of living, increasing 
wages, and so on, all of which have a bearing on the relationship of 
the assistance to the insurance system. 





LIFESPAN EXTENDED 


Senator Hitt. Then another thing is that we have very much 
extended the average lifespan. 

Mr. MircHE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Wzst. Mr. Chairman, the Federal share of old-age assistance 
in the first full year of operation was $119 million, and that repre- 
sented 48.8 percent of the total amount expended. That was in the 
fiscal year 1937. And in the fiscal year 1959, which is the last period 
for which we have actual data, the amount was $1,092 million. 

But at that time the Federal share of the total, because of the 
changes that were made by the Congress, had risen to 58.8 percent of 
the total amount expended. And that change in the percentage 
occurred as a result of a series of amendments that raised the rate of 
Federal participation in the payments by increasing amounts on the 
first fraction and raising the maximum in which the Federal Govern- 
ment would participate. 

Senator Hit. Well, that is a very interesting statement and cer- 
tainly carries much explanation with it. 


STATE AND FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


I wonder if you could supply us for the record the table or chart 
broken down State by State, as to what each State is contributing 
today and how much the Federal Government is contributing, so that 
we would know right up to date. 

Mrs. West. Yes. 

Mr. MircHeE.u. Yes, we will be very glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 1.—Special types of public assistance—Expenditures for assistance and 
administration, by source of funds, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 


{Amount in thousands] 











} Federal funds State funds Local funds 
State | Total 
Amount Percent Amount Percent | Amount | Percent 

Total _- Aes $3, 399, 803 | $1,972,918 58.0 | $1, 136, 020 33.4 | $290, 865 8.6 
Alabama : 68, 851 51, 319 74.5 17, 472 | 25. 4 60 an 
Alaska 2,711 1, 769 65. 2 942 34.8 
Arizona 18, 613 13, 449 72.3 5, 154 27.7 10 aa 
Arkansas... 43, 306 | 31, 825 de. § 11, 481 26.5 
California 464, 096 217, 969 47.0 182, 289 | 39.3 63, 839 13.8 
Colorado . 77, 989 | 35, 304 ‘5.3 | 39, 146 50. 2 3, 539 | 4.5 
Connecticut _ - | 40, 222 15, 604 38. 8 24, 619 61.2 | 
Delaware 3, 454 2, 326 67.3 SSS | 25. 7 240 7.0 
District of Columbia 11,918 | 7, 052 | 59. 2 4, 866 | 40.8 
Florida 75, 835 53, 992 71.2 21, 843 | 28. 8 
Georgia 8&8, 188 64, 218 72.8 20, 198 | 22.9 3, 772 ‘i2 
Hawaii-_ - 6, 725 | 3, 953 58.8 | 2,772 41.2 
Idaho 10, 823 | 6, 748 | 62.4 4, 056 37.5 19 2 
Illinois 160, 833 88,113 54.8 72, 720 45,2 
Indiana_- 39, 951 25, 387 63. 5 8, 594 21.5 5, 970 | 14.9 
Iowa 48, 097 28, 921 60.1 16, 138 | 33. 6 3, 037 | 6.3 
Kansas 44, 071 24, 831 56.3 10, 149 23.0 9, 092 | 20.6 
Kentucky 55, 490 41, 468 74.7 14, 022 25. 3 | 
Louisiana 144, 392 68. 5 45, 503 31.5 
Maine ‘ 17, 497 70.5 | 4,413 25.2 757 4.3 
Maryland ‘ 24,015 64.8 | 5, 546 23. 1 2, 914 12. 1 
Massachusetts - 149, 219 42.6 56, 301 | 37.7 29, 351 | 19.7 
Michigan 108, 193 5. 7 | 42, 341 | 39. 1 5, 574 | 5.2 
Minnesota. -- 72, 133 0.9 17, 928 | 24.9 17, 480 | 24. 2 
Mississippi 45, 897 77.9 | 9, 985 | 21.8 168 | Ja 
Missouri 127, 328 67.6 41, 205 32. 4 97 an 
Montana 10, 967 61.5 2, 632 24.0 1, 587 14.5 
Nebraska | 19, 873 65. 6 6, 053 30.5 791 4.0 
Nevada 3, 801 60.3 1, 150 30.3 357 9.4 
New Hampshire - 7, 430 56.9 1, 968 26. 5 1, 234 | 16.6 
New Jersey 533 | 46.6 12, 466 25. 7 13, 434 27.7 
New Mexico 70.9 5, 968 29. 1 
New York. 45.1 | 90, 446 27.8 88, 298 | 27.1 
North Carolina 75.4 | 7, 823 12.5 7, 522 | 12.1 
North Dakota 53.7 | 4,553 | 36. 4 1, 244 | 9.9 
Ohio 61.9 37, 632 31.3 8, 157 6.8 
Oklahoma 62.3 44,015 37.7 
Oregon 51.1 12, 624 35. 7 4, 661 13.2 
Pennsylvania 58. 7 55, 137 | 41.3 
Puerto Rico 19.3 &, 645 50.7 
Rhode Island 54.7 7,611 45.3 o 
South Carolina_ - 28, 036 75.7 6,719 | 24.0 80 | a 
South Dakota 70. 2 | 3, 376 | 29.3 54 | 5 
Tennessee. 74.7 11, 554 | 20.7 j 4.6 
Texas 72.0 | 47, 895 | 28. 0 5 (1) 
Utah 63. 1 | 5, 432 | 36.9 5 () 
Vermont 70,1 | 1,717 | 27.4 157 | 2.5 
Virgin Islands. 395 49.9 198 | 50. 1 = 
Virginia 21, 980 74.0 2, 940 | 13.4 2, 774 | 12.6 
Washington 92, 288 45,2 50, 588 | 54.8 
West Virginia 35, 662 | 75.1 | 8, 629 | 24. 2 NW 
Wisconsin _ - 56, 154 51.6 16, 669 | 29.7 18.7 
Wyoming 5, 125 56. 1 1,010 | 19.7 | 24, 2 








1 Less than 0.05 percent 
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TABLE 2.-—Uld-age assistance—Exrpenditures for assistance and administration, by 
source of funds, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 


[Amounts in thousands) 


Federal funds 





State funds 





State Total ja 
Amount Percent Amount 

Total... $1, 973, 085 | $1, 149, 520 58.3 $691, 72% 
Alabama 54, 758 40, 338 73.7 14, 386 
Alaska 1, 189 734 61.8 454 
Arizona 9, 618 6, 792 70. 6 2, 822 
Arkansas---__- 33, 021 23, 873 72 3 9, 148 
California 287, 112 138, 633 48 3 120, 489 
Colorado 61, 658 25, 102 40 7 36, 195 
Connecticut 8,018 37.0 13, 646 
Delaware 637 66 0 328 
District of Columbia_ 1, 608 60.7 1,043 
Florida 32, 259 68. 4 14, 871 
Georgia 41, 492 72.5 13, 317 
Hawaii 693 63 2 404 
Idaho 4,170 67.5 2. 003 
Illinois 41, 202 57.7 30, 260 
Indiana 14, 140 61.4 5, 103 
lowa 19, 860 60.8 12,718 
Kansas 16, 469 56 0 7, 039 
Kentucky 22, 301 73.8 7, 899 
Louisiana 68, 629 67 0 33, 795 
Maine 6, 364 69.5 2, 799 
Maryland 4, 486 63.2 1, 502 
Massachusetts - 44,045 42.9 39, 896 
Michigan 33, 824 57.2 23, 103 
Minnesota 26, 201 51.2 12, 992 
Mississippi 23, 855 78 2 6. 553 
Missouri 56, 178 66. 6 28, ORD 
Montana 3. 857 62 9 1 525 
Nebraska. 8. 889 65 2 4.115 
Nevada 1, 361 58 9 692 
New Hampshire 2, 765 59 3 799 
New Jersey 10, 270 8 3 6, 253 
New Mexico 5, 728 70 3 2,419 
New York 48, 231 41.5 34, 203 
North Carolina 18, 441 74 5 3, 348 
North Dakota 4,259 53.4 3, 205 
Ohio 45, 491 59 5 : 
Oklahoma. ._- 50, 763 61.1 
Oregon 9, 727 51.8 
Pennsylvania 24, 118 61.6 
Puerto Rico 2, 278 50. 0 
Rhode Island 3, 615 53 
South Carolina 12, 394 74 6 
South Dakota 4, 652 69 8 
Tennessee 22, 484 73.2 
Texas_ 99, 227 70.8 
Utah 4. 663 66 9 
Vermont 2, 835 70.1 
Virgin Islands 100 49.8 
Virginia 5, 832 73.1 
Washington 27,310 45 6 
West V rginia 7,010 75.0 
Wisconsin_. 19, 449 53.9 
Wyoming 1, 865 57.0 








1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 3.—Aid to dependent children—Expenditures for assistance and administra- TAR 
tion, by source of funds, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 


{Amounts in thousands] 


a 
' 7 1 | 
































| 
| Federal funds State funds Local funds 
State | MR hemes rae = : et ta IB al 
| Amount Percent Amount Percent | Amount Percent 
| } | 
RET, — a at Sane mei eee eee nae ce 
Total __| $1,056,618 | $624, 305 59.1} $313, 111 29.6 | $119, 202 11.3 
} _ —_|—— —S —— — ———_ — Se ED 
Alabama... shovels 8, 143 6, 434 79.0 | 1, 690 20.7 | 19 2 Alab 
EE a ccninas i 1, 436 | 985 | 68.6 452 31.4 <<" fo 
Arizona. - 8, 325 6, 206 74.6 2, 113 25. 4 | 6 An 2a 
Arkansas... 5, 734 | 4, 595 80. 1 1, 139 | 19.9 cecal Arka 
California | 151, 566 68, 699 45.3 51, 109 33.7] 31,7! 21.0 | Calif 
Colorado. ig 11, 303 7, 087 62.7 2, 018 17.9 2, 198 19.4 | Color 
Connecticut-...-.--- | 14, 485 6, 236 43.0 8, 249 | 57.0 z y 7 oo or 
Delaware 1, 940 | 1, 367 70.5 333 | 17.2 240 12.4 ee 
District of Columbia - _- 6, 716 4, 025 59.9 2, 690 Wha tere Me tain Distt 
Florida.__.. 21, 114 16, 679 79.0 4, 436 21.0 at Fler 
Georgia. --..- aii 17, 537 13, 186 75.2 3, 593 20. 5 758 | 4.3 a 
Hawaii. ; 4, 539 2, 655 58. 5 1, 885 41.5 fom 
Idaho-- : 3, 617 i, 936 53.5 1, 673 46.3 8 2 web) 
Illinois.--------- 66, 863 35, 599 53.2 31) 264 46.8 ee Idahe 
Indiana. - 15,099 | 10, 211 67. 6 2, 757 18.3] 2,131 14. — 
Iowa. : 13, 835 | 8, 236 | 59. 5 3, 023 21.9 2, 576 18.6 — India 
Kansas... 9, 619 5, 664 58.9 1, 948 20.3 | 2,007 20.9 ae 
Kentucky-- inne’ 19, 218 14, 865 77.3 4, 353 22.7 4 ont 
Louisiana. - 28, 647 21, 392 | 74.7 7, 255 25.3 ees ent 
Maine __- 6, 493 4, 757 73.3 979 | 15.1 757 11.7 Louis 
Maryland...___- 12,177 8, 147 66.9 3,095 | 25.4 935 7.7 Main 
Massachusetts... ..-_--- 28, 625 12, 940 45.2 8, 787 30.7 6, 898 24.1 Mary 
Michigan. ._- 2 43, 160 23, 515 54.5 16, 766 38.8 2, 879 6.7 Mass 
Minnesota __- 17, 839 8, 774 49. 2 4, 303 24.1 4, 762 26. 7 Mich 
Mississippi-_- | 9, 568 7,516| 78.6 2, 003 20.9 50 5 Mint 
Missouri........-------- 27, 618 20, 198 73. 1 7, 392 26.8 28 a Missi 
Montana... a 3, 094 1, 880 | 60.8 795 | 25.7 | 419 | 13.6 | Miss 
Nebraska. _ _- a 3, 829 2, 724 71.1 1, 090 28.5 15 ‘4 | Mont 
Nevada. . 1, 239 21 66.3 316 25.5 101 8.2 Nebr 
New Hampshire- - ------- 2, 082 1, 107 | 53.2 | 975 | ee bo Lk Neva 
New Jersey-....--------- 18, 833 8,557| 45.4 4, 370 23.2| 5, 906 31.44 New 
New Mexico. _..---- oe 10, 172 7, 339 72.2 2, 832 | 27.8 - lnnseaaa = 
New York.........------| 150,627 73, 768 49.0 38, 961 25.9 | 37, 898 | 25.2 New 
North Carolina- --------- 24, 338 19, 059 78.3 2, 689 11.1 | 2, 589 | 10.6 New 
North Dakota-.....--..--- 3, 178 1, 791 56. 4 776 24.4 610 19.2 Nort! 
Ohio_- chek 31, 785 21, 741 68.4 3, 609 | 11.4 6, 435 20.2 | Nortl 
Ne cu ncaa 22, 539 15, 863 70.4 6, 677 29. 6 a Ohio 
Oregon... st 10, 648 5, 475 51.4 3, 800 35.7 1, 373 12.9 Oklat 
Pennsylvania- ---------- 67, 598 43, 337 64. 1 24, 261 35.9 : - Oregc 
Puerto Rico... ss 9, 576 4, 668 48.7 4, 908 51.3 ianiaiiedien , Penn 
Rhode Island. - -- - 7, 293 4, 167 7.1 3, 126 42.9 ; ; Puert 
South Carolina......-.---| 6, 887 5, 479 | 79.6 1, 382 20.1 26 -4 | Rhod 
South Dakota--- on 3, 924 2, 793 71.2 1, 111 28.3 20 ‘5 | Soutk 
Tennessee... --- oe 19, 199 14, 939 77.8 3, 507 18.3 753 3.9 —  Soutt 
Texas _- eau - 23, 214 18, 473 79. 6 4, 736 | 20. 4 5 (') Tenn 
ee an F 5, 745 3, 369 58. 6 2, 373 41.3 3 a lexas 
Vermont. 1, 563 1, 100 70. 4 305 19.5 157 10.1 Utah 
Virgin Islands__-_- uae 151 75 49.9 76 SOE Fics onceas Bente Verm 
Ras Soha anaes cs 9, 628 | 7, 349 76.3 1, 133 11.8 1, 146 11.9 Virgit 
Washington___-- ui 23, 697 10, 856 45.8 12, 840 54.2 kuna tease Virgit 
West Virginia. 2 22, 139 16, 700 75.4 5, 344 24. 1 95 4 Wash 
Wisconsin... 17, 128 | 8, 267 48.3 5, 537 32.3 3, 325 19.4 — West 
Weaning. /-..-......4 1, 294 702 54.3 | 275 21.3 316 24.4 Wisec 
| Wyor 
Ic ON in 
1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 4.—Aid to the blind—Expenditures for assistance and administration, by 
source of funds, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 


[Amounts in thousands] 












































! 
| Federal funds State funds Local funds 
State Total | baa cated 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 

FON vedweesccnen $96, 806 $48, 053 49.6 $40, 611 42.0 $8, 142 8.4 
I ec ctiitnn siaetmn i 690 529 76.7 160 23.3 (‘) 1 
BIRGER. .cncnn isciin insarteoelanueton 86 50 57.8 36 BS Baiewacinna cd Racenteiiainias, 
Arizona. __...-- ocean 670 451 67.4 218 32.6 (!) (2) 
DN ne canckadaees 1, 330 946 71.1 384 BEE E hicevenctnie bade 
CED. oocccscsousuch 19, 422 7, 656 39. 4 8, 468 43.6 3, 299 17.0 
CONBOGR...occntcowseecane 325 176 54.1 85 26. 1 64 19.8 
Icon ioc open vai 420 166 39.5 254 GO Bits caasés a tivceseeesas 
Delaware sai maple weil ania 257 146 56.8 lll GEE Ei.ndcmnendbnlnaenididien 
District of Columbia-_--_-_- 207 121 58. 6 86 Me b. cceows biaauinae 
PP ivckccwueseenntosinens 1, 888 1, 268 67.2 620 EE Boi rcenanectieliedis 
0 RS Sore 2, 284 1, 627 721.2 560 24.5 97 4.2 
TEE na cnvnepaweaeacdiin 82 AY 59.3 33 GE Sevbkdnnscns tackeabeens 
Se cinbdiecsennKaseler 156 98 63.3 57; 36.5] () 2 
Ps <hnicismins 6-weruiiniaine 3, 377 1, 725 51.1 1, 653 GTP A ore csxinoginaleh dn 
Rs cai cnins oweudmuie 1, 837 1,036 56. 4 734 40.0 66 3.6 
BGs ciricaoadh dike sedi piasiicaaeiaie 1,615 854 51.1 398 24.6 393 24.3 
a ae oe wi 658 345 52.4 171 26.0 142 21.6 
PE; cacacwnwsnacame 1, 735 1, 275 73.5 460 PG bec ccudkknniaatieaeien 
Ee epee 2, 461 1, 445 58.7 1,016 Shs ccnnnanestaiemieiainine 
a a 377 255 67.7 122 We Becca Nieetciaie 
TAG inne cari cncwiane 353 220 62.3 18 5.1 115 32.6 
Massachusetts - ----------] 3, 036 1,090 | 35.9 1, 946 | GOR Lids cscccns beens 
NE = ccenckmocusbwats 1,711 922 53.9 717 41.9 | 72 4.2 
DEIR inn onc ccccccns 1, 387 629 45.3 378 | 27.3 380 7.4 
Tho scicncoosmei weed 2, 806 | 2, 089 74.4 711 25.3 | 7 ‘2 
NR oda pati ctccuenne ates 4,171 | 2, 259 54.2 | 1,910 45.8 | 3 “sn 
OS 368 211 57.3 110 29.9 47 12.8 
NN i ne 1,000 540 54.0 387 38.7 | 73 7.3 
Nevada Seinen eae 253 lll 44.0 142 | BE iencsdueitiedadeiaae 
New Hampshire. - ----.-.- 234 | 134 57.4 100 GG Cmscutent as 
DO DUNUET cwaccncccecen 1,048 525 50.1 28 | 2.7 | 495 47.2 
New Mexico. .....---.---- 307 217 70.5 91 FD Live cceqnsie leeedaide 
ok. a 6, 057 2, 445 40.4 1, 866 30.8 1, 745 28.8 
North Carolina..........- 3, 349 2, 351 70.2 457 13.6 541 16.1 
North Dakota_._.....---- 97 60 61.4 34 34.9 | 4 3.7 
Niet ceeds as 3, 197 1, 966 61.5 1,076 33.7 155 4.8 
NR ed ac ndnicing cine 2,098 1,059 50.5 | 1,039 GOB icin sta eaaenitihdaia ae 
I Sean cack 311 153} 49.3 | 114 36.7 | 44 i4i 
Pennsylvania. -..-..--...- 13, 968 3, 539 25. 3 10, 429 | > ee aa 
Puerto Rico__-.-- eeaieiee 213 107 | 50.0 107 BI in -ccnsninn beatae 
Rhode Island ---.-------- 123 68 | 55.5 55 | EE idannspabeaostaeee z 
South Carolina_..-.--.-.-- 949 | 6$1 72.9 255 | 26.9 3 .3 
South Dakota___.-.------ 129 | 89 69.0 39 | 30.4 1 6 
IIIs kao dwncnewaes 1, 706 1,231 | 2.2 387 | 22.7 | 88 5.2 
ah centre cohen celina 4, 395 3, 060 69.6 1, 334 | 30.4 | () (?) 
SS ees 187 120 63.8 68 36. 2 (!) (2) 
TS. itlsnoceuneaeien 99 69 69. 7 30 de Scuneconentinniieakees 
Virgin Islands_.........-- 8 4 49.6 4 50. 4 binntinnweiaacaeeaeabtans tke 
Ec cc ondmidks xeeel 764 535 70.0 125 16.4 | 103 13.5 
ic oi atead oaiateicel 952 392 41.1 561 58.9 Saparoumdeiabcn jamais iat 
Wert Vireiie............. 538 395 73. 5 138 25. 6 | | 9 
PE oc ccunsnaninnien 1,051 549 | 52.2 307 29.2 195 | 18.5 
WIE 5 oo wcandaccccens 62 35 | 56.3 23 36.6 4 7.1 





1 Less than $500. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 5.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled—Expenditures for assistance 
and administration, by source of funds, fiscal year ended June 30, 1959 


{Amounts in thousands] 


Federal funds State funds Local funds 
State Total _ . r . ae 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount | Percent 
Total a. $273, 290 $151, 040 55.3 $90, 574 33. 1 $31. 676 | i. 6 
Alabama 5, 259 4,017 76.4 , 236 23.5 6 24 
Arkansas 3, 221 2,411 74.8 810 25. 2 . wicme aaa 
California 5, 996 2, 982 49.7 2, 22% 37. 1 791 13.2 
Colorado 4,703 2, 939 62.5 S48 18. 0 915 19.5 
Connecticut 3, 653 1, 183 32. 4 2, 470 67.6 i. 
Delaware 291 175 60. 1 116 PA lstaeaninantwawed 
District of Columbia- 2, 344 1, 297 55.3 1, 047 Ped tack aceguetioeccucs 
Florida . 5, 703 3, 786 66. 4 1, °16 33.6 oe 
Georgia 11, 124 7, 913 7.1 2, 728 24.5 483 4.3 
Hawaii : 1, 007 556 55. 3 450 Sg San eee 
Idaho 870 544 62. 6 323 37.2 2 3 
Illinois 19, 131 9, 587 50. 1 9, 544 49.9 sila aoe 
Kansas 4, 410 2, 353 53.4 991 22.5 1, 066 24.2 
Kentucky 4, 337 3, 027 69.8 1,310 MAD int ctusentabnonaueneas 
Louisiana 10, 860 7, 423 €8. 4 3, 437 MSE A cninigesmein tla Gulaaeale 
Maine : 1, 465 952 65. 0 513 OO to acaccsskeleenase 
Maryland . 4, 387 2, 703 61.6 931 21.2 754 17.2 
Massachusetts 14, 811 5, 492 37.1 5, 672 38. 3 3, 647 24.6 
Michigan 4, 162 | 2, 017 48.5 1, 754 | 2.2 390 9.4 
Minnesota 1, 720 1, 120 65. 1 255 | 14.8 345 20.0 
Mississippi 3, 023 2. 284 75.6 718 23.8 21 od 
Missouri 11, 226 7, 391 65.8 3, 824 34.1 ll om 
Montana 1, 378 800 58. 1 202 14.7 375 27.3 
Nebraska 1, 401 875 €2.4 461 32.9 66 4.7 
New Hampshire 447 220 49.3 94 21.0 133 29.7 
New Jersey 7, 386 3, 280 44.4 1,815 24. 6 », 291 31.0 
New Mexico 1, 861 1, 235 66. 4 626 33. 6 os ad 
New York 42, 703 22, 321 42.4 15, 416 29.3 14, 96 28.4 
North Carolina 9, 966 7, 198 72.2 1, 328 13.3 1, 440 14.4 
North Dakota 1, 272 611 48.0 37 22 124 v8 
Ohio 8, 851 5, 304 59.9 1, 979 22. 4 1, 568 17.7 
Oklahoma 9, 063 5, 019 55. 4 4, 044 Pe ficncasamieubemocate 
Oregon -t 5, 633 2, 724 48.4 2, 131 37.8 778 13.8 
Pennsylvania_ - -- 12, 773 7, 380 57.8 5, 392 | Be Niscacnicititicarbs cai enon 
Puerto Rico 2, 703 1, 352 50. 0 1, 352 50. 0 si 
Rhode Island 2, 678 1, 358 0.7 1, 320 WW Linnh awe beaedinee 5 
South Carolina 3, 575 2, 672 74.7 890 24.9 14 4 
South Dakota_.---- >. 791 544 68.8 242 30.6 5 F 
Tennessee. 4,125 2. 956 71.6 965 23.4 204 5.0 
Texas 3, 141 2, 144 68. 2 997 31.7 1 (‘) 
Utah . ° 1, 8382 1, 143 62.4 688 37. 6 1 (1) 
Vermont : z 560 387 | 69. 1 173 we late menininn Pacis a acaeene 
Virgin Islands_- a 37 18 50.0 18 DC acaineish emia aate ta 
Virginia_. ice ttn acacia 3, 607 2, 550 70. 7 547 | 15.2 10 14.1 
Washington__-_- ‘ 7,813 3, 143 40, 2 4, 670 59.8 eine bicnaibentiode 
West Virginia... LAS 3, 636 2, 672 73. 5 G28 25. 5 36 1.0 
W iseonsin.____... er 1, 859 705 37.9 548 29. 5 606 | 32.6 
W yoming waieicineeheoni 495 274 55.4 95 19.1 126 | 25.5 


1 Less than 0.05 percent, 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Hitt. Thank you very much. 

Go right ahead, Miss Goodwin. 

Miss Goopwin. I was speaking of the problem of administrative 
costs that have continued to rise even though the number of old-age 
assistance recipients has gone down. . 

Senator Hitt. Your administrative costs have come down, you say? 

Miss Goopwin. No; the State administrative costs have gone up, 
although the caseload, the number of recipients, has gone down. 

This was commented on by the committee in the last appropriation 
hearing, and it is still true. And we wanted to explain that this is not 
because the number of employees has not declined. State employees 
working on old-age assistance have actually declined at a faster rate 
than the number of cases. The increase in costs is due to the increase 
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in the salaries and other operating costs that are common to all State 
and local governments. 

Mr. Mitchell has already commented on the fact that we have this 
morning submitted the report on illegitimacy and its impact on the 
aid-to-dependent-children program that was requested by the 
committee. 

Senator Hintu. Yes. We have it here. 

Miss Goopwin. I would be glad to answer any other questions that 
relate to the grants, and if you want me to I will go on with the 
salaries and expenses. 

Senator Hii. Suppose you proceed with the salaries and expenses. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘For expenses necessary for the Bureau of Publie Assistance, [$2,345,000] 
including contractual training of personnel for State or local public welfare adminis- 
tration, $2,656,000.”’ 

Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description * 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 
Appropriation or estimate - - leo 285 | $2, 345, 000 293 | $2, 656,000 283 $2, 348, 400 
Total obligations___.__ 285 2, 345, 000 293 2, 656, 000 283 2, 348, 400 


Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1951 House allowance 
Description 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 

Program policies and standards 53 $475, 837 53 $491, 387 53 $491, 387 

2. Staff development for State and 
local employees 10 102, 846 18 390, 746 s 83, 146 

3. Review State plans and grants, 
evaluate State operations 161 1, 301, 235 161 1, 319, 842 161 1, 319, 842 
4. Collect and interpret statistics 32 240, 911 32 244, 865 32 | 244, 865 
Administration 29 224, 171 29 209, 160 29 209, 160 
Total obligations P 285 2, 345, 000 293 2, 656, 000 283 2, 348, 400 
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Obligations by objects 

































































Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House for | 
priation allowance | tie 
28 
eee Se” | heh a “| ra seri 
Total number of permanent positions_ | 285 293 283 of s 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. -- 6 5 5 di * 
Average number of all employees 267 276 265 1sa 
Number of employees at end of year | 274 282 272 mea 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent poten... 7 j | $1, 911, 000 $1, 993, 800 $1, 934, 400 
Positions other than permanent. -._- 26, 500 19, 000 19, 000 ea a, 
Other personal services | 35, 500 28, 400 28, 100 
Total, personal services 1, 973, 000 2, 041, 200 1, 981, 500 
02 Travel. | 118, 500 | 118, 100 113, 700 ee 
03 Transportation of things | 3, 000 | 3, 000 3, 000 Activ 
04 Communication services | 31, 200 | 31, 800 31, 200 
05 Rents and utility services | 500 500 500 
06 Printing and reproduction: 
Printing | 16, 000 10, 400 9, 100 
Reproduction 21, 000 24, 900 22, 800 
07 Other contractual services 22° 400 260, 800 27, 300 
Services performed by other agencies... -- alee 14, 100 14, 200 14, 100 
08 Supplies and materials--_- 12, 700 13, 100 12, 700 
09 Equipment 6, 600 | 6, 700 5, 000 ie 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Retirement fund - -} 124, 000 | 129, 300 125, 500 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 1,000 | 1, 000 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. ; 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
Total obligations os al , | 2,345,000 | 2, 656, 000 2, 348, 400 \ 
join 
Summary of changes S 
- } N 
| 90< 
| Positions | Amount | 293 
Enacted appropriation — ae 285 $2, 345, 000 iner 
Total estimated funds available 1960... | 2, 345, 000 is fe 
Estimate for 1961 - - ; 293 2, 656,000 | f 
 sisieateciaateieaiencen ae 
IR EINEIED 6 incsce wins nanan paipemieas | +8 | 311,000 | tern 
=== oe = <= : = witl 
1961 estimate 1961 House allowance | self. 
Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount mat 
i Co resp 
Increases: 
(a) Mandatory items: pub 
1. Annualization of 12 new positions authorized b r ¢ 
er at ON Bi hie ee ccccenecoesctaeuccafoncéax Sal i 4 ee $26, 000 y 
2. Within-grade salary advancements. -__......|_....----- SGU lacsasinpamelegeutadeotas 
3. Employee health insurance for existing posi- 
NE snd 1. can sade paed er kbhaaeimemdnmunaeiin vawaend | Pe tnasanennes 14, 856 
i a U8 208 linccuncus 40,856 | Ir 
(0) Program increases: | 
Staff development for State and local employ- of t] 
ees: Additional positions, including support- 1 
ing administrative costs, and an amount of a 
$223,000 for contractual arrangements for pro- M 
viding short-term training seminars for State | s% 
and local public assistance employees. -.....-- 8 | 8 eee lcwehwnwnsiiel i A 
eatimpiainneiotel da = 
EIN ise jie ) (= 40, 856 anni 
Decreases: | | 196( 
(a) Program decreases: Staff development for State = 
and local employees: This represents additional | } alloy 
reduction required in this activity under the 
Ree ir aa SE cae Maan wedbaaasisaaesGweaen, | 9, 956 an 4 
(b) Decrease due to completion of work by the Public | furt] 
DT ee | 18, 500 SS 
(c) One less day of pay in fiscal year 1961__...........-|---..----- i” ee 7, 400 W 
(d) Nonrecurring items of equipment. --_.......-..---... D staieeataeti | DD Ba sci deecieneate 1, 600 ities 
I INN ada circrinciahanbcindannrcce ebeihatincmeaneied 8 Et GER A secesiat 3, 400 
| to se 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The program cut of $292,300 by the House, in the activity, “Staff development 
for State and local employees,’’ has been applied to the short-term training activi- 
ties for key State staff for which funds were approved for 1960 for initiating a 
series of short-term training seminars focused on furthering the program objectives 
of self-support, self-care, and strengthened family life. In addition, the effect of 
disallowing the $15,300 requested for statutory within-grade salary increases will 
mean elimination of two more positions in this area in order to absorb these costs. 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 





Grade |Annualsalary 


Activity 2. Staff development for State and local employees: 
Division of Technical Training: 


Staff development specialist (2) -___-- | GS-13 $19, 780 
Staff development specialist (3)___- ---| GS-12 24, 990 
Clerk-stenographer-__.__--. : apatite is Giat ee massaiacagan. abe gheen et 4, 040 
Car ORR BN iia eo rccignncaccacmasaanseunéecs | Gs-4 7, 510 

rs ST SI i cg ew ke sain dckcawaseutinn cba iceudnewaneen | picoeccetoeiee 56, 320 





APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Miss Goopwin. As you know, these public assistance programs are 
jointly financed by State and local governments. 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 

Miss Goopwin. We requested an appropriation of $2,656,000 and 
293 positions for 1961, which represents an increase of $311,000 and 
8 positions over the 1960 appropriation. A small portion of this 
increase is for mandatory items. The balance, an amount of $282,300, 
is for improving staff development for State and local public assistance 
staff. Funds were approved for 1960 for initiating a series of short- 
term training seminars for State and local public assistance employees, 
with a major focus on furthering the program objectives of self-support, 
self-care, and strengthened family life. 

I am glad to report that the two seminars recently held for approxi- 
mately 100 State field representatives, who are the key staff members 
responsible for supervising local operations in the administration of the 
public assistance programs, were very successful. This was evidenced 
by evaluation sessions held with staff attending. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


In acting on the Bureau’s request, the House allowed only $3,400 
of the increase of $311,000 requested. 

Senator Hitu. Only $3,400 of the budget item of $311,000? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct, sir. 

After giving account to the two items of increase allowed—that is, 
annualization costs for the new positions authorized for a portion of 
1960 and for the new health benefits plan to start in 1961—the funds 
allowed represent a cut of $25,300 under the 1960 program, including 
an amount of $15,300 for statutory within-grade promotions, and a 
further reduction of $10,000 below the current program level. 

We feel it is very important to assist and stimulate States and loc- 
ities in their attempts to emphasize the constructive services related 
to self-help and self-care, and the furnishing of these services would 
be greatly. strengthened if more adequately qualified staff were avail- 
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able. The Bureau would be enabled under the appropriation re- 
quested, to expand staff development and training activities for key 
State employees for this purpose by arranging for short-term seminars, 
including use of contractual agreements with universities or other 
organizations and institutions. I should like to emphasize, however, 
that the funds included in our 1961 request for these short-term 
training seminars would not substitute for the academic training 
contemplated in the training grants authorized by the 1956 amend- 
ments, for which no appropriation has been made. 

Senator Hitt. You have had no appropriations since the enactment 
for the purpose of the amendments? 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. And this would not be for the 
identical purpose. 

Senator Hiuu. I understand. 


COST OF WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Miss Goopwin. I should like to also point out that if the cut of 
$15,300 stands, which represents the net cost of within-grade promo- 
tions, it will be necessary to furtber reduce the level of program opera- 
tion authorized for 1960 by two positions in 1961. In arriving at the 
within-grade estimate, a thorough analysis was made of past experience 
in meeting the costs for these periodic salary increases. The budget 
for personal services is predicated on the assumption that they would 
be allowed and absorption cannot be anticipated except through 
curtailment of the present program. 

Senator Hiix. In other words, if you are not allowed these funds 
for your within-grade proceedings, that means you have to discharge 
certain of your existing personnel to get the funds to meet these within- 
grade proceedings? 

Miss Goopwin. You see, we are a comparatively small Bureau, 
and sometimes the general assumption that one thing offsets another 
does pot operate in a small segment of staff. 

Within the tight budget authorization under which the Bureau 
operates, this additional program reduction, if necessary, will result 
in delay of assistance that the States request and need. 

A large proportion of the Bureau staff time is required for continuing 
day-to-day operating responsibilities. The Bureau will continue 
within the limit of its resources to place emphasis in its work with 
States on helping them realize the fullest program potentials that now 
exist within legal and administrative framework for bringing about 
improvements in the public assistance programs. This includes work 
in such areas as improving services to public assistance recipients to 
help them develop the highest degree of self-support and self-care 
appropriate to their individual capacities; and to help to strengthen 
family life. It also includes emphasis on methods of improving 
administration of the programs, so that the expenditures for State and 
local administration result in proper, efficient and effective assistance 
and services. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


The detailed opening statement and the justification material 
provide additional information on all the Bureau’s major activities. 
If the members of the committee have any questions regarding 
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program developments and proposed work planning, I shall do my 
best to answer them. 

Senator Hixxy. Your full statement will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DrreEcToR, BUREAU oF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ON SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES, BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for the administration of 
Federal grants to States to help them provide assistance to persons who are aged, 
blind, or permanently and totally disabled, and to dependent children who are 
deprived of parental support or care. These public assistance programs involve 
over $2 billion in Federal funds and affect over 5% million needy individuals in 
54 jurisdictions. The Bureau is also responsible for participating in studying and 
making recommendations as to the most effective methods of providing economic 
security to needy people. 

Public assistance is a joint undertaking of State, local, and Federal Govern- 
ments to provide needy people with at least minimum subsistence. The purpose 
of the programs is to provide needy persons with income to supplement their own 
resources to enable them to secure the necessities of life, and to help them achieve 
as much economic and personal independence as possible. People are considered 
needy if all the income they have or can obtain from other sources is less than 
the cost of the minimum living standard set by their State. 


AMENDMENTS OF 1958 TO THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TITLES 


During the past year there have been substantial accomplishments in the public 
assistance programs. I shall direct special attention to reporting on progress and 
problems in implementing the Social Security Amendments of 1958. The 19*° 
amendments made the following changes: 

A. Revised the basis of Federal financial participation in State expenditures 
for public assistance in three significant ways: 

1. For the first time, the fiscal ability of each State is considered, in part, 
in determining the Federal share of a State’s expenditure for public as- 
sistance ; 

2. The Federal share is related to a single average expenditure per 
recipient for both assistance and medical care; and 

3. The maximum amount of expenditures for assistance, including medical 
care, in which the Federal Government will participate is limited to an 
amount equal to an average of $65 per month per aged, blind, and disabled 
recipient, and an average of $30 per recipient in aid to dependent children. 

B. Increased the amount which can be authorized for Puerto Rico and for the 
Virgin Islands for the total of their programs; extended the public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act to Guam; extended the life of the special 
provisions relating to the aid to the blind program in Pennsylvania and Missouri 
from June 30, 1959, to June 30, 1961; and provided for payment of assistance to 
persons judicially appointed as legal representatives of public assistance 
recipients. 

C. Provided for a 12-member Advisory Council on Public Assistance chaired by 
the Commissioner of Social Security, to review the status of the public assistance 
programs. 

The major focus of activities at both the Federal and State levels since August 
1958 when the 1958 amendments were passed was of necessity on placing the 
amendments into effect. 

The enactment of the amendments in August with the effective date of October 
1958 necessitated substantial changes in program planning for the Bureau. 
Immediate attention was directed to: holding conferences with regional staff and 
with State welfare administrators and State public assistance directors; issuing 
materials to the States to explain the amendments; notifying the States of the 
“Federal percentage” based on a 3-year average of per capita income (1955, 
1956, 1957) promulgated by the Secretary for the 11 quarters during the period 
October 1, 1958, to June 30, 1961; revising fiscal and statistical grant forms; 
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interpreting and clarifying policy; and providing on-the-spot consultation to 
the States on specific problems. 
Some of the significant developments under the 1958 amendments in selected 


areas are presented below. 
Increase in assistance payments 


Effective October 1, 1958, the four public assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act were amended to change the basis of Federal financial participation in 
public assistance payments. The amendments had a threefold effect: (1) they 
made available some additional Federal funds to each State; (2) they simplified 
administrative procedures for the States by providing for Federal matching 
on an average maximum basis, combining in a single formula both money pay- 
ments to recipients and payments for medical care in their behalf; and (3) 
they brought about greater equity in the financing of public assistance by relating 
in part the Federal share of assistance payments to the States’ fiscal capacities 
as measured by their per capita incomes. 

Although the new formula made available some additional Federal funds for 
each State, this did not mean automatic increases in payments to recipients, be- 
cause State action is necessary before increases in individual payments can 
occur. In order to appraise the effects of the amendments on payments, the 
Bureau requested States to submit reports reflecting action taken in relation to 
standards of assistance in the period July-December 1958. 

During the period July-December 1958, more than two-thirds of the States 
made one or more changes in policies that tended to increase average payments 
to recipients of all four programs. The step most commonly taken was that 
of raising cost standards for certain basic items (food, clothing, etc.) included 
in the State’s standards for requirements of recipients. Raising cost standards 
for basic requirements tends to increase the assistance payments to more re- 
cipients than any other single type of change. Increases in food allowances oc- 
curred with the greatest frequency. In addition to raising cost figures, or in 
lieu of this procedure, a few States included new items in their assistance stand- 
ards. Maximums or other limitations on individual assistance payments were 
made less stringent or eliminated in 17 States for old-age assistance and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, and in 14 States for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind. Other types of liberalization were also initiated 
by practically all of the States that raised their maximums or lessened the 
stringency of other limitations on payments to recipients. 

The use of the additional Federal funds available October 1, 1958, was reflected 
in increases in average payment per recipient from September 1958 (the 
month immediately preceding its availability) to December 1958 of $2.37 
in old-age assistance, $1.28 in aid to the blind, $1.66 in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and $0.82 in aid to dependent children. 

Not all of the changes resulting from the amendments, however, were initiated 
‘during the reporting period. Some States required legislative approval before 
changes could be made. A few deferred making changes in individual assistance 
payments untik February 1959, in order to effect, concurrently, the liberaliza- 
tions: resulting from increased funds available under the public assistance 
amendments, and the reductions in some assistance payments resulting from the 
receipt of higher old-age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits—also au- 
thorized by the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act. 


Improving medical care for public assistance recipients 


A large proportion of persons receiving public assistance have unusually heavy 
medical needs resulting from disability, chronic illness, or the infirmities of old 
age. Some are forced to seek assistance primarily because they need medical 
care. In June 1959, the federally aided public assistance programs were helping 
1.6 million persons whose need was attributed primarily to disability, chronic 
illness, of severe infirmities of old age. This number included 339,000 persons re- 
ceiving aid to the permanently and totally disabled; 109,000 persons receiving 
aid to the blind; and 756,000 persons receiving aid to dependent children because 
of need due to the incapacity of a parent. Also, some 431,000 old-age assistance 
recipients—nearly a fifth of the total—who were bedridden or required a sub- 
stantial amount of care from others because of some physical or mental impair- 
ment were aided. 

Until 1950, medical care costs could be paid in part from Federal funds only 
if these costs were included in money payments made to recipients. The 1950 
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amendment to the Social Security Act also permitted Federal financial partici- 
pation in costs of medical and remedial care paid on the recipient’s behalf to 
suppliers of services—hospitals, doctors, druggists, nursing homes, etc. An 
amendment in 1956 provided Federal financial participation in vendor medi- 
cal payments separately from money payments up to one-half of the sum of $6 
times the number of adult recipients and $3 times the number of child recipients 
per month. This proved an impetus to extend medical care provisions for needy 
people. Some States began to pay the cost of some medical services, and others 
expanded their existing medical care provisions. Of special significance are the 
1958 amendments which changed the basis of Federal financial participation in 
‘State expenditures for public assistance by relating the Federal share to an aver- 
age expenditure per recipient including both money payments to recipients and 
direct payments to vendors of medical care. 

Demands for medical care are very great. However, in developing medical 
care provisions States have had to exercise cautiun suv as to maintain a balance 
between expenditures for basic maintenance and fur medical care. Among other 
considerations, they had to decide whether to provide funds for medical care for 
all recipients or only for those in one or more of the four assistance programs. 
In addition, States had to determine the items of medical care for which they 
would pay, whether the care would be limited to one or two items or cover the 
cost of a full range of medical services, whether all or only a portion of the 
medical needs of a recipient would be met and whether payments would be made 
to recipients or directly to suppliers of medical care services. 

In addition to technical assistance given by Bureau staff in developing a plan 
of administering provisions for medical care, some States, often with the help of 
State medical societies, made studies to determine the areas of greatest need. 
Others were assisted by advisory committees including professional medical peo- 
ple. Many State agencies consulted organized groups of suppliers of medical 
care services. 

Although all except 2 jurisdictions provide for some medical care under 
their public assistance programs relatively comprehensive medical care was 
provided in only 10 States. In most of these, payments were for remedial rather 
than preventive services. The other jurisdictions paid for only a few medical 
services—some, for example, provided for hospitalization only for life-endanger- 
ing conditions. Nursing-convalescent home care was the item included most 
frequently for adult categories, and drugs, the item most frequently included 
in the aid to dependent children program. Nursing services provided by 
registered or practical nurses in the recipient’s home was the item supplied 
least often. 

In June 1959, 42 States provided for medical care through the vendor payment 
method. Most of these agencies paid the suppliers of the care directly. A few 
had arrangements with other agencies, such as the State public health depart- 
ment, Blue Cross, or Physicians’ Service organization, to act as their agents. 
In June 1959, 16 States used a “pooled fund” to make vendor payments for medi- 
eal care under one or more of the special types of public assistance. In fiscal 
year 1959, $314 million was paid directly to the suppliers of medical care services 
on behalf of recipients of the four State-Federal programs. The average vendor 
payment for all recipients, by program, in June 1959 was $8.94 for the aged, 
$5.34 for the blind, $9.93 for the disabled, and $1.66 per recipient for aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Although considerable progress has been made by the States in recent years 
in providing medical care services for needy persons, both in quality and quan- 
tity the unmet need is still considerable. Further study is needed on how best 
to utilize the money now available for medical care purposes. For example, 
nursing home care is very costly. According to national and State studies, at 
least half the persons in nursing homes and homes for the aged are public as- 
sistance recipients. Studies conducted by the Public Health Service and by 
individual States indicate that close to 50 percent of the aged in nursing homes 
could be cared for more appropriately in their own or in foster homes. Since 
many of their homes are not equipped for their care, however, many of the aged 
persons who are in nursing homes will probably have to remain there until pro- 
vision can be made for other living arrangements more suited to their needs. 

To make more effective use of nursing home care, the Bureau has been working 
with the Public Health Service in planning and conducting regional meetings on 
nursing homes and homes for the aged with representatives of State welfare 
and health departments. Other Bureau activities have included holding a meet- 
ing in fiscal year 1959 of an ad hoc Medical Advisory Committee to the Bureau 
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including representatives from 15 State public welfare agencies and staff trom 
other constituent units of the Department, to develop a definition of ‘medical 
eare”’ and “remedial care” in the administration of the medical assistance pro- 
visions of the public assistance programs. The recommendations of this group 
are being evaluated, and a revised policy statement is being prepared. 

Medical care is costly. The quantity, quality, and type of such care varies 
considerably from State to State. Good economy demands that medical care 
be provided on the most efficient basis possible. To the extent staff limitations 
permit, consulation in the medical care area and other medical-social eligibility 
aspects of the public assistance programs will continue in 1960 and 1961 to both 
State agencies and other groups concerned with provisions of medical care for 
assistance recipients. 

Report by the Advisory Council on Public Assistance 

The 1958 amendments made provision for an Advisory Council on Public As- 
sistance to review (1) the status of the public assistance program in relation 
to the old-age, survivors, nnd disability insurance program; (2) the fiscal capac- 
ity of the States and of the Federal Government; and (3) other factors bearing 
on the amount and proportion of the Federal and the State share in the program. 
The Council, consisting of 12 members appointed by the Secretary, and the Com- 
missioner of Social Seeurity as Chairman, held 7 meetings from February 1959 
through December 1959. The secretariat to the Council and the research staff 
assistance were provided by the Office of the Commissioner and the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. The Council made a report of its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary and to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House on December 31, 1959; subsequently, a broader distribution of the 
report was made to the Congress. Experience gained through discussions with 
the Council and the recommendations in its report will require consideration by 
the Bureau, Social Security Administration, and Department, including plan- 
ning for appropriate implementation measures in such areas as Federal legisla- 
tive proposals and broadening of goals for public assistance. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Effects of 1956 welfare services amendments 

The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act reaffirmed the importance 
of providing social services to help needy persons make fuller use of their own 
eapacities for more independent living. The amendment required States to 
describe such services, if any, in their State plans and the steps taken to assure 
maximum utilization of similar or related services furnished by other agencies. 

The problems most frequently identified for which States would provide 
services were those of health, employment, housing, family relations, and chil- 
dren’s problems which could be helped through short-time or tangible services. 
The problems least frequently identified for which services would be provided 
were those of emotional problems of members of broken families, unmarried 
parents, or the ill, which required more intensive casework service or other 
help over longer periods of time. Almost all emphasized the use of other com- 
munity resources, with particular emphasis on cooperation with State voca- 
tional rehabilitation services and employment services. 

Because of limitations in staff qualifications and time, many States attempted 
to define responsibility for services realistically either by (1) limiting the 
problems for which services would be provided, or (2) limiting the scope of 
services to those required in the determination of eligibility for money pay- 
ments or (3) limiting services to those that could be provided during regular 
contacts with assistance recipients in relation to eligibility. With better ad- 
ministrative planning, some States are gradually extending their services. In 
addition to the help given through the day-by-day activities of regular staff, 
a few States have also developed special services, such as homemaker services, 
volunteer service units, and foster home care for the aged. Some States are 
augmenting the skills of their casework staff with consultant services from 
medical-social workers, home economists, and other specialists. Special proj- 
ects in a few agencies are demonstrating the potential value of providing ap- 
propriate services, and the benefits of cooperative effort among public and 
voluntary agencies and other community groups. There are also other evidences 
of increasingly effective utilization of community resources. 

Further work has continued with the Children’s Bureau toward utilizing the 
full potentials of both aid to dependent children and child welfare services 
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programs in dealing constructively with the factors contributing to the depend- 
ency of children. A policy statement has been developed clarifying the func- 
tions and responsibilities of each program in providing services to children in 
their own homes, the ways in which the two programs work cooperatively in 
providing these services, and the allocation of costs of services to children in 
families receiving public assistance, A working group from both bureaus have 
developed a plan of cooperative activity to promote better understanding of the 
factors involved in illegitimacy and to identify State administrative planning 
essential to provide effective services in dealing with the needs and problems 
of unmarried mothers and their children. Closely connected to this activity 
has been the work performed by the Bureau of Public Assistance in preparing 
a report in response to a request from the Senate Appropriations Committee, on 
the increase of illegitimate births and its impact on the program of aid to 
dependent children. 

Sinilarly, joint planning by the Bureau and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation continues to strengthen the relationships between these two programs in 
the States and to make more extensive use of vocational rehabilitation resources. 
Material was prepared on the considerations involved in working with individ- 
uals and families whose condition seriously affects their ability to manage 
their personal affairs, and in clarifying the role of public assistance in provid- 
ing services to older people. 

Study of many facets of the broad range of problems contributing to depend- 
ency, the pooling of the knowledge, skills, and resources of many related pro- 
fessions and disciplines, and emphasis on the broad rehabilitation potentials 
of publie assistance programs are beginning to show results in many States. 
But low assistance standards, heavy workloads, lack of professional training 
of most staff assigned to social work positions, and the dearth of community re- 
sources limit opportunities to provide extensive services. 

sroad guidelines have been established by the Bureau to help the States to 
strengthen the service aspects of their programs. Emphasis has been on admin- 
istrative planning to assure statewide provision of services, as well as develop- 
ment of policies and guides that are realistic in view of workloads, skill of staff, 
and the availability of supporting functions of consultation, supervision, and 
staff development. In addition, a plan was initiated for discussion with each 
State to determine specific areas in which further Bureau help was needed. The 
Bureau has also been working with other units in the Department and with 
national private social agencies both in the utilization of available resources 
and in the development of additional needed services. 

Continued Bureau emphasis in fiscal years 1960 and 1961 in this area is es- 
sential to further progress by the State agencies in helping public assistance 
recipients insofar as possible toward the goal of independent living. 
Improvements in State and local administration 

The Bureau continued to direct special attention on providing technical assist- 
ance to State agencies in the area of administrative and fiscal management. It 
also conducted a number of management surveys of specific State situations in 
1959. <A eonference on workload standards and management was held with 
States in one region. A biregional conference was held on administrative man- 
agement of large urgan agencies, with representatives from five States and seven 
large urban areas attending. Attention was focused on workload distribution 
and staffing patterns, workload management, and analysis and simplification of 
procedures. Additional biregional conferences on administrative management 
are planned for 1960. In 1961, plans provide for following through on conduct- 
ing biregional conferences on administration and management to cover the re- 
maining four regions. Other conferences in subject areas not covered through 
the first series will be planned. The experience from the conference on State- 
local relationships in fiscal processes will be used to develop a guide for issuance 
to all States. 

A conference was held in 1959 with a group of State welfare finance officers 
on the use of mechanical processing equipment and other methods for efficient 
fiseal operations in public assistance administration. During 1960, a statement 
will be developed for guidance of States in determining whether machine opera- 
tions should be converted to automatic data processing systems. In 1961, the 
Bureau will expand its technical assistance to States on use of electronic data 
processing equipment to assure it is installed only when such would result in 
more economical operations. The cost of such equipment is expensive and 
shared 50 percent by the Federal Government. 
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Guide materials are being developed for State agency use in (@) developing a 
State system of written instructions, (b) case recording, and (c) conducting or- 
ganization and management surveys of State and local agencies; and a statement 
is being prepared on State supervision of local agencies. 

To assure that administrative costs are kept at the minimum level necessary 
for effective and economical administration of the public assistance programs, 
it is essential that continued Bureau emphasis be placed on working with States 
on needed improvements in organization, staffing patterns, and workload man- 
agement to permit the best service possible within staff time available. 


Strengthening staff development for State and local employees 


In addition to encouraging State agencies to provide for academic training 
to the extent possible for public assistance staff under the 50-50 matching pro- 
visions for administration, the Bureau has, over the years, worked with States 
on other methods of improving staff competency and making more effective use 
of professionally trained staff. An example is the work initiated on the educa- 
tional standards project to define appropriate job functions in relation to the 
educational background of public assistance staff. To further this effort, the 
Bureau staff has been working with an advisory committee representing State 
public welfare agencies, schools of social work, Federal-State merit systems, na- 
tional private social welfare organizations, and other Federal agencies to con- 
sider different use of staff with varying educational background, and how best 
to test the use of workers with full graduate social work professional training 
and those with an undergraduate academic degree. 

Included in the Bureau’s salaries and expenses appropriation for 1960 were 
funds to initiate a series of short-term training seminars for key staff of State 
public assistance agencies carrying responsibility for criteria and supervision 
of local operations in the administration of the public assistance programs. 
These short-term training seminars were to focus primarily on ways and means 
of furthering the program objectives of self-support, self-care, and strengthen- 
ing family life. Two seminars of 2 weeks duration each are planned for ap- 
proximately 120 persons in February and March 1960. 

All of the program increase requested by the Bureau for fiscal year 1961— 
an amount of $282,300, which includes $59,300 for eight additional positions and 
$223,000 for contractual services—is for the purpose of extending the short-term 
training activities for which Bureau funds were approved in 1960. In addition 
to the Bureau conducting some training courses in 1961, it is proposed, through 
cooperative planning with State public assistance agencies, to contract with in- 
dividuals, universities, and other educational organizations or institutions to 
provide short-term training courses for State and local public assistance em- 
ployees. Details of these plans are provided in the narrative justification under 
activity 2, “Staff Development for State and Local Employees.” 


REQUEST FOR 1961 


The appropriation request of $2,656,000 and 293 positions represents an in- 
crease of $311,000 and 8 positions over the 1960 appropriation. Of this increase, 
$282,300 is requested for improving staff development for State and local public 
assistance employees. We believe the investment of additional funds in an area 
so basic to achieving the program objectives of public assistance offers much 
promise for improved administration of the programs as staff apply their in- 
creased knowledges and skills to the many complex problems they encounter. 

The balance of the increase requested is for mandatory items of annualization 
and the Federal share of the cost of new legislation relating to employee health 
benefits (Public Law 86-382). 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


In acting on the Bureau’s request, the House allowed only $3,400 of the increase 
of $311,000 requested. After giving account to the two items of increase 
allowed—that is, annualization costs for the new positions authorized for a portion 
of 1960 and for the new health benefits plan to start in 1961—the funds allowed 
represent a cut of $25,300 under the 1960 program, including an amount of 
$15,300 for statutory within-grade promotions, and a further reduction of $10,000 
below the current program level. : 

The Bureau feels it is essential to assist and stimulate States and localities in 
their attempts to emphasize the constructive services related to self-help and 
self-care, and the furnishing of these services would be greatly strengthened if 
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more adequately qualified staff were available. The Bureau would be enabled, 
under the appropriation requested, to expand staff development and training 
activities for kev State employees for this purpose by arranging for short-term 
seminars, including use of contractual agreements with universities or other 
organizations and institutions. It is emphasized however, that the funds included 
in the 1961 request for these short-term training seminars would not substitute 
for the academic training contemplated in the training grants authorized by the 
1956 amendments. 

If the cut of $15,300 stands, which represents the net cost of within-grade pro- 
motions, it will be necessary to further reduce the level of program operation 
authorized for 1960 by two positions in 1961. In arriving at the within-grade 
estimate, a thorough analysis was made of past experience in meeting the costs 
for these periodic salary increases. The budget for personal services is predicated 
on the assumption that they would be allowed and absorption cannot be antici- 
pated except through curtailment of the present program. Within the tight 
budget authorization under which the Bureau operates, this additional program 
reduction, if necessary, will result in delay of assistance that the States request 
and need. 

FUNDS FOR KEY STATE EMPLOYEES 


Senator Hitt. We have had this matter before us, as you know, 
of providing funds for key State employees. And I think that you 
have emphasized—and I would like to hear you again—that you feel 
this would really be a move toward not only more efficiency but more 
economy; that if we trained the State employees better and made 
sure they were better qualified for that work, that would mean in 
the end a saving to the contribution of the Federal Government. 

Miss Goopwin. We believe that to be true. Of course, we do not 
necessarily want to claim that they will close a great many cases, 
because many of these people are old and sick and disabled, or they 
are small children, for whom assistance should be granted. 

But we do believe that their capacity to contribute something to- 
ward their support or at least to take care of themselves or to live 
under at least more comfortable and perhaps less expensive condi- 
tions can be improved very much if the workers have the proper kind 
of training. 

Senator Hitt. How long have you had this item? It has been 
before us, as I recall, several years. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Truetson. Mr. Chairman, you have reference to the authority 
for grants to States for training? That was one of the 1956 amend- 
ments and would have become effective if an appropriation had been 
made for fiscal year 1958. The authority expires in 1962. 

Senator Hitt. But up to date there has been no appropriation; so 
the amendment has not been effectuated? 

Mr. Truetson. Mr. Chairman, Miss Goodwin has reference to the 
short-term training seminars, in terms of an expanded program for 
which the Congress authorized funds for the current year, and it does 
not substitute for the grants to States for training of personnel. 

Senator Hitv. It does not substitute for the purposes of the 1956 
amendment; is that right? 

Mr. Truetson. The purpose of the 1956 amendment was primarily 
academic training, educational leave. This does not involve educa- 
tional leave. 

Senator Hitt. This would constitute, you say, breaking in the 
State employees? 
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Mr. Truetson. Inservice training, primarily. 

Senator Hitt. The House has never allowed any of these funds, 
have they? 

Miss Goopwin. They included the amount in last year’s budget. 

Mr. Truetson. There was approximately $49,000 this vear for 
the so-called short-term training. This is within, Mr. Chairman, the 
appropriation title “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance.”’ It is not in a separate appropri ition for grants to States for 
training of public welfare personnel. 

Senator Hitt. You have made good use of that $49,000 this vear? 

Miss Goopwin. Yes, we have had two seminars in which we 
brought in about 100 State field representatives all together, in two 
groups; and it was apparently very successful from their standpoint. 
They were quite unanimous in asking us to continue this kind of 
activity and to include other staff members, if possible. 

Senator Hitt. Well, now, are there any funds under “Salaries and 
expenses” for this vear? I am speaking about the bill that passed 
the House. 

Mr. Truetson, In the increase requested, the House disapproved 
the total amount of the increase. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Senator Hitt. The House stated: 


The committee has not allowed any part of the $291,300 included in the 1961 
request for the short-term training program. 

So that if the bill stands as it now is, you would not even have the 
$49,000 for fiseal 1961 that you had for the present fiscal vear. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Wynkoop. No; we would still have the $49,000. 

Senator Hirii. Under the item of “Salaries and expenses 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You would still have the $49,000? 

Mr. WYNKOOP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trueison. If I may speak to that, the $49,000 included in the 
House bill would merely permit continuing the additional staff 
authorized this year, along with some funds for contractual arrange- 
ments. We would still have funds to continue existing staff, but we 
would not have, Mr. Chairman, any funds for contractual arrange- 
ments which was a new item of increase this year. 

Senator Hit. In other words, you would not have any funds to 
bring these State representatives into Washington for the short-term 
seminars; is that it? 

Mr. True ison. The costs of their coming in would be met by 
the 50-50 matching provisions under “State administrative expenses.” 


9 


Under the House allowance, however, we would not have funds for 


contracting with individuals to assist us in the conduct of the expanded 
seminars. 

Senator Hiii. In the conduct ofithe seminars. I see. I want to 
thank you all very much. 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


STATEMENT OF MRS. KATHERINE B. OETTINGER, CHIEF, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


cen ——— expenses in carrying out the Act of April 9, 1912, 9s amended 
(42 U.S.C., ch. 6), and title V of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C 
ch. 7, ua V), including purchase of reports and material for the publications 
of the Children’s Bureau and of reprints for distribution, [$2,300,000] $2,374,000: 
Provided, That no part of any appropriation contained in this title shall be used 
to promulgate or carry out any instructions, order, or regulation relating to the 
care of obstetrical cases which discriminate between persons licensed under State 
law to practice obstetrics: Provided further, That the foregoing proviso shall not 
be so constrved as to prevent any petient from having the services of any prac- 
titioner of her own choice, paid for out of this fund, so long as State laws are com- 
plied with: Provided further, That any State plan which provides standards for 
professional obstetrical services in accordance with the laws of the State shall be 
approved.”’ 

Amounts available for obligation 


| 1960 appropriation 1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 
| 
| sae mi 
Positions | Amount | Positions Amount | Positions Amount 
chi | wubb 
Appropriation or estimate - .......--| 254 | $2, 300,000 | 262 | $2,374,000 260 | $2, 360, 500 
| | 


Obligations by activities 


. | : . 
1960 appropriation | 1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 
Description | 


| Positions| Amount | Positions Amount Positions Amount 
} | 


1. State and local health services for 








children 86 | $774,369 86 $783, 384 86 $783, 384 
2. State and local soci: ‘al services for 
children_- ' aia 48 436, 574 | 48 | 426, 696 | 48 426, 696 
3. Technical assistance to States | | | 
and communities for — | 
delinquency programs. _.--.-.-- 20 191, 517 | 25 235, 132 24 | 228, 632 
4. Research in childlife and services 
for children 42 | 304,034 | 45| 330,230 | 44} 323,230 
5. Information for parents and others | | | | 
working with children____--_- 23 | 324, 393 23 | 325, 835 | 23 | 325, 835 
6. Administration _-..-.-- ---| 35 | 269, 113 | 35 272, 723 | 35 | 272, 723 
Total obligations............--| 254 | 300, 900 262 | 2, 374, 000 | 260 2, 360, 500 
| 
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Obligations by objects 


| | 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation allowance 
Total number of permanent positions . 254 262 260 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 2 2 | MBI 
Average number of all employees 237 241 239 
Number of employees at end of year 238 242 240 
01 Net personal services $1, 784, 621 $1, 833, 921 | $1, 820, 421 
02 Travel 163, 338 168, 708 168, 708 
03 Transportation of things 2, 700 2, 700 2, 700 
04 Communication services 28, 000 29, 575 29, 575 
05 Rents and utility services 500 500 500 
06 ©Printing and reproduction 162, 611 | 162, 611 | 162, 611 
07 Other contractual services 26, OOF 39, 584 39, 584 
08 Supplies and materials 15, 378 16, 000 16, 000 
09 Equipment 7, O77 6, 280 | 6, 280 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 108, 775 113, 121 113, 121 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 1, 000 1,000 | 1, 000 ee 
lotal obligations ; 5 2, 300, 000 2, 374, 000 2, 360, 500 


Summary of changes 


Positions Amount | 

Enacted appropriation available 1960 | 254 $2, 300, 000 | 

Estimate for 1961_- ; : aha dat 262 2, 374, C00 | 
Total change - - é / pees ge eee a +S 74, 0.0 
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1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 


Positions| Amount |Positions; Amount 


INCREASES 

A. Mandatory items: | 
1. Annualization of 9 new positions authorized in | 

1960 for part of year (1960, authorized for 75 | 

percent of year): | } | 





Personal services anil $11,093 |.... $11, 093 
Retirement : | 717 | : nel 717 
Other objects (related to above positions) 3, 090 | 3, 090 
Subtotal __- 14,900 |___- a 14, 900 
2. Employee health insurance for existin g positions 13, 227 ; | 13, 200 
3. Within-grade salary advancements 13, 473 | 
Subtotal. -- 41, 600 | 28, 100 
B. Program increases 
1. For juvenile delinquency consultative services: | 
Personal services and other-._-- 5 | 35, 177 | 15 | 35, 177 
Retirement contributions. 1, 823 |_- | 1, 823 
Subtotal__--- eth : ' 5 | 37, 000 | 15 | 1 37, 000 
2. For research services related to juvenile delin- | 
quency: | | 
Personal services and other___.. < 3 | 21, 831 13) 21, 831 
Retirement contributions nae 1, 169 | ree 1, 169 
_ = —_ a a ——EE 
Subtotal __.-.__- Lome 2 3 | 23, 000 13 | 1 23, 000 
IS isis eee coe ‘ s 8 | 60, 000 8 | 60, 000 
Gross increases... --.. . = 8 | 101, 600 8 88, 100 
DECREASES 
A. Nonrecurring items of equipment , 3, 600 . . 3, 600 
B. Nonrecurring expenses related to the Advisory Council | 
on Child Welfare Services ; --| 17, 000 |_- at 17, 000 
C. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 | | 
GON Geet Ddbnxscawosesnn paces ue Pascal aseat 7,000 |- icoadl 7, 000 
Net increases. ............... aan ania calaiait 8 74, 000 8 60, 500 


! The House has allowed 8 positions and ($60,000 for juvenile delinquency activities; however, denial of 
the request for mandatory within-grade increases means that funds were provided for only 6 of the 
8 positions. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The House disallowed $13,500, the cost of mandatory within-grade promotions. 
The Children’s Bureau cannot absorb the cost of within-grade promotions through 
filling vace ncies at steps in the grade lower than prior incumbents. A study made 
in connection with computing within-grade costs shows that in 1958, 12 persons 
were hired at a higher than budgeted rate of pay and 7 at a lower rate, with the 
net result that the combined annual salaries of the 19 persons hired during the 
year totaled $1,304 more than the budgeted amount provided for these same 
positions. In 1959, 10 positions were filled at a higher rate of pay and 12 at a 
lower rate with a net increase of $532 over the corresponding amount in the 
budget for these 22 positions. 
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New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 


Grade Annual salary 

Technical assistance to States and communities for juvenile delinquency | 

programs 
Juvenile court and probation consultant ‘ : GS-13..... $9, 890 
Institutions consultant - ------- ; ot BRB cw 9, 890 
Training consultant ee ‘ bes ; . -| GS-13..... | 0, 890 
Clerk-stenographer (2)__- ; : | GS-~4 | 7,510 
Total, technical assistance (5). ‘ ee Jewel —_ evel 37, 180 

| 

Research in child life and services for children: 

Juvenile delinquency research analyst -- | GS-13 9, 890 
Research psychologist | GS-13 9, 890 
Secretary -._--- ene , PRG ccece | 4,040 
| — 
Total, research (3)......-- a <i Jaeee iieeeniaee Re ee | 23, 820 

| 
Total new positions, all activities (8) acon armenian a eae | 61, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now, the salaries and expenses of the Children’s 
Bureau is next. 

Mrs. Oettinger? 

We are very happy to welcome you back with us. It is nice to 
have you and the members of your staff here. 

We will be glad now to have you proceed in your own way. 

Mrs. OerrinGer. I think the most rapid way to proceed, Senator, 
would be to read to you the summary statement in relation to our 
salaries and expenses, and then, if it pleases you, to file the opening 
statement. 

Senator Hixu. All right. Your full statement will appear in the 


record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S BuREAU, Sociat SEcuRITY ADMINISTRATION, 
ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


The 1961 estimate for “Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau” represents 
an increase of $74,000 over the amount of $2,300,000 appropriated for this pur- 
pose for the fiscal year 1960. This increase is for two purposes: (1) to enable 
the Bureau to meet certain mandatory increases in costs for existing staff, which 
cannot be absorbed; and (2) to provide for new positions to permit the Bureau 
to expand its activities in the fields of juvenile delinquency services and 


research. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The legal authority under which the Children’s Bureau serves the children 
of the United States is contained in the basic act of April 9, 1912, creating the 
Bureau (42 U.S.C., ch. 6) and in title V of the Social Security Act under delega- 
tions by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Commissioner of Social Security (42 U.S.C., ch. 7, subch. V). 

Under its basic act of 1912, the Bureau is charged with investigating and 
reporting “upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people.” The Bureau studies many types of conditions 
affecting the lives of children, provides data and makes recommendations to 
improve practices in child health and child welfare programs, and helps estab- 
lish standards for the care of children. 

Under title V of the Social Security Act, the Bureau administers grants to 
States for three programs: (1) maternal and child health services, (2) crippled 
children’s services, and (3) child welfare services. For these programs, the 
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Bureau develops policies, reviews and approves State plans and budgets, and 
provides technical consultation to State agencies in carrying out their plans. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Population.—The population of the United States is increasing rapidly. This 
is due partly to decreasing death rates for all ages and partly to increasing 
numbers of births. The birth rate itself, which means the number of births per 
thousand population, is not rising, because our total population is being made up 
of larger and larger proportions of children and old people. But the number 
of births per thousand women of child-bearing age is still increasing and more 
and more women are having a third or fourth child. Recent estimates of the 
civilian population of the United States indicate over 67 million children under 
18 in 1960 and a projected 74.5 million by 1965. 

Mobility —For several years, the number of people who move each year has 
steadily increased. In March 1958 nearly 3 million people, including about 1 
million children between the ages of 1 and 17, had moved cross-country from 
one of the main geographical areas of the United States to another within the 
preceding 12 months. Another 2 million children had moved from one State to 
another in the same region, and 2 million more from one county to another in 
the same State. Altogether, 12 million children moved, at least from one house 
to another. For most of them the move meant changes in friends, schools, and 
other surroundings. 

Working mothers.—One of the most significant changes in the American labor 
force has been the employment of married women and the proportion of these 
who are mothers. Seven and one-half million women with children under 18, 
about 30 percent of all such women, are in the labor force. These include nearly 
3 million women with children under 6, or a little over 20 percent of all mothers 
with children under 6. Between 1948 and 1958, there was an 80-percent in- 
crease in the number of mothers working who had children under 18. During 
the same period, there was an 83-percent increase in the number of mothers 
working who had children under 6. 

Juvenile delinquency.—In each of the 10 years from 1948 to 1958, the number 
of juvenile delinquency court cases increased. The national rate of these cases 
has nearly doubled during the same period. 

Infant mortality—The infant mortality rate—the number of deaths under 
1 year of age per 1,000 live births—dropped steadily from 1936 to 1956. In 1957 
this trend was reversed and the rate went up for the first time in the past two 
decades. Preliminary data indicates that in 1958 the rate continued to rise and 
rose more sharply. 

These trends have vast implications for future planning for the well-being of 
children in our country. Through those specific programs for which the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau carries responsibility, as well as through cooperative relationships 
with a wide variety of public and voluntary organizations, the Bureau tries to 
help the Nation move forward in adapting programs and activities in behalf of 
children to the rapid changes in our society and in planning for future needs of 
our children. 

For example, the Children’s Bureau provides the secretariat for the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth. There are 11 major branches 
of the Federal Government with 34 units which have programs related to chil- 
dren and are represented on this committee. Both in the exchange of informa- 
tion and in the stimulation and strengthening of cooperative relationships in 
programs concerning children, this committee has proved an effective mechanism. 

Through it, the Bureau is in close touch with the National Council of State 
Committees for Children and Youth, composed of both State and territorial com- 
mittees which give leadership to programs for children and youth. In turn, the 
interdepartmental committee is a clearinghouse of information for the National 
Council. 

Through this secretariat, the Bureau also works closely with the Council of 
National Organizations with a membership of over 200 national professional and 
volu~tary health ond welfare agencies whose programs include concern for the 
well-being of children. 

These three groups, the interdepartmental committee, the National Council of 
State Committees for Children and Youth, and the Council of National Organi- 
zations have a continuing relationship which sustains national interest in and 
action on the White House Conference recommendations during the interim 
years. 
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The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
March 27—April 2, represents the culmination of efforts of hundreds of thousands 
of people to assess the progress for children in the past decade and determine the 
outstanding needs to be tackled in the decade ahead. 


PROGRAM EMPHASES IN 1960 AND 1961 


Against this backdrop of a changing world, the Bureau’s immediate plans must 
be selective, within its broad mission, and fashioned to its resources. Follow- 
ing is a resume of principal activities to be undertaken in 1960 and 1961 which 
the Bureau regards as of highest priority in its on-going programs. 


STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


In administering grants for maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
services under title V of the Social Security Act, the Bureau’s health services 
staff is working with State maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
agencies in every State in meeting those problems which changing conditions 
bring. 

The Bureau's health services staff is composed of specialists in medical and 
related fields, such as pediatrics, nursing, physical therapy, medical social work, 
nutrition, and mental retardation. 

These staff members are available to the States for consultation and also work 
with national voluntary organizations whose programs concern the health of 
children. Through continuing relationships with the Nation’s medical schools, 
the staff of the Bureau is able to offer balanced counsel responsive to diversified 
interests as goals are charted which will bring most significant advances in 
programs for children. 

Mentally retarded children.—Consultation to the State health departments 
on mental retardation programs which provide diagnostic, counseling, and case- 
work services will continue to be a major activity of Children’s Bureau staff. 

Bureau staff have made a significant contribution in helping to put to use 
recent research findings which enable prevention of retardation in certain 
children. 

The 1958 conferences of the Children’s Bureau Technical Committee on Men- 
tal Retardation resulted in the formulation of a plan to identify children with 
phenylketonuria, a metabolic disorder which results in a severe form of mental 
retardation. Early detection makes it possible to prevent retardation through 
special diets. The report of this conference has been given widespread pub- 
licity among pediatric and public health agencies. In a test (involving one insti- 
tution) of a proposed procedure for case findings among the families of known 
institutionalized cases, five hitherto undiagnosed cases in young children were 
discovered at home. These children have been placed on diets. Although 
phenylketonuria is not common, its prevention is of importance not only in terms 
of human values but also in terms of eliminating needless expenditures for long- 
time custodial care. 

Through a series of regional meetings in 1959, Bureau staff have acquainted 
State health agencies with the findings concerning phenylketonuria and have en- 
couraged them to make provisions through maternal and child health programs 
for early detection and provision of the necessary diet for children with this dis- 
order. In 1960 and 1961, Bureau staff will continue to emphasize this preven- 
tive measure in their consultation with the States. 

Speech and hearing services.—During 1960 and 1961, the Bureau will be giv- 
ing particular attention to providing technical assistance to State health depart- 
ments in developing and expanding conservation of hearing programs. Funds 
were provided by the 1960 appropriation for the addition of a speech and hearing 
consultant to the health services staff of the Bureau. Only about one-half of 
the State health departments and crippled children’s agencies are engaged in 
speech and hearing services. This consultant is helping the States in the further 
development of these services, through technical consultation, participation in 
training activities, and preparation of program guides. 

Staphylococcus infections.—The Bureau will continue to give emphasis to as- 
sisting State departments of health in their work with hospitals to improve ma- 
ternity and newborn nursery hospital care so as to reduce staphylococcus 


infections. 
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STATE AND LOCAL SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


The changes in our society are having a marked impact on child welfare pro- 
grams throughout the country. In administering grants under title V of the 
Social Security Act to assist the States in establishing, exending and strengthen- 
ing their child welfare services, the Bureau’s child welfare staff is giving con- 
tinuing attention to helping the States to adapt their programs to changing needs. 
In addition to regional child welfare representatives, the Bureau’s child welfare 
staff also includes specialists covering such areas as foster care of children, 
homemaker services, State legislation and staff training. 

Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services —During the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, staff of the Bureau were available to assist the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Child Welfare Services. This Council was established under the 1958 
amendments to the child welfare provisions of the Social Security Act. It was 
charged with reporting its findings and recommendations, including recommenda- 
tions for changes in the provisions of part 3, title V of the act, to the Secretary 
and to the Congress on or before January 1, 1960, following which the Council 
ceased to exist. In studying these provisions, the Council made a review, as 
comprehensive as time permitted, of the total child welfare program in the 
States. Particular attention was given to the exension of child welfare services 
to urban areas, under the provisions of the 1958 amendments, and the effect of 
this extension upon voluntary child welfare programs. The report of the Council 
was submitted to the Secretary and to the Congress on December 31, 1959. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the current year, and 1961, Bureau staff will give emphasis 
to following up on the recommendations of the Council. 

Homemaker services to preserve a child’s own home.—In 1960 and 1961, the 
Children’s Bureau will continue to emphasize the expansion of homemaker serv- 
ices as one way of keeping homes intact for children when disaster strikes. 
However, these services are extremely lacking. A nationwide study made in 1958 
shows they are available in only about 150 of the 3,100 counties in the United 
States. 

A national conference on homemaker service was held in February 1959. The 
26 voluntary and 8 governmental agencies in attendance at this conference de- 
veloped plans, which are now being put into effect, for a coordinated and inten- 
sive effort to stimulate the development of homemaker services throughout the 
country. Demands for consultation and advice from the Bureau have increased. 
Almost half of the State welfare agencies reporting on unmet needs in July 1959 
indicated that homemaker services must be strengthened and greatly expanded. 

Day-care services.—In continuing its emphasis on day-care services, the Bu- 
reau published in 1959 “Child Care Arrangements of Full-Time Working 
Mothers,” a report of a survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census in June 
1958, at the request of the Children’s Bureau. This survey disclosed that an 
estimated 2.9 million women working full time, more than half of the mothers 
in the labor force, had at least one child under 12 years of age. From informa- 
tion secured from the mothers included in the survey, it is estimated that over 
400,000 children under 12 years of age care for themselves while their mothers 
work. 

In 1960 and 1961, the Bureau will continue to give emphasis to stimulating 
improved provisions for children of working mothers. During the past 10 years, 
there has been no appreciable increase in day-care services provided by public 
and voluntary social welfare agencies. The Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor are calling a nationwide conference in 
the fiscal year 1961 to consider steps which should be taken by National, State, 
and local agencies in providing needed day-care facilities and services. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND COMMUNITIES FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PROGRAMS 


The continuing rise in juvenile delinquency as shown through juvenile de- 
linquency court cases is also reflected in police arrest data. As reported by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, there was an 8&-percent increase in police 
arrests of persons under 18 in 1958 over 1957. 

Through its Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service the Bureau provides, 
on request, technical aid and consultation to the State and communities in their 
program development in the juvenile delinquency field. 

Training of personnel.—Because of the problems and needs related to the 
training of personnel, as shown by the following facts, the Bureau will give 
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emphasis during 1960 and 1961 to training activities designed to aid in im- 
proving the quality of existing services: 

1. Only 1 out of 10 juvenile probation officers has completed social work train- 
ing. A serious problem of lack of proper training also exists for parole or 
after-care workers who follow up on planning and supervision after the child 
has been given a start in rehabilitation at an institution. 

2. In addition to serious shortages of professional staff essential to the proper 
functioning of institutions for delinquent youth, many of these institutions have 
poorly prepared cottage parents and other types of nonprofessional personnel 
who need inservice training. The lack of sufficient trained personnel too often 
limits the program to custodial care, rather than a treatment program geared 
to understanding the child and providing him with the individual help he needs 
to restore him to a wholesome way of life. 

3. At the present, there are few facilities, sparsely located, for training police 
for the highly specialized responsibilities of handling juvenile offenders. 

An additional consultant on training (GS-13) is requested to assist in develop- 
ing institutes and workshops, and to work with agencies and organizations on 
staff development and inservice training programs in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Juvenile court and probation departments, surveys, and institutional studies.— 
Additional technical help must be given to two agencies during major work in 
the rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents, namely, juvenile courts and probation 
services, and institutions for delinquent youth. With the more than 600,000 
children before the juvenile courts, and more than 52,000 of them committed to 
the training schools annually, it is imperative that the most effective programs 
for the rehabilitation of children be developed and improved in these key agen- 
cies. Part of the difficulties lie in the fact that programs in some of the more 
than 200 training schools in this country are merely custodial and the probation 
services in many of the 3,000 jurisdictions are only nominal. Authorities in 
charge of the institutions and community leaders responsible for the local pro 
grams are asking in much greater number for institutional studies and agency 
surveys. 

Over half of the Bureau’s requests for consultation which are pending at the 
present time are for studies or surveys in agencies or institutions in the com- 
munity. The Bureau staff has been able to carry on only a very limited number 
of these surveys. However, when it was possible to free a staff member to con- 
duct such a survey, the results were highly satisfactory. At the present time, 
there are pending requests from seven States for surveys of their training 
schools for delinquent youths. Juvenile court and probation departments are 
also requesting the Bureau to conduct surveys and studies of their programs 
and to assist them in increasing their effectiveness. An increase is requested for 
an institutions consultant and a juvenile court and probation consultant, to 
gether with necessary clerical assistance. 


RESEARCH IN CHILD LIFE AND SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


In carrying out its function to investigate and report upon matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of children, the Bureau attempts quantitatively and qualita- 
tively to determine how children in the United States are faring, and what 
physical and social conditions are inimical to their well-being. 

Children’s Bureau—National Institute of Mental Health study—The House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees requested that the Children’s Bureau and 
the National Institute of Mental Health undertake, during the first half of the 
current fiscal year, a study of what can and should be done in the field of juve 
nile delinquency. The committees requested that a detailed report be submitted 
to them, including both substantive and fiscal proposals, so that the report may 
be considered by the next session of Congress and its appropriate committees. 
This study has been completed. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is submitting the report to the Congress. 

The additional funds required for this study were derived from appropria- 
tions available to the National Institute of Mental Health. A special staff of 
experts has been employed to work with Bureau staff members in collecting 
pertinent information from police, juvenile courts, training schools, councils 
of social agencies, State agencies, and others, and in developing the implications 
of recent sociological theory for the treatment of delinquent children and the 
reduction of the number and severity of delinquent acts. 
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Survey of incident of cystic fibrosis.—Since 1938, when it was first differen- 
tiated from other similar conditions, cystic fibrosis of the pancreas (a heredi- 
tary disorder) has been recognized with increasing frequency as a serious dis- 
ease of childhood, but data on which to base a reliable estimate of its incidence 
are lacking. At the request of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases and with financial support from that Institute, the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Office of Vital Statistics, in the fiscal year 1959, conducted 
a national survey to determine the number of patients with cystic fibrosis dis- 
charged from hospitals in the years 1952-57, and the number of patients with a 
diagnosis of cystic fibrosis who died in hospitals in those years. Currently, a 
pilot study is in progress to develop and test methodology for a national survey 
of the number of patients with cystic fibrosis known to physicians in their pri- 
vate or clinic practice. From the experience gained in the pilot study it will be 
possible to determine the usefulness and feasibility of extending the project to 
a national survey. 

Infant mortality —With the current increase in infant mortality, it is evident 
that intensified efforts are needed for more effective prevention of infant deaths. 
These should be directed especially toward those infants and population groups 
among whom infant mortality rates are rising, or ceasing to fall. As a means of 
identifying these groups, the Bureau recently made a detailed analysis of recent 
infant mortality data available from the National Office of Vital Statistics to 
determine trends in infant death rates as related to such factors as color, age 
at death, cause of death, place of residence by State, and residence in a metro- 
politan or nonmetropolitan county. A report of this analysis was presented 
before the American Public Health Association in October 1959, and will be 
published in the journal of that association. 

The Bureau has also sponsored with the Public Health Service, and partici- 
pated in the deliberations of, a study group of the Public Health Conference 
on Records and Statistics which is developing guide materials for State health 
departments to aid them in making comparable studies of maternal and perinatal 
events reported on birth and death certificates. 

Community studies of teenagers.—Additional funds requested in 1961 are for 
studies of daily life of American teenagers and for consultation service in this 
area. In attempting to cope with youth problems, such as juvenile delinquency 
and illigitimacy, we are greatly hampered by lack of adequate information 
about present-day teenagers’ values and aspirations, their attitudes toward 
parents, other adults, and the established institutions of society, and their 
feelings about the behavior that adults regard as not permissible. 

To gather such information as a basis for formulating new approaches for 
encouraging wholesome behavior in all youth, and more effective approaches to 
juvenile delinquency and other youth problems, the Children’s Bureau is initiat- 
ing community studies of teenagers. These are to be made in representative 
communities in cooperation with various public and voluntary organizations. 
During fiscal 1960 as many community studies will be initiated as sources of 
funds can be found. 

Additional professional staff is needed for the planning, supervision, and 
conducting of this research, to give leadership in stimulating further research 
in this area, and to provide consultation service to organizations requesting advice 
on the conduct of such studies. For this purpose, it is proposed to add to the 
staff a social science research analyst. 

Juvenile delinquency statistics ——More statistical information is needed in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. Every conference or group studying this problem 
concludes that better juvenile delinquency data are needed. For example, 
Children’s Bureau juvenile court statistical reports at present provide de- 
linquency information only on the number of cases handled, the sex of the 
children involved, and whether handled officially or unofficially. To more in- 
telligently understand the problem, more needs to be known about the reasons 
for referral to court, the ages of the children involved, the disposition of the 
cases, and the frequency of recidivism. 

No national data are available on where or how children are detained, by 
what staff, or under what circumstance. 

The only national police statistics on juveniles comes from the police court 
data of the FBI Uniform Crime Reports. These are incomplete in coverage 
and do not include data on those children handled by police without arrest, nor 
on the disposition of the juvenile cases, whether arrested or not. The Interna- 
tional Juvenile Officers’ Association has asked the Children’s Bureau to develop 
plans for uniform police reporting on juveniles. 
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To provide for more adequate information about children handled by courts, 
juvenile court reporting is currently being expanded to include more data, such 
as reasons for reference to courts, ages of children involved, and disposition of 
cases. 

Two projects for which additional funds are requested in 1961 will be directed 
toward filling the need for better statistical information on detention of juveniles 
and on police handling of young offenders: (1) a statistical survey to determine 
the facts surrounding detention of juveniles pending court hearing, and (2) 
development of plans for uniform police reporting on juveniles. 

To plan, supervise, and carry out the above and similar proposals relating to 
juvenile delinquency, it is proposed to add to the staff a juvenile delinquency 
research analyst. 


INFORMATION FOR PARENTS AND OTHERS WORKING WITH CHILDREN 


Since 1912 the Children’s Bureau has been meeting its basic charge from 
Congress to report on all matters affecting the well-being of the Nation’s chil- 
dren by providing each year a broad and steady flow of reports, publications and 
information on child health, child welfare, and child growth and development. 
Its publications for parents regularly top the list of best-selling Government 
publications and its technical publications are widely and increasingly used 
by workers in the variety of professions serving children. 

Thirty-seven Bureau publications were issued or prepared for press in the 
fiscal year 1959—compared to 39 in 1958—but the total of pages published was 
2,180, the highest number in 1 year since 1927. Three new publications for 
parents were issued—“Your Gifted Child,” “The Mentally Retarded Child at 
Home,” and “Accidents and Children.” 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations in acting on the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1961 disallowed $13,500, 
the estimated cost of providing periodic within-grade promotions, which cannot 
be absorbed. The estimate for personal services contemplated a “lapse figure’’ 
which provided for the filling of newly created positions at the minimum of the 
grade. Consequently, the House allowance, which made no provision for within- 
grade promotions, would finance only six of the eight positions which the com- 
mittee report indicates have been approved for juvenile delinquency activities. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. OrerrinGeR. The 1961 estimate for “Salaries and expenses, 
Children’s Bureau”’ represents an increase of $74,000 over the amount 
of $2,300,000 appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal year 1960. 
This increase is for two purposes: (1) To enable the Bureau to meet 
certain mandatory increases in costs for existing staff, which cannot 
be absorbed ; and (2) to provide for new positions to permit the Bureau 
to expand its activities in the fields of juvenile delinquency services 
and research. 

Under its basic act of 1912, the Bureau is charged with investigating 
and reporting “‘upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and childlife among all classes of our people.’”’ The Bureau studies 
many types of conditions affecting the lives of children, provides data, 
and makes recommendations to improve practices in child health and 
child welfare programs, and helps establish standards for the care of 
children. 

Under title V of the Social Security Act, the Bureau administers 
grants to States for three programs: (1) Maternal and child health 
services, (2) crippled children’s services, and (3) child welfare services. 
For these programs, the Bureau develops policies, reviews and ap- 
proves State plans and budgets, and provides technical consultation 
to State agencies in carrying out their plans. 
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NEW POSITIONS 


This appropriation request is to enable the Bureau to carry out its 
combined responsibilities under these two laws. The increase pro- 
posed provides for eight new positions in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. These include three professional positions to enable the 
Bureau to extend its consultation in fields of great need—training, 
juvenile court and probation, and institutions programs. Two addi- 
tional positions would be for a study to gather information to aid in 
formulating more effective approaches for meeting the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. One position would be for enlarging the Bu- 
reau’s statistical reporting program to include information regarding 
police arrests and detention of juveniles. The remaining positions 
would be for clerical and secretarial staff necessary for the above new 
positions. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations in acting on the appro- 
priations for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
1961 disallowed $13,500, the estimated cost of providing periodic 
within-grade promotions, which cannot be absorbed. The estimate 
for personal services contemplated a “lapse figure’? which provided 
for the filling of newly created positions at the minimum of the grade. 
Consequently, the House allowance, which made no provision for 
within-grade promotions, would finance only six of the eight positions 
which the committee report indicates have been approved for juvenile 
delinquency activities. 

Senator Hix. In other words, if the House disallowance of the 
$13,500 should stand, then you could not do that which the House in 
its report stated would be done. You would not have the funds to do 
it. Is that correct? 

WITHIN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mrs. OerrincerR. This is correct, because the within-grade promo- 
tions are of a mandatory nature and would require the $13,500. 

Senator Hm. You have no choice about those within-grade pro- 
motions. The statute, you say, makes those promotions mandatory? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. That is true. 

Senator Hint. And that applies not only to your department but to 
all departments of Government; is that not true? 

Mrs. OerrinGcer. Across the board. 

Senator Hitz. So if we were to do what the House contemplates 
and thought it was providing for doing, we would have to put in the 
disallowed $13,500? 

Mrs. OerrincEeR. Yes. In order to create those new positions. 

Senator Hitz. All right. Anything else you would like to add? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Thank you. 

If you do not care to ask any more questions about the salaries and 
expenses of the ongoing work of the Children’s Bureau, you might like 
to hear of the White House Conference and our requests for funds in 
relation to 1961. 

Senator Hinz. All right. Proceed. Go right ahead. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For necessary expenses for [a 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, $200,000: Provided, That a conference director may be appointed by the 
Secretary, without regard to civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, at a salary not to exceed $16,500 per annum] publication or reports 
recommendations, guides, and other documents, provision of consultative of clearing- 
house services, and other followup activities following the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, including the expenses of continued employment of a 
conference director and other expenses incident to preparation of a final report of the 
President's national committee on such conference, $150,000.”’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 
atin | | 
Appropriation or estimate ‘ 18 | $200, 000 12 | $150, 000 12 | $150, 000 


Obligations by activity 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 


| 
Positions Amount | Positions Amount | Positions Amount 


Deseription 
ae | 
| 


White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth__..._-_- a 18 | $200, 000 12 $150, 000 12 $150, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 














| priation | allowance, 

Total number of permanent positions. ............- didenuneael 18 | 12 12 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.......--..- aol 1 2 | 2 
Average number of all employees snail iiuadedieds bathe 14 12 | 12 
Number of employees at end of year__.-.....---..-- — 12 0 | 0 
01 Net personal services aaa ae Jan $109, 534 $103, 000 $103, 000 
02 Travel. See es et = 61, 550 | 25, 000 25, 000 
04 Communication services__- belch ss adel clashed a withiaebaabadl 2, 856 | 1, 500 | 1, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction_-__.........--.-- elec 15, 847 16, 250 16, 250 
07 Other contractual services ia iecetamece as pie 294 300 300 
08 Supplies and materials__- 5 cal al lees te | 2, 150 1, 000 1, 000 
09 Equipment. --_-_- ‘ ' eninn ‘ i 4 ere ----|------- ------ 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions --.........-- Riise kes 2, 860 | 1,700 | 1, 700 
I nn oo resins eiiaaabeieen 937 | , 250 1, 250 

Se IN ie | 200, 000 150, 000 150, 000 

Summary of changes 
Positions Amount 

Enacted appropriation available 1960......................-..........------- 18 $200, 000 
I ot cotcccachctanshcddncdeededctiondebdehiskdasnenculeniueeun 12 150, 000 

EE I, a anccenibandeadeddunmniaiauscealaive pnenbiciiecen dastiudall —6 — 50, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 





| Positions Amount | Positions | Amount 
| 





Decreases: | 
(a) Decrease in re quirements for a followup staff-_--____-} 6 $6, 534 6 $6, 534 
(6) Decrease in travel requirements mainly becz wise of | 


“~ 
a 
o 
a 
we 


activities of President’s Committee in 1960 ~---|----------| 36, 550 |-_--_____. 6, 550 
c) Nonrecurring items of equipment. -___....----- ion atanand Det akicdcmn 3, 972 
(d) Net decrease in other objects--..............-.----- Rsieniids drotdes 2, O44 peaaeacd 2, 944 
UR IIs is Bids sib cS db edhnndeads | 6 50, 000 6 50, 000 





EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The estimate provides for professional staff for followup activities at a slightly 
lower level than for 1960 and for lower travel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. OrrrinGer. The 1961 estimate proposes an appropriation of 
$150,000, a decrease of $50,000 below the amount appropriated for 
1960. This amount is requested to carry out certain specific aetivities 
necessary upon conclusion of the Conference and to be completed 
within the fiscal year 1961. 

The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, March 27 to April 2, 1960, is the sixth in a series of decennial 
conferences. The focus of each Conference has been set to meet the 
most pressing ne eds of children at its time. The theme for the current 
Conference is to promote opportunities for all children to realize their 
full potential for a creative life in our changing society. The 7,000 
persons invited to the Conference are representative of the citize nry 
of the United States, having been nominated by a Governor- -appointed 
committee in each of the States, by 500 national organizations, and 
by 34 agencies of the U.S. Government. 

The specific activities necessary upon conclusion of the Conference, 
and for which the 1961 estimate is proposed, include: (1) Editing and 
publication of the transactions of the Conference and related papers; 
(2) preparation and publication of a series of books and pamphlets 
incorporating the new information made available through materials 
prepared for the White House Conference; (3) provision of cle aring- 
house service to the State committees, cahauune organizations and 
other groups which participated in the 1960 White House Conference 
for the exchange of information and materials developed by such 
groups as a result of their participation in the Conference; and (4) 
provision of consultant services to the State committees for children 
and youth. 

Senator H1iu. You were pleased and gratified with the Conference, 
were you? 

Mrs. OrrrinGer. I was delighted at the variety of people who have 
had such positive reaction, groups that range from the most sophisti- 
cated professional participants to people who are coming to their first 
Conference and taking home to their State committees and to the 
subdivisions of their State committees the information and the results 
of the discussions that grew out of this Conference in a great variety 
of fields of interest. 
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TOTAL ATTENDANCE 


Senator Hitit. You had a very large representation, did you not? 

Mrs. OxrrrinGer. 7,600, all together, attended. 

Senator Hitt. What was the next largest number? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Last time in 1950, there were about 5,000. 

Senator Hitt. What was the figure in the beginning, in 1910? I do 
not expect you to recall that [laughter], but you might consult the 
record. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. It has been a matter of great interest tous. And, 
you know, we did have on the platform the opening night two of the 
people who had attended that first Conference, as well as Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth. There were about 800 or 900, history tells 
us, at that first 1909 Conference. 

Senator Hitt. Of course, we did not have automobiles and airplanes 
and good roads then, and coming to Washington was quite a trip. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. And we did not have an opportunity for so many 
people to participate. Literally millions of people had a part in this 
Conference. 

Senator Hitt, Well, the people have been challenged in so many, 
many ways since the 1910 Conference that were not at that time. 
Is that not true? So many programs of different kinds and so much 
emphasis on different matters dealing with youth and children and 
childlife? Is that not true? 

Mrs. OxerrincerR. And so much better communication about it all. 
Also, I think some structure that was maintained since the 1950 
Conference in the form of a Council of State Committees on Children 
and Youth provided a very useful backdrop as did the council of the 
600 national organizations which continued to be concerned about 
this conference. 

Senator Hitt. But, on the whole, you were really very much 
gratified with the Conference and the results? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. And I feel they will be on-going. We are evaluat- 
ing what happened. But I feel assured that we will be able to measure 
progress that takes place in the States and in the National organiza- 
tions in their programs for children. 

Senator Hitt. Well, may you and I look forward to the Conference 
of 1970. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Well, I certainly hope so. 

Senator Hix. All right. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Thank you very much. Your full statement on this appropriation 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU, SoctaAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION, ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WHiTE HousSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND: YouvH, CHILDREN’s BUREAL 


The 1961 estimate proposes an appropriation of $150,000, a decrease of $50,000 
below the amount appropriated for 1960, This amount is requested to carry 
out certain specific activities necessary upon conclusion of the Conference and 
to be completed within the fiscal year 1961. 


—EE 
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BACKGROUND 


Starting with 1909, a White House Conference on Children and Youth has 
been held every 10 years. The Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
on March 27-April 2, 1960, is the sixth of the series. The focus of each Confer- 
ence has been set to meet the most pressing needs for children at its time. 
The theme for the current Conference is to promote opportunities for all chil- 
dren to realize their full potential for a creative life in our changing society. 


THE CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 27—APRIL 2, 1960 


The 7,000 persons invited to the Conference are representatives of the citizenry 
of the United States. They include professional and nonprofessional persons, 
persons from rural and urban areas, youth representatives of various groups, 
and representatives of industry, management, and organized labor. There is 
a cross section of all of the interests concerned with children and youth. They 
have been nominated by a Governor-appointed committee in each of the States, 
by 500 national organizations, and by 34 agencies of the U.S. Government. 

The Conference participants will discuss the theme as it relates to: (a) the 
values and ideals of our society; (b) the effects on the development of children 
and youth of the rapid changes in this country and the world; (c) the roles 
played by family, religion, the arts, Government, community organizations 
and services, peer groups and adult behavior with respect to children and 
youth in deterring or encouraging individual fulfillment and constructive service 
to humanity. 

The Conference, which is called by the President of the United States, will 
open on the evening of Sunday, March 27, with a plenary session. Each morn- 
ing thereafter, five concurrent theme assemblies will open the day’s sessions, 
each assembly accommodating from 1,000 to 1,500 participants. These theme 
assemblies will develop major aspects of the Conference theme. 

Specific aspects of Conference content will be introduced daily at 18 con- 
current forums for 350 participants each. These forums will include panel 
presentations and floor discussion dealing with facts, findings, and issues. 
They will be the flexible unit of the Conference structure providing for a 2-way 
flow of thinking from theme assembly to work group and return. 

The work group will give the participants opportunity for continuous dis- 
cussion and debate. More than 200 work groups will meet each day with a 
maximum of 30 people in each. Participants will be assigned to a specific work 
group and the same group will meet each day. In work groups, participants 
will reach findings and arrive at conclusions. When 10 to 12 work groups meet 
together as a forum, they will reconcile conflicts, sharpen distinctions, and 
formulate majority and minority viewpoints. 

The final formal meeting of the Conference will be a plenary session on the 
morning of April 1 at which a report of findings synthesized from the dis- 
cussions of the work groups will be presented. 

When the Conference has ended the participants will return to their States 
and communities better prepared for the citizen action that leads to improve- 
ment in conditions affecting children and youth. They and the many others 
who have worked in the State preparations for the Conference will have a sub- 
stantially improved understanding of national objectives for the well-being of 
all children. 

EXPLANATION OF REQUEST 


Certain specific activities are proposed for initiation immediately upon con- 
clusion of the Conference to be completed within fiscal year 1961. These include: 

The editing and publication of the transactions of the Conference and related 
papers. The Conference proceedings will be many volumes: The findings of 210 
work groups, the summaries and recommendations of 54 forums, the major 
papers presented at 15 theme assemblies. Supplements will include in revised 
form the preliminary papers prepared for the Conference. Upon completion 
(tentatively October 1960) the National Committee will meet to approve the 
Conference report and transmit it to the President. 

Although different in nature, of equal value would be a proposed compendium 
of needed research in child life as recommended by the Conference—for the use 
of universities and workers in medicine, social work, psychology, ete., and the 
respective States and regions. 
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The preparation and publication of a series of books and pamphlets incorpo- 
rating the new information made available through materials prepared for the 
White House Conference. These will be for colleges and universities, teachers, 
doctors, city planners, social workers, legislators, etc. Several may be issued as 
bulletins for parents, with discussion guides for parent groups. 

The provision of clearinghouse service to the State committees, voluntary or- 
ganizations and other groups which participated in the 1960 White House Con- 
ference, for the continuing exchange of information and materials developed 
by such groups as a result of their participation in the Conference. Such a 
clearinghouse service is an inexpensive device to provide for the multiplication 
of the results of individual and group efforts growing out of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

The provision of consultant services to the State committees for children and 
youth. In almost half the States, the committees designated for the 1960 Con- 
ference are the State committees on children and youth that have functioned on 
a continuing basis since the 1950 Conference. These, as well as the newly ap- 
pointed committees, are already asking for consultant service on “little White 
House conferences” to be held in the States by the fall of 1960. These con- 
ferences will serve as a means for acquainting citizens throughout the country 
with the findings and recommendations of the Conference on promoting the 
well-being of children. Immediately following these, the individual States will 
make plans for transiating into action their own assessments of the needs of 
children within the State. The State committees will then be calling on the 
Bureau for consultation on ways of implementing these plans and on improving 
the State’s programs for children. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE, CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘For grants to States for maternal and child-health services, services for crippled 
children, and child-welfare services as authorized in title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of 
the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. ch. 7, subch. V), [$46,500,000] 
$48,500,000, of which [$16,000,000] $16,667,000 shall be available for services for 
crippled children, [$17,500,000] $18,167,000 for maternal and child-health 
services, and [[$13,000,000] $13,666,000 for child-welfare services: Provided, 
That any allotment to a State pursuant to section 502(b) or 512(b) of such Act 
shall not be included in computing for the purposes of subsections (a) and (b) of 
sections 504 and 514 of such Act an amount expended or estimated to be expended 
by the State: Provided further, That $1,000,000 of the amount available under 
section 502(b) of such Act shall be used only for special projects for mentally 
retarded children.” 

Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appro- | 1961 aatiennia'l 1961 House 
priation | allowance 


Appropriation or estimate... .- Se cs ei ae $46, 500,000 | $48,500,000 | $51, $33, 000 








En: 
Est 


T 


ser\ 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate} 1961 House 

priation | allowance 
1. Maternal and child health services 2 | $17, 500, 000 $18, 167, 000 $18, 167, 000 
2. Crippled children’s services- - - eacin eck 16, 000, 000 16, 667, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
3. Child welfare services MORASS 13, 000, 000 13, 665, 000 | 13, 666, 000 
Tetal -obligations........-... . ee 463, 500, 000 18, 500, 000 51, 833, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate! 1961 House 
priation | allowance 
| 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : $46, 500,000 | $48, 500,000 $51, 833, 000 





Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation available 1960 _ $46, 500, 000 
Estimate for 1961_-_ ~~~ ek : pes 48, 500, 000 


‘Lotalenange.....2. is... = a! rats _ 2, 000, 000 


Increases 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
allowance 


Maternal and child health services__-__--- wi $667, 000 $667, 000 
Crippled children’s services ae ; : eas Si 667,000 | 4, 000, 000 
Child welfare services --.-.....----- a aR la a ; j 666, 000 | 666, 000 

Total increase _ _- Sie ad as u coho rooe 2, 000, 000 5, 333, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The House increased the amount provided for grants for crippled children’s 
services to $20 million, the full amount authorized by the Social Security Act. 


54568—60——40 
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Grants to States for maternal and child welfare 


State 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii-. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana-- 

Iowa 

Kenees....... 

Kentucky-.- 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 2 

Mississippi- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. < 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey bikie 

New Mexico. ---.-- 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota__-- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico «= 

Rhode Isiand lea bichce 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota 

Tennessee _.---- 

Texas _. 

Utah 

Vermont * 

Virgin Islands__.......--- ; 

Virginia Séus 

Washington_. ; 

West Virginia_- i ae 

Wisconsin_-__--..-- 

Wyoming . 

Special projects for mentally 
retarded children. 

Reserve fund B etnias 


Maternal and child | Child welfare serv- | Crippled children’s services 


health services 


1960 
appro- 
priation 


1961 
estimate 














$384, 008) $402,013 
99, 833 100, 428 
137, 110 142, 819 
217, 525 22 
732, 661 
143, 766 147, 021 
159, 401 163, 601 
104, 475 105, 352 
116, 481 118, 083 
354, 481 370, 787 
451, 159 472, 463 
92, 904 93, O80 
112, 077 113, 413 
111, 460 112, 759 
420, 259 438, 476 
351, 066 367, 005) 
247, 413 258, 505 
194, 642 203, O89 
357, 824 374, 575 
360, 029 376, 718 
118, 868 120, 615 
236, 411 2 . 
234, 756 243, 5 
528, 203 552, 344 
294, 491 é 2% 
351, 808 368, 383 
303, O86 316, 716 
112, 885 114, 270 
133, 873 136, 585 
98, 482 98, 995 
106, 757 107, 771 
251, 434 261, 205 
124, 697 126, 797 
619, 187 646, 462 
583, 610 611, 694 
111, 545 112, 849 
610, 218 638, 320 
185, 140 ¢ 
151, 401 
696, 949 
365, 625 
113, 455 114, 875 
343, 486 359, 600 
113, 257 114, 664 
394, 300 412, 835 
702, 315 735, 108 
122, 972 124, 968 
101, 933 102, 655 
91, 261 91, 3 
399, 392 418,055 
188, 380 196, 364 
214, 953 224, 566 
307, 860 321, 765 
100, 936 101, 599 
1,000,000) 1,000, 000 


_ 


, 937, 500! 2, 020, 875 


7, 500, 000)18, 167, 


ices | 
1960 | 1961 1960 1961 1961 
appro- | estimate | appro- | estimate | House al- 
priation | priation | lowance 


63, 589 
122, 079 
228, 650) 
589, 908! 
143, 597 
115, 154 

64, 215 

70, 306 
, 249 
» 223 
47, 393) 
81, 828 
99, 546 
, 815 
, 915 
315 
183, 586 
, 291 
, 347 
),014 





§ 946 
57, 120 
75, 046 
, 249 
019) 
26, 500 








291, 687 
65, 030 





$338, 512) $341, 206) 


| 
| 
| 


$432, 666) 


























$413, 135 | $519, 427 
63, 589 91, 051 91, 475) 103, 594 
132, 807 118, 816 121, 429) 144, 590 
228, 650 256, 193 267,992) 320, 874 
649, 386 494, 576 517,024) 626, 089 
154, 177) 137, 142, 967| 170, 702 
126, 766 2, 146, 249) 176, 289 
64, 215 96, 97, 570) 111, 682 
77, 394 103, 083 104,350} 120, 681 
316, 211 320, 146 334, 919 402, 370 
391,223} 464,622) 486,673) 584, 611 
51, 657| 86, 495 86, 600) 97, 123 
90,079) 102,798) 104,045) 120, 276 
99, 546 104, 720 106, 102} 123, 006 
481, 959 390, 164 407, 849) 492, 733 
323, 249 338, 973 354, 629) 42¢ 5 
253, 315 268, 120 280, 418 336, 256 
188, 499) 189, O8O t 236, 324 
350, 291 399, 163 501, 692 
313,177 347, 816 437, 041 
113, 194 110, 558 131, 297 
211, 944 183, 873 ¢ 230, 093 
270, 686 201, 756 209, 936 260, 813 
486, 092 456, 817 478, 000 576, 344 
280,821; 300,152) 313,989) 376,914 
306, 978 361, 194 378, 224 453, 521 
297, 341 307, 511 321, 649 386, 422 
99, 906 104, 578 105, 950 122, 804 
148, 946 141, 808 147, 889 176, 443 
59, 549} 2, 26: 92, 770 105, 313 
82, 612 100, 845 116, 030 
283, 187 233, 399 291, 953 
120, 424 114, 482 134, 128 
689, 669 499, 955 645, 720 
§24, 185 641, 252 770, 558 
114, 826 106, 026) 122, 905 
541, 965 2 551, 239 664, 880 
209, 960 223, 006 R 279, 162 
164, 325 151, 262 157, 782 188, 494 
654, 3: 642, 437 672, 719 811, 320 
312,639) 397,268 416, 051) 499, 233 
92, 262) 105, 717} 107, 169} 124, 422 
305, 045 3 374, 984 449, 786 
110, 541} 106, 635 123, 714 
347, 248) 432, 857 519, 704 
719, 123 809, 250 974, 913 
118, 885 114, 634 134, 330 
74, 809 96, 046 109, 660 
ae 8&5, 914 96, 213 
420, 288 504, 809 
199, 166 238, 707 
2 270, 049) 323, 457 
294, 877 329, 667) 395, 997 
67, 912 94, 326 94, 980) 108, 245 

a 
__| 2,000,000! 2,083, 375! 2, 500,000 
, 0c0 


000 | 13, 000, C00) 13, 666, 


, 000 16, 000, 00016, 667, 000)20, 000 
' 


Note.—The State-by-State distribution excludes amounts to be allotted for special projects. 
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Grants to States for maternal and child health services 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho___ 6 
[llinois 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota___- 
Missouri-_ __-. 


In addition, mental retardation projects in the following 


retarded children, 1960 } 


$30, 
35, 
46, 
34, 
43, 
47, 
37, 
32, 
24, 
38, 
23, 
28, 
47, 
42, 


000 
300 
700 
500 
000 
500 
000 
400 
000 
509 
900 
000 
500 
000 


and child health funds reserved for special projects: 


Alabama 
California 


District of Columbia 


Michigan 
Ohio 


South Carolina_- 


‘Texas 


Nevada oo 
New Mexico__ 
New York_-_- 
Oklahoma 


Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Virginia_ 

| Washington 
Wisconsin _ _ 





Pennsylvania - - - 


Tentative estimate of 
payments 
States, 1960 


7 States are financed from Federal materna 


24 


to 


Grants to States for crippled children’s services— 


State 
Alabama a 
Alaska 
Arizona ai 
Arkansas_ 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware__ 


services to children with congenital heart disease ! 


District of Columbia__-_---- 


Florida- 
Georgia 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Idaho_- 
Illinois__ 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas : 
Kentucky - - - 
Louisiana - ~ — 
Maine. 
Maryland : 


Massachusetts - 


Michigan. _- 
Minnesota___- 
Mississippi 
Missouri - - - 
Montana 


Estimated pay- | 
ments to States 


$31, 


3, 
(7) 
7 


19, 
13, 
29, 
26, 
6, 
54, 
21, 
43, 
205, 


25, 


25, 


ov, 


245 
253 


, 176 


835 


, 720 | 
, 401 
285 


339 
833 


589 | 


, 239 
, 606 


043 
599 
578 
193 
339 
508 


591 | 


773 
680 
857 
738 
220 
433 
560 


State 
Nebraska____- 
Nevada- 


New Jersey_- 
New Mexico_-_ 
New York__ 


North Dakota 
Ohio___ 
Oklahoma 
Oregon. 


Puerto Rico_ -_ 
Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
Texas_. E 
Utah... - 


Vermont 


Virginia_ 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin - 
Wyoming- --- 





Total _- 


New Hampshire__- 


| North Carolina_ --—- 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina___ 
South Dakota_ 


Virgin Islands__ 


625 


Special projects for mentally 


$60, 000 
49, 300 
41, 500 
56, 000 
56, 0CO 
43, 500 
44, 000 
58, 400 
54, 000 
27, 000 





1, 000, 000 


. 298, 300 


Supplemental appropriation for 


Estimated pay- 
ments to States 
3, 

4, 

24, 

6, 

64, 

46, 


665 
613 
829 
079 
916 
004 
694 
5, 664 
52, 215 
15, 952 
10, 021 
63, 307 
29, 469 

5, 768 
25, 473 

5, 768 
360 
037 
, 881 
, 157 
639 
, 268 
, 538 
, 295 
25, 375 
$83 


1, 494, 599 


! Funds available from this 1959 appropriation of $1,500,000 remain available through June 30, 1960. 
2 Arizona did not participate in the crippled children’s program in 1959 and may not participate in 1960. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. Now are you going to testify on the grants to States’ 

Mrs. OrrrinGcer. For maternal and child welfare? 

Senator Hinx. Yes. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. The 1961 estimate represents an increase of $ 
million over the amount of $46,500,000 estimated to be appeennaiea 
for this purpose for the fiscal year 1960. This increase is divided 
among the three grant programs authorized under title V of the 
Social Security Act as follows: maternal and child health services, 
$667,000; crippled children’s services, $667,000; and child welfare 
services, $666,000. The additional funds are required to make 
present services more widely available, to extend them to more 
children, and to improve present services and increase the variety 
of services provided under these programs. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


Progress in maintaining essential maternal and child health services 
has been seriously affected by a combination of a high birth rate and 
increasing costs of providing services. The medical care price index 
continues to rise and its increases exceed those of other components 
of the Consumer Price Index. Salaries for professional staff which 
account for a major proportion of maternal and child health funds 
have likewise gone up. Similarly costs of training increased. These 
factors make it impossible to maintain existing services at present 
levels without an increase in funds. 

The increased funds requested will be used to keep up with the 
increased child population and the cost of medical services. The 
activities mentioned above are not static, and they must be responsive 
to changes in health problems and new opportunities to serve mothers 
and children. Consequently, the States, under the law, are per- 
mitted wide latitude in the use of Federal funds which represent only 
a portion of the total expended under the maternal and child health 


program. 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


The increased funds requested together with increased State and 
local funds will be used to keep up with the advances in new methods 
of diagnosis and treatment made possible by research and advances 
in medical science, and the increased cost of providing health service 
to a continually increasing child population. Furthermore, all State 
crippled children agencies want to make their services increasingly 
available to children with all kinds of handicaps, nonorthopedic as 
well as orthopedic. 

The sharply reduced polio patient care program of the National 
Foundation means that major responsibility for the care of paralytic 
polio has shifted from the National Foundation to the State crippled 
children’s agencies. 

The extension of State programs to children with conditions not 
hitherto accepted is also postponed in many States. The States are 
making a good fiscal effort, but increased Federal funds are likewise 
needed if these programs are to continue to serve the children who 
need care. 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The proposed increase is greatly needed, particularly to extend serv- 
ices to urban areas as provided in the 1958 amendments. About one- 
half of all counties in the United States do not have full-time public 
child-welfare workers available. Almost one-third of the urban coun- 
ties and over one-half of the rural counties have no service from a full- 
time child-welfare worker. Only about one-fifth of the counties of 
the Nation have 1 worker per 10,000 children under 21 in the popu- 
lation. 

Senator Hit. That is a tremendous load, is it not? 

Mrs. Orerrincer. That is a load that does not at all meet the stand- 
ards of care. 

Reports received from States show that any increased funds which 
become available, therefore, will chiefly be used for additional child- 
welfare workers and for training. 

After personnel, the States have indicated the greatest need is for 
establishing and strengthening specific services and facilities. About 
two-thirds of the States wish to increase the number of foster family 
homes and other foster care facilities. Many States have mentioned 
the need to initiate or expand homemaker services, day-care services, 
and protective services for abused or neglected children. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hitt. I would be glad to have you address yourself to 
that; because I note from their report that they allowed the increase, 
but the »y placed the full amount of the increase in just one of the 
categories. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. That is true. 

The House Committee on Appropriations in acting on the appro- 
priations for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
1961 increased the President’s budget by $3,333,000 for grants to 
States for crippled children’s service. It is requested that the increase 
provided by the House be eliminated. The administration does not 
dispute the merits of the program allowance which if considered 
individually would warrant the increase. The administration has 
identified the relative merits of each program and considered them in 
the light of competition for limited fiscal resources. The overriding 
consideration must therefore be one of program balance in total and 
not of individual programs without regard for the total. 

At the request of the Senate Appropriations Committee the follow- 
ing statement is submitted in explanation of how this increase, if 
enacted, would be applied: 

The increase of $3,333,000 in the crippled children’s services grant 
funds provided by the House would be used by the States to provide 
medical care for more crippled children. Services could be extended 
to more children not only with orthopedic handicaps but also to those 
children who have congenital heart disease, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
speech and hearing impairment and many types of congenital mal- 
formations. W aiting lists could be reduced and the States would be 
able to start to care for children with handic ‘aps not hitherto accepted. 

Senator Hii. Of course, the increase of $3,333,000 was above the 
budget estimate? 

Mrs. OretTINGER. It was above the estimate; ves. 
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Senator Hint. And the Department is asking that the increase be 
eliminated? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. That is true, Senator Hill. The Department is 
asking that the increase be eliminated. 

Senator Hitt. That must leave you a pang in your heart. I under- 
stand your situation fully. 

Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Mrs. Orerrincer. I think not, unless you have questions to ask us, 
Senator Hill. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiv. It is always a pleasure to have vou here. 
Your full statement will appear in the record at this point. 
Mrs. Orerrincer. Thank vou. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE, CHILDREN $ 
BUREAU 

INCREASE REQUESTED 


The 1961 estimate represents an increase of $2 million over the amount of 
$46,500,000 appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal year 1960. This increase 
is divided among the three grant programs authorized under title V of the Social 
Security Act, as follows: Material and child health services, $667,000; crippled 
children’s services, $667,000; and child welfare services, $666,000. The addi- 
tional funds are required to make present services more widely available, to 
extend them to more children, and to improve present services and increase the 
variety of services provided under these programs. 

The report of the House Appropriations Committee concerning the 1960 
budget request stated that the committee feels that the Social Security Admin- 
istration should discourage States from using the grant funds under title V 
for State conferences which precede the White House Conference. The com- 
mittee was especially opposed to the use of any Federal funds to pay the travel 
costs for delegates to attend the White House Conference in Washington, D.C. 
State agencies have been advised that title V grant funds should not be used for 
travel costs of delegates to the White House Conference. They have been en- 
couraged to secure State, local, or voluntary funds for State conferences pre- 
ceding the White House Conference. 

Within each of the three grant programs under title V, significant develop- 
ments are taking place which are being summarized briefly. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


Grants are provided to enable States to extend and improve services for pro- | 
moting the health of mothers and children, especially in rural areas and areas 
suffering from economic distress. The States must provide matching funds for 
one-half of the amount appropriated; the remainder is not matched and is 
distributed to the States on the basis of financial need of each State for assist- 
ance in carrying out its plans. 

State plans for the use of maternal and child health funds are made by State 
health agencies. The services are largely provided by local health departments. 

Mentally retarded children—Under each of the appropriation acts since 1957, 
Congress has earmarked $1 million to be used only for special projects for men- 
tally retarded children. At the present time, 31 States have special project 
grants totaling $1,300,000 and 14 other States have programs financed by regu- 
larly apportioned Federal funds and State and local funds. The total budget} 
for these 44 programs is approximately $2 million. These are pilot projects 
which usually include one clinic where no more than 200-300 children a year 
“an be accepted. Much needs to be done also in developing training opportuni- 
ties in mental retardation for professional health staff. 

Need for increased funds.—Progress in maintaining essential maternal and 
child health services has been seriously affected by a combination of a high 
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birth rate and increasing costs of providing services. The medical care price 
index continues to rise and its increases exceed those of other components of 
the Consumer Price Index. Salaries for professional staff, which account for a 
major proportion of maternal and child health funds, have likewise gone up. 
Similarly, costs of training increased. These factors make it impossible to 
maintain existing services at present levels without an increase in funds. 

The increased funds requested will be used to keep up with the increased 
child population and cost of medical services. The activities mentioned above 
are not static, and they must be responsive to changes in health problems and 
new opportunities to serve mothers and children. Consequently, the States, 
under the law, are permitted wide latitude in the use of Federal funds, which 
represent only a portion of the total expended under the maternal and child 
health program. 

Polio immunization.—The need for this flexibility is illustrated by the report 
of the House Appropriations Committee in relation to the 1960 appropriation. 
This report advised the Children’s Bureau to intensify its efforts to assure that 
all children be immunized against polio regardless of ability to pay. The Bureau 
has urged all State health departments to expand their polio immunization pro- 
grams. 

The Children’s Bureau exhibit at the American Public Health Association’s 
Annual Conference this year stressed the importance of immunization services, 
especially against polio. This exhibit received a certificate of merit from the 
American Public Health Association. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


Grants are made to the States to extend and improve services for locating 
crippled children, and for providing medical, surgical, corrective, and other care 
and services for children who are crippled or who are suffering from conditions 
which lead to crippling. The States are required to provide matching funds for 
half of the amount appropriated ; the remainder is not matched and is distributed 
to the States on the basis of financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its plan. 

State plans for crippled children’s services are developed by the State crippled 
children’s agency and services provided by State and local agencies. 

Congenital heart disease —The number of children with congenital heart 
disease cared for in the crippled children’s program has increased from 2,000 
to 12,000 between 1950 and 1958. This is because new developments in surgery 
have now made it possible to correct or improve this condition in 80 percent of 
the children with congenital heart disease, in contrast to the situation of 15 years 
ago when few types of defects were amenable to surgical treatment. The demand 
for expert treatment for these children far exceeded that which could be pro- 
vided from available funds, with the result that a supplemental appropriation 
for this purpose was requested. 

The supplemental appropriation of $1,500,000 for children with congenital 
heart disease, approved late in fiscal year 1959 to remain available through 1960, 
has made it possible for the regional heart centers to reschedule children whose 
surgery had to be postponed because of insufficient funds under the crippled 
children’s program. The number of children seeking care continues to increase 
at a rapid rate so that there is no question that all funds available for this 
purpose will be used by the States. 

Need for increased funds.—The increased funds requested together with in- 
creased State and local funds will be used to keep up with the advances in new 
methods of diagnosis and treatment made possible by research and advances in 
medical science and the increased cost of providing health services to a con- 
tinually increasing child population. Furthermore, State crippled children’s 
agencies want to make their services increasingly available to children with 
all kinds of handicaps, nonorthopedic as well as orthopedic. 

The sharply reduced polio patient care program of the national foundation 
means that major responsibility for the care of children with paralytic polio 
has shifted from the national foundation to the State crippled children’s 
agencies. 

The extension of State programs to children with conditions not hitherto 
accepted is also postponed in many States. The States are making a good fiscal 
effort but increased Federal funds are likewise needed if these programs are to 
continue to serve the children who need care. 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Federal grants are provided to enable the States to establish, extend, and 
strengthen child welfare services for the protection and care of homeless, de- 
pendent, and neglected children, and children in danger of becoming delinquent; 
and services for the return of runaway children to their own homes in other 
States. The law provides that State plans for child welfare services be de- 
veloped jointly by the State public welfare agency and the Children’s Bureau. 
Beginning with the current fiscal year, as provided in the 1958 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, States are required to match Federal child welfare 
funds. 

The State public welfare agency administers the plan and services are pro- 
vided by the State and local agencies. 

Effect of the 1958 amendments.—Although the effect of the 1958 amendments 
to the child welfare provisions of the Social Security Act cannot be fully assessed 
until more experience is available, the impact of certain of the amendments is 
already apparent. All of the amendments were in effect for the fiscal year 1959 
except the ones providing for the matching of Federal funds and the extension 
of these grants to Guam, both of which became effective July 1, 1959. 

Although the amount of the appronvriation for the child welfare grants was 
increased to $12 million in 1959, the States received the same apportionments as 
they would have received without the change in the allotment formula. This 
was due to the provision for a base allotment whereby no State is to receive less 
than it would have received with an appropriation of $12 million and apportien- 
ment on the basis of the formula in effect prior to the 1958 amendments. This 
provision was made to assure that services to children in rural areas are not 
reduced because of the change in formula. An analysis of data between 1958 
and 1959 received from 44 States show that no significant change occurred in 
the number of rural areas covered. 

In 1960. with an appropriation of $13 million. 18 States received amounts 
larger than their base allotment. It is believed that these States are expanding 
services to children in urban areas. The remaining States will use their 1960 
funds for continuing the services provided through the use of Federal funds 
in 1959. 

Under the new reallotment provision, a total of $°08.350 was released in 1959 
bv four States. This amount was reallotted to 15 States. The effectiveness of 
this provision was demonstrated by the fact that the nnobligated balance at the 
end of the fiscal vear was sharply reduced from what it had been in recent years. 
Information received recently from States and other jurisdictions indicates that 
funds released for reallotment in 1960, will be much smaller than the amount 
released in the fiseal vear 1959. On the other hand 16 States are requesting 
funds made available through reallotment. 

Need for increased funds.—The proposed increase is greatly needed, particu- 
larly to extend services to urban areas as provided in the 1958 amendments. 
Abont one-half of all counties in the United States do not have full-time public 
child welfare caseworkers available. Almost one-third of the urban counties 
(30 percent) and over one-half of the rural counties (53 percent) have no serv- 
ice from a full-time child welfare worker. Onlv about one-fifth of the counties 
of the Nation have one worker per 10.000 children under 21 in the population. 
In 1957. onlv 28 percent of all public child welfare workers had 2 vears profes- 
sional training in social work. which is generally acknowledged to be a basic 
requirement for workers in the child welfare field. Reports received from States 
show that anv increased funds which become available, therefore, will chiefly be 
used for additional child welfare workers and for training. 


After personnel, the States have indicated the greatest need is for establish- | 


ing and strengthening specific services and facilities. About two-thirds of the 
States wish to increase the number of foster family homes and other foster 


eare facilities, esneciallv for teenagers who are nnable to adjust in their own | 


homes or are in conflict with the law and for other svecial groups such as in- 
fants and emotionally disturbed youngsters. Many States have mentioned the 


need to initiate or expand homemaker services, day-care services, and protective | 


services for abused or neglected children. 

From the requested appropriation of $13,666,000, 34 States will receive an 
increase over the amount received in 1960. 

The substantial increase in child population and rising program costs will 


mean that these States will need to use much of the additional Federal funds | 


available for maintaining the same level of services without any expansion. In- 
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creases in services provided by the child welfare program have just about kept 
pace with the increase in population under 21 years of age. Services were pro- 
vided 270,000 children in 1950 and nearly 340,000 in 1958, or a rate of 49 chil- 
dren served per 10,000 child population in both of these years. State agencies 
will need to set priorities within the total resources available. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House Committee on Appropriations in acting on the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 1961 increased the Presi- 
dent’s budget by $3,333,000 for grants to States for crippled children’s services. 
It is requested that the increase provided by the House be eliminated. The 
Administration does not dispute the merits of the program allowance which if 
considered individually would warrant the increase. The Administration has 
identified the relative merits of each program and considered them in the light 
of competition for limited fiscal resources. The overriding consideration must 
therefore be one of program balance in total and not of individual programs 
without regard for the total. 

At the request of the Senate Appropriations Committee the following statement 
is submitted in explanation of how this increase, if enacted, would be applied: 

The increase of $3,333,000 in the crippled children’s services grant funds 
provided by the House would be used by the States to provide medical care for 
more crippled children. Services could be extended to more children not only 
with orthopedic handicaps but also to those children who have congenital heart 
disease, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, speech and hearing impairment, and many types 
of congenital malformations. Waiting lists could be reduced and the States 
would be able to start to care for children with handicaps not hitherto accepted. 


SociaL Security ADMINISTRATION 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 
“For grants, contracts, and jointly financed cooperative arrangements for research 


or demonstration projects under section 1110 of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1310), $700,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 





1960 appropriation | 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 


| 
Description aaa ae cn 
| 


| Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 


Appropriation. - os : | $700,000 





Obligations by activity 


1960 appropriation 1061 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description - 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 
Direct obligations: Grants, con- 
tracts, and jointly financed co- 
operative arrangements. .-- : $700, 000 


——— ee — eae 
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Obligations by object 





1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 Tlouse allowance 
Description 


: | i , 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 


| 
11. Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | | 
tions__--- ! e eM ebas ae | OND hoc. snctica a ssndincon 


Summary of changes 
Emacted appropriation... —........=.—-<. Seba g serene fore a 
Proposed for later transmission ee ata ate gnewaed a 


Total estimated funds available 1960 . Bl Gita I othe ait 


Estimated for 1961 . ea ree ; go Sere. P ‘i . ; $700, 000 
Total Change .6ow 3 coo ok oe i ei Be Ee ie bh 3 ds a 
1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 


Positions | Amount Positions | Amount 


| 
Program increases: to finance cooperative research or dem- | | 
onstration projects in social security... -- cabbies Ds ihtdacdinele $700, 000 | _- ‘scion BBApho acai dehasalloe 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Section 1110, title XI of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1956 authorizes 
grants to States, to public and nonprofit organizations, and the making of contracts 
or jointly financed cooperative arrangements, for the conduct of research and 
demonstration projects in social security. The budget request of $700,000 for 
1961 will provide funds to (1) inventory and review the various types of social 
security research now in process by various organizations; (2) initiate a project 
to explore a broad range of community services and to demonstrate how develop- 
ment and adoption of these services by a community could help low income, 
needy, or disorganized families become more se ‘If-sufficient and more stable; and 
(3) finance approximately 15 projects dealing with items such as conditions which 
keep families on the assistance rolls; potential of employment for mothers in aid 
to dependent children cases; and methods of improving public assistance adminis- 
tration. 

The House has allowed no funds for this program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiu. All right, Mr. Mitchell, do you want to address 
yourself to cooperative research or demonstration projects? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Yes, sir. 

For 1961, $700,000 is requested to conduct cooperative research or 
demonstrations in social security. While a wide range of problems 
need to be studied, we believe that at the outset, it is desirable to con- 
centrate attention on several major areas of critical importance where 
there is promise of immediate results. Our 1961 request would pro- 
vide funds for the following: 

1. $100,000 to explore and review types of social security research 
now in process by various organizations. We believe that such an 
inventory is necessary for an orderly and economical approach to this 
program. 

2. $250,000 to initiate a major demonstration project, combined 
with a ‘arefully designed research plan, geared to explore a broad 
range of community services by a community could help low income, 
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needy or disorganized families become more self-sufficient and more 
stable. 

3. $350,000 for approximately 15 projects selected from those pro- 
posed by public or nonprofit organizations in various areas. At this 
time, it is contemplated these projects would deal with subjects such as 
conditions which keep families on the assistance rolls, the potential of 
employment for mothers in aid to dependent children cases, when and 
how nursing homes can best be used to meet the needs of older persons, 
and methods of improving public assistance administration. 

While this country has made great progress in establishing a basic 
social security program, there is much we need to know about the 
causes of and remedies for many of our complex social problems. For 
example, we need to know more about the causes that result in over 
5 million persons receiving public assistance at a time when unem- 
ployment in this country is at one of its lowest levels. Research to 
find out more about causes of dependency, the elimination of some of 
the reasons for dependency and methods for coping with such causes 
is Important for a constructive social security program. If we could 
eliminate from the rolls only a small percentage of the public assist- 
ance recipients by placing them in a self- -support or self-care status, 
the rewards would be great both in dollar savings and in human values. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House disallowed in its entirety our request of $700,000 to 
initiate the cooperative research program. We would strongly urge 
that the committee give favorable consideration to the restoration of 
the $700,000 requested since we are convinced that cooperative re- 
search and studies are urgently needed to support a constructive effort 
toward the solution of problems which result in dependency. In ad- 
ministering these programs, we need not only to deal with problems 
when they occur but also to prevent them whenever possible. To do 
this more effectively, programs must be supported with more and 
better knowledge about why people need help, what help to give them, 
and how best to give it. Our knowledge in these areas is woefully 
inadequate. It is a well-known fact that the social sciences lag far 
behind the other sciences in acquiring new knowledge for practical use. 
The lag results from our lack of adequate research facilities in the 
social sciences. 

The Federal Government will spend over $2 billion to provide as- 
sistance to needy individuals through the public assistance program 
in 1960, yet we do not know enough about how to administer the 
programs most effectively. Problems that we must deal with are of 
such character and significance that they need the combined research 
efforts of Government, of private agencies, and university research 
centers. To this end, it is essential that the Federal Government pro- 
vide stimulus and support through research grants as we do for health, 
education, and vocational rehabilitation. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiu. Your full statement will be placed in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF SoctaL SECURITY ON COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Under section 702 of the Social Security Act, we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of studying and making recommendations as to the most effective 
methods of providing economic security. To assist in carrying out these re 
sponsibilities, the 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act authorized grants 
to States, grants to public and other nonprofit organizations, and the making of 
contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements for conducting research 
and demonstration projects in social security. 

The law identifies three illustrative areas in which grants may be made for 
research or demonstration projects. These are: (1) Projects relating to the 
prevention and reduction of dependency ; (2) projects which will aid in effecting 
coordination of planning between private and public welfare agencies; and 
(3) projects which will help improve the administration and effectiveness of pro- 
grams carried on or existing under the Social Security Act and programs related 
thereto. 

Great progress has been made in the establishment of a basic social security 
program. However, there is much we need to know about the causes of and 
remedies for many of our complex social problems. One outstanding example 
is a need to know more about the causes that result in over 5 million persons 
receiving public assistance at a time when unemployment in this country is at 
one of its lowest levels. 

Research to find out more about causes of dependency, combined with projects 
that demonstrate methods for eliminating some of the dependency factors or 
methods for coping with them in an effective manner is important for a con- 
structive social security program. If we could eliminate from the rolls only a 
small percentage of the persons receiving public assistance by placing them in 
a self-support or self-care status, the rewards would be great both in dollar 
savings and in human values. 

Under the legislation, grants can be made only after we have obtained the 
advice and recommendations of specialists who are competent to evaluate proj- 
ects as to soundness, the possibility of securing productive results, the adequacy 
of resources to conduct the proposed research or demonstrations and their rela- 
tionship to other similar research or demonstrations already completed or in 
process. In addition, it is contemplated that an advisory committee of out- 
standing private citizens will be established to advise on the program as a whole 
and on specific projects of unusual significance. 


1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


For 1961, $700,000 is requested for this program. A wide range of problems 
need to be studied to achieve the objectives of section 702 of the Social Security 
Act. However, we believe that at the outset, it would be desirable to concen- 
trate attention on several major areas of critical importance where there is 
promise of immediate results. The budget request would provide funds as 
follows: 

1. $250,000 to initiate a major demonstration project, combined with a care- 
fully designed research plan, geared to explore a broad range of community 
services and to demonstrate how development and adoption of these services 
by a community could help low income, needy, or disorganized families become 
more self-sufficient and more stable. Because a multiplicity of problems often 
confronts the members of a single family, the project would require centralized 
review and analysis of the problems and needs of the various family members 
and a team approach to diagnosis and evaluation of progress. 

An important research aspect of this project would be to develop criteria for 
identifying those problem families most susceptible of rehabilitation. Another 
aspect of research would be to test different organizational patterns and different 
bases for financing required services, such as fees or other combinations of public 
and private funds. To achieve its nurpose, this project wou'd need to run for 
several years. It could produce valuable initial results and guidelines fairly 
quickly. 

2. $100,000 to explore and review types of research now in process in order 
to identify priority areas for research. Further advances in basic knowledge 
and in research directed toward the prevention of dependency could be greatly 
stimulated and speeded up by a careful review, in strategic fields, of (a) the 
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status of existing knowledge, (b) methodological problems that must be solved, 
and (c) the potential contributions of different professional disciplines to solution 
of a particular problem. 

Such exploratory research would be particularly fruitful in areas such as 
problems of family life; working mothers and the social and program adjust- 
ments this trend entails, illegitimacy ; the social consequences of automation and 
the problem of persistent poverty or low income. 

3. $350,000 for approximately 15 projects selected from those proposed by 
public or nonprofit organizations in various areas. At this time, it is con- 
templated these projects would deal with subjects such as (a) conditions which 
keep families on the assistance rolls; (b) potentials of employment for mothers 
in aid to dependent children cases; (c) when and how nursing homes can best be 
used to meet the needs of older persons; (d@) what happens to families found 
ineligible for assistance; (e) the relationship of increasing productivity to 
standards of adequacy in social security programs; and (f) methods of improving 
public assistance administration. 

To administer this program for 1961, it is estimated that five positions and 
$42,200 will be required; however, funds for this purpose are included in our 
appropriation request for “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner.” 


CONCLUSION 


We are convinced that Federal financial participation in social security re- 
search will spark universities and others to search for knowledge of the nature 
and causes of many of our highly complex social problems and the most effective 
ways of dealing with them. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration of our budget request for this purpose. 
It should go far to direct social welfare activities and programs in this country 
into the most constructive channels. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House disallowed in its entirety our request of $700,000 to initiate the 
cooperative research program. We would strongly urge that the Committee give 
favorable consideration to the restoration of the $700,000 requested since we are 
convinced that cooperative research and studies are urgently needed to support 
a constructive effort toward the solution of problems which result in dependency 
In administering these programs, we need not only to deal with problems when 
they occur but also to prevent them whenever possible. To do this more effec- 
tively, programs must be supported with more and better knowledge about why 
people need help, what help to give them, and how best to give it. Our knowledge 
in these areas is woefully inadequate. It is a well-known fact that the social 
sciences lag far behind the other sciences in acquiring new knowledge for practical 
use. The lag results from our lack of adequate research facilities in the social 
sciences. 

The Federal Government will spend over $2 billion to provide assistance to 
needy individuals through the public assistance program in 1960, yet we do not 
know enough about how to administer the programs most effectively. Problems 
that we must deal with are of such character and significance that they need the 
combined research efforts of Government, of private agencies, and university 
research centers. To this end, it is essential that the Federal Government provide 
stimulus and support through research grants as we do for health, education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mrircue.u. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this prepared state- 
ment has given the committee some idea of the sense of urgency that 
we feel about this item. The authorization was provided by Congress 
in 1956, and since that time we have steadfastly attempted to get the 
authorization implemented with some money. There must have been 
some deficiency in our presentation of this item, because it seems to us 
so patently justifiable; and also that the field of the social sciences in 
relation to the other sciences seems to be so seriously neglected. | 
believe that all but 2 percent of all of the money that the Federal 
Government spends on research is devoted to the biological and phys- 
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ical sciences. The social sciences receive only about 2 percent. To 
me, this does not seem at all a reflection of the relative significance 
of the social problems that exist in this country. 

I just want to add with all of the emphasis at my command the 
urgency that we feel about the desirability of enabling us to embark, 
even in a very modest way, on the development of additional research 
material in this area. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hixu. I notice, Mr. Commissioner, that the House just 
stated that the committee has allowed no part of the $700,000 request 
to begin a program of cooperative research in social security, but did 
not set forth any reasons why this disallowance was made. Was there 
any discussion of this item on the floor of the House, if I may ask? 

Mr. Mircuety. There was no discussion of the item on the floor 
of the House. 

Senator Hii. In other words, there is nothing in either the House 
report or in the debates in the consideration of the bill on the floor 
of the House, which in any way gives any indication or sets forth the 
reasons of the House in disallowance of this $700,000 item? 

Mr. Mircuetu. That is correct. And I do not know any reasons, 
either. 

RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator Hitu. But you strongly urge the restoration of the $700,000 
as included in the budget estimate? 

Mr. Mircue.u. I most certainly do. And I think that the fact 
that in a stringent budgetary year it is significant that in the processes 
that we go through in the executive branch we were able to get ap- 
proval of this amount. It would really be a great pity, in my judg- 
ment, not to permit us to get this program started. 

Senator Monroney. I am sorry I was not here when the Com- 
missioner read his statement. 

What percent of your social security people also are on public 
assistance programs? 

Mr. Mrivcuety. About 26 or 27 percent of the recipients of public 
assistance also receive old-age and survivors insurance. 

Senator Monroney. That would largely be in those categories 
where their social security is below $50. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mircue.u. Yes, sir. That would be generally the situation. 

I have a table. I was given the privilege of reviewing the testi- 
mony that was introduced by the Secretary, Senator, when you 
raised these questions earlier, and I have a few figures here that you 
might find illuminating in this respect. 

In 1959, in the average for the United States as a whole, for the 
people where there is this overlap of payments, so to speak, the average 
monthly payment to those people receiving old-age insurance benefits 
was $43.80, and the average old-age assistance payment was $51.97. 

Senator Monroney. And that accounts for more than a fourth of 
your social security people? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. More than a fourth of the public assistance people. 
They represent a much smaller percentage of the people on the old- 
age and survivors insurance rolls. 
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ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR LIMIT OF EARNINGS 


Senator Monroney. What I am driving at is the $100 limit per 
month of earnings that has, I think, been in effect since—what year 
did that go into eifect? 

Mr. MircHe.y. 1958. 

Senator Monronry. Would not either the taking away of that 
limit or the raising of it help substantially to relieve the public assist- 
ance programs? 

Mr. Mircne.vy. It would have no effect whatever, I do not think, 
Senator, on this part of the load. 

Senator Monroney. I just wonder, now, what you base that on. 
In other words, there are an awful lot of people who are afraid to take 
any kind of part-time work, or a job, for fear that they will become 
involved with the loss of their social security and be over the minimum 
earnings. It is often easy to go over $100 a month on even a quarterly 
basis. It would seem to me that what we should be reaching for is to 
try to provide for those who do wish to help themselves by part-time 
work or even regular work, light work that does not require more than 
they can give, so some of this money that is now being required for 
public assistance could become available for health for the aged and 
could improve the health program in that way. 

I can see no purpose that the $100-l-month limitation serves. I 
grant you that you could get up to a certain point where people will just 
retire on social security and maybe go on with their job earning as much 
as they earned before. But is any research or study being done with 
this money for which you are asking—and I know it is all for a good 
purpose—going into finding the answer to that, how these folks can 
supplement their social security payments in these extremely low 
brackets where it is completely unlivable for them to attempt to 
exist on that pittance? And it is even difficult if they are on old-age 
assistance. 

But in my State and I am sure in many other States there are 
people who could supplement that if they did not have this fear of 
losing their social security or their public assistance. If they could 
take a job at $30 or $40 a week and still be entitled to social security, 
thereby receiving the retirement they have helped to build up, 
although it is insufficient, under their social security payments; to 
then make their money and relieve the public assistance program of 
this charge, so that some of these funds could be devoted to the 
very urgent and ever-increasing problem of health services for the aged. 

Mr. Mircuett. May I make these observations, in response to 
your point, Senator? 

First, here we are talking about the aged group. The average age 
of people on public assistance is 75. Moreover, they are generally 
speaking people in poor health, or, as already indicated, of an age 
where you would not normally expect to find them in the labor market. 
So while I would see very readily the applicability of your comment 
with respect to the retirement test or the work test on a substantial 
portion of the OASI load, I do not think that it is very pertinent to 
this load here. 

Senator Monroney. It may not be pertinent at the moment. But 
bear in mind that the 75-year-old people, the average age today, will 
perhaps diminish with the mortality table. But there are women 
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who are now retiring on social security at 62, men retiring at 65. 
They cannot live on the $50 a month or $43.87 a month that they will 
get from social security. 

Therefore your average aged retiree on your old-age assistance, 
unless you do something about letting them supplement their social 
security with some kind of earned income, will continue. And I 
venture to guess that it will build up. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. There is a very considerable leeway for them to 
work, Senator, between the $43.87 that I referred to and $1,200 a 
vear that they can earn without any loss of benefits. And thereafter 
they can earn additional sums and still receive a portion of their bene- 
fits. They have no reduction in their benefit in any month in which 
they do not earn at least $100. 

Senator Monroney. But pardon me for saying it. [have had some 
experience with these kinds of people. Tell me what good this $100 
limit serves. It is very difficult for a person to maintain a $100 a 
month level. 

RETIREMENT TEST 


Mr. Mircue t. First let me briefly state what the retirement test is. 

A person in a benefit status may receive $1,200 a year without any 
loss of benefits. Then, to the extent that the person earns over $1,200 
for each $80 thereof he would lose 1 month’s benefit. But he would 
lose no month’s benefit for any month in which he did not earn at 
least a hundred. That is the requirement of at least the present law. 

Now, it is in the law, because the old-age and survivors insurance 
program is not an annuity program. It is a retirement program. It 
is designed to partially replace wages lost on account of retirement. 

Another reason for having it is ‘that. its elimination, or even its 
liberalization, would be a very expensive proposition. For instance, 
to eliminate the retirement test now would cost an additional 1 percent 
of payroll. That is about $2 billion a year, starting right now, just 
to eliminate it. And when you do so—— 

Senator Monroney. That is assuming that people would go on 
social security but continue with their present job. You have a 
7-vear span now with men and a 10-vear span with women. 

Mr. Mircue.y. That is right. Now, to increase the tax burden 
to this extent would suggest, then, the desirability of arraying all-of 
the social purposes to which that additional contribution could be 
placed. 


When you do so array them, to me, at least, and to us generally | 
in the course of our explorations of this, the elimination of the retire- 


ment test would be one of the least socially desirable things to do; 


for the reason that the relatively few people who are affected by the | 


retirement test are by and large the people who are fortunately 
situated already. They are presumably in good health, so that they 
are able to work, and they are able to get jobs; so that their situation, 
as a general proposition, is substantially better than the others. 


If you had to increase the tax, you see, the tax would be increased | 
for everybody, but the benefit derived from this increased tax would 
to a large extent go to the least necessitous group on the rolls. 

Senator Monroney. But you pay if a person is working at $100 a | 
month—his employer is already paying a social security tax on that, 
even though the party is drawing back out of the fund at that rate. 
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Over 72, of course, they would be permitted to earn any money. 
You also permit anyone to have $100,000 a year income, provided it 
is not from work, and still enjoy social security. And it seems to me 
this thing needs a better evaluation. 

Why is $100 a magie figure? 

Mr. Mircueyi. It is not a magic figure. As a matter of fact, the 
retirement test started off in the program at $14.99. It was then 
raised to $50 a month, then to $75 a month, and then to the $100 a 
month we have now. 

And I might add that for the last 4 weeks we have been appearing 
almost daily before the Ways and Means Committee on modifications 
of the Social Security Act, and one of the more important items that 
the committee has had under consideration is the retirement test. 
I believe there are something like 126 bills introduced in the Congress 
that have to do with the retirement test, which is, of course, a very 
clear evidence of the extent of the popular and public interest in this 
matter. 

We have submitted, at the request of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, a report to them, indicating alternative ways whereby the 
retirement test might be liberalized without doing basic damage to 
the principles on which this program is established. 

Senator Hin. | think in connection with the Senator’s statements, 
it might be interesting if we had in this record a copy of your letter 
that you wrote to the Ways and Means Committee on this matter, 
in connection with the discussion that has taken place here this 
morning. Will you supply us with that for the record? 

Mr. Mrreneuy. You are referring to the report? 

Senator Hitt. Your report to the Ways and Means Committee. 
That is right. 

Mr. MircHetu. Yes, sir. We would be very happy to submit that 
for the record. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


THE RETIREMENT Trst UNDER OLp-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


A report on a study called for by the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, 85th Congress, 2d session, in House Report No. 2288 
on H.R. 13549, the Social Security Amendments of 1958 

Marcu 29, 1960 

Hon. Witpur D. MILs, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I have the honor to transmit to you a report on ‘The 
Retirerent Test Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.’’ This report was 
occasioned in part by the request of your committee in its report accompanying 
H.R. 13549, the Social Security Amendments of 1958 (85th Cong., 2d sess., H. 
Rept. 2288). You will recall that the report asked the Department to study 
certain aspects of the retirement test. This report presents the results of the 
Department’s study. 

Sincerely yours, 


- . , Secretary. 
PHe ReEtTrREMENT Test UNpDER OLp-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


The report of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Social Security Amendments of 1958 (H. Rept. No. 2288) contains 
the following section calling for a study of the retirement test under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program: 
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‘The committee has asked the Department of Health, Mdueation, and Welfare 
to ue certain aspects of the present test of retirement which seem to the com- 
mittee to have questionable results. The present test is basically on an annual 
basis but under one of the provisions benefits are nevertheless paid for any month 
in which an individual earns $80 or less ($100 or less under the bill) and does not 
render substantial services in self-employment. Thus a person may have very 
high earnings in a single month and yet get benefits for the remaining 11 months 
in the year. We have asked the De ‘:partment to consider possible changes in this 
provision. ’’ 

In response to this request, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has studied various changes in the retirement test designed to meet the problem 
the committee had expressed interest in. This report sets forth the findings of 
that study. 


WHY THERE IS A TEST OF RETIREMENT IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The basic purpose of the old-age and survivors insurance program is to provide 
benefits for workers and their families when the worker’s earnings can be presumed 
to have stopped or to have been substantially reduced as a result of his retirement, 
disability, or death. Since it is not reasonable to presume that all workers retire 
or suffer a significant reduction in earnings upon attainment of age 65, the program 
includes a “retirement test’’—a provision intended to restrict the payment of 
benefits to those among the aged who can be presumed to have suffered such a loss. 

If the retirement test had been removed from the program in June 1959, about 
1.4 million people age 65 and over (working people and their dependents) who had 
not been getting benefits up until then could have immediately started to get 
benefits. Many of these people are working full time and earning as much as they 
ever have in their lives; the payment of full benefits to them would serve no 
socially useful purpose. And the removal of the test would not help the vast 
majority of beneficiaries now on the rolls, who are unable to work or to get jobs. 

Payment of full benefits to all of the aged who are still working would be very 
costly, both in the immediate future and in the long run. Benefit costs in 1959 
would have been increased by about $2 billion if the retirement test had not been 
in effect for that vear. In terms of long-range costs, the removal of the test 
would increase the level-premium cost of old-age and survivors insurance by 1 per- 
cent of taxable earnings—an increase of 12 percent in the estimated level-premium 
cost of the old-age and survivors insurance provisions (8.38 percent of taxable 
earnings).! 

The Social Security Board, the Federal Security Agency (predecessor of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) and the Department have always 
recommended in the past, and the Department recommends now, that a test of 
retirement be retained in the old-age and survivors insurance program. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE PRESENT RETIREMENT TEST ? 


Under the present retirement test a beneficiary gets all of his benefits when 
his earnings are $1,200 or less in a year (this is the concept referred to in the 
report as the ‘exempt amount’). Anyone making $1,200 or less is, in 
effect, presumed to be retired. Beneficiaries mav get benefits, therefore, even 
though they have a significant amount of part-time work on a regular basis or 
have relatively high earnings for part of the vear. (In facet, there undoubtedly 
are a few people at even this relatively low level of $1,200 a year who are working 
full time and earning as much as they did before age 65.) 

Ordinarily, a beneficiary has a check withheld * for each $80, or part of $80, 
in excess of $1,200 in earnings (the concept referred to throughout this report 
as the “unit of excess earnings’ or the ‘excess unit’). This means that a 
beneficiary gets at least one benefit if his earnings are $2,080 a year or less.‘ 
The reason why the number of benefit payments that can be made in a year 
varies as earnings vary between $1,200 and $2,080 is to avoid a sharp line below 
which all benefits would be payable for a year and above which none would be 
payable. If the test were not graduated, it would not be uncommon to have 





1 The disability insurance part of the program is estimated to cost anfadditional 0.35 percent of taxable 
earnings. 

2 The limitation on the amount of earnings a beneficiary may have and get benefits, although designed 
primarily as a test of retirement for the aged worker, also applies to beneficiaries receiving dependents’ 
and survivors’ benefits under the program. 

3 Where the dependents of a retired worker are getting benefits based on his earnings, those benefits are 
withheld for any month for which his benefit is withheld. 

4 The figure $2,080 is the result of adding to the $1,200 exempt amount 11 times $80. Thus at least 1 month’s 
benefit is payable when earnings for a full year are $1,200 plus $880 ($80 for each of the 11 months). 
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the payment of $2,000 or more in benefits depend on a few dollars of earnings. 
The law also provides that no matter what his annual earnings, a beneficiary 
gets a benefit for any month in which he neither earns wages of more than $100 
nor renders substantial services in self-employment (this provision is referred 
to as the ‘‘monthly measure of retirement’’). 

The retirement test does not apply to beneficiaries aged 72 or over; after that 
age, benefits are payable regardless of the beneficiary’s earnings. (This provision 
was enacted in recognition of the fact that a few people—particularly the self- 
employed—continue working to a very advanced age. Without this provision 
these people might never get any benefits even though they had paid contribu- 
tiens longer than most other beneficiaries.) The test applies to the earnings of 
beneficiaries in covered and noncovered work in the United States and covered 
work outside the United States. (A special provision applies to beneficiaries 
working in noncovered work outside the United States so that levels of earnings 
in foreign countries need not be equated with those in the United States.) 


HOW THE RETIREMENT TEST DEVELOPED 


The reasons why the test has taken its present quite complicated form will be 
easier to understand if the considerations that led to the various changes that 
have been made in it through the years are reviewed. 

From 1940 through 1950 the test of retirement applied only to earnings from 
covered employment. During those years work as an employee in commerce 
and industry was, generally speaking, the only employment covered by the pro- 
gram. The test was entirely on a monthly basis; the beneficiary got a benefit 
for any month in which he earned less than $15 in covered employment. 

Effective in 1951, when the self-employed were brought under the program, 
the test of retirement for the self-employed was put, for the most part, on an 
annual basis. (This was necessary because it is practically impossible in most 
cases for a self-employed person to compute his earnines on a monthly basis.) 
Specifically, it was pro ided t at a person with self-employment earnin:s of $600 
or less for the year could get benefits for all months in the year no matter what 
his earnings were in any single month. 

One part of the test, however, was placed on a monthly basis even though the 
earnings were figured over the whole year. No matter how high his annual 
earnine’s, a self-employed beneficiary could get a benefit for any month in which 
he did not render substantial services in his business. This latter provision served 
three purposes: First, it placed the self-employed beneficiary on a par with the 
wage earner in that he could receive a benefit for any month in which he did not 
work or in which he worked very little. Second, it allowed the payment of bene- 
fits to a self-emploved beneficiary for months in which he did no work in the year 
in which he retired, even though his total earnings for the year were above the 
exempt amount by reason of work done before retirement. And third, the pro- 
vision allowed payment of benefits to a person whose self-employment income 
came, not from work in operating the business, but rather from the investment 
he had in the business. 

Two important criticisms of the test soon developed. First, there was criti- 
cism on the basis that the self-employed person could work, say, for 3 months, 
earn up to the annual exempt amount, and still get benefits for the whole year, 
while the wage earner who worked in 3 months and had the same total yearly 
earnings had 3 months’ benefits withheld. (The 1950 amendments provided 
that a person could not get a benefit for any month in which he earned over $50 
in covered wages.) Second, a beneficiary who had both self-employment income 
and wages was in an unwarrantedly favorable position because he could meet the 
two tests separately; that is, he could have earnings from self-employment for 
the year of as much as the annual exempt amount, and also have wages in every 
month amounting to as much as the monthly exempt amount, and still get all of 
his benefits. The 1954 amendments removed these two anomalies by providing 
that earnines from self-employment and ware employment would be combined 
for retirement test purposes and by providing a test with an annual exempt 
amount ($1,200) for both the self-employed beneficiary and the wage earner 
beneficiary. 

The 1954 amendments also provided that the ware earner could get a benefit 
for any month in which he earned no more than $80 (this amount was changed 
to $100 berinning with 1959) recardless of his earnings for the year. This pro- 
vision was included partly to avoid situations where a worker would not be able 
to get benefits under the 1954 amendments although he could have gotten them 
before. The provision also solved the problem of finding a way to pay benefits 
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for the rest of a year when a worker retired in the middle of the year after his 
earnings were over the exempt amount. Without the provision, a worker who 
retired in July, for example, after earning $2,500 in that vear could not get 
benefits for any part of the vear. 


rHE NUMBER OF PEOPLE AFFECTED BY THE TEST 


At the end of June 1959, 11.1 million of the more than 15.5 million people 
age 65 and over in the United States were either getting old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits or could have gotten them if the breadwinner of the family 
had not been working. Of the 11.1 million, 4.9 million—44 percent—were age 72 
or over and thus did not come under the operation of the retirement test. Of 
the remaining 6.2 million, an estimated 3.2 million did not have any earnings at 
all. Generally the retirement test does not affect the benefits these people get 
because most of them cannot work or cannot find work. Another 1 million are 
expected to earn less than $900 in the vear and also generally would not be affected 
by the test.6 We have, then, a total of 9.1 million—about four-f fths—of the 11.1 
million eligible for benefits who in all likelihood are not directly or concretely 
affected by the retirement test. 

There are, then, about 2 million of the aged who are directly affected by the 
retirement test. The 2 million fall into three groups. One group, numbering 
about 300,000, is the group of people who are getting full benefits and who are 
earning just under $1,200 a year (between $900 and $1,200). A sizable proportion 
of these can be assumed to be deliberately holding their earnings to $1,200 or just 
under that amount in order to get full benefits. For these people the test is clearly 
operating as a deterrent to work. The second group, also numbering about 
300,000, is the group of people who are earning between $1,200 and $2,080 and 
under the present retirement test are getting some benefits for the year, the number 
of benefits being determined by the specific provisions of the retirement test.” 
The third group, numbering about 1.4 million, is composed of people who are 
making over $2,080 in a year and therefore are generally not getting benefits. 
Some of these people are working full time and earning about as they did before 
they attained age 65; others may have suffered significant reductions in earning 
power, although not enough to reduce their income below $2,080. In general, 
the existence of the retirement test in its present form prevents these people 
from getting any benefits for the year. 





§ In the last survey of beneficiaries conducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, about 
70 percent of those not working said that they were not able to work. 

6 This group may include a few who are deterred by the provisions of the test from earning more than they 
do. 

7 These estimates exclude those who came on the rolls during the year and earned amounts falling in the 
indicated range, in most instances before “‘retirement.”’ 
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THE EFFECT OF THE RETIREMENT TEST 
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THE COMMITTEE’S R EQUEST 


The committee asked the Department to consider possible changes in the pro- 
vision of law under which a person may have very high earnings in a single 
month and yet get benefits for the remaining 11 months of the year. The situ- 
ation the committee is concerned about grows out of the provision in the law 
setting up a monthly measure of retirement. This is the provision under which 
benefits are not withheld for any month in which the beneficiary neither earns 
wages of more than $100 nor renders substantial services in self-employment, 
regardless of what his total earnings are within the year. 


Possible elimination of the monthly measure of retirement 


In seeking a solution for the problem raised by the committee the Department 
considered first whether the monthly measure of retirement should be eliminated, 
but came to the conclusion that it should not. 

A major function of the monthly measure is to make it possible to pay benefits 
to a retired werker beginning with the first month of his retirement. Without a 
monthly measure of retirement, if a person retired from full-time work at the 
end of June, for example, after earning more than $2,080 in a year, he could not 
get benefits until the following January. It would not seem reasonable for the 
program to require that a beneficiary go through the first several months of 
retirement without getting benefits. The benefits should start as soon as possible 
after earnings cease, when the need for the benefits arises; the monthly measure 
of retirement is the provision in the present law that makes this possible. 

Moreover, since people move in and out of employment after reaching retire- 
ment age, the problem is not confined to the year of initial retirement for each 
beneficiary. For example, take a person who has been on the benefit rolls for a 
year, getting $100 a month, and now has a chance to take a job in January, and 
does so. He thinks he will be able to keep on working and he spends most or 
all of his earnings for current living expenses. In June of the following year his 
employer goes out of business and he is unable to get another job. Now, because 
in the first months of the year he has earned, say, $2,100, he cannot get benefits 
for the next 6 months, and will not have earnings either. 

And the problem exists not only for people who leave employment in the middle 
of a year, but also for those who return to work during the course of a year. Take, 
for example, a beneficiary who has been retired from a regular full-time job and 
has gotten benefits of $110 a month for a year or so. He is not satisfied to be 
idle and would like to work. An opportunity comes up for him in July of his 
second retirement year to take a full-time Job paying $85 a week. If he takes 
it he will earn $2,210, and therefore will have to return the $660 in benefits that 
he has already gotten or have his benefits withheld at a point when he is no longer 
earning. This will seem quite unfair to him, since he was not working during 
the months when he got the benefits. Moreover, the need to repay the benefits 
will be a significant barrier to his taking the job. 

Removing the monthly measure of retirement would prevent the payment of 
benefits in cases where under present law some benefits are paid to the beneficiary 
in a year even though he may have had high earnings for a few months of the 
year. But removal of the monthly measure would make it impossible to pay 
benefits promptly upon retirement, and therefore would prevent the program 
from carrying out a major one of its objectives. Accordingly, the Department 
recommends that a monthly measure of retirement be retained in the program. 


A separate retirement test for people with relatively high earnings 

The Department believes there is only one feasible proposal for preventing 
benefit payments where a person has relatively high earnings in a few months 
of the year. The Department is of the opinion, however, that the way in which 
the law operates at present is to be preferred, and it does not recommend adoption 
of this proposal. The proposal would add, on top of the present retirement test, 
a provision that no matter how little he worked, a person could not get full benefits 
if his earnings for the year were above some fairly high figure—for example, $4,800 
(the present maximum on taxable and creditable earnings). One form such a 
proposal might take would be to withhold one monthly benefit for, say, every 
$400 of earnings above $4,800 in a year. To take account of the peculiar circum- 
stances of self-employed people, it might be provided that the proposal would 
not apply to a self-employed person unless he actually had done some work 
during the year. 
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Here are some examples illustrating how the proposal would operate: 

1. A farmer moves into town after turning the operation of his farm over 
to a paid manager. He gets a profit of $6,000 from the operation of the 
farm. If he did absolutely no work in connection with operating the farm 
he would get benefits for the full year, just as he does under present law. If, 
however, he helped with the work during the spring planting, he could get 
benefits for only 9 months; three benefits would be withheld because of his 
income from the farm even though he worked in only 1 month. 

A movie star works on a picture during 2 months of a year and earns 
$10,000. He does not work in the other months of the year. Under present 
law he could get benefits for the 10 months in which he did not work. Under 
the proposal he would get no benefits. 

3. An operator of a mail-order business turns the management of the busi- 
ness over to his son and moves to Florida; his business yields him $7,200 in 
earnings. Like the farmer in the first ex: imple, if he did not work at all he 
would get benefits for the whole year. If he did do any work at all in con- 
nection with the business he would get benefits for only 6 months; six benefits 
would be withheld. 

As the examples show, a self-employed beneficiary with a business that pro- 
duces a high income would, under the proposal, have to completely disassociate 
himself from the operation of his business in order to get full benefits. Under 
the proposal as much as a whole year’s benefits would depend on whether the 
beneficiary did any work at all. 

When a self-employed beneficiary has high earnings and yet works in his busi- 
ness very little during the year most of his earnings probably come from his invest- 
ment in the business rather than from the work he performed. Thus the effect 
of the proposal in many cases would be to withhold benefits on the basis of invest- 
ment income. But the wage earner beneficiary can get his benefits even though 
his invested savings yield a large income. There is no good reason why the self- 
employed person should not be able to have income from his investment in his 
business without losing his rights to benefits.’ 

More important than the undesirable effect just described is the fact that the 
proposal would add complexity to an already too complex provision in order to 
deny benefits to a very small group of beneficiaries. And the beneficiaries would 
be people who really are essentially retired. Generally speaking, any person who 
would be prevented from getting benefits solely by this provision is likely to be 
a person who has retired within the normal meaning of the word, and there is 
real justification for paying benefits to him for months in which he does not work. 
Because the proposal would deny benefits to only a very small group, it would 
not save any appreciable amount of money; there would be virtually no saving 
in the longrun costs of the program. 

Because of the serious disadvantages associated with it, the Department does 
not favor the adoption of this proposal nor of any proposal that would have a 
similar effect. 

Conclusion.—The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare recom- 
mends that no action be taken to remove the monthly measure of retirement, 
or to put an additional earnings limitation on top of the present retirement test. 
Acceptance by the Congress of this recommendation would mean that the situa- 
tion that the committee has expressed interest in—the payment of benefits to a 
person even though he may have had very high earnings for a few months in a 
year—will not be changed. The Department believes that, for the very few 
retired people who come out of retirement for a short time and earn substantial 
amounts of income, the most appropriate action is to suspend their benefits for 
the months in which they actually worked. This is the approach taken in the 
present law, and in fact the approach that has always been taken under the law. 
Ever since the program started paying monthly benefits the retirement test has 
been so framed that a person could get a benefit for any month in which he did 
not work, regardless of how much he worked or earned in any other month; and 
generally, over the years, this approach has been accepted without disfavor. 
Moreover, it is the only approach that is consistent with the treatment that should 
be, and is, accorded to a person in the year in which he first retires (that is, it is 
consistent with the payment of benefits to a person for months after retirement 
even if he has earned large sums in that same year before he retired). 





5’ Income from investments in real estate, stocks, bonds, and the like is not taxed for social security nor 
@redited toward benefits, nor does it could for purposes of the retirement test. If benefits were withheld 
from people who have income from investments and other forms of savings, the program would discourage 
personal savings. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The findings and recommendations of the Department with respect to the re- 
tirement test under the old-age and survivors insurance program can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

I. The retirement test in the old-age and survivors insurance program is neces- 
sary in order to assure that the funds of the program will be employed for socially 
useful purposes. Elimination of the retirement test would substantially increase 
the cost of the program, and the additional cost would be incurred chiefly as a 
result of paving full benefits to people who are fully employed at relatively high 
earnings. The Department therefore recommends that a test of retirement be 
retained in the program. 

Il. The Department recommends that the monthly measure of retirement be 
retained in the test, since to remove it would prevent the program from attaining 
its objective of making benefits available to people immediately upon retirement 
and during other periods when they do not have income from work. 

III. The Department has developed, but does not recommend, a proposal that 
would eliminate the payment of benefits in the sort of case the committee asked 
the Department to study—the case of a person who is retired throughout most 
of the year but comes back into employment for a month or two and has high 
earnings. Under present law, because of the monthly test, he gets benefits for 
the months in which he did not work. The Department believes that it is desir- 
able to withhold benefits only for the months in which the person works, as is 
done under present law. 





ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES To CHANGING THE RETIREMENT TEST UNDER 
Oup-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


Marcu 31, 1960. 
Hon. Witspur D. Mus, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. CuHarrRMAN: I am enclosing for the consideration of this committee 
a report entitled ‘“‘Alternative Approaches to Changing the Retirement Test 
Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.” This report is a supplement to the 
report on the Department’s study of the retirement test, requested by the com- 
mittee in its report on the 1958 amendments, that was transmitted to the com- 
mittee a few days ago. 
Sincerely, 
—_—_—_—_ ——_—_,, Secretary. 


A SupPLEMENTARY REPORT 


The most telling criticism of the retirement test that can be made is that it 
discourages older people from working as much as they can and would like to, and 
therefore keeps them from contributing what they can to production and the 
economy and from bettering their own situations and leading more satisfying lives. 

It is easy to exaggerate this effect of the retirement test. Powerful incentives 
to work for people age 65 and over now exist. Generally, earnings from work 
make possible a higher standard of living than most people can manage to obtain 
for themselves in retirement, since earnings generally are much higher than bene- 
fits. And there are many intangible satisfactions in work—meaningful activity, 
social relationships connected with work, and the feeling that the man has a con- 
tribution to make to the economy. Actually, most beneficiaries who are not work- 
ing either are not well enough to work or cannot find jobs. 

Nevertheless, it is unquestionably true that many older people would do more 
work than they do if the provisions of the retirement test did not operate so as to 
reduce the net addition to their income as a result of working. This is particularly 
true of people who are retired from their regular jobs and who would like to find 
some part-time or less demanding work to do. To the extent possible, retired 
people should be encouraged to accept jobs, earn money to improve their economic 
situations, and make a contribution to production and the national economy. 
Under present law it frequently happens that a beneficiary finds himself in a situa- 
tion where, while he will be better off if he does a given amount of work than if he 
does no work at all, he would be still better off if he could have managed to restrict 
his work to a point where he would have earned somewhat less than he did. Thus 
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the retirement test causes beneficiaries to restrict their earnings to lesser amounts 
than they could and would like to earn in order not to suffer a loss in total income 

An example or two may help to clarify the effect that the test has on incentives 
towork. Take the case of a beneficiary getting $1,200 a vear in benefits and faced 
with a choice between/a job paying $1,800 a year and one paying $1,200. If he 
takes the $1,800 job he will be only $1,000 better off than if he does not do any 
work;! but if he takes the $1,200 job his increase in income for the year will be 
$1,200. Obviously, he would do better financially to take the $1,200 job. al- 
though he might make more of 2 contribution to the economy, and feel better 
about his activities, if he could afford to, and did, take the $1,800 job. 

Or take the case where a beneficiary has occasion to earn just over the $1,200 
exempt amount and lose a full month’s benefit as a result. (Usually if he does 
earn just over $1,200 it is through inadvertence or as a result of demands made 
upon him by his employer.) Whether the beneficiary actually does do the extra 
work and loses a month’s benefit, or refrains from doing the extra work in order 
to get full benefits, the test is operating in an undesirable manner, since it either 
discourages him from work or penalizes him for working. And this situation 
can occur not only at the $1,200 point, but at every one of the breaking points 
from $1,200 to $2.0802 

As a final example, take a man who with his wife has a benefit income of $180 
a month (the maximum under present law) and is offered a job paying $3,000 a 
year. In this situation it is impossible for the family to lose in income as the 
result of the man’s work; but the addition to his income if he takes the job and 
does $3,000 worth of work will be only $840.3 If he takes the job he will be some- 
what better off financially than if he does not. And if he is chiefly interested in 
maximizing his income, or if the job is particularly interesting or not too demand- 
ing, he may take it in spite of its not being very profitable. On the other hand, 
he may well think that the extra $840 in income does not make it worth his while 
to take the job. This is a situation in which it might be highly desirable, for the 
economy, the beneficiary, and the old-age and survivors insurance program, for 
the man to take the job and make whatever contribution he can. Yet the present 
law greatly reduces his incentive to do so. 

It is generally agreed that provisions of law that operate to discourage people 
from working as much as they can and want to work are, in that respect, undesir- 
able. Even when a person has attained an age that is generally regarded as the 
time when retirement from work is taken for granted, it is probably better for 
him to continue active, so far as his health will permit; both the individual him- 
self and the economy as a whole will benefit by his continuing in productive 
activity. 

It would be desirable, then, to bring the provisions of the law into harmony 
with the general system of incentives; that is, to devise a retirement test that 
would result in a person’s having increased income as a result of increased work 
that he does. 

On the other hand, a point that must be kept in mind in connection with any 
proposal that would eliminate or reduce the disincentive effect of the retirement 
test is that any such change that can be devised has the result of increasing the 
earnings level at which some benefits are payable. Generally speaking, at present 
no benefits can be paid to anyone who works throughout the vear and makes 
more than $2,080. All of the proposals described in the following discussion 
would increase the level of earnings up to which some benefits can be paid. 

The fact must be faced that the retirement test is the center of an insoluble 
dilemma. There is, on the one hand, the need to conserve the funds of the 
program by not paying benefits to people who have substantial work income, 
and on the other hand, the need to avoid interfering with incentives to work. 
Both of these objectives cannot be fully accomplished. The best that can be 
done is to accommodate the two, so that while the funds of the system are in 
large part directed to the most socially useful purposes, at the same time inter- 
ference with incentives to work is kept at a reasonably low level. 





' The $600 of earnings in excess cf $1,200 causes the withholding of eight benefits of $100 each—$800. There- 
fore, the worker has $1,800 in earnings and $400 in benefits, or a total of $2,200 for the year—$1,000 more than 
the $1,200 in benefits he could have gotten if he had not worked at all. 

? By “‘breaking point’’ is meant the point at which the beneficiary loses an additional month’s benefit as a 
result of the operation of the $80 unit of excess earnings, that is, if he earns more than $1,280 he loses 2 months’ 
benefits, if he earns more than $1,360 he loses 3 months’ benefits, and so on. 

’ The beneficiary loses benefit income of $2,160—-12 months’ benefits at $180 a month. Since he would have 
ae $2,160 had he not worked and since he has $3,000 as a result of working, the net addition to his income is 
$840. 
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PROPOSALS TO IMPROVE INCENTIVES 


An increase in the erempt amount.—The proposal for changing the retirement 
test that is most frequently advanced is to increase the exempt amount above 
the present $1,200 level—for example, to $1,500. This proposal has a great deal 
of popular appeal. It is the kind of change in the retirement test that people 
usually think of first—in some cases, perhaps, because the $1,200 exempt amount 
is the only part of the retirement test that they are familiar with. And an 
increase in the exempt amount would result in increased income for many bene- 
ficiaries. People who are able to control their earnings and who now limit them 
to $1,200 in a year would be encouraged to increase their work to the point where 
they earned $1,500 (if that were the new exempt amount), and all those who 
earned between $1,200 and $2,380 * would get more benefits than they can under 
present law. 

Increasing the exempt amount would not, however, have much effect on the 
problem of improving incentives to work, except for amounts of earnings up to 
the new exempt amount, nor would it remove any of the problems and inequities 
of the present test; it would merely change the point at which they occur. If 
the new amount were $1,500, a man who had a choice between a job paying 
$1,800 and a job paying $1,500 would generally do better financially to take the 
lower-paying job; and the person who planned to earn exactly $1,500 and inad- 
vertently went just over that amount would have the same problem of losing 
more in benefits than his earnings above the exempt amount. 

If the exempt amount were raised an increase in the other elements of the 
test—the unit of excess earnings (now $80) and the monthly measure of retire- 
ment (now $100)—might seem to be called for. Setting the excess unit and the 
monthly measure at the same amount, and both at one-twelfth of the exempt 
amount, has the merit of simplicity, but it is not essential that all three elements 
correspond. It is quite important for the sake of public understanding that the 
monthly measure of retirement be one-twelfth of the exempt amount. People 
interpret $1,200 a year to mean $100 a month. Before the 1958 amendments, 
when the exempt amount was $1,200 and the monthly measure $80, many people 
did not understand that they could not get benefits for a month in which they 
made over $80 but less than $100, and many incurred losses on that account. 
If in addition to an increase in the exempt amount to $1,500 the monthly measure 
of retirement were increased to $125, the increase in the cost of the program 
would be 0.11 percent of payroll. If the exempt amount were increased to 
$1,800 and the monthly measure were set at $150, the increase in the cost of the 
program would be 0.24 percent of payroll. 

An increase in the unit of excess earnings.—Another way of reducing the effect 
of the retirement test as a deterrent to work at certain levels would be to increase 
the unit of excess earnings—the amount (now $80) by which earnings in excess of 
$1,200 are divided to determine the number of benefits that must be withheld 
because of earnings. Since a month’s benefit is withheld for every $80 in excess 
earnings, anyone whose benefits amount to less than $80 has some incentive to 
work and earn more than $1,200 now, since in general he loses less in benefits 
than the amount of his excess earnings. Increasing the $80 unit would provide 
a positive incentive to earn above $1,200 for all those whose benefit amounts 
were less than the amount of the new excess unit, and for all other beneficiaries 
it would in general reduce the loss in total income because of earnings in excess 
of $1,200. 

In order to eliminate reductions in income as a result of work for the great 
majority of the beneficiaries, a substantial increase in the unit of excess earnings 
would be necessary. An increase to $125 would mean that a million retired 
worker beneficiary families—15 percent of all such families—would still be losing 
more in benefits than the unit of excess earnings that caused the loss. Actually 
an increase to $175 or $200 would be necessary to approach a complete solution 
to the problem. With an excess unit of $175 all but six-tenths of 1 percent of the 
retired worker beneficiary families would have benefits lower than the excess unit 
and hence would stand to lose less in benefits than the amount of their excess 
earnings. At $200 the figure would be four-tenths of 1 percent. 

Generally, the families that would still be at a disadvantage with a $175 or 
$200 excess unit would be those consisting of a retired worker, wife and child, 
or a retired worker with two or more children, getting benefits at the higher 
amounts. Families of this composition are, of course, rare. 





4 The $2,380 figure is $1,500 plus $880 (i.e., 11 X $80). 
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An example may be helpful to show how the proposal would work. Take the 
case of a beneficiary with a benefit of $100 a month and suppose he were to earn 
$1,760 in a year. Under present law, 7 months’ benefits ($700) would be with- 
held for his $560 of excess earnings, so that in comparison with the situation in 
which he could earn exactly $1,200, he would lose $140 ($700 minus $560 of excess 
earnings) in total income for the year. He therefore would not earn $1,760 if he 
understood the law and had any control over how much he could work and earn, 
Under a proposal to increase the unit of excess earnings to, say, $175, this same 
beneficiary, because of his $560 in excess earnings, would have 4 months’ benefits 
($400) withheld. He would thus have gained $160 in total income from his 
earnings of $560 above $1,200. 

A peculiarity of this proposal may be brought out by changing the benefit 
amount in the foregoing example. Suppose a man’s benefit were $80 a month 
instead of $100. The beneficiary would still have 4 months’ benefits withheld, 
but the amount withheld would be only $320 instead of $400. Thus the second 
beneficiary would have gained $240 rather than $160 as a result of the same 
amount of work. The effect of this proposal on incentives to work, then, is quite 
capricious; the net addition to the beneficiary’s income as a result of work is not 
related at all to the amount earned by doing the work. 

An increase in the excess unit, moreover, does not completely solve the problem 
of benefit losses as a result of earnings, even for the beneficiary whose family 
benefit amount is smaller than the excess unit. In any situation where a bene- 
ficiary makes just over the exempt amount, or just over that amount plus one or 
more excess units, and consequently loses a month’s benefit as a result of having 
excess earnings amounting to a fractional part of the unit, he can lose in total 
income. Thus if a beneficiary made the mistake of making $1,201 in a year, no 
matter what the amount of the excess unit, he would lose a whole month’s benefit 
for the extra dollar in earnings. 

Still another example may be helpful at this point. Assume that the excess 
unit were increased to $175. <A beneficiary who has benefits amounting to $100 
a month has an opportunity to take a job at $1,900 a year. If he does, he will 
lose 4 months’ benefits—one for each $175 in excess of $1,200. He expects, then, 
that his total income will be $1,900 in earnings and $800 in benefits, for a total of 
$2,700. His employer is caught with a rush job and asks him to do extra work; 
He does so, and is paid $25 extra for the work. For the $25 additional earnings 
he loses a whole month’s benefit of $100, so that he is actually $75 worse off as a 
result of doing the extra work. 

It is clear, then, that an increase in the unit of excess earnings could not of 
itself solve the problem of benefit losses as a result of work even if the unit were 
increased as high as $175 or $200. 

An increase in the excess unit would of course increase the long-range cost of 
the program, the amount of the increase depending upon the size of the increase 
in the unit. An increase in the unit to $175 would cost 0.15 percent; to $200, 
0.19 percent. 

Various proposals for reducing benefits in proportion to the amount of earnings.— 
The Department has also considered proposals to reduce benefit payments in some 
ratio to the amount of the beneficiary’s earnings in excess of $1,200. The results 
of the Department’s analysis are set forth below. 

1. A dollar-for-dollar adjustment plan.—As one way of reducing the effect of 
the retirement test in deterring beneficiaries from working it has been suggested 
that instead of withholding a whole benefit amount for each $80 of excess earnings, 
as is done under present law, benefits should be reduced by the amount of excess 
2arnings. Obviously, under such a proposal (except for the expenses that arise 
out of his work, such as taxes and carfare) the beneficiary would never have less 
in total income as a result of working. 

A change of this sort would undoubtedly make the retirement test easier to 
understand and more acceptable than it is now. The $80 excess unit is a com- 
pletely arbitrary element in the retirement test, included to avoid the sharp 
borderline that would occur if there were not some graded reduction of benefits 
to take account of earnings over the exempt amount. (It would be unreasonable 
to withhold a vear’s benefits for a doilar of excess earnings, and the $80 provision 
was included in the law to prevent that result.) Since the amount of $80 is 
arbitrary it is difficult for beneficiaries to understand. 

On the other hand, a dollar-for-dollar reduction provision really does very little 
to improve incentives for the aged to work. To tell a person that while he will 
be no worse off (except for the expenses connected with work) as a result of work- 
ing, he will be no better off either, does not constitute providing an incentive for 
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him to work. All the proposal really does in this area is to reduce the disincentive 
that operates under present law. 

A dollar-for-dollar reduction provision, bv itself, would increase program costs 
by 0.04 percent of payroll. It is quite unlikely, though, that a dollar-for-dollar 
provision unaccompanied by any other change would be meg spew because it 
would mean that a significant number of beneficiaries would be worse off than 
they are under the present law. They would be those be 94 ficiaries who get less 
than $80 in benefits and earn in excess of $1,200 a year. Under present law, as a 
result of the $80 excess unit, a beneficiary getting benefits of, say, $60 loses only 
that $60 for every $80 of excess earnings, Whereas under the proposal he would 
lose $80. The only way to reduce this deliberalization to an acceptable amount 
with a dollar-for-dollar reduction and at the same time avoid adding complexity 
to the law would be to accompany the proposal with a substantial increase in the 
exempt amount—perhaps to as much as $1,800. This would mean a very sub- 
stantial increase in cost——as much as 0.4 percent of payroll.5 

2. A proposal to withhold $1 in benefits for each $2 of excess earnings.—A way to 
avoid the significant deliberalization that would arise in connection with a dollar- 
for-doliar reduction provision, and at the same time to go further in the direction 
of improving incentives for older people to work, would be to withhold $1 in 
benefits for each $2 of excess earnings. Obviously, if this were done, the bene- 
ficiary who worked would always be better off financially as a result of working. 
And there would be a deliberalization from present law only for beneficiaries 
with benefits amounting to less than $40 who nevertheless are able to earn more 
than $1,200. Cases in which people getting benefits as low as $40 would earn 
significantly above $1,200 a year would be rare, so that as a practical matter the 
deliberalization would not be significant. 

Under this proposal there would no longer be anv reason for beneficiaries to 
seek out jobs at $1,200 or less or to otherwise limit their work activity. The 
effect of the proposal would be to support rather than interfere with the desire 
of older people to continue to work to the extent that they are able to do so. 
The proposal would furnish a significant incentive to work throughout the entire 
range of benefits and would avoid the anomalies that arise at the various breaking 
points in the present test. 

The proposal would result in the payment of some benefits to people earning 
at relatively high levels. A man and wife getting the present maximum benefits 
of $180, for example, would get $100 in benefits for a vear if the man’s earnings 
amounted to $5,320. The cost of the proposal would be 0.11 percent of payroll.® 

3. A combination proposal: withhold $1 in benefits for each $2 of earnings in 
excess of $1,200 and up to $2,400, and withhold $1 in benefits for each $1 in earnings 
in ercess of $2,400.—The chief disadvantages of the one-for-two proposal are the 
increases in cost and the fact that some benefits would be paid to people at 
relatively high earnings levels. A way to reduce these disadvantages would be 
to modify the proposal by a provision that earnings above $2,400 a year would 
reduce benefits dollar for dollar. With this modification the man and wife getting 
the present maximum of $180 would get no benefits for the vear at the point when 
the man’s earnings reached $3,960, and the cost would be 0.08 percent of payroll 
rather than 0.11 percent. The proposal would furnish an incentive to work at 
all ranges of benefits, and for all earnings levels up to $2,400, and would guarantee 
against loss as a result of earning above that amount. And while it does not 
have the simplicity that is so attractive about the straight one-for-two proposal, 
it nevertheless, like the straight one-for-two proposal, would remove the incentive 
for the beneficiary to seek out jobs paying less than $1,200 and to restrict his work 
activity so as not to go above that amount. 

5 Another way to avoid deliberalization with a dollar-for-dollar reducticn provision would be to add such 
a provision on top of the present law—as an addition to the present retirement test rather than as a substitute 
for part of it. But to do that would be to make the retirement test almost impossibly complicated. More- 
over, it would not actually guarantee the beneficiary against loss as a result of doing some additional amount 
of work over what he might have done. The anomaly of losing in total income as a result of additional 
earnings would continue to occur at breaking points throughout the range affected by the test for all those 
beneficiaries getting less than $80 a month. 

6 Other ratios than 1 for 2 are possible, of course. Consideration was given, for example, to a 1-for-4 plan 
that is, a plan for reducing benefits by 75 cents for each dollar of earnings. A 1-for-4 plan would of course be 
cheaper than a 1-for-2 plan, and would mean that the earnings level at which no benefits would be payable 
for the year would be lower. But a 1-for-4 plan would mean a deliberalization for all beneficiaries with 
benefit amounts of $60 or less—a significant group and the incentive effect of permitting a person to keep 
25 cents out of each dollar of e: arnings (out of which 25 cents he must pay taxes and the expenses that arise 
in connection with his work) is not very great, though considerably greater, of course, than that of the 
present law. 
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CONCLUSION 


Analysis of these various proposals for changing the retirement test shows that 
there are advantages and disadvantages to all. Any of the proposals considered 
would involve significant additional cost to the system and would require 
additional financing. 


INCREASING HEALTH PROBLEM OF THE AGED 


Senator Monroney. I think we all agree that something has to be 
done about the increasing health problem of the aged. One of the 
places you might be able to find a w ay of doing it is if these people 
could supplement their social security income without hitting the 
old-age assistance. 

Then those fellows might be made available, and the administrative 
funds that are required, as we discussed the other day, to pay for the 
tremendous amount of personnel to police that small amount that 
goes to the social security people who must be checked up, as to 
whether they are still eligible for public assistance might be elimi- 
nated. 

I do not wish to belabor it any further, but I wish that some very 
careful study could be made on samples of these people, the percent- 
ages of those that are over 72 that are still working and enjoying social 
security and those that are under 72, and are limited to the $100. 


SELF-CARE, SELF-HELP PROVISION 


Mr. Mircuetyi. We have what is called the self-care, self-help pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act, that was added in 1958, that is 
intended to provide special stimulus to the States to look into all ways 
in which people on the assistance rolls might make themselves either 
sufficiently independent to care for themselves personally, or suffi- 
ciently independent to get off the public assistance rolls and relieve 
the fiscal burden on the public assistance system. 

Senator Monroney. What I am wondering about is this: Some 
elderly lady might wish to work as a maid or as a companion. If 
she can earn only $100 a month, her employer knows that he is under- 
paying her. It is degrading to expect a person to work at $100 a 
month. Yet the only thing that they can then do is to let them work 
2 months and be off 1 month. Very few households can do that. 

There is piecework in my State and I imagine in a lot of others, 
where ladies do needlework for companies. But if they bump up 
against that ceiling all the time, they just have to become part-time 
workers instead of full-time workers at ‘ slower pace, speed, and lesser 
capacity. 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Might I correct, or at least comment upon, an impression which I 
think is incorrect that took place when the Secretary was here the 
other day? 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CASELOAD 


You seemed to have the impression, Senator, that the caseworkers 
and social workers are very frequently harassing the public assistance 
caseload, and that that constitutes not only a harassment to the 
people who are receiving benefits but is also adding to the expense of 
the administration of the program. 
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Might I say in that respect that we have a requirement, a Federal 
requirement, that necessitates that the caseload must be reappraised 
and reviewed once a year. In some States we have difficulty in getting 
them to do that once a year. I do not know of any State that has a 
required review more than once every 6 months for old-age recipients 
and possibly once every quarter for recipients of aid to dependent 
children. 

When you take into account the fact that the average case worker 
has in excess of 250 cases to service, it would seem to me that the 
prospect of harassment, except in individual cases, where the agency 
may have some reason to believe that there is malingering or some 
sort of situation that should be checked into—that the possibility of 
that harassment in any very extensive State is quite unlikely. 

I would also like to say this: that we find ourselves quite frequently 
caught between two conflicting schools of thought in this matter of 
following up on the caseloads. There are those who feel that these 
people to a large extent are on the rolls improperly, and that a very 
considerable amount of surveillance should be supplied in order to 
make sure that they continue to remain eligible. 


INELIGIBLES ON RELIEF ROLLS 


You have probably heard of these situations where they have flying 
squadrons that go around at night checking into ADC homes, to see 
if the deserting father may be there, and other activities of that 
nature. I recall some years ago the Senate committee putting in the 
report a direction to us that. they were very much concerned that 
there were a lot of people on the public assistance programs who 
were not eligible. The only way you can find out about that, of 
course, is to follow up on it. 

Then there are the others who go to the other extreme and in effect 
virtually say that this is just a matter of determining what the need 
is—what the resources are. It is a fiscal operation. Once that is 
determined, you put the money on the stump, and run. 


AREA OF DISCRETION 


Now, we have tried to the best of our ability to find a middle ground 
to the extent that the Federal Government has control over the 
States. I am sure that you realize that in this program the States 
have a very substantial area of discretion. They are quite free 
to do in this respect just about what they want. We come into the 
picture on an authoritative basis only when we are concerned that 
proper and efficient administration does not exist in the State. Then 
we do have the authority to move in. 

Senator Monroney. But maybe it could be more efficient than 
necessary. I admit this is oversimplification. But you told me that 
the 27 percent that are on the public assistance load—with the age of 
75—are supplementing their $43.87 social security retirement with 
$51.97 public assistance. 

Mr. MircuHE.t. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monronry. Now, from a practical standpoint, practically 
every one of that average 75-year-old person perhaps have been on 
old-age assistance for 10. years. They have been thoroughly investi- 
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gated as to whether they have outside income that would make the 
public assistance unnecessary. They have been certificated for it. 


ANNUAL CHECKUPS 


The public assistance—as long as the cost of living is relatively 
stable—to meet the minimum budget required for subsistence living 
is there. The social security payment is there. And there is a fourth 
of your load that appears to me to be so relatively stable that you are 
actually “nitpicking” when you have social security workers making 
even annual checkups on these individuals. 

Mr. MircuHett. | think we could produce statistics that would 
suggest at least the necessity of making an annual review of these 
cases. There is a very considerable in-and-out movement on the 
public assistance rolls. 

Senator Monroney. I presume that probably comes from your 
$100 limitation, which again builds up a terrific overhead in adminis- 
tering it, so that this party that was working for a couple of months— 
maybe at an agricultural harvest season or something, sorting tomatoes 
or things of that kind—that then it does fluctuate up and down. But 
you are spending a lot of money to police some of these things, where 
if you had sort of a minimum, where you could clear those people out, 
knowing they have no further income regularly than their social secu- 
rity plus their public assistance, you could take them en bloc under 
certain conditions and minimize the number of public assistance social 
workers required to do that job. 

Mr. MitrcuHeE.u. Yes, sir. Well, I feel that this is an area that we 
have consistently regarded with considerable concern, and one that 
we will continue to emphasize, Senator, in the future. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Commissioner, I had asked you earlier, and you 
had said that you would provide us with a table or chart showing the 
Federal contribution and the State contribution of each of the 50 
States in the old-age assistance program. 

Mr. Mircue uy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitx. I wish you would also provide us with information 
as to the number of old-age assistance beneficiaries per State. Will 


you please, sir? 


Mr. MitcHE.u. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 
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Old-age assistance: Average monthly number of recipients, fiscal year 1959 


Number of Number of 
State recipients State recipients 
Total _- 2, 444, 529! Montana 7, 591 
Nebraska ; 16, 060 
Alabama _ 102, 038 | Nevada 2, 611 
Alaska__- wae 1, 493 | New Hampshire__- 5, 191 
MISOUB 6.55 20 13, 985 | New Jersey__.- 19, 245 
Arkansas.-__--~-- 56, 230) New Mexico 10, 
California 264, 429| New York 87, : 
Colorado : ; 92, 042 | North Carolina __ : 50, ! 
Connecticut. — - 5, 174] North Dakota__— -- a4 
Delaware__ a . , 492 | Ohio_- 90, 
District of Columbia___-_ 3, 164} Oklahoma 92, 446 
Florida . 916] Oregon 18, 
Georgia _ -_---- ‘ 322 | Pennsylvania_ _.- 49, 
Hawaii 506 | Puerto Rico. _- ; 40, 
Idaho co , 759 | Rhode Island 4: 
Tilinois_ 9 632 | South Carolina_- 34, 7 
Indiana _- 30, 209 | South Dakota____- 9! 
i ; 36, 388 | Tennessee _ _ 56, § 
Kansas : 30, 220 | Texas___ 224, 
Kentucky - -—- s 57, 161 | Utah_- 8, - 
Louisiana _ ----- aac 24, 496) Vermont 
Maine __.- : 2,048 | Virgin Islands 
Maryland B5 9, 729 | Virginia 
Massachusetts _ - : 83, 626 | Washington 
Michigan___-- : 149} West Virginia 
Minnesota_._ 48, 438 | Wisconsin _ _ 
Mississippi _ — - - 81, 076| Wyoming_ - - 
Missouri fee 121, 184 | 


Senator Hiiit. Any other questions on this, Senator? 





Now, Mr. Commissioner, do you want to address yourself to salaries 
and expenses? 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. All right. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For expenses necessary for the Office of the Commissioner of Social Security, 
[$337,000] $390,000, together with not to exceed [$276,000] $282,000 to be 
transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.’’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 


Positions | Amount Positions; Amount Positions! Amount 


Appropriation . $337, 000 $300, 000 . $342, 500 
Transfer from OASI trust fund 276, 000 282, 000 278, 000 


Total . aia 5 i 613, 000 7 672. OO 5 620, 500 
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Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 
Description 


Positions | Amount 


Direct obligations: 
Direction and coordination 
the social security program 
Appraisal and development of 
the social security program. 
Administration of cooperative 
research program 


of 
$295, 631 


317, 369 


Total obligations 613, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Description 


Positions | 


1961 estimate 


Amount 


1961 House allowance 


$304, 115 | 


325, 685 


42, 200 


672, 000 


Positions | 


Amount 


$304, 115 


316, 385 


620, 500 





1960 appro- 


priation 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Net personal services. 

02 Travel 

04 Communications 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
15 Taxes and assessments. 


Total obligations 


Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation a 
Proposed for later transmission 


Total estimated funds available, 1960 
Estimate for 1961 


54568—60——_42 


66 
64 
66 


940 


, 500 
9, 500 
3, 300 

000 

, 900 

, 000 
3, 510 

350 


000 


1961 estimate 


71 
6S 


71 


, 123 
2, YOO 
, 300 
, 100 
5, OOO 


, 400 |} 


3, OOO 
* Qo 


824 


350 


672, 000 


Positions 


1961 House 
allowance 


65 
63 


65 


$528, 840 
10, 000 

9, 500 
16, 100 
14, 300 
6, 900 

1, 000 

33, 510 
350 


620, 500 


Amount 


$613, 000 


613, 000 
672, 000 


E9, 000 
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Summary of c BORDER ANOS 
1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 
Positions | Amount Positions | Amount 


INCREASES 
A. Mandatory items 


1. Employee health insurance for existing positions__|-.--.-.---| $3, 465 |---------- $3, 465 

2. Funds to provide for statutory within-grade | 
increases .......... ea . : : | ME Tsp ere Be ea 
Total mandatory items ahs sesiantorateans . I TWO ncn onuene | 3, 465 


B. Program items: 
1. To administer tne cooperative research program | 
for 9 months 5 Dt Licdnnnmateluiapeeemiadl 





' 
. Increase in membe ship ‘dues of International 
Social Security Association Bot ids 585 pi 5 da | 585 
3. Funds to join International Conference ‘of Social | 
WE sicctienc mace i a Oe fas scenes. 250 
4. Increased travel for attending “international | 
meetings ; ke weal 2, 500 seinen 2, 500 
5. Funds to print an ine reased number of progr: am | | | 
Rice . ee didemig ---------| 2, 800 m 2, 800 
otal program items ee | 5 | eee 6 135 
Gross increase , scpiedeiate 5 02; O08 th. nc ccnntl 9, , 600 
DECREASES } 
. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days in 1960; 261 | 
days in 1961) 5 canton Ja OOG8 tikcciduu 2, 058 
2. Additional decre: ise by House for rounding purposes oe I ii ae ee 42 
Net increase pani SRE Leis reekemeeile si al 59, 000 smeaeetae 7, 500 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE 


A. Mandatory items.—The House allowance eliminates funds to finance costs 
of statutory within-grade increases. As a result, it is estimated that funds pro- 
vided for salaries will finance only 65 positions in 1961, one less than can be 
financed with funds appropriated for 1960. 

For positions authorized in the 1960 budget, the 1961 estimate anticipates that 
there will be $16,534 in lapse funds due to delay in filing vacancies or reductions 
in annual salary rates for vacancies occurring during the year. This is the salary 
equivalent of from three to four clerical positions remaining vacant all year. To 
retain the staffing pattern authorized for 1960 with a lapse of approximately 
$25,000 as anticipated in the House allowance would mean that the annual salary 
equivalent of from five to six clerical positions would lapse. Since this is not real- 
istic, it would be necessary to reduce the staffing pattern of 66 positions authorized 
for 1960 by at least 1 position. 

B. Program items.—The House allowance eliminates funds to finance five posi- 
tions and related costs to administer the cooperative research program, for which 
$700,000 is requested in a separate appropriation item, “Cooperative research or 
demonstration projects in social security. 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961. Activity 3, ‘Administration of cooperative 
research program” 


Grade | Annual salary 








| 

renner | 
Project director, cooperative research .__._...___- i a ae rT ae ae GS-15....... $12, 771 
Project analyst, cooperative research _______- satin ciae dasclits thao anata eae OG-i¢.... exc 11, 357 
Administrative assistant eee SE AE oo Poe Rade Se ae oe cal i a 5, 990 
EE RELA ENE CaaS ARE ONO TR | Ge6.. 4, 493 
a Pica ae a Se alin as Cakes ans le baie EE ar 6. icaccen 4, 056 
Sag Se tae Rh he ad te i a D nniewa dees 38, 667 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. MircHe.. In this one, also, Mr. Chairman, we are hurting 
rather badly as a result of the House action. 

The appropriation request for the Office of the Commissioner is for 
$672,000 and 71 positions for fiscal year 1961. This is an increase of 
five positions and $59,000 over the 1960 appropriation. Of the total 
money increase requested for 1961, $16,800 is to finance the cost of 
employee health insurance and statutory within-grade promotions for 
existing positions and to provide a slight increase in travel and print- 
ing funds. 

The remaining increase of $42,200 requested for 1961 is to provide 
five positions and related expenses to administer the program of coop- 
erative research or demonstration projects in social security, for which 
$700,000 is requested in a separate appropriation item. That is the 
one that I just covered. 

Funds requested to administer the research and demonstration pro- 
gram would provide salaries and related expenses for two professional 
positions and three clerical employees. 

This staff would be engaged primarily in planning the program, 
evaluating projects that are proposed to us, approving awards, and 
servicing an advisory committee and specialists called upon to assist 
in evaluating proposed projects. 

Very substantial administrative and program activities loom for us 
in other areas during the 1961 appropriation year. The focus of a 
great portion of our work may very well be directed to the imple- 
mentation of social security legislation which is presently under con- 
sideration by this Congress. 

In addition, the recent White House Conference on Children and 
Youth has important implications for us, as does the preparation for 
our participation in a similar conference on aging. 

All of our programs constantly increase in their size and complexity 
as a reflection of our expanding population and economy. I can fore- 
see, also, that considerable staff time will have to be devoted to work 
connected with the review of the administration of social security 
being made by a subcommittee of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Hearings have already been held on disability insurance, and plans 
contemplate a review of other phases of our program in 1961. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The effect of the House action is this: The House committee, in 
acting on the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Commissioner,” eliminated $42,200 associated with the administration 
of the cooperative research program and $9,300 requested for within- 
grade salary increases. 

We are hopeful that the appropriation request for cooperative 
research, in the amount of $700,000, would be approved by this 
committee, and, if so, that the $42,200 required for the administration 
of the program will also be restored. 

Senator Hix. Of course, if the $700,000 which the House reduced 
or denied were not allowed, you would not need the $42,200? 
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Mr. Mireneryt. That is correct. The two are inextricably inter- 
related. LT will be pleased to answer any questions that the committee 
mav have. 

Senator Hiti. In other words, if there were a restoration for the 
within-grade salary increases, that restoration would be $1,000 less, 
or could be $1,000 less? 

Mr. MircuHepp. It could be $1,000 less than our estimate of $9,258. 
and still leave us whole. 

Senator Hii. Less than the amount requested from the House, 
and for which you have a budget estimate; is that right? 


Mir. Mircueuu. Yes, sir. 
CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF AGING 


Senator Monroney. I am interested in this Conference on the 
Problems of the Aging, which former Congressman Kean of New 
Jersey heads up. What amount is provided for this activity? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. Senator, I believe that the special committee re- 
sponsible for the development of that White House Conference is 
here and prepared to testify on that item. 

Senator Monroney. I did not know whether it comes under this. 

Senator Hitt. No, it comes under a separate item, and we will 
reach that shortly. 

Is there anything you would like to ask about these salaries and 
expenses, Senator? 

Anything you would like to add, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. MircHeii. Not to this item. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will place your full statement in the record at 
this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SoOcIAL SECURITY ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


The Commissioner of Social Security is responsible to the Secretary for direct- 
ing the social security program. This includes directing and coordinating the 
operations of the four program bureaus of the Social Security Administration : 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Public Assistance, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. It also includes for- 
mulating policies for program guidance and execution and providing leadership 
so that program planning is geared to both current and long-range objectives 
for social security in the United States. 

In addition to directing and planning the overall social security program, 
the Commissioner is responsible for supervising the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals which makes final administrative decisions on disputed old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and disability claims and for directing the Office of the Actuary. 
The Commissioner serves as secretary to the board of trustees of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund and the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. In 1960, the Commissioner is also serving as Chairman of the Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance established by the 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 

MAJOR AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The Office of the Commissioner has four major areas of responsibility: 

1. Overall supervision of the programs of the Social Security Administration 
and its bureaus. The functions of the bureaus encompass direct program ad- 
ministration such as the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, as well as grant-in-aid administration of the 
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public assistance and maternal and child welfare programs with their inherent 
problems of Federal-State relations. 

2. Overall planning with relation to the problem of economic security of the 
American people. 

3. Broad planning in the welfare area. 

4. Compiling, studying, and analyzing information in areas pertaining to 
social security so that current facts on items such as medical care cost, public 
and private assistance, and problems of the aging can be related to our present 
programs and can be used to develop long-range planning for social security in 
the United States. 

1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


The 1960 appropriation provides $613,000 and 66 positions. For fiscal year 
1961, 71 positions and a total of $672,000 is requested. Of this amount, $390,000 
is requested from general funds; the remainder, $282,000 to be derived from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

Of the $59,000 increase requested for 1961, $42,200 is requested to provide five 
positions and related expense to administer the program of cooperative research 
or demonstration projects in social security for which $700,000 is requested in a 
separate appropriation item. To administer this program, $29,575 is requested 
to finance the employment of two professional positions and three clerical 
employees. During fiscal year 1961, the staff would be engaged principally 
in (1) planning for a research and demonstration program and in the de 
lineation of areas of major emphasis to be given the program; (2) initially 
evaluating proposed research and demonstration projects; (3) approving 
awards; and (4) servicing an advisory committee and specialists required to 
evaluate proposed projects. In addition, $2,800 is requested to finance salary 
payments for specialists and the advisory committee. Other costs such as 
travel, equipment, communications, supplies, ete., for this staff and for special- 
ists who will evaluate projects are estimated at $9,825 for 1961. 

The remaining increase of $16,800 requested for 1961 is principally to finance 
the cost of employee health insurance and statutory within-grade increases for 
existing staff in the Office of the Commissioner and to provide a slight increase 
in travel and printing funds. 


1960 AND 1961 WORK EMPHASIS 


During 1960, the Office of the Commissioner will of necessity devote primary 
attention to the further implementation of the 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Program policies must be reviewed in the light of experience and 
also in the light of the effectiveness of organization and procedures. Particuar 
attention must be devoted by the Commissioner and his staff to the Public Assist- 
ance Advisory Council and the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services. 

During 1961, because of the very considerable interest on the part of the 
general public, Congress, and organized groups, increased emphasis will be placed 
on such subject matter areas as the aging program, hospital and medical care 
services, and strengthening of family life. In addition, during both 1960 and 
1961, considerable time will be devoted to work connected with the hearings of 
the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Social Security. Hearings have 
already been held on disability insurance and plans contemplate a review of 
other phases of our program. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions you may have on our budget esti- 
mate or work emphasis for 1961. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House committee, in acting on the appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses,” 
Office of the Commissioner, eliminated $42,200 associated with the administration 
of the cooperative research program, and $9,300 requested for within-grade salary 
increases. We are hopeful that the appropriation request for cooperative research 
in the amount of $700,000 will be approved by this committee and, if so, that 
the $42,200 required for the administration of the program will also be restored. 
With respect to within-grade promotions, the estimate for personal services pro- 
vides a 3 percent lapse figure which means that an average of four clerical positions 
would be vacant as an average for the year. The absorption of the funds requested 
for within-grade salary increases would require at least one additional position 
be kept vacant thus reducing us below the number authorized for 1960. It does 
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appear, however, that the estimate for within-grade promotions of $9,258 could 
be reduced by approximately $1,000 because of changes in the grade composition 
of the positions since the previous estimate was made as well as changes in position 
incumbency. 


Senator Hitt. You have this foreign currency item. We would 
like for you to address yourself to that. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For purchase of foreign currencies which accrue under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), for 
the purposes authorized by section 104(k) of that Act, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $25,650, of which not less than $13,100 shall be available to purchase currencies 
which the Treasury Department shall determine to be excess io the normal requirements 
of the United States: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be used for the 
purchase of currencies available in the Treasury for the purposes of section 104(f) 
of such Act, unless such currencies are excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States.” 

Amounts available for obligation 


1%0 appropriation 1961 estimate | 1961 Tlouse allowance 


| 

| — ee 

| | | 
| Positions} Amount | Positions| Amount | Positions | 

| 

| 














Amount 
sacl liana act | a id ine | ener eie fence | mene menses freee 
Anpronriation.......0.6e<<<s sree | VEcacdepiien lacie watateumabeal | cahaiaetnlienies eee ig A coe eae 

Obligations by activity 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 


Description . es a 


| | | 
| Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions {Amount 


Direct obligations: Foreign research 


| 








Pi atdcikvabdakeddinennnwdeailchweraeddideusaen den Riekieg taal $25, 650 paresis inhale ntCiietip 
Obligations by objects 
—— ) ss 
| 1960 appropriation 1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 
Description oe eRe ea Pat oad sii Ne ta 
| | | } 
Positions} Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 
—-~—--—-—- ---—_—— -—--}- etre -—|—__—-—-|-—__—_|__ 
acs ae ak | $18,050 |...... sabeadbdbeusaticin 
07 Other contractual services. ......|........-.}........-- o|oocensnnee| Ce Jancnads<osen$edenneaee 
a) ne I IN iis ones Vaticinnanteloscangksandebiisacenene 1, 600 J-uneaivesone colonia 
Pesce acecsnenensin renee gas al Sicasiaere Aieeee nitccieonhia Laid PA Skate aa 
ME NONE soon chan oe sckawbaulacaccousnues Ee diiee see BOY tack so ointt pane deeds 
! | | 
Summary of changes 
Enacted appropriation 
Proposed for later transmission 
Total estimated funds available, 196J ; 
Estimate for 1961_____ $25, 650 
Total change__ ; : ; 25, 650 
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Summary of chengee—Continaee 


x 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 

















Positions | Amount | Positions |Amount 


-scinaiegerenanaamnemDaes taunt raa 
i 


INCREASES 


Program increases: To permit the Social Security Admin- | | 
istration to use foreign currencies for 2 research projects---|--.-.----- 
| 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 

The House disallowed the full request for $25,650 to permit the Social Security 
Administration to use foreign currencies available under section 104(k) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 for two research 
projects as follows: 

To study the interrelationships of social insurance systems and social service 
programs in Brazil in order to obtain detailed on-the-spot information and knowl- 
edge about how Brazil, which has a comprehensive social security system, deline- 
ates between the functions of social insurance and social service programs; 
methods they use to coordinate the services of each program to meet needs of 
individuals and families; and the statutory base and administrative devices they 
use to assure joint planning. This project should provide detailed information 
und knowledge about the Brazilian system, administration of the system, and 
results obtained which would be of value when considering, planning for, and ad- 
ministering the social security system in the United States. 

2. To evaluate, in six foreign countries, whether the technical training and 
experience given to social welfare exchange students and observers while in the 
United States is suitable, adaptable to social work practice in a different culture, 
and is effective when acquired in a setting different from the problems of the home 
country. This project should result in knowledge and information which will 
be of value in guiding future foreign exchange students seeking social welfare 
training in the United States and which will facilitate the work of Social Security 
personnel when working with these students. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mrrcuetu. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act provides that foreign currencies derived from the sale abroad 
of surplus agricultural commodities may be used to support research 
projects in foreign countries. We are requesting $25,650 for the 
purchase of foreign currencies to be used for two research projects. 

During the past 20 years, there has been exchange of persons in the 
social welfare field between the United States and fr iendly nations. 
The objective of the social welfare student coming to this country is 
to gain experience through study and observation in order to carry out 
responsibilities in his home country. We are requested to work out 
arrangements for most of these students. Many of them also study 
social welfare in State and local departments of welfare, in voluntary 
agencies, and in our universities. We are continually faced with a 
need for information about programs in the trainee’s country so as to 
guide him in his training efforts in this country. We are also asked to 
evaluate the effectiveness of training and experience given students 
while in this country. No systematic research has been undertaken 
to provide this information. Part of the funds requested, $19,650, 
would be used to evaluate the technical training and experience ob- 
tained by social welfare students from Burma, Indonesia, India, 
Pakistan, Egypt, and Yugoslavia. These countries have been selected 
because of the number of students they are sending here and because 
their social welfare programs are in various stages of development. 
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ANALYSIS OF WELFARE PROGRAMS IN BRAZIL 


The second project for which we are requesting $6,000 is to study 
the interrelationships of social insurance systems and social service 
programs in Brazil. There is increasing interest in the problem of 
more adequately meeting the social we ‘fare needs of our people such 
as the aging, the handicapped, and children. Brazil, in addition to 
providing social insurance benefits, has social service institutes which 
are supported by employer contributions and provide for the social 
service needs of the workers. We believe an on-the-spot analysis of 
the programs and experience of this large industrializing country 
would be of value when considering methods of coping with our own 
social welfare problems. It should give us information about the 
extent to which community services are used for special groups, its 
effectiveness, and results obtained. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House has disallowed in its entirety the appropriation request 
for this item. I urge this committee to give favorable consideration 
to its restoration. During 1959, we were called upon to advise and 
work with nearly 1,000 persons from 72 different countries. 

Senator Hirt. Mr. Commissioner, when you say you were called 
upon—those calls come through the State Department? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Those calls come through the State Department, 
the ICA, the U.N., and directly from foreign governments. 

The training evaluation project should give a factual basis for 
selecting the most practical methods of training these foreign visitors 
as well as knowledge of the social welfare programs of the countries 
from which they come so that effective use can be made of agency and 
university facilities. The results should benefit the student as well as 
facilitate the work of our employees, State and local agencies, and 
universities. 

With respect to the proposed Brazilian study, I believe it is impor- 
tant to know, in more detail, how other countries with well-established 
social insurance and social service programs have delineated the 
functions of each, the methods used to coordinate the services in 
meeting the needs of individuals and families, and the administrative 
devices used to assure joint planning. Such knowledge should be of 
value in considering, planning for, and administering the social 
security system in the United States. 

Senator Hitt. You speak of funds particularly for Brazil. Do you 
feel that Brazil is especially advanced in this matter of children’s 
welfare programs? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Our request overall was very modest to start off 
with, and we felt that among the things we knew about superficially 
that were going on in foreign countries that we needed to know more 
about was the situation in Brazil, where they are undertaking an 
experiment in the combination of social services and social insurance 
administration. 

That is a problem that we are confronted with in this country, and 
we feel that we could learn something of value by looking more in- 
tensively into the situation in Brazil. 
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INTEREST OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Hitu. Of course, I realize you cannot speak for the State 
Department; but do you find the State Department interested and 
cooperative in indicating to you a sense of the importance or signifi- 
cance of such studies? 

Mr. Mrrcwe tu. Oh, very much so, Mr. Chairman. For instance, 
one indication of that was the extent of interest and enthusiasm they 
had for developing one of the exchange parties under the East-West 
exchange program. 

We are continually in contact with them in respect to international 
meetings, where they are anxious, when the funds permit, to have 
appropriate representation to participate in these meetings and to 
return to the United States with information regarding what is being 
done in other countries. It is a two-way exchange. 

I happen to be a member of what they call the bureau, a sort of 
executive committee of the International Social Security Association, 
which is another international exchange group. The State De :part- 
ment is always very much interested in the proceedings, in the activi- 
ties of this group. 

There is no feeling of any reluctance on the part of the State De- 
partment about this area of activity. 1 feel quite confident that they 
are enthusiastic about it. 

Senator Hitt. Or ICA, either? 


SERVICES RENDERED ICA 


Mr. Mircuetit. ICA, as a matter of fact, finances a portion of the 
work that we do, where we are requested to recruit technicians to go 
abroad on their projects, or to handle the orientation and training of 
people that they bring over. They provide reimbursement for the 
services that we render in that respect. 

Senator Hitt. Have they provided what we might call considerable 
reimbursement? 

Mr. Mrrcueuu. Yes, sir. It runs into a fairly substantial amount 
per year. I think sufficient to take care of about three or four profes- 
sional people. 

Mr. Wynkoop. It is more than that. It is probably an average of 
10 or more. 

Senator Hitz. If you do not have that right at hand, you might 
supply that information for the record so that we can get this full 
picture. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wynkoop. Sir, I have that information now. 

Senator Hitt. Suppose you give it to us, then. 

Mr. Wynkoop. In 1960 it is the equivalent of 13 positions and a 
total of $94,000 for all of social security. 

Senator Hitt. $94,000? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. What was it the preceding year 

Mr. Wynkoop. Thirteen positions and $91,000. 

Senator Hint. And the year before? 

Mr. Wynkoop. I do not have that. 

Senator Hinz. You might supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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In 1958, the International Cooperation Administration made available $97,000 
to permit the employment of an equivalent of 15 positions to train under their 
auspices foreign visitors in the social security field and to recruit technicians to 
go abroad on social security related projects for them. The amount of funds 
made available from ICA varies from year to year according to the amount of 
work performed. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Commissioner, we certainly want to thank you 
gentlemen very, very much for your testimony. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 
STATEMENT OF JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For carrying out the Act of March 3, 1879, as amended (20 U.S.C. 101-105), 
$400,000.” 
Amounts available for obligation 





1960 appropriation | 1961 estimate 
Description , Stacia 


| Positions} Amount Positions} Amount 


Appropriation. _______- cath nF tat a ee tee a ea $400, 000 }........-.. $400, 000 


Obligation by activity 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 


Description 


|Positions| Amount | Positions} Amount 


a ee epee - . —— | 


Grants for educational materials_.............-. fatale cite ncaa | $400, 000 a $400, 000 


Obligation by object 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate 
priation 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.................-....--- Sal all eae $400, 000 $400, 000 
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Registration of blind pupils and allotment of funds to States and territories 





























Number of pupils 1st Monday! Appropriation for fiscal year 
in January 
States we oe 
Actual, | Actual. |Projected,, Actual, | Actual, Projected, 
1958 1959 | 1960 1959 1960 1961 

_ _—<—<—$$. | |__| | - eT 
Bia are ai tae 216 | 229 | 236 | $7,365.27 | $6,959.46 | $6, 787. 79 
DE in iobenin nna woradditiawira ata (!) (1) | (4) | () | (!) i (4) 
DI ican cinta aaa 76 | 113 132 2, 591. 48 | 3, 434. 14 | 3, 796. 5 
Es wtiitarniivdntcannamane | 177 | 175 176 6, 035. 43 5, 318. 37 | 5, 062. 08 
CUM. te 944} 1,113] 1,198 32, 188. 96 33,824.78 | 34,476.68 
CMI, ncaa cnas 124 | 138 | 145 4, 228. 21 4, 193. 91 | 4, 170. 46 
CIEE in wctoneeacinnnnedtes 276 320 342 9, 411. 17 9, 725.01 | 9, 836. 55 
PE cn nccccndninnosununt 42 41 | 42 1, 432. 14 1, 246. 02 | 1, 208. 00 
III oc ecard suai ego rtatomenrecoeses 325 391 423 11, 082. 00 | 11, 882. 74 | 12, 166. 26 
IA i 0s ddineiswisinn saa 316 | 347 | 363 10, 775. 12 10, 545, 55 10, 440. 55 
Ds cht vii trinenelaieiente matin 53 60 64 1, 807. 22 1, 823. 44 1, 840. 76 
cca oatetcedeaiae ts 26 26 27 886. 56 | 820. 55 | 776, 57 
OO ee eee 644 | 683 | 703 21, 959. 42 20, 7°56. 81 20, 219. 57 
Jon sibun civ nmadkonews 209 | 236 | 250 | 7, 126. 58 | 7, 172.19 | 7, 190. 46 
Ditka cupannmmediiiamieninn 135 146 152 4, 603. 29 | 4, 437. 04 4, 371. 80 
ks 6 Reh pinnss winnie iden | 119 | 153 170 4, 057.71 | 4, 649. 77 | 4, 889. 52 
ENED ciiideuccucdsseudact } 142 | 174 | 190 | 4, 841.99 | 5, 287. 97 | 5, 464. 75 
Rb pic cabenaiinacauss | 200 237 256 6, 819. 69 7, 202. 58 | 7, 363. 03 
Dd 27 33 36 920. 66 | 1, 002. 90 | 1, 035. 43 
DEE, nos caeacvciatanwese 237 278 299 8, 081. 33 | 8, 448. 60 8, 599. 79 
Massachusetts................ | 594 | 641 | 665 20, 254. 49 | 19, 480. 39 | 19, 126. 62 
I i macisincnsndes sos tase tn 568 | 617 | 642 | 19, 367. 93 | 18, 751. 01 18, 465. 10 
IN iiss pccip iri eb cia elie | 207 | 249 270 7,058. 39 | 7, £67. 27 7, 765. 70 
DS cc cocacoscntucswekh 133 | 150 159 | 4, 535. 10 4, 558. 59 4, 573. 13 
RR Rind nidendgccnwsadenone 227 22 224 7, 740. 35 | 6, 685. 95 6, 442. 65 
NN ids einin. j 45 f4 59 1, 534. 43 | 1, 641. 09 1, 696. 95 
Nr all 75 86 | 92 2, 557. 38 | 2, 613. 60 | 2, 646. 09 
i. EA SRE ee $ 16 22 | 136. 39 486. 25 | 632. 76 
New Hampshire_.........-.. | 31 | 42 | 48 1,057.05 | 1, 276. 41 1, 380. 57 
PE PE hk niilike china deen | 425 490 523 | 14, 491. 85 14, 891. 41 15, 042. 44 
New Mexico.......-.-- ane 101 107 | 110 | 3, 443. 95 3, 251. 81 3, 163. 80 
TROU PON cosevecesoccnesses | 1, 301 | 1, 437 1, 505 | 44, 362.11 | 43, 671. 33 43, 286. 57 
North Carolina............... 409 428 | 438 | 13, 946. 27 | 13, 007.15 | 12, 597. 69 
North Dakota..-.------------ 24 31 35 | 818. 36 | 942. 11 | 1, 006. 66 
Nai in trib te od aaaicetbasauies | 652 729 768 | 22, 232. 20 22, 154. 77 | 2, 089. 09 
EN ciokctan abana pebians 73 | 92 | 102 | 2, 489. 19 2, 795. 94 | 2, 933. 71 
ON har Ne | 165 190 | 203 | 5, 626, 24 | 5, 774. 23 5, 838. 65 
PORDOPIIUinsc cs cceccctccccs | 892 972 | 1,012 | 30, 415. 84 | 29, 509. 31 | 29, 106. 98 
DOGS IRIMING. on dnaccnccaccnae | 19 | 38 48 | 647. 87 | 1, 174. 84 | 1, 380. 57 
South Carolina. ..............] 128 141 148 4, 364. 61 4, 285. 08 4, 276. 75 
BOSH SIMNOUD. ik atenensane 44 47 | 49 | 1, 500. 33 | 1, 428. 36 1, 409. 33 
INN 5. Sn caine cessicteiahnsehetntoneat | 239 268 | 283 8, 149. 54 | 8, 144. 69 | 8, 139. 60 
a 376 442 475 | 12,821.03 | 13, 432. 66 13, 661. 87 
Rn een ted 42 49 | 53 1, 432. 14 | 1, 489. 14 | 1, 524. 38 
WE dk dv eis actumcaheend 12 15 | 17 | 409. 18 455. 86 
IIE a bins ann didawiuaniobhe 253 259 262 | 8, 626. 91 | 7, 871. 14 
ITIL. ccidie weneunais 217 | 246 261 | 7,399. 37 7, 476. 09 | FO6. 
WME IUD x con dccncnsiouna 131 | 154 166 | 4, 466. 90 4, 680. 16 | 4, 774. 46 
WINNS isis aSonuS dea ae 223 | 249 262 | 7, 603. 96 | 7, 567. 27 | 7, 535. 60 
WGIIG ic nnnnpapedacuennitating | 14 | 21 | 25 | 477. 38 | 638. 20 | 719. 05 
District of Columbia_........- 31 28 | 30 1, 057.05 850. 91 | 862. 85 
Puerto Ried. ......... aaa toe | 81 | 87 90 | 2, 761. 98 2, 643. 98 | 2, 588. 57 
CN a cinietiegccemcstceacinscniciaial | (@) | 3 5 (1) 91.17 142 81 
American Samoa_--.-.-----.--.-] (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
OE he a ea (1) | (1) | (1) | (1) (1) (1) 
J a (1) (1) (1) } (1) (1) Q@) 

ERS Ee ee | 12, 024 | 13, 491 14, 255 | 410, 000. 00 410, 000. 00 | 410, 000. 00 

1 No pupils reported. 
Per capita: 
For year ending June 30, 1959 (based on registration of January 1958)_____.....-_-----.---. $34. 098470 


For year ending June 30, 1960 (based on registration of a ae 30. 390631 
For year ending June 30, 1961 (based on projected registration of January 1960) 28. 761836 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Kelly, the American Printing House for the 
Blind is an estimate of $400,000, the same as last year? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitt. And the budget allowed the full amount last year, 
and the House put in $400,000. Would you like to file a statement 


on this? 
Mr. Ketty. I would like to file Mr. Davis’ statement. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT, AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


The American Printing House for the Blind is a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion, founded in 1858, and located in Louisville, Ky. Each year the Printing 
House receives Federal appropriations to be used to provide free Braille text- 
books and other educational materials needed for the education of the Nation’s 
blind children. Congress first appropriated funds for this purpose in 1879. 

The Printing House serves two groups of blind schoolchildren. Educational 
materials are provided (1) to students who attend special sehools and classes 
for the blind and (2) to blind students who attend regular public schools and 
classes. This latter group of students was brought within the program of the 
Printing House by the enactment of Public Law 922 in the S4th session of 
Congress. 

The funds appropriated are utilized by the Printing House solely for the pay- 
ment of the production costs of books and apparatus for the blind. No part of 
them is used for such items as heat, electricity, maintenance, purchase of 
equipment, or construction or leasing of buildings. The full amount of the 
appropriation is credited to the public schools for the blind and the chief State 
school officers, apportioned on the basis of the number of blind children regis- 
tered on the first Monday in January of each year. 


1961 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The 1961 budget estimate of $400,000 is the same as the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1960. It is the maximum permitted by the current authorizing 
legislation (Public Law 922, S4th Cong.). An additional amount of $10,000 
is available under a permanent annual appropriation. 

The materials provided by the 1961 appropriation will be distributed on the 
basis of an estimated school population of blind children of 14,255, an increase 
of 764 over 1960. The apportionment of the appropriation among the increased 
population of blind schoolchildren will entail a decrease in the per capita 
amount and, therefore, a decrease in the number of textbooks and educational 
materials available to each blind student, when compared with 1960. 


FACTORS UNDERLYING THE APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The 1961 appropriation request is based on the following factors: First, the 
anticipated increase in enrollment of blind students: second, the costs of 
manufacturing materials for them: third. the amount of material required for 
each blind pupil; and fourth, the limitation imposed by the authorizing 
legislation. 

INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 


The number of blind children who are being educated in regular public schools, 
as well as those in special schools and classes for the blind. is increasing each 
vear. The increase is due primarily to the increase in the school population as 
a whole at the primary and elementary levels. The 1961 appropriation will be 
divided among a population of eligible blind schoolchildren of 14,255. about 764 
more than in 1960, 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Although the Printing House has achieved many economies of centralized pro- 
duction, the highly specialized methods employed in the embossing of books for 
the blind and in the manufacture of other apparatus and materials for their 
instruction, coupled with the relatively small numbers of the blind, result in 
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high unit costs. The cost of textbooks for the blind is approximately 10 times 
that of similar textbooks for sighted pupils. Increases in national wage levels 
and the costs of raw materials have raised the costs of books and materials for 
the blind, so that in 1961, a per capita rate of at least $40 would be necessary to 
supply the same amount of material as was provided by the rate of $31.12 per 
pupil in 1956. The appropriation for 1960 permitted a rate of $30.39, and the 
appropriation here requested will provide a rate of $28.76 per pupil in 1961. 


NEED FOR A VARIETY OF TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Present trends in education are toward the inclusion of blind pupils in the 
regular public schools, either in special classes, or in the regular classes for 
sighted pupils. So long as the education of blind children was limited largely 
to centralized schools for the blind in each State, it was fairly easy to serve 
large numbers of children with a minimum choice of basic texts. Now, with 
approximately 5,300 additional children representing single placements in in- 
dividual school systems, a much wider selection of texts is required, with a 
corresponding increase in unit costs. 

The need of blind children for educational materials beyond the basie cur- 
riculum of textbooks is widely recognized, and is emphasized by the increasing 
attendance of blind children in regular public school classes. <A variety of texts 
and supplementary readers is normally used in the education of sighted children. 
Other educational aids have been developed to enrich the educational experience 
of the blind. Among these are scale models for individual handling by the chil- 
dren, plastic desk maps, relief globes, Braille slate and stylus, aids for teaching 
music, and soon. The Printing House has the facilities and special skills needed 
to develop and manufacture many new types of educational materials, but if 
available funds must be used to supply the basic textbooks, there is no room 
for curriculum enrichment. Supplementary materials are particularly important 
for blind children if we are to hope to give them an education comparable to 
that offered seeing children. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Keutiy. You might be interested in knowing that there has 
been introduced in the House a bill, H.R. 11393, which provides for 
a modification of this act and would increase the ceiling to a million 
dollars, in recognition of the fact that there have been an increasing 
number of children and that the $400,000 does not adequately provide 
for them. 

Senator Hitt. But that has not been acted on by the committee? 

Mr. Ketry. It has not. We are expecting hearings to be held 
after Easter. 

Senator Hiuu. Is that before the Education and Labor Committee 
of the House? Which committee? 

Mr. Ke tty. I believe it is the Elliott subcommittee. 

Senator Hii. That is a good committee. Mr. Elliott is from 
Alabama and is a mighty good man. 

Now, we are glad to have our friends here from Gallaudet ¢ ‘ollege. 

We will be delighted to have you make any statement you see fit 
Doctor. 


’ 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
STATEMENT OF DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘For the partial support of Gallaudet College, including persona) services and 
miscellaneous expenses, and repairs and improvements, as authorized by the Act 
of June 18, 1954 (Public Law 420), £3904,000] $994,000: Provided, That Gal- 
laudet College shall be paid by the District of Columbia, in advance at the 
beginning of each quarter, at the rate of $1,295 per school year for each student 
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attending and receiving instruction in elementary or secondary education pur- 
suant to the Act of March 1, 1901 (31 D.C. Code 1008).”’ En 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
1960 appropriation | 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance en 
Description 


Positions! Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 
| 











Appropriation... - ‘ $904, 000 —— $994, 000 ‘ $994, 000 
Advances and _ reimbursements | | 
from non-Federal sources 390, 490 414, 090 | 414, 090 , 
ind ninceenes 191 , 294, 490 199 | 1, 408, 090 | 199 | 1, 408, 090 
Obligations by activity 
si sci tipciin =n lsat aaa cae ait 8.1 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description " neh lei ceiepeacia nti aS sags = 
Positions! Amount Positions}! Amount | Positions} Amount 
‘ J are | y | | 
1. General administration. 12 $89, 749 12 $93, 636 12 | $93, 636. 
2. Resident instruction and de- | 
partmental research: 
(a) Gallaudet College ‘ SO | 569, 504 83 616, 700 83 | 616, 700 
(6) Kendall School 18 94, 870 | 20 | 109, 311 | 20 | 109, 311 
3. General library 6 65, 540 6 | 67, 390 6 67, 390 
4. Operation and maintenance of | | 
physical plant : 41 235, OO1 | 44 275, 546 44 275, 546 
5. Auxiliary services and nonedu 
cational expense 34 239, 826 34 245, 507 34 245, 507 
Total obligations-. 19] 1, 294, 490 199 1, 408, 090 | 199 1, 408, 090 
Obligations by object 
Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 4} 
|} priation allowance ay 
iieabi ers in — a a) 
Total number of permanent positions | 191 199 | 199 
Full time equivalent of all other positions_. , 8 5 | 5 j — 
Average number of all employees 190 198 | 198 
Number of employees at end of year ’ ik 191 199 | 199 | 
01 Net personal services - -_-- ; 5 wanda $950, 804 $1, 028, 254 | $1, 028, 25 i No! 
02 Travel. rele 5, 200 | 5, 200 | 5,200 | ~**S 
03 Transportation of things-. 1, 500 | 1, 500 | 1, 500 
04 Communication services _- 7,000 8, 222 8, 222 j 
05 Rents and utilities services 23,119 26,119 | 26,119 | 
06 Printing and reproduction _----- ae 250 | 250 | 250 
07 Other contractual services 49, 453 61, 453 61, 453 
08 Supplies and materials_- ¥ 186, 409 | 191, 185 191, 185 
09 Equipment ‘i ‘ 33, 662 | 44, 162 | 44, 162 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions... ------ = 59, 698 | 64, 350 64, 350 
15 Taxes and assessments... __---- ba a al 1,015 1,015 | 1,015 
| fee an = ° 
Subtotal | 4,318,110 | 1,431, 710 | 1, 431, 710 
Deduct: Charges for quarters and subsistence. ae 23, 620 23, 620 | 23, 620 


Total obligations... nisidiinsaiain a ba ‘ ‘ cial 1, 294, 490 1, 408, 090 1, 408, 090 
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Summary of changes 


Knacted appropriation _ _ _- $904, 000 
Estimated for 1961_ 994, 000 
Total change__ ee Jx% 90, 000 

1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 


Position | Amount | Position | Amount 


INCREASES 
A. Mandatory items: | 





1. Within-grade salary increases_--_-.--.......--------- alae a $40, 000 |__- oll $40, 000 
2. Employee health insurance for existing positions 11, 525 ‘ 11, 525 
3. Increased contributions (retirement and FIC A)___ F; SR Bote 3} ‘ 
GEE 6 bck nie acenekcee ss alee 53, 743 |..-.- | 
B. Program increases: 
1. Continuation costs of research programs.__-__- 5 sol BGP becenias | 5, 000 
2. Strengthening of instructional and superv isory 
program 5 | 23, 150 5 | 23, 150 


3. Additional staff and increased costs because of the 
opening of new buildings: | | 
Operation and maintenance staff 3 positions. | 


14, 300 
Increased costs: 
Communications_--_..--.--- ani ae 
Utilities ____.- _. 3,000 | 
Supplies and materials _. 4,776 
- 3 23, 298 | 3 | 23, 298 
4. Replacement of a portion of obsolete 
automotive equipment- . 10, 500 | . 10, 500 
5. Increased contributions for new positions: | 
Retirement fund. __..--.--.---- ime ee 
REGRIGH IMBUNON Oia ons so nctnienccccans 475 | 
2,909 | eoeketel 2, 909 
I a oe was hess Fen Sas eses | OO OIE bai a scat | 64, 857 
= i = : 
Gross increases. - -.- ----- are ‘ 118, 600 maaentee 118, 600 
DECREASES | 
4. Nonrecurring contractual services. 5, 000 | 5, 000 
B. Increased reimbursements _-- 23, 600 | 23, 600 
Net increases. <ikcsiindediagiuts rs S 90, 000 8 90, 000 
New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 
Non-Federal employees, ungraded positions: 
Resident instruction and departmental research: ' Annual 
A. Gallaudet College: salary 
Instructor— Department of English____ ~~ _- staan, ee 
Instructor— Department of German and Classies_.._._ 4, 250 
Counselor of Women._. ith scideindlh eotsascth Ss oiek casera 5, 400 
POUR ca alg oy a eee cae eee _. 14, 650 


14, 650 
B. Kendall School: 


Fristhiator GL AFtR Gi. CTAIG a occ ererse oo cmede oe Swami 4, 250 
Instructor, kindergarten_ acl Re AS ie ee 4, 250 
Subtotal (2)___- 5 EE iE nce aint nt _. 8, 500 

Operation and maintenance of physical plant: 
Assistant superintendent of maintenance _ - - eee 6, 500 
Fireman__- ; ee 4, 300 
Janitor: fo beens : ; 3 sobluices Soesurc tial 3, 500 
Subtotal (3)___- Li sel Joe valnoicl hl JOR) gm See ¥7 y 4, 300 


Total new positions, all activities (8)...............-..----- 37, 450 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Exustap. I would like to read a short summary statement. 

Senator Hiii. All right, sir, and your full staternent will be placed 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET COLLEGE, ON SALARIES AND ]UXPENSES, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Gallaudet College is the only college of higher learning in the world exclusively 
devoted to the education of the deaf. The institution was organized in 1857 and 
has been supported in part by annual Federal appropriations since its inception. 
It possesses unique responsibilities and opportunities. The Congress has recog- 
nized these responsibilities by the passage of Public Law 420 (83d Cong.) which 
amended the charter of the college and defined its relationship with the Federal 
Government. A total appropriation of $994,000 is requested for the fiscal year 
1961. 

ACCREDITATION 


The endeavors of a decade reached fruition on May 1, 1957, when the college 
gained accreditation by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, as a result of an expansion and improvement of curriculum and facili- 
ties that is still continuing. 

RESEARCH 


The basic purpose of the college’s research is to exploit its unique opportuni- 
ties in becoming a national center concerned with the problems of deafness. 

Two continuing projects were started in 1957-58: the establishment of a 
bureau for research into the sociological and psychological aspects of deafness ; 
and the establishment of a linguistics research laboratory in order to make a 
structural analysis of the language of signs used by deaf people. The research 
bureau has completed an occupational survey of the deaf, is engaged in other 
projects partially supported by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Office of Education, and has joined with the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation for the publication of a National Index on Deafness, Speech, and Hear- 
ing. Linguistics research has yielded a basic analysis of the language of signs, 
shortly to be published by Studies in Linguistics, and is continuing with an in- 
vestigation of the grammar of sign language. 


THE HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


The Hearing and Speech Center has been organized to provide diagnostie and 
training services, graduate courses and clinical practice related to teaching the 
hearing impaired, and research in hearing and deafness. 

Complete audiological assessments are provided for each student in the Gallau- 
det College population. Further examinations are performed to determine feasi- 
bility and proper selection of wearable hearing aids. Special tests of speech 
proficiency and speech reading ability are also employed. 

All students in the college are provided with special classes in communication. 
Each student is given training in speech, speech reading, and training in the use 
of amplification units according to his needs. 

yraduate students are provided with courses in audiology through the center. 
In addition to course work, clinical practice and classroom observation are made 
available to these graduate students. 

Research in hearing and deafness is carried on in the center. Initial emphasis 
is being placed upon the measurement and therapeutic approaches to receptive 
and expressive communication and language handicaps accompanying hearing 
impairment. Basie data relative to the age of onset of deafness, etiology, resid- 
ual hearing, speech reading ability, speech proficiency, and finger spelling have 
been collected and are used in relationship to projects in research. 


KENDALL SCHOOL 


The Kendall School provides education at the primary and secondary level for 
deaf public school children from the District of Columbia and other areas. In 
addition, it serves as the laboratory school for the college’s department of edu- 
eation. Teacher supply for schools for the deaf in the Nation is a serious prob- 
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lem. Gallaudet College has recognized this situation by increasing enrollment in 
the teacher-training program. 


REQUEST FOR 1961 INCREASED FUNDS 


Increases are requested for fiscal year 1961, offset partially by nonrecurring 
costs in 1960, as follows: 

Salary increases.—Within-grade salary increases limited to grade maximums 
already established are requested for faculty in the amount of $28,000. The 
present salary scale of the college is based on 1957-58 medians of salaries paid 
in similar institutions in this region and provides for within-grade increases 
similar to those awarded in the Federal Government to recognize satisfactory 
service of staff members. It is important that this amount be made available 
so that the college will more nearly be able to retain and attract competent 
personnel. The sum of $12,000 is also requested to provide within-grade salaries 
to some 111 nonteaching employees covering the general administration office, 
operation and maintenance of physical plant, and auxiliary services. Salary 
rates established in these positions are comparable to those under the Classi- 
fication Act. 

To strengthen the faculty, staff, and administration, the sum of $37,450 is 
requested for the employment of four additional instructors, one counselor of 
women, and three maintenance employees. 

An annual report to the Middle States Association, our accrediting agency, 
is required each year until 1961 to indicate our progress in augmenting staff 
and course offerings to enable us to maintain our accredited standing. The 
additional personnel requested is a part of this requirement. 

Employee benefits—Publiec Law 362 (81st Cong.) extended the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to employees of Gallaudet College. In addition, Public Law 935 
(84th Cong.) provided coverage for Gallaudet College employees under the 
Federal employees group life insurance program. An increase of $4,652 is 
requested for these purposes in 1961. The sum of $12,000 is also included to 
comply with Federal Employees Health Benefits Act as applied to Gallaudet 
College employees. 

Operation and maintenance.—The sum of $8,998 is requested to meet the costs 
of expansion of physical plant and supplies and material needed by reason of in- 
creased enrollment. 

Equipment.—An increase of $10,500 is requested to provide one 32-passenger 
bus for use of various student and college groups and two one-half-ton pickup 
trucks. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Etstrap. Gallaudet College is the only institution of higher 
learning in the world devoted exclusively to the education of the deaf. 
Since its foundation in 1857, it has been supported in part by annual 
Federal appropriations. The college has been accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools since 
1957, largely as a result of the expansion and improvements of cur- 
riculum and facilities which has received the support and encourage- 
ment of the Congress in recent years. 

Gallaudet now offers to deaf students a full program of academic 
studies at the college level. In addition, a research program con- 
centrating on the special problems of the deaf and on the language of 
signs is being carried on. The Kendall School offers primary and 
secondary education to deaf children largely from the District of 
Columbia, and serves as a laboratory school for training teachers for 
schools for the deaf throughout the United States 


1961 ESTIMATE 


In 1961, we are requesting funds for the employment of four addi- 
tional instructors and a counselor of women. Three additional 
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maintenance employees and increased funds for utilities and supplies 
are associated with the expansion of our physical plant. We are also 
requesting funds for within-grade salary increases in accordance 
with the salary schedules which have been established for teaching 
and nonteaching staff. Other increases are requested to replace 
three obsolete motor vehicles, and to cover the costs of employee 
health benefits. 
CONSTRUCTION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
CONSTRUCTION 


“For construction, alteration, renovation, equipment, and [other] improvement 
of buildings and facilities on the grounds of Gallaudet College, as authorized by 
the Act of June 18, 1954 (Public Law 420), under the supervision of the General 
Services Administration, including planning, architectural, and engineering serv- 
ices[; and including $150,000 for athletic fields; $325,000], an auditorium, a class- 
room and dormitory building, Kendall School, maintenance building, apartments, 
roads, walks, and grading, $2,432,000, to remain available until expended.’ 


Amounts available for obligation 





Description 1960°appro- | 1961 budget | 1961 House 

priation estimate allowance 
nS ele seek eRe ‘ $325, 000 $2, 432, 000 | $2, 432, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward_..............-.-.------ 186, 632 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Total AVE Ie TOP OUUMEUOE. « .. « .cocncccanchounncuacuees- 511, 632 2, 442, 000 | 2 442, 000 


Obligations by activity 


| | | 
Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 budget | 1961 House 








priation estimate allowance 
oetion: Der VIMO, CEG. oo i crncnenncicicziiedeasascchétesd $50, 300 $63, 500 | $63, 500 
I a a a 301, 332 1, 960, 500 | 1, 960, 500 
Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds------} 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
aren I eo de edi ee eaeebesanal | 501, 632 2, 17 1, 000 2, 174, 000 
SIE INNING, ios niccanguuceahdccsardkknisdadteinine bishigibnmubel | 10, 000 | 268, 000 268, 000 
. -| apie 
Total obligation and balance.....................-.....- 511, 632 | 2. 442, 000 | 2, 442, 000 


Obligations by object 











| 
Description 1960 appro- | 1961 budget | 1961 House 
priation | estimate allowance 
| 
ee - - - ——EE | — — — | —_ 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
| 
rr Ur BOO so oo ingress eccccdccccceensnnne | $3, 500 | $3, 500 | $3, 500 
Total, Gallaudet College...........---- sui nhete whee | 3, 500 | 3, 500 | 3, 500 
ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES | 
ADMINISTRATION | | 
06 Printing and reproduction_----- Site pteciatuta ein aeadbdesanceaabstalen 1,200 } 8, 900 | 8, 900 
07 Other contractual services ; J amepewne : ; 90, 600 90, 100 | 90, 100 
OO i ii maodignenisidicn tne in iatiacgas ame aneiia ante 120, 450 223, 300 223, 300 
Sees Gn SUN. siden nbeibestbteineies Ahsaeiad 285, 882 1 » 848, 200 1, 848, 200 
Total, General Services Administration..............-.- 498, 132 2,170, , 500 2,170, 500 
— = — — SS | 
eer 8 nes cei. GAR oddities | 501, 632 200 4, 000 2, 174, 000 
| 
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Summ ary of changes 


Enacted appropriation - lh ‘ $325, 000 


Estimate for 1961 - -- 2, 432. 000 
Total change____-- ; or ._. 2, 107, 000 
Increases: 
Construction of auditorium __- ae 775, 000 
Construction of Kendall School se: so sh, | 
Construction of maintenance buildings - . laa a ae 90, 000 
Roads, walks, and grading_-__ - ; 255, 000 
Second stage of program of renovation and repair of existing 
buildings _ — - =. ald : 150, 000 
Special educational equipment for new buildings--_- - 35, OO 
Gross increases__------ - 2, 432, 000 
Decreases: 
Nonrecurring amount for cost of initiation of program of renova- 
tion and repair of existing buildings_- apt iesin ols 150, 600 
Nonrecurring amount for cost of construction of athletic field and 
ghinidee 5.5 <ecn eds dae : E acteia x <i 150, 000 
Nonrecurring amount for cost of recreational equipment for 
cafeteria and service building (Student Union) - - ---- alae 25, 000 


Net AUTOGNON SG a4 Shoe ao ot witeateto es SOR . 2, 107, 000 


PROVISION OF ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


Dr. Exsrap. The construction program, which has been underway 
since 1956, has had the dual aims of providing more adequate facilities 
for all phases of the college program, and of expanding the physical 
plant to accommodate an enlarged student body. 

To date, the sum of $6,637,000 bas been appropriated to construct 
six buildings, athletic fields and stands, and the related outside ser- 
vices, roads, walks, and grading. The six buildings include a women’s 
dormitory, a physical activities building, classroom- -laboratory, speech 
and hearing center, cafeteria and service building, and men’s residence 
hall. All are now in use. 

In addition, we are embarking on a program of renovation and re- 
pair of the existing buildings on the campus. The sum of $150,000 
was appropriated for this purpose in 1960. 


CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATE, 1961 


This year we are requesting the amount of $2,282,000 for the com- 
pletion of our building program. Within this sum are included 
$1,127,000 for a new Kendall School: $775,000 for an auditorium: 
$90,000 for maintenance buildings; $255,000 for roads, walks, and 
grading; and $35,000 for additional equipment for the classroom- 
laboratory building. The plans and specifications for these projects 
are now complete. 

In addition, we are requesting this year the sum of $150,000 for the 
second stage of the program of renovation and repair of the existing 
physical plant. 

PREPARED STATEMEN’ 


Senator Hiri. The full statement on construction will be placed in 
the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 
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STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT, GALLAUDET COLLEGE ON CONSTRUCTION, GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Congress has approved a master development plan for the expansion of the 
physical plant and facilities at Gallaudet College. This plan has been developed 
with the dual aims (1) of providing more adequate facilities for all phases of the 
college program, and (2) of expanding the physical plant to accommodate an 
enlarged student body. 

The sum of $6,637,000 has been appropriated for the building program to date. 
These appropriation made funds available for six buildings, athletic fields and 
stands and related equipment, grading and outside services. In addition, in 
fiscal year 1959, $123,000 was appropriated for the purpose of developing plans 
and drawings for these remaining projects in the overall construction program. 


CURRENT STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The current status of all stages of the program is as follows: 

In stage 1 the women’s residence hall and the physical activities heating plant 
building have been completed and are in use. 

In stage 2 the classroom-laboratory building and the speech and hearing center 
and all outside services, walks, and grading have been completed. 

In stage 3 the cafeteria and service building and the men’s residence hall were 
occupied in September and final inspection was made in the first week of Febru- 
ary. Contracts for construction of athletic fields will be let in the near future. 

Plans and drawings for the remaining projects in the fourth and final stage 
have been completed. This stage calls for the construction of an auditorium, 
classroom, and dormitory building for Kendall School, construction of mainte 
nance buildings and completion of roads, walks, and grading. 


ALTERATION AND RENOVATION OF OLDER EXISTING BUILDINGS 


In 1958 the college conducted a survey of the condition of the older buildings on 
the campus. Many of these buildings are structurally sound and suitable for 
preservation and can be adapted to play an important, continuing part in the 
overall programs of the college. 

If prudent and selective care is taken at this time, many years of service can 
be derived from their continuing use. Such deficiencies as primitive and po- 
tentially dangerous lighting systems, inadequate heating, plumbing and ventila- 
tion, and defects in outside walls and roofs need to be corrected in order to avoid 
intensive damage. 

In 1960 an appropriation of $150,000 was made to initiate a first step in the 
renovation and repair program to existing buildings. Plans and specifications 
are about complete for this project and work will proceed during the coming 
spring. 

COSTS OF ALTERATION AND RENOVATION 


Preliminary studies indicate that a full program of major repair, preserva- 
tion and renovation projects will require appropriations of $700,000 to $1 million. 
It it planned to approach these needs on a multistage basis. 


1961 REQUEST 


The sum of $775,000 is requested for the construction of an auditorium, the 
amount of $1,127,000 is requested for the construction of Kendall School, and we 
also request the sum of $90,000 for the construction of maintenance buildings and 
$255,000 for the completion of all roads, walks, and grading. 

The sum of $150,000 is asked to cover the second stage of the program of reno- 
vation and repair of existing buildings. 

The amount of $35,000 is also requested for special educational equipment for 
the needs of the recently completed classroom and laboratory building. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hiitu. Now, the House allowed you the budget estimates, 
did they not, for the salaries and expenses and also for your con- 
struction program? 
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Dr. Exstap. That is right. 
Senator Hitui. And that is what you are asking for this morning? 


NEED FOR FIELDHOUSE 


Dr. Eusrap. I have one additional request. The House asked us 
as we left to prepare a written statement for them of any additional 
construction we might need; and in preparing this, we told of the 
$150,000 for athletic fields. We thought, when this was planned, 
that we would have room underneath the stands for shower baths, 
toilet facilities, and dressing rooms for all outdoor activities, but we 
found that that would not be possible. And we would hope that a 
sum of $80,000 can be added to this budget, so that we can build a 
one-story fieldhouse at the end of the football field to take care of 
these activities. 

Senator Hitu. Would the $80,000 cover the entire cost of this 
fieldhouse? 

Dr. Exstap. It would; we have a definite estimate on that. 

Senator Hiiu. Do you have a detailed statement on this fieldhouse, 
in your statement that you filed? 

Dr. Exvstap. We have an architect’s estimate on that; yes. 

Senator Hitt. A breakdown? 

Dr. Eustap. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Have you supplied that for the record? 

Dr. Exstap. No, sir, we have not, but we will. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON CONSTRUCTION OF FIELDHOUSE 


It is proposed to erect a fieldhouse at the south apex of the quarter-mile track 
The location is in the proximity of water, sewerage, and heat. A one-story 
masonry building, in keeping with the appearance of the gymnasium and other 
buildings, containing space for field equipment storage, washrooms for spectators, 
locker rooms for home and visiting teams, and a corner room for vending would be 
adequate. 

The total cost estimate is $80,000. This would permit a building containing 
approximately 3,000 square feet of space at a maximum of $25 per square foot, 
plus $5,000 for plans and specifications. The work would be done under the 
supervision of the Public Buildings Service of the General Services Administration. 

These facts and estimates were presented to Mr. William Denton, architect 
for the athletic fields, who is in accord with the thinking of President Elstad and 
Mr. Otis Poss, consulting engineer, that it would cost no more to build a field- 
house than to include such facilities underneath the stands. Mr. Denton ex- 
pressed the opinion that the estimated cost arrived at was in line with present-day 
values. 

ARCHITECTURAL PLANS 


Senator Hityi. The architect has already made the plans? Do you 
have your drawings and specifications? 

Dr. Exstap. Not the full drawings, but we have gone over this 
with him in detail and have shown him a plan which we know is 
working in another place, and he says that he can do this for $80,000. 

Senator Hii. If this bill carried $80,000, when would you expect 
to get vour building? 

Dr. Exstrap. Well, the athletic fields are being constructed right 
now, and we would hope that this could be started late this fall. 

Senator Hitt. What was your original estimate, Doctor, for the 
athletic fields, the fieldhouse? 
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Dr. Etstrap. $287,000, approximately. And it was later reduced 
to $150,000, because we were given to understand that we could get 
what we needed for $150,000. And it was my understanding that 
that would provide for these dressing rooms underneath the stands, 
which would make a fine arrangement. 

Senator Hitt. Now you have gotten the $150,000? 

Dr. Exstap. We got the $150,000, ves. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Senator Hitt. When you reduced your estimate from the $287,000 
to $150,000, you found you could not get the facilities which you 
figured that you could get or estimated you could get; so now what 
you request is this additional $80,000 for a fieldhouse for these 
acilities. Is that right? 

Dr. Eustap. That is right. 

Senator Hrit. How long would it take you to construct this field- 
house? You say you thought you could get started in the fall if you 
had the money. 

Dr. Eustrap. It will take at least 6 months. 

The fields are supposed to be ready for fall sports, but I am not 
too sure about that. 

Senator Hitt. You mean the field itself? 

Dr. Exustap. The field itself. The fieldhouse will not be ready 
when the other is ready, but we would hope it could be started this 
fall before the frost starts. 

Senator Hitt. What sort of construction would that be? 


Dr. Eustap. It would be a one-story brick construction to match 
the brick construction of the gymnasium, and it would be a very 
attractive addition to the plant. And it would eliminate carrying all 
the mud connected with outdoor sports into the gymnasium, which 
is crowded already with the intramural program. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Senator Hitt. How many students do you have at Gallaudet 
College? 

Dr. Etstap. We started out this fall with 384 in the college, and 
we have 90 in the Kendall School. 

Senator Hit. It is the only institution in all the world devoted 
exclusively to the education of the deaf? 

Dr. Eustrap. That is correct. 

Senator Hit. As you know, I have had the pleasure of being there 
with you. 

Dr. Eustap. I know you have. 

Senator Hit. | have seen the institution. I have seen your work. 
And you are certainly doing a very fine work. 

I hope that my colleague, Senator Monroney, who is always 
interested and so devoted to causes of this kind, will have an oppor- 
tunity to see it again. 

Dr. Exustap. It looks quite differently now than it did when you 
last, saw it. 

Senator Hriu. You say it has changed since Senator Monroney and 
I were there last? 
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Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. We are accepting your invitation that we come out 
and see it. 

Dr. Exstap. We hope you can come. 


OTHER BUILDINGS NEEDED 


Senator Hitz. Do you have a chapel there, Doctor? 

Dr. Exstap. We have a small chapel seating 40 in the student 
union. This is for small worship services. We of course hope even- 
tually to have a larger chapel that would hold almost the entire 
student body. 

Senator Hmxz. Of course, you do have an auditorium where you 
could have religious as well as secular services. 

Dr. Exstap. The auditorium will provide us that meeting place for 
the entire student body. 

Senator Hix. Do you have a building for the manual arts? 

Dr. Exstap. We had planned with all this new construction that 
we could find room in the older buildings that we are retaining for 
graphic arts, such as printing, for domestic arts, home economics, 
and for commercial art and all art training; but we are finding it 
increasingly difficult to get the old buildings arranged satisfactorily. 
So we would hope that eventually we could have an arts and crafts 
building on the campus to go with the rest of the new construction. 

Senator Hm. Do you have that matter under consideration now? 

Dr. Etstap. We have. It would cost around $600,000, I think. 

Senator Him. Any questions, Senator Monroney? 


STATES SENDING STUDENTS 


Senator Monroney. How many States are represented, Senator? 
Dr. Exstap. This year, 45 States and 7 foreign countries. 
Senator Monroney. You have foreign students on the exchange 
program? 
Dr. Exstap. Yes, we do. 
Senator Hix. Forty-five States? 
Dr. Extstap. Forty-five States. 
Senator Monroney. I think it is good to put that in the record. 
‘ Dr. Exstap. I have the breakdown of States, and I will leave that 
ere. 
Senator Hi. All right. We will include that as part of your 
statement, Doctor. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Geographical distribution of student enrollment 


Revised: Second semester, 1960 

Alabama (4): California (48)—Continued 

Crook, Lottie Mae: Bay Minette Sperring, Janice: Sonoma 

Ellis, Mareia Clayton: Mobile Spohr, Margaret: Gilroy 

Green, Gloria Anne: Dothan Stillford, Randal: Modesto 

McKenzie, Josephine: ! Selma Stirling, Kathlyn: South Gate 
Arizona (9): Wallis, Anne: Long Beach 

Allison, Beryl: Tucson Walters, Sam: El Monte 

Armstrong, Beatrice: Tucson Colorado (1): Haun, Claude: Denver 

Bateman, Carolyn: Tucson Connecticut (11): 

Corbett, Robert: Miami Buck, Nicholas 

Elkins, Naney: Tempe Darby, Albert 

Evans, Larry: Winslow Dickinson, Clifford 

Goodson, James: Phoenix Fairwood, Bernard 

Leon, Russell: Phoenix Harker, Rodney 

Plate, Laurence: Tucson Jovee, Katherine ! 
Arkansas (7): Kuhn, Helen 

Crow, Alice Lambert, Justin 

Drake, Race Plateow, Ruth 

Stover, James Rockwell, Dale 

Watson, Douglas Shepard, John 

Westfall, Judith District of Columbia (3): 

Williams, Caldonia Herlihy, Mary Susanne 

Willis, Margaret Miles, Dorothy 
California (43): Rikuris, Edith 

Adams, Martha: Chico Florida (6 

Amann, Franklyn: Berkeley Clark, Gary 

Anderson, Norman: San Jose Clemons, Elizabeth 

Ball, Paula: Richmond Corbett, Patricia 

Begrin, Shirley: Williams Fogel, Marvin 

Brooks, Gregg: Sacramento Hernandez, Sonia 

Chan, Dong Fong: San Francisco McCarter, Kitty 

Crabb, Judith: San Jose Georgia (4): 

Elliott, Neilius: Los Angeles Ligon, Pamela: Atlanta 

Fallin, Virginia: Banning Roberts, Frances: Vienna 

Glougie, Gaile: San Jose Steele, Alvin: Lexington 

Goldman, Myron: North Holly- Stone, Anita: McDonough 

wood Idaho (6 

Hearty, David: Berkeley Davies, Lonnie 

Hersh, Muriel: Los Angeles Dawson, Robert ! 

Higdon, Tom: Los Angeles Farnsworth, Dixie 

Hill, Shirley: Santa Ana Mortenson, Gary 

Ikeda, Nancy: San Jose Schell, Barbara 

Jaech, Marilyn: West Sacramento Wilding, David 

Jaech, Timothy: West Sacramento Illinois (17): 

Long, Norman: Redlands Bianeo, Alvin 

Lynch, Daniel grown, Constance 

Macfadden, James: Hoilywood Foley, Colette 

Macfadden, Jonie: Hollywood Herberger, George 

Merritt, Molly: Altadena Highsmith, Doris 

Millard, Marcia: Albany Jurjonas, Pranas 

Miller, Janet: Oakland Kundert, James 

Mow, Shanny: Stockson Peter, Robert 

Pascoe, William: Gustine Phelps, Arthur 

Pier, Susan: San Anselmo Robert, Theron 

Quartermust, Lillian: Hawthorne Sloan, Jacalyn 

Rosenkjar, Donald: Van Nuys Suter, Alice ! 

Salisbury, Jack: Long Beach Toerpe, Kenneth 

Shults, Arlene: El Cajon Tremaine, Harry 

Skedsmo, Caroline: Compton Van Nevel, Albert 

Smith, Stanley: San Francisco Wilk, Edward 

Sokolis, Linda: Santa Rosa Zachariasen, William 


1 Graduate student. 
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Geographical distribution of student enrollment—C ontinued 


10): 


Indiana 
Anderson, Hubert 
Bailey, David 


Cabell, Rose 
Downward, Betty 
Heiser, Linda 
Johnston, Sara 
Kannapell, Barbara 
Mnich, Wayne 
Moers, Ralph 
Zenor, Jerry 
6): 
Anderson, Ilerbert 
Blake, Gary! 
Dunnington, Marilyn 
MeLeland, Shirley 
Morris, Ruth 
Van Manen, Marion 
IKXansas (5): 
Barker, Dallas 
Barnett, David 
Creviston, Robert 
Graybill, Patrick 
Hanrahan, Shirlev 
Kentucky (1 
Louisiana (3): 
Chevallier, Ada 
Corbett, Edward 
Devilie, John 
Maryland (7 
Benowitz, Stanley 
Burgess, Rita 
Carmel, Simon 
French, Barton 
lay nes, James 
Madison, Jeanette ! 
Ederheimer, Alfred 
Massachusetts (3): 
Hlandricken, Patricia ! 
Milliken, Oliver ! 
Rountree, John 
Michigan (5): 
Gambill, Joyce 
Gray, Richard ! 
({rossbauer, Janet 
Piper, Raymond 
Provow, Estelle 
Minnesota (16): 
Anderson, Harry 
Fischer, Robert 
Foley, Merle 
Heitke, Muriel 
Johnson, Alice 
Kenney, Barry 
Lindberg, LaDonna 
Maier, Constance 
Miers, Thelma 
Nelson, Norman 
Nelson, Ruth 
Potter, James 
Rosseth, Kathryn 
Simonson, Shirley 
Virnig, Susan 
Werner, Dewayne 


lowa 


1 Graduate student. 


Marshall, C 


arolvn 


Mississippi (4): 
Bounds, Betty 
Jennings, Ila: Laurel 
Lynch, Mary: Cascilla 
Woodrick, William!: Sibley 
Missouri (5): 
Clark, Kenneth 
Deuel, Harold 
Reed, Richard 
Smits, Ausma 
Walker, Thomas 
Montana (4): 
Gosso, Carol 
Klessig, Robert 
Norton, Bruce 
Pedersen, Jim 
Nebraska (4): 
Becker, Bruce: Pleasant Dale 
Schmitz, Joseph: Nebraska City 
Smrz, Richard: Omaha 
Taylor, Verne: Pittsburg 
Nevada (1): 
Jenkins, Judith: 
New Hampshire (1): 
Dow, Thayer: Epping 
New Jersey (16): 
Bevan, Richard ! 
Bloom, Naney 
Boltz, Robert 
Cazel, Hollace 
DeVito, 
Ewing, Patricia 
Forestal, Lawrence 
Haas, Andrea 
Jahn, Priscilla 
Johnston, George 
Libby, Diane 
MeLaughlin, Elizabeth 
Pence, David 
Rassofsky, Emil 
toof, Jean 
Stein, Judith 
Mexico (4): 
Gonzales, Ben ! 
Menkis, Harmon 
Morton, Carole 
Truitt, Wilma 
New York (28): 
Bayarsky, Morton 
Berlowitz, Jerome 
Bibla, Helene 
3onura, Dominick 
Canty, Robert 
Cleary, John 
Cook, Deborah ! 
Cooper, Judith 
Deschler, Ronald 
Doherty, Eileen 
Engelstein, Elaine 
Essman, Paula 
Gallagher, Thomas 
Giordano, Joseph 
Goodstein, Roslyn 
Gradnauer, Ruth ! 


sas Vegas 


tocco 


New 
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Geographical distribution of student enrollment—Continued 


New York (28)—Continued 
Iannucci, Vincent 
Kaessler, Paul 
Kennedy, Robert ! 
Kramer, Michael 
Larkin, Karen 
Mahoney, Nancy 
Marsh, James 
Olsen, Anna 
Petrie, Audrey 
Rumage, Lesley 
Wettel, Rozella 
de Kerillis, Yves 

North Carolina (8): 
Crisp, Barbara 
DeVenny, Robert 
Dillon, Terrance 
Helms, Linda 
Johnson, Charles 
Mitchiner, John 
Myers, David 
Williams, William 

North Dakota (4): 
Holte, Karen 
Le Mieux, Paul 
Roth, Sharon 
Whetter, Donald 

Oklahoma (1): 

Reese, Verla: Sulphur 

Oregon (11): 

Bender, Carol 
Buyas, Gerald 
LaBore, Anne 
Linden, Dorothy 
Matti, Joyce 
Rech, Wanda 
Reves, Judy 
Ross, Judith 
Scheler, George 
Silverthorne, Bunola 
Wood, David 

Pennsylvania (23): 
Bensinger, Joan ! 
Corson, Harvey 
DiCola, Mary 
Dugery, Mary ! 
Egnatovitch, Brenda 
Friend, Ruth 
Greesey, Robert 
Graves, Howard 
Gulak, Barron 
Gum, Verla 
Haskins, Carol 
Heid, Edward 
Knoll, Rosetind 
MeWee, Harry 
Moore, Winchell 
Nelson, April 
Nelson, Maude 
Schwartz, Janet 
Shaposka, Bert 
Smith, Shirley 
Sweeney, Mary 
Whittingham, Bette 
Zakutney, John 


1 Graduate student. 


Rhode Island (1): 

Langlois, Arthur: Pawtucket 
South Carolina (1): Thompson, Melvyn 
South Dakota (5): 

Dillman, Robert 

Gulbranson, Claude ! 

Hofwolt, Harvey 

Keefe, Dean 

O’ Neill, Russell 
Tennessee (1): Powell, Frank ! 
Texas (11): 

Barnes, Sandra 

Bevill, Robert 

Cunningham, Deana 

Fewell, Danzil 

Gibson, Joy 

Miller, Melvia 

Padgett, Jeannette 

Silver, Alton 

Stevenson, Virginiales ! 

Whitworth, Robert 

Wood, Wanda 
Utah (2): 

Alldredge, Betty 

Brubaker, Wilbur 
Virginia (8): 

Brewer, Helen 

Christian, Shelby 

Couch, Janice 

Currier, Granville 

Parks, Ray 

Roop, Shirley 

Shade, Carolyn 

Walther, Margaret 
Washington (10): 

Branam, Lincoln: Cashmere 

Christenson, David: Spokane 

Davidson, William: Chehalis 

Madden, Mary: Skamokawa 

Park, Arlene: Seattle 

Petersen, Lawrence: Everett 

Provo, Nathan: Seattle 

Rosen, John: Yakima 

Schoenberg, Lawrence: Bremerton 

Withrow, Marjorie: Seattle 
West Virginia (3): 

Adams, Paul: Bluefield 

Hairston, Ernest: Stotesbury 

Jackson, Sylvia ! 

Wisconsin (6): 

Alby, James 

Erlandson, Delores 

Kamuchey, Marie 

Kritz, Kenneth! 

Larson, Harry 

Rabiola, Deanna 
Wyoming (1): 

Aspaas, Marvy! 

Canada (8): 

Caldwell, Edythe 

Chong, Mary 

Mair, Frank 

Mason, David 

Roult, Donna 

Sevigny, Pierre 





n 
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Geographical distribution of student enrollment—Continued 


Canada (8)—Continued Philippines (2): 
Stewart, Patricia Carlos, Joaquina ! 
Wick, Edward Sison, Liberata ! 


Sweden (1): 
Andersson, Jerker 
England (1): 


Republic of China (3): 
Chang, Hung Hsiung: Taiwan 


Ling, Jessie Chan: Hong Kong Pope, Jesse 

Shieh, Emma Ling-hwa: Taiwan! Yjetnam (1): 
Korea (1): Tan, Loun-Pin 

Chough, Kvong Koun Total, 347. 


1 Graduate student. 
STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Hriui. Does that include the names of the foreign countries? 

Dr. Eustap. Yes, I think there are 17 students from foreign coun- 
tries this year. Some of those are hearing students who are taking 
our graudate course for the training of teachers for the deaf. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Senator Monroney. Is not this one of the major duties of Gallaudet, 
to train teachers to go back to the States, competent to spread this 
knowledge to State institutions? 

Dr. Exusrap. That is right. We have the largest training center in 
the United States this year. We have 26 students, all college gradu- 
ates, who are already employed for the fall. And then we have the 
only place in the United States where a deaf student can take work to 
become a teacher of the deaf. And we have as many as 10 or 15 
of our best graduates going out each fall as teachers of the deaf in the 
various State institutions. 

Senator Hriu. The only place? 

Dr. Extstap. The only place. 

Senator H1iy. In the whole United States of America? 

Dr. Exstap. That is right; because it is the only place they can get 
practice teaching, you see. 

Senator Monroney. Do you also help teach teachers for whose who 
are voiceless? 

Dr. Etstap. Yes. We have a speech and hearing center, which is 
one of the most modern speech and hearing centers in the United 
States, and its whole work is connected with the improvement of the 
speech of deaf children, the improvement of their ability in lip reading, 
and all matters pertaining to communication. 

Senator Monroney. Is it not a fact that many deaf children who 
have early been deaf also cannot speak, because they cannot hear the 
words to imitate, and there are great techniques now in teaching 
through vibrations of fingers on the cheek bones and other things, 
and this offers a great field for letting the speechless children learn 
how to speak? I know this is being done in health institutions. 

Dr. Eustap. Great progress is being made in that. I think in the 
next 10 years as many as 75 percent of our student body will be wear- 
ing hearing aids, not that they can hear and distinguished the words, 
but the combination with lipreading helps them a lot. 

Senator Hitut. Any questions? 

Doctor, we certainly thank you and the members of your staff. 
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Senator Hitt. Howard University, Dr. Johnson. 

Doctor, we are glad to have you back with us, vou and the membe rs 
of your staff. We will be delighted now to have you proceed, sir, in 
your Own way. 

Howarp UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENT OF MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For the partial support of Howard University, including i ry services 
and miscellaneous expenses and repairs to buildings and grounds, [$4,617,000] 
$45,090,000.”’ 


Amounts available 


fo ob igalion 


1960 appropriat 


Position 


Appropriation | $4, 617, OOF $5, 090, 000 
Advances and reiml ment i 448, S17 
Reimbursements from non leral sour } 3,6 3, 741, 555 


Total k , 687, 298 1,07 9, 280, 372 
Obligations by activity 


| 


| 1960 appropriation 





Description 


Positions Amount Positions Amount 


5, 958 

, 446 

505 

168 852 
: 067, 761 
271, 075 


Resident instruction and departmental researc! : ; 591 4, 542, 023 652 
Organized research . ; 711, 446 |_. 

University libraries 30 224, 040 30 
Operation and maintenance of physical plant 156 , 043, 001 176 
Auxiliary enterprises 114 | , 067, 7 114 


Student aid 271, 


General administration____- . sainnitoon 102 $827, 947 | 102 a3 2, 775 


Total__ : ‘ Pete 993 | , 687, 2 9, 280, 372 
Less: 


Advances and reimbursements- — 422, 279 |... | —448, 817 
teimbursements from non-Federal sources. -3, 648, ---| —3, 741, 555 


I a ca ced es hua te _...| 4,617,000 |..........| 5,090,000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
| . as 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 


Description eens ile a 
i 

Positions | 

| | 


Amount Positions} Amount 


Total number of permanent positions. --_.._--- 993 i 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions- : 226 226 |. 
Average number of all employees - - , 219 1, 300 | 
Number of employees at end of year : 546 1, 623 


1, 074 


E 


ol P "ersoni BO PAS eee ee ES 8 ok ine $6, 149, 489 $6, 626, 489 
02 i oe | dh iniedain 81, 527 
03 Tre ansporti ition of things-__-__- : 3, 554 eine 3, 554 
04 Communication service a ; 61, 977 | 61, 977 
05 Rents and utility services aad | 176, 501 |. ae 184, 501 
Printing and reproduction Gh obaeeos ‘ Rs. 61, 211 K 61, 211 
Other contractual services ‘ | 391, 038 398, 291 
Supplies and materials ited aecennd 849, 369 911, 425 
Equipment. | 280, 115 309, 715 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -..--------- 492, 404 492, 404 

P ensions. a. 21, 183 21, 183 

118, 925 128, 095 


a a ori ee | 8, 687, 293 
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LABOR-HEALTH, 


Summa? / of ch anges 
enacted appropriation , 617, GOO 
Proposed for later transmission 
Total estimated funds available, L960 617, 000 
estimate for 1961 O30. 000 
Total change 173, OOU 


A. Mandatory items: None, 
B. Program increases 
1. For the accommodation of in 
improvement of instruction 
leachers for liberal art 
divisions 
Teachers for medicine 
creased student enrollment in clinical prog 
Teachers for engineering and 
‘Teachers for social work 
Laboratory technicians and te 


Educational supplies and eq 


nstructional 


ind dentistr scheduled in- 


m 


otal 
Less: Increase in student fee i: 


Total 
2. For basic staff benefits: The 6th step of program for the 
establishment of within-grade salary increase schedule 
3. For the operation and maintenance of the physical plant 
Operation and maintenance of new uditorium 
fine arts building 
20 positions 730 


suUpphes and expenses 270 


lotal , OOO 
Emergency repairs and renovations to the physi- 


cal plant (see decreases for offsetting reappro- | 


priation request) ---. 105 
Total 
4. For services and expenses for 
imbursable 
Medical technicians 
Social securily on new positions 
6th step of within-grade salary increase s 
positions) 
Salary adjustment for existing positions 


Freedmen’s Hospital (re- 


Total 
Less: Keimbursements 
Gross increase 526, 704 
DECREASES 
Nonrecurring item in 1960 appropriation for emergency 
renovations to the physical plant 
Net increases $73. 000 
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‘ 
Yew positions equested 














Non-Federal employees Grade Annual 
salary 










Resident instruction 









Professor (10)__...._. a SN ola : cas ; ss Bid ceed $105, 300 
Associate professor (8 hence ‘ aa ee 63, 250 
Assistant professor (10 a ; : ; ; 65, 200 
Instructor (11) sks ‘ se : dasa iia 59, 800 
Biochemist ! tcl ‘ e a2 GS-9 5, 985 
Glaucoma technician ! Dicks fs ube GS-6 4,490 
Medical technician ! (2 ; ‘ GS-5 8, O80 
Laboratory technician and assistant (18 Shea aici eiaia wegtdmawee Gs-+4 69, 720 










Total, resident instruction (61 2 ie fel Tas Ph 2 Bodies 381, 825 
















Operation and maintenance of physical plant: Ungraded positions at hourly 
rates equivalent to less than $5,925 
Engineer : aot omar ed cig , 425 
engineer (2).......... ‘ Sohn li cere caaade al a Bald 7. 570 
RIE oi. cities ann ncs ate wien atin 3, 785 
Painter eee (idan Sica an eae | ‘ 7 3, 785 
Mechanic hails i etre amiedan wed came e delete aoe intalgiics aie ala ek its 3, 520 
Watchman ee a re iu caeween ae . ils we ‘ ss eiahae ae 3, 250 
Skilled laborer -_-.-- slated nace Deeeeees Radatedemets paanhsaicas Lanes 3, 250 
Mechanic’s helper. _-_.-.-- (pnbeedwads abe ickada uk baedsbewkdcie es Gtetvnadenae ee 3, 250 
Janitor or maid (10)___.-.-_- a piccoitean cna gis ad mae micas eieeeiite aes 28, 600 
Laborer enim eekh weasias Resse neds onc eameremuaakd eae wales ict cet thartekn derek 2, 86 







Total, operation and maintenance of physical plant (20)-...........-.2._- wil be eh ate 
| 


Total: ew HON otis, OTT BOR VINES I) «og vo sn nos ccc sec cciicccccceccesees Se hiabiea al 






1 Reimbursable position in Freedmen’s Hospital. 






APPROPRIATION [ESTIMATE 


















‘PLANS SPECIFICATIONS 





AND 








‘For [a survey of a steam and electrical production and distribution system] 
necessary expenses for the preparation of plans and specifications for construction, 
under the supervision of the General Services Administration, on the grounds of 
Howard University, [$21,000] of a classroom building and a women’s dormitory, 
including architectural and engineering services, $225,000, to remain available until 








expended.” 





Amounts available for obligation 














Description 1960 appro- 1961 esti- 
PI 
priation mate 


















ee ae ee fn Sr eens eee $21, 000 $225, 000 
protient forward. ..xccvccccccies sieciaieihs bal aiok cist whip kaiser tie | 64, 407 10, 894 





Appropriation._..--- 
Unobligated balance 








85, 407 | 235, 894 











Obligations by activity 








1961 esti- 
mate 





Description | 1960 appro- 
| priation 
| 



















Physical education building--...........--..- scans iidbiaiea iaaniatioan ier cnbhtnenetaanen | ONG bed isaccackcedeued 
a i sca ic UNSER ReNUEneceneranehienenede 4 /0EO lacdeniceeeee 
Classroom building No. 2-.-.....------ (Jkt SRSA eS eominkiee sade olen aseeanbeee } $105, 000 
Cen IPR Boos a eben neue seus eerdinmmeeaawekaetenee 120, 000 









Survey of steam and electrical production and distribution_..............--.- 21, 000 |-------------- 








I i ae ade aa R easement | 74, 513 225, 000 
Add: Unobligated balances carried forward-.............--.----.-..-.-------- 10, 894 10, 894 







ONE GIN RRNNOOE Sos bcc ncncunnnwnctsnannenssesoscesabes 85, 407 | 235, 894 
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Obligations by objects 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 esti- 
priation | mate 








02 
06 Printing and reproduction 
GZ. GRR CORIIEIINE DOT ION iis sisi sce ericcccccnuscnnendnsccsacsiammesensuas $74, 513 220, 894 


TGA Bain di nore ld saceus sacuuaneuuseniae eas 74, 513 235, 894 
| = 


Summary of changes 
Enacted appropriation _ _ _ - eee tae ' a eee 
Proposed for later transmission___- -- - 
Total estimated funds available 1960 21, 000 
Estimate for 1961___..__ -- ; ... 225, 000 


Total changes_ ‘ ots . 204, 000 


Increases: 1961 estimate 
A. Mandatory items__ ee . , —_ are None 
B. Program increases: Plans and specifications for 
1. Classroom building No. 2-- ; ee, 
2. Women’s dormitory No. 7 : : ost atae i a, A 


Gross increases_____-_ i eee ; _ 225, 000 
Decreases: Nonrecurring item—Survey of steam and electrical produc- 
tion and distribution system. __...-....--......-_-- ; _ —21, 000 


Net increases ret eae Sara a ‘ . : _. 204, 000 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


‘“‘For the construction and equipment of a home economics building and powerplant 
facilities under the supervision of the General Services Administration, on the grounds 
of Howard University, including engineering and architectural services and travel 
$1,433,000, to remain available until expended.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


Description 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate 
priation 





Appropriation.___... see s - $1, 433, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward $270, 310 


POesccesccaes SJ usuackadion cca be dunes ss a eee 270, 310 1, 433, 000 


Obligations by activity 





Description | 1960 | 1961 
jappropriation| estimate 


Auditorium-fine arts building ideas $222, 858 
Science Hall alterations ‘ : 45 
nr a oe ene See eee coe 3, 000 
EI IIa pin macic cuss cu nnwewaecdiiucseumtasduaasccekbaseel 3, 365 
Men’s dormitory-_-___-_. ae | 3, 278 
Preclinical medical building 
Pharmacy building_...........-- 
Dental building ° 
Power plant, electrical substation. ...............-.---- rome sf g i 
ica na YS a eee eee ns lcla teadtdes abe dane eae ree ed ee $328, 000 
1, 105, 000 
262, 496 1, 433, 000 
Ti we elstAbaeee cde 


270, 310 1, 433, 000 
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Obligations by object 


Description 1960 1961 
ppropriatior estimate 
[OWARD UNIV ITY 
07 Other contractual services $2, 295 $5, 000 
09 Equipment... i . 24, GOO 
Potal, Iloward University . 31, 29 5, 000 
ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERVICES 
L\DMINISTRATION LOO 
02 Travel ~ ae LOO 
03 ‘Transportation of things 2 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, O00 
07 Other contractual service 17, SO 50), 000 
O08 Supplies and materials i 2, 046 2, 000 
0Y Equipment 154, 614 200, O00 
10 Lands and structures 5, O41 1, 175, 700 
‘otal, General Services Administration - ne ‘ 231, 201 1, 428, 000 
Total obligations- - ° 262, 496 1, 433, 000 


Summary of change 8 
Enacted appropriation 
Proposed for later transmission 


Total estimated funds available 1960 
Estimate for 1961 $1, 433, 000 


Increases: 


A. Mandatory items: None. 


/ / 


B. Program increases vol estima 
1. Construction of new home economics building S1, 105, OO 
2. Powerplant facilities 328. 000 


Gross increases 1, 433, 000 


Decreases: None. 
Net increases hale eee ee a oe ira 1, 433, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Jounson. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

If you please, I would like to put into the record the historical 
statement. 

Senator Hitu. All right, Doctor. We will have that appear in full 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL HISTORICAL AND BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have the honor to present here- 
with an historical and background statement on behalf of Howard University 
which it is hoped will serve to set before you (a) the nature of Howard Univer- 
sity and its place in American higher education; (b) the special relationship of 
the U.S. Government to Howard University; and (c) the present status of the 
university. 


A. THE NATURE OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY AND ITS PLACE IN AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. Howard University was chartered by act of Congress on March 2, 1867. It 
was the purpose of the founders to admit students of both sexes, and of every 
race, creed, color, and national origin. But it was one of the major purposes of 
the founders to admit Negro youth, among others, to all of its educational offer- 
ings. The institution has pioneered in the offering of professional training to 
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Negro youth in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, architecture, law, 
music, and social work, as well as in the teaching profession and religion. Dur- 
ing the school year 1958-59, the university served a net total of 6,661 students in 
its 10 major schools and colleges and in the summer school. 

2. During the period of 92 years between 1867 and 1959 Howard University has 
been the only university of public support in the Southern States which freely 
and substantially admitted Negro youth to any approximation of the wide scope 
of undergraduate, graduate, and professional opportunities characteristic of 
the American State university. 

3. During the entire 92 years of its history Howard University has graduated 
a larger body of Negro physicians, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, architects. 
niusicians, lawyers, and social workers than all other universities of public 
support combined, in all the Southern States. 

4. From the beginning of its work until the end of 1959, Howard University 
has graduated a total of 21,090 persons. By far the large majority of these 
graduates have been Negroes. These graduates are at work in 45 States and 27 
foreign countries. In every population center in the United States they con- 
stitute the largest and most diversified group of trained Negro public servants 
related to any single institution in the world. 

5. Since 1948, public institutions in 12 Southern States, hitherto closed to 
Negroes have little by little, opened their doors to Negro youth but in the year 
1958 Howard University still enrolled a larger number of Negro students in 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, music, engineering, architecture, and social 
work than in all other public universities and colleges together in the entire 
area of the Southern States. 

6. The national importance of Howard University as a trainer of Negro pro- 
fessional students is nowhere better illustrated than by reference to medicine 
and dentistry. If Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tenn., alone be ex- 
cluded, the enrollment of medical and dental students at Howard University 
in 1959 exceeded the enrollment of Negro students in all the other medical and 
dental schools in the United States. Howard University and Meharry Medical 
College have been responsible pioneers in the development of medical education 
among Negroes and, today, they constitute, by far, the major source of Negro 
physicians, surgeons, and dentists in America and in the world. The urgent im- 
portance of the work of these two institutions is further emphasized by the fact 
that even now the total annual output of Negro physicians in the United States 
hardly exceeds the number required to replace those who annually die, and 
there is a standing shortage of over 15,000. 

7. From the beginning of our work in 1867, the founders invited to the faculties 
of the university learned and able men and women, on the basis of their ability 
and character as individuals and without discrimination as to sex, race, creed, 
color or natural origin. But it was a major purpose of the founders of Howard 
University to employ Negro teachers, among others, on every faculty. Today the 
Negro members of the professional and graduate faculties of Howard University, 
exclusive of the school of religion, constitute together a group of Negro profes- 
sional and graduate teachers larger by far than all the Negroes so employed in 
all other American universities combined. The existence of this group of Negro 
university teachers at Howard University has been a standing inspiration to the 
Negro people for more than three quarters of a century and membership on one 
of these faculties has been the first employment of many of the outstanding 
Negroes in the public life of America. From them came the founder and opera- 
tor of the first blood plasma bank in the world, the most distinguished Negro 
industrial chemist in America, the first Negro Governor of an American posses- 
sion, the first Negro in the Secretariat of the United Nations (Nobel Prize win- 
ner), the first Negro member of the bench of the U.S. Court of Appeals, the first 
Negro Cultural Attaché in the diplomatic service of the United States to a 
major European nation. 

8. Service to foreign students and in foreign countries: Howard University 
has developed a far-reaching service to foreign students. In 1959 it served 728 
foreign students from 50 foreign countries in Asia, Africa, Europe, North, Cen- 
tral, and South America, 15 island possessions of the British and Netherlands 
Indies, and 4 possessions of the United States. The university ranks second 
among all American universities in the percentage of foreign students enrolled. 

9. Howard University students and teachers have associated daily with teach- 
ers and students representative of every race and color and all the major creeds 
of the world. They have learned by experience that the common country of the 
5456S—60———_44 
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trustable human heart crosses and transcends all these boundaries of difference, 
and they are habituated to a friendly interest in human beings everywhere. In 
recent years many of these teachers and students, as individuals and in groups, 
have traveled on governmental missions to many countries in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Wherever they have gone, they have imparted good will and friendship 
and they have found good will and friendship in return. 

10. Again and again the responsible leaders of Government and the friends 
of our country have acknowledged their services as being of the highest value 
to their country and to the cause of democracy in the world. 

11. Among the most recent testimonies from Government officers the following 
are their significant comments on the services rendered in British Guiana by 
the head of our department of architecture and the service rendered in Vietnam 
by the dean of our college of medicine. 

(1) Concerning the head of our department of architecture: “Dr. Mackey 
made a significant contribution which transcends his outstanding technical 
competence. Dr. Mackey has established a relationship with the people of the 
country based on trust and mutual respect which creates an environment that 
is uniquely receptive to the ideas he has to convey.” 

(2) Concerning the dean of the college of medicine: “I am pleased to tell 
you that the United States and Vietnamese officials found Dr. Jason the thought- 
ful, scholarly educator that both you and I know him to be and that he did a 
wonderful job in our common interest. We wish only that there were more 
Americans who represent us so well abroad.” 


B. THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


1. Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 2, 1867, 
Funds of the Federal Government available through the Freedmen’s Bureau 
were contributed toward the purchase of the first land and the erection of the 
first building. 

2. Almost immediately the institution became associated with the hospital 
work which the Federal Government was undertaking to do for the emancipated 
slaves at Freedmen’s Hospital and has continued that relationship until this 
day. The present Freedmen’s Hospital stands on valuable grounds owned by 
Howard University and leased to the Federal Government at the rate of $1 per 
year. Howard University renders all professional services in this hospital, and 
the combined work of Howard University and the Freedmen’s Hospital consti- 
tutes the most valuable training facility for the substantial medical education 
of Negro physicians and surgeons to be found anywhere in the world. 

3. On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government appropriation 
for the support of the university in the amount of $10,000. Since that time 
the Congress has made continuous and increasing appropriations to the uni- 
versity, year by year, being more and more confirmed in the conviction that it 
was thereby rendering a greatly needed service to the colored people in ways 
not otherwise provided. Until the year 1928, these appropriations were made 
in the form of voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive law. Dur- 
ing this period of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to December 13, 1928, the cur- 
rent annual appropriations from the Congress to Howard University rose from 
$10,000 to $218,000, enabling the university to survive as the only one of many 
heroic endeavors which began in this field after the emancipation. 

4. Under date of March 15, 1928, the U.S. Office of Education called nation- 
wide attention to the necessity of making Howard University into a first-class 
institution, showing that the possibility of a first-class university available sub- 
stantially to the Negro people did not exist anywhere else in the United States. 
At that time there was nowhere in existence in the Southern States a single 
approximation of a State university available to Negroes and there was nowhere 
manifest a vigorous will to give adequate support to such an undertaking, either 
in private philanthropy or in Government. 

5. On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the President 
of the United States signed a bill amending the act incorporating Howard Uni- 
versity, so as to provide substantive law for annual appropriations thereto, in 
the following language: 

“Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the construc- 
tion, development, improvement, and maintenance of the university, no part 
of which shall be used for religious instruction.” (45 Stat. 1021, approved 
Dec. 13, 1928.) 
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6. The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a conference 
called by Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Roy O. West on February 11, 
1929, and attended by representatives of all divisions of the Government in- 
cluding the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, the Finance Committee of the Senate, the Department 
of Interior, and the U.S. Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philan- 
thropy and the trustees of Howard University. At this conference it was 
unanimously agreed that the time had come to establish Howard University on 
a first-class basis and the U.S. Office of Education was authorized to study and 
to prepare a plan for the development of the university along these lines. 

7. Following this important conference, a study of all aspects of the educa- 
tional program of Howard University was made by the officers, thereof, under 
the supervision of the Office of Education. As a result of this study a definite 
program to establish Howard University on a first-class basis was worked out 
in every detail and a formula of financial support based upon the experience 
of State and Federal Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, 
was established and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of 
Education, by the U.S. Commissioner of Education, by the Secretary of the 
Interior (the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur), and by the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior Bill, 
under the leadership of the Honorable Louis C. Cramton. This program was 
commended to the Congress by the action of the entire Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

8. The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed upon program. 
By successive steps it raised the current appropriation from $218,000 in 1928 to 
$675,000 in 1932, and made substantial appropriations for buildings and physical 
plant improvements. Then came the depression years which halted the growth 
in current appropriations and brought the building program to a stop. 

9. Increased appropriations for current support began again, however, after 
1941 and steadily rose to $1,115,701 in 1946; thence to $1,588,635 in 1947 and to 
a peak of $4,617,000 in 1960. 

10. Physical plant: The 71st Congress which prepared the first 20-year pro- 
gram for the development of Howard University recognized that the university 
was in distressing need of a new plant and equipment for the important work 
which it was undertaking to do. In the 20-year program of development which 
it approved, therefore, it provided for a rapid development of the physical plant 
of the university including the acquisition of nearly 460,000 additional square 
feet of land and more than 30 new buildings, within a period of 10 years. The 
Congress in sessions between May 7, 1929, and March 4, 1933, appropriated 
$3,264,000 toward the construction of eight of these building projects as follows: 
(1), (2), (3), three dormitories for women, (4) an educational classroom build- 
ing, (5), a heat, light, and power plant, (6), a tunnel for the transmission of 
heat, light, and power, (7) a chemistry building, (8) a general library build- 
ing. These buildings were all constructed thereafter and further appropriations 
of $1,397,700 were made for a ninth building project—a group of men’s dormitor- 
ies—and for landscaping and repair of buildings. The needed land for all these 
projects was acquired through the gifts of private foundations. 

11. After the beginning of the year 1936, however, the appropriations for funds 
for buildings ceased until after the United States had ended the Second World 
War. 

12. In 1946 and thereafter over 2,600 returning soldiers from this war, being 
deeply impressed by the advantages which Howard University offered, flooded 
the 10 schools and colleges and overflowed its buildings to the extent that the 
Government was constrained to provide Howard University with 13 temporary 
wooden buildings and to turn over for their use 2 permanent dormitory build- 
ings, originally acquired for the housing of Government employees. During 
this period the physical plant of the university was placed under the utmost 
strain, its current budget for maintenance of the plant was exhausted to provide 
foundations, water, electric and heating services for the temporary wooden 
buildings; and the current maintenance of the plant was so far reduced in 
efficiency that heavy deterioration set in and accumulated rapidly. 

13. The Members of Congress were so greatly impressed by the distressing 
inadequacy of the plant of Howard University in 1946-48, that they determined 
to give the matter of an adequate plant their most thorough consideration. On 
June 14, 1948, therefore, they appropriated a sum of $50,000 to provide for a 
careful restudy of the 20-year plan of 1930 and a considered readaptation of that 
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plan by the Public Buildings Administration to meet the present-day needs of 
the university. As this study proceeded the Congress made one appropriation 
after another, designing to bring about an adequate plant at the earliest possible 
time. Between June 14, 1948, and July 5, 1952, the Congress thus appropriated 
and authorized funds for 11 major building projects at an authorized cost of 
$18,439,221, and authorized further the funds for the planning of a new pre- 
clinical medical building. This was the first sustained movement toward the 
provision of an adequate plant for the university since the initial series of 
appropriations by the Members of Congress in the years 1927 and 1933, immedi- 
ately succeeding upon their determination upon the 20-year program to make 
Howard University a first-class institution. 

14. To this group Congress in 1954 added an appropriation of $4,436,000 for 
the construction of the preclinical medical building, and in 1959 concluded total 
appropriations of $2 million for the construction of a dormitory for 300 men. 


C. THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


1. The student body 

1. Howard University is being built to serve 5,200 full-time day students and 
as many additional evening and summer school students as may be accommo- 
dated by the plant so constructed. During the school year 1958-59 the institu- 
tion served a net total of 5,959 students excluding all duplications, 4,310 were 
full-time students in the 10 regular schools and colleges. The total enrollment 
is expected to rise as high as 6,503 in 1960, of whom 4,911 will be full-time stu- 
dents in the 10 regular schools and colleges, and to increase by as much as 
10 percent each year thereafter. 


2. The physical plant 

2. While the project is nearing completion, it is not finished; and the day of 
increasing enrollment, approaching the maximum planned, is already upon us. 

8. About two-thirds of the physical plant has been completed. In 1956 the 
new biology building was finished and occupied. The physical space contem- 
plated for the full enrollment in the physical and biological sciences, was thus 
completed. 

4. The entire preclinical medical building is finished and occupied. The full 
space for the preclinical instruction of 1,000 students in dentistry, medicine, and 
nursing is now, therefore, ready. 

5. New buildings for instruction in dentistry and pharmacy are already com- 
pleted. The new teaching hospital for Howard, recommended by the President 
of the United States, and now being considered by the Congress, points toward 
the last major item of physical space required to bring the entire program for 
instruction in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing to the stage of com- 
plete physical plant readiness. 

6. A new building for the general administrative offices is finished and oc- 
cupied. The greatly needed general auditorium building is now under con- 
struction. It will be completed and available for occupancy throughout the 
school year 1960-61. This building will also accommodate the school of music 
and the departments of drama and fine arts. 

7. There are still unfinished and urgent physical needs affecting the teaching 
of other undergraduate and graduate fields; namely, a classroom building for 
home economics, a new end adequate plant for physical education for men, an 
additional classroom building for the humanities, social sciences, education and 
business instruction, a student and faculty union building, and an adequate 
warehouse. 

The Congress has appropriated all of the planning money for the home eco- 
nomics building and for the physical education building. The full plans and 
specifications for the home economics building are now complete, and the plans 
and specifications for the physical education building are nearing completion, 
so that construction can begin immediately after Government policy permits 
appropriations for construction to be made. 

8. All dormitories in the university, both for men and women, are filled; and 
there is an eager waiting list and a pressing enrollment. The new dormitory 
for 300 men, provided by the Congress, is finished and was occupied at the 
beginning of the school year 1958-59. It will relieve this stress, in part, on 
the men’s side; but the relief will not touch the pressure for new dormitories 
for women and will relieve only in part the need for additional space for men. 
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9. In brief, if the original plans of the development of this institution are to 
be completed, a minimum of three additional educational buildings, three addi- 
tional service buildings, and three additional dormitory buildings must yet be 
erected. Full planning funds for two of these buildings were made available 
in 1958 and 1959. The construction program has not progressed nearly as fast 
as had originally been planned. It is hoped that planning funds for the long 
delayed remaining buildings can be soon made available in order that the full 
necessary physical plant can be completed and put into operation. 


38. THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


10. At the present time, all the schools and colleges of the university are 
accredited by their individual national accrediting agencies. In addition 
thereto on May 9, 1957, the university received notice of full accreditment as 
an interrelated whole by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, with com- 
mendatory language as follows: 

“This recognition by Howard University’s peers in the Middle States Com- 
munity of higher education is well deserved. We appreciate the spirit in which 
you have cooperated with the Commission and achieved the commendable and, 
in some respects even remarkable improvements which have been called to our 
attention.” 

11. The increased appropriation of $500,000 for salaries and expenses voted 
by the Congress for 1958 and the expressed purpose by responsible leaders in 
the Bureau of the Budget and in the Congress to make Howard University a 
first-class institution in every respect, were decisive in making this notable 
accreditment possible. The 10 percent increase in all salaries at Howard 
University, voted in 1958, was another unequivocal expression of the high 
purpose of the Congress. 

12. I ask the Members of Congress to accept the very great thanks of Howard 
University for these acts of high consideration and effectiveness. I hope that 
they will not falter in the great purpose which they have thus so inspiringly 
reaffirmed, but that they will go on until they have completed the physical plant 
as planned, and until every area of the eductional program of the university is 
supported at a level which makes possible first-class competence in instruction 
and research. 

13. The State universities in 12 Southern States have of I*te, and little by 
little, opened their doors to Negro students. This is a great beginning, of high 
significance to the Negro people and to our Nation. In the course of time it 
will come to have quantitative significance in the training of high-grade pro- 
fessional and graduate leadership for the Negro people, and after the expira- 
tion of many years, it will, I am sure, come to have the crowning inspiration 
of a substantial number of Negro scholars, working in the faculties of these 
universities, side by side, with their brothers of the majority. 

14. Until that time comes, however, there is one place in this Nation where 
the people of the United States have come near to an unequivocal and substantial 
expression of their highest will toward the Negro minority—that is in the 
comprehensive undergradate, graduate, and professional program of Howard 
University and in substantial representation of Negro personnel on the faculties 
of that university. 

15. Every unfinished element in the life of this project which leaves it short 
of first-class resourcefulness and functioning should be rapidly overcome without 
hesitaney in order that the Negro people themselves, the citizens of our country 
from every State and the diplomatic and cultural representatives of all the 
peoples of the world may see here on this spot in the National Capital an 
expression of our American and democratic purpose toward race, color, and 
minority status, so clear, so substantial, and so adequate as to be inspiring 
beyond question. The hour is late, and the world needs this inspiration more 
than it needs bread. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jonnson. Now, if I may, I would like to read the opening 
statement. 

Senator Hii. I believe the House allowed you the full budget esti- 
mate, did they not? 

Dr. Jounson. They did, sir, 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on behalf of the 
trustees and faculties of the university, I wish to thank you and the 
entire membership of Congress for making available to Howard Uni- 
versity an increase of $266,700 in the appropriation for “Salaries and 
expenses” for 1960. I wish notably to mark our appreciation for the 
$117,505 to provide (a) the implementation of the second, third, and 
fourth steps of within-grade increases for nonteaching employees in 
accord with the policy approved by the Congress in 1957 ($90,905); 
and (6) group life insurance for the regular teaching and nonteaching 
employees ($26,600). Both of these elements of the appropriation 
have contributed greatly to the internal life of the university and are 
of major importance in the development of our relations with the em- 
ployees of Freedmen’s Hospital. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The budget estimates for 1961 respectfully request a total appropria- 
tion of $5,090,000 for ‘Salaries and expenses.”” This request repre- 
sents an increase of $473,000 above the appropriation of $4,617,000 
for 1960, intended to provide for the following four items: 


1. For the accommodation of increased enrollment and the improve- 
ment of instruction—$429,140, less $93,541 estimated for in- 


creased student tuition and fees............-.--.------------ $335, 599 
2. For the fifth step of within-grade promotions for nonteaching per- 
SORE oats meer eus scenes adewR nedeke sueuEtedalKs 22, 000 
3. For the operation and maintenance of the new auditorium fine arts 
NI oak Aernctih einisits aninne caine mann hae mcpinis pra tniadea tai esdiiae 119, 000 
4. Reappropriation of $50,105 of the $53,704 appropriated in 1960 for 
retirement of accumulated deterioration of physical plant_ - - - - - (—3, 599) 
ee NI, cc ciindimeintiidinnianennse ames 473, 000 


I wish now to direct attention to the $335,599 for the accommoda- 
tion of increased enrollment and the improvement of instruction. 

1. For the accommodation of increased enrollment and the improve- 
ment of instruction, $335,499 net. 

The Howard University full-time equivalent enrollment is steadily 
increasing, in response to increasing population, and in substantial 
accord with our long-term plan for its development. 

I would like to pause here, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to an 
extraordinary development—namely, that the enrollment during the 
current year has developed 352 students beyond our expectation, and 
we now know that for 1961 it will be 416 above the expectation 
registered in this justification. 





TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


Senator Hitt. What is your total enrollment today, Doctor? 

Dr. Jounson. Our total, net total enrollment, today, is 4,911. 
That is full-time equivalent enrollment. That represents a total en- 
rollment of something like 6,600, including the summer school. And 
now, in 1961, it will be 5,246, instead of the 4,830 which we put down 
when we wrote this justification. 

Senator Hiii. Which you anticipated, upon which you based your 
estimate? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

It is certain that the enrollment will increase by a minimum of 271 
full-time students in 1961, of whom 70 will be in medicine and den- 
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tistry, 177 in the undergraduate and graduate ganglion served by the 
liberal arts faculty, and 24 in other professional schools. The fact 
is that in the light of the first semester enrollment of 1960 it appears 
that the increase in 1961 will be double the 271 above indicated unless 
the enrollment is deliberately restricted. The net sum of $355,499 
here requested is designed to meet this increase of students with needed 
teaching and nonteaching personnel, supplies and equipment as near 
to prevailing standards as possible. While in the university’s full 
presentation the justifications for teaching and nonteaching personnel, 
supplies and equipment are presented separately, it is to be emphasized 
that these three elements are indissolubly related and that they 
condition the efficiency of each other in a decisive manner. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the request will be considered as if the uni- 
versity were asking for 39 units of instructional power at an average 
cost of approximately $11,004 each, of which 68.4 percent, or $7,527 
will be spent for an able teaching person; 16.3 percent, or $1,788 for 
his necessary clerical nonteaching and technical assistance; and 15.3 
percent, or $1,689, for his indispensable teaching supplies and equip- 
ment. 

In these days of increasing shortage of outstandingly able teachers, 
it is urgently necessary that each teacher obtained shall have the 
nonteaching assistance, supplies, and equipment to facilitate the use 
of his own powers on the highest efficiency level of which he is capable. 

The reasonableness of Howard University’s request for the 39 in- 
structional units may be justified by reference to the actual minimum 
need of new teachers which will exist in 1961, according to the prevail- 
ing ratio criteria in the university. In the liberal arts ganglion the 
minimum need will be for 85.4 teachers. In the medicine and den- 
tistry ganglion there will be a minimum need for 37.5 teachers. In 
engineering and architecture and graduate work there will be a mini- 
mum need for 20 teachers. Total teachers needed at a minimum, 
142.9. Total teachers here requested 39. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FACULTY 


If these are obtained, there will still be a remaining shortage of 
103.9 teachers for 1961. 

Senator Hit. Give me again the amount this additional 103.9 will 
cost. 

Dr. Jounson. If we obtain the entire 39 instructional units here 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and approved by the 
House, we will still be 103.9 instructional units short of efficient 
preparation for the students on hand. 

Senator Hitu. Well, what I wanted was the figure as to this addi- 
tional 103.9, what the cost of that would be. 

Dr. Jounson. I should say approximately, sir, it would be $700,000 
for the teachers and about $151,000 for nonteaching assistance and 
supplies and equipment. 

Senator Hiitu. About an $850,000 total? 

Dr. Jonnson. About $850,000. 

Senator Hix. Of course, these estimates, so far as the budget is 
concerned, were made out months ago. That is the procedure? 

Dr. Jonnson. That is true, sir, yes. 
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Senator Hitu. I suppose you appeared before the Budget about last 
October. That is the usual procedure. About that time? 

Dr. Jounson. That is true, sir. 

Senator Hii. At the time, it was not possible to anticipate or to 
estimate that you were going to have this very large increase. 

Dr. Jounson. That is true, sir. 

But may I say, sir, that this increase itself is still within the bounds 
of the program for this institution. It is not an overflow. It brings 
us up to the number of full-time students that we were normally 
expected to have in this program. 


WITHIN GRADE SALARY INCREASES 


2. Next step in basic staff benefit, $22,000. 

The sum of $22,000 here requested. i is designed to provide the fifth 
step of within-grade salary increases for the nonteaching personnel in 
accord with the policy initiated by the Congress in the Appropriation 
Act of 1957, when the first step of these increases was established, 
and again in the Appropriation Act of 1960, establishing steps 2, 3, 
and 4, above the base salary for each grade. The continuance of this 
program will assure the Howard University nonteaching employees 
of the eventual equating of their salaries in the Federal Government 
in accord with the declared purpose of the Government so to do, 
The steady implementation of this purpose will also establish a sound 
basis of relationship between the employees of Howard University 
and the employees of Freedmen’s Hospital. 

3. For the operation and maintenance of the new auditorium fine 
arts building, $119,000. 

It is here respectfully requested that the Congress will approve the 
sum of $119,000 to provide for the operation and maintenance of the 
new auditorium fine arts building. This new and long-needed build- 
ing will be completed and ready for occupancy throughout the school 
year 1960-61. The operation of the new building will add 139,360 
gross square feet, and 110,855 net square feet of operating area. Of 
this net area 44,030 square feet is air conditioned. After careful 
calculation it has been determined that this building can be operated 
at a cost of 81.12 cents per square foot in non-air-conditioned areas 
and $1.047 per square foot for air-conditioned areas. The appropria- 
tion here requested will provide for this square-foot cost, and will be 
relied upon to keep the building in a satisfactory state of maintenance 
from the beginning. 

4. Reappropriation for the retirement of accumulated deterioration, 
$50,105. 

It is here respectfully requested that $50,105 of the $53,704 appropri- 
ated in 1960 for the retirement of the accumulated deterioration of the 
physical plant be reappropriated for the year 1961. For 5 years be- 
ginning with 1956 the Congress has been appropriating sums ranging 
from $50,000 to $100,000 and averaging $61,481.60 per year for the 
retirement of accumulated deterioration in the physical plant. The 
$50,105 here requested constitutes the sixth step in this program. 
This will leave a remainder of only $27,000 for the last step required 
for the full accomplishment of this purpose. The Members of the 
Congress who visit the university will be delighted with the improved 
appearance and functioning of the university which has taken place 
as a result of these appropriations. 
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PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Plans and specifications, $225,000. 

The sum of $225,000 is here respectfully requested to provide for 
complete plans and specifications for two building projects as follows: 
(1) $105,000 for a classroom building to be erected at an estimated 
total construction cost of $1,759,600; (2) $120,000 for a women’s 
dormitory to be erected at an estimated total construction cost of 
$2,003,400. Both of these buildings are now made urgently necessary 
because the heavy enrollment of students has overflowed and over- 
whelmed our physical plant facilities for the teaching of the humanities, 
the languages, and psychology in the undergraduate and graduate 
vanglion of five schools and colleges. The liberal arts teachers are 
without office space for consultation of their students; and the enroll- 
ment of women requiring on campus residence has overflowed and 
overwhelmed all existing dormitory facilities. During the fall semester 
in 1959, there was an enrollment of 3,295 students in the ganglion 
serving the college of liberal arts, the graduate school, the school of 
engineering and architecture, the school of music, and the college of 
pharmacy. This number of students exceeded by 12 the maximum 
student body expected to be in this ganglion under the 20-year plan. 
If both of these two buildings were ready now they could be filled at 
once to their maximum capacity. If the pl anning Money is appro- 
priated as here requested, it will still require 3 years for these buildings 
to be made ready for occupancy. 

It is of the utmost urgency that the planning money be made 
available at the earliest possible moment so that the construction 
may be facilitated as rapidly as possible. 

Senator Hitu. Both the Budget and the House allowed the $225,000. 
In other words, the $225,000 is in the bill now? 

Dr. Jounson. That is correc t, sir. 


FINANCING DORMITORY CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Monroney. May I ask you, Doctor: Do you plan to build 
the women’s dormitories out of appropriated funds, or do you have 
authority to build them under the Housing Act? 

Dr. Jounson. Out of appropriated funds, Senator. 

We have inquired very carefully into the possible use of these other 
funds. We find that in our case, it would be impossible for us to 
retire that borrowed money in a way that would be in accord with the 
program. Our student body, as you know, sir, comes from a tenth 
of the population which lives on the edge of the economic saucer. 
In running our dormitories and dining halls, we try to keep them as 
near cost as possible in every respect, because if we tried to make 
any profit whatsoever, we would get an immediate diminishing return, 
which would push these students, for the most part, out of school. 

We believe, therefore, that the Government does most wisely in 
allowing us to build these dormitories out of the appropriation, 
rather than to encourage us to move over to the other fund. 

Senator Hitt. And you have in the past financed your buildings 
through appropriations, have you not, Doctor? You have financed 
your past construction through appropriations? 
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Dr. Jounson. We have, sir. We also have two buildings that 
were originally built for warworkers and have been transferred to 
Howard University and are being heavily used for dormitories. 

Construction of buildings, $1 433,000. 

It is here respectfully “requested that the sum of $1,433,000 be 
appropriated for the construction of buildings for two projects in the 
construction of buildings as follows: 


(1) The construction of the home economies building - - _ -- ...-- $l, 105, 006 
(2) 6 projects of renovation and expansion of the university 
powerplant facilities_-__....----- ; . 328, 000 


Home economics building, $1,105,000. 

It is here respectfully requested that $1,105,000 be appropriated 
for the construction of the new home economics building. This 
building is urgently needed to replace the inadequate and outmoded 
building now used in part by home economics and in part to provide 
facilities for the student union. The new building will accomplish 
two things: it will provide a modern and thoroughly adequate 
building for classrooms, laboratories, and clinical facilities for the 
most important single department in the university from the point 
of view of the women students. It is this de partme nt which provides 
curriculums affording a broad background for homemaking and a 
foundation for graduate work in the four major fields upon which 
efficient homemaking is based; namely, foods and nutrition, clothing 
textiles, child development and family relationships, and home 
economics education. 

The erection of this building will also clear the way for the present 
building now used by home economics to be transferred fully into a 
student union to take the place of student facilities now available in 
Miner Hall—an aged and outmoded and heavily deteriorated building, 
which must be demolished in order to provide space for the urgently 
needed classroom building soon to be erected. 

I would like to pause there, Mr. Chairman, to say how greatly 
important this is. Seeing that we have about 6,500 to 6,600 stu- 
dents on the campus at one time and dormitory facilities for only 
about 1,500, it becomes urgently necessary that there be accom- 
modations for a student union between classes for these students. 
We could improve the facilities we now have if the Miner Hall was 
torn down and home economics was transferred to the new building. 

The valuable facilities in this building will render service not only 
to the department of home economics itself but to the department of 
pediatrics in medicine, the department of psychology in liberal arts, 


the school of social work, to the nurses of Freedmen’s Hospital and to 


the Child Welfare Division of the District of Columbia Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Senator Hiti. The sum of $1,105,000 is now in the budget estimate 
and approved by the House? 

Dr. Jounson. And approved by the House; ves, sir. 


RENOVATION AND EXPANSION PROJECTS 


Six projects of renovation and expansion of the University power- 
plant facilities, $328,000. 
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It is here respectfully requested that the sum of $328,000 be appro- 
priated for six projects of renovation and expansion of facilities in the 


university powerplant facilities as follows: 


(1) Conversion of present coal-fired boiler to use of fuel oil__ - ...- $86, 000 
(2) Expansion of fuel-oil tank capacity from 35,000 to 200,000 gallons_ _ 177, 000 
(3) Replacement of steam valves in steam loop leader of the powerplant 





I i i Zs cc on cs ta nie wie es et ac geen 5) acer ein cat 25, 000 

(4) Repairs to deteriorated boilerroom drain line systems---------- .. 20,000 
Ci)’ Beene Gt I Se cc enn dbeaaumn eae 5, 000 
(6) Replacement of existing feed water softener_-_-__--_.----------- 15, 000 
Ses. dcencuesheaassmeenbhnedain dedi 328, 000 


Senator Hitt. And this $328,000 was in the budget estimate and 
also approved by the House? It is in the bill now? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct, sir. 

The rapid development of new buildings at Howard University has 
subjected the university powerplant facilities to the utmost strain. 
Last year Congress saw clearly that a careful survey should be made 
by the Public Buildings Service to determine what additions should 
be made to these facilities in order to meet the new needs already 
present as well as the new needs soon to be present when the large 
auditorium-fine arts building is put into use and the new Freedmen’s 
Hospital building is erected, as planned. The Congress appropriated 
$21,000 for this survey. ‘The survey has not been completed but it 
has gone far enough for the Public Buildings Service to believe and to 
recommend that the above-named six projects of renovation and 
improvement be authorized to go forward immediately. Other 
needed projects of expansion will be brought to the attention of the 
Government as soon as the full survey is available. Meanwhile, the 
fullest possible awareness should be given to the word urgency in the 
matters here set forth. 

Senator Hiixi. The $21,000 we gave you last year—will that cover 
the entire cost of your survey? 

Dr. Jounson. We believe so, at the present time. 

Senator Hiixi. Any questions, Senator Monroney? 

Doctor, you always bring us a very informative statement. We 
want to thank you and your staff very, very much. 

Dr. Jounson. May I say a final word to you, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hinu. Certainly, Doctor. 


RETIREMENT OF UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


Dr. Jounson. I am now 70 years of age, and the Board of Trustees 
have continued me in service 5 years beyond my normal retirement 
time at 65, and I have asked them for the permission to retire. If they 
do what I have asked them to do, this will be my last time to appear 
before you, Mr. Chairman, and this most helpful body. And I want 
to take this opportunity to ask the Members of Congress, through you, 
sir, and the members of your committee, to accept the very great 
thanks of Howard University for the acts of high consideration which 
you have performed in relation to us and to express my hope that the 
members of this committee and the Congress will not falter in the 
great purpose which they have thus far so inspiringly reaffirmed, but 
that they will go on until they have completed the full physical plant 
of Howard University as planned, and until every area of the educa- 
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tional program of the university is supported at a level which makes 
possible first-class competence in instruction and research. 

The State universities in 12 Southern States have of late, and little 
by little, opened their doors to Negro students. This is a great 
beginning of high significance to the Negro people and to our Nation. 
In the course of time, it will come to have quantitative significance 
in the training of high grade professional and graduate leade ‘ship for 
the Negro people, and after the expiration of many years, it will, I 
am sure, come to have the crowning inspiration of a substantial 
number of Negro scholars working in the faculties of these universities, 
side by side with their brothers of the majority. 

Until that time comes, however, there is one place in this Nation 
where the people of the United States have come near to an unequivo- 
cal and substantial expression of their highest will toward the Negro 
minority. That is, in the comprehensive undergraduate, graduate, 
and profession: al program of Howard University and in the substantial 
representation of Negro personnel on the faculties of that university. 

Every unfinished element in the life of this project which leaves it 
short of first-class resourcefulness and functioning should be rapidly 
overcome without hesitancy in order that the Negro people them- 
selves, the citizens of our country from every State, and the diplo- 
matic and cultural representatives of all the peoples of the world, may 
see here on this spot in the National Capital an expression of our 
American and democratic purpose toward race, color, and minority 
status, so clear, so substantial, and so adequate as to be inspiring 
be vond question. 

The hour is very late, Mr. Chairman. And the world needs this 
inspiration more than it needs bread. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, as I have said, whenever you have come to 
this committee through the years, you have always brought us a 
most informative and I may say eloquent statement. You have 
been most coonerative, and we certainly want to thank you, sir. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. May I personally express a deep sense of loss 
in your proposed retirement, and gratitude for the great educational 
leadership you have given us? Throughout many years, you have 
served faithfully and well. You have “ke “pt a bright torch burning 
for education, leading people through new areas of opening jobs and 
professions, and at the same time maintaining a very warm and 
friendly relationship between the races, which in itself is a great 
objective. You are a great spokesman for education and for your 
people. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Senator Hinz. Mr. Kelly, will you address yourself to salaries 
and expenses in the Office of the Secretary? 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN W. HAMBLETON, BUDGET ANALYST 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
‘For expenses necessary for the Office of the Secretary, [$2,061,000] $2,128,000, 


together with not to exceed [4302,500] $315,000 to be transferred from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 
Positions Amount Positions Amount Position Amount 
Appropriation. ______- ! 290 | $2. 061. 000 299 | $2. 128, 000 | 290 $2, 077. 000 
Advance from OASI trust fund . 302, 500 . 315, 000 405, 000 
Total amount available for | | | 
Ce ai aie 290 2, 363, 500 299 2, 443, 000 | 290 | 2, 382, 000 
Obligations by activities 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 
Position Amount Positions} Amount | Position Amount 
1, Executive direction and program | | | | 
coordination 5 7 - 79 $799, 900 | 83 | $834, 100 | 79 $805, 600 
2. Publications and reports. -- : 14 139, 850 15 | 146, 400 | 14 142, 450 
3. Administrative and _ financial | | 
management.........-. ee 197 1, 423, 750 201 | 1,462, 500 | 197 | 1, 433, 950 
Total obligations_.........._-- | 290 2, 363, 500 299 | 2, 443, 000 | 290 | 2, 382, 000 
| | | 
' | | 
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Oblig 
— —— aie — 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description aa eae maiiasianis haematite sealants x= 
| Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions! Amount 
| 
salina a - pf coef emeenseseseseeetn comer —|—____—__|— inne 
I. Executive direction and program 
coordination 
1, Office of Secretary and a) 3 
Under Secretary.....-.- 20 $239, 550 21 $246, 602 20 | $241, 757 
2. Office of Internal Security - 3 104, 350 13 104, 971 13 104, 971 
3. Office of Assistant Secre- 
oo , : l 116, 800 | 13 129, 022 11 116, 915 
4. Office of Assistant Secre- | 
tary (Legislation) 10 100, 250 10 100, 405 | 10 100, 405 
5. Special St iff on Aging... 2 112, 950 2 113, 220 }2 113, 220 
6. Office of Assistant to the 
Secretary (for Program 
Analysis) - 13 126, 000 14 139, SS( 13 128, 332 b) ¥ 
Subtotal, activity I 79 799, 900 83 834, 100 79 805, 600 
II. Office of Publications and Re- 
ports... S i4 139, 850 15 | 146, 400 14 | 142, 450 
III. Administrative and financial 
management 
1. Office of Director of Ad- | 
ministration_---. 49, 550 5 49, 980 5 49, 9S | 
2. Office of Financial Man- | 
agement 14 355, 900 44 359. 072 44 359,072 | 
3. Office of Management 
Policy 18 157, 400 18 157, 774 18 157, 774 | 
4. Division of Personnel 
Management , 30 252, 900 32 266, 380 | 30) 255, 407 
5. Division of General Serv- | 
ces 100 608, 000 102 629, 294 | 100 611, 717 
Subtotal, activity IIT 97 1, 423, 75 201 1, 462, 500 19 1, 433, 9 
Total obligations, Of- 
fice of the Secretary 290 2, 363, 500 299 2, 443, 000 | 290 2, 382, 000 
' ‘ 
Obligations by objects 
Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation allowance 
| 
otal number of permanent positions. ..................--- 290 | 299 20) 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions- Scene 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees ‘ bicicncreediiantae 285 278 
Number of employees at end of year --- 292 283 
01 Net personal services..................- “ $2, 012, 35¢ $2, 061, 333 | $2, O18, 403 
aaa PAE : | 38, 835 39, 950 | 38, 835 
03 Transportation of things : 420 420 | 2 
04 Communication services_--_- an 35, 060 36, 020 | 35, 060 
05 Rents and utility services_.._...-- 6 100 100 | 10 
06 Printing and reproduction_. 53, 993 53, 993 53, 993 
07 Other contractual services ---. . ‘ 40, 858 65, 387 55, 798 
08 Supplies and materials 29, 560 30, O15 29, 560 
09 Equipment. inennbinn 27, 973 28, 223 24, 473 
1 Grants, subsidies, and contribution 121, 400 124, 534 122, 33: 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 145 1, 145 1, 145 
15 Taxes and assessments. 1, 800 1, 880 1, 880 
Potal obligations ‘ 2, 363, 500 2, 443, 000 2, 382, 000 
Summary of changes 
Positior Amount 
Enacted ropriation 1960 (including $302,500 OAST transfer 290 $2, 363, 50 (a) N 
Est ate for 1961 ly y $315,000 OASI transfer 209 9 443, Of 6) 1 
Total change i ‘ es ae Mined 9 +79, 50 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


1961 estimate | 1961 Llouse allowance 


Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 


ae a | ee | —————— 


| 


INCREASES 


2 
a 


fandatory items 
1, Annualization of 10 new positions authorized in | 
1960 for part of year (1960—authorized for ap- | 
proximately 85 percent of year): 
Personal services_---..-- jaateacde eee 


Retirement... oil ? 933 
— seados $15, 459 |___- $15, 459 
2. Employee health insurance for existing positions saci 14, 985 |_- | 14, 940 
3. Increased FICA costs...._- ~--|+--------- 80 | 80 
| Subtotal_.......- ee a Se aa sna 30, 524 30, 479 


b) Program increases: 


1. For secretarial assistance in the office of the 
Under Secretary: 


| Personal services ---.---. ‘ $3, 686 
Retirement contributions 234 
Related miscellaneous expenses in- 
cluding $600 for equipment. - - - 889 
] 4,809 |..-. . 
2. To strengthen international functions: 
Personal services : $10, 084 
Retirement contributions 636 
Related miscellaneous expenses in 
’ cluding $700 for equipment . 1, 387 sj } 
2 meee te 5 Raia ncia dicen 
, 3. To expand program analysis activity: } 
' Personal services. .............- $9, 421 j 
- Retirement contributions_- 612 
, Related miscellaneous expenses in- | 
cluding $350 for equipment and 
$615 for travel_......--- 1,515 | | 
. 1 $4; O48) 0u.53. 2 estas 
4. Secretarial assistance for the Office of Publica 
. tions and Reports: 
Personal services-.--.-- _ .-- $3, 293 
Retirement contributions_-__-_--. 210 | 
Related miscellaneous expenses in- | 
cluding $350 for equipment. ------ 447 | | 
1 SOOe ba sasdedan begweeneaeds 


ao 


To strengthen personne] management: 
yy Ee eee 

- Retirement contributions_- eee 582 

Related miscellaneous expenses in- 


} 
: cluding $700 for equipment and 
. i a ee 1, 431 | 
8 2 169 Lee 
3 6. For ‘‘General Services’’ primarily to offset | 
: deficiencies in the Department’s central | | 
. library: 
“4 Personal services (4 positions) - -- - -- $13, 449 
n Retirement contributions-_- i 874 
: Related miscellaneous expenses in- | 
“ cluding $1,050 for equipment...... 2, 033 
+3 Rental of automobile (mail) ---. 600 
Communication services for new 
. positions requested in other activ- 
2 eee 612 
$ Less: 2 laborer positions requested 
, for transfer to the working capital 
a fund. Funds to be retained in 
wy this appropriation to pay charges 
for laboring services to be made by 
the WCF | 
2 7, 568 
Subtotal. F 9 60, 955 y 
Gross increases - . .- 9 91,479 ea 30, 479 
DECREASES 
(a) Nonrecurring items of equipment , 3, 500 |... —3, 5 
K 6) 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 
days 1961) -_- , 8, 479 —%, 479 


Net increases... ..-- dacs 79, 500 18, 500 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGE 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowed for the Office of the Secretary a total of $2,382,000, a reduc- 
tion of $61,000 from the estimate and an increase of $18,500 over funds available 
for 1960. The allowance outlined in the following activities provides for the 
mandatory items only and disallowed all new positions requested. 


Actit ily I. Executive direction and program coordination 

The House allowed an increase of $5,700 to cover mandatory items. It disal- 
lowed $28,500 for four positions. One position disallowed is a secretary for the 
Office of the Under Secretary urgently needed to relieve the excessive workload 
imposed on the secretarial force. 

Two of these are for the International Office and reflect the need for increased 
staff as a result of the greatly intensified departmental activities in the interna- 
tional field during these recent years involving planning and formulation of foreign 
policies in our area of competence, many times crossing jurisdictional lines. Most 
of these activities are undertaken as a direct aid to the departments and agencies 
working with foreign governments and without the additional help, cannot,be 
adequately carried out. 

The other position disallowed is a staff member needed to assist the Secretary 
in the area of program analysis and particularly to assess national problems from 
an economical point of view which have a departmental concern. Also evaluated 
would be the relationships of grants-in-aid programs to trends in governmental 
finances. We have no one with these abilities on our staff. 


Office of Publications and Reports 


The House allowed an increase of $2,600 for mandatory items but disallowed 
$3,950 for the secretary requested to relieve stenographie pressures. 


Administrative and financial management 

The House allowed an increase of $10,200 for mandatory items but disallowed 
$28,550 for the six new positions requested. 

The reduction of two positions requested for the Personnel Office will not allow 
the planned extensive analysis of the operation of the merit promotion program 
needed to make it more effective nor will we be able to expand our efforts in locat- 
ing and attracting able young people to this Department particularly from the 
colleges. This work must be accelerated. 

» In the general services field, we have for vears been unable to provide adequate 
services to the operating agencies in line with their expanding programs. 

The reduction of the four positions for the mail shuttle and library services will 
greatly,impede our efforts to provide the improved services needed so that the 
program work does not suffer. 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 





Grade Annual salary 

i ae IO ath talline cioaanipocodenlaenl aaa aeammcaantaatal aiacgons ance 
Executive direction and program coordination: | 

Senior economist KacinencaneneD REIMER AG Aken ine etesnnde ape $12, 77 

Assistant for internation: RRNA Set feo ee | 9, 901 

PE Diiecanvsamcaetewan skeen wanaiiieweseeid- capi aieaieas 4, 992 

| REA ae ee biicsieutaeivniilanes si esisdaliplethiaalin | 3, 765 

i ir la el aise nant alien ais dais Sle (4) "31,429 

Office of Publications and Re ports: Secret: ary- wneieebeamedal I Sc Bia aca i (1) 4,493 
Administrative and financial management: | 

Promotion and recruitment officer_._...__.__- peeadiheh aan ake tl eRe tGkbee saa necneiers 8, 341 

Librarian (foreign cataloging) ................-.-..---- a E.On aoa 5, 990 

SeOTIOy COCO ERET BOON) on nincciweuatadadnonahenacawen Be NE ikke easing badtct ihe 4, 992 

Typist and statistical clerk. -...........- DieN SeRRhe Ranked MURR nan skhinecanesne | 3, 765 

II lied Dan cane deGnenndeetwsa cknees aes ‘ GS-3 etic ra ; 3, 515 

EE GEE poi in onamesandcnacsanccusewane cieuseraat we arenes oval cia aaaras cod 3, 723 

Total i innkeeper cps ici ha a diets wi hte nib, cht alate i baie ro shiaslorarba hi saacbasahesatiadh dese ea (6) 30,326 

Subtotal, new positions requested i a a are Oh a li sna (11) 66, 248 

Less 2 laborers transferred to the working capital fund at $3, Wr ee ee (2) 6,698 

cchiickscisnt becca akbtkbnEbenine anne bEnEn lob baibtnnnanhinntnikesisinmlo |} (9) 59,550 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Keuuy. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file a statement 
on behalf of the Secretary and give you a brief summary of that 
statement. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you in connection with the needs 
of the Office of the Secretary. The total requirements for fiscal year 
1961 amount to $2,443,000, an increase of $79,500 over 1960. This 
will provide for 11 new positions offset by 2 positions to be trans- 
ferred in 1961 to our working capital fund, for a net increase of 9 
positions. The Secretary is convinced, after meeting day after day 
with the staff directors of this Office, that much more could be done 
to assist the operating agencies to carry out their total missions more 
effectively and with greater regard for the interrelationship of the 
programs of other operating agencies if more help were available. 


NEW POSITIONS 


The 11 new positions requested comprise 3 professional positions 
and 8 secretarial and clerical positions in the following activities: 


Activitv: Number of positions 
Office of the Under Secretary eg actnta he an 1 
International activity —___- oan Laie a 2 
Program analysis E ‘ ; 1 
Publications and reports $ iis 1 
Personnel management : 2 
General services Ea ae ears oi 4 


ae ee 11 


In the Office of the U tedlas Secretary, a request is made for a secretary 
for the assistant to the Under Secretary authorized in 1960. It was 
our belief last year that the existing secretarial services could be 
utilized without requesting an additional secretarial position. It was 
not too long before this proved not to be the case as the overburdened 
stenographers could not stretch their services that far. 

An additional assistant for international activities and a secretary 
are needed. International activities in support of the Department 
of State continue to grow. The social factors in economic and 
political development are recognized as being of major significance, 
particularly in the newly developing countries. We are being asked 
to assume increasing responsibilities in a variety of international 
programs. These include greater participation in the Foreign Service 
Institute training programs; closer relationships with the U.N., its 
specialized agencies, and other governmental and nongovernmental 
international organizations; and other similar activities inherent in 
our responsibility as a Federal department to support and assist our 
Government in achieving its international objectives. 


0 | er 3 a 


PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


In the area of program analysis, a professional staff member, to act 
as a senior economist for the Department is required. A position of 
this type is needed in the Office of the Secretary to give guidance and 
coordination to operating agency personnel in making a continuing 
analysis of national trends in health, education, and welfare, and of 
economic problems that cut across operating agency lines. 


54568—60——45 
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In ‘Publications and reports” an additional secretary is requested. 
Due to the short supply of stenographic assistance, work that should 
be promptly developed and completed very often must be postponed 
for prolonged periods. 

In ‘‘Personnel management”? many activities have been initiated 
which necessitate this request for a promotion and recruitment officer 
and a clerk. For example, a great deal of work must be done to 
improve the merit promotion program, to assure that we have able 
and well-trained people ready to take the place of key officials who 
leave for retirement or for other reasons, and to improve our intake 
of young people with potentialities for higher responsibilities. 

The four positions requested for “General services” provide for a 
shuttle driver for mail distribution and three positions for the Depart- 
ment’s central library. Mail distribution with existing personnel has 
become a critical problem now that we have staff in eight outlying 
locations. 

The central library is another example where service activities have 
lagged behind program requirements because of staffing inadequacies. 
We are unable, for example, to devote one employee to the important 
function of arranging for interlibrary loans and thus make optimum 
use of the resources of other libraries. We also lack the necessary 
staff to catalog the many thousands of foreign publications in our 
possession with the result that access to the information contained in 
them is difficult and time consuming. 


Errect oF House ACTION 


The House allowed for the Office of the Secretary a total of 
$2.382.000, a reduction of $61,000 from the estimate and an increase 
of $18,500 over funds available for 1960. The allowance outlined in 
the following ‘activities provides for the mandatory items only and 
disallowed the 11 new positions requested. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND PROGRAM COORDINATION 


The House allowed an increase of $5,700 to cover mandatory items. 
It disallowed $28,500 for four positions. One position disallowed is a 
secretary for the Office of the Under Secretary urgently needed to 
relieve the excessive workload imposed on the secretarial force. 

Two of these are for the international office and reflect the need 
for increased staff as a result of the greatly intensified departmental 
activities in the international field during these recent years involving 
planning and formulation of foreign polici les in our area of competence, 
many times crossing jurisdic tional lines. Most of these activities are 
undertaken as a direct aid to the departments and agencies working 
with foreign governments and without the additional help, ¢ ‘cannot be 
adequately carried out. 

The other position disallowed is a staff member needed to assist the 
Secretary in the area of program analysis and particularly to assess 
national problems from an economical point of view which have a 
departmental concern. Also evaluated would be the relationships of 
grants-in-aid programs to trends in governmental finances. We have 
no one with these abilities on our staff. 
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Office of Publications and Reports—The House allowed an increase 
of $2,600 for mandatory items but disallowed $3,950 for the Secretary 
requested to relieve stenographic pressures. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The House allowed an increase of $10,200 for mandatory items but 
disallowed $28,550 for the six new positions requested. The reduction 
of two positions requested for the personnel office will not allow the 
planned extensive analysis of the operation of the merit promotion 
program needed to make it more effective nor will we be able to expand 
our efforts in locating and attracting able young people to this Depart- 
ment particularly from the colleges. This work must be accelerated. 

In the “General services”’ field, we have for years been unable to 
provide adequate services to the operating agencies in line with their 
expanding problems. 

The reduction of the four positions for the mail shuttle and library 
services will greatly impede our efforts to provide the improved serv- 
ices needed so that the program work does not suffer. 

I respectfully request that the positions disallowed be restored. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE ON SALARIES 
sND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you in connection with the needs of the Office of the Secretary. The appropria- 
tions comprising the Office of the Secretary also include the Office of Field Adminis- 
tration, Office of General Counsel, surplus property utilization, and the White 
House Conference on Aging. 

These latter appropriations will be discussed in more detail by Mr. Lund, 
Mr. Banta, and Miss Adkins. If I may, I will address myself to the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary.” 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


The total requirements for fiscal year 1961 amount to $2,443,000, an increase 
of $79,500 over 1969. This will provide for 11 new positions offset by 2 positions 
to be transferred in 1961 to our working capital fund, for a net increase of 9 
positions. I am convinced, after meeting day after day with the staff directors 
of this Office, that much more could be done to assist the operating agencies to 
carry out their total missions more effectively and with greater regard for the inter- 
relationship of the programs of other operating agencies if more help was availabie. 
These interrelationships become even more important as this Department’s 
programs increase each year with their complex issues involving problems that 
Many times cut across operating agency lines. 


AGING 


Miss Adkirs and other members of my staff have been unsparing in their efforts 
to make the coming White House Conference on Aging a major achievement. 
This has required continuous meetings with States and frequent addresses to 
interested organizations to encourage more active planning of and participation 
in events preceding the Conference. The importance of these efforts not only 
by my immediate staff, but by all persons in the Department working in this 
field is such that I have appointed a Special Assistant on Aging, Dr. Watt, the 
Director of the National Heart Institute, to direct and coordinate the programs 
on aging and to assist the Under Secretary who has responsibility for departmental 
policy and planning for aging activities. He brings with him from his experiences 
in the National Institutes of Health, an ability peculiarly suited to bring to bear 
on this problem all of the Department’s resources. Miss Adkins and Dr. Watt 
will be available when the budget for the White House Conference on Aging is 
heard and will give you more details on the progress being made. 
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WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Before I get into the details on the specific increases requested for 1961, for the 
Office of the Secretary I would like to say a few words about the new authority 
being requested in the working capital fund which will enable us to keep the 
service activities abreast of program expansions. In the past, the financing of 
these activities such as mail, library, and labor services has tended to lag behind 
program requirements with the result that the programs cannot be serviced at 
optimum rates. For this reason, we have requested for 1961, a change in the 
basic authority of the working capital fund (which at present is expressed in 
specific authorities) to extend the language to finance from the fund, specifically, 
laborers’ services and any service activities common to two or more operating 
agencies which may be performed more advantageously as central services. 
In this way service staffing can keep pace with program needs. In no way would 
the historic program independence of the operating agencies be affected except 
by improved or more economical supporting services. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The 11 new positions requested in 1961 comprise 3 professional positions and 
8 secretarial and clerical in the following activities: 


| 

| Professional | Clerical and 
| secretarial 

| 


' 
Office of the Under Secretary ___- chibi Susiealiiteee ec na eras ite cen Bh oreteifes 1 
PROTEIN RORD OORINEEY oo ois wits cinncenccnnsccsccnse Ret naicaicamaaate | 1 1 
eo | ea ee eis isinnn nebaienenn a ‘ 1 | 


enONte GN SUNOS gn cde cu nedcunsnnenensnnascane eae binadinaknens | 1 
Personnel management 
General services-_____- 


OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 


Last year, when an Assistant to the Under Secretary was requested, it was our 
belief that the existing secretarial services could be utilized by this person without 
requesting an additional secretarial position. It was not too long before this 
proved not to be the case as the overburdened stenographers just could not 
stretch their services that far. A request is, therefore, made for a secretary for the 
Assistant to the Under Secretary authorized in 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITY 


International activities in support of the Department of State continue to grow. 
The social factors in economic and political development are recognized as being of 
major significance, particularly in the newly developing countries. The resources 
of the Department are being made available more effectively as a result of the work 
of the two professional positions in the Office of the Secretary. These positions 
have provided a focal point of contact on international matters of interest to the 
Department and a means of providing integrated departmental consideration. 


However, we are being asked to assume increasing responsibilities in a variety | 
of international programs. These include providing leadership in analyzing and | 
developing international health, education, and social welfare programs and polli- | 


cies on the basis of our technical competence; greater participation in the Foreign 
Service Institute training programs; closer relationships with the U.N., its special- 
ized agencies, and other governmental and nongovernmental international 
organizations; and other similar activities inherent in our responsibility as a4 
Federal department to support and assist out Government in achieving its inter- 
national objectives. An additional assistant for international activities and a 
secretary are needed to meet this increasing workload. 


PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


A professional staff member, to act as a senior economist for the Department 
is required. <A position of this type is needed in the Office of the Secretary to give 
guidance and coordination to operating ageney personnel in making a proper 
continuing analysis of national trends in health, education, and welfare and of 
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economic problems that cut across operating agency lines. As I stated last year 
when discussing this problem, we are extremely short of such staff personnel who 
understand, for example, the relationship of price and tax changes to our pro- 
grams and the contribution our programs can and do make to economic growth 
and stability. 

PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 


The services of this Office are a basic source of information of the Department’s 
programs to press representatives, interested organizations, and the general 
public. There are eight professional information officers writing and editing to 
meet this obligation. The few secretaries many times have overlapping emergency 
assignments and all too often, work that should be promptly developed and 
completed must be postponed for prolonged periods. An additional secretary 
is needed. 

PERSQNNEL MANAGEMENT 


Many activities have been initiated in this field which necessitate this request 
for a promotion and recruitment officer and a clerk. For example, a great deal 
of work must be done to improve the merit promotion program, to assure that 
we have able and well trained people ready to take the place of key officials who 
leave for retirement or for other reasons, and to improve our intake of young 
people with potentialities for higher responsibilities. There are many other 
plans in the developmental stage that must be accelerated, not the least of which 
involves greater efforts in the “gradual retirement program’’ which looks so 
promising. 

GENERAL SERVICES 


The four positions requested for this activity provide for a shuttle driver for 
mail distribution and three positions in the Department’s central library. 

Mail distribution with existing personnel has become a critical problem now 
that we have staff in eight outlying locations. We anticipate that our present 
problems will become even more acute as growth of the Department requires 
additional outside locations. We can not now seryice our outlying locations 
with the degree of regularity we deem necessary. Without the additional position 
requested, our ability to service any additional outlying locations would neces- 
sitate further reductions in an already unsatisfactory service. 

The central library is another example where service activities have lagged 
behind program requirements because of staffing inadequacies. We are unable, 
for example, to devote one employee to the important function of arranging for 
interlibrary loans and thus make optimum use of the resources of other libraries. 
We also lack the necessary staff to catalog the many thousands of foreign publica- 
tions in our possession with the result that access to the information contained 
in them is difficult and time consuming. 


CONCLUSION 


The total staffing requested for 1961 is just about the same as that requested 
of the Congress for 1960. I have briefly tried to give you the highlights of our 
requirements and I and my staff will be available to answer in detail any questions. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowed for the Office of the Secretary a total of $2,382,000, a re- 
duction of $61,000 from the estimate and an increase of $18,500 over funds avail- 
able for 1960. The allowance outlined in the following activities provides for the 
mandatory items only and disallowed all new positions requested. 

Activity I. Executive direction and program coordination 

The House allowed an increase of $5,700 to cover mandatory items. It disal- 
lowed $28,500 for four positions. One position disallowed is a secretary for the 
Office of the Under Secretary urgently needed to relieve the excessive workload 
imposed on the secretarial force. 

Two of these are for the International Office and reflect the need for increased 
staff as a result of the greatly intensified departmental activities in the inter- 
national field during these recent years involving planning and formulation of 
foreign policies in our area of competence, many times crossing jurisdictional 
lines. Most of these activities are undertaken as a direct aid to the departments 
and agencies working with foreign governments and without the additional help 
cannot be adequately carried out. 
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The other position disallowed is a staff member needed to assist the Secretary 
in the area of program analysis and particularly to assess national problems 
from an economical point of view which have a departmental concern. Also 
evaluated would be the relationships of grants-in-aid programs to trends in 
governmental finances. We have no one with these abilities on our staff. 

Office of Publications and Reports.—-The House allowed an increase of $2,600 for 
mandatory items but disallowed $3,950 for the secretary requested to relieve 
stenographic pressures. 

Administrative and financial management._-The House allowed an increase of 
$10,200 for mandatory items but disallowed $28,550 for the six new positions 
requested. The reduction of two positions requested for the Personnel Office 
will not allow the planned extensive analysis of the operation of the merit pro- 
motion program needed to make it more effective nor will we be able to expand 
our efforts in locating and attracting able young people to this Department 
particularly from the colleges. This work must be accelerated. 

In the general services field, we have for years been unable to provide adequate 
services to the operating agencies in line with their expanding programs. 

The reduction of the four positions for the mail shuttle and library services will 
greatly impede our efforts to provide the improved services needed so that the 
program work does not suffer. 

I respectfully request that the positions disallowed be restored. 


Lruirep STAFF 


I would like to say that I think the Office of the Secretary is operat- 
ing with an extremely limited staff; that over the 6 years that I have 
been with the Department, the responsibilities of the Department 
have been very considerably increased, without commensurate in- 
creases in the Office of the Secretary. 

Senator Hii. The costs were mandatory increases? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. And no additional staff members? 

Mr. Ketuiy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitt. When I say ‘additional staff members,” that in- 
cludes secretarial help as well as staff? 

Mr. Ketry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The Secretary not 
only has this role of providing leadership to the Department and being 
the Department spokesman within the executive branch and before 
the Congress, but he also has to perform certain central services for 
the benefit of this expanding Department. A considerable number 
of the Office of Secretary staff are devoted to this. We are also now 
in a great many buildings. 

The problems of mail distribution and mail handling are increasing. 
We operate a central library which is under great demand by the 
Social Security Administration, the Office of Education, the Public 
Health Service, and others, and we are not now providing adequately 
in these areas of central services. 

Senator Hitu. Because of lack of personnel? 

Mr. Keutry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly, 
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Wuite Housrt CONFERENCE ON AGING 


STATEMENT OF BERTHA S. ADKINS, UNDER SECRETARY; AC- 
COMPANIED BY DR. JAMES WATT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 


THE SECRETARY ON AGING; AND ROBERT GRANT, DIRECTOR, 
SPECIAL STAFF ON AGING 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For necessary expenses in carrying out the provisions of the White House 
Conference on Aging Act, [$452,000] including rent in the District of Columbia, 
$522,000.”’ 

Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 


Positions | Amount Positions | Amount Positions| Amount 


Appropriation 31 $452, 000 31 $522, 000 31 $550, 000 
Unobligated balance brought for- | 
ward 810, 000 
Total available for obligation 31 1, 262, 000 31 522, 000 31 550, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 


Positions Amount Positions Amount Positions| Amount 


Grants to States $810, 000 a 
Technical assistance to States and 

planning of conferences 31 452, 000 31 $522, 000 31 $550, 000 

Total obligations 31 1, 262, 000 31 522, 000 31 550, 000 


Obligations by object 





Description 1960 appro- | 196l estimate | 1961 House 
priation allowance 
Total number of permanent positions : 31 31 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees 30 28 31 
Number of employees at end of year 30 12 30 
01 Net personal services $224, 508 $208, 137 $229, 983 
02 Travel.. €3, 090 107, 490 111, 190 
03 Transportation of things 2, 050 2, 050 2, 050 
04 Communication services 5, 580 5, 580 6, 280 
05 Rents and utility services 800 4, 300 4, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 17, 000 55, 600 55, 600 
07 Other contractual services 122, 585 124, 585 124, 719 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 660 3, 310 3, 510 
09 Equipment 4, 000 1, 200 1, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 818, 977 7, 898 9, 318 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 750 1, 850 1, 850 
Total obligations. iiss 1, 262, 000 522, 000 550, 000 
Summary of changes 

Enacted appropriation 1960 $452, 000 
Prior year balance available for obligation 810, 000 
Total estimated funds available in 1960 1, 262, 000 
Estimate for 1961 E ; i 522, 000 
A CR ios tan ea eaten Geeta _. —740, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


196l estimate | 1961 House 
allowance 


INCREASES 
A. Mandatory items 
1. Annualization of 4 new departmental positions authorized in 1960 
for part of year (authorized for 90 percent of year) 


Personal services ; $2, 242 $2, 242 
Retirement ‘s _ i : ‘ bea — 146 146 
subtotal i Sibas i ‘ pecdoe ‘ 2, 388 2, 388 
2. Employee health insurance. , ‘ 1, 400 1, 400 
. Increased FICA costs Sid eo 100 100 
Subtotal a ath 3, 888 3, 888 
B. Program increases: Miscellaneous expenses increase including $44,400 for | 
travel and $38,600 for printing...._- at Be ae ees 88, 750 | 93, 484 
Gross increases jediaeiinadliets ‘ i — he 92, 638 97, 372 
DECREASES 
Nonrecurring costs (other than grants): 
1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days in 1960, 261 days in 1961)_____- —913 —913 
Equipment aie —2, 800 | —2, 800 
Termination of positions before ge 30, 1961, primarily for 18 regional | | 
positions to be vacated on Apr. 30, 1961 (funds for regional positions 
are available in 1960 for 11 months and for 10 months in 1961) sears —18, 925 +4, 341 
Net increases (other than grants) ale - ice 70, 000 98, 000 
Nonrecurring grants to be made in 1960_........_.__-- : eee —810, 000 —810, 000 
ee a a a a oa baa aden 740, 000 712, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 

The House allowed an appropriation of $550,000, an increase of $28,000 over 
the estimate and an increase of $98,000 over available funds in 1960. 

The $28,000 will be used to extend the period of temporary employment of the 
regional representatives from May 1 to June 30, 1961. These experienced repre- 
sentatives will help to determine the most effective means of implementing White 
House Conference recommendations immediately after the conference. While 
the 1961 budget has planned for a meeting to consider effective Means of imple- 
menting conference recommendations, the continuation of the regional represen- 
tatives will permit additional meetings and conferences with responsible State 
officials toward this end. 

This concurrence with the House action is not a request for additional funds in 
the Office of the Secretary. It represents a decision not to request restoration of 
the $28,000 reduction in the Office of Field Administration planned to support 
these positions, but rather to retain the positions under the White House Con- 
ference on Aging appropriation. 


FENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitxi. The Senate is in session, and Senator Monroney has 
to get to the floor of the Senate, but he is very much interested in the 
item of the White House Conference on Aging. And I am going to 
ask the Under Secretary if she will come up now and address us on 
that matter. 

We are very happy to have you here, Madam Secretary. We 
welcome you, and we are delighted to have here with you Dr. James 
Watt, special assistant to the Secretary on Aging, but perhaps better 
known to this committee as the head of the National Heart Institute. 

We are glad to have you all. 

Miss Apxins. Thank you, Senator. And we have with us also 
Mr. Robert Grant, who is staff director. 
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I appreciate the opportunity of coming before you, and I have a 
rather lengthy statement which I should like, if you agree, to submit 
for the record. 

Senator Hin. All right. We will put that in full in the record, 
Madam Secretary. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE UNDER SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE 
oN Waite Hovst CONFERENCE ON AGING 





















Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to be here today 
to tell you something about the planning and intensive work going on in prepa- 
ration for the White House Conference on Aging. As you know, Public Law 
85-908 provides for this National Conference to be held in January 1961 to 
develop recommendations for action in the field of aging. This act also provides 
“for assistance to the several States in conducting similar conferences on aging 
prior to the White House Conference on Aging.” 

Most of the funds appropriated for the White House Conference on Aging 
for 1959 were used to provide financial support to the States for preparations 
for the National Conference. Grants have been made to all States except 
Indiana and Guam. Indiana has developed a statewide program for the aging 
without thus far requesting Federal funds. Guam has decided that it is not 
in a position to participate. 

Each of the States has one or more active planning groups considering various 
aspects of the aging field. In addition, as a result of this legislation, some 
States have advisory committees with as many as 100 members. Thousands of 
individuals all over the United States and in its territories have become involved 
in the planning and preparations for the White House Conference on Aging. 
There are county committees and local committees. Some of the most effective 
work in studying the problems of the aging has been done by local civic groups 
in communities ranging from small towns in rural areas to large metropolitan 
centers. Communities are being assisted by State and voluntary organizations 
as well as by business, industrial, and labor organizations. A comprehensive 
and detailed guide for State surveys on aging with adaptation for community 
use has been made available to all States. 

Voluntary organizations are now engaged in a great deal of preconference 
activity. The National Health Council, the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, National Association of Manufacturers, National Grange, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, National Council of Jewish Women, and many 
others are working through their local, State, and national organizations. 

Recently the National Retired Teachers Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons sponsored a forum on the White House Conference 
on Aging so that retired people would have the opportunity to express themselves 
on the subject matter areas to be discussed at the National Conference. The 
forum took place in St. Petersburg, Fla., and was attended by over 1,500 people. 
Mr. Fogarty, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. Sumner Whittier, and I 
participated in this 2-day forum. 

Last summer the Department accepted an invitation from the Chautauqua 
Institution to suggest and develop a week’s seminar on the theme, “Aging With 
a Future.” Several thousand people participated in this week of activities 
devoted to speeches, workshops, interviews, and demonstrations on the various 
aspects of aging. This seminar stimulated many of the participants to go back 
to their own communities to organize programs on aging. Also it is fitting to note 
that Chautauqua, N.Y., is the site of the original adult education program in the 
United States and will hold its 87th annual assembly there next summer. 

Consistent with the act creating the White House Conference on Aging, there 
has been increased activity on the part of all Federal departments and agencies 
in preparation for the Conference. Many of the departments have appointed 
liaison officers to work with the Staff on Aging on plans and preparations. In 
addition, some departments have assigned staff members to work in their own 
particular aspects of the aging field. Six technical directors in other agencies 
are being supported by White House Conference funds, so that they may devote 
full time to activities in their special fields essential to preparation for the 
White House Conference. 
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The Federal Council on Aging, the Cabinet level committee chaired by the 
Secretary, carried out a review and appraisal of Federal programs for older 
people. In September 1959 its report to the President was published and dis- 
tributed widely as an informational document to States, communities, voluntary 
organizations, and individuals working on the White House Conference on Aging. 
The working group of the Federal Council of which I am chairman is currently 
devoting its principal effort to support of the White House Conference both in 
planning and preparing materials. 

The National Leadership Training Institute conducted by the Staff on Aging 
of this Department in cooperation with other departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government held a 3-day workshop at the University of Michigan in 
June 1959. This institute was for individuals who had local, State and National 
leadership responsibility for activities leading up to the White House Conference 
on Aging. 

The National Advisory Committee to the White House Conference on Aging 
was appointed by Secretary Flemming as authorized by the act. The Advisory 
Committee met and set the dates for the Conference, January 9 to 12, 1961, and 
adopted the overall theme for the Conference, “Aging With a Future—Every- 
body’s Concern.” The Advisory Committee was divided into 20 subject-matter 
planning subcommittees for the purpose of developing background material on 
various aspects of the aging, conducting the subject matter sections of the Con- 
ference and writing a final report. These committees have been meeting during 
the past year and each of them has a technical director assigned to it from the 
staff on aging, or from other Federal agencies. 

In April. the chairman of these planning subcommittees will meet in Wash- 
ington, and in May the entire National Advisory Committee will ecme tozether 
here for the second time for detailed Conference planning. According to infor- 
mation now available, most of the State “‘litthe White House Conferences” will 
have been held by next October. 

The Secretary has taken special cognizance of the importance of the White 
House Conference on Aging by recently appointing Dr. James Watt, Director of 
the National Heart Institute, as his special assistant for aging. In addition, in 
each of the Department’s nine regional offices, a staff assistant has been ap- 
pointed to work with the States on plans and preparations for the White House 
Conference on Aging. 

The White House Conference on Aging will be a citizens’ conference. Dele- 
gates will include those appointed by the Governors of the States, those 
designated by voluntary organizations, and some selected by Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The appropriation requested for 1961 is $522,000, an increase of $70,000 over 
the 1960 appropriation of $452,000. This increase will provide for the costs of 
the Conference itself to be held in fiscal year 1961. It will also provide for 
further participation of the National Advisory Committee of citizens. Finally, 
this increased appropriation will provide for the cost of the report on findings 
and recommendations of the Conference which, according to the act, must be 
completed not later than 90 days following the date of the Conference. 

Secretary Flemming and I believe that the findings and recommendations 
resulting from the White House Conference on Aging will be so important that 
we plan to have immediately after the Conference a preliminary report of the 
findings and recommendations of the Conference. The blueprint for action 
which we expect for the White House Conference on Aging should be 
implemented as soon as possible. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowed an appropriation of $550,000, an increase of $28,000 over 
the estimate and an increase of $98,000 over available funds in 1960. 

The $28,000 will be used to extend the period of temporary employment of the 
regional representatives from May 1 to June 30, 1961. These experienced repre- 
sentatives will help to determine the most effective means of implementing White 
House Conference recommendations immediately after the Conference. While 
the 1961 budget has planned for a meeting to consider effective means of imple- 
menting Conference recommendations, the continuation of the regional repre- 
sentatives will permit additional meetings and conferences with responsible State 
officials toward this end. 

This concurrence with the House action is not a request for additional funds in 
the Office of the Secretary. It represents a decision not to request restoration 
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of the $28,000 reduction in the Office of Field Administration planned to support 
these positions, but rather to retain the positions under the White House Con- 
ference on Aging appropriation. 


House AcTION 


Miss Apkins. And I would like to give you, if I may, a rather brief 
statement as to the House action on our request, without going into 
the detail of our written statement. 

The House allowed an appropriation of $550,000, an increase of 
$28,000 over the estimate and increase of $98,000 over available funds 
in 1960. 

The $28,000 will be used to extend the period of temporary em- 
ployment of the regional representatives from May 1 to June 30, 1961. 
These experienced representatives will help to determine the most 
effective means of implementing White House Conference recom- 
mendations immediately after the Conference. 

While the 1961 budget has planned for a meeting to consider 
effective means of implementing Conference recommendations, the 
continuation of the regional representatives will permit additional 
meetings and conferences with responsible State officials toward 
this end. 

This concurrence with the House action is not a request for addi- 
tional funds in the Office of the Secretary. It represents a decision not 
to request restoration of the $28,000 reduction in the Office of Field 
Administration planned to support these positions, but rather to 
retain the positions under the White House Conference on Aging 
appropriation. 

And may I say, Senator, in this regard, that we have found that 
these regional representatives have been extremely helpful in the 
State preparation and every State throughout the Union has intense 
interest in the preparations for this White House Conference. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


As you may know, we have an Advisory Committee of citizens from 
all of our States, representing professional and lay people, in order 
that this Conference may truly reflect citizens’ opinion, and the prep- 
aration for the Conference is largely determined by this Advisory 
Committee. : 

Mr. Robert Kean is the Chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
and yesterday met with 20 members of the Advisory Committee, who 
are chairmen of subcommittees that are preparing papers of background 
information for State use. 

We would like to submit copies of some of these papers, which have 
been prepared. I would like to say that, augmenting this prepared 
statement, the Committee meeting of these Advisory people yesterday 
made certain recommendations as to the desirability of additional 
funds which will be given to the Secretary. 

Now, as you know, this request from this group of Advisory Com- 
mittee members must, of course, go through the process of our clear- 
ance before we can indicate to you any further requests for funds. 
But I did want to say, in justice to this statement, that perhaps in the 
weeks ahead the Secretary will submit for your consideration a request 
of additional funds. If we do appear again, you will understand why. 
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It is because of a recommendation of these people who met vesterday 
with Mr. Kean. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Senator Hiri. We would like to have now, Madam Secretary, 
and I am requesting you to give us, the recommendations of this 
committee. They asked additional funds, did they hot? 

Miss Apxkrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiti. And how much did they ask? 

Miss Apkrins. They asked that the Secretary request from the 
Congress $250,000. 

Senator Hiti. $250,000? 

Miss Apkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. Well, now, could you furnish us for the record a 
full and detailed breakdown of how the $250,000 would be expended? 

Miss Apkins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. And you might also give us a summation of the 
reasons advanced by the committee for its recommendation and its 
feelings that they should have the additional $250,000. 

Miss Apxkins. Yes, sir. I think this isa reflection of the tremendous 
interest which people throughout the country have shown in this 
group of our population. And of course this is a reflection of the 
many areas of activity and interest which need exploration. 

We will be glad to submit that to vou, sir. 

Senator Hiti. You submit us a full statement. Give us the break- 
down of how the committee feels the $250,000 should be expended and 
a summation of the reasons of the committee for feeling the need for 
this additional $250,000. 

Will you? 

Miss Apkins. Yes, sir. I will be glad to. 

Senator Hiitu. Because, as you realize—and you know this better 
than I do, because you have lived with it every day—these processes of 
going through the budget and everything are sometimes slow processes. 
‘And this committee would like to have this information in full, in order 
that it might be able to consider this information and be assured that 
it can consider all of this information, all of the breakdown and every- 
thing and all of the reasons, in connection with this pending bill. 

Miss Apkins. Right, sir. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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WuitE Housr CoNFERENCE ON AGING 


RECOMMENDATION OF PLANNING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 


The committee by resolution stated that without an additional $250,000 
(over House action) it was impossible to organize forums, work sessions, and see- 
tion meetings involving all committee members and delegates. Planning will 
require numerous meetings of the subject matter committees and their ‘con- 
sultants. 

The recommended increase of $250,000 will— 


1. Provide for 3 additional meetings of each of the 20 subject matter 
committees. These meetings are required to plan the details of 
workshop, section, and forum sessions. This will provide for 
travel and fees of approximately 120 people, and for 3 meetings 
of 1 day each_--- _ $65, 000 

Support travel and fees for 70 expert consult: ants to attend the 3 
meetings of the 20 subject matter committees listed above and 
for the one meeting provided by House action. The chairman of 

each planning committee stated that it is necessary to have pro- 
feudean il assistance in planning of the forums and workshops 2. 1865000 
3. Enable consultants of the planning committees to attend and to 
participate in the National Conference. Each planning committee 
has had consultants working with the committee on the preparation 
of the background papers. The chairmen have stated that the 
attendance of the consultants at the Conference is required. There 
are 70 consultants who must attend_ 28, 000 
4. Contractual expenses to support Conference leaders at the Conference. 
The committee stated the success of the work sessions and forums 
was dependent upon trained forum leaders in order to eliminate 
extraneous deliberations and formulate clear-cut recommenda- 
tions. 100 Conference leaders will be required to facilitate action 
within the sessions. l 40, 000 
5. Provide increased staff (7 positions) and related expe nses prim: arily 
for informational soe ($51,000) and additional printing 
($10,000). The chairmen of the 20 subject matter committees rec- 
ommended that an increased program in the public information 
and communications area is necessary both before and after the 
Conference to properly acquaint the public and those involved in 
State activities of the Conference plans, actions, and reecommenda- 
tions Pie} ES LS ot ; SS ~~ oe 


i] 


| sie ina ahr wh eran nidaapicdierenat. ni . 250, 000 

It is now anticipated that several hundred resolutions and recommendations 

will result from the State conferences as well as the National Conference. These 

recommendations must be collated immediately after the State conferences and 

prior to the National Conference and disseminated to all the Conference delegates 
before January 1961. 


NEEDS !N PREPARING FOR CONFERENCE 


Senator Monroney. Is it not a fact that the Advisory Committee 
felt that a far greater yield in the dissemination of information and 
problems and the collection of data and activities that can be helpful 
in solving some of the problems of the aging could be advanced very 
greatly by this additional $250,000? 

Miss Apkins. Yes. That was a reflection of their comments and 
their thinking and deliberations yesterday. 

We are having a meeting of the full Advisory Committee in May. 
And in preparation for that, these particular subcommittee chairmen 
were brought in yesterday for discussion. In the course of disc ussing 
the activities, the needs for materials and the needs for implementing 
the Conference planning, they made this recommendation. We will 
be glad to submit a detailed explanation of this for your consideration. 
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Senator Monroney. In other words, if this is to be useful, in the 
broad outlines, in solving many of these problems, then additional 
funds in the preparation, and particularly at the State levels, where 
these funds will help implement the work now being done, would 
assure a far greater chance of success, a far greater impact on the 
Nation, of the results, the talks, the papers, the work that will be 
done, at this White House Conference on the Aging. 

Miss Apkins. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. So, instead of having half a job done perhaps 
by the spending of the $550,000 now recommended, we can help mate- 
rially in going forward with this additional to insure that nothing is 
left undone that would contribute to its success. 

Miss Apkins. That is right. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything you would like to add, Dr. Watt? 

Dr. Warr. No. Thank you very much, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitt. Madam Secretary, we want to thank all of you very, 
very much. 

Miss Apxins. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Lund, will you address yourself to the 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Administration’? 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSEs, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD 
ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For expenses necessary for the Office of Field Administration, [$2,735,000] 
$2,790,000, together with not to exceed [$926,000] $942,000 to be transferred 
from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and not to exceed 
$36,000 to be transferred from the Operating fund, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions.” 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1960 appropriation 


| 1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 
Description pinta Pansies tatgrechiitn tlic Ri patlpeeeepamiachtll 
| | 
Positions | Amount |P ositions| Amount | Positions} Amount 
m a ore — —— ———— | _ — ow — 
Appropriation - 515 | $2, 735,000 | 545 | $2, 790, 000 | 527 | $2, 762, 000 
Transfer from old-age and survivers } 
eS, es eee ee 942, 000 le j 942, 000 
Operating fund, Bureau of Federal 
ROMS UMM... 2essncss Lisa cag pentabapigenn wees eee 8, We i cnigecnes 36, 000 
pete eel Si diaceaeksmieeal 
UMN aacla doccudancnssankon 515 | 3, 661, 000 | 545 | 3, 768, 000 527 3, 740, 000 
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1960 appropriation 


1961 estimate 


1961 How 


ise allowance 









































| 
Description Jt iia isin sada 
| | 
| Positions Amount | Positions | Amount Positions| Amount 
2 , ——— |——— ; —|—____—_|—- a 
Field administration_.._.......-..-- | 326 | $2,020, 450 | 344 | $2,072, 250 326 | $2,044, 250 
Grant-in-aid audits... ...-- cee 163 1,415,000 | 175 1, 469, 600 175 1, 469, 600 
State merit systems__..............- | 26 225, 550 | 26 226, 150 26 226, 150 
Total obligation__.........---- 515 | 3, 661, 000 | 545 | 3, 768, 000 527 | 3, 740,000 
Obligations by objects 
Description | 1960 appro- | 1961 estimate | 1961 House 
priation allowance 
J Coded | aed 
Total number of permanent positions- -- 515 | 545 527 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 3 3 
Average number of all positions___--~_- | 494 | 507 504 
Number of employees at end of year_._..-........-------- } 498 | 528 510 
01 Net personal services | $2,978,713 | $3,034,391 | $3, 012, 036 
02 Travel. ease ia dbicin liaaete ] 203, 590 216, 890 213, 590 
03 Transportation of things--- 5, 925 | 5, 925 5, 925 
04 Communications services - - - 125, 000 | 130, 454 129, 789 
06 Printing and reproduction - . 13, 000 13, 000 | 13, 000 
07 Other contractual services 3 41, 270 69, 392 69, 272 
08 Supplies and materials--_-- at 91, 875 92, 385 92, 280 
| eee 9, 840 | 9, 390 9, 390 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund _--- 189, 332 | 193, 725 192, 270 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 1,000 | 1, 000 1,000 
15 Taxes and assessments-.- | 1, 455 1, 448 1, 448 
Total obligations - 3, 661, 000 | 3, 768, 000 3, 740, 000 
pasoranisintenstiiicaticatdsiitpsiontctttapnicipbeditbinigmapniniats iinet ities “ 
Summary of changes 
Enacted: 


Appropriation. -_- i 
OASI trust fund transfer 


Total estimated funds available for 1960___- 


Estimate for 1961: 
Appropriation__. . 
OASI trust fund transfer _ 
BFCU transfer_ 


Total estimate for 1961___- 
Total change___-~_-_- 





2, 790, 000 
942, 000 
36, 000 


3, 768, 000 
107, 000 
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1961 estimate 1961 Hlouse allowance 


Positions | Amount Positions | Amount 


A. Mandatory items 
1. Annualization of 14 new positions authorized for | 
1960 (85 percent of year 





Personal services : $8, 993 
Retirement 567 
$9, 560 $9, 560 
2. Communications cost for services to operating | 
agencies 4,740 | | 4, 789 
3. Employee health insurance for existing positions | | 27, 349 | 27, 349 
4. Increase in FICA costs 117 117 
Subtotal a . 5 sila tk ceed ‘ 41, 766 | 41, 815 
B. Program increases: | 
1, Aging representative and secretary in each of 9 | 
revional offices for last 2 months of fiscal year 
1961: | } 
Personal services... ie $22, 355 | j 
Retirement contributions ; 1, 455 
Other objects_. . peb ne 4, 239 | | 
— 18 | 28, 049 . eam SD Saks - 
2. Grant-in-aid auditors due to increased workload: | | 
Personal services E : $18, O61 | 
Retirement contribution- ----.--- 1,175 | | 
I NN i a oe daniesis 5, 374 | 
- 4 24, 610 4 24, 610 
3. Clerk-typists for grant-in-aid audit in regional | | 
offices due to current workload pressures: | } 
Personal services __- 2 coe $22, 518 | 
Retirement contribution jecce See 
Other objects... ._-- . _ - 3, 027 | 
8 27, 020 | 8 27, 020 
4. Travel funds for regional directors ee — - 6, COC ¢ 6, 000 
DN tne eso as, oat purottnadaceabins 30 | 85, 679 12 | 57, 630 
CIUGO8 SRGIOORNE. «ncn connsona Reisdblies : 30 | 127, 445 12 99, 445 
DECREASES | 
| | 
A. Nonrecurring items of equipment -_.....---- silted Ce ficccdisan 3, 800 
B. Nonrecurring temporary clerk-typists (includes $124 | } 
FICA costs) for GIAA (includes taxes and assess- | 
ments) ite sacliinsttastadicad Ucvinelpbidioeitintes GUE lanceccudie | 4, 627 
C. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base (262 days 1960, 261 
days 1961) ....-- ti Riteinde tbiacintinie tina ate alte ; Silene ha al | te Ste tonwsn ‘ 12, 018 
PINE occ ctcicenaciienetomesebbaiuannesbasen 30 | 107, 000. | 12 79, 000 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The House allowed a total of $3,740,000, an increase of $79,000 over 1960 
covering all mandatory costs and the 12 positions for the Division of Grant-in-Aid 
Audits. 

It disallowed $28,000 for the 18 regional ‘‘aging’’ positions. We are not re- 
questing a restoration of reduction as it is planned to continue to finance the 
regional aging positions for the last 2 months of fiscal year 1961 from the additional 
$28,000 allowed by the House for the White House Conference on Aging ap- 
propriation. 
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New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 





Grade Annual 
salary 
Field administration: 
9 representatives on ‘‘aging’’_ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . : ; ‘ GS-13 $91, 350 
9 secretaries - -_. es i jn GS-5 37, 818 
Total (18) sn mephidibaitdicukeddstawe a sie ae panes 129, 168 
Division of grant-in-aid audit: | 
4 auditors = . = GS-9 23, 960 
8 clerk-typists é. : : GS+4 30, 120 
| Pelt, 
Total (12) paceees as sialic at dhstealsidteinsecnded Saeed 54, 080 
/ 
Total new positions, all activities (30) __.......-.-.....-.-...-.-..-.-.-- Dr 183, 248 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Lunn. Thank you, sir. 

We have already submitted a complete and detailed statement, 
and I would like merely to present a very brief summary of the activity. 

Senator Hinu. All right; good. 

Mr. Lunp. This appropriation finances field administration, grant- 
in-aid audit and State merit system activities. The budget request 
for 1961 totals $3,768,000 and 545 positions, representing a total in- 
crease $107,000 and 30 positions over 1960. 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


For field administration, 18 positions are requested to provide a 
representative on aging and a secretary for each of the nine regional 
offices for the last 2 months of fiscal year 1961. The regional offices 
are being called on more frequently to coordinate our programs con- 
cerned with the older population with those of the States. 

The effectiveness of a regional representative for aging has been 
already demonstrated through the performance of the regional rep- 
resentative for the White House Conference on Aging who will 
terminate in April of 1961. There is little doubt that the conference 
will accelerate action in this program and place a continuing heavy 
workload burden on the regional offices. 

In order that we may not lose the experience and close working 
relationships with the States, it is necessary that the positions re- 
quested be authorized. 

GRANT-IN-AID AUDIT 


An increase of 12 positions is requested for grant-in-aid audit. 
This includes four audit positions to meet the increase in the audit 
workload due to recent legislation; namely: The National Defense 
Education Act, and the extension of the Health Research Facilities 
Construction Act. In addition, there has been more audit activity 
in connection with the library services in!rural areas than was previ- 
ously estimated. 

Eight of the requested positions will provide one typist for the 
Grant-in-Aid Audit Division in each of the regions that now have 
only one typist. There has been no increase in typists’ help since 
1953, although the number of auditors producing reports have in- 
creased from 72 to 131. This has resulted in heavy pressure and 
backlogs. 

54568—60—46 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowed a total of $3,740,000, an increase of $79,000 
over 1960, covering all mandatory costs and the 12 positions for the 
Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits. 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ON AGING 


It disallowed $28,000 for the 18 regional “aging’’ positions. We 
are not requesting a restoration of this reduction as it is planned to 
continue to finance the regional “aging” positions for the last 2 
months of fiscal year 1961 from the additional $28,000 allowed by 
the House for the White House Conference on Aging appropriation. 

Senator Hitt. The House disallowed the $28,000? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiit_. And that was for 18 positions? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiti. And you are not asking restoration of that, are you? 

Mr. Lunp. No. It is planned that they will be covered by the 
additional funds allowed to the White House Conference on Aging 
us just presented to you. 

Senator Hiti. You feel you can meet that situation through those 
funds? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hit. I see. 

Mr. Lund, we certainly appreciate this opportunity and want to 
thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION ON SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to have this 
opportunity to briefly report our plans and objectives and sum up our financial 
requirements. 

SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


A request of $3,768,000 is made for 1961, an increase of $107,000 for 30 new 
field positions over 1960. The increase provides for a representative for the 
‘aging’ program in each of the regional offices and for additional grant-in-aid 
audit staff to meet increased workloads. 


GENERAL 


Field administration, grant-in-aid audits, and State merit system activities are 
financed by this appropriation. The field administration activity includes the 
operation of nine regional offices consisting of regional directors and their imme- 
diate staffs plus business management sections which provide necessary services 
to operating agency staffs located in or administered through the regional offices. 
The grant-in-aid audit activity is responsible for auditing grants made to State 
agencies for 37 of the grant-in-aid programs administered by the Department. 
The State merit system activity administers the personnel and merit system 
provisions contained in laws relating to grant-in-aid programs of the Department 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


The field administration activity is responsible for providing leadership, guid- 
ance, and coordination in maintaining effective field operations, insuring uniform 
application of Department policy in the field, and promoting organizational and 
operating efficiency among the Department’s field programs, and also providing 
effective and integrated business management and staff services to field estab- 
lishments. 
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Uniform and effective operation of the various program responsibilities in the 
regional offices is and will continue to be one of our major objectives. 

The business management activities relating to personnel, financial manage- 
ment, and office services provided these various services to about 14,700 field 
employees in 1959. Based upon present staffing estimates the workload of these 
activities will be about the same in 1960 and 1961. As in the past the production 
per position in these various activities is high and frequently exceeds accepted 
standards. 

FIELD ADMINISTRATION &iNCREASED .REQUIREMENTS 


An increase of 18 positions is requested to provide a representative on aging 
and a secretary for each of the nine regional offices for the last 2 months of fiscal 
year 1961. 

The rapidly increasing number of older persons has created a need for new 
programs and the strengthening and expansion of existing ones designed to meet 
their special problems. The nature of our Department’s programs place a direct 
responsibility on the regional directors to assist in developing more effective ways 
to meet the challenges. The regional offices are being called on more frequently 
to coordinate our programs concerned with the older population with those of 
the States. 

The effectiveness of a regional representative for aging has been already demon- 
strated through the performance of the regional representative for the White 
House Conference on Aging who will terminate in April of 1961. There is little 
doubt that the Conference will accelerate action in this program and place a 
continuing heavy workload burden on the regional offices. 

In order that we not lose the experience and closeworking relationships with 
the States it is necessary that the positions requested be authorized. 


DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


This activity is responsible for auditing vrants to State agencies for grant-in-aid 
programs administered through the Public Health Service, the Social Security 
Administration, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Office of Edu- 
cation, and to review State activities in the utilization of Federal surplus property 
administere d through the Division of Surplus Property. In addition, it works 
with the several program bureaus and offices in the development and interpretation 
of fiscal requirements and standards governing the use of grant-in-aid funds. 

In 1959 expenditures amounting to about $4,100 million approximately one- 
half Federal funds, was audited. It is anticipated to be somewhat higher in 1960 
with an estimate of $4,500 million. Relating this to the number of audits, the 
incoming workload was 1,921 audits for 1959 and is estimated at 2,290 for 1961. 
In 1959 exceptions taken by the auditors in the amount of $2,200,000 were 
sustained. 


DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDIT INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


An increase of 12 field positions, 4 auditors and 8 clerk-typists is requested for 
L961. 
AUDITORS 


The andit positions are necessary to meet the inerease in audit workload 
resulting from the full impact of the National Defense Education Act, extension 
of the Health Research Facilities Construction Act, and more activity in 
the library services in rural areas than previously estimated. Authorization of 
these positions will also prevent an increase in the audit backlog currently esti- 
mated at 57 man-years. 

CLERK-TYPISTS 


The current field typing staff consists of 10 positions, 1 in each region with 
exception of New York where there are 2. The workload consists of a wide 
variety of time-consuming clerical duties plus the volume of audit reports to be 
typed. The average number of reports per typist for 1959 amounted to 170 as 
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compared to 101 in 1953. There has been no increase in clerical staff in all this 
time whereas the number of auditors producing reports increased from 72 to 131. 
We are asking for one additional typist for each of the regions that now have only 
one to relieve the pressures and to clear existing backlogs of reports awaiting 
typing. 


DIVISION OF STATE MERIT SYSTEMS To 

In 17 different types of grant-in-aid programs of the Department this Division re 
reviews the provisions of State plans and provides consultative services and Nu 
technical materials to the States for the more efficient administration of their 01 
personnel systems. It also conducts field reviews of the personnel operations of 02 
70 State merit systems and over 300 State program agencies. No increase in 03 
staff is requested for 1961. 04 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 07 

OS 

The House allowed a total of $3,740,000, an increase of $79,000 over 1960 09 
covering all mandatory costs and the 12 positions for the Division of Grant-in-Aid " 
Audits. 15 


It disallowed $28,000 for the 18 regional ‘“aging’’ positions. We are not re- 
questing a restoration of reduction as it is planned to continue to finance the 
regional aging positions for the last 2 months of fiscal year 1961 from the additional 
$28,000 allowed by the House for the ‘‘White House Conference on Aging” appro- 




















priation. Kr 
Senator Hinz. Is there anything else you want to add? Ee 
Mr. Lunp. We also have this appropriation for our surplus prop- 
erty program. 
Senator Hitt. Do you want to address yourself to that? Good. 
We will be glad to hear from you. 
Mr. Lunn. I have a very brief statement. 
Senator Hix. All right. Fine, sir. 
In 
SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
‘For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of subsections 203 (j), 
(k), (n), and (0), the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, relating to disposal of real and personal excess property for educa- 
tional purposes, civil defense purposes, and protection of public health, [$703,000] 
$751,000.” 
Amounts available for obligation 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description E a : ane = 
| Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions; Amount 
mmenebtliah: 2258 en 93 | $703, 000 102 | $751, 000 102 | $751, 000 De 
a: Jit ies eet A Amey tes M » pptea this lave 
Obligations by activity 
—. .* ee | : ee ee “a ST?) ee De ed | —— a 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description ss a 2 
| 
| Positions | Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions |Amount 
ie oh ho ae | | eatht sé ai Ta ——|- 
Surplus property utilization--_...... 93 $703, 000 102 $751, 000 102 $751, 000 ss 
| 
a aaa os sil nk Ss Se tl a ; t 
2 su 
5al 


2 cl 
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Obligations by objects 


Description 1960 appro- 


priation 


‘Total number of permanent positions Ress . 93 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions oe btceoms . 

Average number of all employees tere , 89 
Number of employees at end of year ; 89 


01 Net personal services 


“ eee ji $582, 729 
02 Travel 


49, 850 


03 Transportation of things 490) 
04 Communication services : 22, 395 
06 Printing and reproduction ‘ ; ‘ | 2, 660 
07 Other contractual services 3, 486 
08 Supplies and materials | 4,910 
09 Equipment . 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contribution to re- 

tirement fand............... : 35, 846 
15 Taxes and assessments 634 


Total obligations 703, 000 


Summary of changes 
Knacted appropriation, 1960 
Estimate for 1961 


Total change 


1961 estimate 


Positions 


Increases 
a) Mandatory items 
1, Annualization of 2 new positions authorized 
for 1966 (90 percent of year 
Personal services 
Retirement 


Total ; 7 
2. Employee health insurance for existing 
positions ae 
3. Increased FIC A costs_....-.-.-- 


lo, a re 
Program increases 
1. Primarily to meet identified deficiencies 
Personal services 
Equipment for new positions 
Retirement contributions 
Other related costs (including travel 


h 


Bt saiinnmn oa . 9 
Gross increases v 
Decreases 
(a) 1 less day in excess of 52 week base (262 days, 1960, 
261 days in 1961) - bien hie ions 
PRUs Oc ccucntnnscedioneaakes iia i 9 
EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


The House allowed the entire request of $751,000. 


Amount 


1961 estimate 


$1, 268 


82 
1, 350 


4, 891 
33 


35, 057 


2, 280 
5, 189 


44, 076 


50, 350 


48, 000 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 


2 surplus property officers- - --- a , : ‘ mee 
5 allocation clerks ama ea ae 
RO oe tesicbecet 


"ERE Wr PONNNIONND (9). oon okie cn scccencs 


Positions 


723 


1961 House 
allowance 


102 


Yb 
98 


$616, 849 
| 52, 850 
$90 

22, 815 

2, 660 





| 
} 

38, 063 

667 

751, 000 


$703, 000 
751, 000 


48, 000 


1961 House allowance 


Amount 


$1, 268 
2 


4, 891 
33 


35, 057 
1, 550 
2, 280 

189 

9 44, 076 


9 50, 350 


to 
z 


Q | 48, 000 


Annual 
salary 


$14, 060 
| 24, 960 
7, 530 
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SUMMARY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Lunp. This appropriation provides funds for locating and 
allocating to State agencies personal property suitable for health, 
education, and civil defense purposes; the transferring of real property 
to eligible health and educational institutions; and, for enforcing 
compliance with terms of transfers and donations. Regulations are 
also issued governing the operation of State surplus property agencies. 

It is anticipated the personal property allocated to States at 
acquisition cost in 1960 and 1961 will be $400 million and $500 
million respectively. Transfers of real property during the same 
periods are estimated at $25 million and $30 million. Audits of 
State surplus property agencies show a need for more comprehensive 
administrative reviews than in the past, to disclose and permit cor- 
rection of violations and other unauthorized practices and States will 
be audited on a biennial basis beginning in 1960. Cash collections 
in 1959 were $574,145 and will probably exceed $500,000 in both 
1960 and 1961. 

The request for 1961 is for $751,000 and 102 positions for an increase 
of $48,000 and 9 positions over 1960. 

The nine new positions requested are needed to overcome serious 
program deficiencies involving inadequate inventory control in the 
States, inadequate check on compliance, delays in distribution of 
property and incomplete inspections on real property transfers. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowed the entire request of $751,000. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION, ON SURPLUS 
PROPERTY UTILIZATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this appropriation provides 
funds for locating and allocating to State agencies personal property suitable for 
health, education, and civil defense purposes; the transferring of real property to 
eligible health and educational institutions and for enforcing compliance with 
terms of transfers and donations. Regulations are also issued governing the 
operation of State surplus property agencies. 

To continue these functions in 1961 we are requesting $751,000 or an increase 
of $48,000 and nine positions over 1960. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


In 1959 the volume of personal property allocated to the States was $363,330,000 
at acquisition cost or over 20 percent greater than in 1958. This increased 
workload was met largely by changes in "procedures which increased efficiency 
and production. Because of the enormous costs being incurred for storage and 
handling of excess property, the executive branch and the Congress recently 
approved a new program to increase utilization of such property within the 
Government and to speed up the disposal of property not needed. This program 
will increase the donation rate substantially. In 1960 and 1961 it is anticipated 
that we will allocate $400 million and $500 million respectively based on current 
plans and trends. 

It should be noted that the Defense Department has cited our program as 
being the most economical method of property disposal. 


REAL PROPERTY 


Availability of real property continues to increase as there is an ever-increasing 
demand for surplus buildings, and land. In 1959 eligible institutions received 
property valued at an acquisition cost of $21,179,000 compared to $9,412,000 in 
1958. In 1960 and 1961 it is estimated that we will transfer between $25 and 
$30 million of property. 
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STANDARDS AND REVIEWS 

%eports of State surplus property agencies audited to date show that adminis- 
trative reviews must be more comprehensive than in the past in order to disclose 
and permit correction of violations and other unauthorized practices. Beginning 
in 1960 about one-half of the States are to be audited in alternate years. This 
will be reflected in the workload of the surplus property staff by requiring more 
detailed reviews and followup for corrective action. 

The workload in regard to standards will increase in 1961 due to a number of 
deficiencies noted in recent surveys. 

CASH COLLECTION 

Cash collections as a result of all activities of this office amounted to $574,145 
in 1959. In 1960 and 1961 it is estimated that collections will continue to be in 
excess of $500,000. 

STAFF REQUIREMENTS 

The nine new staff positions requested are needed to help overcome serious 
program deficiencies disclosed by a survey by the General Accounting Office 
and another joint survey by the Department of Defense, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. These deficiencies, attributed to lack of adequate 
Federal direction, supervision, and inspection, involve inadequate inventory 
control in the States, inadequate check on compliance, delays in distribution of 
property, and incomplete inspections on real property transfers. The joint 
survey also recommended that methods be developed for expediting the allocation 
of property on an interstate and interregional basis and that an intensive locating 
program be conducted. 

EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 
The House allowed the entire request of $751,000. 
REQUEST FOR APPROVAL OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Hinu. In other words, what you are requesting here this 
morning, then, is that the Senate committee and the Senate simply 
approve the action of the House in allowing the full amount of the 
$751,000. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


1 would like to make just this one comment, if I may. This pro- 
gram has expanded very greatly. For example, in 1953 we were dis- 
tributing to the States of this country personal property at the rate 
of $5 million per month. Today we are distributing to these States 
at a rate in excess of $30 million. And we estimate that at the end 
of this year the schools, hospitals, health institutions, and civil de- 
fense will have received roughly $400 million worth of Government 
property. 

Senator Hiri. Well, I can say from my personal observation that 
it certainly has been a boon for the States and their subdivisions; and 
as you say, the schools, the hospitals, and other institutions. 

I wonder if you would provide us a breakdown of this bringing us 
up to date, according to States. 

Mr. Lunp. For this year only? 
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Senator Hritu. No; since the program began. 

Mr. Lunp. As far back as we have records? 

Senator Hriu. So far as you have the record. 

I realize you may not have the records for the early days. 
Mr. Lunp. We will be verv happy to supply it. 

Senator Hriu. If vou will do that, that will be very fine. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


Personal property made available for distribution to public health and educational 
institutions and civil defense organizations and real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions, fiscal year 1959 


{Acquisition cost] 


l 1 aes 
State Personal | Real Total 
| property | property 





| | 
ME tach doecudsudednces< | $363, 329,562 | $21,179,482 | $384, 509, 044 


630, 956 145, 476 | 1: 























Alabama. i tiie : siasnieaa 12, 2, 776, 432 
Alaska........-. ma 1, 178,172 | 81, 995 1, 269, 167 
see ee ee le ‘ 3, 101, 764 3, 243, 974 
SI oo dee ces aks eisai dh 4,1: | 41,816 | 4, 173. 994 
a ad eid ae | 33, 312, 525 634, 839 33, 947, 364 
Colorado ne . —_— 4, 210, 634 | 214, 666 | 4, 425, 300 
Connecticut ____...- eee 3, 981, 311 24,777 4. 006, O88 
Delaware........... a i aE ia a a eee 1, 666, 435 |... _-- 2. 1, 566, 435 
a a a 15, 183, 334 | 147,152 | 15, 330, 486 
Georgia._-. ee eee SO cree te cat ta eee 8, 816,625 | 2, 973, 800 | 11, 790, 425 
Tdaho ere a ‘4 ah 2, 213, 308 132, 377 2, 345, 685 
ho at j ‘ jak «al 13, 00% 40, 300 

Indiana... . ; Pe asi 7 79, 869 

Iowa : sie — Fle eee 4,5 3, 310 

Kansas aa ae ok r 3 97, 625 

Kentucky--. - sie : 5 : ase 6.5 63, 077 

a ’ - ‘ ‘ —_— 5, 62, 198 

Maine pod sgh cas euoneaae ; oe aed 4, ; ‘ 
Maryland. ......... ; ae Dk te 7,612, 5 107, 465 7, 720, N34 
Massachusetts ____- eter a ee a a eit 13, 666, 808 116, 563 | 13, 783, 371 
Michigan acts Tea 2 ; eS ‘ wie 10, 195, 819 269, 818 | 19, 4645, 637 
IR aia: tls ines lbs a ae ? : . 5, 772, 447 1, 200 5, 773, 647 
Mississippi. ........-. a a tee ha ana BR a ‘ id i, 52 171, 331 | 6, 400, 483 
wl eee Est i : 7, 102, 774 261,914 7, 364, 688 
Montana a i a el tl lee - a 1, 181, 215 4, 557 1, 185, 772 
aie 2. 686, 388 29, 660 2.716, 048 
Nevada Sh oem Se ele ela ties eae Fee eee, Be ee ees OF 811. 2A1 
New Hampenire. ......<ccccccacke. pia : . | 1, A76, 022 
I aN ACerS : 66,000 | 7, 590, 238 
TT ee 3 Le - =e 454, 505 | 4, 416, 393 
lo (a nied ‘ : 6, 894, 466 40, 420, 874 
North Oardling. .....«se0«s dieianbhutseactl ati 125, 307 | 11, 180, 427 
I eo ee i a 4,800 | R77, 706 
I ee 8 AM a TM tee 104, 695 | 11, 935, 456 
I a: ae BR A As 8 et OE ee, Be ee ) A365, 286 6 

ee ee eee A I aa a Es | 203, 242 4, A? 
Pennsylvania............----- eer estrone a ia | 30, 000 15, Be 
RTE ORIN TIRE SFS see cudchcesset 52, 164 | 2,499, 32 
I ae a 75, 139 | », 155. 900 
I een ease hk dui mcmte 4,650 | 1, 309, H48 
I Sao akg a ke ek A 201, 442 ’ 

. | aes Bada i ee ere 3, 158, 674 

SUSE GO cers foi See eee 0 ets Cree ee oe eg a Seo detast 

eine Ok See ia a BN eS ees 33, 756 
EE RTE hetidincekieeciee wkeccbe ‘i 97, 103 9, 302, 
Washington. _........ eal ee iets ak ED alti 2, 324, 719 9, 964, 353 
a aN aa a a ea 77, 598 4, 037, 674 
I  ObeCE DL ech ith ate db ddnaknidenucicsetbinbentucten dial | | WBMES Esk. : ; 6, 490, 115 
a . . 111, 157 1, 130, 123 
SI TENN Eee etn c seals mbininualameelt 1, 348, 981 22, 325 1, 371, 36 
NR Ms a a et hi Sianmaekon 1, 246, 153 345, 970 1, 592, 1°3 
I a ISS iindeisalaon Waaitatiaae 2, 274, 190 48, 025 2, 322, 215 
I osu aired culenadaadaiad is ssa tnt asad Aiton asics dae ata sealer eekg wath Skd ont haunt + ech he tole nee o 
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Personal property made available for distribution to public health and educational 


institutions and civil defense organizations and real property disposed of to public 


health and educational institutions, 1946 through June 30, 1959 


[Acquisition cost] 














State Personal prop- | Real prop- Total 
erty erty 
Total < $1, 954, 165, 235 | $763, 553, 156 $2, 717, 718, 391 
Alabama 55, 066, 164 15, 129, 078 | 
Arizona 18, 808, 897 | 8, 017, 396 
Arkansas 21, 396, 162 25, 200, 692 
California. 211, 535, 858 | 58,842, 981 | 
Colorado 19, 208, 296 | 5, 195, 587 | 
Connecticut 24, 595, 074 | 2, 625, 234 | 
Delaware _- 7, 675, 059 | 2) 36 
Florida 61, 371, 885 22, y 
Georgia 50, 068, 354 7, 013, O78 
Idaho 12,455,414 | 22,097,118 | 
lilinois fe 71, 316, 021 | 14, 638, 474 
Indiana. 42, 114, 012 3, 848, 840 
Iowa 24, 587, 002 2, 042, 595 
Kansas 21, 665, 259 3, 871, 194 
Kentucky 36, 856, 864 2, 447, 649 
Louisiana___ 31, 770, 060 12, 273, 506 
Maine... 13, 905, 205 ¢ 
Maryland 48, 124, 756 | 2, 462, 575 
Massachusetts __- 57, 313,982 | 30,390, 225 
Michigan 41, 725, 408 19, 837, 764 
Minnesota__ 26, 421, 771 43, 167, 499 
Mississippi 35, 319,043 | 37, 281, 523 
Missouri 42, 626, 906 34, 863, 779 ‘a 
Montana 10, 405, 155 504, 933 
Nebraska 18, 463, 308 1, 041, 260 : 
Nevada__.__ 5, 162, 887 | 2, 178, 423 
New Hampshire 7, 674, 955 4 
New Jersey 32, 822, 748 910, 113 ° 
New Mexico. 14, 593, 810 | 7, 890, 802 ai 
New York 129, 503, 860 71, 281, 994 4a 
North Carolina 63, 635, 773 16, 472, 505 ~ 
North Dakota 4, 587, 697 407, 636 | = 
Ohio 74, 250, 890 9, 848, 202 
Oklahoma 39, 917, 266 63, 740, 8389 i 
Oregon 33, 575, 041 14, 711, 325 a’ 
Pennsylvania 84, 611, 898 3, 617, 988 » 
Rhode Island 13, 584, 013 169, 243 ws 
South Carolina 2 807, 751 9, 830, 683 ih. 
South Dakota 9, 265, 077 1, 574, 941 ‘ 
Tennessee 47, 534, 665 4, 673, 735 €é 
Texas 102, 460, 130 - 
Utah 27, 781, 043 ‘ 
Vermont... 5, 717, 775 
Virginia 53, 710, 403 12, 
Washington 60, 671, 849 14, 026, 694 ; 
West Virginia 28, 065, 940 2, 357, 157 an 
Wisconsin 32, 677, 103 1, 214, 199 
Wyoming... 6, 018, 718 1, 488, 056 
Alaska 2, 829, 054 1, 867, 986 


Virgin Islands 


3, 848 
District of Columbia_-- 14 269, 607 
Hawaii 9, 994, 793 2, 752, 745 


Puerto Rico 
American Samoa 


11, 342. 655 





500 


Senator Hix. Is there anything else you gentlemen would like 


to add? 





If not, we thank you very much. 


You have been most cooperative, 
and we appreciate 1! very deeply. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENT OF PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


‘For expenses necessary for the Office of the General Counsel, [$589,700,] 
$618,000, together with not to exceed $27,000 to be transferred from the appro- 
priation “Salaries and expenses, certification [and], inspection, and other serv- 
ices’, and not to exceed [$510,200] $552,000 to be transferred from the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund[[: Provided, That the rate of com- 
pensation of the General Counsel shall be that prescribed by the Act of July 31, 
1956 (5 U.S.C. 623b(a)), so long as the position is held by the present incumbent J.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 House allowance 
Description 


Positions; Amount Positions | Amount Positions| Amount 


Appropriation. ae 143 | $589, 700 154 $618, 000 151 $600, 000 
Advance from “Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund’’...|......--- 510, 200 552, 000 552, 000 


Transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expen- 
ses, certification, inspection, and 





other services, Food and Drug A Ad- | 
ministration rf ‘ eee schaaeln 27, 000 27, 000 | 27, 000 
I cians patel 143 1, 126, 900 154 | 1, 197, 000 151 | 1, 179, 000 
Obligations by activity 
1960 appropriation 1961 estimate 1961 Ilouse allowance 


Description 


Positions | Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 


I. Supervisory and general legal | 


services . 2 25 | $238, 464 26 | $259, 653 26 $256, 848 
II. Departmental program es ser- | 
vices 
(a) Public health. -........ 11 88, 468 12 92, 955 ll 88, 150 
(6) Food and drug. -_-_..----. 29 | 214, 626 29 213, 851 29 213, 851 
(c) OASI. 29 183, O89 31 193, 601 31 193, 601 
(d) Welfare and education. 13 | 102, 288 15 112, 310 13 101, 920 
III. Regional and field__..--_.-- i 36 299, 965 41 324, 630 | 41 324, 630 
Total obligations._._......-.- 143 1, 126, 900 154 1, 197, 000 151 1, 179, 000 


Obligations by objects 





Description 1960 appro- | 196l estimate | 1961 House 

priation | allowance 
Total number of permanent positions- ---- delineate 143 154 | 151 
Average number of all employees. .....................---.---| 136 | 144 | 142 
Number of employees at end of year....._...---- jcuddumel 139 149 | 146 
01 Net personal services ciakebabalaiitatatieciaiiia i ee Gee $1, 024, 469 $1, 076, 138 | $1, 060, 697 
Ce len ccncsonwee xe pohtguiaiitawaad : 9, 000 11, 000 11, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things. ; States ialcica sail 100 | 100 | 100 
ae i cam nwiinenekeeeeNecameennda | 5, 600 | 6, 400 | 6, 160 
06 Printing and reproduc tion____- pu ditlhata acto nape an 1, 200 | 1, 200 | 1, 200 
07 Other contractual services -__--.....-..----- 5 ai init cihetbiialaed | 6, 200 14, 120 | 14, 120 
OS ree Ore MOOGOT INNS... 2 nce wcncucs. kadamniees can 7. 460 8, 200 7, 985 
OO Beupment................ cama ennne-e-----| 10, 000 | 13, 500 12, 420 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ...-...--------------| 61, 221 | 64, 612 63, £88 
Be III oo ciricidcrun cckantnaconacenens asent 1, 650 | 1, 730 1, 730 


PIN 55 55 cance mcus ovencuaneesaseunvaces | & 126, 900 | 1, 197, 000 | 1, 179, 000 
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Summary of changes 


Enacted appropriation for 1960 (including $510,200 OASI and 





$27,000 food and drug transfers) - oe ‘ : $1, 126, 900 
Kstimate for 1961 (including $552,000 OASI and $27,000 food and 

drug transfers) _......_--- be nae eee oe rae 1, 197, 000 
Tote Crete 23s eo ee [ela ead 70, 100 

) hee nee ees oa gad tat a nigel eee 
1961 estimate | 1961 House allowance 

l Positions | Amount Positions | Amount 

; INCREASES 


A. Mandatory items: 








1. Employees’ health insurance on existing positions $7, 578 penal 7, 578 
2. Increased FIC A costs Bos ae 80 80 
Subtotal. = 7, 658 7, 658 
BR. Program increases: | | 
1. Supervisory and general legal services: | 
Personal services. ; 8, 589 8, 589 
Retirement -__-.-. 560 560 
0 Miscellaneous expenses for new positions in | 
all activities __ eo tt oe j 5, 382 5, 382 
0 . = ath 
Subtotal. _- ; l 14, 531 1 11, 726 
2. Public health | I 
) Personal services J 4, 505 |___- | 
Retirement _- : 300 wa | . 
”) - + 
Subtotal _. = : 1 4, 805 4 
ss 4 
3. OAST: =° 
Personal services = 10, 500 |._..-- 10, 500 a 
Retirement . .-.-- 670 670 « 
" Ae ane shtets oes S 
. Subtotal... I ca ge eae 2 11, 170 | 2 11, 170 ° 
4. Welfare and education | i _ 
Personal services Fens s : : 9, 750 a. 
Retirement - -- one ik : cone 640 | oa 
‘ ; : ; ° i. 
Subtotal. __- ¥ sila - 10, 390 - z. 
48 . 7 
5. Regional and field: 
Personal services... ._- Fe 22, 241 q 22, 241 / 
50 Retirement ____- ‘a 1, 476 |_- | 1, 476 
51 I silig 4S sca nts 2.000 2, 000 
m | amen panera me 
“) eae eee ; 5 25, 717 5 25, 717 
2 j— - in 7m 
30 oui s ‘ 
; DOR cpcitnctadangenss ‘ see henmcel 11 66, 613 8 48, 613 
00 : |= E : 
Gross increases... _--- i ll 74, 271 8 56, 271 
DECREASES | 
| 
4. 1 less day in excess of 52-week base aie : 4,171 aad 4,171 
i shine Neila emia i sin chsipthegeaiieigiiliienndaainniai 
. Tr I ‘ ae 70, 100 b 52, 100 
[51 
142 
146 
597 
00 
100 
160 
200 
120 
QR5 
420 
F88 
73 
000 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGE 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowance amounting to $1,179,000, is a reduction of $18,000 from 
the estimate and provides an increase of $52,100 over 1960 available funds. The 
increase covers the cost of the mandatory items and 8 of the 11 new positions 
requested in 1961, and is primarily for the increased workload in connection with 
the disability provisions of the old-age and survivors insurance program. The 
reduction will not enable us to fill the two positions requested in our Welfare and 
Education Division and the one position requested in the Public Health Division. 
The workload in each of these divisions continues to increase, and the need is 
urgent for these three positions. Our legal staff in the Welfare and Education 
Division has never caught up with the tremendous increase of workload caused by 
the National Defense Education Act, and we have an increasing backlog in the 
entire division. There has been no increase in legal positions in this division since 
the passage of the National Defense Education Act. 

In the Public Health Division the authorized legal staff has not been increased 
since 1955, while during these same vears all of the programs of the Publie Health 
Service have increased tremendously. Of particular significance at this time is 
the increasing needs of the contract research program and the construction grant 
program of the National Institutes of Health. 


New positions requested, fiscal year 1961 


Grade Positions |Annual salary 


Supervisory and general legal services: Attorney ; GS-14 1 | $11, 355 

Public health: Attorney : Gs-9 1 5, 985 

O.A.58.1.: Attorney : = . ‘ Gs-ll 2 14, 060 
Welfare and education 

Attorney - _. 4 GS-11 1 7,030 

Do — ‘ Gs-9 1 5, 985 

Total welfare and education 2 13, 015 

NE GE SE: CONE 5 ggg oo sn cncnciccucnecbaeusavucce GS-9 5 29, 925 

Total new positions—all activities intake beteeoocawed icienaeeen 11 | 64, 340 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now we will hear from Mr. Banta of the General 
Counsel’s Office. 

Sorry we kept you waiting so long. You know, the Good Book 
says, ‘“The first shall be last, and the last shall be first.”’ Sorry you 
had to wait so long, but we are happy to have you here. 

Mr. Banta. We always learn something about our own programs 
when we are permitted to listen to those who are justifying their 
appropriation requests, Senator. 

Certainly, there is no Member of the Congress or the Senate who is 
more familiar with the operation of the many programs of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare than yourself. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you. You mean there is no Member who 
spent more hours listening to testimony on it. 

Mr. Banta. I am sure the Senator spends many hours otherwise 
familiarizing himself with these programs. 

Senator Hitt. You know, a lawyer has to prepare his case before he 
presents it, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Banta. Well, he should. And we are in a situation now where 
it is about to overwhelm us. 


a 


ot eee 


a> ab wi a 
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REQUEST TO CONGRESS 


Our request for the fiscal year 1961 was for $1,197,000, representing 
an increase of only $70,100. 

Senator Hitu. That was your request of the budget? 

Mr. Banta. No; that was our request to the Congress. And the 
House disallowed $18,000 of that amount, Senator, and there is nothing 
in the report, nothing I have been able to see, nothing in the Con- 
gressional Record, when the House considered our appropriation 
which indicates the reasen for it. 

Senator Hitu. The figures given me include appropriations and 
transfers? 

Mr. Banta. Appropriations and transfers; that is correct. I am 
speaking of it in toto. 

Actually, there has been filed with the committee a detailed state- 
ment justifying the budget request, and proceeding in accordance 
with your suggestion that I might do it in whatever way I might elect, 
[ am merely summarizing. 

Senator Hriu. Yes; I understand. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Banta. And I limit myself fairly much to just what the effect 
of losing that $18,000 will be. It will cost us three much needed 
positions. 

Senator Hitt. What will those three positions be, Mr. Banta? 

Mr. Banra. Those three positions would be two attorneys for the 
Welfare and Education Division. That is the Division of our Office, 
Senator, that got the title 10, National Defense Education Act, to 
interpret and implement with regulations, along with the other ex- 
pansive programs that the Office of Education has had; and one at- 
torney position for the Division of Public Health. 

I suspect we have been a little too modest in our requests. I find, 
in reviewing the General Counsel’s Office over the period of years, 
that in 1953 we had 83 attorney positions. Last vear we had only 86. 


INCREASED DUTIES 


Senator Hitu. Only 86? Your duties are bound to have increased 
very, very much. 

Mr. Banta. They have, Senator. Some of our programs have 
mushroomed on us. For example, the OASDI program under title 
[I of the Social Security Act. It is difficult to dramatize the work of 
the lawyers in the Department; but whereas we started in 1953 with 
a department of about 45,000 employees, we now must have in the 
neighborhood of 60,000. And if we did not increase the programs, 
the increase of staff increases the work of lawyers, merely because of 
the increased number of contacts they are obliged to make. 

Senator Hitt. Well, now, you speak of these three positions. 
What would be the category on the job? 

Mr. Bara. In the Public Health Service Division, we would have 
the chemotherapy contract program, which is one which requires the 





. 
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constant work of lawyers; the increase in the licensing and matters 
pertaining to the regulation of biologicals has been such that we need 
practically a full-time lawyer on that job. We would not get him 
out of this one position; we would be dividing the service. 

The Water Pollution Control Act, which was recently amended, 
as you know, has required more legal service than we anticipated. 
There have been hearings that have required—full time—30 days of 
one lawyer who makes preparations to present the evidence at the 
hearing and then represents the Department at the hearing and 
afterward summarizes the evidence for the benefit of the Secretary and 
the Surgeon General. 

This sort of increased demand for legal services has, as I say, 
overwhelmed us. We were unable to anticipate just what the 
demands would be. There is no better way that I can tell you how 
this has happened to us than to mention, for example, what the 
old-age survivors and disability insurance program has done. 


COURT CASES 


In 1958 we had about 11 cases a month that went to the courts. 
In 1957 we had only 82 court cases for the vear. We are the ‘“‘house 
counsel,” as vou know, and we refer these cases to the U.S. district 
attorneys through the Department of Justice. But they must be 
reviewed and put in proper shape, as no one knows better than the 
Senator. 

This year, in fiscal 1960, at the rate we are going there will be over 
700 of these cases reach the court. We have 169 now pending, 
waiting for review. It takes a good lawyer, an experienced lawyer, 
from 2 to 4 days to review one of these cases and give it to the U.S. 
attorney and to the judge of the court in the shape in which it ought 
to be in order that the Government may be appropriately represented. 
And they are waiting now on the desks of lawyers, and will continue 
to wait until such time as we can get relief by adding substantially to 
our staff. 

Now, 700 to 750 cases for the Social Security Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Bureau is a small number percentagewise. There are 
3 million claims filed annually. Seventy percent plus of those are 
approved administratively, which would leave what? 900,000, per- 
haps. And then out of that 900,000, only 700 to 750 reach the courts. 
But this is getting to be a very serious problem for us. 

I repeat, ‘T think we were timid, or we underestimated the require- 
ments. 

You mentioned to someone who testified here a half hour ago that 
last October, when they submitted their budget request, they couldn’t 
anticipate what would be the fact this time the succeeding year. That 
was our situation. 

Senator Hiti. Or 6 months afterward, perhaps. 

Mr. Banta. Six months afterward. That is right. And of course 
we have to answer the question: ‘‘What do you need lawyers for?” 
But if the U.S. Government and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are to be appropriately represented, and to do their 
job and do it correc ‘tly, we very badly need every lawver that we have 
asked for. And we have been too modest about our requests. 
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FUNDS NECESSARY FOR THREE LAWYERS 


Senator Hiti. Well, now, would this $18,000 all go for pay for 
lawyers? 

Mr. Banta. It would pay three lawyers and provide for their sup- 
port. 

Mr. Hampueton. It includes equipment and supplies and retire- 
ment costs for three attorneys. 

Senator Hin. In addition to the lawyers? What I am thinking 
about is the salaries. 

Mr. Keutiy. This includes 75 percent of their salaries, in recognition 
that they would not be all on the staff on the first of the year. 

Senator Hinz. In other words, you would not perhaps have all 
three of them on July 1? 

Mr. Keuiy. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. What I was getting at, really, was the salary of the 
leading lawyer. 

Mr. Keuuy. This recognizes that about a fourth of the year the 
positions would not be filled. 

Senator Hitt. Anything else you would like to add, sir? 

Mr. Banta. I think not. If I may file the statement, Senator, 
to which I referred at the outset, I think there is nothing else. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 





STATEMENT OF GENERAL COUNSEL ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


a 


The Office of the General Counsel performs all of the legal work incident to the 
activities of the Department. The workload of the office grows out of (1) the 
need for legal assistance by the Secretary; the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service; the Commissioners of Social Security, Education, and Food and 
Drugs; the Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; and their staffs: 
(2) work on legislation involving preparation of reports to Congress and legislative 
drafting; and (3) litigation arising from program activities. 

With the continued expansion and growth of many of the programs admin- 
istered by this Department, along with recently enacted legislation, the workload 
of the Office of General Counsel continues to steadily increase and will do so 
through 1961. 


ihn AT AP Catastsm. -- 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1961 


The 1961 budget estimate requests a total of $1,197,000, an increase of $70,100 
over available funds in fiscal year 1960 and will provide for 11 new attorney 
positions distributed as follows: One in each of the activities for supervisory and 
general legal services and for public health, two in each of the activities for OASI 
and Welfare and Education and five in the regional offices. 


Supervisory and general legal services 

Overall professional supervision and coordination of the work for the entire 
Office of the General Counsel, including office management functions are handled 
in the immediate Office of the General Counsel. 

Legal advice is provided on purely departmental matters, delecations of author- 
ity, orders, manuals, and like functions; also lezal advice revarding procurement, 
including research and development, contracting, property management, and 
surplus property disposal. In addition, the immediate Office of the General 
Counsel assumes responsibility for liaison with the Department of Justice. The 
legislation workload continues to rise each vear. 

Need for patent officer —As a result of the increase in sivnificance and respon- 
sibility for administration of the Department’s patent policies, reculations and 
procedures, it is necessary to establis) a full-time position of Department patents 
officer. The greater dollar investment in research by Public Health Service, 
particularlv in NIH (as in cancer c»oemotherapy’, the Food and Druz Adminis- 


+ 


tration, Office of Vocational Te>abilitation, and Office of Education is being 
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reflected in inventive advances and in recurring and continuous patent proMems. 
Reeause such research is also carried out throuch contracts with industrial and 
other profitmakine concerns, patent rights problems are more acute and involve 
high-value potential. One attorney is requested for such position. 


Public Health Division 

The Public Health Division provides all legal services to the research, medical 
care, grant, environmental health, and other programs of the Publie Health 
Service and to St. Flizabeths Hospital. While for 6 years the legal staff of eight 
has not increased (fiseal 1955 through 1960), the Public Health Service for the 
same period has not only witnessed a large expansion in most of its activities 
but has been made responsible for several new programs recuiring additional 
legal services. These significant program inereases include (1) at the National 
Institutes of Health, the approximate $19 million yearly chemotherapy contract 
programs, the $30 million annual research construction grant activitv, and the 
biological licensing activity operating now at a level of over $2 million, and (2) 
the water pollution control program with the active Federal enforcement program 
to abate pollution of interstate waters. 

An increase of one attorney position is requested to provide legal services to 
these National Institutes of Health activities and to the water pollution control 
efforts of the service. 

Food and Drug Division 

This Division provides all legal services to the Food and Drug Administration 
in the enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The volume 
of legal work continues to be heavy with the expansion of the activities and the 
increases in the responsibilities of the Food and Drug Administration. The 
new food-additive law has and will through 1961 create many difficult legal 
problems. The increased tempo of enforcement by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration promises to continue through 1961 resulting in our legal workload remain- 
ing quite heavy in all areas. No increase in staff is requested. 

Old-age and survivors insurance division 

The Division furnishes legal advice and services in connection with the admiris- 
tration of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance under title II of the Social 
Security Act. The very substantial amendments to the act in recent years, aleng 
with the natural growth of the program, provide an ever-increasing workload for 
our legal staff in this Division. While many important substantive and procedural 
changes in the program contribute to the need for additional legal services, the 
greatest impact comes from the provision of the act relating to disability freeze 
and disabilitv benefits. This has resulted in a great increase in our litigated cases, 
each of which our Office must review and furnish the material for pleadings and 
briefs to the Department of Justice. Such court cases averaged 11 per month in 
fiscal vear 1958 and 22 per month in fiscal year 1959. This increase continues at 
an accelerated rate, and the two attorneys requested are urgently needed to help 
handle this ever-increasing workload. 

Welfare and Education Division 

The lawyers in this Division serve the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions in the Social Security 
Administration; the Office of Education and the Office of Vocational Rehabhilita- 
tion. They a'so are called upon to provide some legal services for departmental 
activities in the field of aging and in connection with Federal payments to the 
American Printing House for the Blind, Howard University, and Gallaudet 
College. 

With the varietv and complexity of the offices and programs served, the work- 
load of this division has alwavs been heavy. However, since the passage of 
Public Law 85-864, National Defense Education Act of 1958, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the legal services required. This act consists of 10 titles 
and establishes 8 separately identifiable programs administered by the Office of 
Education. Immediately on enactment of this legislation, virtually the entire 
staff of the Division was applied in order that the work of the Office of Education 
could proceed without undue delay for lack of legal services. Services to other 
activities were necessarily curtailed, and since the work in connection with the 
National Defense Education Act will continue very heavy through fiscal 1961 and 
beyond, the increase in staff requested, two attorneys, is necessary if we are to 
furnish the required legal services in this most important program. 
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Regional and field 
Legal services furnished by regional and field attorneys correspond in kind to 
those rendered by the departmental legal staff, all programs being serviced in 
the field except Food and Drug Administration. The OASI and disability pro- 
gram accounts for approximately two-thirds of the total workload. The present 
legal staffing in our regional offices, except for very minor changes, has been in 
effect for several years. There are presently three attorneys assigned to the 
New York, Dallas, San Francisco, and Chicago offices, the other five regione 1 
offices being staffed with two attorneys each. During these same years there 
has been tremendous increase and growth in all programs served by our attorneys 
particularly the several amendments to the Social Security Act. Tangible proof 
of this fact is the increase in regional administrative staff from 8,715 in 1955 to 
14,633 in 1960. In all programs which we serve in the regions there exists a need 
for legal services which we cannot with the present staff make ourselves available 
to meet. This condition will continue into and through 1961, and five additional 
attorneys are requested, one each to be placed in the five regions where the need 
is the greatest. 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House allowance amounting to $1,179,000, is a reduction of $18,000 from 
the estimate and provides an increase of $52,100 over 1960 available funds. The 
increase covers the cost of the mandatory items and 8 of the 11 new positions 
requested in 1961, and is primarily for the increased workload in connection with 





the disability provisions of the old-age and survivors insurance program, The 
> reduction will not enrble us to fill the two positions requested in our Welfare and 
, Edueation Division and the one position requested in the Publie Health Division. 
> The workload in each of these Divisions continues to increase, and the need is 
l urgent for these three positions. Our legal staff in the Welfare and Education i" 


. Division has never caught up with the tremendous increase of workload caused 


- by the National Defense Edueation Act, and we have an increasing backload in 
the entire Division. There has been no increase in legal positions in this division 4 
since the passage of the National Defense Education Act. = 

In the Public Health Division the authorized lezal staff has not been increased a: 

. since 1955, while during these same vears all of the programs of the Publie Health & 

1 Service have increased tremendously. Of particular significance at this time is " 

B the increasing needs of the contract research program and the construction grant a4 

e program of the National Institutes of Health. . 

ul Restoration of the reduced amount is respectfully requested. = 

e fe. 

e ‘ 

. WORKING CAPITAL FUND € 

d 

n APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 

: “The working capital fund established under this head in the Federal Security § 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1953, shall alsc be available for expenses necessary for a 
central laborers’ service, and such other administrative services, common to two er more 
operating agencies of the Department, as the Secretary may, with the approval of the 

ik Bureau of the Budget, determine can be performed more advantageously on a centralized 

v basis: Provided, That said fund may hereafter he credited in advance or reimbursed for 

‘i services performed or supplies and equipment furnished.” 

al 

le PREPARED STATEMENT 

ot 

Senator Hitu. Mr. Kelly, are you going to tell us about your request 

. for new language in your working capital fund? : 

a Mr. Keury. [have a statement which I would like to submit for the 

es record, Mr. Chairman. 

of Senator Hitu. Very well. Your statement will appear in full in the 

. record at this point. 
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STATEMENT OF DrREcTOR, OFFICE OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT ON WORKING 
CapiITAL FuND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you in connection with our proposal to expand the services performed by the work- 
ing capital fund of the Office of the Secretary. The fund was established in the 
Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953 to provide for the maintenance and 
operation of (1) a central reproduction service; (2) a central tabulating service; 
and (3) a central supply service. The requested language will permit use of the 
fund to provide other central services. 


SUMMARY OF REQUEST 


The Department is requesting authority to provide a central laborers’ service 
and to permit the Secretary, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, to 
centralize other administrative services where they can be performed more 
advantageously on a centralized basis. 

The proposed authority for a central laborers’ service on a reimbursable basis 
would save an estimated $8,400 per year. This savings would be achieved through 
consolidating into the fund six Publie Health Service laboring positions and two 
Office of the Secretary laboring positions. In addition to this staff, in fiscal year 
1959 the Department contracted for 874 man-days of General Services Adminis- 
tration laboring services and it is anticipated that the consolidation of staff 
proposed will result in 400 less man-days of this type service being needed. The 
874 man-days was distributed as follows: 


| Man-d iys | Percent 
| 

Public Health Service...........-. icipated Meanie itis sacred a 113 | 12.8 
ad | 311 | 35.6 
Social Security Administration._................- ; ete dnan oie ano 24 2.8 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. ............-_- Ce ae A ee ii bp eS Ae 6 | dF 
Food and Drug Administration. __..._-..__--- ETRE EAE | | 18 | 2.0 
I | 9 1.1 
nn NII a Sa a eat eae rae am | 393 45.0 

eee tedatienadhed ona i laa iets pabbsknubautaédactiawenanencete 874 100.0 








A consolidated unit would be large enough to permit scheduling so practically 
all requests for laboring services would be met, with recourse to GSA being reserved 
for major moves and unusual nonrecurring requirements. Since GSA laborers 
are ordinarily available only on a portal-to-portal basis, a maximum of 7 hours of 
work is obtained for each 8 hours paid. Increased efficiency would result from 
an established supervisor-employee relationship between laborers and supervisors 
not attainable with GSA laborers. Also the PHS and OS each maintain a truck 
for deliveries, and through consolidation the needs for renting additional equip- 
ment would be limited 

General authority is proposed which will authorize financing through the fund 
administrative service activities common to two or more operating agencies 
where they may be performed more advantageously as central services. Several 
common services such as mail, messenger, telegraph, telephone, library services, 
and certain payroll functions show strong indications of being more appropriately 
financed through a working capital fund. Activities of this type have tended 
to lag behind program requirements with the result that programs cannot be 
serviced at optimum rates. The inclusion of this authority in the working 
capital fund should enable service activities to keep pace with expanding pro- 
grams. Only service activities would be considered for centralization under our 
proposed language. Other administrative activities not in the service category 
would not be considered for centralization. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House deleted the requested language. The Department would be unable 
to centralize certain administrative services such as ones mentioned above even 
though analysis showed that program operations would be enhanced and operating 
costs would be more economical. 
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Senator Hitu. Is there anything else anyone would like to add? 

Mr. Ketiy. I would just like to y add, on behalf of the Secretar y and 
the witnesses who have appeared before you, and myself, that we 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and we appreciate 
the fact that you are so knowledgeable and understanding of our 
programs. 

Senator Hiiti. Well, Mr. Kelly, we have had some excellent testi- 
mony from the Department, and on behalf of the committee I cer- 
tainly want to thank you and each of the witnesses from the Depart- 
ment. We appreciate it very, very much. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 


The committee will now stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., Thursday, April 14, 1960, the sub- 
committee recessed, to reconvene upon call.) 
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LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of tne sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill, Bible, and Allott. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 





NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JOSEPH E. 
SMADEL, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR INTRAMURAL RESEARCH; 
DR. KENNETH M. ENDICOTT, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR EX- 
TRAMURAL ACTIVITIES; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON 
GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


FA al 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


RAT AP tatasues 


Senator Hiiti. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Shannon, we are very happy to have you and your staff with 
us this morning. You are always most helpful, and we will be de- 
lighted now to have vou proceed in vour own way. 

Dr. SHannon. Thank you very much, sir. 

I have a prepared statement, Senator Hill, which was discussed 
rather extensively in the House. Perhaps I could submit that for the 
record. 

Senator Hitt. We will have that appear in the record in full and 
you may make such other statement as you desire. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY DireEcTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, ON 1961 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, once again it is my pleasure to 
appear before you in connection with the Public Health Service appropriations 
that finance the programs and activities of the National Institutes of Health. 

A familiar face is missing from our group of witnesses, Mr. Chairman. I refer 
to Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, who retired from the Public Health Service last December 
after nearly 30 years of dedicated service to medicine and public health. During 
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the last half of his career, Dr. Van Slyke was the primary architect and builder 
of the research, training, and construction grants through which the Institutes 
now support a large part of the Nation’s total medical research effort. Our grant 
and awards programs reflect Dr. Van’s basic conviction that Federal funds can 
be provided under terms that permit the individual freedom of inquiry, that 
support institutions in the achievement of their own goals, and that at the same 
time focus in a very direct sense on the immediate health needs of the American 
people. I know the committee will miss having him here, as we do. 

Dr. Van Slyke’s work is now being carried out by Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott, 
who is here today. Dr. Endicott has had a series of increasingly responsible 
positions at NIH, ineluding that of laboratory scientist in chemistry and pharma- 
cology, Scientific Director of the Division of Research Grants, director of the 
cancer chemotherapy program from its inception until it became an established 
and unified research activity, and most recently Associate Director of NIH with 
special emphasis on our training grants and awards. 

It is my purpose to place before you certain general considerations that relate 
to the total activities of the National Institutes of Health. It is also my purpose 
to provide the committee with more specific information concerning the two 
programs—the Division of General Medical Sciences and the Division of Biologies 
Standards—that are financed under the appropriation entitled ‘‘General research 
and services, NIH,” as well as our activities under a management fund through 
which certain services are provided centrally in support of all of the Institutes and 
operating programs. I have with me prepared statements on each of these three 
topics. I shall be glad to submit them for the record at the conclusion of my 
general remarks, or to handle them in whatever other way the committee may 
wish. 

Let me say at the outset that the additional funds made available to us by the 
Congress for 1960 have been used to good advantage in the support of projects of 
high quality. Scientists, scientific institutions, and the people as a whole have 
reason to be grateful for the part played by the Congress in supporting medical 
research as a sound investment in America’s future. It is our primary role at 
NIH to serve as custodians of these funds derived from taxes, appropriated by the 
Congress, and used to conduct and support current research; research, academic, 
and service training; and research construction in the health field. This is not a 
passive role: we find it creative and challenging and most rewarding; and like the 
scientists and scientific institutions supported under our grants and awards pro- 
grams, we too have good reason to acknowledge this committee’s interest and 
affirmative action on medical research matters that have such an intimate relation- 
ship to the Nation’s health. 


PERSPECTIVE ON 190 ACTIVITIES 


The year 1960 has been a year in which the strengths and limitations of our 
medical research support processes have stood out in sharp focus. 

The strengths are derived from the increasing maturation of programs that at 
their inception were sound in principle and have now become established and 
essential parts of the Nation’s medical research effort. These programs began 
with our own traditional research activity in Bethesda, to which breadth and 
depth were added as new institutes and new facilities were brought into being. 
Grant support of the research projects of non-Federal scientists was initiated in 
1946. Programs to develop manpower and facilities resources followed thereafter. 
Elaborations and refinements of our support mechanisms have been accompanied 
by rapid increases in annual appropriations for these purposes. Today our 
programs support more than one-third of all medical research in this country. 
Thousands of young men and women are being aided while they complete their 
postgraduate training for research, academic, and service careers. And hundreds 
of research laboratories are being constructed or renovated, in part with matching 
grants from our appropriations. 

In essence, those aspects of our programs that provide current support for 
individual research projects and assistance to talented individuals during their 
advanced training—programs which together represent more than 85 percent of 
our 1960 activities—pose no major problems of either a policy or an operating 
nature. There will of course continue to be questions to be answered and adjust- 
ments to be made as to the level, direction, and emphasis in these established 
programs. But the primary task, that of developing effective means for Federal 
funds to share in the support of individual research projects and postgraduate 
training while at the same time assuring the freedom and integrity of the grantees 
and their institutions, is behind us. 
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It is my belief, at this point in time, that these established and accepted activi- 
ties in support of the individual should continue to be the central focus of our 
programs, 

NEEDS OF GRANTEE INSTITUTIONS 


On the other hand, there is abundant evidence today that although many of the 
specific needs of the individual and of the individual fields of science are being 
met, the needs of the grantee institutions are not being met. The universities, 
medical schools, and other centers for research and teaching in the health sciences 
serve the people in three ways: In research, in education, and in public service. 
Their institutional needs are overwhelming, and the means for satisfaction of 
those needs are inadequate. 

The point may be made that if the Nation’s system of educational and research 
institutions were financially capable of doing so, they could— 

1. Provide a stable background for current activities supported by outside 
funds. 

2. Extend research to include opportunities newly apparent to the medical 
investigator—ranging from the active entrance of university sciences (such 
as mathematics, chemistry, and physics on the one hand and genetics, 
developmental and systematic biology, and social anthropology on the other) 
to the development of modern epidemiology in the design of studies of a 
demographic nature as an essential area of proper study in the causation of 
chronic illness. 

3. Provide an organizational structure for the grouping of diverse disciplines 
and approaches centered about broad disease categories, without at the same 
time distorting the fundamental structure and function of the institutions of 
higher learning. 

The inability of our system as a whole to do any of these things adequately 
and in a balanced fashion is clear. This gives rise to concern about the financial 
capacity of our academic institutions as they look to the challenges before them 
and the Nation. 

As NIH programs are broadened to encompass activities such as extensive 
training programs, they inevitably affect the educational process. This is also 
true when support of research is broadened, as it has been, to the point where the 
whole institution is involved. NIH programs not only influence the educational 
process, but also directly support part of it. 

The Congress, and all others who present, support, or act upon our appropria- 
tion requests, should understand fully that the broader our programs are, the 
more deeply they become inevitably involved in support of the educational process. 
This direct involvement places upon the NIH the obligation to help the institutions 
sustain the initiative to develop their own objectives. This has been done through 
grants enabling schools to experiment with ways of producing medical scientists. 
More will be done along this line as NIH activities continue to extend beyond 
support of research and training to support of segments of the educational process 
itself. 

Finally, in presenting our programs to the Congress, we will present proposals 
for improving the mechanisms, and the terms and conditions, through which 
support for research and training is provided. The ways in which funds are 
made available effect the productivity of investigators, and are therefore as im- 
portant as the dollar level of support and the kind of research which is aided. 

For an activity such as ours, with focus on support of the research component 
of non-Federal institutions, there is an obligation to provide such support under 
terms and conditions which recognize and seek to ameliorate the institutions 
dilemma, or at the very least do not increase their already pressing problems. 


STRENGTH AND STABILITY 


There are a number of ways in which the 1960 NIH program and the 1961 
proposal reflect our concern over institutional strength and stability. 

1. The research project grants, without deviation from standards of excellence, 
continue to follow a trend toward larger grants for more broadly defined objec- 
tives, with support committed for longer periods of time. This trend is the 
product of the changing nature of scientific endeavor and the significant increase 
in the funds available, but it has positive value to the stability of the institutions 
where the research is carried out. 

2. The fellowship and training grants and awards programs, extending into 
new fields and utilizing new mechanisms during a period of rapid expansion, have 
contributed in a very direct sense to the total strength of grantee institutions. 
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Our programs are centered on increasing the number and quality of manpower; 
but both the teaching and the public service aspects of the schools are enhanced 
by NIH support both of individuals in training and of broader support of training 
programs at undergraduate and post graduate levels. 

3. A start has been made toward assisting the schools in the provision of 
programs of excellence by making it possible for them to plan the selection of 
faculty and the recruit‘rent of talented students well in advance of the start 
of the academic year. By adjusting the starting dates of training grants so that 
commitments are made in June for the ensuing fiscal vear, the program itself 
is greatly improved and at the sa‘ve time the institution is strengthened. A 
total of $8 million of the 1960 training grant increase was used for this purpose, 
changing the starting date on roughly one-third of the graduate training grants 
in this field. 

!. We continue to endorse the principle that granting agencies should provide 

for the full indirect costs (overhead) of research that is grant supported. This 
is a primary concern both of grantee institutions and of the executive branch. 
Practices now vary among Federal granting agencies, but as a result of study, 
steps toward establishment of a uniform indirect cost policy have been taken. 
In the meantime, since our indirect cost practice is more restrictive than that of 
any other Federal agency, it is again proposed that we lift the 15-percent restric- 
tion that now obtains and permit payments up to an average of 25 percent, starting 
with grants approved for payment after January 1, 1961. 
5. The administration has recently transmitted to the Congress our legislative 
proposal to provide research grants that are institutional in nature instead of 
being defined in terms of a specific project. Under this proposal, based on a 
formula which relates the size of the institutional grant to the level of research 
activity of the institution, up to 15 percent of the total funds available for NIH 
research grants would eventually be apportioned among the institutions that 
contain these activities. This money would continue to be earmarked for re- 
search, but its specific use would be discretionary with the institution—for estab- 
lishing new research programs, adding research resources, paying salaries, and 
hopefully establishing new career opportunities for fulltime research personnel, 
and so on. This program should not be interpreted to be one aimed primarily 
toward aiding institutions. Rather, in meeting emerging research needs as they 
perceive them, it would be a long forward step toward strengthening an environ- 
ment as a whole via grant support of its research function. It stems from a 
strong conviction that a broadly based medical research program for the Nation 
must continue to provide for peripheral decisions of a substantive nature as a 
balanee to those made centrally. It seems Guite likely, as an important indirect 
benefit, there would oceur direct strengthening of the institutions concerned. If 
the institutional research grant legislation is enacted, we would propose to limit 
such support initially to schools of medicine, dentistry, and publie health, and to 
start the program with 5 percent of the annual research grant appropriation. 

6. A final aspect of current NIH activity bearing on institutional strength and 
stability is found in the new grant programs for the developinent of two kinds 
of research resources: therapeutic and metabolic research centers, and primate 
colonies. The Congress made available in NIH 1960 appropriations $3 million 
and $2 million respectively for these purposes. They require different approaches 
from any programs in which NIH has thus far engaged. In the clinical research 
units, we are supporting the development of specialized resources for controlled 
clinical study within a single institution. The support includes renovation, 
equipment, salaries, and operating costs. In the case of primate colonies, we are 
asking selected institutions to develop for regional use resources which will assure 
the ready availability of these experimental animals for qualified institutions and 
investigators. The regional nature of such resources has made it advisable to 
provide funds for construction on a nonmatching basis. The definitions and 
modus operandi for both of these new programs have been worked out with 
extreme care by NIH staff and outside advisers. The response of the medical 
schools and universities has been gratifying, and a number of applications from 
qualified institutions have been received and are under review by the appropriate 
advisory bodies. The presence of these two programs ip our present activity 
warrants special comment because they represent a new approach to the support 
of research—an approach that is directed to general rather than specific progress 
in research, to institutional stability, and to the development of resources to 
permit full use to be made of the investigators’ talents. 
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APPRAISALS OF NIH PROGRAMS 


Inherent in the rapid growth and change of NIH programs is the requirement 
they be both periodically and continuously appraised by internal and external 
groups. 

The fundamental appraisal, of course, is that carried out in the normal course 
of program execution. The nearly 700 non-Federal scientists and leaders in 
public affairs who review and recommend definitive action on our extramural 
programs, the distinguished consultants who review our own research activities 
in Bethesda, and indeed the many thousands of individuals receiving grants or 
administering institutions in which grant-supported work is carried out—these 
constitute a built-in appraisal mechanism providing a continuous flow of knowl- 
edge as to the strengths and limitations of our programs. In addition, the public 
interest and that of interested groups, such as foundations, industry, and volun- 
tary health agencies, lead to assessments of performance from varied points of 
view. 

From within the Federal establishment itself, there have been a number of 
appraisals of special interest. 

1. Under a resolution of the Senate Appropriations Committee, a special group 
of advisers was called together to assess NIH’s current operations and to advise 
the Senate committee as to their probable trends and directions. These consult- 
ants, chaired by Mr. Boisfeuillet Jones of Emory University, have spent a great 
deal of time with the NIH staff and with others interested in our programs. We 
have found it stimulating and helpful to have this kind of opportunity to discuss 
and sometimes to defend what we do. 

2. A second study of NIH extramural programs was completed in November 
by the General Accounting Office as part of a larger study of all NIH activities. 
Their report, transmitted to the Congress together with my comments on their 
recommendations, contains four or five procedural suggestions that will be helpful 
in maintaining better control over a program whose rapid expansion makes these 
measures necessary and desirable. Our staff has worked closely with the GAO 
subsequent to the preparation of its recommendations. We believe that the study 
was conducted with excellent insight into our operational policies and represents a 
well-balanced appraisal of our activities. Its recommendations appear sound. 
Several of these we had already initiated or determined for ourselves to under- 
take prior to completion of their report, and adjustments to meet the remainder 
are now in progress. We look upon this and all other outside assessments of our 
activities as constructive and helpful, and were grateful to the GAO auditors for 
pointing out Ways to improve our mechanisms for research support. 

3. The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives asked its 
staff to audit certain of the NIH programs and procedures. We have not seen 
their report, but we found the views and line of questioning taken by this group 
to be very helpful and look forward to a constructive report from the group. 

1, Although not directed to NIH programs specifically, studies such as those 
carried out by the Office of the Surgeon General on the supply of physicians and 
other health personnel, and on the increasing significance of environmental hazards 
to the public health, were valuable to us for program planning purposes. 

5. Within our own establishment, a task force headed by Dr. Kenneth M. 
Endicott made an intensive study of the impact of NIH grant programs on 20 
representative medical schools. The published report, in which the Association 
of American Medical Colleges cooperated, contained much of value both to us and 
to the schools. More recently, Dr. Endicott has conducted a two-part study of 
NIH training programs. The first part consisted of an assessment of the infor- 
mation that can be gained from our own records, supplemented by a selective 
questionnaire. The second part was extended visits to selected schools to discuss 
and evaluate their performance with training grant funds from NIH. There has 
not yet been time for the results of this study to be summarized and evaluated; 
however, it is clear that it will be most helpful in giving us additional insight into 
this rapidly growing segment of our total program. 

6. The need for improved information and surveillance as a basis for informed 
administrative decisions has led to the establishment within our Division of 
Research Grants of two units: one group to maintain a continuous record of NIH 
support activities for the purpose of analysis and review, and a second group to 
provide in DRG the kind of central activity for traiing grants that the Division 
now provides for research grants. Such organizational arrangements are in the 
process of being brought into balance by modifications of our administrative 
structure within the Institutes and the immediate Office of the Director, NIH. 
Steps are now being taken to provide senior staff assistance with special compe- 
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tence to give leadership to present extramural programs and to advise on emerging 
policies and problems in this field. 

The above items are but a sample of the appraisal process as applied to NIH 
programs. There are many other instances that could be cited, at all levels. 
The essential point to convey is that in a support role such as ours, where per- 
formance is geared in large measure to the interests and capacities of others to do 
a job, the processes for assessing each proposed step before actually defining and 
undertaking it are of the utmost importance. 


1960 PROGRAM PERFORMANCE 


Perhaps the best background against which to measure NIH’s 1960 performance 
is found in the apportionment request submitted to, and approved by, the Bureau 
of the Budget following the President’s signature of the Labor-HEW 1960 Appro- 
priation Act. The Budget provided funds and indicated goals; the apportionment 
document outlined a philosophy of operation and a plan of attack. 

The bill contained increases of $115.8 million over the 1959 obligations for the 
nine appropriations administered by the NIH. The bulk of this increase ($95.6 
million) was for grant-supported activities; the balance was primarily for chemo- 
therapy contracts ($6.9 million) and direct research activities ($5 million). 

Our estimate at the time of the apportionment request was that $4.5 million 
might remain unexpended in research grants, $1 million in chemotherapy con- 
tracts, and lesser amounts in direct operations. In retrospect, with the year more 
than half past, it appears to have been a good estimate. 

The 1960 apportionment plan, including our $5.9 million estimate of unpro- 
gramed reserve, was transmitted by the Department to the Bureau of the Budget 
on August 26 and approved by the Bureau, as submitted, on September 21, 1959. 
The Bureau asked for a reappraisal by December 1, 1959. Our response on 
November 25, 1959, essentially confirmed the original apportionment estimates, 
although it indicated the possibility of slightly greater needs in some programs, 

Among the substantive highlights of NIH’s 1960 programs—highlights which 
will be emphasized in the testimony of the Institute Directors—I have selected 
10 for brief mention here. 

1. The collaborative studies of perinatal disease by the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness are now well established, the cooperating 
institutions are moving ahead, and preliminary data are beginning to flow from 
the participants. This long-term undertaking, seeking new knowledge about 
mental retardation, cerebral palsy, and other conditions, exemplifies the values 
NIH programs can have when there is need for central planning, stimulation, 
and coordination in a field of scientific endeavor, but also the difficult problems 
posed by the need for central determination of plans and details of operation; 
greater comprehension by the individual participants of their role in the general 
plan; a great deal in the way of central supportive and analytical services; and 
more broadly conceived informational functions. 

2. The program of cancer chemotherapy, benefiting greatly from a process 
of critical self-evaluation at this stage in its development, continues to pursue 
the known paths and to seek new avenues that will permit exhaustive exploration 
of the possibility that chemical agents useful in the treatment of cancer may be 
found. 

3. Another collaborative program is found in the National Institute of Mental 
Health’s studies in the field of psychopharmacology. Ata 1960 level of more than 
$6.5 million, this program includes evaluation of the clinical efficacy of drugs that 
are potentially useful in the treatment of psychiatric conditions, the development 
and assessment of ways to identify and characterize new drugs at the preclinical 
level, and studies of the basic mechanism of action of known psychoactive drugs. 
In this program, too, the central functions of the Institute in support of this essen- 
tially research grant activity are of great significance to the continuing produc- 
tivity of the program. 

4. In the promising field of viruses and cancer a distinguished group of virol- 
ogists is now receiving sizable long-term support. This is not a collaborative 
study in the sense that the perinatal studies are. But the competence and 
relationships of these scientists, and their informal agreement to explore different 
aspects of the field, promises swift and imaginative exploration of the viral aspects 
of cancer causation. 

5. In part as a result of NIH interest, stimulation, and support, considerable 
progress has been made toward the effective application of the knowledge and 
techniques of mathematics and the physical sciences to the solution of biological 
problems. 
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6. In the execution of its regulatory function, which for biological products 
must be based on a solid research foundation, the Division of Biologics Stand- 
ards has given both leadership and restraint to the development of a possible live 
virus vaccine against poliomyelitis—ieadership to insure that there is sound explo- 
ration of all scientific aspects related to this experimental product, and restraint 
so that all necessary assurances are obtained before it can become available for 
general use. 

7. Progress on the four major structures at Bethesda now being built to broaden 
NIH intramural programs continues to be satisfactory. The new building to 
house the Division of Biologics Standards is nearly complete and will be occupied 
this year. The National Institute of Dental Research building has its major 
structural work completed. The addition to the surgical facilities of the Clinical 
Center is progressing well. And the exeavation has been made for our badly 
needed office facility. These four facilities, representing a capital investment of 
some $18 million, will further establish NIH as one of the Nation’s major resources 
for health research. 

8. As the substance and dimension of the NIH programs have grown, there 
has been gradually increasing support for the research of foreign nationals and 
for the interchange of scientists and scientific information. These activities, for 
all Institutes, reached a level of $8 million in 1960, as contrasted with $5 million 
in 1959. These international activities of NIH are in fact national in objective 
and operation; the activities are supported to carry out statutory Missions, recog- 
nizing that attainment of the medical research objectives of the United States 
requires cooperation with, or support of, research in other countries and two-way 
exchange of scientists. In this connection, it should be pointed out that NIH is 
itself becoming an increasing focus for visits to this country by scientists from 
abroad. 

9. In the Division of General Medical Sciences, significant progress has been 
made in the establishment of productive training programs leading to the avail- 
ability of greater numbers of people trained in such basic disciplines as pharma- 
cology, biochemistry, epidemiology, and genetics. 

10. In the program of grants to assist in the construction of health research 
facilities, now in its fourth year, the Council has reviewed approximately $65 
million in grant applications. The program continues to meet an important need 
of the schools. The inability of certain institutions to raise matching funds con- 
tinues to be a matter of concern. 

Thus far in 1960, Mr. Chairman, in the research grants field, some 7,975 com- 
peting applications have been reviewed. This compares with 5,833 in 1958 and 
2,750 in 1956. During that 4-year span, however, the number of study sections 
has increased from 21 to 33 and the average number of days per meeting from 
1.8 to 2.6. Thus each study section is reviewing only an average of 31 applica- 
tions per meeting day—fewer than 6 more than was true in 1956—and provid- 
ing 1 indication that it has been possible to maintain high review standards 
during a period of rapid growth. 

With the signing of the 1960 Labor-HEW Appropriation Act, the President 
developed a series of conditions to govern the expenditure of NIH grant funds to 
help assure that certain potential hazards of rapid growth could be avoided. 
Such conditions, superimposed on normal review procedures developed with excel- 
lence in mind, are difficult of assessment in terms of their specific impact on pro- 
grams. During 1960, a recent trend toward a decline in the approval rate on 
new grant applications continued. Under special review procedures established 
in compliance with the President’s criteria, some 64 applications approved with 
lowest priorities in June were denied support when reexamined in October. At 
the same time, the volume of new grant applications has continued to increase, 
and there has been no evident decrease in the total volume of requests recom- 
mended for approval. An examination of all of the objective evidence bearing 
on the qualitative aspects of the research grants program suggests that it has 
been possible to maintain high standards of review despite the rapid increase in 
appropriations for the support of research. 

The number of items that should be singled out for special treatment in a 
general statement on NIH programs is almost without limit. I have chosen 
to list a few program developments for sake of illustration. We have prepared 
for the Congress, however, a detailed statement of the research and program 
highlights related to NIH appropriations for 1959. These will be introduced 
by the individual witnesses as they appear. In sum, they constitute an impressive 
record of achievement toward the goals set for medical research by the people 
who give it their support and by the scientists and scientific institutions who 
foster and carry out the research itself. 
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THE 19861 BUDGET REQUEST 


The appropriation request for NIH contained in the President’s 1961 budget 
request is $426.7 million. This compares with an estimated operating level of 
$424.4 million in 1960, an estimated operating level which is $5.9 million less 
than the 1960 appropriation. 

Included is a $5 million reduction below the authorized ceiling of $30 million 
under the Health Research Facilities Construction Act. As indicated in earlier 
testimony of the Secretary of Health, Edueation, and Welfare before this com- 
mittee, the Department is considering legislation to make similar matching 
grants available for construction of teaching facilities as well as research facilities 
in the medical and related schools. If such legislation is enacted, the funds to 
be requested would exceed the $5 million reduction in the research facilities 
construction program. 

Also included is an increase in the availability of funds for research, under a 
policy decision that within the ceiling authorized an increase for this purpose 
should have priority over other aspects of our total program. 

Included in the consolidated appropriation request, ‘Buildings and _ facil- 
ities, Public Health Service,” are three items seeking obligational authority for 
NIH construction. An item of $1,150,000 is requested for cage-washing equip- 
ment, cages, and alterations to our small animal-breeding facility, wings F and G, 
This space has been in use for offices pending completion of the new office building, 
and the funds are needed to restore the space for its intended purpose. The other 
two items are $350,000 to plan and construct an animal research facility needed 
at our Drug Addiction Center at Lexington, Ky., and $250,000 for necessary 
steps toward the development and use of the farm site acquired in 1960—perma- 
nent animal buildings, temporary bleeding stalls, records storage, and other 
minor structures, as well as completion of a master site plan. 


CONSOLIDATION OF GAINS 


In sum, the budget request for 1961 calls for a period of consolidation of the 
gains achieved in 1960, with a modest increase in the support of research obtained 
through the implementation of decisions indicated above. 

As one looks ahead, it is apparent that the future evolution of NIH programs 
will be shaped by forces such as these: 

1. Greater attention will be paid to the development of research resources and 
to mechanisms which will permit greater stability in research careers. 

2. Mechanisms for the support of current research will be modified so that 
support of research in schools and other research institutions will strengthen 
the institutions as such, as well as the research function it contains, so that they 
can assume greater control over their own destinies as well as their discrete 
research activities. 

3. An inereasing number of the decisionmaking processes which determine 
the support of individual scientists in research and in training for research will 
be decentralized to the local level. 

1. Changes in the levels and mechanisms of support for medical research will 
be accompanied by changes in scope and depth of penetration, so that by using 
new techniques and embracing new disciplines, medical research will be able 
to probe ever deeper into the unknown. 

The dominent theme among those who study and report on the present medical 
scene is the need for a broad and reliable financial underpinning for the institu- 
tions of higher learning. Although research programs can be designed to avoid 
placing further stress on the institutions, they cannot meet their total needs. 
Ultimately, the present schools must be materially strengthened and new 
schools created if the Nation is to meet its obligations in a responsible fashion. 

Some steps toward the achievement of these long-range goals are reflected 
in the administration’s fiscal and legislative proposal for 1961: institutional 
research grants; initiation of increased overhead on research grants; continuation 
of programs initiated in 1960 to develop research resources; continued broadening 
of NIH research grant programs; and other activities designed to strengthen 
and return control to the grantee institutions. 

I am grateful to the committee for its support and understanding of the 
issues faced in this and former years during the development of NIH programs. 
We will do our utmost in the administration of these programs to demonstrate 
that your confidence is not misplaced. 
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ATTACHMENT A 
Division or BroLtocics STANDARDS 
BACKGROUND 


The Federal Government’s responsibility for the control of biological products 
began on July 1, 1902, with the passage by the Congress of an act to regulate 
the sale in interstate commerce of all viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous 
products applicable to the prevention and cure of diseases of man. The statute, 
now a part of the Public Health Service Act, is basically the same as in 1902 
when the technical responsibilities of the biologics program were assigned to the 
National Institutes of Health, then known as the Hygienie Laboratory. In 
1937, the Laboratory of Biologics Control was created within the National 
Institutes of Health, and in 1948 it was made a part of the National Microbio- 
logical Institute. In June 1955, authority was granted the Surgeon General 
by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
expand the biologics control function of the Public Health Service to the status 
of a separate division within the National Institutes of Health, called the 
Division of Biologics Standards. Its funds are derived from the appropriation 
“General research and services, NIH,’ which also finanees the Division of 
General Medical Sciences. 

GENERAL MISSION 


The primary function of the Division of Biologics Standards is to administer 
the provisions of the Public Health Service Act and regulations pertaining to 
the safety, purity, and potency of all biological products offered for sale, barter, 
or exchange in interstate commerce or for export or import. Such products 
include vaccines, antitoxins, therapeutic serums, and human blood and _ its 
derivatives. 

Biological materials are derived for the most part from pathogenie or poten- 
tially pathogenic micro-organisms. The preparation of these materials requires 
eareful control to minimize safety hazards which might occur in the course of 
processing. In addition to safety precautions, control measures are necessary 
to assure final products of satisfactory potency. Effective control requires the 
design and development of adequate and practical standards for proteetion and 
testing, careful surveillance of production methods, and the continuous improve- 
ment of testing procedures. 

The introduction in the early 1940’s of methods of producing vaccines by 
growing the microorganisms in embryonated hens’ eggs marked the beginning of 
rapid advances in the area of infectious disease therapy. The first of these vaccines 
were typhus vaccine and yellow fever vaccine. In 1955, a most significant change 
Was initiated with the production of poliomyelitis vaecine by tissue culture tech- 
niques. These scientific advances have resulted in a vast increase in the volume 
and types of such produets with an attendant major change of approach in industry 
to place greater emphasis on research. 

This makes it imperative for the Division to keep abreast of the constantly 
developing advances by augmenting its research facilities and by the development 
of new lines of research within its programs. 

Control activities 

A system of licensing is the basis for the control of biological products. This 
system involves the issuance of both establishment licenses and product licenses, 
following the determination by the Division that prescribed standards for safety, 
purity, and potency have been met. ‘These standards are set forth in regulations 
which are continually reviewed for adequacy in the lizhi of new advances. Addi- 
tional standards are formulated as new products are developed. 

A total of 275 biological products are now licensed. These are manufactured 
in 176 licensed establishments for which over 1,200 product licenses are in effect. 
A major activity of the control program is the review of manufacturers’ records 
of production and testing and the testing in the Division’s laboratories of repre- 
sentative samples of these products. Tests, ranging from relatively simple sterility 
tests to complex, time-consuming, costly potency determinations are carried out 
each year on over 3,000 individudual lots of a wide variety of biological products. 

In addition to the inspection of manufacturing facilities and procedures prior 
to licensing, each licensed establishment is inspected annually to assure con- 
tinuing compliance with prescribed standards. Close liaison is maintained with 
representatives of professional and technical staffs regarding proposed plans for 
new facilities and for modification of existine struetnres and esuipment insofar as 
they affect the safety, purity, and potency of biological products. 
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To assure that each licensed product is consistently acceptable and of uniform 
potency, standard physical reference preparations are developed and distributed 
to manufacturers and laboratories engaged in the standardization of biological 
products. Approximately 4,000 vials are distributed annually by the Division. 

The control of biological products has been characterized from its beginning 
by the close cooperation between the Division and the manufacturers. Frequent 
meetings are held between members of the Division’s professional and adminis- 
trative staffs and groups of manufacturers who have common problems. In 
addition, from 150 to 200 conferences are held each year with technical representa- 
tives of manufacturers to discuss production and testing problems peculiar to 
their own organization. Through such cooperation with the technical representa- 
tives of industry, as well as with independent investigators throughout the Nation, 
the Division frequently identifies potential problem areas in biologics production 
and control before serious difficulties arise. Division scientists, serving as members 
of international study groups, continue to take an active part in the World 
Health Organization’s program for the development of international uniformity 
of biological produets. Coordinated with the proposed World Health Organi- 
zation’s cooperative effort to establish an international laboratory standard of 
potency for cholera vaccine, DBS scientists are investigating improved methods 
for evaluation of the potency of cholera vaccine. It is only when such com- 
parative data are available, both in field and in laboratory studies, that a standard 
of potency reflecting protective activity in human beings can be established. 
Major emphasis in this study is placed on standardization of technical details 
related to the performance of quantitative potency tests. 

Research activities 

The control program of DBS is necessarily supported by an active research 
program, enabling the Division to keep abreast of the development of new and 
improved immunizing agents, and to prepare physical references as well as testing 
procedures for these products, once they are ready for commercial production. 

This year considerable effort has been devoted to problems related to live 
poliovirus vaccine. While continuing a control and research program on killed 
poliomyelitis vaccine, extensive laboratory investigations have been carried out 
by the Division in an attempt to characterize, on a quantitative laboratory basis, 
the live poliovirus strains being used in field trials in this country and abroad. 
The fact that three separate sets of strains have been prepared multiplies the 
complexity of the problem. <A continuing review of progress in this area is made 
by the PHS Committee on Live Poliovirus Vaccine. Data, as they become avail- 
able from these field trials, are subjected to evaluation with reference to the safety 
and effectiveness of the vaccine. Development of recommendations relating to 
the production and testing of live poliovirus vaccines has also continued. 

Changes designed to improve the killed poliomyelitis vaccine continued to be 
introduced. The Division utilizes the assistance of the Technical Committee on 
Poliomyelitis Vaccine to maintain close cooperation with the technical representa- 
tives of industry, giving attention to problem areas, both actual and potential. 

The desire of the medical profession for products which will immunize against 
several diseases simultaneously has been partially fulfilled during the year by the 
introduction of two multiple antigen products: (1) Poliomyelitis vaccine has been 
combined with diphtheria-, tetanus-, and pertussis-immunizing agents for use in 
pediatrics, thus providing a convenient means of broad immunization against four 
major diseases; (2) the combination of influenza viruses and the adenoviruses 
offers the advantage of protection against members of two classes of respiratory 
agents with a single course of inoculation. The anticipated field of usefulness for 
this combined antigen, as demonstrated in field trials, is the reduction of acute 
upper respiratory infections in susceptible age groups such as military recruit 
populations. 

The preparation of multiple antigens is a complex process. The compatibility 
of the components and their stability in combination can be determined only after 
searching study, followed by thorough clinical trials to determine their effective- 
ness. The Division has worked closely with industry and other research groups on 
these problems as well as the development of testing procedures and the modifica- 
tion of required standards essential for control of such products. 

Although progress in the development of a commercial measles vaccine has been 
slow, studies relating to the eventual preparation of a standard reference reagent, 
as well as standardization techniques appropriate for effective evaluation of such 
an immunizing agent, continue. Collaborative work is also being carried out with 
other research laboratories in the development and testing of experimental measles 
vaceines. Work on the standardization of gamma globulin for measles antibody 
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content is also being pursued so that it can be used more effectively in the control 
of measles epidemics. 

The long-term study on the effects of storage conditions on albumin are being 
continued in order to determine the nature of the changes observed in liquid 
albumin stored at room temperature. Data observed during these studies reveal 
the need for refrigerated storage of such products. Technical data which has also 
been provided permit an extension of the dating period for one such product. 

As a result of studies on long-term preservation of red blood cells by freezing, 
which demonstrated the possibility of using such cells successfully even after 
storage for a number of years, it has been possible to establish a special repository 
of extremely rare bloods for emergency use. The Division has recently stored 20 
rare bloods by this method and the project is being expanded as additional rare 
donors become available. 

It is anticipated that the Division’s program for 1961 will follow the same lines 
as it has taken during the past 2 years. A flexibility will be maintained which will 
permit direction of emphasis according to the needs arising from the development 
of new and improved biological products. An additional coordinating influence 
will be the occupancy of the new building which will occur during 1961. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The House of Representatives, acting on the 1961 approvriations for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, increased the President’s budget 
by $55 million (from $400 million to $455 million) for the eight appropriations for 
operating programs administered by the National Institutes of Health. In addi- 
tion, the appropriations for grants for the construction of health researe as acilities 
and scientific activities overseas (special foreign currency program) were approved 
as submitted in the President’s budget. 

It should be noted that in its action the House continued the limitation on the 
payment of indirect costs at 15 percent on research project grants. 

As the Secretary indicated, the increased appropriations are contrary to the 
fiscal policy of the President and their elimination is reeommended. In addition, 
it is requested that the indirect cost limitation be deleted. The following statement 
is submitted in explang ition of how these increases, if enacted, would be applied: 

1. Research projects, $29,600,000. The increase voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be used for the support of a greater proportion of the research 
grant applications which are expected to be recommended by the advisory councils 
in 1961. Within this amount emphasis would be given to such programs as juve- 
nile delinquency, cerebrovascular disease, and glaucoma. 

2. Research fellowships, $500,000. The increase voted by the House would be 
used to support senior research fellowships in the clinical fields for the categorical 
fields of arthritis, allergy, neurology, cancer, and heart. 

Training, $12 million. Of the increase voted by the House, approximately 
$10 million would be used to adjust project period starting dates, and the balance 
would be used to strengthen training programs where recognized shortages exist. 

4. State control programs, $2,600,000. The increase voted by the House would 
expand payments to the States for heart, cancer, and mental control and educa- 
tional programs. 

5. Construction of cancer research facilities, $5 million. The increase voted 
by the House would enable the National Cancer Institute to establish, under the 
authority of section 433(a) of the Public Health Service Act on a nonmatching 
basis, a grant construction program for a limited number of research institutions 
which are specifically oriented to cancer research. 

6. Direct research, $3,710,000. A portion of the House increases would be used 
to improve logistical supporting services in spport of the research programs and 
for costs associated with the activation of additional research space 

The balance of the increase would be used for expansion of the live poliovirus 
vaccine program, physical biology, geographic medicine and genetics, germ-free 
studies, radiation studies, and clinical investigations, and alterations and renova- 
tions for full use of research space. 

7. Review and approval of grants, $290,000. The increase voted by the House 
would expand the centrally furnished review and approval services for the streng- 
threned research and training grant programs noted above. 

8. Professional and technical assistance, $1,300,000. The increase voted by the 
House would be used to expand consultative demonstration and control programs 
with special attention to a dental treatment program for handicapped children; 
studies to improve methods of attracting more women and practicing physicians 
to the cervical cancer examination program; studies toward the development of 
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community service programs in strokes, coronary artery disease, and congestive 
heart failure; and studies in mental health community service programs. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. SHannon. A familiar face is missing from our group of witnesses, 
Mr. Chairman. I refer to Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, who retired from the 
Public Health Service last Dece so rafter nearly 30 years of dedicated 
service to medicine and public health. During the last half of his 
career, Dr. Van Slyke was the primary architect and builder of the 
research, training, and construction grants through which the Insti- 
tutes now support a large part of the Nation’s total medical research 
effort. Our grant and awards programs reflect Dr. Van’s basic con- 
viction that Federal funds can be provided under terms that permit 
the individual freedom of inquiry, that support institutions in the 
achievement of their own goals, and that at the same time focus in a 
very direct sense on the immediate health needs of the American 
people. I know the committee will miss having him here, as we do. 

Senator Hitt. May I join you in the tribute you have paid Dr. 
Van Slyke. I know how fine and how dedicated he was and I know 
of his many, many fine contributions to the work of NIH and the cause 
of medical research. He was indeed a devoted and outstanding public 
servant, and, like you, I very much regret seeing him retire from 
public service. 

Dr. SHannon. Dr. Van Siyke’s work is now being carried out by 
Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott, who is here today. Dr. Endicott has had 
a series of increasingly responsible positions at NIH, including that 
of laboratory scientist in chemistry end phi irmac ‘ology, Scientific 
Director of the Division of Research Grants, director of the cancer 
chemotherapy program from its inception until it became an estab- 
lished and unified research activity, and, most recently, Associate 
Director of NIH with special emphasis on our training grants and 
awards. 

OTHER CHANGES 


Other changes will take place before we return next year, Senator 
Hill. As you know, Dr. Heller leaves for the Sloan-Kettering organi- 
zation. Dr. Endicott will move to replace Dr. Heller as Director of 
the Cancer Institute. I cannot tell you how much it means to the 
National Institutes of Health to have lost two such individuals as Dr. 
Heller and Dr. Van Slyke in the same year. 

Senator Hiti. Like you, I very much regret to see Dr. Heller leave 
us, too. I realize he is going to a very, very important new position, 
but he has done a very, very fine job. We are « lelighted, however, 
that we are going to have Dr. Enticott take over his work. 

Dr. SHannon. I think Dr. Endicott will do very well. I have no 
doubt about that. I think that my primary concern is the loss of a 
really great public servant from the National Institutes of Health. 
We have too few people and we cannot afford to lose any. 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 


Senator Hill, I would like to summarize for the committee the four 
or five major topics contained in my prepared opening statement, 
which has been submitted for the record. 
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NIH programs in support of medical research have reached a 
point at which, without any question, attention must now turn to 
meeting the needs of individual scientists for more stable and reward- 
ing career opportunities, and the needs of research institutions for 
more general support. These needs are above and beyond grants for 
individual projects and financing of the individual while he is in 
tr aining. 

At a time when Federal support of medical research is strongly 
sieaiil as a matter of public policy, but Federal support of medical 
education is not accepted as a matter of public policy, it is most 
important that those agencies supporting medical research design 
and execute their programs to minimize rather than accent the defi- 
ciencies in the support of medical education and of medical institu- 
tions as a whole. 

3. Such elements as the payment of full indirect costs on research 
grants, the proposal for development of a program of institutional 
research grants, the beginning of patterns for augmenting the re- 
sources available for the conduct of medical research, and the con- 
tinued broadening of research grant programs—with an increasing 
number of the decisionmaking processes decentralized to the local 
level—these are indications of movement within NIH programs in 
the direction of helping create a broad and reliable underpinning for 
institutions of higher learning. 

The sum of our 1960 operating experience has been a challenging 
and rewarding opportunity for increasing contribution to the people’s 
health, marked by the maintenance of high scientific quality, the 
design of new modalities of support, and the restructuring of internal 
and advisory organization and function to permit adjustment to pro- 
gram change. 

The product of all this endeavor is knowledge that hastens the 
day when disease and disability can be prevented, treated, or cured. 


DISEASE PREVENTION 


I should like if I may, Mr. Chairman, to dwell on this last point a 
moment. 

It is axiomatic that the purpose of research is the acquisition of 
knowledge, and that the application of knowledge leads to progress. 
It is also axiomatic that in the pursuit of scientific knowledge, the 
credit for accomplishment—while often attributed to an individual 
member of the scientific community—properly belongs to the to:a! 
field from which a discrete finding may emerge, and to the society 
that has the resources and vision to support research on a generous 
and sustained basis. 

In our society, the people have become intimately involved and 
deeply concerned with the scientific processes through which advances 
are made in the health field. They want and quite properly expect 
that the product of their investment, through either private or public 
channels, will be successive steps forward in the conquest of disease. 
This is as it should be, as long as the intensity of the public inte1 on 
does not introduce pressures and distortions into the scientific proces 
by causing undue emphasis on short-term, quick-payoff effort or ie 
causing scientists to feel that they must produce findings on a time 
schedule according to the levels of their support. 
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The taxpayers and this committee of the Congress, Mr. Chairman, 
have special reason to measure the product of their investment in 
health through the continuing support of the National Institutes of 
Health’s appropriations. We represent, in the final analysis, the 
Nation’s primary means for investing tax funds in medical research. 
Let me say that I am proud of what has been and is being accom- 
plished, and that I believe the committee and the American people 
have reason to be proud as well. This pride, however, is noninstitu- 
tional in nature—although I have, of course, pardon: able pride in the 
role of the NIH in the Nation’s developing medical research effort. 


CREDIT FOR SCIENTIFIC ACCOMPLISHMENT 


It is our view, Mr. Chairman, that the credit for scientific accom- 
plishment belongs to the scientist who does the work and to the insti- 
tution of which he is a part. We do not deserve, nor should we 
claim, credit for NLH because it provided the fiscal and administrative 
means for the research to be supported. For this reason—although 
support of medical research through NIH appropriations is so exten- 
sive that virtually every major advance is in some way related to 
our programs—the bulk of the recognition is accorded to others. 
This, of course, does not obtain for the work of our own scientists at 
the NIH laboratories at Bethesda and in the field. As an outstand- 
ing group of scientists, the NIH professional staff continue to make 
fine research contributions and to be accorded the prestige and recog- 
nition to which they are entitled both within the scientific community 
and among the public at large. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, that from time to time there are 
those who protest that NIH claims too much credit. There are also 
those who belittle the research accomplishments made possible through 
these appropriations. Neither of these challenges reflect understand- 
ing of the responsibilities NIH has on the national medical research 
scene, or of the dramatic gains that are being made in every field of 
medical science. 

It is difficult to find precise ways by which excellence, or progress, 
in science can be measured. Let me cite briefly, however, three such 
measures by way of illustration. 

First, it is fair to say that there are a number of presently productive 
fields of inquiry which could not have developed to their present status 
without NIH grant funds. 


PHYSICAL BIOLOGY 


One such field is physical biology—a new frontier in the biological 
sciences. It brings to biology the tools, the models of thought, 
and—most important of all—the scientists that heretofore focused 
their attention of such university disciplines as physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics. 

Physical biology embraces such diverse interests as the physical 
characteristics of molecules, which facilitate or prevent chemical 
interaction; the presence or absence of physical barriers commonly 
called membranes; the study of nerve impulses, of contractility of 
muscle, of the chemical and’ physical bases of bioelectric currents in 
living tissue. And physical biology brings to the study of biological 
problems new and more precise instruments of measurement and 
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badly needed techniques for the quantification of data. It is fair to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that NIH programs have given tremendous 
impetus to this promising approach to unsolved problems i in medical 
research. 

CANCER VIROLOGY 


I might also cite the field of cancer virology. It serves to illustrate 

the unexpected dividends that accrue in medical research. In this 
case, intensive study of viruses generally and the poliomyelitis viruses 

in partic ular led to the development of a truly outstanding group of 
researchers in this field. Largely as a result of their efforts, there 
were rapid and significant de .velopme nts in the prevention of polio- 
myelitis. Then, quite unexpectedly, there came a series of develop- 
ments suggesting the possibility of viral origin of cancer should be 
pursued more vigorously, The basic knowle dge, the techniques, and 
the skilled personnel were available, and today the field is being actively 
explored. 

We are glad that our own laboratories have been responsible for 
certain striking advances in understanding of the viral agents causing 

cancers of different types and in different organs in animals. But I 
particularly want to point out that in large measure this advance has 
been made possible through the broad de .velopme nt of virology which 
was the result of the National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis pro- 
gram of research. The field of cancer research is benefiting both 
directly and indirectly from the National Foundation’s intensive 
activity against polio. 

Senator Hitu. That is often the case, is it not, where you make an 
advance on one front you find that the advance is most helpful on 
another front? 

Dr. Suannon. That is correct. 

I think our contribution in this field within the last 3 to 4 years in 
‘ancer would not have been possible had it not been for the develop- 
ments in broad virology. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 


Another field to which NIH programs have made significant con- 
tribution is the more widespread availability and use of epidemiology— 
the study of the relationships of the various factors which determine 
the frequency and distribution of an infectious process, a disease, or 
a physiological state in a human community. Through the widening 
applic ation of the science of epidemiology, the rigid tools of the bio- 
metrician are used to supplement the rigid tools of the keen labor atory 
and clinical observer. Epidemiology is not in general expected to 
solve problems, but rather to isolate factors for “discrete study and 
elucidation. This becomes increasingly important in many-faceted 
study of the complex problems of chronic illness—illustrated, for 
example, by the use of the tools and techniques of epidemiology to 
study the relationship between eating certain kinds of fat and the 
development of arterosclerosis. 

A second way of measuring progress and contribution, although 
again it is an inadequate measure, relates to the Nobel Prize in 
medicine. This award no doubt identifies significant work with 
profound implications to progress in science. I would like to say 
simply that since 1930 29 Nobel laureates have been recipients of 
substantial support from Public Health Service grants. 
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I have a listing of these distinguished gentlemen that I would like 
to submit for the record. 

Senator Hiiyi. Without objection, it will appear at this point in 
the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


NosBEuists SINcE 1930 Wuo Have BEEN REcIPIENtTS oF NIM—PHS Grani 
SUPPORT 


Carl F. Cori Dickinson W. Richards, Jr. 
Andre F. Cournand Frederick C. Robbins 
Kdward Doisy L. Ruzicka 

Vincent du Vigneaud Wendell M. Stanley 
John F, Enders James B. Sumner 
Joseph Erlanger Albert Szent-Gyorgi 
C Heymans Selman A. Waksman 
Phillip S. Hench Thomas H. Weller 
Bernardo A, Houssay Otto Warburg 

Hans A. Krebs Joshua Lederberg 

K. O. Lawrence KE. L. Tatum 

Fritz A. Lipmann George W. Beadle 
Herman J. Muller Arthur Wornberg 
William P. Murphy Severo Ochoa 


Linus ij auling 
SIGNIFICANT ADVANCES 


Dr. SHannon. Finally, I could list some of the advances of signifi- 
cance to the people’s health that have resulted from concerted national 
medical research effort in recent years in which NIH appropriations 
have played a vital part. 

I have selected here a limited number of advances that run the 
entire gamut of our programs, | believe, if it would be your pleasure, 
that I would rather submit these for the record rather than attempt 
to discuss each one. Each is of importance so far-reaching that to 
mention it without discussing it would be to minimize the importance 
of the advance. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Establishment of Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center, operating 
agency for the national voluntary cancer chemotherapy program, through which 
potential anticancer compounds are screened—currently at a rate approaching 
50,000 annually through first screening stages, and 110 in elinical trial in 150 
hospitals. 

Early, comprehensive evaluation of synthetic hormones for treatment of rheuma- 
toid arthritis. 

Apparentiy co™plete suppression in some cases of a usually fatal tumor, chorio- 
earcino’.a, by treatment with the anticancer drug methotrexate, demonstrating 
clinically that a solid cancer can be controlled by chemotherapy. 

Synthesis of valuable pain-relieving drugs such as phenazocine (NIH 7519), 
which is apparently more effective and less addicting than morphine. 

Advances in heart surgery, aided by heart-lung machines and improvements in 
diagnosis of heart defects. 

New biood-pressure-lowering drugs, including monamine oxidase inhibitor. 

New and improved anticoagulants. 

Oral antidiabetic drugs. 

Effective agents for tre :itment of gout and for prevention of acute attacks. 

Tranquilivers, and dru_;s for treatment of mental depression. 

Use of tissue culture fcr growing and studying viruses (led to Salk polio vaccine). 

Isoniazid for treatment of tuberculosis. 

Rapid colorimetric test for malignant carcinoid, a tumor often associated with 
valvular heart disease and characterized by Overproduction of serotonin, a 
hormone affecting blood pressure. 

Discovery of cancer-causing viruses (polyoma, Moloney, etc.) and vaccines against 

them (laboratory animals only). 
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Identification of specific chemical steps in the causation of certain hereditary 
diseases, such as alkaptonuria, galactosemia, and gout. 

Demonstration of genetic control of specific chemical activities in the body, such 
as production of essential building blocks of protein. 

Biosynthesis of DNA and RNA, chemicals in the genes and surrounding cell, 
which determine development of function sheinaaant nature. 

Prevention of one form of blindness (retrolental fibroplasia) through discovery 
that it results through excessive administration of oxygen to premature infants. 

Method for rapid laboratory diagnosis of influenza, based on the clumping and 
adsorption properties of blood induced by certain viruses and application of this 
principle to isolation of many viruses, such as the hemadsorption types which 
cause coldlike illnesses. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


Dr. SHannon. I have changed the usual opening presentation of 
these NIH programs to the committee because I have in the last 
year or two too frequently heard the questions asked, with respect 
to the broad support of medical research derived from the actions of 
the Congress: What are we accomplishing? How excellent is the 
work? Is this all worth while? 

Each of the Institutes may bring together advances in its own 
area and discuss them in more substantive terms. I have chosen 
merely to touch on some of the criteria that can be used to assess 
the validity of programs and their accomplishments. 

That is all that I have pre pared for my general opening remarks. 
In the first of the NIH appropriations before you, which is a general 
appropriation, three items are covered: 

(1) The general operations of the National Institutes of Health; 

The Division of Biologie Standards; and 

(3) The Division of General Medical Science. 

These are described in considerable detail in the congressional 
justification. 

Senator Hitt. Before you get into anything specific, let me ask you 
a question. I take it from your statement and my reaction to your 
statement that you feel that the funds that have been given to the 
Institutes of Health over the recent years have been w ell and wise ly 
expended and they have been sound investments from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer; is that correct? 

Dr. SHANNON. Indeed I do. 

Senator Hitu. They 2 ave paid off well? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, si 


BUDGET INCREASES JUSTIFIED 


Senator Hitt. Every year, as you know, the Congress has increased 
vour budget estimates. I judge from your report that that action 
of the Congress has been well justified by the results that you have 
obtained from these additional funds; is that correct? 

Dr. SHannon. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. In line with the trend you are developing, I know 
the charge was made a year ago that these additional funds were 
given to NIH that it was more than NIH could absorb. Do I under- 
stand you to say this is simply not true, you have been able to absorb 
them and economically and effectively use them? 

Dr. SHANNON. We will have certain balances. At the present 
time, I think they will amount to approximately $5 million. The 
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funds which have been utilized have been utilized very effectively, 
and the presence of these balances does not in any way reflect the 
material judgment that we bring to bear on the decision to make 
grants or withhold grants. The balances appear in certain appro- 
priations, but not in others. 

Senator Breuer. Along that line, there was the claim there were only 
a certain number of qualified doctors and scientists throughout the 
country and possibly throughout the world and if these additional 
sums were appropriated it would rob communities of needed medical 
care from doctors that they had in these communities. Has this 
resulted? Are you robbing the communities around the United States 
of doctors who could better serve their communities instead of bring- 
ing them into NIH, either directly or by grant? 

Dr. SHannon. If in the long run medical research expands at the 
rate it has expanded during the past 4 or 5 years and at the same time 
attention is not given to the needs for medical education, our programs 
would in fact tend to minimize the number of new physicians to enter 
the practice of medicine. But this is something that would appear 
as a consequence of 5 or 10 years of inattention to the needs of medical 
education, rather than as a result of any action within any given year, 
such as any action we have taken during this current year. I do not 
believe, sir, that to date our programs have limited the availability 
of medical practitioners for the care of people. I believe that the 
benefits of the new research findings, on the other hand, results in 
benefit to our people. 


MORE PATIENTS TREATED 


Senator Hiiu. Is it not true that with the duties of research, you 
have made it possible for one doctor to do so much more in the treat- 
ment of his patients than he could a few years ago? Take the matter 
of pneumonia, tuberculosis, influenza. Now, due to research, one 
doctor can do so much more than he could have done a few years ago. 

Dr. SHannon. I believe so. I would not like to try to analyze 
precisely what the causes are, but I would point to striking examples 
of change in the practice of medicine. With the newer and more 
effective therapeutic agents, for example, I doubt if many patients 
today are admitted to a hospital for lobar pneumonia; and the treat- 
ment consists of treatment of 2 to 3 days as compared with 2 to 3 
weeks before the agents were available. 

I would point to the occurrence of a situation throughout the coun- 
try which finds tuberculosis sanitariums in the process of being closed 
down as no longer being needed. 

Senator Hitt. The Government itself has closed down some of 
these sanitariums. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. I think one could go through many areas 
of medicine and point out the striking advances and the sharp impact 
these have had on the practice of medicine. It is not only the medical 
advances that are available to our people, but actually the way the 
physician makes those advances available. We have seen the de- 
velopment of group clinics, we have seen the broad development of 
office practice as opposed to the largely home-visit type of practice 
on the part of our general practitioners. 

In other words, the changes that have taken place over the past 10 
or 15 years subsequent to World War II have significantly modified 
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the type of medical aid that is available to our people and have gone a 
long way toward modifying the mechanisms through which the new 
agents are brought to the people. There is no doubt that very large 
changes in medical practice can be laid at the door of research. 

However, to say all of these changes come from medical research 
would be an oversimplification. There are many other things that are 
operative that are far beyond my ability to analyze. 

Senator Hitu. Many of these changes are due to medical research. 
You do have, as you say, other factors. We have had many changes 
in many ways, but many of these changes are due to medical research. 
Is that not true? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. The bulk of them are. I just do not 
want to claim for medical research the credit for all of our health 
advances. 

Senator Hii. But you have said the bulk. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Of course, we have a growing population. I think this census will 
show between 1950 and 1960 the American population has grown by 
some 30 million young people. That represents problems, too, in 
terms of the needs for doctors, nurses, and other medical personnel. 
Is that not true? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir; and I think some of the implications of this 
population growth are very well covered in a report entitled ‘‘Physi- 
cians for Growing America,” in which there has been an attempt to 
identify the medical problems of the future, to assess how medical and 
public health services can best be delivered to our people. 

While this is not our primary NIH responsibility, nonetheless we 
cannot help being deeply concerned that the fruits of research be 
delivered to the people at the fastest possible rate. 

I would hope that as time goes on, intensive consideration will be 
given to the problem of fully effective application of the frvits of 
research, which in final analysis comes back in no small measure to 
the problems of our medical schools—in terms of their size, the 
number of physicians they turn out, and, at least as important if not 
more important, the quality of physicians that are graduated. 

These problems—although not, as I say, our primary responsi- 
bility—do give us deep cause for concern. 

Senator Hriu. Then, of course, in your medical research you have a 
team composed of a good many people besides doctors. You have 
your physical and biochemical scientists represented, biologists, and 
representations from other sciences, is that not true, rather than just 
strictly the doctors in the sciences of medicine? 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OTHER SCIENCES 


Dr. SHaAnNon. That is true. If you make a breakdown of re- 
sponsible scientists and look at their origin in terms of their training 
something in excess of 50 percent of them are not physicians but are 
derived from our graduate schools—as you pointed out—being 
chemists, pharmacologists, physicists, and the like. 

As medical research has evolved in the past 10 years—as medicine 
has advanced and as it becomes more possible to make measurements 
of precision in relation to the various states that characterize disease— 
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it has become possible for many scientists who were heretofore con- 
sidered university scientists now to become deeply concerned with 
medical research. This shows up in the distribution of NIH grants. 
Some 10 years ago, the grants that went to scientists at colleges of 
arts and sciences were very few. I do not recall the figure at the 
present time, but it is on the order of 50 to 80 percent which are now 
awarded to scientists in nonmedical environments. 

This shows an increase in the ability to develop new knowledge 
through the simple increase in the number of scientists who are willing 
to address themselves to these serious problems. More importantly, 
it brings to the problems of medical research wholly new skills that 
heretofore were not available. I think the expansion of the base, 
both the qualitative and quantitative, augurs very well for the advance- 
ment of future medical research. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Senator Hriu. In that connection, how have your training pro- 
grams worked out? 

Dr. SHannon. The training programs have worked out very well. 
You might wish to discuss one of them in detail with Dr. Heller. 
These programs, as you know, are under continuous study and the 
effectiveness of our training programs is well exemplified by a recent 
study in the Cancer Institute. They went back over their entire 
handling of cancer fellowships in order to determine whether these 
individuals were now productively engaged following completion of 
their training. 

In the first place, they had replies from something in excess of 95 
percent of the former fellows. This is important because it indicates 
that, having had a fellowship, these individuals had sufficient concern 
for science to take the time and trouble to fill out a fairly detailed 
questionnaire and send it in to Dr. Heller. 

I do not recall the precise figures, but something in excess of 85 
percent of all the fellows cont: ained in this program were still engaged 
either full time or substantially full time in academic medicine, either 
in research or a combination of research and teaching. 

I think that this record of accomplishment is an outstanding one, 
and it confirms the results of similar surveys we have had by other 
institutes over the past 4 or 5 years. It indicates that the individuals 
who are selected for advanced training and who are supported by 
public funds do in fact put their new skills to use in the fields for which 
they are supported. This is very gratifying to know, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You have had more applications for training than 
you have been able to act on, have you not? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, si 

Senator Hitu. In alien words, you have not had the funds to meet 
all the applications you have had? 

Dr. SHannon. We have not met all approved applications; no, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You may continue, Doctor. 


GorGcas MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


Dr. SHannon. I want to make only one further point, I trust 
it will be possible for you to explore with the Institute personnel 
the effectiveness of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. This Labora- 
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tory was established as a corporation by the Congress in 1930. At 
the present time it gets the bulk of its support through the appropria- 
tion to the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 
Last year the authorization for its appropriation was increased from 
$150,000 to $250,000 for operating expenses, and the Department 
included a minimum request for authorized construction, renovations, 
and equipment of $250,000. 

The House action resulted in a cutback of $350,000 in this request. 
We feel there may have been some misunderstanding of the role of the 
Gorgas Hospital in relation to our own direct field laboratory, which 
is also in the Isthmus of Panama. It may have appeared to the House 
subcommittee that these two laboratories were duplicative rather 
than consisting of an organized complementary operation. 

I do not propose to discuss this in detail, but I call it to the com- 
mittee’s attention and do hope they will inquire into this when Dr. 
Andrews testifies. 

Senator Hiri. The House cut you how much? 

Dr. SHANNON. $350,000. 

Senator Hitt. You are asking for restoration? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiitu. Who testifies to the justification? 

Dr. SHANNON. Dr. Justin Andrews. This item is contained in the 
appropriation for allergy and infectious diseases, but was identified for 
special consideration in the House action, with the net effect of a 
direct cut in the amount of $350,000. We feel that the Gorgas 
Laboratory is one of the better field laboratories of the country, one 
that has a high tradition of accomplishme nt over the years. In point 
of fact, the excellence of the Gorgas Laboratory was one of the primary 
factors that led us to establish our own Middle American Research 
Unit within the Canal Zone as a complementary activity. So we are 
seriously distressed at the inability of this laboratory to acquire mod- 
ern facilities that would enhance the excellence of the program they 
have conducted over the years. 

Senator Braue. I see what the House has said, but I understood 
your statement to be that the other doctor would testify specifically 
on that station. Is that correct, for the restoration? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brste. Then I would think, Mr. Chairman, any other 
questions should be directed to Dr. Andrews. 

Dr. SHannon. I am quite prepared to answer any questions that 
relate to the total appropriations request, except | would hope that 
the Division of Medical Sciences could be held for Dr. Halsey Hunt 
to present since it contains the major training grant section within 
the general appropriations. 

Senator H1itu. You have made a splendid statement all to the effect 
that the funds we have given you have been wisely and well expended 
in the cause of medical research and in the public interest. 


INCREASED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


I have a statement here going back to 1950 and bringing it up to 
date, and in most every one of these instances, as you know, we have 
increased the budget estimates. Your testimony certainly confirmed 
the wisdom of the Congress in these estimates. They have brought 
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forth good fruit and they have been wisely and well expended; is that 
not true? 

Dr. SHannon. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. Doctor, last year, as you may recall, we put some 
funds in the bill for the Primate Colony. Would you care to address 
yourself to that? 

Dr. SHANNON. Senator Hill, those funds were contained within the 
Heart Institute, and perhaps it would be more helpful for Dr. Watt, 
who has conducted the negotiations, to speak to that. 

Senator Hitu. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Dr. SHANNON. No, sir. 

Senator Hitu. Is there any comment on the fund we put in for 
some clinical centers? What progress has been made and what has 
been the result of those centers? 

Dr. SHannon. Senator Hill, this has been a very challenging and I 
think profitable activity during the past year. Incidentally, there is 
a report that has been brought up to date on those centers. If you 
wish, we can submit it for the record. 

I can describe this activity for you very briefly. As the result of 
the action of the Congress, we established a group within the Division 
of General Medical Sciences to explore mechanisms for the develop- 
ment of this new program. The program envisioned the establish- 
ment of a limited number of broad clinical resources, noncategorical 
in nature, that would supply the opportunity for the qu: alitative type 
of clinical investigation that requires very careful control of patients. 

The budget item set aside for this was $3 million, and the general 
thought was that this could perhaps be utilized for the establishment 
of some six of these clinical resources. 

A committee was organized as a subgroup of our National Advisory 
Health Council and the program possibilities were explored. The 
reaction of the medical community to the availability of funds for 
such a purpose was one of the more surprising things that happened 
during the past year. It turned out that the need for resources for 
controlled clinical study was felt by many university groups, and they 
made their needs known. We recognized that the ability of the pro- 
gram to initiate some six or seven of these resources which would de- 
pend on the ability of institutions to move very rapidly within the 
1960 budget year. Yet we had by January 1, 1960, some 18 institu- 
tions which had made formal application by very detailed letter. 
These institutions all received project site visits. 

For the NIH, the Executive Secretary of the reviewing group was 
Dr. Whedon, who has special competence in using the kind of clinical 
metabolic research units that were being proposed. Dr. Stanley Ben- 
nett chaired the subcommittee of the National Advisory Health 
Council. The advisers visited all of the applying institutions and 
agreed that all, save two, really deserved some support—these two 
not because of lack of excellence, but because of certain characteristics 
of the environment, that made placement of such resources there 
beyond the definitions of the program. 


INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS SUPPORTED 


At the present time, I believe some seven or eight institutions have 
been informed that a grant will be available to them, and that the 
precise amounts of these grants are now in the process of negotiation. 
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What will be supplied to each institution will be the resources that 
will permit it to handle in a quantitative fashion somewhere between 
15 and 25 patients at any given period of time. These patients will 
be contained in a general geographic area within a hospital that will 
be structurally par ‘ticularly well suited to observe patients in a highly 
qualitative way. The units will not be used for the care of individuals 
as sick indiv iduals, but rather will be used for providing observational 
space for patients during those periods of time when these very critical 
applications must be made. 

The research that will be performed on these individuals will be 
supported from projects which are derived from the several Institutes 
In other words, at any one time, this research facility might contain 
for nutrition studies special patients who have cancer. They might 
contain special patients with cardiovascular disease for studies on 
diuretics and so on. 

The units will be used for certain endocrine studies and certain 
studies that relate to more detailed understanding of the processes 
related to the diabetic state. 

In other words, the units will be a resource that will permit a type 
of study that has heretofore not been possible. We feel that all of 
these centers will be fully operative by the first of the year. 

I think the experience that we have acquired and will acquire 
through the negotiations leading to these grants and the initial 6 to 
8 months of operation will give us a very sound base for estimating 
what this need may be on a national basis and how it could best be 
satisfied. The program has gotten off to a very good start. It has 
required extensive negotiation because it is a type “of program which, 
as you know, he retofore we have not embarked on. 

FUTURE INCREASE NEEDED 

Senator Hitu. You spoke about the experience to date. Would 
you say from that experience to date or would it be reasonable to 
assume that an increased amount should be made available for the 
coming fiscal year? 

Dr. SHannon. I would put it this way, Senator Hill. An increased 
amount in this general area of support certainly will be required. 
How rapidly we will acquire data permitting us to make a factual 
statement on the total need is at the moment undetermined. I would 
hope with the completion of these negotiations and from the studies 
that will stem from them, we will be better able to appraise the total 
need. At the moment, we cannot appraise this need. 

Senator Hii. As you go further you will have this information? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. And you are moving foreward with responsible prog- 
ress and yet doing a thorough job at it; is that not true? 

Dr. SHannon. That is correct. 

Senator Hitu. We spoke a little while ago about training grants. 
With respect to the advanced training grants to which you were able 
to convert one-third of the program this year with increased funds 
provided by the Congress, have you noted in the bill for some years 
authority i in certain programs to make advances in the current year 
charged in succeeding appropriations? 

Dr. SHannon. I did not get the thrust of that question. 
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Senator Hiiti. With respect to the advanced training grants which 
you were able to convert one-third of the program this year with 
increased funds provided by the Congress, have you noted in the bill 
for some years authority in certain programs to make advances in the 
current year to be charged to the succeeding year’s appropriations? 

Dr. SHANNON. The situation to which you refer is this: Charac- 
teristically, with our older training grants, the payment was from 
appropriations that were derived in the year of their use. 

In other words, the 1961 appropriation would support the cost of 
those programs during fiscal year 1961. We have found over the 
past few years, late appropriations and late apportionments, that not 
infrequently, it was far into the fiscal year—as late as September or 
October and in one year November—before we had precise knowledge 
of the funds that were authorized to be expended during that fiscal 
year. 

The late availability of these funds resulted in difficulties in aequir- 
ing staff in the training programs and difficulty in recruiting the most 
suitable people for the training program. In last year’s appropriation, 
we moved up one-third of these training programs so that payment 
would be made during May or June of 1 tiseal year for expenditure 
during the subsequent fiscal year. This permitted the schools to plan 
their training programs within the same cycle as the academic eycle. 
This resulted in tremendous help, including the acquisition of com- 
petent staff, and it gave the institutions a much broader choice of 
students who would accept the training. We expect eventually to 
do this with all of our training programs so the schools will have 
financing in May for expenditure during the forthcoming fiscal year. 
The budget before you does not propose the extension of this concept 
during 1961. 

SOCIAL SECURITY PROVISION 


Senator Hixu. I had particular reference to the provision on page 37 
of the bill dealing with social security which reads: 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 of the 
current fiscal year, payments to States under titles I, IV, V, X, and XIV, respec- 
tively, of the Social Security Act, as amended, for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be necessary, the obligations incurred 
and the expenditures made thereunder for payments under each of such titles to 
be charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year. 

[ wonder if such a paragraph applying to the NIH as we now have 
it applying to the social security would be helpful to you, having in 
mind that you say you do not get these staffs together overnight, 

Dr. SHannon. This would be very helpful with the programs that 
are ongoing to the present time. It would, of course, not solve the 
problem for such programs as the Congress may add to the present 
program. 

If I understand these words—and I might say that I get fouled up 
when I try to grasp the full implication of some of these laws—the 
basic concept here is that the cost to the Government is the same under 
any one of these systems, whether the payment be made in May or 
June for the succeeding year, or whether it is made after the next 
appropriation. I think, Senator Hill, it would be our feeling that the 
best way to do it is to make available ‘the funds as an appropriation for 
expenditure during the last month or two of the fiscal year, knowing 
they are to be used by the schools in the subsequent fiscal years 
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Senator Hitu. To be used by the schools in the subsequent fiscal 
year? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes. The commitment is made, but payment can 
well be made at a later date, so this is not an item of cost to the 
Government. This is a modification of administrative devices pri- 
marily aimed at making the job the schools are asked to do simpler for 
them to do in a highly effective manner. 

Senator Hitu. Then such authority would be desirable from the 
standpoint of the NIH and from the standpoint of the schools which 
are carrying on the training program? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, you would like to see that authority 
granted in the bill? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLtorr. Dr. Shannon, I have some questions with respect 
to some of the operations of NIH which I do not quite understand. 
Do you have a Dr. Masur with you? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator At.orr. Is he in the room? 


D>. SHANNON. No, sir. 


SELECTION OF NIH PATIENTS 


Senator ALLorr. Would you mind telling me how the patients who 
are accepted at NIH are selected? 

Dr. SHANNON. Precedent on the acceptance of any patient is the 
establishment of a research program within one or another of the 
Institutes that requires human material for studies. Clinical mate- 
rial is then sought which will satisfy the needs of the research study. 
The studies themselves in general are outlined in quarterly or semi- 
annual bulletins that go to the physicians in the general area of 
Washington and the adjacent States who then, knowing what the 
research programs are in general, will refer patient material to one of 
the Institutes. 

Senator ALLorr. Let’s stop right there and interject a question. 
Why is this circulation made only in Washington and the adjoining 
States? 

Dr. SHannon. In point of fact, it is not, but the bulk goes to the 
adjoining States. This is published and widespread actually on a 
national basis, but we know as a matter of fact that a lot of the 
material that will be needed—a lot of the human material, human 
patients that will be needed for study—require very long-term followup 
with the common diseases, such as cardiovascular systems, cancer, and 
the like. The ability to follow a person for perhaps 5 or 10 years 
subsequent to the acute observations is one of the important charac- 
teristics of many of our studies. Consequently, the availability of 
the patient subsequent to the period of hospitalization is one of the 
important factors that relates to whether or not a patient is or is not 
admitted. In point of fact, we are accepting patients from all States 
in the Union. 

TOTAL PATIENTS ADMITTED 


Senator ALLorr. Do you have any study indicating the number of 
patients admitted and what States they have been admitted from? 
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Dr. SHannon. I do not have it with me. 

Senator ALLorr. Could you supply it for the record for the period 
of the last 5 years? 

Dr. SHANNON. This we would be glad to do. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH CLINICAL CENTER 


Geographic distribution of discharge d patients by fiscal year 


| | | 
Fiscal Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Total 
| year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 | 


Connecticut 3 8 | 9 11 16 | 21 | 68 
Maine 1 ia 4 | 3 2 | 10 
Massachusetts 3 17 | 6 11 20 16 | 73 
New Hampshire 3 | 2 4 4 1 14 
thode Island ; 3 : | 6 | 6 8 23 
Vermont 2 2 l 3 | 2 3 13 

Total New England States 8 34 18 39 51 51 201 
New Jersey 8 26 23 48 67 100 | 272 
New York 19 17 52 77 | 106 110 | 411 
Pennsylvania 38 63 110 130 | 163 236 | 745 

Total Middle Atlantic States 65 141 185 255 336 446 1, 428 
Tllinois. { 18 | 20 | l4 11 30 127 
Indiana 2 12 1] 15 2 28 93 
Michigan ‘ t 21 23 20 | 29 30 127 
Ohio 9 | 13 35 | 38 | 38 66 199 
Wisconsin-_-.- 1 I £ | 1 | 7 8 22 


Total East North Central 























States. s 20 | 65 93 8&8 | 140 162 568 
| 
Iowa eee 2 | 2 6 7 | 2 1 | 23 
Kansas_. ial 3 | d | 1) | 12 | 13 | S 53 
Minnesota __- eee 3 | 3 7 | 1 14 | 31 
Missouri 5 | 11 8 15 13 52 
Nebraska. - -- Spans ] 4 | 3 | 10 | 5 | 23 
North Dakota__-- ae 2 | 2] { { 3 15 
South Dakota-. ph iaawaniotn | ] 2 | 2 | 1 6 
Total West North Central | | 
States__ — 5 20 39 | 43 48 48 203 
Maryland Lancembieicies 262 491 | 553 699 | 807 | 769 | 3, 581 
South Carolina_-_- eres 4 13 28 | 40 41 | 67 | 193 
Virginia ‘ es ekin 121 240 | 335 | 422 504 574 | 2, 196 
West Virginia.---. | 12 | 42 S4 100 124 | 175 | 537 
Delaware = es geese dl bid GME alison 2 $ 4 4 5 | 19 
District of Columbia. 295 48! | 511 | 573 | 635 | 559| 3, 054 
Florida... i du 6 13 28 52 | 60 | 80 239 
iO ae nde ceel 6 6 | 11 12 26 37 98 
North Oarolina. « « ....~<.<ccx: 9 | 18 | 34 55 | 85 107 308 
Total South Atlantic States._| 715 1, 306 1, 588 | 1, 957 | 2, 286 2, 373 10, 225. 
BIAORIA 3. 5isss0 Sicthnse sed 6 23 23 44 44 | 45 185 
Ne | 8 16 31 38 29 b2 184 
Mississippi--- iat a ee l 4 6 3 1 15 
EIN A. 3 cid deo sieneeced 9 20 26 30 38 | 49 172 
Total East South Central 
er ae 23 60 | 84 118 114 | 157 556 
IS Lintbinm teecehiane 2 4 8 4 2 12 32 
RS ccd ocd dint nism’ 4 4 8 1 7 7 31 
| Ee eee ee ene, 1 7 3 é 3 17 
DORRD . nin 6. - iw nntesncst en scent 6 7 9 16 14 23 r 75 
Total West South Central 
States....... re | 12 16 32 24 26 45 155 
SS ee a SS, | FSS > OO 
Arizona_. ee en cal ‘ocala 4 | 7 y 6 26 
nS ene ee ae Sina 3 8 6 2 3 10 32 
Idaho _. , nated : 1 1 5 1 3 2 13 
Montana.......--.-- sep edneleeuageeuep Bidadapinel-sachubene 2 2 6 
I pa el aac aig Eearstemninn Bite et 1 3 1 St ctimmaeke 7 
gl. eee a 2 Etec 6 5 12 26 
iain in chenesn ee teins Dil. cecnadeslexereenee satan he 3 2 6 
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Geographic distribution of discharged patients by fiscal year—Continued 





l acai i ta l l l 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal Total 


year 1954 | year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 | 





VES vcSees ein weeik a ao sae ee J | 3 

2a a ani a s iaitndalitiiegl - = aii 

| 

Total Mountain States...__--| 7 13 20 | 17 | 28 | 34 | 119 
CR asx ccetecetbabadast 2 4 11 13 | 18 20 | 68 
Oregon... ; | 5 % 5 | 15 | 9 7 41 
Washington-. 4 3 10 6 15 | 38 
| —_— | os -_-—_— — + | — | —- - — —— ———_—_— ~ 
Total Pacific States. .......- 7 8 | 19 | 38 | 33 | 42 147 
Alaska 1 | 1 | 1 2 6 
Puerto Rico. | l 2 | 3 
Total Territories...........--| 1 1 | 2 | 9 
Canada inks ae Ee rd 1 | l 1 4 | 7 6 | 20 
Other. . ; | 3 | 2 | 15 5 | 18 | 17 | 60 
Total other._... eae { 3 16 | 9 25 23 | 80 
Total discharges_-_.- , | 866 | 1, €67 | 2,095 | 2, 589 3, 089 | 3, 386 13, 692 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT NIH TREATMENT 


Senator ALLorr. I am particularly concerned because in the fore- 
part of this year—and I might say in an informal manner this same 
thing has occurred before—I referred to the National Institutes of 
Health. I have a little correspondence here. I have a letter originally 
from my own sister in Pueblo, Colo., concerning a man whom | have 
known of almost all my life. The man’s name is Arthur M. Garrett. 
On February 2 of this year, he wrote to me asking me about the NIH. 
His affliction, as I understand it, is Parkinson’s disease. 

On February 4, | wrote Dr. Jack Masur, the Director of Clinical 
Research, and said: 

I have been advised that the case history and all necessary papers have been 
submitted for your consideration in the case of Arthur M. Garrett of Pueblo, 
Colo., for his admission to the National Institutes of Health. Although I am 
not personally acquainted with Mr. Garrett, my family has known him for a long 
time. I am confident that his application will be considered most carefully and 
it is my hope this request can be granted. I would appreciate your keeping me 
fully advised. 

I wrote to Mr. Garrett on the same day telling him I wrote to the 
National Institutes of Health. On February 5 | received a copy of a 
letter written by Dr. Masur to Dr. Dwight B. Shaw, Pueblo Clinic 
Building, 702 North Main Street, Pueblo, Colo., reading as follows: 

I regret to inform you that we do not have an active study to which this patient 
could be admitted. We appreciate your interest in our research program and 
hope that you will continue to keep us in mind when you have a patient in whom 
you think we might have some interest. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jack Masur, M.D. 
Then I had a letter from Dr. Masur, dated February 10, reading: 


Thank you for your letter of February 4 concerning the possible admission to 
the Clinical Center of Arthur M. Garrett, 615 Dittmer, Pueblo, Colo. Mr. 
Garrett was referred to us by Dr. Shaw on January 27, 1960. The medical infor- 
mation provided by Dr. Shaw was carefully reviewed by our clinical investigators 
on the staff of our National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 
I am sorry to tell you that it has been determined that this patient’s condition is 
not suitable for admission to any of our current research programs. We have 
written to Dr. Shaw to inform him of our decision. 
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As you may know, this institution was authorized solely for research and 
therefore cannot function as a general diagnostic treatment hospital. Therefore, 
we must reject each year many persons whose illnesses do not meet the require- 
ments of our program needs. We appreciate your interest and we are sorry we 
cannot be of help to Mr. Garrett. 

The rest of my correspondence is to Dr. Shaw and to Mr. Garrett. 

I want to refer back to the letter which went back to Dr. Shaw in 
Pueblo, which was as follows: 

I regret to inform you that we do not have an active study to which this patient 
could be admitted. We appreciate your interest in our research program and 
hope you will continue to keep us in mind when you have a patient in whom you 
may think we may have some interest. 

I don’t know how in the world the NIH could expect cooperation 
or anything else from a doctor who had referred a patient to them 
and received this sort of an abrupt and preemptory, undisclosing, un- 
. . o . Y . ny ‘ ‘ 
informative answer from the Director of your Clinical Center. Could 
you answer that for me? 

Dr. SHANNON. First, Senator Allott, I agree the letter was abrupt, 
but to the point. 

Senator AtLorr. Do you think it conveyed any iota of intelligence 
to the doctor who referred it to the NIH? 

Dr. SHannon. Usually, I believe, when physicians are answered in 
relation to patients they refer, certain enclosures go with the letter, 
I would first wish to know whether such an enclosure outlining the 
content of the programs did or did not go. 

Senator AtLorr. The letter does not indicate anything was enclosed 
with it. 

Dr. SHannon. This I will have to find out about. 

Senator ALLorr. Here is a copy of the letter and you are welcome 
to look at the whole file. This is a Thermo-Fax copy that I have, 
and nothing in it indicates that any enclosures were made. 

Dr. SHANNON. I cannot comment on the abruptness, Senator. 
Quite frankly, sir, I think if I had received that letter I would not 
have liked it. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING ADMITTANCE TO NIH 


I will say, with reference to Dr. Masur and the others who accept 
and reject patients, that they try to be supportive to the patients who 
are referred to them and responsive to the physicians who refer them. 
At times we obviously do not do a perfect job. But the crux of this 
matter is the statement that we did not have at that time a research 
program to which this patient could be admitted. I think the action 
was sound and direct, but I think the letter may have been poorly 
constructed. 

Senator ALLotrr. With $400 million, of course it is impossible for 
me, not being a medical man and not having access to the records 
that Dr. Shaw sent to the NIH—even if I had access I probably 
could not make a determination—but with $400 million being spent 
out there each year, I would have to see and I would want justified 
for me the fact that no appropriate research effort was being carried 
on in the field of Parkinson’s disease. 

Dr. SHannon. That is a misconception of our program, Senator. 
In the first place, something in excess of 80 percent of our funds are 
not spent by us in Bethesda, but support research in non-Federal 
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institutions. It is true that we operate, as part of our own research 
activity in Bethesda, a clinical research facility called the Clinical 
Center. It has a bed capacity of 500. With the normal utilization 
of those beds, this means at any one point in time we will probably 
have about 400 patients. These beds are allocated among all of the 
Institutes. The disease to which you refer would be of interest 
primarily to our Neurological Institute. It has allocated to its 
research program some 75 beds. These are divided into 3 services 
of 25 beds each. One of these services has to do with surgical neurol- 
ogy. A second service relates to the special senses, particularly in 
relation to difficulties of blindness and deafness. The re maining 25 
beds are allocated to the area of medical neurology. Thus this man 
to whom you refer is competing for one of 25 beds in our Bethesda 
institution that relates to the field of medical neurology. 

The programs that are under study there relate primarily to con- 
vulsive disease and neuromuscular disease. We do not now have an 
active program in Parkinson’s disease. 

The $400 million that was referred to includes more than $200 
million in research grants to medical schools and universities. Under 
many of these grants, patients are studied. Some of them may include 
clinical study of Parkinson’s disease. But we, of course, do not 
control either patient acceptance or the fields of study in those areas 
where we support the research activity by grants. 


ORIGINATING AREAS OF PATIENTS 


Senator ALLotr. To the extent that you draw exclusively on the 
Washington, D.C., area and the immediate ly surrounding States—— 

Dr. SHANNON. I did not mean to give vou the impression we draw 
exclusively from this area. Roughly 25 percent of our patients will 
be from areas quite distant. I say the bulk of our patients, nearly 
80 percent—because of the nature of the studies, requiring long-term 
followup—will be drawn from the District of Columbia and neighbor- 
ing States. 

Senator AL.Lotr. Is there any reason why the decision should be 
made here that people away from here cannot be made available for 
long-term followup and study? Why should the great majority of 
the rest of the country be barred from whatever beneficial effects this 
research and clinical aspect can do for other people in the country 
simply because they happen to reside further away? It might be 
that they might also be available for followups and why should this 
Institute make an arbitrary decision that they would not be? 

Dr. SHANNON. Let me clarify our position. In the first place we 
do not make an arbitrary decision that these patients are not available, 
let me give a very specific example. 

In any field—heart, mental health, and the like—the residence of a 
patient within our Clinical Center is for a relatively short period of 
time. But the duration of study is a long period of time. When I 
say the duration of study, I do not mean that the patient will be seen 
in 6 months, or once a year, but sometimes as often as twice a week 
and certainly as often as once a month. In such cases, acceptance of 
patients into the Clinical Center for a day or two and then returning 
him to his community is at the discretion of the physican conducting 
the research. For the primary purpose of his activity is not medic al 
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care. The patient must receive good medical care, but this is purely 
incidental. The purpose of the physician investigator’s activities 
and the support of his program is is provide new knowledge which in 
turn is available to all American people. We attempt to acquire that 
knowledge in the most economical way, both in terms of the funds 
expended and in terms of the competence and capability of our staff. 

It is just not reasonable to attempt to conduct certain of our 
programs with pateints who are not readily accessible. In fact, we 
are excluded from undertaking certain things we might otherwise 
wish to do because of this fact. Our judgments, Senator Allott, are 
not arbitrary. They are highly professional in nature—judgments 
that relate to the type of study patients that are essential to the 
conduct of the type of research that is authorized by the Congress, 

Senator ALtorr. Would you see that Dr. Shaw is provided with a 
medically intelligent answer? And I will say that my file is completely 
open to vou or any of vour staff if vou wish to look at it. , 


REQUESTS FOR ADMISSION TO NIH 


Senator Hriu. I am glad that Senator Allott raised this question. 
I do not mind saving that I have a good many requests from time to 
time from constituents and also from friends, since I happen to be 
chairman of the subcommittee, with reference to admission to NIH: 

Is it not true that-vou have to bear in mind with $400 million that a 
good many millions go to your training programs? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Hityi. Of the good many millions that go to direct research, 
much of the larger part goes to research institutions throughout the 
country, all the way from New England to California. Is that not 
right? 

Dr. SHannon. That is correct. 

Senator Hriu. Your operations at Bethesda at the National Insti- 

tutes of Health are a relatively small part of the overall medical 
research operations; is that not right? It is what is known as the 
intramural program in contradistinction to beyond the walls in the 
funds that go to universities all the way from Harvard and we spoke 
earlier about Dr. Heller going to Sloan Kettering. You have good 
schools in Colorado taking part in some of these programs, and we 
go to all of the States and out into California. 
- Your admission of patients is based not on any proposition of the 
clinical treatment of that individual patient, but rather whether or 
not that patient has such a disease or disability, or whatever scientific 
term you might use, that might offer some opportunity of ¢ ontributing 
to some partic ‘ular research program that you happen to be carrying 
out at that time; is that not right? 

Dr. SHannon. That is correct. 

Senator Hixx. As I said, I am glad the Senator raised the question, 
because I am constantly mee ting with that problem which is a very 
natural thing. 

Senator ALtorr. I just want to say that I am and always have been 
perfectly aware of the nature of the Institutes. I am aware that the 
National Institutes of Health is not a treatment facility in the sense 
that a general hospital is. It is a clinical hospital, is it not? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. 
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PATIENT ACCESS TO TREATMENT 


Senator AuLorr. And the effort is not only to find new ways and 
new methods of treatme nts, but also to help the patient. 

Last year for the National Institutes of Health we appropriated 
$400 million. My people in Colorado are concerned that that is their 
money. They feel that they should have some access to the benefits 
of the clinical treatments, if that is what you want to call them, 
research if that is what you want to call it, of the Institute. 

This is the only point I do want to make, except I did want to take 
this one case history and say I thought the doctor showed just a 
little bit less than consideration for another professional man. 

Dr. SHANNON. With this, I agree, sir. I know I should not belabor 
the point, but I must emphasize that the benefit that a patient de- 
rives from residence in a clinical center (and this is considerable at 
times) is purely a secondary thing. The primary determination of 
who shall be or shall not be admitted will always have to be the extent 
to which he has a disease or condition that is needed for study and 
(in terms of chronic illness, which most of our patients have where a 
long-term followup is concerned) the continuing availability of the 
individual for further study over the years. If we depart from these 
conventions as the basic criteria for admission, then I think we destroy 
one of the primary purposes of the National Institutes of Health and 
we will not achieve our ends. 

Senator Auuorr. I understand that, but the decision in this case 
was apparently pot made on any of those, except from what little 
Dr. Masur said, that they are not carrying on any research in this 
area at this time. 

Dr. SHannon. This is quite important. 

Senator AutLorr. It might be important, but with $125 million, it 
is difficult to understand why there is no research going on in Parkin- 
son’s disease. 

Dr. Suannon. There is. 

Senator ALtLorr. His letter can only lead to none. 

Dr. SHannon. In our institution. 

Senator Hiri. Are you telling us that there is research going on in 
Parkinson’s disease, but it is going on at some other research institute 
with the help of grants from NIH? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. But not going on at your clinical center at NIH? 
Is that right? 

DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTEE INSTITUTIONS 


Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir; that is right. Senator Allott might be 
interested in a rundown of our grantee institutions and their distribu- 
tion across the country. Perhaps having raised this question, this 
might be very illuminating. 

Senator Hitu. May I say I am glad the Senator raised the question. 
I realize that many at the Institute are ver vy, very busy men just like 
the Members of the Senate, but I think from the standpoint of the 
Institutes and the support of the people throughout the United States 
we cannot be too careful when a request is made, in making very ¢ lear 
why that request cannot be granted. As I understand the procedure, 
now, when a request for admission is made that request must be 
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supported by a statement of the doctor which is a diagnosis of the 
case or a clinical finding of the case by the doctor and the more com- 
plete answer that can be given to that request, the better it would 
be for the NIH and the friends of the NIH. 

Dr. SHanNoN. Senator Hill, I could not agree more. 

Senator Hiti. Do you have any other questions, Senator Allott? 

Senator Attorr. I have no other questions. 

Senator Hiti. Do you have anything else you would like to add, 
Dr. Shannon? 

Dr. SHANNON. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. We usually go through with our witnesses as their 
items appear chronologically in the bill, but I understand you have 
some who have to be out of town tomorrow for some particular 
urgency. Do you have any particular suggestions? 

Dr. SHannon. I would suggest that the committee hear Dr. Hunt, 
Dr. Heller, and Dr. Felix and then inte rrupt at that time, probably in 
the afternoon, to put in Dr. Andrews and Dr. Masland. I would 
suggest Dr. Hunt as the next witness. 


GENERAL RESEARCH AND SERVICES, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GEN- 
ERAL MEDICAL SCIENCES; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. 
SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For the activities of the National Institutes of Health, not otherwise provided 
for, including research fellowships and grants for research projects and training 
grants pursuant to section 301 of the Act; regulation and preparation of biologie 
products, and conduct of research related thereto; and grants of therapeutic and 
chemical substances for wR ing <a” and research ; [$45,994,000] $47,260,000: 
Provided, That funds advanced to the National Institutes of Health management 
fund from appropriations included in this Act shall be available for purchase of 
not to exceed [fifteen] ten passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; (not 
to exceed $2,500 for entertainment of visiting scientists when specifically approved 
by the Surgeon General;] and erection of temporary structures: Provided further, 
That all appropriations made to the Public Health Service in this Act, and avail- 
able for research or training projects, may be expended pursuant to contracts 
made on a cost or other basis for supplies and services, including indemnification 
of contractors to the extent and subject to the limitations provided in title 10, 
United States Code, section 2354, except that approval and certification required 
thereby shall be by the Surgeon General.”’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


priation estimate allowance 


1960 appro- | 1961 budget oe 1961 House 
| 
| 


Appropriation or estimate - - - - Ge 7 ....----| $45,994,000 | $47,260,000 $52, 660, 000 


Total obligations. __...._-- Le eel | 45,994,000 | 47, 260,000 | 52, 660, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1969 appropria- 





1961 budget esti- 
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1961 House allow- 


} tion mate ance 
Description z 7 - Pee 
Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount | Posi-| Amount 
tions tions tions 
1. Grants 
(a) Research projects ; $ 559, 000 $26, 446, 000 $29, 146, 000 
(») Research fellowships 5, 310, 000 5, 310, 000 5, 310, 000 
(c) Training 13, 040, 000 11, 540, 000 14, 040, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(2) Biologies standards 215 2, 805, 000 222 2, 622, 000 228 2, 782, 000 
(b) Review and approval of grants_ - 87 1, 280, 000 87 1, 342, 090 87 1, 382, 000 
Total obligations 302 | 45, 994, 000 309 | 47, 260, 000 315 52, 660, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 budget 1961 House 
priation estimate allowance 
| | 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Total number of permanent positions i 302 309 315 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 6 | 6 6 
Average number of all employees 281 291 296 
Number of employees at end of year 321 328 334 
01 Personal services........-.-- : ‘ $1, 726, 000 $1, 776, 000 $1, 795, 000 
02 Travel ; 27, 000 137, 000 | 137, 000 
03 Transportation of things 12, 000 12, 000 17, 000 
04 Communicaticn services ‘ 29, 000 29, 000 29, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction___-. é 9, 000 9, 000 9. 000 
07 Other contractual services 30, 000 77, 000 | 77, 000 
Reimbursement to ‘‘National Institutes of Health 
management fund’’___-- Sainte 1, 057, 000 1, 223, 000 1, 313, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- - 555, 600 599, 200 669, 200 
09 Equipment 448, 283 55, 000 70, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- oe 41, 950, 000 43, 339, 000 48, 540, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 300 1, 300 1, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments_ 4,100 4, 500 4, 500 
Subtotal : eer 45, 949, 283 47, 262, 000 | 52, 662, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_- ee 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
Total, Public Health Service_.......---- ae 45, 947, 283 47, 260, 000 52, 660, 000 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
09 Equipment (total, General Services Administration) 46, 717 0 0 
Total obligations_.......-- ss 45, 994, 000 $7, 260, 000 52, 660, 000 


Summary of changes 


1960 actual appropriation. _---_- 
1961 appropriation request_ 


Net change requested 


Positions 


302 
309 


Amount 


$45, 994, 000 
47, 260, 000 


1, 266, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


1961 budget estimate 1961 Tlouse allowance 
| | 
Positions Amount Positions Amount 
Decreases 
1 less day of pay (262 days in 1960, 261 days in 1961) _-| | $6, 000 $6, 000 
Nonrecurring cost of adjustment of project period 
starting dates for training grants ; 1, 500, 000 |. I dial adi 
Nonrecurring equipment for new biologics build- j 
ing, supplies, and equipment_. ‘ 454, 400 454, 400 
ie eiceaemmaantcedl 
Subtotal, decreases. 1, 960, 400 | 460, 400 
| = = 1 —— — ——— = = 
Increases: | 
For mandatory items: | 
Annualization of 10 new positions authorized 
in 1960 for part of vear (1960 authorized for | | | 
40 percent of year 26, 000 26, 000 
Employees health insurance for existing posi- | | | 
tions a | 14, 000 | 14, 000 
Increased FIC A costs - | 400 | 400 
— — - —— - ~ - _— _ — = 
Subtotal, mandatory increases ‘ 40, 400 | 40, 400 
| —— - - — ee — 
For program items: } ! | 


Research projects in fundamental medical and | 
biological research, research in problems of 
public health and aging , 2, 856, 000 — 5, 587, 000 





Full indirect costs for research projects awarded | | 
on or after Jan. 1, 1961... | MGR cE itchis dnssis\ i. oxal Reeensiiands iulinicel 
Training in the areas of human genetics, path- | | | 
ology, pharmacology, and physiology -| aul | 1, 900, 000 
Cost of increased blood bank and management 
services 7 | 33, 000 7] 33, 000 
Expansion of ‘live poliovirus vaccine program __-! | | 6 | 110, 000 
Equipment, alterations, and other contractual | | | 
services for new biologics building a 54, 000 54, 000 
Developmental research for new standards 30, 000 | 30, 000 
Expanded consultative services . 16, 000 | | 16, 000 
Net changein reimbursement to National Insti- ] | 
tutes of Health management fund | 166, 000 256, 000 
Subtotal, program increases ; 7 | 3, 186, 000 | 13 = 7, 086, 000 
Total changes requested. | 7 1, 266, 000 | 13 6, 666, 000 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1(a). Research projects 

+ The full amount requested of $26,446,000 was allowed by the House and an 
increase of $2,700,000 was provided for additional research projects. The in- 
crease would be used to support research grants in fundamental medical and 
biological research, research in problems of public health, and research in aging. 
The total of eee is an increase of $5,587,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 


Activity No. 1(c). Training 

+ The full amount requested of $11,540,000 was allowed by the House, and in 
addition it provided an increase of $2,500,000. Of this increase, $1,500,000 would 
be used for the further adjustment of beginning dates in 1961. The remaining 
amount of $1 million would be used to fund programs in the special areas of need 
which include human genetics, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology. The 
action of the House committee is an increase of $1 million over the 1960 appro- 
priation. 


Activity No. 2(a). Biologics standards 

The full amount requested of $2,622,000 and 222 positions was allowed by the 
House, and in addition it provided an increase of $160,000 and 6 positions which 
will be utilized to expand the live poliovirus vaccine program and a proportionate 
share for centrally furnished services. 


Activity No. 2(b). Review and approval of grants 

The full amount requested of $1,342,000 was allowed by the House, and in 
addition it provided an increase of $40 000 for a proportionate share for centrally 
furnished services. This is an increase of $102,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 
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For overall budgetary considerations, the Department has recommended that 
the appropriation increases over the President’s budget be eliminated by the 
Senate. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiu. Dr. Hunt, we are happy to have you here. You are 
Chief of the Division of General Medical Sciences; is that correct? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. We would be pleased to have you proceed in your 
Own Way. 

Dr. Hunt. We have submitted a statement. 

Senator Hity. We will have that appear in full in the record and 
we will be glad to have you make any further statement that you 


see fit. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF, Diviston oF GENERAL MEDICAL Scrences, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, ON GENERAL RESEARCH AND SERVICES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my statement is on behalf of 
the Division of General Medical Sciences, which receives its funds under the 
research and training grants portion of the General Research and Services ap- 
propriation. The other division supported by this appropriation, the Division 
of Biologics Standards, has been discussed by the Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health in his opening statement. 

The Division of General Medical Sciences administers the grant programs 
of the National Institutes of Health for research in the sciences basic to medi- 
cine and biology, in environmental and public health, and in certain Clinical 
sciences not covered by the programs of the Institutes. In addition, the Di- 
vision administers the grant programs for training investigators in the basic 
biomedical sciences, provides fellowships for general research training and 
directs the NIH Center for Aging research. 

The research and training programs were established, and have grown at an 
appreciable rate, as the result of needs, particularly in certain basic science 
areas, which could not be adequately met by the disease-oriented, categorical 
programs of the Institutes. 

In recent years there have been remarkable achievements in learning more 
about the fundamental physiological and biochemical processes of man and more 
about the nature of life itself. New disease conditions have been defined and 
new drugs and other new forms of therapy have been developed—fundamental 
steps which are crucial to the advancement of medicine. These new biological 
and medical accomplishments have served at the same time to reveal previously 
unexplored areas which the scientists how must study. 

Concurrently, there has been a Commensurate growth in the need for training 
more researchers in the basic biomedical sciences. It is quite plain that we 
should seek to improve both the quantity and quality of research manpower if 
the level of research itself is to be adequate. 

These needs for increases in both basic biomedical research and basic research 
training were recognized by the National Institutes of Health in the establish- 
went of programs in the Division of Research Grants. From fiscal years 1956 
to 1959 these programs grew from a level of $5 million to $26,721,659. They were 
transferred to the Division of General Medical Sciences when it was established 
in July 1958. For fiscal year 1960 a budget of $43,189,000 was provided to cover 
our responsibilities for basic research and for research in environmental and pub- 
lic health and in certain applied medical sciences. 

Along with these other organizational moves, the Center for Aging Research, 
which serves as a focal point for all NIH grant activities in aging, was trans- 
ferred from the National Heart Institute to become a component of the Division 
of General Medical Sciences. 

My remarks today, therefore, will be concerned with these three areas of the 
Division’s program: research, research training, and aging. 
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RESEARCH 


In the 21 months since the Division was formed, and particularly in the past 
year, our research responsibilities have been organized into six principal areas. 
I am happy to report that the Division has taken major strides forward in pro- 
moting scientific achievement in each of these six areas. 

First are the two important basic research fields which constitute the founda- 
tion of most other biological and medical areas: 

(1) The chemistry of life processes.—There are few problems in all of science 
far more exciting than the study of the nature of life itself : how nonliving chemi- 
eal substances such as amino acids are joined together to form the protein of all 
living matter; understanding how enzymes act to facilitate chemical reactions 
in the body; how pharmacologic drugs act on man; and how genes—the all- 
important carriers of heredity—are formed. These are all questions to which 
the Division grantees are addressing themselves. About one-fourth of our re- 
search grant funds are devoted to this area. 

(2) Human development.—The biology of human development is the second 
major concern of DGMS. Here our attention is devoted to the development of 
the organism from conception through embryological stages to birth and on 
through childhood and adulthood to old age. The sciences of genetics, embry- 
ology, cell biology and physiology are paramount here. This area comprises 
about one-fourth of our grant program. About half of our funds, therefore, are 
going into basic research areas. 

Next, let me mention two broad fields of study relating the individual to his 
environment: 

(3) Environmental health is currently receiving well-deserved attention from 
scientists and from the public. The dangers to health stemming from our en- 
vironment are frequently not so dramatic or discernable as the effects of cancer 
or heart disease, but they possess the insidious characteristic of being always 
with each and every one of us, in the water we drink, in the air we breathe, in the 
food we eat, and in the lurking hazards to which man exposes himself in his work, 
travel and play. Research on these topics comprises one-fifth of the DGMS 
program. 

(4) Public health.—The health resources to which a doctor or patient can 
turn when illness occurs are a major focus of public health today. Research is 
needed on the prevalence and epidemiological characteristics of disease; what 
kind of medical services are most effective, most needed, or most economical; and 
what forms of rehabilitation and nursing are most satisfactory in returning a 
patient to productive life. 

In addition, the Division provides grant support for two areas of medical 
science; the substance of which crosses categorical disease lines: 

(5) The clinical and preclinical sciences supported by DGMS include anatomy, 
endocrinology, general surgery, anesthesiology, orthopedics, pediatrics, and 
others. 

(6) Methods and tools of science.—Through this program NIH promotes re- 
search on improving the techniques and tools of scientific achievement: The 
development of new methods for biological measurement and of new instrumenta- 
tion, studies of how to make the medical literature more readily available and 
useful to scientists, support of certain specialized meetings of scientists to speed 
up the exchange of research findings and problems, and the preparation of 
specialized biological handbook materials. 

Slightly less than a third of our funds go into these latter three areas. 

During the past 3 years, the Congress has recognized the importance of 
these six areas by making progressively larger appropriations for research 
grants. The appropriation for fiscal year 1958 was $9,468,000; for 1959, 
$16,621,000; and for 1960, $23,559,000. These funds have permitted the support 
of 645 research projects in 1958, 1,065 in 1959, and an estimated 1,470 in 1960. 
The distribution of these grants by area of interest during the present fiscal year 
is shown in the following table: 
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Estimated 
number of | Estimated 
Field of research research | cost, 
projects, fiscal year 
fiscal year 1960 
1960 
ORES C8 RE NONCUIIR hoi Bis sitina 3 2 ie ch endcnnasatetidinhinecdidedasaeenn 415 $5, 561. 000 
ee CI 6 cccnevcinmatiuchipccsuaanaatunden éndab abut ilies 534 6, 110, 000 
I a nd ine ed eeiaigin ane aipemea aie 255 4, 704, 000 
ree NS fa oon i ence necunacds sr ics cisco ces arat eaeasoc ek Alas See aaa edn 92 3, 728, 000 
Clinieal and preclinical sciences.................-------- chaos cmaleethe 97 1, 682, 000 
RE GI SON OE itil itis ddiennigc dati tccsdeinsaekctdendion re 77 1, 774, 000 
On dvcdcvisdddataddasedatencnndcdimectdnesseamnemaddmevedidecumads 1, 470 23, 559, 000 





The increase in research grant funds available to us during fiscal year 1960 
has permitted orderly expansion of the support of high quality research. The 
review of applications by study sections and by the National Advisory Health 
Council has remained as rigorous as in the past, and with the application of the 
President’s criteria has possibly been even more rigorous in borderline cases. 
The large increase in expenditures, therefore, is simply a reflection of the fact 
that many more applications of high quality were received than in preceding 
years. 

Of our total expenditures for research grants this year, $647,611, or 3 percent 
of our funds, is going to support research projects outside the United States. 
This involves 37 grants. 

During the coming year the Division plans to devote special attention to the 
suppert of grants in certain areas of particular scientific or public concern. 
These include: 

(1) Studies of the effectiveness and availability of medical care and services, 
especially for the aged ; 

(2) Biomedical engineering, the adaptation of tools and concepts from the 
engineering sciences for use in medicine and biology ; 

(3) The stimulation of much needed studies of comparative anatomy, in order 
that we may more effectively and speedily utilize the findings of animal research 
in the control and prevention of human disease; and 

(4) The effects of toxic agents on man, whether these originate as air pollut- 
ants, water pollutants, food contaminants, or industrial materials. 

Beyond these, special note should be made of the increasing frequency with 
which NIH staff are consulted with respect to the establishment of major re- 
search centers in which a variety of scientists may bring their various skills and 
knowledge to bear on a single topic or problem. The Division of General Medical 
Sciences has been charged with the responsibility of administering grants to es- 
tablish a limited number of clinical research centers. It also currently provides 
support, or has proposals under review for support, of research centers of region- 
al or national importance in the field of aging, genetics, cell biology, and biomed- 
ical engineering. It is hoped that these new activities will provide a sound pat- 
tern for the development of regional research resources of many kinds. 

With regard to accomplishments in specific areas of research in 1959, the 
document “Highlights of Progress of Research in General Medical and Biological 
Sciences” has been presented as in past years, but I think that at this point the 
committee might be interested in a very few selected examples of the type of 
work the Division is supporting. 

In the basic research areas, one scientist has produced some remarkable results 
in his experiments with proteins, a fundamental component of living matter. In 
earlier work this scientist reported making a primitive protein from combinations 
of 18 amino acids. More recently he has reported a successful effort to convert 
the proteinoids into spherules which closely resemble cells. The work may be 
of tremendous significance in understanding how life was first formed on the 
earth and how primitive proteins became living cells. 

A work significant in diagnosing kidney disorders has been reported by a 
scientist studying renal aminoaciduria. He has found a practical method, using 
paper chromatography, for analyzing amino acid concentrations in a urine sam- 
ple, and has reported that patterns of the different concentrations help to indi- 
eate the presence and nature of certain diseases. 

Another scientist has made some noteworthy advancements in studies of the 
effects of extreme cold on animals and human beings. He reported the successful 
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reanimation of mice cooled to less than 32° F. and progress in determining the 
most effective techniques for resuscitation by using heat and combinations of 
air, oxygen, or mixtures of oxygen and carbon dioxide. The work has importance 
in aiding the revival of persons suffering from extreme cold. It also has con- 
siderable significance with respect to the induction of low body temperatures as 
a therapeutic measure. 

In th» field of food technology, one scientist has been studying the results 
of combinations of certain insecticides on foods. He has used approved insec- 
ticides, experimenting with what could happen if, for example, a person ate 
one insecticide from an apple and another insecticide from some grapes. In 
3 out of 15 combinations he found that the toxicity was potentiated greatly, 
enough in fact to kill the test animals. The work obviously points to the need 
for much more research in this area, 

Other work includes the finding that wounds, closed immediately after ex- 
posure to certain low levels of irradiation, will heal normally; that axillary 
granuloma can be caused by the metal zirconium as a constituent of anti- 
perspirant preparations; that the fetal electrocardiogram is quite effective in 
diagnosing multiple pregnancies. We also have contributed to medical tech- 
nology in the development of methods for measuring the motility of the esopha- 
gus; a new method of bronchography; two instruments for measuring and 
alalyzing acids and aerosols in the air; and a new, small instrument which 
can be attached to a patient’s chest to measure his heart activity for periods 
up to 24 hours. 

Funds totaling $26,446,000 are being requested for research grants during 
1961, an increase of $2,887,000 or about 12 percent over last year. 


TRAINING 


As greater emphasis has been placed behind the research effort, shortages 
have continued to mount in trained manpower to conduct this research, and 
to teach, in the basic health-related sciences. 

There are several aspects to the overall problem : 

(1) The general need for investigators and teachers in the basic sciences 
exceeds the supply. 

(2) Investigations in the clinical fields not only are depending more heavily 
than ever on advances in the basic sciences, but are continuing to draw per- 
sonnel from the basic areas, commonly because of the attraction of higher 
salaries. 

(3) Young physician-investigators, recognizing needs for hasic science train- 
ing, have put greater demand on university and preclinical science departments 
for appropriate opportunities. 

(4) Medical educators are calling for an expanded medical teaching program 
if the Nation’s supply of physicians is to remain adequate for the health needs 
of the Nation’s expanding population. 

The evolving nature of modern medical and biological research and teaching, 
therefore, has added significantly to the already grave obligations of the teachers 
and scientists in the basic fields, which themselves have suffered a lack of 
adequate attention and support in the past. 

The importance of meeting these needs is emphasized by the fact that it 
takes between 5 and 10 years to prepare a scientist for a productive career; 
so that training programs undertaken now are planned to try to meet condi- 
tions in 1965 or 1970 when the requirements will be even more critical than at 
present. 

The needs to support the training of research scientists have long been 
recognized by the National Institutes of Health with training programs in spe- 
cific fields, such as psychiatry, neurology, rheumatology and cardiovascular dis- 
eases. Several years ago, as we mentioned earlier, NIH launched its programs 
to help support the training of investigators in the fundamental sciences. The 
Division of General Medical Sciences became the principal NIH unit for these 
research training and fellowship programs when it was established in July 1958. 

The programs have the following goal: (1) To strengthen the research 
training institutions and increase their potential for developing teachers and 
scientists: (2) to aid the flow of competent, highly motivated students through 
the graduate schools of the universities: (8) to expand the opportunities for 
intensive training of predoctoral and postdoctoral candidates in additional re- 
search institutions wherever appropriate: and (4) to encourage and support 
the greater utilization of trained manpower to improve the teaching and train- 
ing functions of the universities and research institutions. 
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I will discuss first the training grant program ineluding the experimental 
training grants program, and then fellowships, with special emphasis on the 
senior researeh fellowship program. 

Research training.—This program provides grant funds to public and pri- 
vate nonprofit institutions, such as the medical schools, for the establishment 
or improvement of graduate research training. The purpose is to increase the 
number of highly trained scientists to undertake investigative careers in aca- 
demic medicine and public health. 

Although projects may be supported in any basic biomedical or health-related 
scieuce where scientific manpower shortages exist, regular programs in 10 
areas are being operated by Division of General Medical Sciences at present. 
Two of these of long-standing importance, epidemiology and biometry, were in 
existence at NIH for some years before being assigned to Division of General 
Medical Sciences. During 1959, we established seven more, in the anatomical 
sciences, biochemistry, embryology and development, genetics, pathology, phar- 
macology, and physiology, and in January of this year we established a program 
in microbiology. Each program functions under the guidance of training com- 
mittees composed of non-Federal scientists and other experts in those particular 
research and training fields. 

These programs are supporting a total of more than 286 research training 
activities in universities and other institutions across the Nation. 

The following figures will give an idea of the growth of the work in recent 
years: 


| 


| Number of 
Year Appropri- | training 
ation projects 
supported 
75 
163 
315 








By the end of fiscal year 1960 there will be an estimated total of more than 
1,700 graduate and postdoctoral students in a research training status. Al- 
ready these awards have had a marked effect in helping provide stability to 
the basic science departments of many schools, by allowing an increase of post- 
doctorate training opportunities, and by improving the quality of the end prod- 
uct—the trainee. 

The very existence of these training awards has led to other and somewhat 
unexpected dividends. There are indications that the availability of funds has 
stimulated additional numbers of students into serious consideration of research 
and academic careers. Also, the improvement of the facilities and faculty interest 
for graduate training indirectly has effected marked improvements in under- 
graduate teaching; and the prestige attached to the receipt of one of these 
highly competitive awards has stimulated departments to increase their efforts 
in obtaining and selecting high caliber trainees. 

The training program, then, has already met its initial aims: 

(1) There has been an increase in the total number of departments. 
eapable of turning out well-trained scientists: 

(2) The quality of all training programs has been markedly improved; 
and 

(3) There has been a significant increase in the number of competent 
trainees who have recently completed or are completing their postdoctoral 
research training and are thus available for academic careers at junior or 
intermediate staff levels. In particular, the appearance of well-trained 
basic scientists in certain shortage fields has increased the demand for such 
scientists through the demonstration of their effectiveness in contributing 
to new areas of research. 

Research training in many of the basic and health-related seiences is in a 
eontinual state of transition, which flows from the recent and significant ad- 
vances in related areas of research, in instrumental techniques and in experi- 
mental design. Our training grants have allowed the placing of special em- 
phasis on certain of the key or critical areas, where timing is important, by 
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providing the needed support and impetus for the growth of these fields as 
research sciences. 

For fiscal year 1961, funds in the amount of $11,040,000 are requested for the 
research training program. 

Experimental training grants program.—This program, initiated in 1957, has 
enabled 13 medical schools to carry out experimental efforts aimed toward the 
improved development of medical scientists and teachers. More specifically, 
the funds enabled the schools to adapt in their curriculums new features con- 
sidered desirable in keeping pace with the rapid increases in medical knowledge 
and the rising standards of medical practice. Specially chosen students are 
given special research training to develop their abilities and to stimulate their 
interest in research and teaching careers. 

This year more than 1,200 well qualified and highly selected medical students 
have been attracted into research programs early in their careers. Some 600 
of these students have chosen to study and work under the direction of pre- 
clinical science departments. The research fields of anatomy, biochemistry, 
pathology, and physiology are particularly well represented. 

As an example of the stimulation to private funding given by Federal awards, 
one school reported that a private foundation has recently provided salaries for 
four full-time faculty members to expand its potential for research training. 

During the past year a critical evaluation of this program has been under- 
taken by an expert committee of non-Federal scientists. This study will pro- 
vide the definitive information we shall need when we discuss with this com- 
mittee the advisability of expanding or restricting this program. larly progress 
reports from the study suggest that the program is extremely valuable and 
that next year we shall probably recommend its expansion and establishment 
on a permanent basis. 

The budget proposes $500,000 for the program in 1961, the same as in 1960. 

The program is the subject of a special report which has been provided to 
the committee. 

Research fellowships.—In contrast to the research training grants, which are 
made to institutions, the research fellowship awards are made to individuals 
in order to maintain a measure of flexibility in national programing for the 
support of research training. The fellowships therefore are considered comple- 
mentary to the training awards to institutions. Through five major categories 
of awards it is possible to provide spot support for newly developing areas and 
to provide special emphasis at a number of education levels and situations. 

The fellowships serve to give students in schools of medicine, dentistry, nurs- 
ing, and public health, an orientation to, and an appreciation of, basic research ; 
to allow foreign scientists to participate in the research opportunities in this 
country, and to provide firm, long-range support for young academic staff mem- 
bers with a primary interest in research. 

For the five fellowship areas the budget provides funds totaling $5,310,000 
during 1961, the same as in 1960. 

I will discuss each of these five areas in more detail: 

Regular research fellowships.—This program is designed to help increase the 
pool of scientists in basic biomedical sciences and related areas. Research train- 
ing on a full-time basis in fields such as experimental pathology, pharmacology, 
physiology, biochemistry, and genetics is provided for selected, promising fellows 
at predoctoral, postdoctoral, and advanced or special levels. 

The predoctoral fellowship emphasizes the type of general research training 
represented by graduate curriculums and thesis requirements in the basic bio- 
logical and health-related sciences. The postdoctoral fellowship makes provision 
for the increasingly specialized research and teaching experience of promising 
graduates in the years immediately following the receipt of a doctoral degree. 

The development and emergence of new areas in research has kindled interest 
in many senior, established scientists who may lack certain basic information 
or techniques needed to switch attention to new research fields. Special fellow- 
ships are designed to help these scientists obtain training and experience in 
these new areas. 

It is expected that approximately 216 new regular fellowships will be awarded 
during 1960, aside from continuations. The same level of activity is planned 
for 1961, with the budget remaining at $1,085,000, the same as in 1960. 

Postsophomore research fellowships.—The changing character of the medical 
and dental schools is attested to today when the superior student is encouraged 
to drop his regular work for as much as 8 years to carry out full-time research 
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studies in a basic or preclinical science department before continuing his regular 
medical studies. The postsophomore fellowship program supports such train- 
ing for a limited number of medical or dental students who are selected by their 
schools. These fellowships are awarded for a 1-, 2- or 3-year period, usually 
immediately following the candidate’s completion of his preclinical studies. 
They are highly regarded by the training institution as an effective means for 
the early identification of topflight research personnel and their recruitment 
into fundamental studies, or for the training of physicians with competence in 
medicine and in medical-related investigation. 

The increase from $435,000 in 1959 to $575,000 in 1960 permitted 25 additional 
new postsophomore fellowships to be awarded and will bring the total for the 
year to more than 150. A program at the same level of $575,000 is projected 
for 1961. 

Part-time student fellowships.—As a companion program to the postsophomore 
fellowship, these awards are limited to the support of students undertaking 
part-time research training in schools of medicine, dentistry, nursing, and 
public health. It is a particularly effective recruiting device for basic science 
research, since many capable students who desire such training may hesitate or 
be unable to drop their studies for the full year or more required by other awards. 
The program has been well received by participating schools, since many stu- 
dents thus have been stimulated into additional research training and study, 
and have been able to compete successfully for further fellowship or training 
awards. A staff study is underway to identify further the effectiveness of this 
program by following the subsequent successes of part-time fellows in the fel- 
lowship and research project competition. 

The $300,000 appropriated in 1960 is permitting the support and research 
training of more than 460 new part-time fellows and a program of the same size 
is planned in 1961. 

Fellowships for scientists from other countries.—These fellowships are 
awarded to scientists from abroad who desire a year of advanced study and col- 
laboration with outstanding scientists at the NIH and at other medical research 
centers in this country. Since progress in basic medical research is made on an 
international basis, this award promotes a direct and mutual exchange of ideas 
on technical accomplishments and scientific outlook. Frequently the interna- 
tional fellow is well equipped to make fresh and valuable contributions to our 
programs as well as to receive the favorable benefits represented by experience 
with the modern technical and scientific activities of our research scientists. 

Candidates for these awards are proposed by a selection committee within each 
country, with final selections being made by the NIH. In 1960 the $400,000 
allocated to this program has permitted the appointment of nearly 60 carefully 
selected and screened postdoctoral fellows, and the same size program is planned 
for continuation in 1961. 

Senior research fellowships.—This keenly competitive and highly regarded 
award program was established to provide support for academie scientists in 
the preclinical departments of medical and dental schools and schools of publie 
health. Candidates who show high promise or exceptional competence are 
selected on the basis of their ability to establish and maintain a strong nucleus 
of research aetivity within these departments while developing themselves as 
well rounded academic leaders. 

These awards have the additional advantage of helping to relieve the critical 
shortage of basic investigators in the preclinical departments, as well as provid- 
ing stability during a critical stage in the careers of these scientists—that is, 
the period between the completion of their postdoctoral training and their eligi- 
bility for permanent senior appointments. 

In addition the quality of teaching and investigative work conducted by 
personnel located in clinical departments has become an important feature in 
modern academic medicine and in the application of new knowledge gained 
through fundamental research. In 1961 we plan to accept applications from 
clinical departments. 

The 1960 appropriation of $3 million is providing support for 95 new senior 
fellows, bringing the anticipated total to be supported to 240. The budget pro- 
poses continuation of the program at the same level in 1961. 


CENTER FOR AGING RESEARCH 


The center for aging research, which became a component of the Division of 
General Medical Sciences more than a year and a half ago, has the purpose of 
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stimulating and coordinating research and training in gerontology both through 
grants and through direct researeh in this tield by all the institutes of NIH. 

National and international interest in the field of aging and in research in 
aging is, of course, continuing to mount rapidly. 

With regard to research in aging, the growing interest is reflected in the 
greater number of scientists who huve applied for NIH grants to carry out 
work in research in aging in nearly every medical and biological discipline. 
Total NIH grant support of research projects classified as related primarily to 
gerontology was $2,266,371 in 1958, $4,134,980 in 1959, and $5,560,898 in 1960. 

If we include, for 1960, those projects classified as secondarily related to 
aging, the total will be over $12 million. The intramural work earried out di- 
reciiy by NIH personnel, principally in the National Heart Institute and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, will amount to another $1 million for an 
overall total of approximately $13 million. 

he center for aging research carries out its work in close coordination with 
all the institutes and with other bureaus and divisions of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, including the special staff on aging in the Office 
of the Secretary: the health of the aged section in the chronie disease pro- 
gram of the Bureau of State Services: the Public Health Service Committee on 
Aging. The center is working with the Atomic Energy Commission in support- 
ing studies of the similarities between radiation effects and physiologic aging. 

Full cooperation is being given to the Federal Council on Aging and to the 
White House Conference on Aging. In the latter instance, the center for aging 
research staff is providing technical assistance in planning the agenda of the 
conference. 

Beyond this work with official agencies, we have continued to cooperate with 
the great number of private organizations in the field of aging. 

In addition to smaller grants, as you know, NIH has made grants for two 
large interdisciplinary research projects in aging, one to Duke University in 
1957, and the other to the Albert Kinstein College of Medicine in 1958. In No- 
vember 1959 the Duke Center for the Study of Aging sponsored its first annual 
conferen ‘e on gerontology. Papers were read on subjects ranging from “Gen- 
eral Asj.ects of Geriatric Surgery” to “Financial Aspects of Aging.” 

This conference is the most recent of a number of important contributions 
the Duke project already has made to research in aging. Several research 
papers on a wide range of aging problems have been contributed by the Duke 
scientists to the professional literature, and we are looking forward to greater 
progress in the forthcoming year. At this point, 20 separate projects have been 
initiated under the Duke program. It may be of interest to the committee to 
know that after NIH made its grant to Duke, the Ford Foundation provided 
the university with an additional $200,000 for studies on the socioeconomic as- 
pects of aging. 

The Albert Einstein project, a year younger than the Duke program, has com- 
pleted its work in renovating research laboratory space for the aging work and 
has moved from the tooling-up phase into the tuning-up phase. Whereas the 
Duke project is universitywide in scope, the Albert Kinstein program is concen- 
trated in the medical school where intense attention can be given to patients 
in the Nathan Van Etten Hospital. The city of New York has made a large 
ward there available to the program and is providing the busic medical care 
needed by the patients. The Albert Einstein project is seeking a high level of 
flexibility in its investigations, with great emphasis on the effort to cut across 
the dividing lines of disciplines and departments. 

The Duke and Albert Hinstein projects have attracted national attention and 


we have received applications from a number of other groups interested in e* 


tablishing similar multidisciplinary aging research projects in university settings. 

In addition, of course, the CAR staff is continuing to encourage more high- 
ealiber individual investigators to work in the field of aging. I reported before 
this committee last year that we were stimulating additional study into the 
three broad areas which are embraced by research in aging: the behavioral and 
social sciences, to bring more work to bear in the mental health problems of older 
people ; the clinical sciences, to help overcome the diseases which so often char- 
acterize old age; and the biological sciences, to answer very basic questions re- 
lated to the exact nature of the biological process of aging and its relationships 
with disease. 

We have made considerable progress in the past year in encouraging research 
along these three lines, but more needs to be done. Among other plans in the 
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forthcoming year for stimulating additional research, the center for aging 
research plans to assist and cooperate with the Fifth International Congress of 
Gerontology to be held in San Francisco in August 1960. 

Although aging will be the subject of a special report to be provided the com- 
mittee, I should like to cite two or three examples of the findings that have 
come out of our research in aging in the past year. 

One investigator has found that a factor closely resembling the “juvenile” hor- 
mone exists in human tissue. This hormone was discovered in insects, and serves 
to control the development of the insects by governing the proper timing of 
growth from the pupa or cocoon form into maturity. It has been found that 
when this hormone is injected into certain insects it will allow some growth to 
continue, but generally it maintains the insects in a juvenile state—having the 
effect of lengthening the lifespan by slowing down maturity. More research is 
being carried out to determine whether, in humans, the hormone is simply a phys- 
iological curiosity of little significance, or whether it has a bearing on the 
manner in which man grows old and on the speed with which he ages. 

With respect to the common infirmities of older persons, there has been a 
clear demonstration in recent years that the application of intensive rehabilita- 
tion techniques will greatly reduce the disability resulting from these infirmities. 
We do not have any good quantitative measures, however, of the percentage of 
older people who can be benefited by rehabilitation techniques, of the kind and 
amount of rehabilitation service that is needed, of the degree of improvement 
that can be achieved, or of the cost. 

In a New York project, investigators are carrying out intensive studies to 
answer these questions. Working with groups of patients in nursing homes, they 
are developing measures of disability which are particularly applicable to this 
group. They are using rehabilitation teams to treat some of the patients within 
the nursing homes, while other groups of patients are transferred to rehabilita- 
tion hospitals for more intensive therapy to see if the results of such therapy 
are significantly better. They plan to follow all of the patients for a reasonable 
period after termination of specific therapy to see how long the effects last. This 
study gives promise of producing information that will be of tremendous value 
in guiding those who are charged with the responsibility of taking care of older 
people, 

The third study, of particular importance to the mental health of older people, 
has shown interesting relationships between blood pressure and the electro- 
encephalogram patterns. Among older persons generally the electroencephalo- 
gram pattern is more irregular than among younger people. This study has 
shown, however, that older persons with high blood pressure have a more regular 
pattern than people of the same age with normal blood pressure. This study is 
being continued and if the electroencephalogram patterns are found to be corre- 
lated with actual brain functioning, the investigators may come to the conclu- 
sion that a degree of high blood pressure is sometimes a protective mechanism, 
rather than being wholly bad. 

These three studies illustrate the scope of research activity in the field of 
aging: a study of the biochemistry of aging, a study of the medical-social treat- 
ment of older persons, and a study of clinical findings. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for the Division of 
General Medical Sciences for 1961 is a total of $44,638,000 as compared with the 
appropriation of $43,189,000 for 1960. This allowance for 1961 will provide 
for the continuation of 1960 program levels in all activities and will permit some 
increase in grants for research projects. bis request for 1961 is distributed 
umong program activities as follows: 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hunt. I would like to summarize the statement as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement is on 
behalf of the Division of General Medical Sciences, which receives its 
funds from the research and training grants portion of the General 
Research and Services Appropriation. 

This Division administers the grant programs of the National 
Institutes of Health for research in the sciences basic to medicine and 
biology, in environmental and public health, and in certain clinical 
sciences not covered by the programs of the Institutes. In addition, 
the Division administers the grant programs for training investigators 
in the basic biomedical sciences, provides fellowships for general 
research training and directs the NIH Center for Aging Research. 

In general, our activities are concerned with fundamental biological 
and medical knowledge which is not related to any specific disease 
process, but which provides an essential basis for the development of 
more specialized knowledge concerning specific diseases. 

Senator Hitu. You are now referring to basic research? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

The research and training supported by this appropriation, there- 
fore, facilitates the work of all of the categorical institutes and is of 
broad significance in the whole NIH program. 


PRINCIPAL AREAS OF RESEARCH RESPONSIBILITIES 


The research responsibilities of the Division fall into six principal 
areas. The first two, chemistry of life processes and human develop- 
ment, cover fundamental research in a number of areas crucial to 
medical progress. In recognition of the growing emphasis on, and 
need for, basic research, about half of the Division’s total research 
funds go into these categories. The other four categories are environ- 
mental health, public health, and clinical sciences, and methods and 
tools of science. In all six areas I am happy to report that during the 
past year the Division has taken major strides forward in promoting 
significant scientific achievement. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Hitt. Would you give us a few illustrations of that? 

Dr. Hunr. Yes, sir. W ithin recent years, the research supported 
by this program has resulted in some notable contributions to our 
knowledge of the basic processes of life. For example, one scientist 
has produced remarkable results in his experiments with protein, a 
fundamental component of living matter. In his earlier work the 
scientist reported making a primitive protein from combinations of 
18 amino acids. More recently be has reported a successful effort to 
convert the proteinoids into spherules which closely resemble cells. 
This work may be of tremendous significance in understanding how 
life was first formed on the earth and how primitive protein became 
living cells. Another scientist has made some noteworthy advances 
in studies of the effects of the extreme cold on animals and human 
beings. He has reported the successful reanimation of mice cooled 
to less than 32° F. and progress in determining the most effective 
techniques for resuscitation by using heat and combinations of air, 
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oxygen or mixtures of oxygen and carbon dioxide. The work has 
importance in aiding the revival of persons suffering from extreme 
cold. It also has considerable significance with respect to the induc- 
tion of low body temperatures as a therapeutic measure, in connection 
with heart surgery, for example. 

Another scientist has shown that wounds closed immediately after 
exposure to certain levels of irradiation will heal normally. 

The work of the Nobel Prize winners, Dr. Ochoa and Dr. Kornberg, 
in which they have made notable advances in understanding the 
structure of nucleic acid, was supported in part by grants from this 
program. 

TRAINING 


As greater emphasis has been placed on the national medical re- 
search effort, needs have continued to increase for the trained man- 
power to conduct this research, and to teach, in the basic sciences. 
In the Division’s research training program, grants are made to re- 
search institutions to help increase the number of highly trained 
scientists undertaking investigative careers in 10 major areas of 
academic medicine and public health: Anatomical sciencies, biochem- 
istry, biometry, embryology and development, epidemiology, genetics, 
pathology, pharmacology, physiology and microbiology. In a related 
activity, the experimental training grants program helps the medical 
schools develop hew approaches to the training of medical students 
for research careers. To provide additional flexibility in the training 
program of the Division, research fellowship awards are made to 
individual scientists at various stages of their training in research. 

In the field of aging, the NIH Center for Aging tesearch has-ac- 
tively continued its assignment of stimulating and coordinating 
research and training in gerontology, both through grants to non- 
Federal institutions and through direct research by all of the Institutes 
of NIH. The total NIH support of extramural projects related pri- 
marily to aging was over $2 million in 1958; $4,133,980 in 1959; and 
$5,560,898 at present. The number of individual extramural projects 
has increased from 131 to 244. Projects secondarily related to aging 
today total 338 and amount to approximately $6,882,470 a year. 
These figures indicate substantive progress in answering many ques- 
tions about aging, but much more work needs t6 be done. and we are 
continuing our efforts to stimulate research in this field. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for the 
Division of General Medical Sciences for 1961 is a total of $44,638,000 
as compared with an appropriation of $43,189,000 for 1960. This 
allowance for 1961 will provide for the continuation of 1960 program 
levels in all activities and will permit some increase in grants for re- 
search projects. This request for 1961 is distributed among program 
activities as follows: 


Research projects $26, 446, 000 
Research fellowships 5, 310, 000 
Training 11, 540, 000 
Review and approval of grants 1, 342, 000 
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RESEARCH MANPOWER 


Senator Hitt, Speaking of your training grants, J notice in the 
House report: 

The Division has reported that it is now supporting general research training 
programs, in addition to the experimental training grants, in 10 major areas: 
anatomical sciences, biochemistry, biometry, embryology and development, 
epidemiology, genetics, microbiology, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology. 
To help establish clearcut goals for these and other fields of known shortages, a 
recent grant to the Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology 
will help assess the actual manpower needs in all of the basie biomedical and 
scientifie fields. 

When do you think vou will have this report from the American 
Federated Society? 

Dr. Hunr. We expect to have a preliminary report within the next 
vear or so. 

Dr. SHANNON. Senator Hill, there is one significant thing about 
this study. We have made arrangements now whereby certain of the 
most pressing of these needs will be given continuing surveillance by 
the professional facilities in this country best suited to do this. The 
results that come into this now will be on an annual basis, and it will 
be on a much sounder level than before. 


GRANTS IN AGING 


Senator Braue. Might I ask one question for my own information: 
I know the Nation is constantly becoming more and more interested 
in the health and care of the aged. You comment here as to these 
participating projects and I think vou say you have increased the 
number of projects up to something in the neighborhood of 250. 
How does that project under guidance specifically work? Is this a 
project at a hospital or an aged home or an institution or what? 
How do you work out these cooperative projects or grants to 
non-Federal institutions? 

Dr. Hunt. The grants in aging made from NIH funds represent the 
complete spectrum of research in the field of aging. 

On the one extreme we have projects that are concerned with the 
basic biological processes of aging cells. These are the most funda- 
mental kinds of research areas. At the other extreme we have studies 
on the care of older persons and on the best way to handle the health 
problems of aging people. 

In each case, a research project is developed by the interested 
scientist or scientists who then submit an application to the NIH just 
as they do for any of the other research-grant activities. The appli- 
cations are reviewed in the normal fashion by study sections and by 
the National Advisory Councils, and those applications which are 
approved are given grant awards. The mechanics of making research 
grants in the field of aging is exactly the same as the mechanics of the 
research-grant program in general. The only difference is that in 
this field, an office called the Center for Aging Research was set up 
in the fall of 1956 to bring together on an informational basis all of 
the grants made in this specific field by all of the Institutes. These 
figures I have quoted you represent not only grants made by the Divi- 
sion of General Medical Sciences, but also grants made by the Heart 
Institute, by the Cancer Institute, by the Mental Health Institute, 
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and bv all of the other Institutes. All of the Institutes are concerned 
with research in aging. 

Senator Braue. | notice that you emphasize here that much more 
work needs to be done in this particular field. Now specifically what 
do vou have in mind and how can the Congress be of help and 
assistance in reaching this goal that you are setting? 

ls this a money problem? 

br. Hunt. Not specitically; no, sir. The important need here 
is to stimulate interest on the part of American scientists in the 
problems produced by the passage of time. In some cases this is 
simply one factor in a research program that, on the face of it, has 
little to do with aging. In other circumstances, it is entirely con- 
cerned with aging, such as one study that is being supported in 
which the investigators are trying to find out the best and most 
effective ways of rehabilitating aged people in nursing homes. The 
difficulty here is not specifically money, but is related to getting some 
of these special factors built into research that is being carried on. 


RESEARCH COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Bisute. May I ask this question, Doctor, because I think 
this is a tremendously important area and one which has long been 
neglected. After you have finished your research and you come up 
with the findings of your experts either directly, or through the 
grants to the doctors and scientists who are participating in this 
project, what do you then do with your findings? 

Where do you take them? What do you do with them? Do you 
file them on a shelf or do you disseminate them to the doctors or to 
the nursing homes? Who finds out about the findings you people 
have made? 

Dr. Hunr. Primarily, the results of investigations supported by 
the grant program are published by the scientists involved. 

Senator Braue. Who reads that? 

Dr. Hunt. A great variety of people, depending upon the journals 
in which they are published; and these range all the way from the 
most highly scientitic journals to other publications which have a 
more popular distribution. At least one of our grantees is holding 
annual seminars at which not only scientists but also other people 
interested in aging are invited to attend. There are a number of 
organizations which facilitate distribution of information. There is 
a National Committee on the Aging in New York. Within the 
Government there is a great deal of preparation going on for the 
White House Conference on Aging, which will be held next January. 
Then, in addition, there is our own Center for Aging Research which 
publicizes information on our research in aging. 


NURSING HOMES FOR THE AGED 


Senator Brs_e. Does that go to the nursing homes and the homes 
for the aged? It has always occurred to me in the many, many 
nursing homes J have visited that by and large if there is one area 
that needs tremendous improvement in taking care of our aged 
it is the nursing home and the homes for the aged. By and large 
they are inadequate and they take such poor care of our Seeks 
people. You are researching in this area and you come up with 
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these splendid findings and results but do they get back to the 
person who is taking care of, say, 20 aging people? 

Dr. Hunt. There is another part of the Public Health Service 
that is working specifically on this problem that you have just men- 
tioned. We have worked very closely with that program in the Bureau 
of State Services, which works more directly with nursing homes. 

For example, I was a participant last week in a meeting in Chicago 
which was sponsored by the American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the Blue Cross Association, the Blue 
Shield Association, and the Public Health Service. The group spent 
3 days talking about the best ways of providing organized home care 
to patients. Home care is useful for other than old people but the 
old people with chronic illnesses are a very important segment of 
the patient group suitable for home care. 

We are working all the time to try to get information disseminated 
to the proper groups. 

Senator Brste. Dr. Shannon, did you want to supplement that 
statement? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes. I would like to present what we have to do in 
trving to bring the serious facts to the front. In the first place, it 
is Dr. Hunt’s responsibility through scientific and informational 
channels to make this information available to those who are tech- 
nically qualified to build on it. He does this by scientific publications, 
by the conduct of systematic conferences, by the conduct of seminars, 
and, most importantly, by a continuing and very close association 
with all voluntary agencies that have a deep interest in this program. 


HEALTH OF THE AGED SECTION 


At the same time the Public Health Service, and its Bureau of 
State Services, as Dr. Hunt pointed out, has a broad area of concern 
in programs directed at the States and the communities. The organi- 
zation in which this activity is focused is called the Health of the Aged 
Section. It is the responsibility of this section to bring the fruits of 
research to the point at which they can be applied. As you know, 
within the Public Health Service, there are also programs specifically 
devised to develop more effective means of home care, more effective 
use of nursing homes, and the long-range development of a type of 
medical care that will permit ‘the immediate: application of medieal 
advances to the people who can use them at that time. 

Then, further, I would point out that there is another point of 
coordination at the departmental level, where the social, economic, 
and health needs and problems of the aging are take n into considera- 
tion. This is a small group of people in the Secretary’s Office who are 
concerned with all aspects of aging as it affects and is reflected in the 
programs of the Department. 

I think our responsibility here is somewhat akin to the responsibility 
of the Public Health Service in the mid-40’s, when chronic disease as 
such was not an attractive area for research, when we had not de- 


veloped attitudes and a state of mind to appreciate the importance 


of the chronic illness as compared to the catastrophic pneumonias and 
meningitis and these acute illnesses that attracted’so much attention. 
It was the responsibility of the Public Health Service through its 
informational channels and programs to develop a very broad interest 
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in chronic illness from the standpoint of new knowledge to be derived 
from the research and from the standpoint of how this could be applied 
at the community level. I think we are well on our way toward the 
achievement of some of these objectives as a result of activities over 
the past 10 or 15 years. We have broad programs, and the public 
is well aware of chronic illnesses. 

Aging is something we have been working at very hard for the past 
4 or 5 years. I think, sir, we have the mechanisms now. But the 
program is far too young to look back with any sense of satisfaction in 
accomplishment. 

Senator Braise. I am very happy to have that observation. I 
think this is a very real problem area and I am happy that you are 
moving into it as vigorously as you indicate. 

Senator Hitu. I am glad the Senator asked the question as he did. 
It is not only a real problem but it is growing larger and more acute 
all the time. 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Senator ALLorr. Senator Bible touched on an area that did not 
quite get into the area that I wanted to ask about. I would like to 
return to the question that was asked about the dissemination of 
information. Do I understand that there is no formal publication of 
the findings made on your various projects? Thinking in terms of law, 
for example, you would have your various law reports and your various 
districts in the country which determine what the last guess of some 
court is and what the law of some court is. I notice that this is 
disseminated. I have picked up old copies of the medical journals 
that I see in doctors’ offices and read them while I wait—all this—and 
I know they are disseminated—but there is no place in the United 
States where the cumulative findings of these are published, is there? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Dr. SHannon. If you say the cumulative findings of the entire 
country and all programs from all support programs, this is now an 
activity that has been initiated by the National Library of Medicine 
during the past year. Heretofore there has not been such a thing. 
Now, there is the beginning of a mechanism to develop a cumulative 
basis for monthly issuances of the total products of all medical ad- 
vances in all journals throughout the country with an annual recom- 
pilation, reindexing, and review. This is to be a joint operation of 
the National Library of Medicine and the AMA. It is underway this 
vear for the first time. 

Senator ALLorr. This would really serve a very great need and 
purpose, would it not? 

Dr. SHANNON. That is right. 

Senator ALLotr. In other words, if I were a country general prac- 
titioner who has to take care of someone whether I am an expert in 
that particular field or not, there would be available in one standard 
set of publications the cumulative findings from the NIH projects 
that have been done in this particular area? 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir; there would not be the cumulative findings 
but there would be reference where he could locate the information. 

Senator Attotr. This will be an indexing of these rather than an 
actual cumulation or publishing of the findings? 
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Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. The other thing you touched on is very 
serious. We do not have a solution to the problem. The wealth of 
results from research at the present time, the problem of retrieval of 
certain information, is increasing in proportion to the size of the 
research programs. At the present time this problem is under very 
serious consideration by the National Library of Medicine, by the 
National Research Council of the Academy of Sciences, and by certain 
international bodies. This concentration of interest arises from the 
fact that the conventional compilation of data for purposes of retrieval 
is by a system that is as old as printing and has not been materially 
modified in some 200 or 300 years. The system is quite outmoded 
and cannot satisfy the demands of science such as those to which you 
referred. There are summary studies; there are review articles; there 
are special articles, but these, sir, are scattered in so many publications 
that the ordinary general practitioner has to depend on the two or 
three journals that he gets on a monthly basis for the bulk of his 
current information. 

As this indexing system develops, one would hope that out of it 
would come progressive reviews of current literature so that these 
then would become available in more usable form to the general prac- 
titioner. The study has not been taken up to this point but it is in 
the process of reaching out. 

Senator ALLort. I would like to go into just another field which is 
the one that Senator Bible almost went into with which I am very 
greatly concerned. I ask this not in any sense of harassment but I 
want information about it. 


AWARD OF PROJECTS 


You have named 10 fields here in which you are undertaking in- 
vestigative careers and so forth. Dr. Hunt, since you are specifically 
in charge of this area, I would like to ask you what steps you take, 
what do you do—I know the original grants, I know the original 
award of projects is made by the National Advisory Committee, is 
it not? 

Dr. Hunt. These awards for training by the Division of General 
Medical Scie iences are made with the approval of the National Advisory 
Health Council. 

Senator ALLorr. And your research projects, too? 

Dr. Hunt. They are separate but they are also recommended for 
approval by the National Health Council. 


JUSTIFICATION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator ALtorr. I know that the councils go into these things very 
carefully but even they can err. After the award has been made and 
a given institution starts upon a given research project, how are you 
able to judge, how are you able to put any criteria upon the product 
that evolves? I know in basic research this would be very difficult. 
In other words, how do you judge whether the effort these people put 
on it, plus the brains they put into it and the money you put into it 
justifies further money. I am thinking primarily about the quality 
of the work that is being done. 

Can you enlighten me on that? 
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Dr. Hunt. The NIH staff keeps in contact with the work that is 
going on in the various universities under research grants, The im- 
portant judgment, however, is made not by the staff ‘but by the study 
sections, which are made up of non-Federal scientists almost ex- 
clusively. They are the groups who made the award in the first place, 

Senator ALLorr. These are then a part of the Advisory Commis- 
sion? 

Dr, Hunt. They are subsidiary to the advisory councils in a sense 
that they give the first review. They are set up within the Division 
of Research Grants. The members are technical specialists in a 
given field. At the moment there are over 30 study sections, each one 
specifically concerned with a scientific field of endeavor. Any appli- 
cation that comes in is referred to one of the several study sections. 
It is reviewed by this group on the technical and professional level 
before it goes to the Council for final judgment. 

Senator ALLorr. What is the official name of the Couneil? 

Dr. SHANNON. National Advisory Health Council. 

Dr, Hun. Each of the institutes has its own council. The Na- 
tional Advisory Health Council is the one that passes on grants that 
come under the purview of the Division of General Medical Sciences. 
The same mechanics hold for all of the other institutes but they have 
different councils. 

Dr. SHannon. I do not think Dr. Hunt has been specifically re- 
sponsive to your question. 

Senator Attorr. No; he has not. 


REVIEW OF PROGRESS REPORTS 


Dr. Hunv. I was setting the stage. The initial review is by study 
section. Further review is also maae by the study section periodically 
when the grant comes up for renewal. In addition, each investigator 
submits an annual progress report, which is review ed both by the staff 
of the NIH and by the appropriate study sys 

Senator Attorr. Is this review a hardheaded, realistic review? 

Dr. Hunt. The study sections, partie aces, are about as hard- 
headed as one can expect human beings to be. They are very particu- 
lar in scrutinizing the type of research that is proposed in the first 
instance as well as what has been done after the grant has been made. 
The study sections are made up of first-rate people. They are among 
the top scientists in the field in each case. 

Senator Attorr. I know this. I was trying to get at how realistic 
the reappraisal, the reevaluation of these programs is. It is not that 
any of us mind appropriating money for these but some of us have a 
very genuine concern that it not be degenerated at any point, and I 
am sure that you nor any of these gentlemen would want it to start 
degenerating into any sort of a medical boondoggle and, secondly, 
that these really go to people who are topflight scientists. You 
might give me a grant for a program in pathology and you would end 
up “with nothing. I am really trying to get at the type of review. 


REVOCATION OF GRANTS 


Have you ever, for example, revoked any grants? 
Dr. SHANNON. Yes. 
Senator Attotr. Why? 
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Dr. SHanNon. We have revoked very few because we feel each 
grant is a commitment to the institution. However, we have failed 
to extend many, many grants. 

I would like to extend Dr. Hunt’s remarks. First, with respect to 
the review prior to a renewal, this is a very tough process in which 
the total accomplishment over a period of some 2—5 years, depending 
upon the initial commitment, is reviewed. The productivity of the 
project, the scientist, and the group are considered in some detail. 
I would say, sir, this is about as tough a review as can be made. This 
review process has been a matter of concern to many people, more 
particularly as our programs became large. We would be glad to 
give you information on the number of groups that have looked at 
this review process in great detail, both as to its mechanics and 
its actual operation as well as the result of their inquiry. This is an 
area in which we have sound support from the outside because it is 
the best and toughest review situation that has ever been devised 
by any agency that supports research through grants. 

Senator Attorr. I am glad to hear that. We do not receive any 
material from NIH which tells us about these things and this is where 


we find out. 
REVIEW GROUPS 


Dr. SHanNoNn. Let me tell you of some of the groups reviewing 
the programs. One was a group appointed by the Secretary of the 
National Science Foundation. This was in 1956. A second com- 
mittee was appointed by Secretary Folsom, the Bayne-Jones group. 
This was in 1957-58. There is also a group of consultants appointed 
by Senator Hill—the others were official groups appointed by the 
executive branch. Then, during the past 4 years, we have had 
visitations and serious study by groups appointed by the House 
Appropriations Committee. They have been particularly concerned 
with the decisionmaking process at NIH, how decisions are reached 
and carried out. 

Mr. Key. Secretary Folsom also brought in a group of outside 
expert administrators primarily from industry with a view that he 
wanted a hard look taken at this by people who were concerned with 
the problem in industry of the conduct of research as to whether or 
not the Government had a mechanism that utilized its money to assure 
the highest degree of quality of support and it is really a tribute to the 
National Institutes of Health that every one of these reviews have paid 
great tribute to the machinery that has been established to assure that 
responsible investigators were the ones being supported and that 
their work was being followed up as produc tive work. 

Senator ALLorr. One of the great questions I raised last year was 
the question raised by the Bayne-Jones report and I am concerned 
to ask those questions because I think that the quality of our research 
is, of course, important. Poor research is not research. ‘That is true. 

Dr. SHANNON. Poor research is worse than no research. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Hunt, we certainly want to thank you. We 
appreciate your testimony very, very much. 

We will hear next Dr. Justin M. Andrews, Director of the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 

You have been with us before and you have been most informative 
and helpful. We are certainly glad to have you back with us and we 
would be glad to have you proceed in your own way. 
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ALLERGY AND InFEcTIOUS DISEASE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JUSTIN M. ANDREWS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON 
GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


791 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the Act relating to allergy and infectious diseases, [$34,054,000] $34,739,000, 
of which [$150,000] $500,000 shall be available for payment to the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute for maintenance and operation of the Gorgas Memorial 


Laboratory and for construction and equipment of facilities. 


Amounts available 


for obligation 


1960 appro- 
priation 


$34, 054, 000 


34, 054, 000 





Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 





1961 budget | 


estimate 


$34, 739, 000 
34, 739, 000 


1961 budget 


1961 House 
allowance 


$38, 439, 000 


38, 439, 000 


1961 House 


estimate allowance 
Description ee As aw z: 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
1. Grants: 
(a) Research projects__...........-- .-|$21, 569, 000 |......-- |$22, 777, 000 $25, 477, 000 


(b) Research fellowships 

(c) Training 
2. Direct operations: 

(a) Research. 


1, 066, 000 
3, 621, 000 


_..-| 1,066, 000 
.--| 2,709,000 


1, 166, 000 
3, 309, 000 


iiudhtelhin ties ressh 548 7, 172, 000 587 7, 489, 000 612 7, 749, 000 

(b) Review and approval of grants 27 438, 000 27 509, 000 27 549, 000 
(c) Administration...............- 16 188, 000 16 189, 000 16 189, 000 
Total obligations__._.......- 591 | 34, 054, 000 630 | 34, 739, 000 655 38, 439, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1960 appro- 


|  priation 


Total number of permanent positions__.................------ 591 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............--- itiecoad } 
Average number of all employees -- ..........-..-------------- 565 
Number of employees at end of year__.----- : . 585 


01 Personal services__......-.-- Fie tee ; wien $3, 592, 000 


@ Travel...... . = stain te . OF 98, 100 
03 Transportation of things_-__- ; ; 34, 000 
04 Communication services waned 4 ial 35, 500 
05 Rents and utility services. ._.__- aS ¥ 27, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction _-.---- — wth ia aah 4, 800 
07 Other contractual services 550, 400 


Reimbursement to National Institutes of Health man- 
RODIN DUE Ni iiadn tndendbasvins eateneh: 

08 Supplies and materials.........-.--- ie a ; 605, 000 
09 Equipment. San mineiaeatae ois et oa aaa 298, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _- aie io 26, 372, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments.........-..------ ciacwmbalen 15, 900 


te 


, 430, 000 


Subtotal. _-- aii a ene -------| 34,064, 100 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges-_-_- Jas ee 10, 100 
Pee IIs od Sin ct des Sidacetctemsinssueewte 34, 054, 000 





1961 budget 
estimate 


630 

4 

595 

620 

$3, 755, 500 
98, 100 
34, 000 
35, 500 
27, 200 
4, 800 
474, 700 


ro 
= 
= 


000 
628, 300 
298, 800 

26, 680, 000 

18, 200 


34, 749, 100 
10, 100 


34, 739, 000 


1961 House 
allowance 


655 

4 
614 
6338 


co 


$3, 856, 700 
98, 100 
34, 000 
35, 500 
27, 200 

4, 800 
515, 500 


Lo 


794, 000 
640, 800 
337, 400 
30, 086, 900 
18, 200 


38, 449, 100 
10, 100 


| 38, 439, 000 


oe eS Bet 
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Summary of changes 





Positions | Amount 
1960 actual] appropriation _....-- 1 sete eleedncbialnaaimeliatenele sin = nlaeaateaie Al 591 | $34, 054, 000 
1961 appropriation request...............-.-...--.. - piicebe anal 630 | 34, 739, 000 
ed hod deanaetaieiel 
FEE RII, ccnndcnanpurceninndcnbihiahbadepnuutiambehetahin 39 685, 000 
\ 


eee = = = : ~ = = = ~ 


' 
| 1961 budget estimate {| 1961 House allowance 


' 
Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount 
| tions | | tions | 
ee eee Seren Mapes ae ee Ai Sg ee — 
Decreases: | | | 
Nonreeurring cost of adjustment of project panes | | | 
starting dates for training grants__-- ” i ae aa ; $912, 000 iD laced $331, 000 
1 less day of pay (262 in 1960, 261 in 1961) _ ae alain ‘dee WEE Unchecieous 9, 900 
Nonrecurring equipment, renovation costs, and | | 
Supplies and MAteTtOls - . .. .nccecccsenne semen seseifaat cen sans 289, 300 wa 289, 300 
ical tacit ciliageataincaa ciate Sgigalillidatnesigamibeala 
Subtotal, decreases ._........---. wind Sc ddlansradeieteond : 1, 211, 200 630, 200 
Increases: | | 
For mandatory items: | | 
Employee health insurance for existing posi- | | 
tions _.- eae 5 oe mare Sian REGS RGdacaee } 28,000 | : Pet 28, 000 
Increased FICA costs.........---------------- ras 2, 300 manele 2, 300 
—— | —S———————————— . 
Subtotal, mandatory increases --...........--|..--.....-]| GM wsicccpiicaanitieas | 30, 300 
For program items: | 
Research projects in allergy and immunology, | | } | 
virology, tropical medicine, and vaccine de- 
velopment sceielatbem tel itted she cat sak ieee eeecatals eae 831, 000 es 3, 908, 000 
Full indirect costs for research projects aw: arded | 
Re BE BT ince ccckutadameneensl nemo ends 27, 000 
Increased support at the Gorgas Memorial 
REED |. Labiekecihcagnas waebere a) 100, 000 ‘ : 
Research fellowships. .........----- in tinea a a skenne 100, 000 
Pane alr eie al oataatish bikini batch hapa éeida tw eneee } 19, 000 
Expansion of basic and clinical research in the 
direct research of allergy and infectious dis- 
I tne se 06 650th batitnrtten cee bail 39 393, 000 | 64 | 593, 000 
Temp orary “employ ment in. review and ap- | | | | 
proval and administration...............-..--- Msouisedanxit 900 900 
2 ar cesar chek 
Subtotal, program increases _......-...-.- ‘ 39 1, 351, 900 64 | 4, 620, 900 
All other: Construction and equipment, Gorgas | | 
Memorial Laboratory See een 250, 000 i 
Reimbursement to the National Institutes of | | | | 
Health management fund for centrally furnished | | | 
PUNE: «. cakcdeuniatnusddndabeusesseddaend feeoae aa Be Gee Vooncundes 364, 000 
NEESER LA RS ARE OED. 39 1, 896, 200 | 64 | 5, 015, 200 
Total change requested __._....-- Se Ae See 39 | 685, 000 | 64 | 4, 385, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1(a).—Grants for research projects.—The full amount requested of 
$22,777,000 was allowed by the House and an additional amount of $2,700,000 
was recommended for this activity. The House did not approve the financing of 
expanded activities and construction of additional facilities at the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Laboratory. This laboratory is an important element of the Institute’s 
program and restoration of the language and funds as deleted by the House is 
requested. The increase proposed by the House would be used to support 
additional research grants in the fields of allergy and immunology, virology, 
tropical medicine, and vaccine development. This is an increase of $3,908,000 
over the 1960 appropriation. 

Activity No. 1(b).—Research fellowships.—The full amount requested of 
$1,066,000 was allowed by the House. An additional amount of $100,000 was 
provided to increase research fellowship awards. This represents a total increase 
of $100,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

Activity No. 1(c).—Training grants.—The full amount requested of $2,709,000 
was allowed by the House. An additional amount of $600,000 was reeommended 
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for this activity. Of this increase $581,000 would be used for further adjustment 
of project period starting dates, and $19,000 would be used to support additional 
training grants. 

Activity No. 2(a).—Research.—The full amount requested of $7,489,000 and 
587 positions was allowed by the House. In addition, the House provided 
$260,000 and 25 positions. This increase would be used for additional research 
studies in allergies and infectious diseases and to further provide for equipping 
and alteration of newly acquired space. The total House allowance is an increase 
of $577,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

Activity No. 2(b).—Review and approval of grants.—The full amount requested 
of $509,000 and 27 positions was allowed by the House. An additional $40,000 
was recommended to support the processing of grants for research projects, 
research fellowships, and training grants. This is an increase of $111,000 over 
the 1960 appropriation. 

It is the position of the administration that all increases recommended by the 
House over the President’s budget be eliminated by the Senate. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. ANprEws. Thank you very much, Senator Hill and gentlemen. 
I appreciate very much the opportunity of coming before you out of 
turn and I appreciate the courtesy of my colleagues to relinquish 
their time so that this ean be done. 

I would like to, if I may, summarize my opening statement. 

Senator Hitt. Your statement will appear in full at this point in 
the record, Doctor. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DrReEcToR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS 
Diseases, Pustic HeattH Service, ON ALLERGY AND INnFEcTIOUS DISEASE 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the infectious disease activities 
at the National Institutes of Health have evolved from the earliest Public Health 
Service research. Allergy-immunology studies were assigned in 1956 as addi- 
tional program responsibilities, and the National Microbiological Institute be- 
came the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 

The importance of this area of research is not restricted to the infectious 
diseases or allergic disorders. Scientists trained in microbiology serve as a 
central resource for all of medical research. Their skills are vital to the pursuit 
of studies of cancer, neurologic diseases, cardiovascular disorders, and other 
major health problems. 

The noncategorical nature of microbiology and its importance as a “feeder” 
discipline are strikingly refiected in the scientific awards presented this year 
by the Lasker Foundation to honor outstanding contributions to medical re- 
search. All four of these distinguished prizes went to microbiologists, men 
representing the fields of immunology, virology, and epidemiology. One of the 
winners is Dr. Jules Freund, widely known immunologist, who is a staff member 
of this Institute. The significance of the work of these scientists cannot be 
assessed merely in terms of infectious disease processes: it extends into and 
enriches ail areas of medical biology. 

Thus, microbiological skills are a basic prerequisite to progress in many areas 
of public health research ; the need for trained microbiologists is of paramount 
importance. 

RESEARCH TRAINING 


High-quality medical research is the product of skilled, thoroughly trained, 
dedicated scientists. The demand for such people far exceeds the supply. The 
Nation must, therefore, recruit and train adequately motivated young investi- 
gators. This is a prime responsibility of a program such as that of the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 

Both the fellowships program and the training grants program of this Institute 
are helping to meet the need for specialized research training in the broad 
realm of microbiology, particularly with respect to allergy and immunology, 
infectious diseases, and tropical medicine and parasitology. 
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A research fellowship permits a promising young scientist to secure needed 
training at a particular institution and under a particular mentor best fitted to 
his needs. He takes his own financial support with him. In 1958, 31 fellow- 
ships in the amount of $113,000 were supported by this Institute. In 1960 the 
number had increased to 223, with an allocation of $1,066,000. Only the most 
highly qualified students have been supported by research fellowships from the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 

The training grant program provides funds not only to support the trainees 
but also to meet the institution’s need for additional staff, equipment, and other 
items. In the 2 years that this Institute has had such a program, more than 80 
research training units have been established or strengthened in the Nation’s 
schools. A number of these are new programs in allergy and immunology, an 
area where opportunities for research training have long been woefully 
inadequate. 

Acceptance of the Institute’s training grant program by teaching institutions 
across the country is reflected in the rapid growth from 27 grants amounting to 
$564,914 in 1958, the first year of operation, to an estimated 86 grants totaling 
$3,621,000 in 1960. 


UPPER RESPIRATORY DISEASE 


More than 100 “new” viruses of man have been isolated since 1948. They 
undoubtedly cause much of the upper respiratory disease responsible for about 
two-thirds of all our acute illness. The death of 20 million people through- 
out the world from the 1918 influenza epidemic underscores the fact that the 
respiratory disease problem cannot be equated simply with the ‘‘common cold” 
or other comparatively minor syndromes—although these add to the general 
misery and multibillion-dollar cost. 

Statistics indicating the impact on public health and economy of the respira- 
tory diseases bear repeating: One million person-years lost from work, house- 
keeping, or school during a 6-month period including the 1957 Asian influenza 
outbreak. Approximately 284 million acute respiratory illnesses serious enough 
to require medical attention in the United States during that epidemic year, 
ending in June 1958. An estimated 75,000 deaths associated with influenza in 
the same period. A $3 billion medical bill and a $2 billion estimated annual 
loss to industry due to the common respiratory diseases. 

Respiratory virus research has undergone a steady expansion in the last 
several years as increased funds became available both under the research 
grants program and the Institute’s direct operations. Much of the recent 
progress in this area relates in some degree to the higher support levels which 
characterize infectious disease research today. 

In the virtual absence of effective Grugs against viruses among hundreds 
of compounds tested, the objective is prophylaxis through new or improved 
vaccines. A prototype of such biologics is the adenovirus vaccine first developed 
by this Institute in 1955 and shown through our studies and those of the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research to be effective in reducing respiratory disease 
in recruits. This is now being produced commercially and the military has 
prepared plans and specifications for routinely administering adenovirus vaccine. 

A striking example of the importance of knowing which viruses we are 
dealing with is provided by continuing epidemiological work on the hemadsorp- 
tion viruses, first isolated by scientists of this Institute and Children’s Hos- 
pital, District of Columbia, in January 1958. These cell parasites, now called 
parainfluenza viruses, were found responsible for 20 percent of the respiratory 
disease in large groups of children at three Washington, D.C., hospitals. In 
contrast, Asian influenza—and this was during its epidemic year—caused only 
13 percent of the respiratory disease in the group. Since the newly isolated 
viruses caused symptoms that closely resembled those of Asian influenza, one 
could reasonably conclude that some cases of Asian influenza attributed to vac- 
cine failure actually were caused by the newly recognized viruses. Work is 
underway on a vaccine against the parainfluenza group and other “new” 
viruses which cause respiratory disease. If an effective biologic can be de- 
veloped, it might be combined with influenza strains in a polyvalent vaccine. 

The new parainfluenza virus has also been isolated (in studies by this Insti- 
tute and USDA’s Agricultural Research Service) from cattle afflicted with ship- 
ping fever, a costly respiratory illness. Although our primary interest is pub- 
lic =" veterinary medical advance should be a valuable byproduct of this 
research. 
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The atypical or viral pneumonias represent another serious clinical problem 
in the respiratory field. A recent large-scale study in Marine recruits has re- 
vealed that the Eaton virus (first isolated by Dr. Monroe Eaton, of Harvard) 
may be an important cause of nonbacterial pneumonia in military recruits. 
In this epidemiological work, the Institute cooperated with the Navy Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery and the Naval Medical Research Unit at Camp Lejeune 
Marine Base, and with the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research. The rela- 
tively new technique of tagging antibodies with fluorescent dye, which has 
proved so useful in quickly identifying “strep” infections, was employed in 
these investigations. The study is particularly important because it indicates 
a considerable involvement of the Eaton virus in a type of pneumonia not 
previously linked with a causative agent. Atypical pneumonia is often a serious 
clinical disease; a vaccine might be warranted. The work is being extended to 
include more than 1,000 new recruits at the Marine base. 

Respiratory-related virus studies, ranging from work employing the tobacco 
mosaic virus variant-system to elucidate the chemistry of mutation (Univer- 
sity of California) to observations of gene transfer by the phage viruses that 
parasitize bacteria (University of Colorado) are a part of our overall re- 
search grants program in virology, which totals $3 million. Many investiga- 
tions under this program are directly related to clinical respiratory disease. 
For example, Institute grantees at Harvard, Boston, and Tufts University 
Medical Centers reported last spring on findings in Asian influenza-associated 
fatalities. Their studies reemphasized that pregnant women and people with 
chronic heart disease or chronic respiratory insufficiency are particularly sus- 
ceptible to severe influenzal disease and are prime candidates for immuniza- 
tion. 

ALLERGY IMMUNOLOGY 


An extensive urban survey of major allergies, conducted by a group of 
New York investigators and reported at the 1959 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can College of Allergists, revealed these disorders to be twice as prevalent in 
the general population and four times as prevalent in children as previous 
estimates for the Nation had indicated. No small amount of this illness is 
disabling and sometimes fatal. Crippling lung insufficiency from chronic 
asthma, and anaphylactic shock after drug injection are examples of serious 
allergic sequelae. 

An Institute immunologist employing facilities of New York University has 
shown that susceptibility to the form of brain damage known as allergic en- 
cephalitis can be passively transferred from a sensitized and susceptible rat 
to a normal rat by injection of lymph-node cells from the former. This will 
provide a useful model for studies of this allergic mechanism which has a 
counterpart in man, for example, in the occasional paralysis following vaccina- 
tion against rabies. 

The National Advisory Allergy and Infections Diseases Council in 1959 held 
a scientific conference on allergen standardization attended by 30 of the Nation’s 
foremost research immunologists. Out of the conference came coordinated 
assignments designed to standardize ragweed pollen extracts as a model system. 
Scientific investigators must have allergenic products meeting rigid norms of 
potency, purity and specificity. 

The growth of the allergy research program, first established in the Public 
Health Service 4 years ago, is reflected in an increasing number of research 
project grants. Approximately 150 studies totaling $2 million were supported 
by the Institute in 1958. In 1960 support will approach $4 million for about 
250 allergy-immunology grants. 

Grantees at the University of California have shown, for example, that mice 
subjected to stress have an increased resistance to allergic shock—a finding 
pertinent to investigations of the effect of environment on susceptibility. In 
another study at Bellevue Medical Center, New York, researchers are using 
radioactive isotopes to “label” allergens so they can follow what happens during 
an allergic reaction in the skin. Many industrial allergies are manifested in 
skin conditions. Ragweed pollen, the most prevalent plant allergen in the 
United States, is also being tagged by isotopes deposited in the plant. The 
grantees, working with the aid of the Brookhaven National Laboratories, are 
attempting to trace, with Geiger counters, the routes and distances traveled 
by the radioactive pollen. 
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CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


In compliance with last year’s congressional request for more accurate figures 
to outline the dimensions of the health problem presented by cystic fibrosis, 
the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases made available a 
special grant to the Children's Bureau and the National Office of Vital Statistics 
for this purpose. Recently, these agencies completed the first phase of their 
hospital survey, revealing that approximately 2,500 cystic fibrosis patients, 95 
percent under 20 years of age, were discharged from or died in hospitals during 
1957. Fatalities in the group numbered 359, or 14 percent. The survey team 
emphasized that these figures represent only a fraction of the total 
number of children suffering from cystic fibrosis. The University of Nebraska, 
for example, reported 40 children under treatment for this disease; only 4 in 
this group had been hospitalized. 

The statisticians and medical scientists on the project are now engaged in 
outlining methods to enlarge the survey by conducting a national epidemiologic 
study of the disease. One of the more serious obstacles they face is the absence 
of a simple diagnostic test for determining the presence of the disease in the 
child. Currently the two methods considered most reliable are duodenal intuba- 
tion and the sweat test. Both, however, present certain disadvantages. Scien- 
tists of our Laboratory of Clinical Investigation have been working for some 
time to solve this problem by developing the diagnostic possibilities inherent 
in a simple blood test and a large-scale investigation of this method is currently 
underway. 

As a direct reflection of congressional interest in this relatively new disease, 
our program has undergone a rapid expansion during the past 2 years. For 
fiscal year 1960 a total of $350,000 was allocated to continue studies aimed 
primarily at solving the severe problems of the secondary infections attending 
this disease. Much of our initial progress in mobilizing against cystie fibrosis 
stems from this increased level of support both for this Institute’s program 
and complementary studies in the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. 

lt may also be added that the studies now in progress on staphylococcal 
infections have a special pertinence to cystic fibrosis. While the underlying 
defect in this disease is genetic in nature, the most critical problem is the 
control of pulmonary infections to which these children are especially suscep 
tible. In one cystic fibrosis study involving 300 fatalities, it was shown that 
more than 90 percent occurred directly as a result of chronic lung disease whose 
most striking feature is its association with the staphylococcus agent. Thus 
it is clear that eystie fibrosis patients will be the direct beneficiaries of any 
progress which science is able to make against these widespread and persistent 
infections. 

STAPHYLOCOCCAL INFECTIONS 


The development of antibiotic-resistant strains of staphylococcus, together 
with their widespread dissemination through hospitals and communities, con- 
tinues to represent a public health problem of highest priority. In terms of 
morbidity and mortality, impact on other diseases, increased costs of medical 
care, and special hazards for all hospital patients, the staphylococcal problem 
is so well documented as to need little elaboration. 

What should be emphasized is the fact that this is not a phenomenon peculiar 
to this species of bacteria. Rather, it is a problem which cuts across a broad 
biologic front. 

Most pertinent to this view is a warning issued by one of our grant-supported 
scientists who recently reviewed patient records spanning a 24-year period at 
Boston City Hospital. It was his conclusion that the favorable impact of the 
antibacterial drugs in reducing the number of deaths from the pneumococcal 
pheumonias and streptococcal infections has now been more than overshadowed 
by an increase in deaths from staphylococcal disease and from infections by 
other bacteria once considered relatively harmless. 

Because of the findings of this and similar studies, the problems relating to 
antibiotic resistance are now regarded as the most immediately urgent con- 
fronting hospitals. Scientists of this Institute are now attacking this problem 
in studies designed to uncover basic knowledge of the precise mechanisms by 
which the staphylococcus is able to produce disease and resist therapeutie 
assault. One of the more fundamental of these continuing studies in our 
Laboratory of Bacterial Diseases was devised to furnish exact data on the 
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degree of virulence which may be induced by specific quantities of the standard 
staphylococcus strains, with the view to using this information as a base line 
for immunization tests. 

In another study of the coliform species of bacteria, our scientists have 
withdrawn, from the inner portion of the cell, certain of the soluble constituents 
containing the enzymes responsible for energy formation and use. When these 
energy-forming systems were taken from susceptible strains of the coliform 
species, they were shown to be inhibited in the presence of an antibiotic. This 
was not true for resistant strains. Such an experiment pinpoints the particular 
locus of resistance in certain bacteria and hopefully may lead to a prototype 
definition of the resistance mechanism in general. 

Our accelerated grants program, increased by $1 million in 1959 over previous 
levels and continued at this rate during the current year, is now beginning to 
yield initial results. Much of the information being received is extremely funda- 
mental, due to the poorly explored nature of the subject under study. As an ex- 
ample, the research undertaken by one of our grantees at the University of 
Colorado Medical Center has described a plausible means by which resistance may 
be transferred to sensitive bacteria. In a series of complex experiments, he has 
found evidence that certain of the phage viruses which are known to parasitize 
bacteria may pirate the resistance mechanism from one strain of staphylococcus 
and transfer it to members of a strain previously susceptible to antibiotics. 


FUNGUS DISEASES 


The growing realization that any great advance in the treatment of disease 
is likely to introduce new medical problems arising out of man’s efforts to adjust 
to changes in his social and physiological equilibrium is nowhere more clearly 
illustrated than in the rising incidence of fungus disease. A recent study 
analyzing some aspects of hospital experience with microbial infections today 
as compared with a period immediately preceding the introduction of antimicro- 
bial drugs reveals that fungus infections, previously of little eonsequence as a 
cause of fatality, have now risen to fourth place just behind the staphylococci, 
viruses and gram negative bacilli. In many cases, fungus infections are super- 
imposed on other diseases initially prompting hospitalization. In view of this, 
the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases has undertaken to 
strengthen its program in order to define more clearly the role of fungi in human 
disease. 

Findings include the recent disclosure by our laboratory scientists of an inti- 
mate association between the house bat and the agent of histoplasmosis, a 
pulmonary disease which may closely parallel the early manifestations of 
tuberculosis. In another study our scientists have shown that contact with 
pigeon droppings may result in a severe form of fungal meningitis. The pigeon 
itself is not infected, but its droppings serve as an excellent culture medium for 
the airborne spores of the fungus. 

This Institute has long supplied leadership in epidemiological studies of 
fungus disease. Such investigations are now being extended into clinical medi- 
cine through joint studies of our laboratory scientists and clinical investigators. 
Their varied research activities include a special pursuit of the possibilities of 
immunization against these diseases and complete clinical trials of various 
drugs developed as curative agents. 

Until the introduction of a new drug, amphotericin B, a few years ago, most 
patients afflicted with the serious diseminated forms of fungus infection were 
compelled to struggle through the natural course of the disease without the 
aid of an effective chemotherapeutic agent. Clinical trials undertaken by our 
scientists in 1957 helped establish the usefulness of this drug against certain 
of the serious systemic forms of these infections. Our laboratory scientists are 
continuing their search for new drugs for the deeper fungal infections. 

Perhaps the most encouraging immediate development to emerge from the 
expanded program of fungus studies supported by the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases in various private institutions is the recent 
introduction of systemic treatment against the superficial fungus (ringworm) 
infections. During the past year, our grantees at the University of Miami School 
of Medicine announced that griseofulvin, administered orally to patients with a 
wide variety of typical ringworm infections, produced highly favorable results. 
Infections of long duration, up to 60 years in one dramatic case, proved as sus- 
ceptible to treatment as those of only a few weeks’ duration. Griseofulvin, under 
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the trade names, Fulvicin and Grifulvin, has now been licensed for manufacture 
by Schering and McNeill Laboratories. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LABORATORY 


Historically noted for the conquest of Rocky Mountain spotted fever, this field 
laboratory in Hamilton, Mont., is today a modern $2 million research center. The 
main emphasis is upon diseases important to the western region of the United 
States, but many of these are also of worldwide importance. With the continuing 
expansion of the work of this laboratory on behalf of the Western States and 
the Nation, animal experimentation, particularly with regard to diseases that 
in nature are transmitted from animals to man, has increased materially. Q 
fever, Colorado tick fever, tularemia, and equine encephalitis are examples of 
infections of this type. In 1960 Congress provided $150,000 for construction 
of adequate animal facilities. Work is now underway on these, with foundation 
poured and superstructure erected. The productivity of the Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory investigators is reflected in the scientific literature. Some of these 
recent research reports—on the epidemiology of influenza in an isolated com- 
munity, the growing hazard of Q fever, overwintering of western equine encephali- 
tis virus, dissemination of rabies, reservoirs of Colorado tick fever virus in 
nature, epidemiology of shigellosis, tularemia surveillance, and other findings 
are summarized in the “research highlights” accompanying this statement. 


MIDDLE AMERICA RESEARCH UNIT 


Studies of arthropod-borne virus infections continue to represent the major 
emphasis of the Middle America Research Unit, which was established 2 years 
ago in the Canal Zone. The unit’s virus studies were broadened in the past year 
to include surveillance of the live poliovirus vaccine (Lederle) program conducted 
by the Ministry of Health of Costa Rica under PAHO-WHO sponsorship. -Qther 
virus projects include encephalomyocarditis in swine and human epidemic in- 
fluenza. 

The mycology section of MARU, staffed by the Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research, has been extending its work on histoplasmosis, particularly with 
reference to the significance of this fungus infection to military personnel sta- 
tioned in an area of historic histoplasmosis endemicity. 

When MARU was cosponsored in October 1957, by the NIH and WRAIR with 
the cooperation of Canal Zone officials, provision was made for scientific evalua- 
tion of the program after 2 years of operation. An ad hoe committee selected 
for scientific and administrative competencies pertinent to the mission conducted 
extensive studies, including site visits, and recommended that MARU should 
continue as a permanent field station of the Public Health Service. In its 
endorsement, the committee commended the Director of MARU, Dr. Alexis 
Shelokov, for the excellent scientific organization he has created in a short time; 
pointed out that considerable. planning underlies seleetion-of the mest worth- 
while projects from an abundance of opportunities; recognized that occasional 
diagnostic service will be necessary but recommended that service should be 
earried out only as directly related to laboratory research; suggested a joint 
scientific advisory board for MARU and Gorgas Memorial Laboratory; and en- 
visioned more specific bilateral agreements on MARU between the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

At Bethesda, the MARU-correlated unit on arthropod-borne viruses is obtain- 
ing and stocking viruses and their diagnostic reagents for the Laboratory of 
Tropical Virology. Over 150 arthropod-borne viruses are now recognized. Most 
extensively studied by the Canal Zone group and its Bethesda counterpart is 
the virus of eastern equine encephalitis. This disease is seen in the United 
States during sporadic epidemics notable for a high fatality rate, such as the 
1959 outbreaks in the New Jersey area. Most of the arthropod viruses are 
carried by mosquitoes. Diseases caused by these viruses Still are poorly differ- 
entiated, but represent a considerable threat to public health in temperate as 
well as tropical areas throughout the world. Yellow fever, one of the arthropod- 
borne group, is under intensive study by the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 
the Republic of Panama, with MARU providing some technical assistance as 
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THE GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in the Republic of Panama is the medical 
research unit of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine. The Laboratory is an outpost for research on yellow fever, malaria, 
and other diseases endemic to middle America and presenting potential problems 
to adjacent areas and the United States. Jungle yellow fever, for example, is 
advancing northward from South and Central America at an average of 13 miles 
each month. The conditions which permit this resurgence are under study. 
Gorgas scientists are exploring outbreaks of encephalitis of types sporadically 
epidemie in the United States, as well as the overall area of arthropod-borne 
infections. They recently reported the isolation of St. Louis encephalitis virus 
in Panama from human blood and naturally infected mosquitoes—the first 
recovery of the virus in middle America. 

Gorgas investigators are also developing new information on Chagas disease 
and leishmaniasis. Sandflies of the man-biting Phlebotomus species have now 
been artificially infected with leishmania in attempts to reproduce this disease 
in laboratory animals which will then be used to screen for better drugs. 

On September 21, 1959, Public Law 86-296 authorized increasing the annual 
appropriation from $150,000 to $250,000, and also authorized $250,000 for con- 
struction of additional facilities on land valued at over a quarter million dollars 
already in possession of Gorgas, a gift of the Republic of Panama. A more 
extensive discussion of the research accomplishments and mission of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, now in its 31st year, is available in the committee print 
on the hearing relative to this increase. 

Dr. Walter A. Bloedorn, President of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, has sub- 
mitted a copy of the operating budget for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 
They will be able to make good use of the total amount authorized. Primarily, 
they wish to increase the staff, rehabilitate the power supply and plumbing sys- 
tems, develop more space for small animals, and procure equipment to provide 
for the added staff. 

As spokesman for the Institute before Congress, I am requesting that the 
maximum funds authorized by Congress be made available to the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine during 1961. 


SUPPORT OF INSTITUTE PROGRAMS 


The 1961 appropriation request for the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases is a total of $34,739,000. This compares with $34,054,000 
for 1960. The allowance for 1961 will enable the Institute to maintain all activ- 
ities at approximately the 1960 program levels. This request for 1961 is dis- 
tributed among program activities as follows: 


Grants: 


CT I oi ies bere civ bsenitcdeeenips Soca picnics pieieeiie eae $22, 777, 000 
NER TUN SIN tens tsi nt estan seeds mci chen iad laa igang 1, 066, 000 
TO a a cence atc ils ehh nhc te bi aaa ascaatial aot gape 2, 709, 000 
Direct operations: 

Nl cacicosce ing rk epectnns is do acca gas tn lna es cade eee te Se 7, 489, 000 
Oe ee I kia ois ccnemucegs tec nace aiitinan animes me Meaes 509, 000 
PRACT Osis vik ca hres toc eerie in acacia ac natalensis 189, 000 

I ides each ats a a ea aegis a cll aan a ear 34, 739, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. AnprEews. The infectious disease activities of this Institute 
evolved from the earliest Public Health Service research. Allergy- 
immunology studies were assigned in 1956. 

Emphasis is placed upon the need for trained microbiologists, a 
central resource for all medical research. 

Upper respiratory diseases (a $3 billion medical bill and a $2 billion 
annual loss to industry) represent an expanding field of study. Im- 
portant causes of respiratory diseases, such as the parainfluenza 
viruses and viral agents in pneumonia, are being delineated. Vaccines 
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are under development. Basic work on a number of microbial agents 
is also underway. 

The growth of allergy research, now emphasizing basic immunology 
and airborne allergens, is reflected in a 2-year increase from 150 to 250 
grantee studies. Attempts are being made to standardize allergens 
employed by various investigators. 

Cystic fibrosis and staphylococcal infections are problems receiving 
special attention. The Institute is supporting a national survey to 
determine the incidence and mortality of cystic fibrosis. 

Fungus diseases which develop in the wake of antibiotic or steroid 
treatment are also a growing concern. <A drug effective against skin 
fungus infections has ‘been developed. 

The Roc ky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, Mont., and the Mid- 
dle America Research Unit, Panama Canal Zone, investigate diseases 
of worldwide occurrence prevalent in their respective regions: Q fever 
and mosquito-borne encephalitides, as examples. 

As spokesman before Congress for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
Republic of Panama, the Institute Director requests the maximum 
funds authorized be made available to this Laboratory. This amount 
is $250,000 for research and $250,000 for construction of additional 
facilities. 

TOTAL REQUEST 


The 1961 appropriation request for the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases is a total of $34,739,000. This compares with 
$34,054,000 for 1960. The allowance for 1961 will enable the Insti- 
tute to maintain all activities at approximately the 1960 program 
levels, and will permit an increase of $1,208,000 in research projects 
and minor increases in direct operations. This request for 1961 is 
distributed among program activities as follows: 


Grants: 
Research projects ____ -- tht al bate $22, 777, 000 
Research fellowships - - - Prete SEE ae bate 1, 066. 000 
Training (ano - 2, 709, 000 
Direct operations: 
Research : 5 7, 489, 000 
Review and approval - - --- pee veren 509, 000 
Administration _- 189, 000 
a ca amae cs es Pee eee ere Lp erat 4, 739, 000 


STAPHYLOCOCCAL INFECTIONS 


Senator Hitt. Would you tell us the progress made with respect to 
the staphylococcal infections? 

You will recall a year or two ago when you were here, those infec- 
tions were running rampant. Right in my ‘home city of Montgomery, 
Ala., where we have the air univ ersity they had to close the hospital 
there because of these staphylococcal infections and we know of a 
number of other instances where the hospitals had a terrible time with 
these infections. Tell us about the progress you have made on the 
staphylococcal infections. 

Dr. ANprEws. We have 109 grants. The types of studies that are 
going on in this area are extraordinary. Last year I referred to a 
study that was being made, and this year we have a very interesting 
grant which will define the effects of nursery design in the spread of 
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staphylococcal infections. This is being done in the New York City 
hospital where there happened to be four nursery service units avail- 
able. This research is designed to answer such questions as to how 
infection spreads from one infant to another, physical factors which 
promote a retarded spread and the host factors which make one infant 
or adult far more infectious than the others. 


6 ? 
CLOUD BABIES 


At this point it is interesting to note that our grantee investigator 
has discovered that some babies are much more infectious than others. 
He calls them “cloud” babies, and he measures the number of staphylo- 
cocci at different distances from the cribs. Some of these infants are 
actually emitting far more infectious organisms than some others. 
After some research, this was concluded to come from’ concomitant 
infections and it does not seem to make much difference what kind of 
respiratory disease it is. These infants put out clouds of staphylo- 
cocci and the babies in the immediate vicinity have a much higher 
exposure than those in the other parts of the nursery. 

In regard to the mechanism of staphylococcal existence and anti- 
biotics, I think that progress has been made in understanding this 
problem. Staphylococci have certain variations in their ability to 
block the action of penicillin and other antibiotics. This is a vari- 
ation in heredity just as we have variations in the heredity of humans 
and animals of various kinds. 

Some of the staphylococcal organisms are able to completely block 
the antibiotic action by production of a special enzyme. These, then, 
are the organisms which survive the exposure to penicillin. As they 
reproduce those which are incapable of producing this substance are 
unable to survive and ultimately you have almost a pure culture of 
staphylococci that have the ability to resist penicillin. I must say 
this ability is not peculiar to the staphylococcal organisms. There 
are a number of other infectious agents and bacteria that are able to 
adapt themselves to this genetic pressure and develop strains of organ- 
isms whieh are able to resist concentrations of penicillin and certain 
other antibiotics. 


EXTRAVAGANT USE OF ANTIBIOTICS 


You asked what the present status of the staphylococcal menace is. 
I would say that it has abated to some degree. It certainly has not 
vanished, but I believe there has come to be a realization on the part 
of the practicing physicians that the rather extravagant use of anti- 
biotics and the unnecessary use of antibiotics have led to this situation. 

Senator Hitt. We went too far. We thought they were the miracle 
drugs. They work magic and, therefore, we used them a little too 
much when we should not have used them. 

Dr. Anprews. That is correct, and this was publicized to the degree 
that patients demanded this type of treatment from the physician 
Without understanding what the ultimate results were bound to be. 

Inasmuch as the use of these antibiotics is on a more restricted 
basis, I think the staphylococcal infections are diminishing -to some 
extent, but I must say that the situation is still a serious one and 
requires much more study than it has received. 
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Senator Hity. You are continuing that study, are you not? 

Dr. ANpreEws. Yes, sir. In fact, most of our grants of the number 
I just gave you are 5-year grants and we do not have, of course, a 
great deal of information yet about what has been found out. 

Ordinarily, the results will be published at a later date and then 
we will know more about the actual accomplishments. 

Senator Hiiu. Before we had the antibiotics and these new drugs, 
were we plagued with these staphylococcal infections? 

Dr. ANDREws. Yes, it has always been a serious cause of infections. 
Many of the influenzal pneumonias for example, are actually caused 
by staphylococci. It is made very easy for them to reproduce because 
of the viral infections in the lung. Staphylococci are often secondary 
invaders, but at times they turn out to be more important than the 
primary ones. 

Dr. SHannon. I believe you touched on a factor that has been criti- 
cal in most of the problems in the past 2 or 3 years—the easy availa- 
bility of very potent antibiotics. There is no doubt, too, that there 
was some relaxation of asepsis in some of our hospitals. Some of our 
problems with surgical patients in certain of our hospitals in the past 
5 years really harken back to the situation that was more character- 
istic at the turn of the century, before many of the advances were 
brought to bear by application of Lister’s techniques and the like. 
I think the big advancement today has been in hospital practices. 

We isolate these cases. We use extraordinary precautions. We 
assume that we have no potent antibiotics, and then use them only 
if precautionary methods fail. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, we let our guard down with refer- 
ence to these infections and now we are putting those guards back up 


as well as carrying on this further research trying to get more answers 


to these infections; is that correct? 
Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 


SELF-INFECTION IN SURGICAL OPERATIONS 


Dr. AnpREws. One of our grantees has made the following observa- 
tion, which I think is very important, namely, that in surgical opera- 
tions which are complicated by staphylococcal infections, the type of 
staphylococci almost invariably is of the type that the patient has in 
his nose and oral cavity and which ordinarily contaminates his own 
atmosphere. When a part of the body is exposed by surgery, this 
strain of organism then becomes the infecting agent. 

Senator Hruu. He infects himself? 

Dr. ANpREws. Yes. So this means that more than purely environ- 
mental measures must be taken. 


CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


Senator Hitu. There is another terrible disease which we know, 
particularly among little children, and that is cystic fibrosis. You 
will recall we gave you some funds a few years ago on eystic fibrosis 
What can you tell us about the progress that has been made in th 
battle against this disease? 

Dr. ANprEws. We have a great interest in cystic fibrosis. I thin} 
this is the disease which leads all others in numbers of patients tha 
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we have admitted to our part of the clinical center because of our 
interest. 

For the benefit of you who are not familiar with it, this is a disease 
which appears to be due to an heritable defect, so that children are 
born with the inability to digest food properly. The pancreas is 
either obstructed or partially obstructed. The liver may be similarly 
involved. These children are unable to metabolize fats normally. 
They are also unable to digest proteins completely, and because of 
this inability to nourish the mselves, the ’y eat treme indously. 

Their mothers think they are very good children because they eat 
so well, but the truth of the matter is they digest only a small portion 
of what they are able to consume. 

Another problem is that these unfortunate individuals have a sus- 
ceptibility to pneumonia, and pulmonary death 9 times out of 10 is 
caused by a staphylococcus. 

Sometimes we get children just a few days old brought into our units 
for observation and treatment, and primarily the treatments provide 
them with extra intestinal enzymes so they can digest their foods 
better by replacing the enzyme which nature has denied them. Also, 
they are given antibiotics because of their special susceptibility to 
bacterial infection. 

As I pointed out to Mr. Fogarty, on the other side of the Capitol, 
it costs, | believe, $2 a day, or something in that range, to keep chil- 
dren supplied just with the drugs which are necessary to keep them 
alive. 

A curious thing has happened in our own observation. No one dares 
treat these children except with antibiotics because this is a life-pro- 
longing procedure. Consequently, we have no really controlled ob- 
servations on this point, but in spite of the fact that these children 
receive huge doses every day of antibiotics, these drugs do not sterilize 
the lungs. The bacterial flora of the lungs remains in spite of the 
antibiotics, but the children improve in health. So this raises the 
question of whether or not the antibiotics may not play some role 
other than that of bacterial destruction. 

This is a subject that will be pursued and I hope with great profit. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


Senator Brsie. How widespread is this disease? 

Dr. ANprEws. We are conducting a survey on this to find out. 

The Children’s Bureau, of course, is the natural agency to study 
the incidence of this disease, so last year we entered into a contract 
with the Children’s Bureau and they made a rather hurried check 
to determine the approximate prevalence of this disease. In 1957 
they found throughout the Nation there were about 2,500 patients 
in hospitals with a diagnosis of cystic fibrosis. About 95 percent 
of these patients were under 20 years of age and one-seventh of them 
were discharged by death and many of them died after they left 
the hospital. At present, the Children’s Bureau is carrying on a 
feasibility study to get a national census. The others were just 
sampling surveys. This is being carried on in the New England 
States and will include all of the pediatrici ians in that area, 10 percent 
of all of the other areas and 10 percent of the other outpatient 
hospitals that provide pediatric service. 
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By the end of June of this year we expect to learn whether a 
nationwide survey can be done. We wanted to be sure this could 
be done and would provide sufficient information, so we are in the 
process of finding the answer to the question that you asked. 

In one large family with 18 children, it is my recollection that 7 
of these children are afflicted. I think two of them died, and we 
are keeping a couple of them alive with antibiotics. This can be an 
extremely depressing situation. 

Senator ALtLorr. Doctor, you say this is hereditary? 

Dr. ANprews. It is hereditary and it requires the right gene from 
both the mother and father to produce overt disease. We sometimes 
see something less than the classical type of cystic fibrosis or some- 
thing that suggests it. 

Senator Hit. It is an awful disease. Anyone who has ever seen 
children suffering from cystic fibrosis knows what a terrible thing 
this is. 

Dr. ANprews. The ironical thing about this is that the more you 
succeed in rearing these children to maturity and to reproductive 
age, the more probable you are to spread the condition. This is the 
dilemma that the doctor finds himself in and it is a most distressing 
one. 

Senator Braue. In reaching maturity, do they seem to improve? 

Dr. ANDREws. Some of them do. We have a number of college 
graduates, for example, who were cystic fibrosics. So you can see 
that with reasonable care and diet and continual medication some of 
the victims of this disease reach the reproductive age. 

Senator Brsuze. They live a lifetime with a need of antibiotics? 

Dr. ANpREws. Yes. I do not know of any who have survived 
without the need for antibiotics at all. 

Dr. SHANNON. The very severe cases will not live, and it is those 
cases which do not have such serious impairment that live, and as 
adulthood is reached the individual is able to care for himself much 
better than is possible for a child. So it is not true improvement in 
the diseasable age, but a greater ability to deal with the problem as 
one grows up. 

Dr. AnprEws. Do you wish me to pursue this further? 

Senator Hitz. Yes. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. ANprEws. May I speak about our relations in Panama? 


GORGAS LABORATORY 


Senator Hiuu. I would be very much interested in that. You have 
a laboratory down there named the Gorgas Laboratory. William 
Gorgas was born in Alabama and he was a former Surgeon General 
of the United States Army. 

Dr. AnprEws. To the extent that my testimony before Mr. Fogarty 
was less than persuasive, I have a warm spot in my heart for the Gorgas 
Laboratory and I feel this is an organization which should be con- 
tinued and I feel it is regrettable that funds were not made available 
for its expansion. 

I would like to add a little bit more to the record for it today. 
The Gorgas Laboratory is a tribute to General Gorgas. The labora- 
tory was dedicated in April of 1928 and officially opened its doors the 
first day of the year 1929 when Dr. Herbert Clark, who was well 
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known as a tropical medical clinician and laboratorian, was placed 
in charge. It was several years, however, before he was able to get 
a very large staff. He started out with a Public Health Service 
officer, Mr. Komp, an entomologist who happened to be assigned in 
that area, and the two of them started a series of malarial dr ug ‘control 
operations which proved to be classic and probably contributed more 
to our knowledge on this subject than any other of which I am aware. 

Within 3 years, Dr. Clark was searching for other members for his 
staff and I well recall when I was at Johns Hopkins as a young faculty 
member, Dr. Clark arrived and talked with the departmental heads. 
He persuaded three young graduate students: one of them, Dr. Carl 
Johnson, the present director of the laboratory; the other, Dr. Orville 
Foster of the Department of Agriculture, and Dr. Lloyd Rosenbloom, 
who is now professor of medical entomology at his own alma mater, 
Johns Hopkins, to join the staff of the laboratory. 

These voung men went to Gorgas and started a series of investiga- 
tions in their own particular fie lds, with the medical assistance of Dr. 
Clark. This was a thriving undertaking. It contributed much of our 
general knowledge of classical tropical diseases, but it had more or 
less confined itself to the parasitic diseases of the tropics, diseases 
which are caused by protozoa, or worms, or transmitted by insects. 

The only disease of a viral nature which they undertook to study 
was vellow fever. At least so far as my knowledge goes, yellow fever 
was the only one in which they established a great competence, and 
this they did to an extraordinary extent. This became a point of 
reference for the Pan American Sanitary Commission in tracing the 
disease from South America, across the isthmus, and into this con- 
tinent. 

In this last year they did isolate another virus which turned out 
to be St. Louis encephalitis ; but at the time I went to the National 
Institutes of Health in 1957, there was no strong indication of an 
interest in virology there except in the field of yellow fever. 

So, it seemed desirable to establish a laboratory with special skills 
in the field of tropical virology. This was done with the Middle 
America Research Unit. 

Questions have been raised about these two laboratories being 
close together, with similar missions and_ possibly duplic: ation of 
effort. So we have studied very carefully the last year’s reports of 
each laboratory in order to find out to what degree this is true. We 
have a statement on the activities of the Middle America Unit and the 
relations of its research to that of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
which we would like to have placed in the record. 

Senator Hitt. We will have that placed into the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ACTIVITIES OF THE MippLE AMERICA RESEARCH UNIT AND THE 
RELATION OF Irs RESEARCH PROGRAM TO THAT OF THE GoRGAS MEMORIAL 
LABORATORY 


The Middle America Research Unit of the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases, National Institutes of Health, was officially established on 
December 29, 1957, at Ancon, C.Z., as an interservice organization with participa- 
tion by the U 8. Public Health Service, Army, Navy, and Air Force. It was 
visualized as a tropical laboratory with a small resident staff where research 
workers of the Public Health Service and other uniformed services could find 
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adequate facilities for short- or long-term studies on problems in tropical medicine 
which pertain specifically to their services. The uniformed services find them- 
selves in need of a tropical laboratory under their control in an area within the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Government. The National Institutes of Health has long 
experienced the necessity for such a laboratory to supplement its basie research 
facilities at Bethesda, Md., with opportunities for the study of tropical diseases 
in an endemic area. Previous experiences with temporary and inadequate facili- 
ties in foreign countries have been far from satisfactory. 

The Middle America Research Unit represents an exploratory effort toward a 
solution of this problem. Its operations will be subject to evaluation from time 
to time and its future determined largely by the criteria of its productiveness and 
its fulfillment of the needs which led to its establishment. 

There are two units now functioning at the Middle America Research Unit, viz: 
one on mycology and another on arthropod-borne virus diseases. The unit on 
mycology is staffed by personnel from the Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search; it is concerned initially with studies on histoplasmosis, a fungus disease of 
considerable public health and military importance. 

The unit on arthropod-borne virus diseases is conducting a variety of research 
projects, including serologic surveys in the human population to establish the 
presence of antibodies to various virus diseases and to indicate past and recent 
experience with these diseases. Demonstration of current infections with arthro- 
pod-borne viruses is being attempted by isolation from patients suffering from 
fevers of undetermined origin. Search for virus infection in arthropod vectors is 
being conducted through the use of sentinel animals and the attempted isolation 
of viruses from trapped insects and from the sentinel hosts. Search is being made 
also for reservoir hosts of arthropod-borne viruses among lower animals. Other 
relatively new projects range from investigations of encephalomyocarditis to 
surveillance of human epidemic influenza. This work and the potential for 
additional research provided the basis for judgment by an ad hoe committee 
which recently evaluated and endorsed the MARU program. 

The arthropod-borne virus research in the Canal Zone is correlated with 
virologic studies at the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases at 
Bethesda, Md., where extensive facilities are available for work on the more 
fundamental aspects of the problem. 

One of the more promising research opportunities is a clinical research program 
in tropical medicine now being planned by MARU in coilaboration with the 
Gorgas Hospital of the Canal Zone Government. Due mainly to logistic problems, 
this Institute has long been hampered in its clinical program by its inability to 
secure adequate numbers of patients for clinical studies in tropical medicine. 
The establishment of a clinical section at the MARU would provide the necessary 
means for studying patients in a tropical area. 


THE GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory was designed as an international memorial 
to Gen. William Crawford Gorgas to be financed by annual contributions from 
all of the American Republics. The Republic of Panama provided the land and 
the buildings but the Laboratory is supported largely by a congressional contribu- 
tion of $150,000 contained in the appropriation for the National Institutes of 
Health, plus grants-in-aid from the latter institution totaling $138,413 in fiscal 
year 1960. 

The Gorgas Laboratory is not located on U.S. territory nor is it subject to 
direction by any of the organizations interested in the Middle America Research 
Unit. 

This Laboratory is currently engaged in the following studies: 

The epidemiology of yellow fever in the Republic of Panama, the role of 
mammals other than monkeys in the transmission of the disease, the survival of 
yellow fever virus during the dry season in various mosquito vectors; the epidem- 
iology of leishmaniasis; research is being conducted on the pathology and the 
long-term effects of American trypanosomiasis or Chagas’ disease; malaria 
surveillance in certain Chagres River villages; the taxonomic studies on various 
insects of medical and health importance. 


COMPARISON OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


The Middle America Research Unit is conducting mycologic studies with 
which the Gorgas Laboratory is not concerned. 
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The arthropod-borne virus disease research at this Unit in no way conflicts 
with the vellow fever studies of the Gorgas Laboratory, since it is mainly directed 
toward virus diseases other than yellow fever. 

The Middle America Research Unit is not engaged in the following research 
projects now receiving attention of the Gorgas Laboratory: Yellow fever in the 
Republic of Panama, leishmaniasis, American trypanosomiasis, malaria, tax- 
onomie studies of various insects, and maintenance of insect collections. 

There is no duplication in the Middle America Research Unit of work being 
done in the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. Not only have numerous officials of 
the NIH conferred with the Director and workers at the Gorgas Laboratory in an 
effort to prevent such duplication, but every effort has been expended to make the 
studies of the two laboratories complementary. At the present time, the Middle 
America Research Unit is dependent upon the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory for 
assistance in entomological problems, for information concerning local fauna and 
flora, and for arranging necessary contacts with Republic of Panama officials and 
staffs of local hospitals. The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory benefits from the 
presence of the Middle America Research Unit through stimulating contacts with 
other scientific workers, the opportunity of observing and learning newer tech- 
niques in the study of arthropod-borne viruses and fungus diseases, and the avail- 
ability of a tissue culture laboratory with all of the special facilities. Cooperation 
between the two laboratories has been very close and has demonstrated abundantly 
that the work of the one is complementary to the work of the other. 

The amount of tropieal research which should be earried on in the respective 
fields of the two organizations is so vast that it is unlikely that interference with, 
or undesirable duplication of, the effort of the two laboratories will ever present 
any serious problem. 


Comparative data re Gorgas Memorial Laboratory and Middle America Research 
Unit during fiscal year 1959 based upon annual reports 


Item GML MARU 


Established : stdin 1928 1958. 

Location niga aed Panama City, Republic of Pan- | Canal Zone, U.S.A, 
ama. 

Space: Office, laboratory, animal_-} 6,000 square feet 


..-| 11,756 square feet. 
Staff, average employment: 


Professional J boeken Wands ; ‘ : 7. 

Other * wipes penden ih ean 20. 
Total . Gc Sake . 27. 

Operational funds, U.S. Govern- 
ment: 

DHEW contribution _......--| $150,000 ; ; . $181,000. 

Research grants Jad ‘ $79,336 , ‘ 

Department of Defense (ap- Pacer $23,000." 


proximated). 
Interest and dividends 





Other 
Total... . $204,000. 
Research projects hastern equine encephalitis.? 3 Eastern equine encephalitis.? 3 
Yellow fever. Enterovirus survey (Panama). 
Mosquito colonizaton. Fort Kobbe outbreaks: 
St. Louis encephalitis. RVQ syndrome. 
Leishmaniasis Jungle fever. 
Animal reservoir. Exanthema subitum. 
Animal inoculation. Encephalomyocarditis. 
Phlebotomus (sandflies) col- | Asian influenza: 
lecting. Panama. 
Phlebotomus rearing. British Guiana. 
Infection of phlebotomus. Poliomyelitis: 
Ecology of phlebotomus. Costa Rica. 
Taxonomy of phlebotomus. Nicaragua. 
Taxonomy of tabanidae (horse- | Viral CNS disease, Guatemala. 
fiies). CA virus, Panama. 
American trypanosomiasis. Histoplasmosis. 
Malaria. 





1 This amount made available to MARU from the Department of Defense. Military personnel supplied 
on detail from W RAIR and paid from W RAIR funds. 

? Collaboratively undertaken by GMLand MARU working with the U.S. Army mission to Panama, and 
the U.S. Army Malaria Control and Survey Branch, Canal Zone. 

3 The only other collaborative project is the survey of arthropod viruses in the rain forest area of Pacora. 
This was commenced in 1959, but funds were not committed for its support until the following year. 
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COMPLEMENTARY WORK OF LABORATORIES 


Senator Hiri. On the last page of this statement are the words: 

Cooperation between the two laboratories has been very close, and it is demon- 
strated abundantly that the work of the one is complementary to the work of the 
other. 


In other words, you do not have duplication but you have comple- 
mentary work, the work of both being essential. 

Dr. Anprews. If you will turn to the next page of the tabulation 
there, you will see the subjects of research which were prosecuted by 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory during 1959 in one column and those 
which are carried on by the Middle America Research Unit in another 
column. These are taken directly from the annual reports of each 
laboratory. 

There is only one disease in which they both work and this is the 
eastern equine encephalitis. This was done collaboratively with the 
assistanc e of the U.S, Army because of an epidemic of equine encepha- 
litis that was going on in Panama at that time. 

None of these other diseases mentioned were touched by the Middle 
America Research Unit. Indeed, there is no one there competent 
to study them. We have no parasitologist in the Middle America 
Research Unit, but the staff has worked with a variety of viral 
agents—some of them in Panama, some in British Guiana. 

They assisted with the poliomyelitis studies in Puerto Rico, central 
nervous system disease in Guatemala, and an outbreak of croup in 
Panama. 

This is supported not only by the Public Health Service but by the 
Army, also. The Army’s interest here is in certain fungal diseases. 

Senator Hirti. When we passed legislation about 1924 for the Gorgas 
Laboratory, of course, at that time we could not foresee World War IT, 
and we could not foresee the fact that American bovs would be 
scattered all over the tropical areas of the world. Is it not true that 
the results of the work of that laboratory did much as far as the 
medical care and the health of our soldiers in that tropical area during 
World War IT is concerned? 

Dr. ANDREwWs. That is true. Because of the many years of work 
15 vears to 18 pete: a great deal of information was acquired. ‘There 
was nothing like it anywhere else in the world, and this has been 
continued by Dr. Johnson since the resignation and retirement of 
Dr. Clark. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Johnson is carrying on the fine work of Dr. 
Clark? 


HEMORRHAGIC FEVER 


Dr. SHANNON. You might be interested in this: During the Korean 
difficulties, a new condition, new to us, appeared. This was hemor- 
rhagic fever. As part of the team that was sent out to solve some of 
the practical operating problems of some of our troops in the field, 
it was possible to draw on Dr. Hertig, one of their senior scientists, 
to study the transmission of this disease, so it goes far beyond the 
simple contribution to World War Il. These contributions are on a 
continuing basis. This isa good laboratory, and it should be supported. 

Dr. ANprews. There are two points I have made, and I would like 
to make a third one. 
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Let me recall the first, namely, that when the Middle America 
Research Unit was established, there was no indication of any ex- 
tended virologic interest except for yellow fever. Therefore, ‘there 
seemed to be no reason why a virus laboratory should not be set up 
there. 

Also, we have shown there has been no duplication. 

My third point is that there is far more work, far more opportunity 
~ research, than these two laboratories will exhaust in many, many 

‘ars in this particular area. Had these same laboratories been estab- 
lished a matter of 100 or 200 miles apart, 1 suspect the question would 
never have arisen, but I suspect the studies would be identical. | 
trust, therefore, and recommend to the committee that the total 
amount of the funds requested by this laboratory, both for operations 
and construction, be granted. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Brpize. Might I ask one question at that point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

FUNDS FOR ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION 


If | am clear on this problem, vou are asking for restoration of 
$100,000 for additional operational maintenance, is that correct, and 
an additional $250,000 for construction? 

Dr. ANpREWs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brsie. I assume that last vear vou made a thorough 
showing before the proper congressional committee as to the need 
for the authorization of this additional construction; is that correct? 

Dr. ANDREWs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Bratz. What are you gomg to do with this additional 
$250,000? 

Dr. ANDREws. Additional $250,000 for construction was to reha- 
bilitate and to permit some extension of the present structure which 
they use. This was built by the Panamanian Government as a 
medical school. Consequently, it is primarily an auditorium. It was 
not built as a laboratory. There is space when you enter and leave, 
but it is not designed from the standpoint of good research space. 

Furthermore, the building is getting rather dilapidated and needs 
refurbishing. The animal quarters for the Gorgas Laboratory are 
very poor. It may come as a surprise to you to learn that the animals 
in the tropics should not be kept out of doors. 

Senator Hitu. Is it too hot out there? 


FACILITIES FOR ANIMALS 


Dr. ANprReEws. It is too hot, too wet, and too many a lot of things. 
So, actually, air conditioning for the animals, I would say, would 
probably take precedence over air conditioning for the humans. 

This is true in many quarters. So it is necessary to provide a 
more standard environment for their animals, and this is not in 
existence now, so $250,000 was to work toward constructing more 
adequate facilities for the researchers and for their animal colonies 
as well, 

Senator Brnte. At this point, did you make the same type of 
presentation for justific ation for the $250,000 to the House? 

Dr. ANprREws. We have not gone into the detail of it as we have 
done here and for that I blame myself. 
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HOUSE REPORT | Cc 
, . t 
Senator Brste. The House report says that the committee has t 


serious doubts that two organizational, units are necessary. Do you 


. 
have two organizational units? I assume what they refer to there 
° ° ° Cc 
is the administrative setup possibly, over the Middle America Research 
Unit and the organizational setup at the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. _ | , 
They do not detail it, but is that what they are driving at? 1 4 
Do you have two complete organizational units in each laboratory? _ | 
Dr. ANDREws. Two complete laboratories, each with their own | ‘ 
1 4 


administration, one located on the American secriieny and one on | ° 
Panama’s soil. i 
Senator BrpLte. How large an administrative unit are we talking | 
about in each place? | 4 

Dr. SHannon. There is the Director of the Gorgas Memorial Labo- : 
ratory, and he has one secretary. For the MARU, there is really 
nothing one could consider administrative personnel, except we have : 
one administrative officer taking care of purchases of supplies and 
transfer of material back and forth. 

When we are talking about administrative structures, we are talking 
about lines of communications rather than individuals who are there 
for purposes of administration. ‘These lines of communication in the 
one case, in the case of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, come back 
to a private corporation established by the Congress that has custody 
over the funds of the operation. 

This costs nothing. These are voluntary scientists and admin- 
istrators who serve for no funds. In the case of the other, the lines 
of communication return to the National Institutes of Health and to 
Walter Reed, so there is no administrative structure in terms of 
supervisory staff, clerks, and the like that are required to keep these | 
operating. 

On the other hand, with the U.S. operation particularly, we feel 
one that is run collaboratively with our Armed Forces should be on 
American soil, and to this extent that the Panama Canal Zone can 
be considered to be American soil. Our laboratory is on American 
soil and the Gorgas in Panama. 

Senator Braue. If it were possible to put these two together, then 
there would be no saving. Primarily these people are scientists 
and they are doing scie ntifie research. ‘ 

Senator Hitt. We would have no saving to the taxpayer if they 
were put together? 

Dr. SuHannon. As the program is conducted locally, there is far ‘ 
more interchange between the research groups on a day-to-day work- 
ing rel: ationship, with common seminars and exchange of programs, 
than there is between the administrators who reside in W ashington. A 

Senator Braue. I got that. I don’t know if that is a good com- 
parison. The House report does say the impending resolution of 
this question. If what you say is correct, how. do you resolve this - 
thing? If they are complaining that they have two organizational 
units and a pending resolution of this question, they are not going to 
restore the $100,000 for administration and $250,000 for ¢ onstruction. 

How do you resolve it? 

Dr. SHannon. I think the House committee misunderstood the | 
situation and I have gone back and reread the testimony with great 
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care. I think that the House committee read into the testimony 
things that we did not mean, and that we read into their questions 
things that were not intended. Thus, when the House members 
read the testimony they felt they were not given the basis for a de- 
cision. 

I have talked to Mr. Fogarty about this since, and his reaction is 
that a better case should be made here before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Senator Breve. In rereading what you have said today, you feel 
you have beefed up your case and you have strengthened and feel you 
can justify the restoration? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hity. In other words, vou feel you have made out the case 
in a more fully and stronger fashion than you did before the House, 
and with the facts in the case compared to the resolution that both of 
these research activities should continue and that there is no duplica- 
tion and if they were combined into one, there would be no saving to 
the taxpayer; Is that correct? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Gentlemen, it is now after 1 o’clock. Would it be 
agreeable to you gentlemen to come back at 2:10? If so, we are re- 
cessed until 2:10. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was recessed, to be reconvened at 2:10 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON Session, Tuespay, Aprit 26, 1960 
NEUROLOGY AND BLINDNESS ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD MASLAND, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SUR- 
GEON GENERAL; MR. HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFI- 
CER; AND MR. JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 

APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act relating to neurology 


and blindness, [$41,487,000] $39,662,000. 


Amounts available — eepenen: 


1960 appro- | 1961 budget 1961 House 
priation estimate illowance 
Appropriation or estimate _. . ....| $41, 487,000 $39, 662, 000 $44, 362, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings______- watoace —1, 140, 000 0 | 0 
Total obligations_ - -- RidgeedsesaednepPneNanncmebhe 40,347,000 | 39, 662, 000 | 4, 362, 000 
| 


eee ee ee a oe: \ 
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Obligations by activities 





1960 appropriation | 1961 budget estimate | 1961 House allowance 
Description a 


aa = - | — - 
| 


os as 
Positions| Amount Positions! Amount | Positions} Amount 


_ ee — - amano - — — — 


| 
| 
| 


|~ 
cE Grants: bo ; ; se | | 
a) Research projects... ‘ $23, 484, 000 |... _. 1$24, 221,000 |____.. | $28, 221, 000 
(6) Research fellowships. .___|- 536,000 |----------| "536,000 |-------- 5 636,000 | 
(c) Training. __.. : 8, 888, 000 | Pe Oe te. os. | 7,939, 000 | 
2. Direct operations: | | | 
a) Research. 361 | 6,246, 000 | 361 | 6,371, 000 | 361 | 6,371, 000 
(6) Review and approv' al of 
grants._. : 60 933, 000 60 934, 000 | 60 934, 000 
(c) Training activities 5 50, 000 | 5 50, 000 5 50, 000 
(d) Administration : Pe 19 210, 000 19 211, 000 19 | 211, 000 
saa Se “ | 
Total obligations. __._-- 445 | 40, 347, 000 | 445 | 39, 662, 000 | 445 | 44, 362, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification | 1960 appro- | 1961 budget 





| 1961 House 
priation estimate | allowance 
iliac ian titan etait tsb ennai aeiestiinarlaen ial seeing 
| 
Total number of permanent positions. __...............-.---- 445 445 445 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..........--- ~------| 30 | 30 30 
i Average number of all employees . ae ‘ a 440 440) 440 
i Number of employees at end of year. -........--.--.-.---.-..- 495 | 495 | 495 
* = = = 
.? 01 Personal services seta cas enna ceninlaninan saan’ $2, 966,200 | $2, 958, 300 | $2, 958, 300 
02 Travel--- . Sobepaecseenowieunl 189, 000 | 189, 000 | 189, 000 
H 03 Transportation of things_- bh paca dain mantng dt ekiedalds 12, 000 12, 000 | 12, 000 
ae Oh CO BI TI ain ai a rien cnctnctesscndcs | 37, 500 | 37, 500 37, 500 
a: 05 Rents and utility services__ om aeesee nvaninacal 4,000 | 4,000 | 4, 000 
=, % 06 Printing and reproduction. .................-.--.++------- 47, 000 47, 000 | 47, 000 
> 07 Other contractual services 514, 500 530, 400 | 530, 400 
-s Reimbursement to National Institutes of Health man- | 
> I NN iis cnighs i Oeiiddnnmviichidadnisina > mie 2, 877, 000 | 3, 052, 000 | 3, 052, 000 
= : 08 Supplies and materials. _ pacaink 359, 500 357, 900 | 357, 900 
09 Equipment : : ‘ inneia increta 333, 000 | 277, 000 | 277, 000 
a 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ..............- | 33,004,200 | 32, 192, 200 36, 892, 200 
e: 15 Taxes and assessments. ..........---- secnidodedaes =a 14, 300 15, 900 | 15, 900 | 
iol eat 
i. I 
> Subtotal ; ‘ : a er 40, 35 8, 200 39, 673, 200 | 44, 37 3, 200 
- Deduct quarters and subsistence ee ee ee 11, 200 | 11, 200 11, 200 
€-: Total obligations......_....---- nen-eececenee------| 40,347,000 | — 39,662,000] 44, 362, 000 
A iia amines ath ttle is | ace cuees 
i 
3 Summary of changes 
a a _ ; 
: it * 
+ | | 
Positions Amount 
1960 actual appropriation _- ‘ } 445 | $41, 487, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings. ..--- sah . ; —1, 140, 000 
= = \ 
1961 base _____- ‘ : ; 445 40, 347, 000 
1961 appropriation request. a . r san io 445 | 39, 662, 000 


Net change requested..................... i Dei simscaal — 685, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 
| 














! 
1961 budget | 1961 House 
estimate allowance 
Decreases: | 
Nonrecurring cost of aipanenean of anes oe nape dates for train- | | 
NNT tenet htailincual cats iaeoadivacgek shuinvenhsaaet upemiamias | $1, 549, 000 $949, 000 
Nonrecurring equipment costs_- Kicanteicia pines aaa 56, 000 56, 000 
1 less day of pay (262 days in 1960, 261 days in 1961) -- ata whecescece 8, 400 8, 400 
Reduction in other objects to offset increased FICA costs........--------| 1, 600 | 1, 600 
Subtotal decreases_---- iedhnnnhadadd nein sas operate nl Ove 1, 615, 000 | 1, 015, 000 
Increases: 
For mandatory items: 
Employees health insurance for existing Jasumnene : : 15, 900 15, 900 
Increased FIC A costs Supeiwcu teases Scig.auy aaa eteinaees Wdadude 1, 600 1, 600 
Subtotal mandatory increases ---.---- sina ots Wnicieiigir inset magi ceinaaiiceiodead 17, 500 | 17, 500° 
For program items: | x 
Research projects__-___-- . siakamnw dt citi been nema 707, 000 4, 737. 000 
Cerebrovascular diseases... _- as ; ; ‘ el (300, 000) (1, 300, 000) 
Blindness - - aa ppancgd aneurin (100, 000) (1, 100, 000) 
Other neurologic al and sensory disorders__-._- (307, 000) (2, 337, 000) 
Full indirect costs for research projects aw arded after Jan. 1, 1961__- GO, OOF Biewescganaaceen 
DN eS tee estacinie cetwon a nikita ni nei teiiraiiain be aeamaad mae 100, 000 
Intermittent employment in administration. 500 500 
Reimbursement to National Institutes of Health manageme nt fund- 175, 000 175, 000 
I DE Fain tb niin icc iemaccndcdtnocnteensaecees 912, 500 | 5, 012, 500 
Total changes requested. -.--..--- seid tik ccncgiiniis cichlaled cap eeaAaanaeee 685, 00 000 4, 015, 000 








sh a 
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Activity No. 1(a)—Research projects.—The full amount requested of $24,221,000 
was allowed by the House, plus an additional $1 million for studies of cerebro- 
vascular disease; $1 million for research in the field of blindness, with special 
emphasis on glaucoma research; and $2 million for studies relating to cerebral 
palsy, multiple sclerosis, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
Parkinsonism, and other neurological and sensory disorders. The total of 
$28,221,000 is an increase of $4,737,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

Activity No. 1(b)—Research fellowships.—The full amount requested of $536,000 
was allowed by the House, plus an additional $100,000 for senior fellowships in 
clinical fields. This is an increase of $100,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

Activity No. 1(c)—Training.—The full amount requested of $7,339,000 was 
allowed by the House, plus an additional $600,000 for the further adjustment of 
project period starting dates for training grants. 

As the Secretary indicated, this increase is contrary to the fiscal policy of the 
President and its elimination is recommended. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Masland, we are very happy to have you here, sir. This is 
your first appearance as Director, is it not? 

Dr. MAsLAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. We welcome you, sir. 

Your predecessor was a very fine and very distinguished man and 
one who has been very helpful to this committee and I am sure you 
will be most helpful too. We are very happy to have you here and 
we will be glad now to have you proceed in your own way, sir. 

Dr. Mastanp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. Your full statement will appear in the record and 
you may summarize it if you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF DireEcTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
AND BLINDNESS, PurLIC HEALTH SERVICE, ON NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure for me to appear 
before this committee for the first time as director of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. Dr. Pearce Bailey, who has been the 
director of the Institute since its founding, is now in charge of the Institute’s 
international neurological research programs with offices in Antwerp, Belgium. 
He will serve in a liaison capacity with the World Federation of Neurology 
and as an advisor to the National Institutes of Health on international neurologi- 
cal programs. 

My statement will review for the committee progress in research and training 
relating to the brain and central nervous system and point out areas which 
hold special promise for the future. 

The brain is the most complex structural organization known to man. The 
poulation of cells of the brain is four times the human population of the earth. 
The integrated performance of this community of nerve cells is based upon 
functional and structural organization which has surpassed understanding. <Al- 
though the brain has aroused unusual curiosity through the centuries, the mag- 
nitude of its complexity, inaccessibility, and inviolability has delayed scientific 
investigation. 

About 75 years ago there was a period of unusual optimism concerning brain 
research. New techniques had been discovered which made it possible to carry 
out accurate microscopic studies of the brain. In addition there was a large 
unexplored field for the clinical description of disease. This period of extensive 
advance ended as the contributions of these techniques became exhausted, and 
there followed a period of inactivity and stagnation. 

Since the war, new techniques of neurophysiology and neurochemistry, to- 
gether with the use of the electron microscope and implanted electrodes, have 
again encouraged research in this long neglected area. Unfortunately, trained 
personnel were not immediately available to exploit these new opportunities. 
Therefore, when this Institute was created by Congress in 1950, its responsibility 
was not only to stimulate and conduct research relating to the brain and central 
nervous system, but to train a sufficient number of teachers and research scien- 
tists to supply the need. 

The magnitude of the neurological problem, the degree to which impairment 
is suffered before and at birth, and the extent of life-long disability have been 
underlined recently by new statistics. The 1956 amendments to the old-age and 
survivors insurance broadened the program to include seriously disabled chil- 
dren aged 18 and over. It has been found that 9 percent of these benefits have 
been paid to persons with neurological disorders and only 6 percent to persons 
with other disorders. The figures also show that 75 percent of all these 
disabled individuals suffered their impairment at or prior to birth. The amend- 
ments, of course, have been in effect only a short period of time but there is 
no evidence to indicate that percentages will change as the number of persons 
in the program increases. 

For some time it has been recognized that neurological and sensory disorders 
constitute the primary cause of permanent crippling in the United States and 
rank third as the cause of death. The new figures emphasize again the ex- 
tent to which long-term disability is caused by neurological disorders and stress 
the importance of the prenatal, birth, and early life period of development. 

Because researchers are convinced that conditions existing during the early 
periods of life are responsible for a large percentage of disabilities which may 
continue throughout life, a major attack has been made on this area by the 
Institute. The collaborative project on cerebral palsy, mental retardation, and 
other neurological and sensory disorders of infancy and childhood is now com- 
pleting its first year of study after 24% years of intensive preparation. Approxi- 
‘ately 5,500 mothers and 4,200 babies were studied in the pretest phase and 
5,000 mothers and 2,500 babies had been studied as of December 31 in the final 
study series. 

The early reports from the collaborating institutions hold many hopeful 
developments. For the first time, representatives from various disciplines 
across the Nation are using uniform protocols to follow in detail developments 
of pregnancy, labor, delivery, and early infancy. During the past year, a 
protocol for the examination of the placenta was developed and a manual for 
placental examination prepared. <A protocol also was developed for the neu- 
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rological examination of the newborn infant and a training film demonstrating 
the technique of the examination completed. A procedure for collection of blood 
specimens from the pregnant woman for virus studies has been established 
and specimens from patients are being carefully filed in a newly equipped cold- 
room. As a result of these and other developments, a well-rounded total pro- 
gram is evolving. In the broadest sense, its objective is to evaluate those 
factors influencing the health of mothers and children throughout the Nation. 


CHRONIC NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS OF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Of all the chronic neurological disorders of childhood and adolescence, mental 
retardation and cerebral palsy affect the most lives. Of the 4,200,000 children 
born each year, 126,000 have some form of mental subnormality. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the 444 million mentally retarded persons in the Nation are 
children. In relation to cerebral palsy, it is estimated that $216 million is 
required annually for some 860,000 patients who require special care. 

The past 5 years have seen important advances in our knowledge of the 
biochemical defects of mental deficiency. The fact that galactosemia and 
phenylketonuria can both be ameliorated by special diets has provided increas- 
ing incentives and hope in the search for other similar anomalies. The new- 
ly discovered Hartnup’s disease and ‘“‘maple sugar” disease may also be amenable 
to dietary treatment. 

During the past year, a simple mass screening test for phenylketonuria has 
been developed, and there is now no reason for this important cause of mental 
deficiency to go undetected and bring irreparable brain damage. At present, 
there are several simple diagnostic tests available. A chemical reagent added 
to a wet diaper, the use of a diaper powder, or the use of impregnated paper, 
quickly shows an abnormal color when unusual amounts of phenylalinine are 
present. In addition, a rapid blood test is now available which will detect 
phenylketonuria as early as the fourth day of life. This is particularly use- 
ful in the case of a sibling of a child known to be affected by the disorder. 

Recent reports emphasize the effective campaign against kernicterus. Up un- 
til 5 years ago, kernicterus was responsible for 1 percent of admissions to in- 
stitutions for the mentally defective. One institution reports that over the 
past 3 years not a single case of mental retardation or cerebral palsy attributable 
to kernicterus has been admitted. 

One of the most important discoveries of the last 5 years relates to abnormali- 
ties of human chromosomes. It is now possible to observe these abnormalities 
through the examination of special preparations in tissue culture. This tech- 
nical advance has demonstrated that Mongolism is attributable to a chromo- 
some abnormality which probably develops at the time of ovulation. In addi- 
tion to Mongolism, several other forms of mental deficiency have been found to 
be due to similar chromosomal defects. 

Since the sex chromosomes are easily identifiable and their aberrations have 
been readily detectable, the major emphasis to date has been on forms of mental 
retardation associated with abnormalities of sexual development. The new 
techniques, however, should make possible the demonstration of similar ab- 
normalities in other chromosomes. It is possible that additional forms of mental 
retardation will be found to be attributable to similar abnormalities. 

The importance of severe hypoglycemia in the first few days of life is again 
assuming great importance. Especially in instances in which mothers have 
experienced toxemia during pregnancy, there appears to be a tendency for a 
sudden severe fall in blood sugar levels in their infants. This is often associated 
with convulsions and may lead to permanent brain damage, mental deficiency, 
or cerebral palsy of the child. This condition of low blood sugar is readily con- 
trolled but requires the continuous administration of intravenous sugar over a 
rather long period of time. The recognition of the importance of this factor is 
imperative if these children are to be spared irreversible damage. 

A number of significant studies are being conducted to determine those 
factors during pregnancy which influence the welfare of the offspring. There 
is now evidence to show that variations in the maternal blood proteins may be 
correlated with the outcome of pregnancy. In 19 patients in whom abnormal 
proteins were demonstrated, approximately 79 percent had an abnormal preg- 
nancy outcome. It is not yet known whether the abnormal protein is related 
to some intoxication, abnormality of dietary intake, or constitutional defect of 
the mother. 
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The importance of diabetes as a factor in the production of brain damage in 
infancy has been ably demonstrated over the past 5 years. Most recently it has 
been determined that even a mild degree of maternal diabetes may influence 
the outcome of pregnancy. The likelihood of such “prediabetes” can be detected 
from the physical characteristics of the mother and can now be affirmed by 
glucose tolerance tests during pregnancy. 

In recent years, damage to the fetus has been pinpointed to the time of 
prenatal infection. In the case of rubella, evidence suggests that proper use 
of immune globulins may prevent fetal damage. The final solution in this 
instance, however, depends upon the development of specific immunization for | 
this disease. 

Last year it was reported that perinatal infection could be demonstrated 
promptly by placental examination and early treatment of the affected child. 
Recent placental examinations indicate that premature degeneration of this 
organ may be one of the factors responsible for prematurity. (Prematurity has 
been indicated as a serious factor in cerebral palsy and mental retardation.) 
Abnormalities of certain blood chemical constituents may provide a clinical 
clue to the occurrence of such placental degeneration during pregnancy. 

Hydrocephalus, an excess of fluids within the skull, with resulting expansion of 
the cavities of the brain, compression of the brain tissues, and an enlargement of 
the head, is another cause of mental deficiency and cerebral palsy. Advances in 
neurosurgical techniques are providing new means for bypassing points of 
obstruction, permitting outflow of fluid and relieving the pressure. The most 
recent development is the perfection of a small ball valve which can be placed 
in a tube entering one of the veins of the chest and allows fluid drainage into 





i 


; the blood stream. The ball valve prevents the back flow of blood and contamina- 

o tion of the spinal fluid. Another effective technique is the use of a long tube to 
is connect the spinal fluid spaces with the abdominal cavity within which absorp- 
7. tion of fluids can take place. 

; e EPILEPSY 

: A conservative estimate regarding the total cost of epileptics to the Nation is — 

. probably more than $80 million annually. New medical and surgical treat- [| 

: ment now available makes it possible for more than 50 percent of the Nation’s : 


million and a half epileptics to have their seizures controlled. The majority of 
these are capable of employment but various laws and outdated thought con- | 
cerning the disorder make employment opportunities difficult to find. | 


tts 


Epileptic seizures result from many different conditions. Some of these are 
associated with actual brain injury and others with interference with the brain’s 
normal chemical reactions. This past year research directed toward the surgical 
and medical control of epileptic seizures has increased at the Bethesda labora- 
tory and through grants at many medical centers throughout the country. 

Continued research at the Bethesda Clinical Center has further demonstrated 
this year the effectiveness of surgery in selected cases with temporal lobe 
epilepsy. These studies are concerned with the removal of damaged parts of 
the brain functioning abnormally. This past year, a number of cases coming to | 
surgery Showed a bony deformity of the middle fossa which protruded through 
the dura into the brain. This deformity was not evident in the preoperative 
examinations and the cause is not clear. 

Medical studies, chiefly chemical, are being pursued to determine the extent 
to which abnormal substances in the brain may be the cause of seizures. This 
research also may show ‘how the irritant effects of such substances might be 
altered by drug therapy. 

Studies in neurochemistry have revealed that gamma-aminobutyric acid, pres- 
sent in relatively large amounts in the normal brain. may regulate a portion of 
the available energy and affect levels of functional activity within the brain. 
Attempts are being made to alter the level of this compound to determine the 
effect of this change on seizure activity. 

In another study, a compound capable of producing seizures was given to mice. 
The investigators later succeeded in finding a compound which corrected the 
abnormalities causing the seizures. 

Investigators have also demonstrated hyperactivity in single cells in epileptic 
tissue. These findings further support the theory that abnormally increased 
activity in nerve cells is the fundamental defect of body action in epilepsy. 
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NEUROSURGERY 


One of the most important developments of the past 5 years is the improve- 
ment of techniques for neurosurgical intervention. In intracranial surgery, the 
surgeon must operate within a very narrowly confined space and the operation 
is slow and tedious. Even a moderate amount of bleeding may seriously inter- 
fere with his ability to proceed. In addition, the brain is subject to rapid swell- 
ing which again may block the work. 

The first step forward was the development of new anesthetic and muscle- 
relaxing agents which made it possible to operate with very low levels of 
anesthesia—and often in the semiconscious state. The next achievement was 
the development of drugs capable of lowering blood pressure. These contributed 
greatly to reducing hemorrhage in surgical procedures. 

The most dramatic accomplishment, however, has been the application of 
hypothermia to brain surgery. When the body is artificially cooled, the need of 
the brain for oxygen is materially reduced, and the circulation can be interrupted 
for long periods of time—even up to 15 minutes. This procedure has proven 
especially valuable in the treatment of intracranial aneurysms—the saclike 
dilations of the blood vessels which are subject to rupture and often cause death. 
The Institute’s cooperative aneurysm project is now evaluating and refining the 
surgical approach to intracranial aneurysms. Much of the success being demon- 
strated in this study is attributable to the new surgical techniques. 

The use of hypothermia may also prove to be of value in cases of head injury. 
Severe swelling of the brain following head injury leads to further damage in 
the postinjury period. Animal experiments have demonstrated that moderate 
degrees of hypothermia reduce the brain’s need for oxygen during these critical 
periods. In addition, hypothermia may reduce the leakage of fluid from the 
blood vessels and thus keep down pressure. 

An important new development in this area is a technique through which 
the blood for the brain may be cooled without the necessity of cooling the entire 
body. In this way the brain may be relieved of its need for oxygen, yet the 
rest of the body may be maintained in its normal state. 


CEREBROVASCULAR DISEASES 


The cost to the country in lost productivity and for the care of more than 1 
million Americans crippled by cerebrovascular diseases is vast. Approximately 
40,000 of the more than 175,000 deaths each year from stroke and related ail- 
ments are in the working age group from 25 to 64 years. 

During the past 2 years, data have been accumulating in the two large coop- 
erative projects concerned with prevention of cerebrovascular diseases. On the 
study of aneurysms, the reports are still not final. The initial results of the anti- 
coagulant study have revealed that the use of anticoagulants does not produce a 
dramatic change in overall mortality. Statistical analysis is not yet sufficiently 
complete to determine whether moderate improvement may or may not be accom- 
plished by this form of therapy. This study, however, is providing information 
on certain benefits to be derived from this therapy, its limitations, the types of 
cases in which therapy is desirable, and the complications to be avoided. 

Anticoagulants have been found effective in the treatment of vertigo due either 
to impending thrombosis of the posterior inferior cerebellar artery or the recur- 
rent basilar insufficiency. Their use, however, has been found difficult and some- 
times hazardous and indicates that long-term anticoagulant therapy should be 
used for vertigo only if a good response to early treatment is obtained. 

This year the Institute has launched a new epidemiological program to de- 
termine variations in the incidence and character of cerebrovascular disease in 
different countries. This study envisions comparison of changes observed in 
post mortem examination of the brain in patients from many countries under 
varying geographical and ethnic conditions. 


SCLEROSING DISORDERS 


One of the major American neurological problems deals with the prolonged 
disability of patients with multiple sclerosis and related demyelinating disor- 
ders. Voluntary health agencies in this field estimate that there are 250,000 pa- 
tients with multiple sclerosis and perhaps another 250,000 with related dis- 
orders. 
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This year the publication of the reports of the conference dealing with “The 
Biology of Myelin” represents a milestone in development of our knowledge in 
this area. Myelin—the protective sheath which surrounds each of the axones— 
is one of the essential building materials of the central nervous system. De- 
struction of myelin is a key failure of multiple sclerosis and other demye- 
linating disorders, and the rapid development of our knowledge of the chemical 
and physical processes underlying its production is important to the further 
understanding of these destructive processes. 

The most important discovery in the biosynthesis of lipids (fats) since the 
discovery of the mechanism of the formation of sphingosine has been the finding 
that long-chain fatty acids are built by a condensation of three-carbon fragments, 
called malonyl coenzyme A. Before carbon atoms from carbohydrates or pro- 
teins can become fats, they must pass through this newly discovered intermedi- 
ate stage. 

Closely connected with the study of the formation of myelin is the evaluation 
of “allergic encephalomyelitis’—the inflammatory process through which the 
myelin is destroyed in certain allergic conditions which have at least super- 
ficial resemblance to multiple sclerosis. The method of production of this dis- 
ease in animals has now been well established, and this year brought further 
clarification of the specific chemical fraction responsible for producing the 
destructive reaction. 

Important new investigations now suggest that by proper treatment with de- 
sensitizing fractions of nervous tissue, it may be possible to modify the allergic 
reaction in the sensitized individual and thus prevent the recurrent destructive 
episodes which characterize the allergic encephalomyelitis state. 

It is still uncertain what initial process may trigger the sensitization which 
then leads to brain destruction in conditions such as multiple sclerosis. A causa- 
tive agent for multiple sclerosis has still not been discovered, but increasingly 
the finger points toward the possibility of some as yet undetermined type of virus 
reaction. Similarity of multiple sclerosis to certain virus diseases of animals is 
under investigation. 

The important clue represented by the peculiar geographical distribution of 
multiple sclerosis continues to be investigated. Our most recent epidemiologi- 
cal investigations demonstrate, for example, that multiple sclerosis is over twice 
as common in the colder climate of Halifax, Canada, as it is in Charleston, §8.C. 
This is not a racial factor but apparently depends upon some geographic or 
climatic difference. Once the disease is established, it has not been shown that 
removal to a different climate influences its course. 

There is some possibility that the differential incidence associated with climate 
may be secondary to variations in background cosmic radiation found at differ- 
ent latitudes. This question is now under study. 

Studies conducted jointly by this Institute and the Veterans’ Administration 
are providing information regarding the life history of multiple sclerosis in 
individuals diagnosed as having this disease during the war years. It has been 
demonstrated that retrobulbar neuritis—formerly thought to represent a pre- 
cursor of multiple sclerosis—eventuates in the full disease in a relatively small 
percentage of cases, probably under 20 percent. 

The Institute cooperated with the Danish Multiple Sclerosis Society and the 
World Federation of Neurology’s Commission on Biometry and Genetics, to 
sponsor a Geomedical Conference on Multiple Sclerosis in Copenhagen last June. 
The principal theme of the conference concerned studies of the frequency of 
multiple sclerosis in various geographic areas of the world and the evaluation 
of current epidemiological techniques used in geographic neurology. 


NEUROMUSCULAR DISORDERS 


Diagnosis and treatment of the various types of diseases of muscle present 
one of the most complex neurological problems. Generally these disorders fall 
within three categories: diseases of the muscle itself, or. muscular dystrophies, 
in which the muscle tissue seems to be diseased or destroyed ; disorders affecting 
the muscle-exciting system and the initiation of muscle contraction, such as 
myasthenia gravis and certain familial periodic paralysis disorders; and inflam- 
mation of the muscle known as myositis. Differentiation within the categories 
has been difficult. Research during the year has resulted in advances in diag- 
nostic techniques. 

Muscle biopsy has proved to be an effective means of differentiating certain 
types of neuromuscular disorders. With this technique, a more exact diag- 
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nosis and earlier prognosis may be made. In the case of some of these disorders, 
treatment may prove beneficial if started early in the development of the dis- 
order. Another technique of great value in the diagnosis of muscle diseases is 
electromyography. 

During the past year attention has been given to the regeneration of muscle 
in various neurogenic and primary muscle disorders. An inclusive study of 
the primary pathology of peroneal muscular atrophy has been concluded and 
the final studies of the various interrelated factors in cantionic paralysis have 
also been concluded. 

Scientists at the Institute have successfully evaluated the anticholinesterase 
activity of drugs widely used in treating myasthenia gravis. By correlating 
this activity with the drugs’ clinical usefulness, scientists are establishing a 
basis for testing newer, potentially useful compounds. 

In addition, a new series of anticholinesterase drugs derived from plants 
of the amaryllis family may offer advantages in the treatment of myasthenia 
gravis. Tests show that the anticholinesterase activity of these compounds 
ranges from equal to somewhat greater than drugs now in use to treat the 
disorder. However, extensive clinical trials will be necessary before the drugs 
are admitted to general use. 


INVOLUNTARY MOVEMENTS—TREMORS AND SPASMS 


While progress continues in surgical relief for involuntary movements, the 
search for preventives and for medical control has intensified because surgery 
apparently will never be a fully satisfying control method. In Parkinson’s 
disease alone, an estimated million and a half persons are afflicted. 

Surgical methods for the relief of involuntary movements have been developed 
and refined during the last 5 years. Originally, these were developed primarily 
for the relief of rigidity and tremor in Parkinsonism. More recently, other 
bizarre forms of involuntary movement and spasm have proven capable of 
relief by surgical measures. Recently, injections of drugs in precise areas of the 
brain and surgical destruction of specific areas of the brain have been investi- 
gated. The chemical studies are providing important information regarding the 
methods through which areas of the brain controlling movement may be activated 
by chemical and mechanical means. 

Neurochemists are participating in a two-pronged attack on Parkinson’s 
disease. More information on the brain centers involved in tremor and rigidity, 
and detailed testing of possible medicines will help progress toward control. 
The discovery that certain tranquilizing drugs produce Parkinsonism lends added 
impetus to this approach. 

The international application of the methods of epidemiology to the study 
of Parkinson’s disease promises new information on the occurrence of this 
crippling ailment in many countries. 


ENCEPHALITIS 


The outbreak of encephalitis in New Jersey this past summer highlighted again 
the seriousness of this disease with its high mortality rate and the large percent- 
age of permanent brain damage which follows the disorder. Many conditions 
cause encephalitis or brain fever, and it is often difficult to determine whether 
the cause is virus infection, allergic reaction, or toxic and deficiency states. 

This year more than 50 scientists from 14 countries met in Antwerp, Belgium, 
to discuss the neuropathology and pathophysiology of the various encephalitides 
occurring around the world. The conferees classified and defined the known 
types of encephalitides so that a common language may be provided for the 
exchange of information among researchers throughout the world. 


PUERTO RICAN PROJECT 


This year has seen the continuing favorable development of the primate colony 
in Puerto Rico. There are now more than 260 healthy monkeys in the free 
ranging colony on Cayo Santiago. Their physical and mental development in 
the free state is under examination. In addition, the caged colony at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico now has almost 100 breeding females. During the past 
year these animals have contributed strikingly to our scientific knowledge. 
Specifically, it has been possible to reproduce in monkeys the complete picture of 
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cerebral palsy with striking resemblance to the human disorder. The mech- 
anisms and nature of this disability are now under further investigation. 

This past summer, in collaboration with European investigators, epoch-making 
investigations of the oxygenation of the unborn monkey were conducted. For 
the first time, accurate records of the oxygen supply of the fetus were obtained, 
and these will have wide implications for antenatal causes of fetal suffocation 
in the human. 

RADIATION EFFECTS ON CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Aware of the desirability of developing new knowledge regarding the possible 
effects on the nervous system of long-continued, low-level radiation, the Institute 
initiated a new research program in this area. Although a number of studies 
have been completed which demonstrate the effects of a single large dose, there 
are wide differences of opinion regarding the effect of long-continued dosages on 
the nervous system. It has been demonstrated that even moderate radiation dos- 
ages have some effect on the nervous system, as indicated by alterations in toler- 
ance to anesthesia, as well as overall effects on longevity. It is now necessary to 
determine the effects of long-continued, low-level irradiation. 


AGING 


The Institute has placed an emphasis on the two extremes of age—the tragic 
neurological and sensory disabilities of children which often continue as serious 
lifelong disorders, and the crippling conditions of old age which shorten the 
satisfying period of usefulness. As the lifespan has lengthened, such disorders 
as Parkinson’s disease, cataracts, glaucoma, and cerebrovascular diseases, mostly 
associated with later life, have loomed as larger problems. Special attention, 
therefore, is being given to research directly related to these disorders and to 
research on the aging process of the central and peripheral nervous systems. 

Institute and grant-supported investigators are currently pursuing two major 
avenues: one assumes that the aging process may be a natural pattern of growth; 
the other, that aging is not inevitable or normal but rather that it results from 
repeated injuries or toxic reactions operating over a life span. Therefore, a num- 
ber of studies have been developed to determine alterations in the physical and 
chemical structures of the tissue with aging. Colonies of aging animals are 
being maintained in various centers for research on such alterations in the 
aging process. 

The proceedings of the symposium on aging, reported previously, have now been 
published and are proving to be a stimulant for researchers in this field. 


DISORDERS OF VISION 


Research relating to the major blinding disorders, such as cataract, glaucoma, 
uveitis, retinopathy, and ocular tumors, continued to progress this year. An 
estimated 70 million people in the United States have some form of eye defect. 
Of these, a third of a million are considered legally blind, including 35,000 chil- 
dren and 225,000 adults over 50 years of age. It has been estimated that blind- 
ness costs this country over $500 million a year. We now know that some 50 
percent of all blindness can be prevented, and this figure is increasing constantly 
as a result of research and training efforts in this field. 

An important cause of blindness in the older age groups is glaucoma—a con- 
dition associated with increased pressure of fluids within the eye. In most cases, 
this pressure is caused by an unknown obstruction of the normal outflow of aque 
ous humor from the eye. Thousands are blinded each year because glaucoma 
was not detected in time, and, more important, there are an estimated 1 million 
persons with undetected glaucoma. 

For these reasons, the Institute, in cooperation with the Bureau of State 
Services, has launched a 5-year cooperative study to evaluate techniques cur- 
rently used to detect and identify glaucoma. The four participating institutions 
will concentrate their efforts on developing methods of diagnosing glaucoma 
earlier than present methods permit. 

Related basic research is underway to measure the outflow and formation 
of aqueous fluids in the normal and diseased eye, as well as the factors which 
regulate the fluid pressure. The effects of various drugs such as acetazolamide 
on relieving intraocular pressure are also being investigated. 

This year, Institute grantees have reported valuable new techniques for diag- 
nosing certain types of glaucoma. The results of an 8-year survey show that the 
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technique of tonography, where intraocular pressure is measured, offers criteria 
for early diagnosis of primary glaucoma. Another grantee study indicates that 
certain tissues in the eye are damaged early in the course of glaucoma and that 
therapy should decrease pressure to a point where these tissues will escape 
damage. 

Detachment of the retina is another cause of blindness. Years ago, scientists 
found that this separation could be arrested if a small surgical scar was pro- 
duced, causing inflammation and adhesion of the retina to the underlying 
choroid. A new method of sealing these breaks has been devised where an in- 
tense light is focused on the retinal surface. The scarring thus produced, with- 
out surgical intervention, may seal the retina to the choroid and prevent further 
detachment. 

An outstanding development in the cataract program is the demonstration of 
ninute changes in the structures and fibers of the cataractous lens. Using the 
electron microscope, investigators have found that cytoplasmic changes also 
occur early after irradiation, which may lead to cataract formation. 

A new project was initiated this year to evaluate the effects of alphachymo- 
trypsin, an enzyme which facilitates the surgical removal of cataracts. A 
result of this study has demonstrated the process of cell division in the corneal 
epithelium. A new and rapid method for producing experimental cataracts has 
also been devised by Institute scientists. 

Although little is generally known about treatments for uveitis, investigators 
have found that some of the resulting inflammation responds well to steroid 
therapy. Where uveitis is caused by toxoplasmosis, therapy has been effective 
in 50 percent of treated cases. More of these favorably reacting cases were under 
age 20 with an acute or subacute course. Older chronic cases reacted less 
favorably. 

DISORDERS OF HEARING AND SPEECH 


Hearing impairment is a major cause of difficulty in speaking and understand- 
ing language and it is estimated that there are some 15 million Americans 
with hearing defects. Approximately 4.15 million of these are seriously handi- 
capped by deafness, and about 760,000 are totally deaf. In addition, from 2 to 5 
percent of American children between the ages of 5 and 20 have speech disorders 
which interfere with normal development. Because so many are afflicted with 
speech and hearing disorders, and so few investigators have been available, a 
major program of both training and research has been directed to this area. 

Progress was made this past year in basic research studies of the nerve path- 
way by which the brain itself controls the sensitivity of hearing. The arrange- 
ment of the nerve terminals and manner of distribution within the ear have been 
determined, and illustrated by a plastic three-dimensional model which shows 
the course and distribution of cochlear nerve fibers. Other connections of the 
cochlear nucleus have been studied and two new bundles of effectant nerve fibers 
have been identified. These studies are increasing our understanding of the 
brain’s control over the hearing process. 

For the first time, investigators have described a mechanism whereby nerve 
impulses in individual auditory nerve fibers are initiated by receptor organs. 
Experiments with totally deaf “waltzing” guinea pigs were instrumental in 
determining the source of electrical potential within the cochlea. 

Grant-supported research in this field covered a wide range of research 
projects. One of these concerns otosclerosis, an important cause of deafness, 
especially in the older age group. In this disorder, the small bones of the inner 
ear, through which sounds are normally transmitted, become rigidly fixed in 
position and are no longer capable of transmission of the sound vibration. 
The first approach to this disabling condition was the “stapes mobilization 
operation.” Through this procedure, the rigid bands holding the bones were 
released. The bones were then “mobilized,” and in many instances considerable 
improvement was established. An unfortunate feature of this procedure lies in 
the fact that scar tissue may once again lead to the rigid fixation of these struc- 
tures. This year a new approach to this problem has been developed. This 
consists of bypassing the rigid bones with a very thin plastic tube. Once ac- 
curately placed, the tube serves as a channel for the transmission of the vibration 
directly to the sensitive internal ear. The new plastic materials do not pro- 
duce irritation or inflammation of the tissues, and it appears that they may serve 
as a permanent restorative for hearing in patients suffering from this disorder. 

During the past year several new projects were supported in the field of speech 
disorders and related subjects. In one such study, investigators fabricated a 
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larynx of tubing and were able to film the various movements of this larynx. 
They suggest that the shape of a thyroid muscle may determine the frequency of 
vibration of the vocal cords. 

In addition, the Institute’s collaborative project includes correlations of hear- 
ing and speech disorders with events of pregnancy and labor. This program 


offers new opportunities in the speech and hearing field. 
TRAINING GRANTS 


The usual need for trained investigators in the area of neurology, sensory 
disorders, and related disciplines has made it imperative for the Institute to 
advance its training program as rapidly as possible. 

The Institute’s training program has been in effect for 7 years and is now 
well established. During 1960 there will be approximately 190 training programs 
providing training for 930 trainees. Of the 930 individuals in training, a little 
less than one-third, or about 300, will complete training this year. 

Training is already well developed in clinical neurology with 60 programs and 
in ophthalmology with 35 programs. No major expansion is contemplated in 
these two areas. These programs, however, need to be strengthened by placing 
greater emphasis on the applicability of basic research methods to clinical prob- 
lems. There has been a need to develop scientists with knowledge of basic 
research techniques who have the ability to bring these talents to bear on the 
problems of neurological disease. Therefore, most of the expansion in 1960 was 
in the basie science programs, which now number 49. These include 6 in neuro- 
chemistry, 8 in neuroanatomy, 7 in neurophysiology, 8 in neuropharmacology, 
15 in neuropathology, and 5 in sensory physiology. 

Clinical otolaryngology is still behind other programs but has expanded from 
23 to 29 programs in 1960. To fill a continuing need for pediatric neurologists, 
there are now 12 training programs. Also there are now five programs in 
medical audiology. 

SPECIAL TRAINEESHIPS 


The success of future research in solving the problems of neurological and 
neuromuscular diseases, blindness, and deafness will depend primarily upon the 
competence and investigative skills of the basie scientists and clinicians being 
trained now for careers in research. The complexity of the problems faced de- 
mands that this training be specialized, diversified, and of the best quality to 
be obtained anywhere in the world. Training support must therefore be pro- 
vided at advanced academic levels, beyond that ordinarily covered by the training 
grant programs. Special traineeships are proving to be specially valuable as a 
means of fostering research careers for those young men and women who will 
form the backbone of our future research program. Additionally, since investi- 
gative medicine is a lifelong study, the special traineeship program is being 
utilized by mature teacher-investigators to keep abreast of advances in their 
individual fields of research interest. 

Currently 207 trainees in 26 fields are in the special traineeship program. 
Almost without exception, men who have completed such traineeships move rap- 
idly into academic positions and develop laboratories undertaking independent 
research. 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The purpose of the research fellowship program is to aid young men and 
women who have manifested a desire for investigative careers to become more 
expert by providing a part of the cost of further academic training and research 
experience. If progress is to be made in solving neurological and sensory disease 
problems, the maintenance of a continuing supply of research manpower must 
be assured. This program has proven to be an effective means of achieving this 
objective, since more than 75 percent of those receiving training remain in 
research and teaching. 

It is believed that the research fellowship funds available now should be 
sufficient to meet the research training needs of those whom it may be highly 
desirable to support in departments where no training programs have been 


established. 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 


Many scientists now believe that international studies could hasten the answers 
to unsolved neurological and sensory disorders. They are convinced that studies 
regarding the nature and frequency of disease in relation to genetic and en- 
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vironmental factors in diverse geographic regions and populations could add 
much to our present store of scientific knowledge. With this thought in mind, 
the Institute has established an office for international neurological research 
programs in Antwerp, Belgium. 

Under the direction of Dr. Pearce Bailey, the Institute’s former director, the 
program has two immediate aims. The first is to survey, evaluate, and report 
on international scientific talent and facilities for research and training in 
neurological disorders. The second is to study and develop methods for the 
application of this potential to the organization of promising collaborative 
projects in international geographic clinical pathology. 

At the present time, two specific studies are considered suitable for develop- 
ment: one relates to cerebrovascular diseases and the other to disorders arising 
during pregnancy, birth, and early infancy. The Institute’s advisory council 
has recommended the allocation of funds to the World Federation of Neurology 
which has applied for a grant to develop a collaborative neuropathological 
study of cerebrovascular diseases. A number of European investigators have 
already expressed interest in research relating to disorders arising in the peri- 
natal period. 

In surveying and evaluating international neurological talent and facilities, 
Dr. Bailey’s liaison capacity with the World Federation of Neurology and its 
professional societies in more than 40 countries will be helpful. 


A TECHNICAL APPROACH TO NEUROLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


A review of progress in recent years demonstrates the frequency with which 
major medical discoveries have stemmed from technological advances. In- 
creasingly the medical scientist is dependent upon the skills and techniques of 
the industrialist and the technologist. The time has come when greater re- 
sources from those of industry should be diverted toward the solution of the 
important problems of national health. During the next year, this Institute 
proposes to launch a determined campaign to acquaint industry with medical 
problems relating to the brain and central nervous system. It is hoped that in- 
dustrial scientists from many disciplines may bring new approaches to many 
unsolved problems. 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The magnitude of the unsolved problems relating to neurological disorders 
could easily lead to discouragement and pessimism. It is healthy, therefore, 
to consider the concrete achievements of the last 5 or 10 years, noting that each 
has served in some way to reduce the toll of misery and disability of these dread 
disorders. 

In the field of cerebral palsy, it is heartening to note that kernicterus has been 
practically eliminated. This disorder, which formerly accounted for more than 
1 percent of all admissions to our institutions for the mentally defective, did not 
account for a single admission to one of our largest State institutions over 
the last 3 years. 

In the area of mental deficiency, the dietary treatment of phenylketonuria 
although not presenting the ideal solution of this tragic problem, is already sav- 
ing numerous victims from hopeless idiocy. This is another condition which 
formerly accounted for about 1 percent of admissions to our institutions for the 
severely defective. Galactosemia and a new disorder, “maple sugar’ disease, 
also associated with abnormalities of body chemistry, may also be amenable to 
dietary treatment. 

Although not leading to direct elimination or cure, the discovery of the 
chromosomal causes of Mongolism represents a tremendous advance, and opens 
the way toward accurate knowledge of the causes of this most important form 
of mental deficiency. 

The last 5 years has seen the refinement of surgical methods for the relief of 
involuntary movement. This has been helpful not only for Parkinsonism but 
also for other bizarre forms of movement and spasms. 

In our campaign against blindness, retrolental fibroplasia has been completely 
eliminated. The new technique of corneal transplantation is bringing useful 
vision to many people whose lives otherwise would have been spent in darkness. 
Drug therapy of glaucoma, while not always effective, has tremendously reduced 
the toll of blindness attributable to this disease. 
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There are encouraging reports of restoration of hearing in patients suffering 
from otosclerosis. This form of deafness, prevalent in the older age groups, is 
rapidly yielding to newly developed surgical measures of relief. 

Our techniques for the control of certain brain diseases have also undergone 
great improvement. The use of the radioactive tracer scanning technique for 
the localization of brain tumors has simplified the early diagnosis of tumors, 
and is facilitating their surgical removal. The development of new anesthetic 
agents, and especially of hypothermia for brain operations, has caused a sharp 
drop in the operative mortality of such conditions as cerebral aneurysms and 
brain tumors. Rutpured cerebral aneurysm has in the past carried with it a 
mortality of over 50 percent. In selected cases, highly successful operative in- 
tervention is now feasible. 

Training, also, has seen tremendous advances during this period. In 1952, 
there were 15 training programs in clinical neurology in 79 medical schools in 
the country. At that time there were only 90 residents in training and about 
250 qualified neurologists in the United States. Six States did not have a single 
board-certified neurologist. 

Today, with 85 medical schools this Institute has 60 training programs with 
285 trainees in clinical neurology. There are now 798 board-certified neurol- 
ogists with qualified neurologists in every State. 

During the past year there has been a continued shift of emphasis in the total 
research-grants program, particularly in the area of sensory disorders. Three 
years ago the Institute had no research grants relating to disorders of speech. 
In 1959, there were 17; and this year it is estimated that there will be 22. The 
grants relating to hearing have also had a rapid growth with 49 in 1958, 57 in 
1959, and an estimated 74 this year. From the early founding of the Institute 
there have been research grants relating to disorders of vision. This area, also, 
has grown the last 2 years. There were 137 grants relating to vision in 1958, 
200 in 1959, and an estimated 278 in 1960. 

This rapid increase in not only quantity but quality of research projects is a 
direct result of the Institute’s training program. It represents a strengthening 
of areas of research previously neglected. It is anticipated that these trends 
will continue in 1961. 

In conelusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for 1961 is a total of 
$39,662,000 as compared with the appropriation of $41,487,000 for 1960. This 
allowance for 1961 will provide for the continuation of the 1960 program levels 
in all activities and will permit some increase in grants for research projects. 
It is distributed among program activities as follows: 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. MAstanp. It is certainly a privilege to appear before this 
subcommittee to review with you the research program which the 
Congress is developing on behalf of the millions of citizens who 
suffered from neurological disorders, blindness, and hearing disabilities. 

I can speak of this program with enthusiasm. During the brief 25 
years of my personal experience as a physician I have seen changes in 
medical practice nothing short of miraculous. For example, as an 
intern I stood helplessly | at the bedside awaiting the inevitable death 
of many patients admitted to the hospital with streptococcie or 
pneumococcic meningitis. Today the majority of these patients are 
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cured overnight. To the recent graduate this experience is common- 
place; to me each case is still a miracle. 

As an intern I watched the spasms of the epileptic patient, hoping 
that this would be one of those few who would be helped by our new 
drugs. Material advances now provide major relief for many of such 
cases and many epileptics are at work with the rest of us. Surgery is 
bringing a cure to a certain number of selected cases of epilepsy. 

Among the mental deficiency diseases, galactosemia and phenyl- 
ketonuria are now controllable by special diets. W ilson’s disease, 
characterized by a bizarre form of involuntary tremors, is allevi ated 
by special drug treatment. Kernicterus, which used to be an im- 
portant cause of cerebral palsy, is well on the way to being eliminated, 
although approximately 2,000 of the more severe cases now in our 
State hospitals, admitted before preventative treatment by exchange 
transfusion was developed, will be charges of society for the rest of 
their lives. 

Retrolental fibroplasia is almost gone. For a while this blinding 
disease blighted the lives of a thousand children each year. 

Senator Hinty. Yes; and research has gotten for us the answer to 
that; is that not right? 

Dr. MAsuLanp. Yes, sir; this disease is well on the way to elimina- 
tion. 

Senator Hiiu. In other words, this can be cited as an achievement 
of medical research; can it not? 

Dr. Mastanp. That is correct, sir. 

In terms of dollars, this could be calculated quite accurately. 
Each child who is dependent for a lifetime probably costs someone 
approximately $50,000. One thousand such disabled children a year, 
which is our estimated incidence of retrolental fibroplasia, are a cost 
cost to the country of $50 million a year. Our study, which did 
very much to bring about the elimination of this condition, cost 
$45,000. 

I can report significant progress in the treatment of cataracts, 
glaucoma, certain types of uveitis and otosclerosis, a major cause of 
deafness in middle age. 

Senator Hriu. I hope you will take a few minutes to give us a 
picture of what is being done about these diseases and give it to us 
in a way that a layman will understand it. 


OTOSCLEROSIS 


Now you spoke about otosclerosis. I saw an article in the New 
York Times that a doctor-scientist in Memphis, Tenn., has now de- 
vised an operation which is proving very successful for this condition, 
and that is a condition which you and I know in the past has been a 
terrible thing. We had no answer to it in the past. 

Dr. MasLanp. There has been progressive improvement in our 
ability to treat this condition surgically. The small bones in the 
ear become rigid in otosclerosis so that they are incapable of vibrating. 

Senator Hix. In other words, they cannot vibrate the sound 
waves? 

Dr. Mastanp. That is correct. Now, the first procedure was an 
attempt to loosen up these adhesions surgically so as to permit them 
to vibrate freely again. This was temporarily effective, but new 
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scar tissue rapidly formed so that the operation was only temporary 
in its value. 

More recently they have been replecing the bones or actually 
producing an artificial channel through which the sound waves could 
pass. These results seem to be more permanent. 

Senator Hriu. Well now, I saw in an article, and I am sorry that 
I do not have it before me, that the operations that had been per- 
formed with this method have obtained a large percentage of favorable 
results. Could you give us that information? If you cannot, you 
could supply it for the record. 

Dr. Mastanp. I would be very happy to prepare a statement on it. 

Senator Hity. How long have they been doing this operation? 

Dr. Mastanp. Well, there have been a series of new ones developed. 
I think this most recent one is only within the past 2 vears. 

Senator Hiii. That is within the past 2 vears. 

Dr. Masuanp. I think so. 

Senator Hitt. Now it was the research you gentlemen have indulged 
in that brought about this new operation, financed, in part at least, 
by the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, is 
that right? 

Dr. Mastanp. I would have to look that up. 

Senator Hiriy. 1 wish vou would check on that. 

Dr. Masuanp. Yes, I will. 

Senator Hitu. I know that there is a question both in the mind 
of Senator Allott and in my own mind and in the minds of other 
members of the committee, as to what are the results of this medical 
research. 

Dr. Masuanp. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Now surely, if you have developed as a result of 
research a successful operation for otosclerosis, that is something to be 
very proud of, from what I know of that disease in the past. In the 
past, when one had that disease in a particular ear it was about the 
end of very much hearing in that particular ear. 

Dr. Mastanp. That is correct. 

Senator Hini. I wish vou would check on that and supply it for 
the record, will you Doctor? 

Dr. Mastanp. I will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


OTOSCLEROSIS 


Of the 3 million individuals who suffer from serious impairment of bearing in 
the United States, approximately 1 million suffer from otosclerosis. This disease 
is the result of progressive stiffening and fixation of the small ear bones which 
connect the eardrum to the sensitive nerve structures, and which normally conduct 
the vibration from the vibrating drum to the nervous system. Otosclerosis leads 
to an insidious loss of hearing, usually starting in middle life. 

Over the years, two methods of approach for the surgical relief of this disabling 
condition have been developed. The first, spoken of as stapes mobilization, in- 
volves an attempt to remove surgically the fibrous bands surrounding the ossicles 
to free them so that they can once again vibrate normally in response to vibration 
of the eardrum. It is obvious that this requires an extremely delicate operation, 
yet in individuals suffering from moderate hearing loss due to otosclerosis, as 
many as 16 percent are reported to have achieved normal hearing immediately 
after operation, 

Differences of opinion have existed as to the permanency of these benefits. 
There is an unfortunate tendency for the scar tissue to reform rather rapidly fol- 
lowing this operation. In addition, the removal of scar tissue from these delicate 
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ossicles is an extremely difficult undertaking, and improvement cannot be guar- 
anteed. In one series of 100 successful mobilization cases, however, 54 still 
showed significant improvement 3 to 5 years after operation. 

The second method of treatment has involved the creation of a small opening 

in the bony capsule surrounding the sensitive nerve or organ. The purpose of 
this opening is to permit air vibrations to impinge directly on the nerve organ 
without the necessity of passing through the stiffened ossicles. Some have claimed 
that this procedure of itself could establish almost normal hearing. Some surgeons 
reserve this operation for those patients who fail to improve following the stapes 
mobilization operation. 
BP Here, also, there has been a serious difference of opinion as to the effectiveness 
of the so-called fenestration operation. Some have claimed restoration of normal 
hearing; others have felt that even under the best of circumstances, this artificial 
opening could never replace the normally functioning ossicles. 

Recently, NINDB grantees have completed a definitive animal experiment 
which has demonstrated that normal hearing cannot be established by the fenes- 
tration operation. A very sensitive recording instrument was placed within the 
nerve organ of an animal to determine to what extent sound waves arrived at 
that point. Various operations were then performed, including stiffening of the 
bones to simulate otosclerosis, removal of the ossicles, and the fenestration opera- 
tion. These experiments demonstrated conclusively that the fenestration opera- 
tion would not restore normal hearing as long as stiffened ossicles were in place. 
It was concluded that some method of restoration or replacement of the stiffened 
ossicles was the only effective measure. 

Following this discovery, two new and important improvements of surgical 
technique have been developed. These depend upon the removal of the stiffened 
ossicles, and their replacement with a plastic or wire substitute. In the case of 
the plastic tube, of 270 cases operated on by this procedure, 90 percent had their 
hearing either partially or completely restored. 

The wire replacement, developed by an NINDB grantee, has also proved 
highly effective. With the present knowledge of the necessity for replacement 
of the ossicles, it is anticipated that continued improvement in the surgical 
technique, and refinement of the replacement materials, will progressively im- 
prove the percentage of restoration of normal hearing to individuals suffering 
from incapacitating otosclerosis. 


CURRENT SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH ON OTOSCLEROSIS 

Dr. Walter Covell, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., ‘“The Metabolism 
of the Bony Otie Capsule.” 

Dr. Victor Goodhill, Children’s Hospital of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., 
“Stapedial Vestibular Articulation in Otosclerosis.”’ 

Dr. LeRoy A. Schall, Dr. Walter A. Rosenblith, Dr. John W. Irwin, Dr. Nelson 
A. Kiang, Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston, Mass., ‘‘Physiological 
Studies of the Auditory System.” 

Dr. Anthony John deLorenzo, Dr. George T. Mager, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., “Histological and Pathological Study of Temporal 
Bone in Various Conditions of Hearing Loss.”’ 

Dr. Barry J. Anson, Dr. Otto Mortenson, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., ‘‘The Temporal Bone and the Ear.” 


NEW SURGICAL TECHNIQUES 


Senator Hitu. Proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Mastanp. New surgical techniques, specifically the use of 
hypothermia, which permits the cerebral blood flow to be temporarily 
interrupted, are now permitting surgical removal of diseased and 
dangerous blood vessels in cerebral aneurysm, bringing cure to many 
patients suffering from this form of cerebrovascular disease. 

I regret that several of our most dreaded diseases have not yet 
yielded to our attack in spite of considerable advances in our knowl- 
edge. For multiple sclerosis and for amyotrophic lateral disease, the 
disease that Lou Gehrig died of, we have neither cure nor arrest. 
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For Parkinsonism, which afflicts 114 million Americans, we have only 
palliative treatment. Nor can we view with equanimity the fact that 
fully 5 percent of all children born have some defect or handicap which 
had its origin at or prior to birth. 

I have confidence that even these vast problems will some day 
succumb to the research attack. It is in recognition of this fact that 
I gave up my professorship to devote myself to the strengthening of 
our research effort. 

Senator Hitt. Where were you teaching? 

Dr. Mastanp. Bowman-Gray School of Medicine, Wake Forest 
College in Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Senator Hinz. Yes, sir. A good school. 

Dr. Masuanp. It is indeed. 

In the past, the neurologist has been unkindly described as the 
person who puts the proper diagnostic label on the patient with an 
incurable disease. Fortunately, ‘this particular role is rapidly becom- 
ing extinct and I am adding my efforts to hasten that day. 


COLLABORATIVE PERINATAL PROJECT 


Toward this end, the Senate last year recommended specifically a 
strengthening of our program in four important areas. First, you 
rec ommended strengthening of the staff servicing the collaborative 
perinatal project, our study being aimed at determining the perinatal 
causes of brain damage, cerebral palsy, and mental retardation. 
Accordingly, we have increased the staff from 67 to 104 persons. 
This staff is required to service this vast project which now involves 
over 260 professional people, that is, pediatricians, obstetricians and 
neurologists, and 665 supporting staff. 

These scientists will participate in.over 50 planning meetings this 
year working out the details of effective methods for examination of 
pregnant women and their children. This year they studied inten- 
sively over 5,000 women and 2,500 of their children. Over 48 scientific 
publications have come from this activity. Our perinatal research 
laboratories i in Puerto Rico, in which basic research is being conducted, 
made major contributions to our knowledge of the process of preg- 
nancy; these experiments are carried out in monkeys to parallel the 
studies in the human patients going on in our collaborative study. 
It i is important to bear in mind ‘that. the impact of this investigation 
is being felt widely throughout the country as these individuals to 
whom | have referred are located in 15 different institutions w idely 
scattered throughout the United States. 

Sec ondly, you urged us to expand our training program for scientists 
both in clinical research and in the fundamental disciplines. Our 
programs have been incre ased from 154 to 193, our trainees from 1,150 
to 1,339. In the basic science area in particular we have increased 
our programs from 57 to 108. 


STEPPED-UP INVESTIGATION OF STROKES 


Thirdly, you recommended a stepped-up investigation of strokes, 
especially the study of anticoagulants. This total program has been 
increased from a level of $886,000 to $1,526,000, an increase of 72 
percent. 
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This week investigators in our two collaborative studies, one on 
aneurysms and the other on anticoagulants, are presenting their 
preliminary findings at a special symposium to be held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Academy of Neurology. 

Senator Hinu. You do not yet know the findings ‘of these studies? 

Dr. Mastanp. We have only the preliminary data. The prelim- 
inary reports indicate that the beneficial effect of anticoagulants is 
limited to certain carefully selected cases. Further studies are being 
planned to aid in the definition of these cases. They did the prelim- 
inary study and found that the total effect of the anticoagulants was 
not striking, but when they broke it down they found that certain 
types of cases were clearly benefited. The purpose of this meeting 
next week is to review these data and to plan how they should define 
this study to pinpoint the cases that can be benefited. 

Senator Hitu. You generally go to the meeting? 

Dr. Mastanp. Yes, sir. That is why I am grateful to be able to 
testify early, so that I can go to this annual Academy of Neurology 
meeting. 

Senator Hiri. That is why you want this? 

Dr. MaAsuanp. Yes. 

Senator Hinu. I will tell you what to do. This will not be finished, 
this session will not be closed until after the end of that meeting, and 
when you have the determination of that meeting, and I know Senator 
Allott will be interested, if you will add a memorandum to your state- 
ment as to the result of that meeting; that is, what the findings of that 
meeting are as a result of this research, we can add that to your 
statement. 

Dr. Mastanp. I will be very happy to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VASCULAR DISEASE OF THE BRAIN 
INTRODUCTION 


International authorities on vascular diseases of the brain presented recent 
research findings and suggested guidelines for future research at a 2-day con- 
ference supported by NINOB in Miami ov April 30 and May 1, 19650. Investi- 
gators from seven countries (England, France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
Canada, and the United States) participated in the conference. It was cosponsored 
by the American Academy of Neurology and the NINDB Aavisory Council. 
Highlighting the symposium were reports from two large cooperative studies, 
supported by NINDB and the Veterans’ Administration, on the effects of anti- 
coagulant drugs in treating strokes. Since reported research showed that many 
factors may cause strokes, the NINDB proje ct will now aim at defining therapy 
best suited to each type of vaseular disorder of the brain. 

Outstanding studies by NIN DB grantees were also reported, including a report 
of factors responsible for blood vessel damage presented by Dr. A. B. Baker. 
This extensive study indicates that the ineidence of vaseular.damage usually 
increases with age, but some people, especially those with hypertension show 
changes of the brain circulation by age 30. Preliminary results of the NINDB 
cooperative study of intracranial aneurysms (where a sac forms in the artery 
wall) were also discussed, and favorable sites for surgical therapy will now be a 
subject of concentrated research. 

Research findings presented at the conference will be examined in detail by 
selected group of authorities, including NINDB Advisory Council members, to 
determine areas which will benefit from new or exranded research. 

The three conference sessions considered the causes, diagnosis, and treatment 
of vascular diseases of the brain. 
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CAUSATION 


The occurrence of a blood vessel blockage depends upon two factors: First, 
injury, roughening, or narrowing of the interior of the blood vessel, and second, 
the occurrence of a clot at this injured point. It is quite possible to have extensive 
vascular change without the vessel ever developing an occlusive clot. On the 
other hand, clotting rarely occurs unless predisposing vascular damage is present. 

The first problem for investigators is to determine the factors responsible for 
producing the predisposing injury of the blood vessels. Dr. A. B. Baker of Min- 
neapolis reported results of post mortem brain examinations of over 1,100 indivi- 
duals subjected to routine autopsy. The most striking feature of these examina- 
tions was the great variation in the degree of vascular injury observed. In general 
vascular damage increased with age, but even in patients dying at the age of 80 
or more, 10 percent showed no evidence of vascular injury or arteriosclerosis of 
the cerebral vessels. On the other hand, some individuals showed marked changes 
by the age of 30. 

In Dr. Baker’s studies, hypertensive patients were found to have greater vas- 
cular changes than persons without hypertension. No correlation was found 
with weight. Comparison of subjects from Minnesota with a group studied in 
Norway revealed no difference. A curious observation in Dr. Baker’s investiga- 
tions, was the fact that patients dying of malignant tumors had less evidence of 
cerebrovascular disease at all ages than those without malignancies. 

It was pointed out by Dr. Jape Taylor, Gainesville, Fla., that different parts 
of the body react differently, and there have not been enough complete autopsy 
studies of the condition of the blood vessels throughout the body to give a clear 
picture of what determines the location of blood vessel disease. It is evident that 
much more detailed population studies will be required to obtain accurate infor- 
mation concerning conditions responsible for the wide variations in cerebral 
vascular disease reported. 

In an effort to discover more about the mechanism of vessel injury, Dr. W. E. 
Stehbens, Oxford, England, has been studying the earliest blood vessel changes 
in the brains of children. He has found that these occur at points of bifurcation 
ot the arteries. He is planning flow experiments to test the theory that initial 
roughening of the vessel wall may occur at points of turbulence in the bloodstream. 

The second problem, those factors which produce a blood vessel clot or ‘“‘stroke”’ 
in the individual with some vascular roughening, was discussed by Drs. Harry 
Kaplan, New York; Henry Vander Eecken, Ghent, Belgium; and Richard Berry, 
Philadelphia. They reported the results of careful studies of the organization 
and distribution of the major vessels of the brain. The brain is supplied by four 
large arteries from the neck. Ordinarily these arteries form an interconnecting 
network at the base of the brain before breaking up into small branches to enter 
the brain substance itself. There are variations in the effectiveness of these 
interconnections. When they are inadequate, compression of any one of the four 
large arteries may shut off the blood supply of a part of the brain, and not infre- 
quently lead to thrombosis or ‘‘stroke.’’ Cases were reported in which turning 
of the head was sufficient to compress the artery and cause dizziness or fainting. 
Surgical removal of adjacent hypertrophied bones, which were pressing on the 
artery, brought relief in such cases. 

It was also shown that a temporary fall in blood pressure—either generally, 
or in a local artery, might cause the blood flow to become sluggish, and, in the 
predisposed vessel, could lead to clotting. Dr. Louis Sokoloff, Bethesda, Dr. 
Niels Lassen, Copenhagen, Denmark, and Dr. Peritz Scheinberg, Miami, reported 
on presently available methods of studying variations in hlood flow in healthy 
and diseased individuals. The serious need for the development of new methods 
was emphasized. Those now available are useful and accurate for measuring 
blood flow through the entire brain but not for measuring alterations in blood 
flow for parts of the brain. It is these local circulatory changes, however, which 
are characteristic of cerebrovascular disease. There is great promise that new 
techniques using radioactive tracers can be developed for this purpose. 

Drs. John S. Meyer and F. Gotoh, Detroit, and David Ingvar, Lund, Sweden, 
described a technique for studying the mechanisms whereby the brain regulates 
its own blood supply. An instrument applied to the surface of an animal’s 
brain can give a continuous record of the circulation rate in the blood vessels, 
and-the amount of oxygen and waste carbon dioxide in the surface of the brain. 
Wide variations in oxygen utilization occur during sleep and activity, or as a re- 
sult of drugs or simulation. The brain has an automatic mechanism for dilating 
the blood vessels when the carbon dioxide is increased or the oxygen reduced, 
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thus maintaining a constant level of these important substances. The circula- 
tion of the brain may thus be modified by giving inhalations of CQO, or Oy, 
important considerations in the treatment of strokes. In certain diseases, such 
as senile dementia, it is still not known whether cerebrovascular disease and in- 
sufficient blood supply may be the basic cause. Modification of these instru- 
ments to make them suitable for the study of patients is necessary. In addition, 
these instruments to date have been suitable for the study of the surface of the 
brain only. Little is known about changes in circulation occurring locally in 
the depths of the brain. 
DIAGNOSIS 


The last 10 years have seen tremendous advances in methods of diagnosis of 
strokes and in distinguishing them from brain tumors and other neurological 
disorders. Reports regarding cerebral angiography were presented by Drs. 
J. W. D. Bull, London, England; Juan M. Taveras, New York; and Oscar Sugar, 
Chicago. The technique consists of the injection into the large arteries in the 
neck of a substance capable of casting an X-ray shadow. X-ray photographs, 
snapped while this material is coursing through the vessels of the brain, provide 
a shadowgraph of these vessels. Blockage of flow is demonstrable as a failure 
of filling of the obstructed vessel. This technique is proving valuable in demon- 
strating the exact location of the arterial blockage in the brain, and in revealing 
the restoration of circulation which takes place due to enlargement of adjacent 
supplementary vessels. It is unfortunate that this test requires the insertion of 

large needle into the artery, with additional injury. Complications occur as 
a result of this diagnostic test in up to 10 percent of cases. Efforts are now 
being made to develop a technique whereby the injection can be made into a 
vein, but its suecess may depend upon development of stronger shadow-casting 
chemicals and improved X-ray techniques specifically for this test. 

A vn uch simpler means for testing the step uacy of the circulation is ophthal- 
rodyneamor etry the observetion of the small arteries of the e ye, visible through 
the pupil. Drs. James Toole, Philadelphia: Lamar Crevasse, Gainesville, Fla.; 
and Albert Heyman, Durham, N.C., reported their findings in using this test. 
It is now possible to measure the blood pressure in these vessels without injury 
or discomfort to the patient. If the circulation of the brain is impaired on one 
side, the Tleod pressure in the vessels of the eve on that side will be reduced. 
This simple test hes preven velueble in demonstrating arterial obstruction, and 
in following the course of restoration of circulation after the artery has been sur- 
cically ligated for the prevention of certain types of brain hemorrhage. 

Another diagnostic test depends upon the fact that a roughened or partially 
obstructed ertery causes turbulence in the bloodstream and produces a noise. 
Sensitive microphones placed over the vessel will detect this sound and are use- 
ful for locating obstructions of the large vessels of the neck. 

The use of the electroencephalogram (electrical brain waves) was discovered by 
Drs. H. Gesteut, Marseille, France; Charles Wells, New York; and Stuart Weiss, 
St. Louis. The F EG is a very sensitive indicator of brein function, which rapidly 
becomes abnormal when the circulation of the brain is impaired. <A closely related 
technicue depends upon sensitive recording of the electrical resistance of the brain 
as measured throurh the skull. Kven minor variations in blood flow alter this 
resistance and can be messured. These latter tests all have the advantage that 
they can he conducted without risk to the patient. 

It is evident that there are now available many different meens for the detec- 
tion of arterial blockage, and the measurement of brain circulation in patients. 
The full meaning and most effective utilization of these valuable tools is only 
beginning to be understood. They can be further refined to achieve greater ac- 
curacy of neurological diagnosis and greater safety for the patient. 


TREATMENT 


The results of anticopgulant therapy for strokes were presented by Drs. C. 
Miller Fisher, Boston; Robert N. Baker, Los Angeles: John Marshall, London; 
and Sigr~und Groch, New York. The report of Dr. Marshall, dealt with a rela- 
tively small, but carefully conducted independent investigation. His results 
showed that anticoagulant therapy 2ctually caused increased mortality both for 
the treatment of strokes ~ for the prevention of recurrences in individuals sub- 
ject to this condition. Dr. Groch, on the other hand, found anticoagulant ther: ipy 
of definite value in certain instances of incipient or threatened stroke. It was his 
impression that the poor results of others were partly a result of improper selec- 
tion of cases. A much larger series was reported from the VA by Dr. Baker and 
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from the NINDB cooperative study by Dr. Fisher. The latter study revealed 
that taken as a whole, patients treated with anticoagulants did no better than the 
untreated ‘‘controls,’’ and were subject to increased risk due to bleeding. How- 
ever, as reported by Dr. Groch, certain se ‘leeted types of patient appeare dd to be 
benefited by anticoagulant therapy. 

In the case of strokes resulting from disease of the large arteries of the neck, 
the new discoveries in surgical replacement of blood vessels are under investiga- 
tion. Dr. Michael De Bakey, oon and Dr. Stephen Gurdjian, Detroit, re- 
ported the results of such surgery, demonstrating by X-ray the fact that diseased 


vessels could be replaced and cire culate restored. There is need for a carefully 
controlled study, in which alternate cases are subjected to operation to demon- 
strate the value of this form of treatment. This fact was highlighted by Dr. 


Fletcher McDowell, New York, who presented an anlavsis of the course of the 
illness of patients threatened with stroke who received neither specific medical or 
surgical treatment. He demonstrated that many patients recovered spontane- 
ously and remained well for vears, whereas others, unpredictably, died within 
short periods of time from a recurrence of their illness. 

It was evident from this series of papers that there are many different types of 
strokes, depending on the location of the arterial block, the nature of the occlusive 
process, the age and general health of the patient, and probably on other factors 
not yet recognized. No one form of treatment presently available is applicable 
to every case. The cooperative studies, of which preliminary reports have been 
summarized, are to be continued and refined. Their objective is to define with 
accuracy which type of patient responds best to which form of therapy. 

\ similar situation exists in respect to the treatment of intracranial aneurysms, 
which was the final topic of the symposium. Dr. Lawrence Walsh, London, re- 
ported the results of a comparison of surgical and nonsurgical treatment of these 
saclike dilations of the intracranial blood vessels, often subject to total rupture 
and brain hemorrhage. The results, when the sac is removable, are very favorable, 
and Dr. Walsh's careful study demonstrated decisively that from certain locations 
the sac can be successfully extirpated. His studies are continuing to determine 
what other sites are appropriate for surgery. Dr. Adolph Sahs, Iowa City, 
presented preliminary results of the NINDB cooperative study of intracarnial 
aneurysms. The overall mortality of this condition is still approximately 40 
percent, when hemorrhage has occurred. This study is now to concentrate on 
determining which sites are favorable for surgical attack. 

This meeting, which was held on Saturday and Sunday following the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Neurology, was attended by over 500 scien- 
tists and provoked great interest. The guidelines for future research were clearly) 
laid out. A small planning group, comprising members of the NINDB Council 
and participants of the meeting, has been delegated to review the reported findings, 
and to delineate additional areas for investigation. ; 


NINDB AFFILIATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


\. B. Baker, M.D., Ph. D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
past chairman of NINDB neurological training grants committee; program 
director, NINDB training grants; sponsor for NINDB trainees; project director, 
NIN DB research grants; sent by NIN DB in 1959 to contact investigators through- 
out the world on cooperative cerebrovascular study with the World Federation of 
Neurology. 

Richard Berry, M.D., Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa.; project 
director, NINDB research grants. 

Neils Lassen, M.D., Copenhagen, Denmark; NIN DB visiting scientist, 1957-58. 

Peritz Scheinberg, M.D., University of Miami School of Medicine, Coral Gables, 
Fla.; program director, NINDB training grants; projector director, NINDB 
research grants. 

John S. Meyer, M.D., Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich.; program direc- 
tor, NINDB training grants; sponsor for NINDB trainees; project director, 
NINDB research grants. 

J. W. D. Bull, M.D., National Hospital, Queens Square, London, England; 
NINDB sponsor for trainees. 

Juan M. Taveras, M.D., Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City; program director, NINDB training program in neuro- 
radiology; sponsor for NINDB trainees. 

James Toole, M.D., University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; - project director, NINDB research grants. 
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Albert Heyman, M.D., Duke University, Durham, N.C.; project director, 
NINDB research grants and NINDB special traineeship. 

Charles Wells, M.D., Cornell University, New York, N.Y.; NINDB special 
traineeship. MR : 

Stuart Weiss, M.D., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; NINDB special 
traineeship. 

C. Miller Fisher, M.D., General Hospital, Boston, Mass.; project director, 
NINDB research grants (coordinating center for cooperative anticoagulant study) . 

Elisha Stephen Guardjian, M.D., Wayne State University College of Medicine, 
Detroit, Mich.; project director, NINDB research grants. 

Fletcher McDowell, M.D., Cornell University, New York; NINDB special 
traineeship and project director, NIN DB research grants. , 

Adolph Sahs, M.D., State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa; chairman of 
NINDB postgraduate training committee; program director, NIN DB training 
grants; project director, NINDB research grants (coordinating center for the 
cooperative study on aneurysms and acute subarachnoid hemorrhage). 


CLINICAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Dr. Mas.tanpb. Finally, you recommended the establishment of 
clinical research facilities. I am pleased to report that we have 
recently made a grant to the University of California in Los Angeles 
through which the special talents of a strong group of basic scientists 
can be brought to bear on a broad spectrum of neurological disorders, 
including such conditions as epilepsy, Parkinsonism, and others. 


’ 
MENIERE S DISEASE 


Senator Hiti. Doctor, let me ask you a question: I have a letter 
here from Senator Robertson in connection with the matter of research 
and cause and cure of Meniere’s disease. Are you doing anything in 
connection with Meniere’s disease? 

Dr. MAsLanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. For the sake of the record for those who read this 
record, will you briefly tell us—and I think I know what the disease 
is—but tell us for the sake of the record what that disease is. 

Dr. Mastanp. Meniere’s disease is a condition in which there is an 
inflammation of the sensitive organ located within the ear which has 
to do with the control of balance. When this organ is inflamed the 
individual is subject to a sudden and violent episode of vertigo, which 
is very often accompanied by ringing in the ear; the patients often 
become deaf in that ear as well. It is the result of inflammation of 
the delicate membranes in the ear. 

Now this can be cured in desperate situations by surgical removal. 
More recently scientists have been taking advantage of the fact that 
streptomycin has a toxic effect on the area; in carefully graded doses 
it is possible to destroy completely the damaged nerve endings and 
thus to relieve these attacks. 

Senator Hity. Are you doing further research on this disease? 

Dr. Mastanp. Yes, there is a good deal of work and research on 
this disease. 

Senator Hiii. Where is that work being done? 

Dr. Mastanp. I would have to look that up to give it to you 
exactly. 

Senator Hix. All right, look that up and provide it for the record, 
just what work is being done and where it is being done. 

Dr. Mastanp. I will be glad to do it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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MENIERE’S SYNDROME 


Meniere’s syndrome is a condition characterized by episodes of extreme vertigo, 
with ringing inthe ears. Attacks may be extremely sudden and violent, causing 
the victim to fall to the ground, and associated with extreme distress. Episodes 
may last for minutes or hours. They may oceur with varying frequency, but 
can be completely incapacitating. 

The disease is caused by irritation of the sensitive organ of equilibrium, located 
in the ear. Post mortem examinations of the ears of patients known to have 
suffered from Meniere's svndrome indicate that there is a dilatation of a delicate 
saclike organ located in the ear, and sensitive to changes in posture. 

Until recently, the only relief for many severe cases of Meniere’s disease was 
surgical removal of this damaged organ. A serious problem connected with this, 
however, is that surgical removal cannot be accomplished without serious risk 
of loss of hearing. In cases where Meniere’s disease was affecting both ears, 
deafness could easily result, and this therapeutic operation could not be undertaken. 

NINDB grantees have therefore conducted a series of experiments to develop 


other more effective means of therapy. One measure tried was the use of strep- 
tomycin. This drug in overdosage has been found to have a toxic effect on the 
end organ in the ear. When given in carefully controlled doses, it inactivates the 


irritated organ of equilibrium, with only slight risk of an associated impairment 
of hearing. One limitation of this technique is the fact that when the drug is 
given in this fashion, both ears are always affected. In the usual ease, when 
only one ear is involved in Meniere’s syndrome, the destruction of this function 
in both ears is unnecessary, and may lead to continuing impairment of the normal 
balance mechanism. 

Recently these investigators have been using an instrument, which they are 
refining, for the selective inactivation of the organ of equilibrium. The instru- 
ment, consisting of a high-frequency sound generator or erystal, is applied directly 
to the surface of the saclike organ concerned with equilibrium. When the prop- 
erly graded vibration is applied, selective inactivation of this organ can be accom- 
plished without impairment or damage to the adjacent organ of hearing. This 
new approach offers tremendous potential for the effective relief of the symptoms 
of Meniere’s syndrome. 

These measures, which offer great hope for the relief of the symptoms of 
Meniere’s syndrome, are still not attacking the basic cause. The basie problem 
is concerned with the inflammatory process which leads to dilatation and destruc- 
tion of this sensitive organ of equilibrium. To determine the nature of this 
process, the NINDB is now supporting a series of investigations concerned with 
the circulation through this delicate instrument, and with the nerve supply which 
may influence this circulation and which may be responsible for variations of the 
passe.ge of fluid into and out of the sensitive organ. It is believed that improper 
regulation of the passage of fluid into this sac is the mechanism responsible for 
its injury, that the regulation of this fluid passage is probably nervous in origin, 
and that the ultimate control of Meniere’s disease will depend upon modification 
of this nervous control. 


CURRENT SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH ON MENIERE’S SYNDROME 


Dr. Julius Lempert, Lempert Institute of Otology, New York, N.Y., “Etiology 
and Nature of Meniere’s Svndrome.”’ 

Dr. John F. Daly, New York University, Bellevue Medical Center, New York, 
N.Y., “Correlation of Inner Ear Pathology and Function.” 

Dr. Ben H. Senturia and Dr. Carl F. Gessert, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., ‘‘Pathogenesis and Rational Treatment of Middle Ear Effusion.”’ 

Dr. John R. Lindsay and Dr. H. B. Perlman, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill., ‘‘Alterations in Cochlear Potential.”’ 

Dr. LeRoy A. Sehall, Dr. Walter A. Rosenblith, Dr. John W. Irwin, and Dr. 
Nelson H. Kiang, Massachusetts Eye and Far Infirmary, Boston, Mass., ‘‘Physi- 
ological Studies of the Auditory System.” 


OTOSCLEROSIS 


Senator Hitt. Now I want to go back just one minute to this 
otosclerosis and will you check the record just a little bit and give us a 


precise statement, as precise as you can as to just what the success of 
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any new operation or operations for otosclerosis has proven to be. 
Will you? 

Dr. Mastanp. I will be glad to do it. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 826.) 


OPHTHALMIC RESEARCH 


Senator Hitt. Now there is one other matter I want to ask you 
about. In the New York Times of Sunday, April 24, there is an 
article about blindness. A Dr. Rusk tells of the formation of a new 
private organization, not connected with the Government, a new 
private organization, and it is to study the causes and prev ention of 
blindness; but among other things in his article he speaks about the 
fact that in fiscal year 1958 the National Ii stitutes of Neurological 
Disease and Blindness of the National Institutes of Health spent $3 
million of ophthalmic research and an undetermined but larger 
amount last year. In addition, $1,200,000 more is spent on such 
research by voluntary agencies, medical schools, and eye institutes. 

Now this means that for every functionally blind person in the 
United States we invest but about $5 annually in a quest for new 
knowledge to prevent blindness. 

Now have you any suggestions of what we might do about taking 
more steps not only on the part of the Institute but on the part of 
these private organizations, which we have been very proud to have, 
to prevent blindness? 

Dr. Mastanp. I was very pleased to have had an opportunity to 
meet with that new organization, the group known as Research to 
Prevent Blindness, Inc., when they had a very valuable planning 
session in which we participated. 

I think there are many things that a private organization of that 
sort can do and that their contribution to the total research effort 
can be a considerable one. 

Senator Hr. I believe we spoke of Dr. Van Slyke this morning 
and there was a tribute paid in which I joined. I believe he is going 
to be associated with this new association; is that not true? 

Dr. MASsLAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Now if you have any other thoughts about this 
question of blindness I wish you would give us a memorandum on that, 
too, will you? 

Dr. Masuanp. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


SpEctAL Report: DIsoRDERS OF VISION 


THE PROBLEM 


It has been estimated that blindness costs the United States $500 million a 
year. However, this is only a small fraction of the temporary or permanent dis- 
ability resulting from eye diseases. No statistical data can estimate the im- 
portance of visual function to the development and welfare of the population. 

Complete statistics are not available, but the following facts are known: 345,000 
persons are legally blind; 1,500,000 are blind in one eve; millions of Americans 
have eye defects and need glasses; and an estimated 1 million persons have glau- 
coma without knowing it and ms iy lose their sight if untreated and an estimated 
9 million schoolchildren require eye care. 

In children, blindness means years of special education and training in carefully 
selected skills to equip them for a place in society. In adults, blindness often 
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means loss of jobs, grave financial problems, and complete emotional and social 
adjustments. These grave problems concern the individual, the community, the 
State, and the total economy. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


An outstanding development in the cataract program is the demonstration of 
minute changes in the structures and fibers of the cataractous lens. Using the 
electron microscope, investigators have found that cytoplasmic changes also occur 
early after irradiation, which may lead to cataract formation. 

An improved technique for removal of cataracts is now available. The injee- 
tion of an enzyme (alphachymotrypsin) into the eye leads to a softening of the 
margins of the hardened lens and greatly facilitates its removal. 

A new project was initiated this year to evaluate the effects of this enzyme on 
other parts of the eye. A result of this study has demonstrated the process of cell 
division in the corneal epithelium. A new and rapid method for producing ex- 
perimental cataracts has also been devised by Institute scientists. 

Valuable new techniques for diagnosing certain types of glaucoma have been 
reported this year by Institute grantees. The results of an 8-year survey show 
that the technique of tonography (measurement of intraocular pressure) offers 
criteria for early diagnosis of primary glaucoma. Another grantee study indi- 
cates that certain tissues in the eve are damaged early in the course of glaucoma 
and that therapy should decrease to a point where these tissues will escape dam- 
age. Drug therapy of glaucoma, while not always effective, has tremendously 
reduced the toll of blindness attributable to this disease. 

A new method of sealing retinal detachment has been devised whereby an 
intense light is focused on the retinal surface. The scarring thus produced, with- 
out surgical intervention, may seal the retina to the choroid and prevent further 
detachment. The new technique of corneal transplantation is also bringing use- 
ful vision to many people whose lives otherwise would have been spent in darkness. 

Records of a large group of patients with uveitis and positive toxoplasma dye 
tests admitted in the past 5 vears to the Institute, have been studied with empha- 
sis on certain diagnostic and therapeutic aspects. Investigations have shown that 
early onset of the uveitis under the age of 20 vears and an acute or subacute course 
can be considered favorable for a therapeutic success, whereas in a chronic course 
the prognosis is less good. 

Also under investigation has been a group of children suffering from Tay- 
Sach’s disease, an inherited form of blindness. Investigators have developed a 
highly responsive technique of electroretinography which promises to be one of 
the most sensitive indexes of progression of this tragic disease. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


During the past vear there has been a continued shift of emphasis in the total 
research grants program, particularly in the area of sensory disorders, with a 
rapid growth in grants relating to disorders of vision. This rapid ineresse, in 
not only quantity but quality of research projects, is a direct result of the Insti- 
tute’s training program. 

The Institute, in cooperation with the Bureau of State Services, has begun a 
5-year cooperative study to evaluate techniques currently used to detect and 
identify glaucoma. The four participating institutions will concentrate their 
efforts on developing methods of diagnosing glaucoma earlier than present meth- 
ods permit. 

Among the most tragic forms of blindness are those which are associated with 
congenital defects, hereditary diseases, or “‘inborn errors of metabolism’’—peculi- 
arities of body chemistry leading to degeneration of the light sensitive membrane. 
An understanding of these conditions depends on accurate knowledge of the inti- 
mate structure, chemistry, and function of the retina. 

The unique facilities of the Institute are making it possible to study for the 
first time in humans the response of the eye of normal as well as color-blind indi- 
viduals to various forms of light stimulation. 

Closely allied with this problem are the basic research studies on the response 
of the eve of the horseshoe crab, selected because of the eye’s extreme simplicity 
in relation to the complex structure of the human eye. ‘ 

In other basic research investigations, guinea pigs are being immunized to their 
own lens, corneal epithelium, and vitreous, and the tissues are homogenized with 
Freund’s adjuvant to enhance antibody production. It is planned to study the 
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immune responses to the cornea and lens in certain dermatoses, which might ex- 
pand this work to the uveal problem in the future. 

The following table indicates the oblizations in activities related to disorders 
of vision supported by the NINDB: 


Table of obligations 


1959 1960 (esti- 1961 (esti- 
mated) mated) 


Rg inte wrote cack tdleadce seat ee ll ais $3, 824, 500 $5, 195, 575 $5, 018, 810 


Research grants- ssa tod Xe Si las Mada hadi auatnmadebitnshaten (2, 820, 631) (3, 930, 000) (4, 030, 000) 
EE PEON G kc. cdicdewantiasndeunnans ‘ (1, 003, 869) (1, 265, 575)} (988, 810) 
Is a wdc cc cntdddeacadansdemcncmame ‘ ui 1, 018, 676 1, 177, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
: 
WE siccnnanapacedaomdund xtatinatmnsa ee ae 4, 843, 176 | 6, 372, 575 | 6, 218, 810 
| 


RESEARCH IN CONNECTION WITH THE EAR 


Senator Hitt. Now I think it was 2 or 3 or more years ago when 
your distinguished predecessor, Dr. Bailey, was on the stand and I 
asked him why we were not doing more in the matter of research in 
connection with the ear and his answer at that time was that it was 
very difficult to get many researchers in this work. Do you find that 
same problem today? 

Dr. Masutanp. The big part in our program involving the ear has 
been the training of scientists for this highly technical and specialized 
area Of research. Here is where our training programs are of crucial 
importance. We are very much concerned with the ways in which 
we can bring more scientists into this area and specifically this last 
year we have established five training programs in sensory physiology. 
This is the study of the basic mechanism of sense organs, and how 
they react. We have increased our training programs in otolaryngol- 
ogy from 22 up to 34, practically a 50 percent increase. 

Senator Hiiu. You have stepped up the work in research on the ear? 

Dr. Mastanp. That is correct. 

Senator Hritt. And you have, in addition, stepped up the training 
of personnel to do work on the ear, is that correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Mastanp. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Senator Hit. Do you have any questions, Senator Allott? 


PARKINSON’S DISEASE 


_ Senator Atxtorr. I would like to ask just one question. We — got 
into the question of Parkinson’s disease very slightly this morning. 
What progress is being made? 

Dr. Masanp. First of all, in respect to the treatment of Parkin- 
son’s disease, it is at present only palliative. We have a group of 
drugs which are helpful in relieving the symptoms of the disease, but 
they are not actually getting at the basic cause. Recently, surgical 
techniques have been developed in which a certain area of the brain is 
treated surgically, and this, in certain selective cases, is effective. I 
know in this morning’s discussions it was brought out that we did not 
have earlier this year a program at the Institute involving the use of 
patients. I would like to amend that a little. 

Dr. Van Buren, one of our neurosurgeons, is working on the problem 
of surgical treatment of Parkinsonism. He is still working on the 
basic techniques, on the question of how you accurately localize the 
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area of the brain to be destroyed. This study will be developed fur- 
ther in the new surgical facility which will be finished by this winter. 

Senator ALLorr. The reason I asked the question is I have seen 
several cases of Parkinson’s disease and to me it is, in its more aggra- 
vated form, a dreadful, dreadful affliction. 

Dr. Mastanp. Of course, this is the characteristic of the neuro- 
logical disorders—chronic, debilitating, devastating, and destructive. 
The real answer for Parkinsonism, however, is to find the cause. We 
have a few clues to this now. There are certain drugs which produce 
Parkinsonism if given in too large a dose. This may give us a clue as to 
the chemical changes which accompany that condition. I think this 
is a very important lead. In other instances, Parkinsonism is associ- 
ated with infections. It is a sequel of certain forms of encephalitis 
and we have some epidemiological data on this. There was a very 
serious epidemic in 1918 of influenza and following this there were a 
large number of cases of Parkinsonism. It is not known whether it 
was the influenza virus that was responsible or whether it was another 
virus that swept through the population at about that sanie time. The 
organism has never been captured. This is a very important area of 
investigation. 

Senator AtLorr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, you will furnish that statement to bring us 
up to date on this otosclerosis? 

Dr. MasLanp. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to appears on page 826.) 

Senator Hint. Unless there is some objection, I will put in the 
record at this point the article written by Dr. Howard A. Rusk of the 
New York Times of April 24. 

(The article referred to follows: ) 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 24, 1960] 


BLINDNESS StupyY NEEDED—ORGANIZATION ForRMED To Arp RrsEARCH INTO 
Conpition Now AFFECTING 960,000 


(By Howard A, Rusk, M.D.) 


The thousands of persons who have seen William Gibson’s Broadway hit, 
“The Miracle Worker,” since it opened at the Playhouse last October, not only 
have had a rewarding theatrical experience; they also have gained tremendous 
insights into the problems of the blind. 

In the play, Patty Duke as the child Helen Keller and Anne Bancroft as Anne 
Sullivan, her teacher, give deeply moving performances. Miss Sullivan, later 
Mrs. John Macy, remained one of Miss Keller’s two closest friends until her death 
in 1936. 

Miss Keller, who will be 80 in June, suffered a tragic loss last month in the death 
of the other friend, Miss Polly Thompson. As secretary and companion, Miss 
Thompson had been Miss Keller’s “eyes and ears’’ since 1914. 

Miss Keller can find some solace, however, in knowing of the contributions that 
Miss Thompson and she have made in improving services for the blind and stimu- 
lating research to prevent blindness. 

Until a few years ago a condition known as retrolental fiproplasia that occurs in 
premature infants caused several thousand cases of blindriess each year. Through 
a broad epidemiological study it was found that the condition resulted from exces- 
sive oxygen given to these incubator babies in the first few days of life. The 
cause has now been eliminated. 

Many persons previously doomed to blindness because of opacity of the cornea 
continue to see as a result of corneal and vitreous transplants. 

In one study of 500 persons who underwent surgical removal of cataracts, & 
blinding condition primarily affecting the aged, more than 93 percent had success- 
ful results. 
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RISE IN BLINDNESS LIKELY 


These, and many other research developments in opthalmology, are extremely 
encouraging. Three facts, however, nullify any feeling of complacency at the 
significant results in controlling blindness that have been achieved to date. 

There are 960,000 functionally blind persons in the United States and more 
than 40,000 persons become newly blind each year. 

At present, Federal, State and local expenditures for the aid of those already 
blind outweigh Government and non-Government funds for research to prevent 
blindness by 18 to 1. 

With an ever-increasing life expectancy, there is danger of a sharp increase in 
the number of blind, since the incidence of blindness is much higher among the 
aged. 

Last Monday an announcement was made of a new national organization to 
stimulate and finance increased basic research into the causes of blindness. The 
group, known as Research to Prevent Blindness is headed by Jules C. Stein, 
chairman of the board of Musie Corp. of America. Mr. Stein is a former prac- 
ticing opthalmologist. 

The scientific director of the new organization is Dr. C. J. Van Slyke, a career 
Public Health Service officer who recently retired as deputy director of the 
National Institutes of Health. Acknowledged as one of the Nation’s top medical- 
research planners, Dr. Van Slyke received a Lasker Award of the American Public 
Health Association in 1957. 

The need for increased research into the causes of blindness is substantiated by 
the current issue of ‘Patterns of Disease,’ a Parke, Davis & Co. publication for 
the medical profession. 

In one survey cited, only 43.5 percent of Americans tested had normal vision or 
better in both eves. It found almost 1 in 10 had the use of only one eye. 

Statistics on the incidence of blindness vary markedly depending upon the 
criteria used. Using a legal definition of blindness, 350,000 persons in the United 
States are blind. Using the functional definition of inability to read ordinary 
newsprint even with the help of glasses, the U.S. National Health Survey estimated 
there were 960,000 blind persons in the Nation. 

\ high percentage of our blind population is in the older age group. Incidence 
rates of 1.3 for 1,000 persons in the group under age 44 increase to 5.9 in the 45 to 
64 age group, to 25.9 in the 64 to 75 age group and to 83.3 in the group 75 and older. 

Increasing blindness, however, need not be an inevitable consequence of our 
increasing life expectancy, if we increase our research efforts and utilize more 
effectively the current knowledge that has resulted from research. 


GLAUCOMA TESTS URGED 


It is estimated, for example, that 1 person in every 50 above the age of 40 has 
undetected glaucoma. If the technique of corneal tonometry were made a part 
of every general physical examination of persons over 40, this condition could be 
detected and effective control measures instituted. 

Diabetic retinopathy is an example of a condition in which increased intensive 
research is needed. It is estimated that there are 2 million diabetics in the United 
States. Among them several thousand each year can expect to become blind from 
retinopathy (disintegration of the retina) and its complications, vitreous hemor- 
rhage and associated proliferating inflammation. 

Federal support of research in eye diseases through the National Institute of 
Neurological Disease and Blindness of the National Institutes of Health has been 
slowly increasing each vear. 

In the fiscal year 1958 it spent $3 million on ophthalmic research and an un- 
determined but larger amount last year. In addition, $1,200,000 more is spent 
on such research by voluntary agencies, medical schools and eye institutes. 

This means that for every functionally blind person in the United States we 
invest but about $5 annually in a quest for new knowledge to prevent blindness. 

Mr. Stein has announced that Research to Prevent Blindness will work co- 
operatively with the National Institute of Neurological Disease and Blindness, 
the National Council to Combat Blindness, the Ophthalmological Foundation 
and the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness and all other interested 
organizations. 

At its first professional function, a symposium held in New York, leading 
ophthalmologists from all parts of the United States were present. 

Although it may seek financial support later, Research to Prevent Blindness 
announced it would have no public appeal for funds at this time. 
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Since the beginning of time blindness has been one of the most dreaded of all 
disabling conditions. It is encouraging that a new group of scientists, clinicians 
and volunteers has been formed to increase research in preventing it. 


Senator Hixtu. Doctor, is there anything you would like to add? 

Dr. Mastanp. No. 

Senator Hitu. Well, we certainly want to thank you, sir, for your 
splendid statement and we appreciate it very, very much. 

Dr. Masutanp. Thank you. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. R. HELLER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CANCER 
INSTITUTE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEROY E 
BURNEY, THE SURGEON GENERAL; MR. HARRY L. DORAN, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. JAMES F. KELLY, DEPART- 
MENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION [ESTIMATE 


To enable the Surgeon General, upon the recommendations of the National 
Advisory Cancer Council, to make grants-in-aid for research and training projects 
relating to cancer; to cooperate with State health agencies, and other public and 
private nonprofit institutions, in the prevention, control, and eradication of cancer 
by providing consultative services, demonstrations, and grants-in-aid; and to 
otherwise carry out the provisions of title IV, part A, of the Act; [$91,257,000] 
SSS, SO69,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appro 1961 budget 1961 Llouse 
priation estimate illowanc 
Appropriation or estimate $91, 257.000 | $88, 869, 000 $02, 469, OOF 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings | 3. 500, 000 0 ( 
Total obligations ‘ 87. 757, 000 | 88, 869, 000 102. 469, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 budget estimate 1961 House al- 
lowance 


Description 
Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions | tions } tions | 
| 
‘ | | } | 
Grants: | | 
(a) Research projects. ._...- et, eee, 6h OU $35, 941, 000 |.......- | $41, 941, 000 
(b) Research fellowships----...-.--- : Ro. jl eee h, 912,000 |-.....-- | 2,012,000 
Oy TRIES cca cpicinanitknwbieeacismink ta 7, 205, 000 |....-.- 7,055, 000 |........ 7, 055, 000 
(d) State control programs__---_---_- BAe 2, 250, 000 2, 250,000 |_.......| 3, 500,000 
(e) Community demonstration proj- | | 
ls 0 li cihtn t hdl cbeclakéendedl MeO b.didcuk 1, 500, 000 |_....-.-.- | 1, 500, 000 
(f) Construction of cancer research fa- | 
oie os ek eee cestckeae eum iiisthdnncglobhel wekiteeeale te Mind ciel aaieelli hapa etal | 5,000, 000 
Direct operations: | | | 
(5) IOS = 6 nis db avideinndivawnnss | 695 | 11,779,000 | 709 | 12,395, 000 | 719 | 13, 285, 000 
(b) Review and approval of grants__-_| 50 1, 031, 000 50 | 1,032,000 | 50 1, 092, 000 
(c) Professional and technical assist- 
WUE. 555th essa eibhbdbeas ds 516 | 5,200, 000 | 516 | 5, 217,000 543 5, 517, 000 
(d) Chemotherapy contracts. -..---- 82 | 21,142,000 | 82 | 21,145, 000 82 21,145, 000 
ERR 36 420, 000 | 36 | 422, 000 36 422, 000 


Total obligations...............- 1,379 | 87, 757, 000 1, 393 88, 869,000 | 1,430,| 102, 469, 000 
| | 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1960 appro- 
priation 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions ati 1, 297 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions____- Be ‘ 50 | 
Average number of all employees : | 1, 252 
Number of employees at end of year sce 1, 263 


792, 400 
2 800 
3, 400 
, 700 


01 Personal services aac 

02 Travel ‘ 

03 Transportation of things . 

04 Communication services_- . ie 





05 Rents and utility services ; , 500 
06 Printing and reproduction whip : : ; 148, 200 
07 Other contractual services saws 22, 157, 600 
Reimbursements to National Institutes of Health 
management fund 6, 092, 000 | 
Reimbursement to Bureau of State Services manage- 
ment fund = : aca ae 30, 600 
08 Supplies and materials = ; “oe: ne sed 1, 325, 100 
09 Equipment : : ‘ : asad 543, 500 
1l Grants, subsidies, and contributions J 48, 086, 200 | 
Contributions to retirement fund ; = 373, 800 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ‘ F 2,000 | 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments pated peneudces 34, 900 | 
Subtotal A iseigeteiia 87, 128, 700 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_..-- maid . 21, 700 
Total, Public Health Service . nes 87, 107, 000 
ALLOCATION TO VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Total number of permanent positions ‘ ‘ siaril 82 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions vines 13 
Average number of all employees 83 
Number of employees at end of year j 107 
01 Personal services..........-- ree aed ai aie. $516, 100 
02 Travel pee ele eek ts ; ; 38, 000 
93 Transportation of things : ; “ 400) 
04 Communication services. -__-.-- ocabid oud 100 
06 Printing and reproduction. _-__. Saas : 1, 500 
07 Other contractual services es ong &, OOO 
08 Supplies and materials _.-- : - 18, 600 
09 Equipment , : 7 ; .| 39, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to | 
IN I ot oe sn. ig einiabniabeaiencatain 26, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments ah aa! wedbiten ia 1. 500 
Total, Veterans’ Administration.................- os 650, 000 
Total obligations sisi tach erin liaticnnighialntinieiadbdntoedioinkabeagiaeia eee ae | 87,757,000 | 


S41 


1961 budget 1961 House 





estimate | allowance 
1,311 | 1, 348 
51 54 
1, 267 | 1, 301 
1, 310 | 1, 348 
$7, 954, 500 $8, 255, 200 
332, 800 359, 800 
64, 400 81, 400 
118, 700 119, 700 
24, 500 24, 800 
172, 500 185, 500 
22, 262, 000 22, 438, 300 
6, 467, 000 6, 717, 000 
17, 700 17, 700 
1, 363, 400 1, 805, 500 
475, 000 481, 400 
48, 571, 000 60, 921, 000 
373, 800 | 388, 400 
2, OOO 2, 000 
38, 400 40, 000 
88, 237,700 | 101, $37, 700 
21, 700 | 21, 700 
88, 216, 000 101, 816, 000 
82 | 4 
13 | 13 
83 S3 
107 107 
$514, 200 | $514, 200 
38, 000 38, 000 
400 400 
100 100 
1, 500 500 
12, 900 12, 900 
18, 500 | 18, 500 
39, 000 | 39, 000 
26, 800 26, 800 
1,600 | 1, 600 
653, 000 | 653, 000 
88, 869, 000 | 102, 469, 000 
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Summary of changes 


} Positions Amount 
| 
| 
0 actual appropriation 1,379 | $91, 257, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated vings } | 3, 500, 000 
1961 base 1, 379 87, 757, 000 
IM] appropriation request 1, 393 88, 869, 000 
Net change requested 14 1, 112, 000 
1961 budget 1961 Tlouse 
stimate illowance 
Posi Amount Posi Amount 
ion tions 
Dect ‘ 
N« ecurring cost o ustment of projec period starting 
iates for training grants $150, 000 $150, 000 
Nonrecurring alterat enoy ’ ind yUulpment co 
j 1On 174. 000 174. 000 
ess day of pay (262 days in 1960, 261 day 1061 24, 40) 24, 400 
Re ction in ot bjects and 1 bursement t Bu u 
S e Servic nagen I pal 
ses 14, 80) 44, SOO 
Unobligated balance, reserve for contingencies, 1960 3, 500, OF 3, 500, 000 
Subtotal, decreases. 3, 893, 200 3, 893, 200 
Ait iM 
For mandatory items | 
Annu zation of 62 new position ithor odoin 1960 
for part of year (1960 authorized for 70 percent of year 141, 200 141, 290 
Employee health insurance for existing positions | 61, 900 61. 900 
Increased FIC A costs 3, 000 3, 600 
Subtotal, mandatory increases 206, TOO 206, 700 
r program items 
Increase in research projects 578, 000 6, 623, 000 
Full indirect costs for research projects awarded on or 
er Jan, 1, 1961 £5, O00 
Increase in research fellowships 100, 000 
Increase in State control programs 1, 250, 000 
Construction of cancer research facilities 5, 000, 000 
Expansion of direct research for facilities, renovation, 
preparation of research information, radiation stud 
jes, purchase of commercially produced research ma 
terials, and the overall strengthening of the clinical 
research elfort 14 300, 000 24 1, 000, 000 
Expansion of cancer control program 27 | 300, 000 
Temporary employment in administration | 500 | | 500 
Adjustments in reimbursement to National Institutes | 
of Health, management fund | | 375, 000 | 625, 000 
Subtotal, program increases ‘ 14 1, 298, 500 5l | 14, 898, 500 
Total, changes requested__-- 14 2, 388, 000 51 | 11, 212,000 


} | | 


= ee — 





Errect oF House AcTION 


Activity No. 1(a)—Research projects.—The full amount requested of $35,941,000 
was allowed by the House and an increase of $6 million was provided for addi- 
tional research projects. The greater part of the increase would he used to 
pay new approved projects in virology, chemotherapy, immunology, host tumor 
relationships, genetics, tissue synthesis, and carcinogenesis. It may also be pos- 
sible to use a portion of this increase to develop the cancer research center concept 
through consolidation of inividual, cancer-related, projects in selected institu- 
tions. The total of $41,941,000 is an increase of $6,623,000 over the 1960 
appropriation. 

Activity No. 1(6)—Research fellowships.—The full amount requested of $1,912,000 
was allowed by the House and an increase of $100,000 would be applied to senior 
research fellowships in clinical fields. The total of $2,012,000 is an increase of 
$100,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

Activity No. 1(d)—State control programs.—The full amount requested of 
$2,250,000 was allowed by the House and an increase of $1,250,000 was provided 


“~~, 


os 
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to stimulate additional community cancer control services. The total of 
— $3,500,000 is an increase of $1,250,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 


Activity No. 1(f)—Construction of cancer research centers.—The House pro- 

. vided $5 million to initiate a new program for construction of facilities in selected 
000 institutions whose research programs are specifically oriented to cancer research. 
000 The nonmatching construction grant authority contained in section 433(a) of the 

Public Health Service Act would be applied for this purpose. Specific plansYas 
‘a to the method of initiating the development of these resources have not been 
: decided; however, project review and final recommendations would be made by 
000 the National Advisory Cancer Council. 


= Activity No. 2(a)—Research.—The full amount requested of $12,395,000 and 
709 positions was allowed by the House, and an increase of $899,090 and 10 posi- 

tions was provided for this activity. Of the increase, $190,000 is for the Institute's 

_ proportionate share of services furnished centrally. The remaining $700,000 
nit would permit (1) purchase of research materials now being produced in the labora- 
tories and contracting for outside routine work; (2) sustaining activity in areas 

at where costs are inereasing due to demands for new instrumentation and more 
expensive research drugs, chemicals, and materials; (3) renovation and alteration 

of space for use as clinical backing in leukemia studies. The total of $13,285,000 


, 000 is an inerease of $1,506,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 
000 Activity No. 2(b)—Review and approval of grants.—The full amount requested 
400 of $1,032,000 and 50 positions was allowed by the House, and an increase of 23 
$60,000 was provided for the Institute’s proportionate share of services furnished = ¢ 
300 centrally. = 3 
1, 000) Activity No. 2(c)—-Professional and technical assistance—The full amount > i 
requested of $5,217,000 and 516 positions was allowed by the House, and an ec; 
3, 200 increase of $300,000 and 27 positions was provided for this activity. This addi- =! 
tional sum would be used primarily for increased consultation with State and local 7 
professionals in public and official health agencies, and to improve methods of =; 
on attracting more women and practicing physicians to the cervical cancer examina- x 
1 900 tion program. The total of $5,517,000 is an increase of $317,000 over the 1960 3 
3, 600 appropriation. = 
5. 700 As the Secretary indicated, this increase is contrary to the fiscal policy of the & 
a President and its elimination is recommended. = 
oy POSSIBILITY OF CRASH PROGRAM IN CANCER > 
00 Senator Hiri. Dr. Heller, before you proceed with your statement : 
0.0 § J understand Senator Allott has an important engagement he would 3 
like to keep in a few minutes, and he has a question he would like to : 
ask you first. ‘ 
0 00 Before Dr. Heller proceeds, would you like to go ahead, Senator : 
‘300 «= Allott? 3 
5.000 | Senator AtLorr. If the doctor does not object to it. I had an 
= a opportunity to mention this matter to the doctor, and the area that 
Le I would like to have explored very briefly, because I want to supply 
a an answer to a great many people who have written me, is in reference 
= to what can be done in research. Following publication last year of a 
certain article on cancer by one of my former colleagues, a man that 
000 I love very much and respect very much, to the general effect of what 
ddi- We need is a crash program in cancer, I have had literally dozens of 
d to letters from constituents urging me to appropriate all sorts of fantastic 
{mor sums for cancer research. 
pe Now for those of us who have known people and their families who 
titu- have been afflicted, this is understandable. 1 am sure you understand 
1960 itandsodo!. What I would like to know, concretely and specifically, 
on is, is there any such thing as a crash program for cancer possible? 
ie ‘Dr. HELLE k. Senator Allott, I had the opportunity of discussing 
oo this with Senator Neuberger before his death. 
Senator Auorr. I believe I was present on that occasion. 
d of Dr. Hetiter. You were present. 


‘ided 
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The attitude we take at the Cancer Institute, Senator Allott, is 
this: Accepting the usual connotation of the term “crash program” 
(that is, the addition of huge sums of money suddenly made available 
with the idea that an answer will be forthcoming in a short time) we 
do not believe that such a program is in the best interests of our sort of 
research activities 

The reason we have this thought is that we do not have enough 
basic knowledge concerning cancer to bring about the sorts of answers 
that everyone confidently might expect from a “crash program.” 
Because of the success of the program in developing the atomic bomb 
through the Manhattan project, we are asked if we are not in the 
same general position and could not such a program as this work with 
cancer. 

The answer has to be that much, much more was known initially 
about atomie fission, and many other important features of atomic 
energy. Basic data had been obtained over the past few decades. 
There was, therefore, a problem of logistics and mechanics to work 
out procedures to bring about the atomic explosion. In contrast, we 
do not know the causes of cancers. We are limited in our ability to 
treat the disease as effectively as we would like. There are those who 
feel that research is an inexorable march of certain facts which are 
derived from the laboratory, and it is difficult to accelerate markedly 
the acquisition of such facts. 

Within certain limits we will subscribe to that viewpoint. We 
submit that our present cancer program is a dynamic, vigorous, and 
vital one in which we have our fair share of research facilities, our 
fair share of research brains, and certainly our fair share of support 
of the Congress and the people. We are moving as fast as we believe 
it is possible to move within these limits, and this program is definitely 
an accelerated program but not a crash program in the conventional 
sense of the word. 

Senator Attorr. I am not sure that Senator Neuberger meant to 
convey this idea, nevertheless I am sure, from the many, many letters 
I have, that many people have gotten the idea that you can pour in 
money into a hopper and if you pour in more money and crank the 
machine faster, out of the other end will come an absolute cure for 
cancer or an absolute preventative for cancer or something of that 
sort and it is for this reason that I wanted to ask you this question 
rr I hoped to discuss it. 

Now I hoped that the answer would be, ‘Yes”’ if I said, ‘Have 
vou asked for all the funds which you can use to facilitate the facili- 
ties which are available or can be made available, and considering the 
training of personnel which can be utilized for this purpose?” 

Dr. Heuer. I would say, Senator, that the program for which we 
have responsibility and which the Congress has supported so very 
generously over the years, in my opinion, has been adequate to enable 
us to move ahead about as fast as we could move. Certainly, in this 
area or that area, training, for example, we can move ahead perhaps 
faster one year than the next. I would say, sir, that the steady incre- 
ments, the increases we have had in the cancer program, have been 
used, we think, intelligently and wisely, and have stimulated our 
capacity to move ahead even faster with such sums as may be avail- 
able within the economy of the country and the wishes of the Congress. 
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Senator Attorr. I think that answers my question, Doctor. I am 
concerned. I know I have heard doctors say that they wish nothing 
of a medical nature would ever be published in a magazine of ge neral 
circulation because everyone comes in immediately and wants a 
sudden cure which they may have found in ‘“Kruper’s Gazette,” or 
something else, but I do feel that the people of this country eet a 
right to know; the vy have a right to expect us, as their representatives, 
to do the best we can. 

The chairman of this committee certainly does his part, and I 
think Congress has, but, on the other hand, I am afraid that somehow 
they have gained the idea, as I said, that you can pour money into 
this hopper and the more money you pour into this hopper the faster 
you crank out of the end the profits. Therefore, I felt it necessary 
to raise with you this question of whether, in that sense, a crash 
program is possible and, secondly, whether you need more money to 
do it. 

Dr. Heiter. In the sense you indicated, Senator, we do not think 
that simply huge amounts of money poured into the machine and the 
turning of the crank will bring the answers that everyone would like 
to have. In time, sir, I think we will have them; but it is going to 
take many years of laborious, painful frustrating work and heart- 
breaks. But I am confident that we are going to have these answers 
both as to prevention and control of cancer in the sense of cure. 

Senator Attorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for sort of 
misplacing my question. 

| would like to take this opportunity to wish Dr. Heller the greatest 
of happiness in his work in New York. I know he still has a great 
opportunity to contribute to the field of this tremendous concern of 
cancer. 

Dr. Hetter. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, you may proceed with your statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Herter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a longer prepared opening statement, but with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, that can be submitted for the record.’ I should like to 
summarize briefly the opening statement and answer any questions 
you may have. 

Senator Hinz. All right; your statement will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Director, NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, ON NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a distinct pleasure to come 
again before this committee to review the research and related programs of the 
National Cancer Institute. I am sure the committee will share with me the be- 
lief that these activities have brought us substantially closer to the goal of full 
and effective control over this awesome threat to the health and welfare of 
people everywhere. 

Before proceeding with a report to you on the Institute’s diverse activities, 
I should like to take note of the passing, within the past year, of three of this 
Nation’s outstanding contributors to cancer research. Two of these men were 
struck down suddenly in the fullness of their careers. Dr. Jesse P. Greenstein, 
Chief of the Laboratory of Biochemistry of the National Cancer Institute, died 
of a stroke in February 1959. Dr. Cornelius P. Rhodes, director of the Sloan- 
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Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, was the victim of a heart attack in 
August. Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio, Tex., who was one of the earliest 
and most energetic advocates of a National Cancer Institute, and long aun ardent 
supporter of cancer research and control, died in July. Indeed, it will be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to replace these leaders. Such men of vision helped 
shape the pattern of cancer research as we know it today. 

Mr. Chairman, the research programs of the National Cancer Institute, again 
this year, reached an unprecedented level of operation which has been made pos- 
sible by the steady increase in congressional appropriations. We recognize that 
this growth carries with it the added responsibility to apply every appropriate 
means to finding a solution of the problem of malignant disease, whether 
through prevention, arrest, or cure. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PAST DECADE 


Perhaps an effective way of introducing a discussion of the Institute’s activi- 
ties would be to look at some of the accomplishments in cancer reseurch and 
control over the past decade. Within the last 10 years, the body of scientific 
knowledge relative to cancer has grown, not by dramatic leaps, but in a steady 
fashion. Ten years ago, there was relatively little basic kuowledge about the 
nature of cancer. Seeming!y unrelated investigations in biochemistry, bac 
teriology, genetics, and virology had not yet been linked by the realization that 
these studies pertained to the nucleic acid of the cell which affects cell charaec- 
teristics and reproduction. Now that medical research has yielded a wealth 
of information on the role of nucleic acid in the life and death of cells, genetics, 
virology, radiology, environmental cancer research and numerous other lines of 
investigation are merging, and the whole field of cancer research is becoming 
more unified. 

This synthesis of research has opened up new opportunities for advances in 
many fields including chemotherapy and virology, which I shall discuss else- 
where in this document. Suffice it to say here that the progress in cancer 
chemotherapy in the last decade is marked by the development of a number of 
drugs for the temporary control of human cancer. In 1950, the average acute 
leukemia patient survived only a few months after diagnosis. Today, the 
average patient may live a year or more. And in virus-cancer research, new 
knowledge has led to the development of vaccines that will prevent certain 
viral tumors in animals. There is real hope that research may show that some 
forms of human cancer are caused by viruses and that these, too, might be 
prevented by vaccination. 

The cytologic test for cancer of the uterine cervix has been proved an effec- 
tive casefinding technique, and its use can lead to the virtual elimination of 
mortality from this form of cancer. 

With the opening of the Clinical Center, the National Cancer Institute was 
able to relate closely the study of cancer in man and the more fundamental, 
supportive research at the laboratory level. This development is representative 
of a trend toward greater emphasis on the application of sound scientific methods 
in clinical cancer research throughout the Nation. 

Another achievement of major importance in the past decade is the acecumu- 
lation, for the first time, of a comprehensive body of knowledge of the epidemi- 
ology of cancer. Prior to the collection of these data, much less was known of 
the incidence of cancer by age, sex, race, site, geographic region, etc. Today, 
a valuable body of knowledge exists that is being used to explore the relation- 
ship of environmental factors to the causation of malignant disease. 

Because the supply of highly trained scientists in this country is still far 
from adequate, the National Cancer Institute expanded its support of research 
fellows and, a few years ago, established a training grants program to assist 
qualified institutions in preparing scientists and physicians to enter the cancer 
field. Scientists trained in these programs have played an important part in 
expanding cancer research during the past 10 years—this increase in research 
has been one of the noteworthy developments of the decade. One measure of 
this increase in cancer research activity is the increase in appropriations to 
the National Cancer Institute which has risen from $20 million to $91 million 
between the years 1951 and 1960. 

The progress made heralds further advances in the years to come. T should 
like now, Mr. Chairman, to mention a few examples of research findings re- 
ported by National Cancer Institute staff scientists and grantees in the past year 
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in and then turn to a discussion of the special research programs in which the com- 
est mittee has expressed particular interest: virus research, diagnostic research, 
‘nt | and cancer chemotherapy. 
ffi- 
ed EXAMPLES OF RECENT RESEARCH FINDINGS 
' 
iin | Institute staff scientists have developed a procedure for testing anticancer 
os- drugs in animals in a way that yields precise quantitative information about 
iat their effectiveness. The agents are administered to mice that have far ad- 
ite vanced leukemia and are only a few days from death. Drug effect is measured 
ier in terms of lengthened survival of treated animals over untreated controls. 
Using this technique, the investigators evaluated a series of derivatives of 
methotrexate, the widely used antileukemia drug. Two of the derivatives, 3’- 
bromo-5’-chloroamethopterin and, 3’,5’-dichloroamethopterin, produced survivals 
of 90 days, three to four times greater than those achieved with methotrexate. 
ivi- Some animals were still alive 6 months after treatment and were believed cured. 
nd Reinoculation of leukemic cells in these animals failed to produce the disease, 
ifie suggesting that they may have become immune. One of the two compounds, 
idly 3’,5’-dichloroamethopterin, has been placed in preliminary clinical trial in the 
the National Cancer Institute intramural research program and under the program 
ace of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center. 
hat One of the continuing goals of clinical chemotherapy research is to find ways of o 
ac- enhancing the therapeutic effect of existing drugs. A group of Institute grantees o } 
Ith / has reported on studies of the isolation-perfusion technique for administering >; 
ics, anticancer agents. Essentially the technique involves isolating the tumor-bear- 2: 
of ing area (arm, leg, pelvis, ete.) from the normal circulation stream and introduc- =: 
ing ing into the area relatively high concentrations of anticancer drugs. Although Si 
there is great variation in response to isolation-perfusion chemotherapy, it ap- ~ | 
in pears that this technique may prove highly valuable in the treatment of certain =. 
lse- forms of cancer. rc 
cer For the past several years, I have reported to the committee on the chemo- 5 
or a therapy of a rare form of uterine cancer known as choriocarcinoma. As you = 
ute know, this is one of the few instances in which treatment with a drug, in this S 
the case methotrexate, has produced complete remission in patients with far ad- a 
1ew vanced, metastatic cancer. Our experience now indicates that approximately one- = 
ain third of choriocarcinoma patients who receive massive doses of methotrexate ws 
yme i experience disappearance of all signs and symptoms of cancer. One such > 
be \ patient treated at the Clinical Center has remained apparently free of disease d 
i for more than 483 months. The scientists involved in this investigation now a 
fec- believes that methotrexate should be considered the treatment of choice for 3 
of patients with choriocarcinoma., : : 
Further studies with combination therapy of X-ray and the antibiotic, i 
vas i Actinomycin D, have demonstrated favorable responses in patients with certain : 
tal, cancers such as Wilms’ tumor and Ewing’s tumor. Simultaneous radiotherapy . 
Hive and chemotherapy in low dosage appeared to be as effective as higher doses of 2 
ods either component alone, and somewhat longer therapeutic effects were obtained 
with the combination therapy. : ree ae : 
mu- A new alkylating agent, cyclophosphamide, is highly effective in prolonging 
mi- the survival of mice with advanced leukemia. The new drug, developed and 
1 of first tested in West Germany and marketed in the United States as Cytoxan, 
lay, has been placed in preliminary clinical trial ¢ gainst leukemia and various solid 
ion- > tumors under the program of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center 
and the intramural research program of the Institute. ; ‘ 
far For the past several years, the incidence of stomach cancer in the { nited 
rch States has been downward. In contrast, cancer of the lung has been increasing. 
sist It is interesting to note that cancer of the female breast, the leading cause of 
ae | death from cancer among women, remains relatively unchanged. Institute 
i scientists, in collaboration with investigators of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ool ment of Health, reported within the year that survival among breast cancer 
e of patients has remained stable for about a quarter of a century. This finding 


5% leads the scientists to the conclusion that any substantial improvement in this 
: form of cancer is more likely to result from the development of new forms of 


lion treatment rather than from further modifications and refinements of existing 
methods. 
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VIRUS RESEARCH 


Research on the possible relationship of viruses to human cancer has rapidly 
become one of the most active and provocative areas of the National Cancer 
Institute’s program. Several months ago, a scientist in the Institute’s Labora- 
tory of Biology reported the discovery of a new virus-induced tumor that we 
believe is of particular importance. This fascinating study began with an 
investigation of some of the properties of sarcoma 37, an experimental mouse 
tumor. In the course of this work, the investigator prepared a cell-free extract 
of the tumor and injected it into healthy mice. The result was entirely un- 
expected. Within 8 months, the injected mice developed leukemia of a type 
virtually indistinguishable from the spontaneous form of the disease in mice. 
Following this new lead, the scientist prepared fresh extracts from leukemic 
tissue of the animals that first developed the disease and injected these into 
mice. After several of these so-called selective passages, an extract was obtained 
that causes leukemia within 10 weeks in 100 percent of the mice injected on the 
first day of life. The leukemia-producing agent in the extract is a virus, which 
has been seen under the electron microscope. In contrast to other leukemic 
viruses affecting mice, this new agent elicits the disease in several different 
strains and is active in adult as well as newborn animals. None of the injected 
mice has developed any form of cancer other than leukemia. 

Discovery of this new virus leukemia is particularly important at first, be- 
cause it provides additional information about the role of viruses in animal 
cancer, and second, and perhaps more important, because it may become an 
extremely valuable model test system for use in further research on the human 
virus-cancer question. 

I am glad to report that our grant-supported virus research is going very well. 
There are now in effect 110 grants for studies in this area, and their total value 
is nearly $4 million, which is about a twofold increase in the past year alone. 
Among the investigators who are participating in this expanded program are 
many Virus experts who are entering the cancer field for the first time. 

The phase of virus-cancer research into which we are now entering presents 
a number of problems and obstacles which necessitate some modifications in our 
attitude toward grants for virus research. For example, greater consideration 
is being given to long-term support of the scientist himself rather than to the 
specific virus research project he proposes to undertake, because of the complex- 
ity and difficulty of virus research, particularly in man. Support for some of 
these virus studies has been recommended for periods up to 10 years. We agree 
with our advisers that these attitudes and practices are decidedly important if 
virus-cancer research is to be pursued in the most wise and productive manner. 

The many and varied problems confronting scientists in the conduct and 
future course of research on the relationship of viruses to human cancer were 
discussed at a recent meeting in Rye, N.Y., held under the auspices of the 
American Cancer Society. It was attended by many of the Nation’s leading in- 
vestigators in the virus-cancer field, most of whom are grantees of the National 
Cancer Institute. 

At first glance, it would appear relatively simple to establish the role of 
viruses in the production of human cancer. One would have only to find viruses 
in malignant tissue and then demonstrate that they had caused the disease. 
This is an extremely complicated task. Even though viruslike particles have 
been seen in electron microscope pictures of human leukemic tissue, scientists are 
still confronted with the extremely difficult task of demonstrating whether a 
virus that may be isolated from human tumor tissue is indeed the causative 
agent. The fundamental problem lies in a lack of an established means of test- 
ing the carcinogenic effect of viruses on humans. Therefore, an important goal 
is the development of laboratory techniques that will attack the problem in- 
directly. 

We believe that significant progress has been made in the fundamental studies 
that are needed to equip us with knowledge to investigate the virus-cancer prob- 
lem. For example, the number of laboratories where human cells are being 
grown in tissue culture has greatly increased in recent years, and this has facili- 
tated the search for and study of carcinogenic viruses in human tissue. Other 
work is steadily expanding knowledge of the chemical and biological nature of 
viruses and their behavior within cells. The discussions at Rye indicated that 
some progress is being made in clarifying the biochemical association of viruses 
to the innermost constituents of the cell. This work is aimed at finding out 
how viruses might enter a cell and make it cancerous. Just how this might 
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happen remains to be explained, but there is evidence, based on studies in bac- 
teria, that a virus may entwine itself in the cell’s genetic mechanism and so 
modify it that the cell begins to reproduce abnormally. Or, a virus may enter 
a cell, attach to itself some of the cell’s genes, and transport them to a second 
cell, again causing an abnormal, malignant change. There is support for the 
suggestion that a dormant virus hidden within a cell may be activated by some 
external agent, such as X-rays, and thus start the process of malignant growth. 

Each of these possibilities and many others need to be thoroughly investigated 
in order to gain precise knowledge of the virus-cancer relationship. Scientists 
must learn much more than is now known about the so-called model virus tumors, 
the role of immunity, the significance of other non-cancer-producing viruses 
present, the effect of antibody formation, the influence of one virus upon another, 
and a host of other facts. 

Furthermore, adequate supplies of laboratory materials essential to research 
on the role of viruses in human cancer must be made available. Among these are 
“banks” of normal and malignant human tissue, several of which are now in 
operation, and uniform preparations of virus materials. The Institute, under 
guidance of the recently formed viruses and cancer panel, has taken steps to 
establish two tissue-culture cell banks, which now make available to investigators 
cells of known properties. Selected cell strains will be kept for long periods 
in a frozen state to serve as reference materials. Tumor viruses and antisera 
against them will also be preserved in the same way. 

What could medical science do if cancer were proved to be a virus disease? 
You will remember, I touched briefly on this question last year. At that time 
I suggested that it might be possible to develop a vaccine that would prevent 
man from developing cancer. We should consider, though, that it might take 
many years to determine the effectiveness of a human anticancer vaccine, were 
one developed. On the other hand, if acute leukemia, for example, were found 
to be a virus disease, we would probably know within a few years whether a 
vaccine administered to babies was effective, because this form of cancer most 
often strikes young children. It should be pointed out that the isolation and 
identification of a cancer-producing virus may not lead to the quick develop- 
ment of a vaccine. Viruses differ in the properties that determine the ease with 
which they can be used in the preparation of vaccines. I reported last year that 
some success had been achieved in detecting antibodies against the polyoma 
virus and preventing tumors in hamsters following injection of the virus. On 
the other hand, attempts to detect antibodies against the mouse leukemia virus 
mentioned earlier have so far been unsuccessful. 

Moreover, the steadily growing body of knowledge of the biochemistry of 
Viruses and their effects upon cells may eventually permit the development of 
antiviral drugs. Laboratory studies have shown, for example, that a virus 
that infects bacteria can induce the formation of an enzyme necessary for 
reproduction of the virus within the cell. A potent antitumor agent, 5-fluoro- 
uracil deoxyriboside, blocks this newly formed metabolic pathway by com- 
bining with the enzyme. Thus, the drug selectively attacks only the bacteria in- 
fected by virus. 

Additional virus research accomplishments within the year include: National 
Cancer Institute—Division of Biologics Standards studies showing that the 
polyoma virus is a single organism rather than a group of viruses each of 
which induces malignancy at a specific site; immunization of female hamsters 
during pregnancy substantially reduces the incidence of tumors in offspring 
challenged at birth with polyoma virus; human cancer cells can be grown in a 
tissue culture medium free of blood serum and, therefore, also presumably free 
of certain virus inhibitors that may be present. An Institute grantee succeeded 
in growing human cancer in previously untreated laboratory animals by in- 
jecting the malignant cells into fetal rats a few days prior to birth. Because the 
fetal animals apparently lack natural resistance to foreign transplants, the 
cells were able to multiply and continued to grow after birth. If perfected, 
such a technique may be of value not only in human virus-cancer research, but 
in chemotherapy, and other areas of investigation. 

The implications of this work in viruses and cancer are literally beyond 
imagination. Yet, it does not appear unreasonable to anticipate that research on 
the relationship of viruses to cancer may ultimately lead to a completely new 
and highly effective means of preventing or arresting the development of human 
malignant disease. I am glad to say that the National Cancer Institute is 
making an important contribution toward the accomplishment of this goal. 
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DIAGNOSTIC RESEARCH 


At the appropriation hearings a year ago, I reported to the committee that 
steps had been tuken to initiate a program of intensive research to develop im- 
proved tests or other procedures for the detection of early cancer. As of Decem- 
ber 1, 1959, 10 contracts and several other direct cooperative projects were in 
effect. One aspect of the work in progress is biochemical studies to determine 
differences in the distribution of enzymes and other elements in the blood of 
cancer patients and other persons, in an attempt to identify some consistent 
characteristic of the blood of cancer patients that can be detected before overt 
symptoms appear. With essentially the same objective in view, other studies 
ure attempting to develop the technique of fluorescent microscopy so that it can 
be used to detect early cancer. Research is continuing in an effort to assess the 
significance of malignant cells in the peripheral blood of cancer patients. As 
yet, it is not clear what interpretation can be placed on the findings of malignant 
cells in the bloodstream. 

We will continue to make use of the grants mechanism to provide support 
for fundamental studies in the area of cancer diagnosis, and we will utilize 
our contract authority for other studies that are best suited to this form of 
support. 

In addition to the diagnostic research program per se, a number of other 
developments in the area of cancer detection deserve special mention. 

Thanks largely to the work of the field investigations and demonstrations 
branch over the past several years, the cytologic test for detection of early 
cancer of the uterus has been established as a reliable procedure for detecting 
this form of cancer at a stage when it is virtually 100 percent curable. Fur- 
ther research in this area has been designed to obtain more complete cytologi- 
cal, epidemiological, clinical, and pathological information on uterine cancer. 
Significant information gained from these studies is being made available to 
operating programs for general application as new techniques are developed 
and proved effective. As reported previously, efforts are underway to devise 
methods of applying cytology to the detection of early, symptom-free cancer 
of other sites, such as the colon, lung, stomach, urinary system, and prostate. 
Three such projects are in progress at this time: colon and large bowl cytology 
at Ohio State Medical School, Columbus, Ohio; lung cytology at the University 
of Texas, M. D. Anderson Tumor Clinic and Hospital, Houston, Tex. ; and gastric 
cytology at the Bowman-Gray School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Another important aspect of our continuing cytologic research activity in- 
volves development of the cytoanalyzer. A large-scale, clinical trial of this 
instrument involving approximately 10,000 vaginal specimens is now in prog- 
ress and is expected to complete the developmental work with the cytoanalyzer, 
so far as uterine cytology is concerned. It is anticipated that this field trial 
will be completed late in 1960 


CANCER CONTROL PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1960, the Cancer Control Branch of the Bureau of State Serv- 
ices, U.S. Public Health Service, will complete its first year of operation. This 
program is conducted under the technical guidance of the Director of the 
National Cancer Institute. The program is devoted to strengthening the Nation’s 
eancer prevention and control efforts, with the State health departments as a 
pivot around which these activities will be developed. 

A series of regional meetings is being held with representatives of medical 
groups from both private practice and public health. These discussions have 
helped identify opportunities and obstacles in extending community cancer 
control work and have contributed to the creation of a national effort among 
the various professional groups with interests in this program. 

One of the first goals of a program of this kind is to assess the present state 
of cancer control activities at the local level. Reports on the current conduct 
of State health department plans and projects, the nature and extent of facili- 
ties, and the availability of nursing education courses in cancer control are being 
prepared for publication. 

Naturally, the success of a cancer control program depends largely on the 
communication of useful information about the disease to the general public. 
To explore and evaluate ways of reaching different population groups and to 
enlist their cooperation in uterine cytology screening programs, pilot projects 
are being carried out in a number of cities throughout the country. In this 
way, information is being gathered on successful and unsuccessful methods 
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of encouraging women of differing backgrounds to avail themselves of the 
cytologic test for uterine cancer. These projects also provide training for 
medical, nursing, and related personnel in current cancer detection techniques. 
An important component of the cancer control program is the cancer com- 
munity demonstration project grant program, which is intended to help local 
communities to apply proven control measures. Emphasis is being concentrated 
on developing projects in prevention, public and professional education, early di- 
agnosis, case reporting, and rehabilitation. Professional and voluntary agencies, 
as well as State and local health departments and community hospitals, are 
being encouraged to participate in this work. Applications for project grants 
are reviewed by the appropriate State health officer, by the advisory committee 
to the control program, which includes non-Federal consultants in the medical 
sciences, public health administration and related fields; and by the National 
Advisory Cancer Council. It is anticipated that 30 to 40 such projects will be 
supported during the 1961 fiscal year in communities throughout the country. 


CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY PROGRAM 


The program of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center is now in 
its fifth year of operation and a considerable body of information has accumu- 
lated which is now permitting comprehensive reviews and analyses not previ- 
ously possible. They are being undertaken to insure that the chemotherapy activ- 
ity maintains its present well-rounded mode of operation and that no major 
areas are being inappropriately neglected or overemphasized. 

Synthetic chemicals and antibiotic materials are being screened at the rate of 
about 40,000 a year. These are supplied by contractors engaged in synthesis 
work, by “prep lab” contractors who furnish commercially unobtainable com- 
pounds, and by universities, research institutions, and industrial firms. During 
the present calendar year (1960), an additional 500 synthetic compounds per 
month will be screened in tissue culture rather than in the conventional mouse 
tumor system since insufficient quantities are available for the primary animal 
screen system. In addition, the screening of plant materials will receive in- 
creased attention in the coming year. This is a new source of materials and is 
of interest because of activity already found in several plant products. 

Handling of the large, and constantly growing, volume of information created 
by the primary screening operation was made largely automatic within the year 
by the activation of a new electronic data-processing machine. ‘This will make 
possible the rapid return of information on screening results to the suppliers of 
test materials. 

In order to achieve the high level of screening activity commensurate with the 
supply of new materials, it has been necessary to increase production of inbred 
animals. Since the inception of the chemotherapy program, the supply of 
animals has risen from a level of 100,000 per year to more than 1,500,000 per 
year. Standards to protect the quality of laboratory animal production and 
effective methods to control disease among such animals have been established. 

The clinical trials portion of the Service Center’s program has attained an 
unprecedented level of operation in terms of the numbers of studies, investigators, 
new agents, and patients involved. At present there are 17 clinical groups par- 
ticipating in the program in 147 hospitals, including public and private insti- 
tutions, Veterans’ Administration hospitals, and the Clinical Center of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

There are now 109 drugs in various stages of clinical evaluation in studies 
involving some 7,700 patients. These include 53 steroids and hormones, 22 alkyl- 
ating’ agents, 8 antibiotics, 16 antimetabolites, and 10 miscellaneous agents. 
Plans are now being made to accelerate the clinical evaluation of drugs. During 
the 1959 calendar year, preclinical evaluation was completed on 10 new agents 
that appear to warrant testing in man. At present, 17 other new compounds 
are in various stages of preclinical pharmacology and should be available for 
Clinical trial within the next 6 to 12 months. 

Perhaps the chief problem in the chemotherapy area that awaits solution is 
the lack of satisfactory correlation between the results of drug testing in animals 
and clinical trials. This point was strongly emphasized at the first conference 
on experimental clinical cancer chemotherapy, which was held recently in Wasb- 
ington under the sponsorship of the Service Center. Some 630 clinicians and 
other scientists participating in the national chemotherapy program attended 
the 2-day conference and heard reports on the status of the cooperative clinical 
trials and other aspects of the program. The view was expressed by many speak- 
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ers that better statistical correlation between animal and clinical studies will be 
possible as more clinical experience is gained with the drugs now available, and 
as this experience is analyzed by precise statistical methods. Another approach 
to this problem which is under careful consideration is the addition of more 
animal tumors to the primary screening process. The objective here would be 
toe attempt to relate to human tumors the response to chemotherapy of particular 
animal tumors. Some initial work along this line has been encouraging, and 
we may hope that further efforts will produce a screening system that enables 
excellent prediction of drug action in man. 

The bulk of the program administered by the Service Center, apart from clin- 
ical trials, is being carried out under contracts with industry, nonmanufactur- 
ing research institutions, colleges, and universities. There are 108 chemotherapy 
contracts in effect and many of the Nation’s leading pharmaceutical firms are 
actively engaged in contractual chemotherapy research. 

The chemotherapy program has encouraged more scientists to undertake the 
study of cancer than might have done so otherwise, and has achieved a more 
universal definition of the cancer problem and approaches toward its solution 
The program has provided training for hundreds of scientists and physicians not 
only in cancer research but in the basic sciences generally. It has contributed 
to fundamental chemistry through the development of new and unusual methods 
of chemical synthesis and the production of large quantities of unique compounds 
It has led to the organization of a national, standardized system for reporting 
end results in cancer, thus providing a baseline of the effect of treatment in mort 
than 50,000 patients a year. The clinical trials are introducing sound research 
methodology in the clinic to many young physicians who otherwise would not 
have received such research training. These are only a few of the byproducts 
of the national cancer chemotherapy research program 

The cancer chemotherapy program has and is being studied to determine 
whether steps can be taken to improve it and the chances for finding fully effec- 
tive anticancer agents. We know that our screening techniques fall far short 
of the ideal. Yet most of those who know this field and program believe that 
the substantial investment in this program is warranted even though no one 
ean predict that the cure for cancer will come from the largely empirical 
approach which characterizes this program. 


TRAINING 


Dr. Shannon has discussed the importance of training programs to medical 
research progress. Those of us in cancer research are convinced that train- 
ing must continue at a high level in the scientific disciplines concerned with the 
life sciences, for the great majority of these are required for cancer research. 
In addition, the training programs supported by the National Cancer Institute 
concentrates on cancer as a specialized problem in itself, and encourages com- 
petent scientists to make a career of cancer research. 

Dissemination of information continues to be a constant and burdensome 
problem affecting virtually every branch of scientific inquiry. Delay in pub- 
lishing reports in the scientific literature is a major problem. Because of such 
delays, scientists may embark on carefully planned research projects only to 
find too late that other investigators have already covered the ground. One 
step taken to shorten the lag in publication of papers in the cancer field was 
the conversion of the Journal of the National Cancer Institute from a bimonthly 
to monthly publication. Now the Journal is being expanded further from 2,400 
to 3,000 pages per year. Even so, it is estimated that there will still be sub- 
stantial delays in publishing worthwhile reports. To minimize these delays. 
reports of seminars and review papers of considerable length are to be published 
separately as monographs. 

We are continuing to utilize every available opportunity to improve and in- 
crease cancer research internationally. Many of our staff scientists have 
traveled to foreign nations to attend scientific meetings and exchange informa- 
tion with cancer investigators in other lands. Numerous visiting scientists have 
come to Bethesda to work in our laboratory and clinical facilities, to learn from 
us, and to give us the benefit of their experience. 

Of particular interest and importance this year were two international con- 
ferences on the evaluation of end results in the treatment of cancer. Scientists 
from England, Denmark, Finland. France. Norway. Russia, and the United 
States met with members of the National Cancer Institute staff to discuss plans 
for cooperative studies on end results. epidemiology, and incidence of cancer 
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in various population groups throughout the world. A program of comparisons 
of end results in cancer is being planned for the Eighth International Cancer 
Congress, to be held in Moscow in 1962. Such comparisons should facilitate the 
application throughout the world of techniques found superior by workers in 
one country. Plans are being completed for the Fourth National Cancer Confer- 
ence, which is held every 4 years under the auspices of the National Cancer 
Institute and the American Cancer Society. The meeting will be held in Septem- 
ber 1960 in Minneapolis and will be oriented primarily to the interests of 
clinicians. Outstanding authorities will discuss such topics as causation, con- 
trol, and treatment of cancer under the general theme, “Changing Concepts 
Concerning Cancer.” 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for 1961 is a total 
of $88,869,000 as compared with the anticipated obligations in 1960 of $87,757,000. 
This allowance for 1961 will provide for the continuation of 1960 program levels 
in all activities and will permit some increase in grants for research projects 
and minor increases in the direct research activities of this Institute. This 
request for 1961 is distributed among program activities as follows: 


Grants: 


RESON OR sical inten bia ss eine ie siecle $35, 941, 000 
PRONE: SCRIP ee ieee ae 1, 912, 000 
TYAN. as scp Sica nena Megas oom lipid cl SERB a eee ot 7, 055, 

State control programs______ ce) ees. Be 5 2, 250, 000 
Community demonstration projects__..___________ eee Ole 1, 500, 000 


Rn ae oe eee ee ee a ——. _ 48, 658, 000 


Direct operations: 





ON a ta rt a gh eae se eeceudis cute _. 12,395, 000 
Review and approval____._......__________ : iascunets 1, 032, 000 
Professional and technical assistance.__._____-__--_-_-_--______ 5, 217, 000 
Chemotherapy. contract. 2 se | 
PRI Sy cg i ecleas ccec ne aoc cmanllictacnea niece ncaa ash kena 422, 000 

Total. direct. operational el 

TE OGRL: TIE OR iis oie ere ee ___. 88, 869, 000 


Under the budget we can increase our investment in research projects by 
$578,000. An additional $45,000 will permit payment of full indirect costs 
on research projects awarded on and after January 1, 1961. It also provides 
for an increase of $300,000 in direct research activities. These additional funds 
would be used for relocating our tissue preparation laboratory now housed in 
a temporary building which is to be torn down upon the completion of the 
office building; for expanding radiation studies, and for publication of the 
increased volume of scientific information. Other changes in the budget relate 
to mandatory items and increases in reimbursement to the management fund 
and to decreases for nonrecurring items. The net result is an increase of 
$1,112,000 in obligations over 1960 and a decrease in the total appropriation 
of $2,388,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall be happy to answer any questions or aid in 
further discussion. 
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Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for cancer control 


State or territory | 1959 allo- | 1960 allo-| 1961 esti- State or territory 1959 allo- | 1960 allo- | 1961 esti- 
cations cations mate cations cations mate 

Alabama $49, 700 $49, 100 $48,000 | Nevada 6, 400 6, 500 6, 600 
Alaska 7, 400 7, 500 7, 200 New Hampshire 9, 800 9, 800 9, 600 
Arizona 16, 500 16, 800 17, 000 New Jersey 64, 800 65, 100 66, 000 
Arkansas --. 33, 000 32, 400 31, 600 New Mexico 14, 000 13, 900 13, 900 
California 142, 300 144, 000 145, 700 New York 192, 600 190, 300 189, 800 
Colorado_.__. 23, 200 23, 500 2? 900 North Carolina 62, 800 | 62, 700 61, 600 
Connecticut 25, 200 25, 300 25, 500 North Dakota 13. 400 13, 300 12, 900 
Delaware 4, 500 4, 600 4, G00 Ohio 105, 800 105, 800 107, 900 
District of Colum- Oklahoma 33, 900 33, 600 33, 000 

bia 9, 200 9, 200 9, 300 Oregon 24, 500 24, 700 24, 500 
Florida 51, 400 54, 300 56, 900 Pennsylvania 137, 800 136, 700 137, 100 
Georgia : 53, 200 53, 000 52, 400 Rhode Island . 11, 100 11, 100 11, 100 
Hawaii 7, 300 7, 500 7, 800 South Carolina ; 36, 300 36, 700 36, 800 
Idaho ae 12, 100 12, 300 12,100 || South Dakota 14, 300 14, 100 13, 700 
Illinois ig 109, 500 109, 800 110, 800 lennessee 51, 300 50, 400 49, 900 
Indiana q 53, 700 53, 700 54, 200 Texas LOY, 700 110, 700 111, 200 
lowa ‘ 39, 200 39, 100 38, 300 Utah 13, 700 13, 800 13, 900 
Kansas 30, 300 30, 100 29, 800 Vermont &, 200 8, 100 8, 100 
Kentucky... 46, 100 $5, YOO 15, 800 Virginia 46, 800 18, 000 48, 400 
Louisiana 44, 000 43, 700 43, 300 Washington 33, 400 33, 700 33, 900 
Maine 17, 200 17, 100 16, 800 West Virgini . 29, 200 28, 500 27, 900 
Maryland 31, 900 32, 400 33, 000 Wisconsin 49, 500 49, 800 50), 300 
Massachusetts 62, 400 61, 400 61, 000 W voming 7, 500 7, 600 7, 500 
Michigan 84, 400 §4, 500 85, 600 Guam 1, 200 1, 200 1, 200 
Minnesota 14, 900 44, 600 44, 100 Puerto Rico 38, 300 38, 300 38, 100 
Mississippi $2, 100 41,700 40, 800 Virgin Isiands_ . 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
Missouri 56, 600 55, 690 54, 600 
Montana 11, 900 12, 200 12, 100 Total 2, 250, 000 |2, 250, 000 | 2, 250, 000 
Nebraska . 23, 400 23, 300 22, 900 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hetuer. The research and related programs of the National 
Cancer Institute achieved their highest level of operation within the 
past year. The budget request for 1961 of $88,869,000 will allow 
continuation of these activities at their present level and will permit 
some increases in grants for research projects and in direct research 
operations. 

A brief look at progress in cancer research in the last decade shows 
not only a steady advance in fundamental knowledge of the nature of 
cancer but also several specific research paths that make us optimistic 
about the future. Evidence that cancer is a manifestation of a basic 
flaw in the chemistry of the cell points to the possibility that science 
will discover new and vastly effective ways to eliminate cancer by 
prevention, early diagnosis, and curative drug treatment. 


ROLE OF VIRUSES IN PRODUCTION OF CANCER 


The increased knowledge of the role of viruses in the production of 
cancer in animals and demonstration that some animal tumors can be 
prevented by vaccination strongly support the hope that at least some 
forms of human cancer may ‘also be virus diseases against which 

vaccination will be effective. 

Development and application of the cytologic test for early detec tion 
of cancer of the uterine cervix can lead to the virtual elimination of 
mortality from this form of cancer. Cancer chemotherapy has as- 
sumed a place of major importance. Although curative drugs still 
are lacking, many cancer patients ‘especially. those with acute leu- 
kemia—have been afforded longer, more comfortable lives by the use 
of drugs. 
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Senator Hitt. As to these drugs to which you refer, without 
research we would not have the knowledge we have today, would we? 

Dr. Heiter. That is correct. 

Senator Hriu. In other words, we have made these advances 
through research, is that not right? 

Dr. Heiter. That is quite correct, and within the last decade. 


ANTICANCER DRUGS 


Numerous laboratory and clinical studies by scientists and grantees 
of the National Cancer Institute in the past year have focused atten- 
tion on a number of promising anticancer drugs and on potentially 
better methods of administering drugs to patients. The program of 
the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center has continued to 
expand, and 109 drugs are now under clinical evaluation in studies 
involving some 7,700 patients. Approximately 50,000 materials per 
year are being tested in animals to identify new active drugs. Serious 
attention is being given to attempts to improve the correlation between 
the results of animal studies and clinical experience. 

The Institute’s diagnostic research program which started with 
cervical cytology and which has been shifted to new approaches is 
proceeding satisfactorily. Now in its second year is the cancer control 
program of the Bureau of State Services, which is intended to speed 
the application of proved cancer control measures in the general popu- 
lation, and sound initial steps have been taken to now move ahead 
with the program. 

Interest in the study of viruses as cancer-causing agents continues 
to be high. Emphasis has been placed on studies of the relationship 
of viruses to human cancer. Much additional information on viruses 
in animal tumors was accumulated, including the discovery of a new 
viral mouse leukemia. The National Cancer Institute has been instru- 
mental in stimulating research on the virus-cancer question and is 
now supporting 110 grants in this area at a cost of nearly $4 million. 

The comprehensive program of research and related activities being 
conducted and supported by the ceggenar Cancer Institute is steadily 
increasing knowledge of the nature, cause and prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of malignant disease. As these endeavors continue to 
vield new knowledge, and as this is gradually brought to practical 
application, the control of human cancer will become increasingly 
complete. 

ULTIMATE GOAL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the ultimate goal 
of our program, as is true of other programs of the National Institutes 
of Health, first of all, is to prevent disease. If we cannot prevent 
disease, we do the next best thing to cure it, arrest it, or palliate it. 
Over the years we have been working in cancer research and control. 
There has been a steadily, though slow ly, improving situation gen- 
erally regarding the decrease in mortality from diseases and the in- 
crease in survival rate. We do not speak of cures. We speak rather 
of individuals who have survived at least 5 years without evidence of 
the disease. Usually that amounts to what is regarded as a cure, but 
we cannot and do not say that such individuals are cured. 

Gradually, since there are 3 million new Americans each year, and 
more of us are getting to be 64 years of age and over—some 10 million 
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at present—more cancer occurs in our population. This is because 
we have an older population, because there are more of us, and because 
medical science, primarily through research, has reduced mortality 
from communicable diseases. 


STATISTICS ON CANCER IN RELATION TO AGE GROUPS 


Senator Hrii. Let me ask you a question: Do you have or are there 
available statistics on cancer in relation to age groups? 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. That would be to cover the period up to 20 years, 
from 20 to 40, from 40 to 60, and then from 60 on to 80. 

Dr. Hexuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hriu. Could you give us those for the record? 

Dr. Heuer. I can, sir. 

Senator Hitu. That would be very interesting. 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir; I can supply it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Cancer incidence (all sites) rates per 100,000 population, 10 metropolitan areas, 
1947, by age, color, and sex! 


| white fem: ale} Nonwhite | Nonwhite 








Age White male | ‘ 
| male emale 
Ave, adjusted rate ill ages) _. j shies aa 324.4 | 347.7 183.8 | 231.1 
Oto4 ictal wns iced 23.2 21.2 20. 5 12.2 
5 to 9 See ae 15.6 | 11.4 10.7 | 8.2 
10 to 14 ‘ gitainecues 13.9 | 16.4 16.2 | 6.6 
5to19 25.0 | 22 2 25 6 | 13.3 
20 to 24 : igidenas | 25.4 30.9 | 28.0 35.4 
25 to 29 eae ie eh ate i | 35.5 57.7 36.2 | 58. 6 
w to 34 113.7 | 38.8 128.0 
35 to 39__ : eo Chse ede abide keene | | 193. 4 | 78.0 228. 4 
1) to 44 | 318.0 | 137.7 | 334. 0 
{5 to 49 rtey | 480.9 68.7 | 493.0 
50 to 54 -| 663. 0 00. 5 | 592. 4 
55 to 59 850. 0 618.2 | 770.8 
60 to 64 | 1,095.1 967.1 | 1,070.2 
65 to 69 1, 246.7 | 1,063.8 | 1,161.4 
70 to 74 ‘ - , 107. 1, 541.2 | 1,614.6 | 1,179.7 
75 to 79... 7 ij . : haa 2, 643.9 1, 769.8 1,750.0 | 1,033. 5 
80 to 84 . 3,091.4 | 2, 045. 2 | 1,213.9 1, 036.8 
85 and over_..-- Seanad ts 3, 046. 4 | 2, 284.0 | 1, 289.8 | 692.3 


1 From “Morbidity From Cancer in the United States,’’ Public Health Monograph No. 56, U.S. Depart- 
ent of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service 
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Age specific death rates per 100,000 population from cancer (all sites) United States, 

















1955 } 
} | 
Age White male | White female| Nonwhite Nonwhite 
| male | female 
Age, adjusted rate (all ages) -__- 4 156. 5 127.3 | 160.3 | 139.9 
0 to 4... : ‘| 12.3 | 10.0 6.8 6.1 
5 to 9... | 9.7 6.6 5.7 4.0 
10 BO Ribks canes ‘ i ‘ 7.0 | 1 5.8 4.2 
15 to19 P aoe 7 | 9,2 6.7 8.3 5.8 
20 to 24 fen ceddeSt eb enhs | 13.3 7.9 | 10.8 7.8 
25 to 29 - 15.2 13.9 11.7 19.2 
30 to 34 19.8 | 25. 6 21.9 39.5 
35 to 39... — a “a 33.4 52. 2 42.8 87.1 
40 to 44... 55. 4 91.1 85.0 | 140.3 
45 to @........ , : 114.5 145.9 163. 4 216.9 
te 66...-4-. 207.2 209. 4 283. 7 310. 6 
55 to 59__. 338. 4 202.2 453.9 | 389. 5 
40 to b4___. - . 541.4 | 102. 3 625. 4 442.5 
65 to 49 ; 795. 5 552.7 894.4 | 629.5 
70 to 74.. 1,002. 7 678.5 896.1 | 620.7 
75 to 79. - 1,322.5 916.9 891.6 612.4 
SO to 84 , ne 1,645.1 1,165.7 | 980. 5 | 631.8 
85 and over 1,746.9 | 1, 357. 6 | 734.4 | 519.0 





Derived from data published in ‘‘ Vital Statisties of the United States,’’ U.S. Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics, 1955. 


YOUNG CHILDREN SUBJECT TO CANCER 


Senator Hiiu. In the older group there would be quite an increase, 
would there not? 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, in the older group. However, it must be re- 
membered, as has been indicated before, that young children in the 
early years of their lives are subject to cancer. 

Senator Hiiu. Particularly leukemia. 

Dr. Hetuer. Yes, leukemia. 

Senator Hitt. But after you once pass that stage, then they are 
not so subject, is that right? 

Dr. Hetuer. Yes, sir; except that in children from 5 to 14 cancer 
is the second leading cuase of death. 

Senator Hiii. That is with children from 5 to 14 years of age? 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, 5 to 14. This is due to the improvement in the 
management of all diseases and is not necessarily an increase in the 
number of deaths from cancer, for fewer are dying of other diseases. 

Senator Hix. Of course, in the old days they died from scarlet 
fever, diptheria, and so many other things which they do not die of 
at all today, is that not right? 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir. 

The activities to which I refer in this brief summary, Mr. Chairman, 
simply indicate the major areas and I shall be happy to answer any 
questions that you or other members of the committee may have. 


ACCELERATION OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Senator H1tu. Now, Doctor, I was very interested in your explana- 
tion in answer to the question about a crash program and I can 
understand your opinion of a crash program, but we know that the 
programs for the NIH and your cancer programs have very definitely 
been ine reased, stepped up each year, is that not true? 

Dr. Heiter. That is true. 

Senator Hiiu. You do feel these increases have been well justified? 
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Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiv. It is your opinion you could not get your answer to 
these problems by what you call a crash program, that is, an over- 
night program, but you do feel, do you not, there should be a continued 
acceleration of these research programs? 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir. I feel that orderly, logical extension of 
activities in which we are now involved, Mr. Chairman, will yield 
to the Nation the sort of new information necessary to bring about 
control and in time, I hope, prevention of this complex that we 
call cancer. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, if we keep this program continually 
accelerating, is that right? 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir; accelerating as we find we are able to 
accelerate it in terms of new people, new facilities, and new ideas. 

Senator Hiiu. Well, in working at one of our great research institu- 
tions, the Sloan-Kettering Institute, you may carry on with your 
program; is that not true? 

Dr. Hetier. That is true. I am looking forward, with a great 
deal of pleasure, to that opportunity, and may I say, sir, I shall 
miss very much the opportunity of having frequent contact with 
you and the others of the committee, but I hope, sir, you will allow 
me the benefit of vour wisdom from time to time. I expect I will 
miss my associations here very much. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. You have always been very fine 
when you have appeared before this committee and we shall cert ainly 
miss you. We want you to reciprocate and let us have the benefit 
of your wisdom, too. 

[ should add that the late Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute provided this committee with as much inspiration 
and challenge as any other man in the whole Nation in cautioning 
this committee to go forward with the support and acceleration of 
cancer programs and the programs of all the different institutes and 
we hope that you will be here giving us encouragement and inspira- 
tion and challenging us to continue to go forward with more and 
more acceleration so that we may get nearer and nearer to these 
answers to which you have just addressed yourself. 

Dr. Heiter. Thank you. 

Senator Hiitu. We feel very grateful to you, sir, and we certainly 
wish you all the happiness, ‘and I am going to emphasize another 
word, all the success possible at the Sloan-Kettering Institute, the 
great institution to which you are going. 

My father wrote Joseph Lister telling him that he would name 
me “Lister” after him. He wrote back that he wished for his name- 
sake a life of health, goodness, and usefulness. I know that your 
life is going to be, or rather I hope it is going to be, one of health, 
and I know it is going to be one of goodness and usefulness and I 
want to go further to say that I hope it is going to be one of tre- 
mendous achievement. Certainly we wish you the best of everything. 

Dr. Hetier. Thank you. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, I think that the wish in your instance 
was more than fulfilled? 

Senator Hitu. Thank you, Doctor, you are very kind. 
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Now, do not hesitate, just as Dr. Rhoads used to come down 
and be helpful, do not hesitate to come down because we are going 
to be looking forward to having you down. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Heuer. Thank you. 

Senator Hiuu. There is one other question I want to ask you, 


Dr. Heller. 


CANCER DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


The Congress, as you know, expressed an interest here in added 
funds for an investigation of cancer diagnostic tests. The interest 
in these tests is still with us and we want to accelerate the work on 
these tests. Cancer, if it can be detected early, as you know far 
better than I, is so much more amenable to cure and arrest than 
when you detect cancer at a late date. I wonder if you can give 
us a Memorandum on this subject of cancer diagnostic tests? 

Dr. Hetuer. | will be happy to. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


DIAGNOSTIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST 


In the National Cancer Institute appropriations for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 
Congress provided additional funds in the amount of approximately $1 million 
to increase emphasis on research in the field of cancer diagnosis. The Field 
Investigations and Demonstrations Branch was given the responsibility for de- 
veloping an expanded cancer diagnoistic program. The Congress additionally 
suggested the use of the contract mechanism as a means of increasing emphasis 
in this area. 

APPROACH TO PROGRAM 


Initially a review of cancer research literature was made to uncover any 
possible leads which might form areas toward which specific program efforts 
could be directed. At the same time advice, guidance and counsel were sought 
from the National Advisory Cancer Council, the Cancer Control Committee, and 
numerous physicians and scientists both inside and outside of Government. 
Special ad hoe conferences, which included competent, qualified and trained 
scientists from numerous disciplines were called by the Branch to discuss new 
ideas, tools, techniques, and methods which would merit investigation and pos- 
sible application to the human cancer diagnostic problem. 

This concentrated look at the problem of cancer diagnosis indicated a number 
of approaches were desirable. First and foremost, it was generally agreed that 
a program of target research in the area of diagnosis was timely and should 
be undertaken. Agreement was reached on the conclusion that cancer is a group 
of diseases which have common factors of tumor development, invasiveness and 
malignancy, and would probably require different methods and procedures for 
diagnosis. 

It was clear that the discovery of the disease at an earlier stage of develop- 
ment was of paramount importance in diagnosis and that efforts should be 
directed toward research endeavors which held this potential. It was equally 
clear that there must be some interrelationship between the human host and 
the tumor which is reflected in measurable differences between cancer-bearing 
and noncancer-bearing individuals. It was recommended that research studies 
bearing on this relationship be markedly stimulated and supported. 

As a consequence of the conferences mentioned above, a number of par- 
ticipants in these meetings, who were not working in the cancer field, had their 
interests aroused and were stimulated to enter cancer diagnostic research 
themselves. At the same time it was recommended that clinical investigators 
in particular should be encouraged to enter the field. 
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MAJOR AREAS OF RESEARCH——PROGRAM PLANS 


On the basis of a combination of ideas and recommendations of the scientific 


advisers and the staff, it was decided that the areas of research which held 
the greatest potential for improvement in cancer diagnosis were clinical enzy- 
mology, clinical chemistry and biochemistry, clinical immunology, clinical 
pathology, endocrinology, steroid chemistry, fluorescent microscopy, protein 
chemistry, tissue culture, and clinical cytology particularly as it relates to 
cellular blood elements. 

Enzymes govern the activities of cells and under special circumstances, usually 
injury or disease, they escape from the cell into the bloodstream. In recent 
years investigators have shown that detection and measurement of characteristic 
enzymes in the blood may lead to diagnosis of cancer invading bone and of liver 
cancer. A broad program to identify and measure enzymes in the blood and 
to correlate the results with cancer growth within the body could form the 
basis for a useful diagnostic test. Studies are being encouraged along this line 
in the diagnostic program. 

In a like manner the identification, measurement, and study of blood proteins 
and hormone excretion patterns in cancerous and noncancerous individuals may 
provide a basis for improved diagnostic methods. Here again additional research 
is being encouraged. 

It is now becoming quite clear that cancer growth may be profoundly influ- 
enced by many factors within the body of the host. Does the body as it does 
in bacterial and virus diseases have natural defenses against cancer, and can 
these be used to identify and diagnose the disease? Antigen-antibody studies 
of cancer by means of tissue culture, fluorescent microscopy, and immunologic 
techniques may reveal whether or not cancer cells have a common antigen not 
Shared by normal cells. If such a cancer specific antigen could be demon- 
strated the validity of an immunologic approach to cancer diagnosis would be 
established. More studies of this nature are needed and are being encouraged 
in the diagnostic research program. 

Cancer cells can be found circulating in the blood in many cases of the 
disease. If the true significance of these cells can be determined and under- 
stood it may contribute a great deal to many facets of the cancer problem 
including diagnosis. Additional studies are being supported in this area. 

The exfoliative cytology technique, which is one of the best detection aids 
for early cancer in general, has been most widely applied to detection of cervical 
eancer. Its potential in regard to detection of cancer of other sites, for example, 
lung, gastric, prostate, etc., has not been completely explored to date. It is now 
being investigated under the diagnostic research program. 

One of the limiting factors to many of the investigations in these proposed 
areas of research is the time required by present techniques to carry out enzyme 
determinations, hormone assays, protein determinations, cytologic interpreta- 
tions, ete. Techniques which will speed up such determinations through auto- 
mation, electronic devices, and computers are being developed and supported 
under the program in order to speed up the search for improved diagnostic 
methods and procedures. 

IMPLEMENTATION 


The cancer diagnostic development program which embraces the research 
areas mentioned above is conducted by the Branch through three operational 
mechanisms—contracts, cooperative research studies, and grants. 

Under the contract arrangement interested investigators who present new 
ideas for diaznostie research with reasonably definable steps of progress and who 
have gained a measure of prestige in fields which would contribute to any part 
of the suegested program are suprorted. Such contracts are reviewed by mem- 
bers of the staff, technical consultants, and a contract review board composed 
of four members of the National Advisory Cancer Council and the Chairman of 
the Cancer Control Committee which makes final reeommendations 9s to approval 
or disapvroval. To date 21 contracts totaling approximately $1 million have 
been reviewed and recommended for approval. About helf of these are already 
active and the remainder are in various stages of negotiation. Through the 
eontract mechanism a number of outstanding scientists have heen encouraged 
to actively participate in the diagnostic program. Among these sre such men 
as Dr. Oscar Bodansky, Sloan-Kettering Institute, New York City; Dr, Arnold 
M. Seligmon, Sinai Hospital, Baltimore; Dr. Leonard Crnstein, Mount Final 
Hospital, New York City, Dr, A. M. Rutenburg, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 
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Dr. Harry Zimmerman, Montefiore Hospital, New York City; and Dr. Nathan 
Kaplan, Brandeis University, Boston. 
Under the grant procedure the staff of the Branch has stimulated requests 


in the field of diagnostic research and tests. 


Twenty grant requests totaling 


approximately $376,000 are being supported by the Branch during 1959-60 
following review and approval by the Cancer Control Committee and the Na- 


tional Advisory Cancer Council. 


During the same period the advisory groups 


for the Branch have been strengthened through the addition of competent 
scientists in various disciplines having a bearing on cancer diagnosis. 
The cooperative research studies activities are investigations in which staff 
members work directly with clinical investigators and scientists in medical schools, 
teaching centers, universities, and cancer centers. 
been in progress during 1959-60. 
Diagnostic test development research is complex and difficult and significant 


results are likely to take some years to accomplish. 


Six such investigations have 


and nature of the various investigations are noted on the attachments. 


Diagnostic development contracts, 


Contractor 


Brandeis University ; 
Hynson, Westcott & Dun- 
ning. | 


University of California 
Syntex, S.A-.....-.- 


University of Louisville. 


School of | 


Bowman-Gray 
Medicine, 
Do ee 
Ohio State University- -.---- | 


Stanford Research Institute-_| 


Massachusetts Health Re- | 
search Institute, Inc. 
(Pondville Hospital). 


Hynson, Westcott & Dun- | 
ning. 





Chromatography 


Purpose 


Automatic serum analysis__--_- é 
Production of isomers A and B 
fluorescine isothiocyanate and 
rhodamine isothiocyanate. 
Diagnostic serum profiles_.......-- 
and rotatory 
persion of human steroids. 


Peripheral blood cells in bronchogenic 


carcinoma. 

Tissue culture research applied to 
problems of diagnosis of human 
cancer. 

Fluorescent microscopy of malignant 
gastric cells. 

A method of improving diagnosis of 
endometrial carcinoma. 

Detection of malignant cells in periph- 
eral blood. 

Examination of peripheral blood for 
cancer cells as a refinement of diag- 
nosis of cancer to determine most de- 
sirable methods of therapy. 

Conjugation reactions with antibodies 
and/or antigens. 





1959-60 


Location 


Waltham, Mass_- 
Baltimore, Md_- 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Mexico City-.-- 
Louisville, Ky 


Winston-Salem, N.C__.. 


Columbus, Ohio.......- 


Listings of the locations 


Menlo Park, Calif_...._- 


Walpole, Mass 


Baltimore, Md__-_-- 


APPROVED AND UNDER NEGOTIATION 


Amount 


$91, 850 
25, 348 


95, 119 
81, 800 
17, 561 
18, 834 
9, 717 
26, 590 
10, 235 
37, 415 


56, 976 





Mount Sinai Hospital. ...-- | 

University of California--.-- 

University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Montefiore Hospital__----.- 


Sloan-Kettering Institute... 


Beth-Israel Hospital_--..-.- 


Sinai Hospital of Baltimore, 
Inc. 





Airborne Instruments Lab 
oratory. 

Bowman Gray School of | 
Medicine. 


Study of serum protreins in relation 
to human cancer. 

Immunochemical analysis of body se- 
cretions in neoplastic and nonneo- 
plastic disease. 

Diagnostic clinical correlates of uri- 
nary hormones in cancer. 

Immunologic studies in human neo- 
plastic disease. 

Studies of selected enzyme systems in 
the peripheral blood of cancer pa- 
tients. 

Significance of hydrolytic enzymes in 
patients with cancer. 

Development of chromogenic sub- 
strates for histochemical and colori- 
metric demonstration of enzymes. 

Physical methods of dispersing cells 
for microscopic examination. 

Tissue culture research applied to 
problems of diagnosis of human can- 
cer (amendment). 


| New York, N.Y 


Los Angeles, Calif......-| 


cite Oa icles dissteiintamcairigeaaae 


New York, N.Y 


Dente, DEG a ccccccune 


Baltimore, Md...------- 


Miia: NW awsdaies 


Winston-Salem, N.C..-- 


99, 762 
43, 322 
113, 200 
59, 570 
32, 440 
24, 661 
68, 500 


21, 464 
21, 166 
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Cooperative research studies (direct operations), 1959 


1. Fluorescent microscopy studies in 
neoplastic diseases and in condi- 
tion manifesting antinuclear fac- 
tors. 

2. Orotidyllic acid decarboxylase activ- 
ity in the peripheral blood and tis- 
sues of patients with neoplastic 
disease and normals. 

3. Ultraviolet microscopy as an aid in 
detecting malignant diseases. 

4. Cortisone study. 


5. Diagnostic studies of gastric carci- 
noma, 
6. Peripheral blood project. 


Grants for cancer 


Grantee Title 


Yale University School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Yale University School of Medicine, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Pondville Hospital, Walpole, Mass. 


Georgetown University Medical School, 
Washington, D.C. 

Duke University, School of Medicine, 
Durham, N.C. 

Bowman-Gray School 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


of Medicine, 


diognostic tests (1959-61 ) 


Location Amount 


Johns Hopkins University Serum mucoids in health and malig- | Baltimore, Md $28, 828 
nancy 

Tacoma General Hospital._--- A screening test for pheochromocy- | Tacoma, Wash-. 1, 752 
toma, 

University of Texas, M. D Trace metal patterns for cancer | Houston, Tex 47, 604 

Anderson Hospital and Tumor diagnosis. 
Institute. 

New England Center Hospital Enzyme histochemistry of cancer of | Boston, Mass 17, 330 
the cervix. 

New England Center Hospital Tissue origin of serum alkaline phos- do : 19, 952 
ph itases, 

University of Colorado. - --- Tumor tissue culture in diagnosis and | Denver, Colo_-- 16, 000 
prognosis. 

University of Illinois... . Cancer cells in the circulating blood Chicago, I] 32, 465 

Beth Israel Hospital Serum enzymes in cancer New York, N.Y 16, 687 

Mount Sinai Hospital Cervical cell fluorescence with acridine | Los Angeles, Calif 35, 000 
orange 

University of Louisville... Circulating cancer cells ‘ Louisville, Ky é 14, 260 

Bio-Research Institute, Inc Immunologie cancer diagnosis Cambridge, Mass 20, 682 

Cyto-Biological Labs, Inc-_-- Cytological screening of the urinary | San Diego, Calif__| 17, 940 


tract for carcinoma 








University of Tennessee Millipore cytology screening for uri- | Memphis, Tenn_- 11, 962 
nary tract cancer. 
Albany Medical College_. Cytological evaluation of aerosol | Albany, N.Y. 18, 816 
produced sputum. 
Cornell University Medical Col- | Diagnosis and measurement of intra- | New York, N.Y 9, 157 
lege hepatie metastases 
The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn..| Serum lactic dehydrogenase in bron- | Brooklyn, N.Y- 5, 713 
chogenie carcinoma. 
Beth-El Hospital............-...«.. A simple, rapid method for cell study |_....do._.__- 1, 048 
of body fluids. 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute.) Ovarian cancer, diagnosis by cul-de-sac _....do____.__- 5, 983 
washings. 
Seton Hall College of Medicine | Long-term study in gastrointestinal | Jersey City, N.J__- 31, 398 
and Dentistry. cytology. 
Sic. ky icahaiaaes keencekeann cia adihiove Proteolytic enzyme studies for pan- Cee ese 22, 584 
creatic carcinoma. 
ACTION PENDING 
St. Vincent’s Hospital. ..........._| Cancer detection with radio-activated | Bridgeport, Conn_| 26, 955 
tetracycline. 
Health Research, Inc., Roswell | In vitro characteristics of human | Buffalo, N.Y-_...-- | 81, 740 


Park Division. 


malignant cells. 
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CLINICAL TESTING OF SO-CALLED IVY TREATMENT 


Senator Hitt. You mentioned the cytologic test and that has been 
a great thing in detecting the cancer at an early date so the surgeon 
could go ahead and remove the uterus and get the cancer. Perhaps 
those cases will not be troubled with cancer any more, whereas when 
you wait until a later stage when the cancer has gone too far the 
surgeon’s knife or radiation cannot do the job. 

Now can you give us a memorandum on these diagnostic tests? 

Dr. HELLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. That will be fine. There is one other thing. I am 
sure you will be very much interested in this question: Has the Cancer 
Institute been able to arrange for clinical testing of so-called Ivy 
treatment? Bring us up to date on that because we get that question 
from time to time, just as Senator Allott spoke about the letters about 
the crash program and | would like to know just what the latest 
word is on it. 

Dr. Hetter. Mr. Chairman, as | believe was reported to this com- 
mittee last year, there have been discussions between Dr. Ivy and 
me and other members of the Cancer Institute. You may recall that 
we have indicated that if Dr. Ivy desires to have Krebiozen tested in 
accordance with the usual procedures, we will be more than happy to 
have a committee acceptable to him and to us, and if adequate data 
were presented, we would undertake then to run the appropriate 
clinical trials necessary to assess the merit of this material. 

Dr. Ivy is not disposed to cooperate in this sense and desires rather 
to undertake certain, or set certain conditions which to us are un- 
acceptable in the best interests of the people and certainly in our 
judgment not compatible with the best scientific approaches to the 
testing of diagnostic procedures. 

The offer still holds. It is my understanding that the Foundation 
is now engaged in producing new batches of Krebiozen. 1 do not 
know if they have been successful. This is primarily a problem which 
is to be discussed with our Division of Biologics Standards in the 
event they decide to license the material or otherwise to have some 
indication of the possibility of licensing. I have not heard from Dr. 
Ivy in the past few months, but we have indicated on several occasions 
we are always ready and willing to discuss the matter with him. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, as you said, your offer is still open 
at any time they are willing to accept your offer; is that right? 

Dr. Heiter. That is right. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Well, doctor, again I want to thank you and wish 
you all of the suecess in the world as you go forward with the ac- 
celerated programs of the Sloan-Kettering Institute. 

Dr. Heiter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Doctor, very, very much. 
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MentaL Heattun ACcrtTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. R. H. FELIX, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MENTAL HEALTH; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHAN- 
NON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR, 
LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; MR. HARRY L. DORAN, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. JAMES F. KELLY, DEPART- 
MENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of sections 301, 302, 
303, 311, 312, and 314(c) of the Act with respect to mental diseases, [$68,090,000] 
$67,563,000.’ 

Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appro- | 1961 budget | 1961 House 

| priation |} estimate | allowance 
Appropriation or estimate $68,090,000 | $67, 563,000 | $79, 863, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings — 125,000 | 0] 0 
| —| anpmanie 
Total obligations. - - | 67, 965, 000 67, 563, 000 | 79, 863, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| 


1960 appropriation | 1961 budget estimate | 1961 House allow- 




















| ance 
Description ee Oe Tee ee eg SAS Beko SE dN) 
| 
| Posi- Amount Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount 
| tions tions tions 
| | 
esheets | - ccentiitiniaggiaia nnaneail $$$ | | —_— 
1. Grants: 
(a) Research projects_..........|--..... @ & -< {ae $26, 690,000 |__....--_| $30, 690, 000 
(b) Research fellowships. -__...!...--- 1, 996, 000 |_...._- 1, 996,000 |......-- 1, 996, 000 
(c) Training_--_- nnuisliianaaune 26, 2 206, OOO |......- 22, 356, 000 }........ 28, 856, 000 
(d) State control programs _ aa 5,000,000 |....-- 5,000, 000 |_.._.-- 6, 000, 000 
2. Direct operations: | | 
(4) SOOROPOM. . i. 5.6.<.. 0 490 7, 513, 000 481 7, 697, 000 506 8, 137, 000 
(b) Review and approval of 
grants....-- ee 98 1, 243, 000 98 1, 293, 000 98 1, 353, 000 
(c) Training activities _ _- | Ss 100, 000 8 100, 000 8 100, 000 
(d) Professional and technical 
Ec nanemaaae 170 1, 923, 000 170 1, 926, 000 | 184 2, 226, 000 
(e) Administration. -_.........-- | 55 | 502, 000 | 55 505, 000 55 505, 000 
Total obligations. __....-- 821 67, 965, 000 | 812 | 67,563,000 851 79, 863, 000 
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Cupations by objects 


Object classification 1960 appro- 


1961 budget 
estimate 


865 


1961 House 
allowance 





priation 
PURLIC HEALTH SERVICE | 
Total number of permanent positions_-_----- . 806 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-_- Ge 59 
Average number of all employees 726 
Number of employees at end of year ‘ 793 
01 Personal services-.-- ; ‘ cise $5, 235, 000 
02 Travel-- — wane 387, 000 
03 Transportation of things a ; 32, 000 
04 Communication services 80, 000 
05 Rents and utility services--.___- ; 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction-__----_- ie ‘ 23, 000 
07 Other contractual services i | 736, 000 
Reimbursements to National Institutes of Health 
management fund, Public Health Service | 3, 499, 000 
08 Supplies and materials--- saat 439, 000 
09 Equipment 545, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions and 56, 626, 000 | 
Contributions to retirement fund_ -- 241, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities -. ‘ ated 
15 Taxes and assessments--_----- at as" 29, 000 


Subtotal_- samaliiananah a 67, 887, 000 
Deduct quarters ‘and subsistence ch: arges. es eis —2, 000 
Total, Pubic Health Bervied.... nna iss cc cen Scene 67, 885, 000 


ALLOCATION TO SAINT ELIZARETHS HOSPITAL 


Total number of permanent positions--_-_- ‘ | 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


01 Personal services__._._- 

04 Communication services is ie 
07 Other contractual services -- - ---- 2 a 
08 Supplies and materials_---- borane aae 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- wed 3, 000 
Total, Saint Elizabeths Hospital.....................-.- 80, 000 
POs Cre a cia bo aku ndubavesubuusausseessaeawe 67, 965, 000 | 





Summary of changes 
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59 
717 
812 


$5, 156, 000 | 
385, 200 | 
32, 000 
80, 000 | 
15, 000 
23, 000 
760, 800 


3, 803, 000 
434, 300 | 
542, 000 | 
. 984, 000 
238, 000 
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31.700; 


67, 485, 000 | 
—2, 000 | 
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” $72, 000 
3, 000 | 
1, 000 | 
1, 000 
3, 000 | 
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67, 563, 000 | 


836 

59 
742 
851 


$5, 341, 300 
416, 700 
34, 500 

81, 700 

15, 000 

23, 000 
986, 300 

4, 003, 000 
471, 300 
644, 000 
67, 484, 000 
252, 500 
31, 700 


79, 785, 000 
— 2, 000 


79, 783, 000 
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15 
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Positions | Amount 
— iio | 
ee I OIE, 6 hase heh eA ic chi bbe teeeied | 821 $68, 090, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings_- steph aden mentiics ida |------ 125, 000 
1961 base - in jiamanedensacunnitans . folp taint chanibatsh beets 821 57, 965, 000 
1961 appropriation Tequest_- ii cick diccach et lowe eeitacker dla aceon sal Staal gnadicke 812 L 67, 563, 000 
Net change requested-..............---- win ieerthnap ita Watnhaliietiancaccnle secs eden —9 | 402, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


1961 budget estimate/1961 House allowance 


Position} Amount |Position| Amount 


Decreases | 
Transfers in the estimates: ‘‘National Heart Institute, | 





Publie Health Service’ (5 positions), $50,000; *‘ aries | 
and expenses, Public Health Service” (4 positions) , $27,000_| 9 | $77, 000 9 $77, 000 
1 less day of pay (262 days in 1960 and 261 days in 1961 15, 100 15. 100 
Supplies and materials 2, 700 2 700 
Nonrecurring cost of adjustment of project period starting 
dates for training grants 3, 850, 000 
Total decreases Q 3, 944, 800 9 04, 800 
| 
Increases 
For mandatory items: | 
Employee health insurance | 27, 000 | °7, 000 
Increased FIC A costs ‘ 2,700 | 2, 700 
Subtotal mandatory increases | 29, 700 | 29. 700 
For program items | | | | 
Research projects in psychopharmacology, mental health 
project grants, and the regular programs | 3, 178, 000 | | 6, 308, 000 
Research projects in juvenile delinquency | 900, 000 
Full indirect costs for research projects awarded on or after | | 
Jan. 1, 1961 30, 000 
Cost of adjustment of project period starting dates for 
training grants 1, 707, 000 
Training grants for general practitioners, research training, | | 
ind the regular programs 843, 000 
Training grants in juvenile delinquency : ‘ | | { 100, 000 
State control programs | 1, 000, 000 
Direct research in sensory mechanisms wz | aa 8 | 110, 000 
Direct research in adult psychiatry 11 110, 000 
Direct research in biometrics | 6 | 80, 000 


Staff expansion in the community services programs, and | | | 
additional technical assistance projects 14 300, 000 


Temporary employment in training activities and admin- | 
istration | | 1,100 | | 1, 100 

Net change in reimbursement to National Institutes of | 
Health management fund --_-- ares 304, 000 | | 504, 000 
Subtotal program increases 0 | 3,513, 100 | 39 | 11, 963, 100 
Total change requested ____-- —9 | —402, 000 30 | 11, 898, 000 


| \ 








EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1(a). Research projects 

The full amount requested of $26,690,000 was allowed by the House and an 
increase of $4 million was provided for additional research projects. The inerease 
proposed would be used for research grants in the regular programs, psycho- 
pharmacology, mental health project grants, and juvenile delinquency. The 
total of $30,690,000 is an increase of $7,208,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 


Activity No. 1(c). Training 

The full amount requested of $22,356,000 was allowed by the House, and in 
addition it provided an increase of $6,500,000 which would be used for adjustment 
of project period starting dates, juvenile delinquency training, general practitioner 
training, and research training. This is an increase of $2,650,000 over the 1960 
appropriation. 
Activity No. 1(d). State control programs 

The full amount requested of $5 million was allowed by the House, and in 
addition it provided an increase of $1 million for expansion of this program. The 
increase would be used to stimulate additional community mental health services. 
This is an increase of $1 million over the 1960 appropriation. 
Activity No. 2(a). Research 

The full amount of $7,697,000 and 481 positions was allowed by the House, 


and in addition it provided $440,000 and 25 positions for expansion of adult 
psychiatry, sensory mechanisms, and biometric studies, as well as additional 
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centrally furnished research and clinical supportive services. This is an increase 
of $624,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 


Activity No. 2(b). Review and approval of grants 
The full amount of $1,293,000 and 98 positions was allowed by the House, 


and in addition it provided $60,000 for centrally furnished review and approval 
services. This is an increase of $110,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 
Activity No. 2(d). Professional and technical assistance 

The full amount requested of $1,926,000 and 170 positions was allowed by the 
House, and in addition it provided $300,000 and 14 positions for staff expansion 
in the community services programs and additional technical assistance projects. 
This is an increase of $303,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

Although the administration recognizes the merits of this and other programs, 
it requests that the increases provided by the House be eliminated in order that 
overall fiscal balance can be maintained. 


Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for mental health 





| 1959 alloca- | 1960 alloca- | Estimated 
State or Territory tions | tions | 1961 alloca- 
| | | tions 

oi re ee ee 
INI 5 Sin se nasecttin eb as aleurone ellos trata ma $79, 700 $95, 800 | $93, 100 
AREER... coon. Ane keene hates dees knanenlensabasebamian 25, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Arizona__. ‘ . nities 4 ants aes 25, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
NN a iin chateaus ail dna Sil kata : 46, 600 55, 100 | 53, 000 
3” RE ae an ‘ ote Saud 278, 900 338, 100 339, 400 
Colorado __ _- - Se ie = as ‘ 35, 300 43, 500 | 2, 000 
Connecticut. - cab a aes 44, 100 53, 300 54, 600 
Delaware __- cwahd tween 7 Sd de Sel 25, 000 | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
RINE: OI NR i pal ie ad he 25, 000 40,000 | 40, 000 
Florida. eases ncalie nahi siarinaec sa hal ie us iencl whaieite es alate ace 90, 700 116, 200 | 122, 300 
Cc nacinie eco shwh dcndnaniemimanss tw pamaewenin ¥0, GOO 108, 600 | 107, 100 
Hawaii. PST Ea —— ae 25, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Idaho - sina cnieentels nnanedumitiee . ~ “@ 25, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Illinois pach dedibisuich tt idihde aden temddenaen ne sil sake 193, 900 234, 700 | 238, 700 
Indiana ba sak bimmnes ee 95, 700 114, 400 | 114, 600 
RNR Be Fk a a hal PERI LE RE NES BEY 61, 800 74, 100 72, 300 
Kansas. .-...-.- pte ; ehieiee Gemnaat 46, 600 55, 000 54, 400 
Kentucky - --. is peewee 73, 800 88, 900 88, 900 
Louisiana , ities 5 sieht aid 72, 600 | 86, 800 86, 400 
Maine ‘ a eee . a aaa 25, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
IDE oie nwodn canieahalne we : duane eel o 60, 000 72, 600 73, 400 
Massachusetts a Es Tae) 2 100, 300 118,000 | 117, 900 
Michigan cake: Aeanaidids y : adds 159, 900 191, 000 191, 600 
Minnesota - PAO ME EDS ; : , 72, 700 87, 300 86, 500 
Mississippi- neiidieanhe 7 jai . ‘ 60, 900 | 72, 800 | 71, 100 
Missouri... a = uleciteueenn ete 2 sind 91, 600 108, 600 105, 900 
Montana. -- ar a a ieee i cts aaa 25, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
REIN catia dn cantaa meta seahs Soamkeeieaite hale 32, 100 40,000 | 40, 000 
Nevada Te dlbn WUabehde «deat : ‘ 25, 000 | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
New Hampshire__- eae ul ht ado ‘ a 25, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
New Jersey...--.....-.- eee euntnale 112, 600 | 135, 700 137, 800 
New Mexico. - Fe alas Se eeat ; nnd 25, 000 | 40, 000 40, 000 
New Yrok- Batu ebe ss Baal cach er as 319, 700 383, 000 383, 300 
North Carolina............. a sale Ke Select chat 110, 200 132, 400 | 129, 400 
North Dakota. -_-_- ea ee eae 25, 000 | 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Ohio Miocecackeued eats ‘ é 227, 400 233, 300 
Ee eae, ee ee x 61, 700 60, 100 
Oregon . . _ 44, 800 43, 900 
Pennsylvania : . 276, 100 | 277, 300 
Rhode Island 40, 000 | 40, 000 
South Carolina ‘ . . 73, 100 72, 700 
South Dakota _.-- ee Ee ne é 40, OOO 40), OOO 
Tennessee _ _- ea : 84, 400 100, 000 99, 000 
TOEAS....... : a u 202, 800 246, 000 245, 500 
Hiteh... .. sare rate a ie : 25, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Vermont ewe a ee i i 25, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Virginia ee es r ag ‘ 85, 400 105, 200 105, 200 
Washington io arr ee Pit 3 56, 500 68, LOO 68, 600 
West Virginia oes teak atin Bic : 47, 200 55, 400 54, 300 
Wisconsin : , 2 . 82, 800 100, 300 100, 800 
Wyoming : 4 25, OOO 40, 000 40, 000 
Guam : : 25, O00 40, OOO 40, 000 
Puerto Rico. _- ‘ ee om 63, 200 76, 000 75, 600 
Virgin Islands. __- ok eer oe ce al 25, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 

ee 2h 6 eS: eek ‘ } 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiti. Dr. Felix, you are an old friend and we are delighted 
to have you. You may proceed now in your own way. 

Dr. Fevrx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 

I want to say that with Dr. Van Slyke’s retirement and with Dr. 
Heller leaving us, I feel like a patriarch and I am awfully young to 
feel like that, but IT think I am the oldest one around here as far as 
service is concerned testifying before this committee. 

Senator Hiri. You may recall that when I was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the District of Columbia we had 
a little problem in the District. 

Dr. Feirx. I remember that with great clarity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a formal statement which we have filed for 
the record, and if you and the committee desire I can summarize this 
in a few words. 

Senator Hitt. Proceed in your own way, Doctor, and your full 
statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Director, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Progress in the field of mental health has proceeded at an accelerated pace 
during the past 3 or 4 years. Since fiscal year 1957, there has been a markedly 
expanded program of research, training, consultation, and other developmental 
activities in mental health. These years have also seen important new trends 
in the ways in which the National Institute of Mental Health has organized its 
programs to help meet the challenges and the many unsolved problems of mental 
health and mental illness. I should first like to address myself to the develop- 
ments during these years. 


NEW TRENDS AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


New types of programs have been made possible. The kinds of programs and 
activities supported by research grant funds have increased significantly beyond 
individual basic and clinical research projects. The mental health project grants 
and grants in psychopharmacology make possible a broad attack on problems 
of care, treatment, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill, and have stimulated 
evaluative studies of drug effectiveness. Program grants permit teams of highly 
competent investigators a greater degree of freedom in pursuing a variety of 
important broad studies. Career investigator grants have helped fill the need 
for sophisticated psychiatric research personnel. These developments have 
done much to enlist the collaboration of research centers in new areas of 
particular concern to the mental health field. The support of individual projects 
has not suffered as a result of these developments. The increased appropriations 
during the past 5 years have made the new developments possible concurrently 
with the normal growth in research organized by specific projects. 

More emphasis has been possible on developmental grants in areas of special 
public concern. The Institute has been enabled to work in close collaboration 
with several universities, mental hospitals, and other groups on large-scale 
studies to explore such areas as psychiatric rehabilitation, mental deficiency, 
juvenile delinquency, aging, alcoholism, and mental health in schools and in 
industry. These activities define new problems for research as well as new 
emphases in mental health programs, and result in generally increased mental 
health activity. The mental health project grants have encouraged the improve- 
ment of programs for the mentally ill through a variety of projects, including 
demonstrations, research, and evaluation studies. These grants have acted as a 
eatalyst for such programs, increasing the interest and vigor of the staffs, 
enabling them to retain a higher level of personnel, and fostering closer relations 
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between mental hospitals and universities. Grants in psychopharmacology have 
made possible a more orderly development in a field of great promise. 

The Institute has also been able to provide funds for supporting activities, 
such as research conferences, abstracting services, development of regional co- 
operation through such agencies as the Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education and the Southern Regional Education Board and assistance 
to organizations like the American Association for Mental Deficiency and the 
National Association for Retarded Children so that they can provide the neces- 
sary leadership to professional workers in key mental health problem areas. 

The horizons of research in mental health have been widened. There has been 
a marked increase in interest in research in mental health in the biological and 
social sciences. In addition, leaders in the fields of education, industry, public 
health, welfare, and vocational rehabilitation are beginning to recognize the 
importance of mental health considerations in their programs and are welcoming 
pilot studies. These developments have occurred concurrently with the steady 
pattern of growth of research in psychiatry, psychology, and the other behavioral 
sciences, and point toward a further broadening of research in mental health in 
the future. 

New groups are becoming involved in research. All of these changes have 
resulted in drawing new types of workers into mental health research. Younger 
investigators who have done research as graduate students, or as young faculty 
members worked on grants under the direction of a senior investigator, are now 
applying for and receiving grants of their own. More social scientists and biolo- 
gists are applying for and receiving grants. Social workers, nurses, vocational 
rehabilitation personnel, and other service professions are becoming interested 
in and are doing more research. Thus there is a growing manpower pool avail- 
able for research in areas of increasing public interest and concern. 


TRAINING GRANTS 


The areas of support have been broadened. High priority initially was given 
to training in the clinical areas of psychiatry, psychology, social work, and nurs- 
ing because of acute shortages of these personnel. But a need also was recog- 
nized for training in other areas. Increased appropriations have made it pos- 
sible to support training in a broader range within psychology and social work. 
Basic biological and social sciences, and undergraduate psychiatry and nursing 
have been added to the program of support. A new program developed for train- 
ing general practitioners has received a markedly favorable response from the 
medical profession. These developments help to meet the increasingly recog- 
nized needs for people with mental health orientation who have the widely varied 
skills required for professional work in such fields as family life, child develop- 
ment, institutional management, and community interaction. They go beyond 
planning to meet the needs for early treatment and aim at the emergence of a 
broad preventive program. Specialists in the biological and behavioral sciences 
are becoming a regular part of the faculties of medical schools, usually working 
closely with the departments of psychiatry. 

Clinical training in the core mental health professions has also increased. 
The needs for training clinicians to deal with the problems of those who become 
mentally ill or seriously disturbed emotionally have not lessened. By 1957 the 
training center had reached a point where the potential was available for a 
marked expansion in the training program, including significant increases in 
traineeships as well as expanded teaching staff. Since that time, increased ap- 
propriations have made it possible to take advantage of this potential. 

There has been an increase in training for research. The expanded spectrum 
of research in mental health bas required a parallel increase in training. New 
programs are being supported in research training in the four core disciplines 
and in various biological and social sciences of relevance to mental health. The 
number of research fellowships has markedly increased, both for predoctoral and 
for special advanced training. 

Increases in staff have enabled more effective collaboration between the Insti- 
tute and the training centers. Training programs must be carefully planned on 
a long-term basis. Primary responsibility for such planning lies, of course, with 
the training centers themselves, but they welcome the consultation of training 
specialists from the National Institute of Mental Health. These specialists also 
provide analyses useful for maintaining balance in meeting needs for training, 
research, and service. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Broad community-based programs are beginning to develop. Clinics are be- 
coming part of such programs and are providing consultation services as well as 
individual treatment for patients. Mental hospital personnel are beginning to 
collaborate with agencies in the community. 

Recognition of responsibilities for mental health has broadened. A recent sur- 
vey of public health personnel indicated that mental health was considered to be 
the most important problem area. Responsibilities are being decentralized. A 
greater awareness has developed of the importance of preventive services and of 
aftercare for the mentally ill. 

Technical knowledge is growing in relation to special problem areas. Techni- 
eal assistance projects, in collaboration with the States, are helping to develop 
better mental health programs in such areas as school and industrial mental 
health, alcoholism, and aging. 

All States are benefited. In some States virtually no mental health services 
existed until the last decade. Increases in grants-in-aid have enabled these 
States to make important beginnings. 

Increase in staff has provided more effective demonstrations and consultation. 
The Institute’s Mental Health Study Center in Prince Georges County, Md., has 
pioneered in the development of a public health approach to problems of alcohol- 
ism. A local hospital and an outpatient clinic are collaborating with private 
physicians in casefindings, services to affected families, and rehabilitation of 
alcoholics. Increased staff in the regional offices has made consultation possible 
in relation to new experimental programs. The central office is able to do a 
more effective job of program analysis and of consultation on evaluative studies. 


BIOMETRICS 


Modest increases in the Institute’s biometrics staff have permitted expansions 
and improvements in the important field of reporting basic data concerning the 
incidence, prevalence, and treatment of mental and emotional disorders. Con- 
sultation service has been given to 16 States to improve their reporting systems. 
The model reporting area for mental hospitals has increased from 18 to 22 
States since 1957. The hospitals in these States provide care for 75 percent of 
the patients in State and county mental hospitals in the United States on any 
one day. These 22 States spend approximately $650 million annually for the 
care and treatment of patients in their State and county mental hospitals; this 
represents 76 percent of the total spent for all State and county mental hospitals 
in the United States. The number of clinics reporting data relating to patients 
has increased from 400 to approximately 1,000. The biometrics staff has initi- 
ated a program in one State, on a pilot basis, of reporting data concerning 
patients from all facilities providing psychiatric care in the community. The 
staff has collaborated with staffs of the American Psychiatric Association and 
the World Health Organization in revisions and development of systems of sta- 
tistical classification of mental disorders. 


INTRAMURAL CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The establishment of the Institute’s Clinical Neuropharmacology Research 
Center, located at St. Elizabeths Hospital, has been a major development. The 
center provides the opportunity to study large patient populations and to test 
new and old methods of therapy in a public mental hospital setting. A group 
of laboratory scientists has been brought into direct contact with problems of 
mental disorders, and this has influenced the formulation of some of their 
research problems. The program of clinical investigations generally has ex- 
panded to include studies of normal child development, of successful coping 
behavior in adolescents, and of patterns of family living, thus providing control 
populations in which those factors responsible for adaptive and maladaptive 
behavior may be identified. In keeping with the interdisciplinary character 
of the Institute’s research program, considerable emphasis is also being placed 
on the biological aspects of behavior, and of schizophrenia in particular. The 
mechanisms by which emotions influence somatic responses are being studied, 
and knowledge is being acquired about the way in which amino acids and certain 
amines of relevance to the brain, such as adrenaline, are handled in normal and 
schizophrenic individuals. 
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INTRAMURAL BASIC RESEARCH 


A new resource, a small research greenhouse, has made possible the initiation 
of research, using plants, on a number of important problems, particularly the 
biosynthesis of alkaloids. An important discovery already has been made that 
methylation processes important to activation and inactivation of many pharma- 
cological agents take place by way of the same biochemical steps in plants and 
single-celled organisms as in higher mammals, including man. This opens the 
way to studies of certain key metabolic processes starting with plants, where 
control of growth, harvesting, and biochemical separation of products are simpler 
than with animals. Basie studies are continuing on protein synthesis, on the 
biochemical mechanisms underlying the catalytic action of certain large mole- 
cules, and on the way in which nucleic acids may order the sequence of amino 
acids in proteins and hence transmit genetic information. 

Analyses of the circuitry of the brain have revealed separate locations for 
two major life principles: one relating to survival of the individual, located in 
the temporal lobe, and the other relating to the preservation of the species, 
located in a midline region of the forebrain. At present, regions of sexual 
representation in the forebrain are being studied. Important advances have 
been made toward identifying brain mechanisms relating to consciousness and 
alertness as they are differentially affected by narcotic, psychotomimetic, and 
tranquilizing agents. A significant new finding about the action of the thyroid 
hormone on protein synthesis may explain many of this hormone’s important 
functions and the mechanism whereby its lack causes cretinism, a state of 
mental and physical retardation. 


THE CURRENT STATUS 


Despite these developments during the last several years, the major task still 
lies ahead. Although resident mental hospital populations declined during 1959 
for the 4th consecutive year, there still were over half a million patients in the 
277 public mental hospitals in the United States at the end of fiscal year 1959 
The annual tax bill for the care and treatment of the mentally ill still exceeds 
$3 billion. And though the number of discharges from mental hospitals is 
increasing, so is the total number of admissions. Admissions to mental hospitals 
increased by 6.5 percent between 1958 and 1959, and this was on top of a 7.7- 
percent increase the year before. Recent reevaluations of the mental health 
manpower situation show that although the number of trained persons has 
increased significantly, the demands for such personnel have increased at an 
even greater rate. Much valuable progress is being made in the widespread 
areas of mental health research, many answers are still unknown, and true 
preventive work in mental health is still in its developmental stage. 


PROGRESS IN THE PAST YEAR 


Important progress was made during the past year in the various Institute 
programs. There were new research findings, increases in mental health train- 
ing, expanded community services activities, and significant advances in special 
areas such as psychopharmacology, juvenile delinquency, and alcoholism. Each 
of the Institute’s major programs has included both activities designed to 
develop more effective methods of treating mental and emotional disorders and 
activities which attempt to find ways of preventing such disorders. Therapy 
and prevention have been the dual goals in research, in training, in community 
Services, and in the work on special mental health problem areas. Basic labora- 
tory and clinical research in the biological, psychological, and sociological 
sciences seeks to develop knowledge which will explain the factors controlling 
mental health and mental illness. Clinical studies, applied research, and special 
projects and demonstrations aim at developing more effective ways of treating 
mental and emotional disorders and of bringing better and prompter care to all 
types of individuals who need mental health services. The Institute supports 
training for a very broad range of professional personnel who can contribute 
to therapeutic and/or preventive work in the field of mental health. The work 
in community services also includes activities designed to develop and strengthen 
State and local programs devoted to care and treatment and programs aimed 
at building sound mental health. 
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RESEARCH 


Recently, research has suggested that some forms of mental illness may be 
related to biochemical processes in the brain and nervous system. Establishing 
definite causal relationships between changes in brain functions and the occur- 
rence of mental illness is a complicated task since the brain is the most complex 
structural organization known to man. It is made up of a great many separate 
subsystems, each with its own neurophysiological and biochemical patterns of 
organization. 

One approach to this problem lies in the search for possible psychotoxie sub- 
stances that may occur in the blood or urine of patients suffering from mental 
illness. Many pitfalls plague this area of research, however, and all too fre- 
quently exciting early reports of significant biochemical differences between 
normal and psychotic persons fail to stand up under adequately controlled repli- 
eation. National Institute of Mental Health grantees and scientists from the 
[nstitute’s own research programs have contributed important new knowledge in 
this field and have demonstrated the importance of rigorous dietary controls in 
biochemical studies on mental illness. Institute scientists engaged in a multi- 
disciplinary program of biological studies in schizophrenia have spearheaded a 
growing awareness of the sources of error in a more critical approach to the 
biological factors in schizophrenia. Many of their concepts are becoming widely 
used in the prosecution of similar undertaking here and abroad. For example, 
the psychiatric, genetic, social, and medical criteria for the selection of schizo- 
phrenic patients biological studies of the disease established by Institute scien- 
tists have constituted a model for studies elsewhere. 

Another major area of research is on the structure of the brain itself. A 
large number of Institute grantees are conducting studies on the behavioral role 
of some of the brain subsystems. The functions of various parts of the brain are 
being mapped with the aid of new devices which permit electrical and chemical 
stimulation to be applied with increasing accuracy to specific parts of the brain. 
Institute support has been provided for the first time this year for a long-term 
program of combined behavioral, anatomical, and neurophysiological studies in 
split-brain animals in which the cerebral interhemispherical connections are in- 
terrupted. This technique provides a unique opportunity for evaluating the 
extent of transfer of stored information from one hemisphere of the brain to 
the other and for isolating certain brain pathways and mechanisms. It is ex- 
pected that this program will contribute significantly to our knowledge of the 
underlying mechanisms of memory and learning. 

Clinical investigators at the National Institute of Mental Health are conduct- 
ing studies of emotional aspects of behavior, and are using new biochemical 
methods for the microanalytical assay of blood hormone concentrates which make 
it possible to confirm or deny clinical impressions with more precise measure- 
ments. Recent findings have emphasized the likelihood of some predisposition 
on the part of certain individuals to specific psychosomatic dysfunction. Inves- 
tigators supported by Institute grants are conducting research on the specificity 
of physiological reaction to stress and on the patterns of autonomic responses 
in psychosomatic disorders. The Institute is also supporting several studies on 
the hereditary aspects of mental illness. These investigations suggest that 
heredity plays an important role in some types of psychosis and in some forms of 
mental retardation. However, the genetics of behavior is still a largely unex- 
plored field, and the hereditary basis of normal behavior and of specific mental 
disorders requires much more exploration. 


TRAINING 


As of 1959, programs were being supported for research training of psycholo- 
gists and for the interdisciplinary training of psychiatrists and of biological and 
social scientists. In 1960 support of research training was broadened to include 
all four mental health disciplines. In addition, support for research training 
in the biological and social sciences was extended. The greatest proportion of 
awards in 1960 for research training in the biological sciences included con- 
siderable emphasis on psychopharmacology. This has been especially appro- 
priate because of the acute shortage of qualified research workers in this area. 

In September 1958, the first official announcements describing the Institute’s 
psychiatric training program for general practitioners were issued. Within 6 
months the total funds allocated for the program were obligated. Under this 
program, the Institute provides support for general practitioners who are 
taking psychiatric residency training, and for postgraduate psychiatric train- 
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ing courses for general practitioners... A total of $2,300,000 will. be expended 
for this purpose in 1960. The importance of these training activities is high- 
lighted by a recent estimate that at least 90 percent of all psychiatric problems 
receiving medical attention are handled in the office of the family physician. 

Support was initiated in 1960 for the development in medical schools of 
training programs leading to the integration of the behavior sciences into the 
education of the modern physician, thus giving him a broader scientific basis 
for understanding human behavior. Research models are needed in the be- 
havioral sciences which will be as meaningful and strong in their impact on 
medical education as those presently available for teaching in existent basia 
science departments and in other branches of medicine. 

Undergraduate psychiatry grants, awarded since 1950, have enabled depart- 
ments of psychiatry in all major medical schools and schools of osteopathy to 
improve and expand their undergraduate instruction in psychiatry. In a num- 
ber of medical schools, these funds have been a major factor in the establishment 
of new departments of psychiatry and in the expansion of needed teaching staff. 
One new grant of $25,000 to be awarded in 1960 brings the total to 88 medical 
schools and schools of osteopathy each receiving up to a maximum of $25,000 
for teaching costs. 

A portion of the funds provided in 1960 was used to expand existing graduate 
teaching grants in a limited number of nurse training centers. During the past 
year, there was also an expansion of support in both clinical psychology training 
centers and centers for research training in fields of psychology relevant to 
mental health. A small experimental program of research training for under- 
graduate students was initiated in the summer of 1959 to offer extracurricular 
research experience for the early development of research interests in under- 
graduate students majoring in psychology. 

The Institute now makes grants to 51 of the 56 graduate schools of social work 
in the United States. Fifty of the fifty-one received grants in psychiatric social 
work, and 17 of them received grants in school social work. For the first time, 
grants were awarded to training programs in the fields of aging, family and child 
welfare, corrections, and community planning. This represents the first applica- 
tion of funds for training social work personnel for work in these preventive 
mental health programs. 

A significant number of behavioral and social scientists are receiving research 
training in fields important to mental health (psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 
and anthropology) through the research fellowships program. Support is being 
given to promising graduate students who desire to devote their lives to a career 
of research in mental health, to young scientists who have already received their 
basic training and require further more advanced training, and to mature scien- 
tists who desire specialized training which will assist them in their work on a 
specific problem. This program provides an essential reservoir of trained per- 
sonnel for work on the many research projects supported by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. Many former research fellows are now receiving 
grants in support of their studies as independent investigators. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


State mental health programs continue to expand and develop at an increas- 
ing rate. Technical and professional assistance by Institute staff and Federal 
grants-in-aid have proved effective instruments in stimulating the development of 
more adequate State programs. Federal, State, and local funds budgeted by the 
States for community mental health services reached a new peak of $64.8 mil- 
lion in 1959—a 20-percent increase ($16.8 million) over the previous year. The 
Federal grants-in-aid of $4 million in 1959 represented only 6 percent of the 
total funds budgeted. About $9 million of the total 1959 funds available to the 
States were budgeted for the expansion of clinical and local mental health serv- 
ices. The remainder of the increased funds was used to expand State-level staff, 
research, and training—all areas in which there is great need to strengthen 
present programs. Although there has been a rapid growth in the number of 
clinics since 1946, when the Mental Health Act was passed, lack of such services, 
particularly in rural areas throughout the United States, still continues to be a 
major problem. State programs received needed help when Federal grants to 
States were increased to $5 million in 1960. 

During April 1959, the Institute held the second of a series of orientation 
conferences for State-level personnel. These meetings provided an opportunity 
for State people responsible for mental health program planning to share new 
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ideas, and to discuss present programs and ways of strengthening and expanding 
them. Sixty-five representatives from selected States attended the meeting. 

In 1955, the Institute evolved the idea of providing support, through negotiated 
contracts, for workshops and conferences held in a specific State on a particular 
problem directly related to the development of the State mental health program. 
This technical assistance projects program has become an effective mechanism 
for strengthening community mental health programs, coordinating mental 
health activities, and bringing to people working on State problems expert 
knowledge on specific subjects. Published reports of these projects are circu- 
lated to all State mental health programs. 


ALCOHOLISM 


A 5-year grant in the amount of $1 million has been made to the North 
American Association on Alcoholism Programs (an organization of alcoholism 
program administrators in the United States and Canada) for the purpose of 
establishing an independent Cooperative Commission on the Study of Alcoholism. 
This Commission will reexamine the whole problem of alcoholism in the United 
States and Canada and recommend future policy and action. Up until now 
only piecemeal, administratively uncoordinated efforts have been made against 
alcoholism, and there has been no single body to review and evaluate what has 
been done and to map a plan of action. For the first time, a unified and im- 
partial approach will be made to this urgent and costly problem. 

A special grant was made to the California State Department of Public Health 
to develop instruments for measuring the incidence and prevalence of normal 
alcohol usage patterns, and to provide epidemiological information about the 
nonpathological use of alcoholic beverages. A western community of 400 families 
composed of 3 ethnic groups is the laboratory for a 5-year project aimed 
at obtaining information on the entire range of drinking behavior as well as 
other data on the mental health of the community. The project will study the 
prevalence and variety of patterns of maladjustment among the three ethnic 
groups; the extent to which variables in group attitudes, values, social structure, 
and other cultural patterns correlate with differences in the mental health of 
the groups; and to what extent any prevalent evidences of maladjustment, in- 
cluding drinking behavior, can be understood in terms of personality character- 
istics and in terms of cultural forces. 

During 1959 technical assistance projects on alcoholism were held in 10 States 
on such subjects as community resources for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic, 
alcoholism as a mental health problem in business and industry, mental health 
aspects of alcohol education, and the family-centered approach to alcoholism. 
The conclusions reached by these institutes stressed the importance of approach- 
ing the subject of alcoholism on a community basis and affirmed the efficacy of 
concerted effort in doing something about the problem. 

The Institute, in cooperation with the Division of Special Health Services, 
Bureau of State Services, has started planning for a series of small working con- 
ferences devoted to the general problem of automobile accidents associated with 
drinking of alcohol. Each conference will be concerned with a particular aspect 
of the problem; e.g., psychological and physiological effects of alcohol consump- 
tion: enforcement, detection, and legal aspects; driving-drinking mortality and 
morbidity statistics; education and mass motivation; and social-psychological 
factors. When this series is completed, the various findings will be brought be- 
fore a major national conference scheduled to be held in the spring of 1961. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The National Institute of Mental Health and the Children’s Bureau have sub- 
mitted, at the request of Congress, a report which attempts to answer the ques- 
tion: What can and should be done to control juvenile delinquency? The report 
includes substantive proposals for action considered to be necessary and desirable 
in attacking the problems of juvenile delinquency in the United States. Thorough 
study of the whole problem will bring valuable information, in addition, about 
child development, particularly of pathology. The Institute is interested in 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, as well as in research in this 
field and training of personnel to deal with the problem. Several agencies, with 
support from the Institute, have designed communitywide delinquency control 
projects to test the effectiveness of present techniques and recommended services 
that appear to hold promise for the prevention of delinquency. The Institute is 
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already partially supporting such programs in several urban centers. Recently, 
large-scale support was given to initiate a major demonstration project and fieid 
experiment for delinquency control. 


MENTAL HEALTH PROJECT GRANTS 


The Institute’s mental health project grants program, initiated in 1957 under 
authority of title V of Public Law 911, of the 84th Congress, supports projects 
aimed at new and improved methods for the care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
of the mentally ill. During the past 2 years, emphasis has been placed on studies 
focused on improved hospital care and treatment, improved administration prac- 
tices, and improved community mental health programs. These projects have 
been aimed at the development of new concepts and treatment techniques, better 
integration of service between the hospital and the community, a more thera- 
peutic atmosphere within the hospital, better methods of early detection and pre- 
vention, more effective alternatives to hospitalization when indicated, and im- 
proved rehabilitation services for discharged patients. Special consideration 
has been given to projects aimed at the above purposes when they pertain to 
critical problem areas such as alcoholism, aging, juvenile delinquency, mental 
retardation, or schizophrenia. Although most of these projects are still in 
process, some have progressed far enough to permit preliminary assessment. In 
one such project, aimed at establishing and evaluating an intensive psychosocial 
treatment program for chronie psychiatric patients, a therapeutic milieu has 
been created for patients originally in a custodial setting. A homelike atmos- 
phere has been introduced: there is intensive inservice staff training at all 
echelons, including both prefessional and nonprofessional personnel; and a 
broad program of patient activities has been introduced. Preliminary indica- 
tions are that such measures are effective in the rehabilitation of heretofore 
chronic patients. Definite improvement in employee morale is also reported. 
The extension and application of such intensive and comprehensive measures 
hold much promise not only for acutely ill patients but also for chronically ill 
patients, who for so long have comprised a major factor in the high costs of 
public mental hospitals and who have been a source of much discouragement. 


PSYCHOPHARM ACOLOGY 


The program of the Institute in psychopharmacology has three major 
components : 

(1) The evaluation of the clinical efficacy of drugs with potential utility 
in the treatment of psychiatric conditions. 

(2) The development and assessment of potentially useful methods for 
the identification and characterization of new drugs at the preclinical level. 

(3) The elucidation of the basic mechanisms of action of known psycho- 
active drugs. 

The Institute’s Psychopharmacology Service Center, through its staff and its 
special consultants, helps to stimulate research by working with individual inves- 
tigators and with small groups of researchers focusing on special problems that 
need intensive study. Psychiatric, pharmacological, psychological, and statisti- 
cal advisory services are made available to investigators. The Center also pro- 
vides on request, bibliographical material and special technical information 
concerning published and unpublished work in this field. In addition, it organ- 
izes conferences and works with consultants in the analysis of the current state 
of research in psychopharmacology, using these analyses as the basis for its 
stimulatory activities. 

The effectiveness of these efforts to stimulate research is exemplified by the 
fact that at the September 1959 meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion approximately one-third of the papers directly relevant to psychopharma- 
cology reported work which is being supported by Institute grants. These papers 
covered a wide range of research, much of which has clinical implications. Some 
described new or modified techniques which might be used to screen drugs for 
behavioral or psychological effects. Others reported investigations of the effects 
of specific drugs on the behavior or psychological test performance of human 
or animal subjects. Some dealt with studies of the sites or mechanisms of action 
of specific drugs, some with methodological problems. One described experi- 
mental work on a test of hypothalamic excitability that may prove helpful in 
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CONCLUSION 


To continue the vital work of the Institute and consolidate the gains made 
during the past year, the appropriation request for 1961 is a total of $67,563,000. 
This compares with the appropriation of $68,090,000 for 1960. This allow- 
ance for 1961 will provide for the continuation of 1960 program levels in all 
activities. An adjustment downward of $3,850,000 reflects the nonrecurring 
adjustment of project period starting dates of training grants. An increase 
of $3,208,000 will be available for additional support of research grants. 

The request for 1961 is distributed among program activities as follows: 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Fevix. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, during the past 4 years 
there has been marked expansion in all of the Institute’s programs and 
many important new ways have been developed to help meet the 
challenge of mental health problems. During these years, the resident 
populations in the public mental hospitals have steadily declined. 
You might be interested to know that this decline has now become 
what we think is a new trend downward, that is, insofar as hospital 
declines is concerned. There was a decline of 2,142 patients or 
four-tenths of 1 percent in the population of mental hospitals in this 
country in 1959, under 1958. 

Even more significant, | might say, since 1955, there has been a 
total decline in the population of these hospitals of 16,200, or 2.9 
percent. 

Furthermore, in 1955, based on 11 years’ experience, we projected 
what the populations would be in 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, and so forth, 
and this dropoff has been so great that at the close of 1959 there were 
66,800 less patients in mental hospitals than we had projected there 
would be from the 11 years’ experience of 1944 to 1955. This is a 
drop of 10.9 percent under the projection. Now this in itself, I think, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is a significant figure; but I would like 
to point out two phenomena in connection with this that make it 
more significant. Both admissions and discharges in the hospitals 
are up, but the discharges are up more than the admissions; however, 
both of these figures are significant in size. The admissions are up 
6.5 percent in 1959 over 1958, 6.5 percent more patients, or the admis- 
sions to these hospitals went up from 209,503 in 1958 to 223,225 in 
1959. 

Now I want to comment on that in just a moment, but let me give 
you the other figures for comparison, the net number of patients 
released alive. The number of net releases has gone up 8.5 percent 
in the same period of time, or from 161,972 to 175,727. I think that 
the increase in admissions has gone up because people are looking at 
hospitals differently than they used to. 
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Hospitals are now a place of hope, not a place where you send people 
because there is no place else to send them. I think one of the reasons 
they are looked upon as a place of hope is the fact that the discharges 
are up as much as they are. 

In fact, because of the discrepancy between discharges and admis- 
sions, quite naturally hospitalization is going down. While more have 
come in, even more have gone out. 

Senator Hint. You mean it is entirely reverse of what it was a 
few vears ago? 

Dr. Fetrx. That is correct. Over the last 4 years, this is the first 
time except for 1 year during World War II, which was a rather 
unnatural situation, that the population of hospitals has not increased 
each year since about 150 years ago, or since we have been keeping 
records. 

Senator Hit. I think the first was at Williamsburg, Va. 

Dr. Freuirx. Williamsburg, Va. 

Senator Hiiu. Ever since that institution was established right up 
until the recent years, every year we spoke about it there has been a 
steady, constant climb in the admissions of people into the hospitals? 

Dr. Feirx. That is true, sir. 

I think that the records should show what is quite apparent to all 
of us who have been concerned with this problem: That this could 
not have come about had it not been for the kind of assistance we 
have gotten from the Congress in the promotion of research and 
assistance in the training of people. 

Something has happened and this is the one significant factor that 
is apparent to all, because up until 4 years ago the hospital population 
had been going up and up and up. 

The people through the Congress began to give us assistance, as 
you know, Mr. Chairman, because you were chairman of both our 
legislative and our appropriations subcommittees, some 16 years ago. 
It. took us about 14 years to tool up and to get moving as we are now. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, you started in a very modest w ay. 

Dr. Fetrx. That is correct, very modestly, sir. 

Senator Hityi. You have been at the Institute since it started, have 
you not? 

Dr. Feurx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hriu. You have grown up with the Institute? 

Dr. Frxrx. I have grown old with the Institute. 

Senator Hii. I know you have. You have grown up. 

Dr. Feirx. Yes, I have grown up with it, too, really have. I have 
learned a lot. 


TOTAL OUTPATIENTS FOR PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS 


Now, as I said, the number of admissions to these hospitals is still 
rising and despite many favorable developments the public health 
problems posed by mental and emotional disorders are still large and 
are pressing. Not only does the hospital figure indicate something, 
but in 1955, which is the last year for which we have complete figures, 
and we will have later figures shortly, there were 379,000 people in 
the United States seen in outpatient ‘clinics for psychiatric disorders. 
This is exclusive of private doctors’ offices, only in outpatient 
treatment. 
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That is a rate, I might say, of 230 per 100,000 population in the 
United States. These are people who, under new conditions of treat- 
ment and understanding of these diseases, are able to be handled 
outside of hospitals or have been able to be moved out of hospitals 
more quickly in order that they can have many of the benefits of a 
fuller life that we are trying to provide for them as well as for all of us. 

Senator Hitx. Of course, it has only been in very recent years, we 
have established this procedure. 

Dr. Fevix. That is correct. You may remember that in my original 
testimony before you when the Mental Health Act was being con- 
sidered before this committee, I pointed out that only 20 States in the 
United States had any kind of a mental health program except for 
the care of patients in hospitals. 

Today, all 50 of the States and the District of Columbia and the 
two territories have growing, vigorous, vital mental health programs, 
extramural as well as intramural. 

To help cope with these problems, the Institute has employed a dual 
approach in each of its major programs—attempting to find better 
ways of treating mental and emotional disorders which have already de- 
veloped and also attempting to develop effective preventive measures. 


ENLARGED SCOPE OF RESEARCH 


Mental health project grants, grants in psychopharmacology, pro- 
gram grants, and career investigator grants have significantly en- 
larged the scope of research supported by the Institute. More empha- 
sis has been placed on developmental grants in such important areas 
as juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, school mental health, and mental 
retardation. 

Biological and social scientists have become increasingly interested 
in doing mental health research and many other new types of investi- 
gators are being drawn into work in this field. 

The Institute’s intramural research work has likewise been broad- 
ened during the past few years. The Clinical Neuropharmacology 
Research Center located at St. Elizabeths Hospital permits the Insti- 
tute to study large populations of patients and to test therapeutics 
measures in a public mental hospital setting. The Institute is doing 
work on normal child development, patterns of family living, psychoso- 
matic mechanisms, and biological aspects of se hizophrenia. 

Other important areas of investigation include basic metabolic 
studies, intensive investigation of areas of the brain which control 
important aspects of human behavior, and fundamental studies of the 
chemistry of the body utilizing psychopharmacological substances as 
research tools. 


BIOCHEMICAL PROCESSES AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


During the past year, important progress was made in research 
which attempts to establish causal relationships between biochemical 
processes and mental disorders. Research done under the auspices 
of the National Institute of Mental Health has pioneered in the estab- 
lishment of better criteria on which to base such studies. The func- 
tions of various parts of the brain are being mapped by Institute 
grantees, and, for the first time, during the past year support has been 
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provided for a long-term program of combined behavioral, anatomical, 
and neurophysiological studies in “split-brain animals,” animals on 
which the brain is cut through in this frontal direction so that the 
connecting substances known as corpus callosum is set. 

New biochemical methods are being used to measure emotional 
aspects of behavior, and the Institute is supporting several studies on 
hereditary aspects of mental illness. 


TRAINING GRANTS PROGRAM 


The scope of the training grants program has also widened con- 
siderably during the last several years, and support for training has 
been extended to the basic biological, behavioral, and social sciences, 
as well as to more varied areas of psychology, psychiatry, and nursing 
and social work. 

There has been an increase in support of training for research as 
well as for clinical work. During the past year support of research 
training was broadened to include all four mental health disciplines. 
Also, a large proportion of awards for research training in the bio- 
logical sciences placed considerable emphasis on psychopharmacology. 
The Institute's psychiatric training program for general prac titioners 
was received enthusiastically by the medical profession. This train- 
ing activity is especially important since it is estimated that 90 percent 
of all psychiatric problems receiving medical attention are handled by 
the family physician. 


PSYCHIATRIC TRAINING IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


During the past year increased support was also given for psy- 
chiatric training in medical schools, nurse training centers, and grad- 
uate schools of social work. During the past year, Mr. Chairman, 
approximately 1,500 physicians received some orientation or post- 
graduate training in psychiatry to help them in the practice of their 
profession or of their specialty or in the general practice of medicine, 
in addition to which 185 physicians who were in practice in some area 
of medicine were awarded stipends and began full residency training 
in psychiatry, as this committee had instructed us to do in their ap- 
propriation last year. 

Senator Hruu. It is true, is it not, Doctor, in that connection, that 
in addition to those, the family physicians, so to speak, who are now 
receiving this training or have received training, in psychiatry, there 
is a tremendous i increase proportionately in the number of psye hia- 
trists in this country compared to what there were a few years ago? 

Dr. Friix. Yes, sir. 

TOTAL PSYCHIATRISTS 


When I first became a member of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation in 1935 there were slightly under 2,000 members. This in- 
cluded almost all psychiatrists in the country. I think after the 
membership list is voted upon by the membe ship in the early part of 
May at our annual meeting, there will be slightly more than 12,000 
members of this association, and this means nearly all the individual 
physicians specializing in the practice of psye hiatry. There are per- 
haps 300 to 500 additional psychiatrists in the country not members 
of the association. This is within a period of 25 years. 
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Senator Hriu. There has been that much of an increase? 

Dr. Fevix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Now, you speak of the meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association. You will become president of that associa- 
tion; is that not so? 

Dr. Feirx. That is correct, sir. I will be a little busy for 1 year. 

Senator Hiiu. In other words, from now on we not only have to 
call you Doctor but will have to call you Mr. President. 

Dr. Freirx. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am doubtful that I can answer 
to that term because I have been called Doctor so long that I am 
afraid that I could not answer to anything else. 

Senator Hitt. Anyway, I take great pride in the fact that you will 
shortly be president of this very fine and outstanding association, and 
I congratulate the association on its good wisdom. 

Dr. Feirx. Thank you, sir. I will convey your message to them. 

Senator Hinu. All right; you do that. 


STATE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Dr. Ferix. The technical and professional assistance provided by 
Institute staff and the financial help of Federal grants-in-aid have 
stimulated the development of more adequate State mental health 
programs. Technical assistance projects have been utilized by the 
Institute to help States strengthen their community mental health 
programs. Broad community-based programs are beginning to de- 
velop and there is greater recognition on the part of leaders in educa- 
tion, industry, and other important segments of the community of 
their responsibility for mental health work. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, I think mental health is really on the march in a con- 
structive way. 

The Institute’s activities in the field of alcoholism were markedly 
expanded during the past vear. 

Senator HiLty. You send the people back home and the local and 
State mental health institutions have an interest in this problem and 
an understanding of it and are being challenged, by the way, are they 
not, by this aspect? 

Dr. Feuix. That is true, sir. Not only that, but I think there is 
a concept beginning to be prevalent, and I hope it is, because many 
of us believe in it firmly, and that is that if it is at all possible to keep 
a patient out of a hospital he will do much better. This means we 
must develop, and are developing, much better, more effective, more 
broadly based community programs for the assistance of these patients. 


ALCOHOLISM PROGRAMS 


The 5-year grant to the North American Association on Alcoholism 
programs will open the way for a reexamination of the entire problem 
of alcoholism and permit a unified and impartial approach to this 
urgent and costly problem. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


At the request of Congress, the Institute, in collaboration with the 
Children’s Bureau, has conducted a study of the problem of juvenile 
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delinquency and has submitted a report which attempts to answer the 
question: What can and should be done in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency? 

The report includes both substantive and fiscal proposals for action. 
In the mental health project grants program, which supports studies 
aimed at developing new and improved methods for the care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of the mentally ill, special consideration has 
been given to projects which impinge on critical problem areas such 


as schizophrenia, alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, mental retarda- 
tion, and aging. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY SERVICE CENTER 


The Institute’s Psychopharmacology Service Center has helped to 
stimulate research by working with and providing technical and pro- 
fessional assistance to individual investigators and small groups of 
researchers focusing on specialized problems. 

The effectiveness of these efforts is evidenced by the increased 
amount of psychopharmacological research. During the past year, 
a contract was awarded to support work on the synthesis of certain 
indole derivatives to be used in basic research. Work is proceeding 
in three major areas: (1) evaluation of the clinical efficacy of drugs 
in treating psychiatric conditions; (2) development of better methods 
for testing drugs at the preclinical levels; and (3) intensive study of 
the biological mechanisms through which known psychoactive drugs 
produce their effects. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to give you a very brief summary of 
my prepared statement. I will be “happy to try to answer any ques- 
tions you or other members of the committee may have. 

Senator Hiity. The funds used out in the field that you have had 
in the past have been wisely expended and you have confirmed that 
by the facts and figures you have brought here today; is that true? 

Dr. Fexrx. I am convinced of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. You think the program should go forward and go 
forward at an accelerated pace, should it not? 

Dr. Feuix. I think that it should go forward. I think that the 
confidence that the Congress has placed in the program has been 
justified and I hope that the Congress will continue to feel that it is 
worthy of such support. 


WORK IN COLLABORATION WITH CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Senator Hrtt. Now you spoke of your work in collaboration with 
the Children’s Bureau. I note the House approved an increase of 
$60,000 for the Children’s Bureau for additional work, this work being 
in connection with your collaboration, the Mental Institute, and so on? 

Dr. Feix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrtu. You think that the $60,000 can be well expended for 
this purpose? 

Dr. Freirx. That was the portion of the appropriation which went 
to the Children’s Bureau, Mr. Chairman, and they are laying their 
plans to use that. Then there was $1 million of the appropriation 
passed by the House for the Institute of Mental Health which was 
earmarked for juvenile delinquency and we are laying our plans now 
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on how this will be expended, provided the appropriation becomes an 
act and is approved. 

Senator Hitt. But vou have no question in your own mind but 
that this additional $1 million could be wisely and well expended, 
have you? 

Dr. Freuix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hit. Is there anything else you would like to add, Doctor? 

Dr. Fenix. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. I have nothing else that I 
think I need to add. 

Senator Hitt. Well, vou have certainly brought us a splendid 
statement, one that has been very gratifying to hear. We want to 
thank vou and express our deep appreciation to you. 

Dr. Fettx. Thank you, sir. It is always a real privilege to appear 
before this committee. 1 can almost say it is a pleasure but testifying 
is never a pleasure at any time, but if it were possible this would 
approach it. Thank vou. 


NATIONAL Heart INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES WATT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL HEART 
INSTITUTE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEROY 
E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 


OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of the National Heart Act, 
[$62,237,000] $63,162,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appro- | 1961 budget | 1961 House 
priation estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate “ i , eaben $62, 237, 000 $63,162,000 | $71, 762, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings------.-.~-----| — 50, 000 | 0 0 
iE OE 55. tis onndheming ten iui | 62, 187, 000 63, 162, 000 71, 762, 000 
| 





Obligations by activities 





1960 appropriation 1961 budget 1961 House 
estimate allowance 
Description ec on i a 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions tions 
we } 
1, Grants: | | 
(a) Research projects__- : - /$36, 468, 000 $37,115, 000 |_- $43, 115, 000 
(b) Research fellowships - -- ale 2, 663, 000 | 2, 663, 000 . | 2, 763, 000 
(c) Training - -- amit ‘ 8, 679, 000 8. 588, 000 |__- | 10, 088, 000 
(d) State control progr rams__- ‘ 3, 125, 000 3, 125, 000 |__- 3, 475, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Research_ ---- 520 8, 006, 000 529 8, 359, 000 529 8, 359, 000 
(b) Review and approv: al of grants- 75 1, 091, 000 75 1, 152, 000 75 1, 202, 000 
(c) Training activities___- 5 20 185, 000 20 185, 000 | 20 185, O00 
(@d) Professional and technical j 
Se ae 146 | 1, 726, 000 146 | 1,729, 000 | 169 | , 329, 000 
(¢) Administration.................| 23 244, 000 23 246, 000 | 23 ae 000 


Total, obligations 784 | 62, 187,000 793 | 63, 162, 000 816 7, 762, 000 
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Ir Obligations by objects 
t | Object classification 1960 appro- | 1961 budget 1961 House 
j priation estimate allowance 
Total number of permanent positions helices tatee ae 784 793 816 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions silica cei 12 | 12 12 
‘“ Average number of all employees Se ag chuamaaisial 696 724 | 743 
¥ Number of employees at end of year aieelaend 739 758 | 782 
] | 01 Personal services__...._____- 2 - 3 ott celina ie $4, 793, 300 $4, 987, 900 $5, 114, 400 
| 02 Travel.__.-.- 2 ‘< ; : 284, 700 285, 200 | 315, 200 
03 Transportation of things - : ‘ ih saab 76, 400 76, 400 82, 400 
d 04 Communication services 2 . 75, 300 75, 300 76, 300 
05 Rents and utility services______- lneaciaes eacapahec sh ache 26, 300 26, 300 | 26, 800 
oO ; 06 Printing and reproduction hee eee 40, 000 | 40, 000 | 43, 000 
07 Other contractual services east ‘ deh ats coma 859, 900 758, 700 | 1, 058, 700 
Reimbursement to National Institutes of Health | 
ir management fund os 3, 794, 000 4,092, 000 | 4, 142, 000 
Reimbursement to Bureau of State Services manage- 
ig ment fund ‘ ake 77, 700 44, 000 44, 000 
id 08 Supplies and materials. ‘ aan 619, 200 | 621, 100 623, 700 
09 Equipment e : 3 sad ee atl 441, 100 477, 600 | 599, 900 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions " 51, 092, 200 51, 667, 800 59, 624, 500 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities , tea 500 500 500 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments : rani 28, 400 31, 200 | 32, 600 
. 
Subtotal___- 62, 209, 000 63, 184, 000 71, 784, 000 - 2 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges. Abe — 22, 000 — 22, 000 — 22, 000 :& 
_« 
; Total, obligations. _____- ‘ 62, 187, 000 63, 162, 000 71, 762, 000 3 
* - tccnstatilee j 
. 
Y : Summary of changes olf 
, _ —_—— = - = _ $$ 
iF 
Positions Amount 
1960 actual appropriation __- ; J ia ee anes 784 $62, 237, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings_._._........______- sian aioe shale — 50, 000 
. 1961 base us ‘ ce Seer i: 7R4 62, 187, 000 
cl, 1961 appropriation request. ___- att aes aes Ne ee 793 63, 162, 000 
Net change requested _ - = 3 Galsicose hie ae ial +9 | +975, 000 
Sse i 
e 
000 } 
Le 
O00 
- ' 
, 
at ' 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


1961 budget estimate 1961 House allowance 
| Positions Amount Positions Amount 
Dex renses 
1 less day of pay (262 days in 1960, 261 days in 19461 $10. 500 $10, 500 
Nonrecurring cost of adjustment of project period 
starting dates for training grants 91, 000 
Rednuetion in other objects and reimbursement to 
Bureau of State Services management fund . 170, 700 35, 300 
Subtotal, decreases 272, 200 £5, 800 
Increases 
For mandatory items 
Annnialization of 56 new positions authorized in 
1960 for part of year (1960—Authorized for 60 
percent of year 168, 100 168, 100 
Increased FIC A costs 2, 600 2, 600 
Employee health insurance on existing po- 
sitions . 29, 000 29, 000 
Increased employment 500 | 500 
Increase in gerontology laboratory; a transfer in 
the estimates of activities previously sup 
ported by mental health 5 50, 000 5 | 50, 000 
Subtotal, mandatory increases - -- 5 250, 200 5 250, 200 
For program items 
Research projects in arteriosclerosis, hyper 
tension, and other heart diseases. _. ; 603, 000 5 6, 647, 000 
Fullindirect costs for research projects awarded 
on or after Jan. 1, 1961_- 44, 000 
Research fellowship awards at the senior level 
in clinical areas - 100, 000 
Training programs in cardiovascular areas 317, 000 


Net increase of adjustment of project period 


starting dates for training grants 4 1, 092, 000 
Expansion of surgical studies in direct research 4 52, 000 4 52, 000 
Expansion of professional and technical assist- 

ance to States - 23 464, 600 
Increase in grants for State control programs 350, 000 
Net change in reimbursement to National In- 

stitutes of Health management fund ; 298, 000 348, 000 

Subtotal, program increases-_.-......-...------ 4 997, 000 27 9, 370, 600 

Total, changes requested... -_--- bea 9 975, 000 32 9, 575, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1(a). Research projects 

The full amount requested of $37,115,000 was allowed by the House and an 
increase of $6 million was provided for additional research projects. The increase 
proposed would be used for research grants in the areas of arteriosclerosis, hyper- 
tension, rheumatic heart disease, heart failure, and other categories. A portion of 
the increase would be used in the development of cardiovascular research centers. 
The total of $43,115,000 is an increase of $6,647,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 


Activity No. 1(b). Research fellowships 

The full amount requested of $2,663,000 was allowed by the House, and an 
additional amount of $100,000 was recommended for support of research fellow- 
ship awards at the senior level in clinical fields. 
Activity No. 1(c). Training 

The full amount requested of $8,588,000 was allowed by the House, and an 
additional amount of $1,500,000 was recommended for support of training pro- 
grams in fields concerned with the study, prevention, and treatment of cardio- 
vascular disease including $1,183,000 to further adjust the starting dates of these 
grants to gear them to the academic year of the recipient institutions. 


Activity No. 1(d). State control programs 

The full amount requested of $3,125,000 was allowed by the House, and an 
additional amount of $350,000 was provided for expansion of State programs for 
the application of knowledge and extension of these programs to localities within 
the States, and for improvement of community services for heart disease patientss 
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Activity No. 2(b). Review and approval of grants 

The full amount requested of $1,152,000 and 75 positions was allowed by the 
House, and an additional amount of $50,000 was provided in connection with 
grant program increases. This is an increase of $111,000 over the 1960 appro- 
priation. 


Activity No. 2(d). Professional and technical assistance 

The full amount requested of $1,729,000 and 146 positions was allowed by the 
House, and an additional amount of $600,000 and 23 positions was recommended 
in support of consultative services, for expansion of programs in fluorescent anti- 
body technique application, and to assist in development of community service 
programs in strokes, coronary artery disease, and congestive heart failure. This is 
an increase of $603,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 

As indicated by the Secretary, the increases recommended by the House over 
the President’s budget are inconsistent with administration policy. Accordingly, 
it is proposed that the increases be eliminated and that return to the amounts 
carried in the President’s budget be recommended by the Senate. 


Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for heart disease control 


State or territory 


1959 
allocations 


1960 
allocations 





Estimated 
1961 
allocations 











Alabama $54, 200 | , 100 $72, 300 

Alaska 11, 900 , 200 26, 800 

Arizona_. 20, 200 ), 900 37, 100 

Arkansas 36, 500 , 100 52, 800 

California 109, 700 , 900 139, 400 

Colorado 24, 400 , 600 41, 000 

Connecticut. 24, 200 , 200 | 41, 600 

Delaware 12, 200 , 500 | 27, 500 

District of Columbia 15, 200 800 30, 800 

Florida. _- mia % 50, 400 3, 700 76, 200 

Georgia_- 56, 500 , 300 | 76, 400 

Hawaii 14, 500 500 | 30, 900 

Idaho 15, 800 , 800 | 31, 700 

Illinois 80, 000 5, 200 | 107, 200 

Indiana 48, 700 ‘8, 700 69, 400 

Iowa 37, 100 5,900 | 54, 900 

Kansas 29, 700 47, 100 46, 700 

Kentucky - 48, 500 68, 400 68, 600 

Louisiana_- 46, 300 65, 400 64, 800 

Maine | 19, 000 | f 35, 000 

Maryland 32, 900 51, 800 

Massachusetts 48, 200 67, 000 

Michigan 70, 400 95, 500 

Minnesota 41, 500 60, 300 

Mississippi 47, 600 65, 800 

Missouri 48, 600 66, 800 

Montana. ----- 15, 100 31,000 

Nebraska 23, 700 40, 000 

Nevada__- 11, 100 | ‘ 

New Hampshire-- 14, 600 

New Jersey ------ ond 49, 700 

New Mexico--- 18, 400 

New York be wtiaeetnsas 126, 0CO | 

North Carolina. 68, 800 

North Dakota. -- 16, 900 

Ohio ; See 82, 700 

Oklahoma. - -- ( ta deawdes 34, 000 

Oregon . 24, 800 

Pennsylvania 104, €00 

Rhode Island_ tie 16, 500 

South Carolina 43, 100 

South Dakota- ----- 17, 500 

Tennessee - - - 54, 400 

Texas__- 102, 100 | 

Utah. ‘ : 17, 900 | 

Vermont___. 13, 000 

Virginia. _.__- 7 49, 200 

Washington . 31, 600 

West Virginia_---__- # 33, 500 | 

Wisconsin 44, 500 

Wyoming 11, 900 

RN tt et ies Se, eer 3, 800 

Puerto Rico PELE TEIE I LO LI IO ECE PLES 49, 000 

Wirein TalemGs so tcc nknctaneet ce 2, 400 , 000 
PONG: coset SS tide 2i Cee Sa 2, 125. 3, 125,000 | 3, 125, 000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Watt, we are always glad to have you, and it 
is certainly a pleasure to have you with us today and you may proceed 


in your Own way. 
Dr. Warr. Thank you, Senator Hill. I have submitted a prepared 


statement for the record, sir. 
Senator Hitu. Yes; your statement will be inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Director, NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
on NationaL Heart INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this year has been one of sub- 
stantial progress toward achievement of the program goals of the National 
Ileart Institute. Advances have been registered along every front from basic 
laboratory work to practical clinical application. 

The past few years have seen many important developments which, in them- 
selves, provide evidence of the fruitfulness of the Institute’s approach to the 
eardiovascular diseases. Some of these have, in addition, culminated in program 
efforts which appear to offer much future promise. In the Heart Institute’s 
intramural research, for example, the development of a sensitive detection de 
vice for gas chromatography is enabling much research relating to fats and 
atherosclerosis that was not previously possible. Similarly, basic investigations 
on serotonin and norepinephrine, leading to the knowledge that inhibition of 
the enzyme, monoamine oxidase, can produce marked lowering of blood pressure, 
has opened a new area of research in hypertension. The capacity use of patient 
beds allotted to the Heart Institute in the Clinical Center is another instance of 
research program development, permitting a chain of integrated studies through- 
out the range of medical investigation from laboratory exploration to clinical 
testing in humans. In each of the other major areas of the Institute’s total 
program—support of research, training, and application of knowledge—corre- 
spondingly significant developments have occurred. This statement will present 
for the committee some of the recent achievements and activities in the strength- 
ened effort against heart and blood vessel diseases. 


PRESENT STATUS OF HEART DISEASE 


Diseases of the cardiovascular system took 893,489 lives in 1958. Arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease, the component which includes coronary disease or “heart 
attacks,” accounted for over half of the total—461,373 deaths. Cerebrovascular 
lesions, including strokes and other blood vessel disease in the brain, was second 
in numerical importance with 190,758 deaths. Hypertension, with or without 
accompanying heart disease, accounted for 87,732. The rank order of mortality 
for other sizable components of the cardiovascular category was: nonrheumatic 
ehronic endocarditis and other heart muscle degeneration—58,595; general 
arteriosclerosis—34,443; and rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease— 
18,796. 

The death rate for diseases of the cardiovascular system has increased some- 
what in the last 9 years, from 485 per 100,000 population in 1949 to 516 in 1958. 
It is revealing in this connection. however, to compare the rates for the various 
components of the cardiovascular category for these 2 years. Death rates for 
rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease, for nonrheumatic endocarditis 
and other myocardial degeneration, and for hypertension—all showed declines in 
1958 from 1949. The rates for general arteriosclerosis remained about the same. 
But the rates for the two largest components—arteriosclerotic heart disease and 
cerebrovascular lesions—were both higher for 1958 than for 1949. The death 
rate for arteriosclerotic heart disease climbed over 30 percent from 201 per 
100,000 population in 1949 to 266 in 1958. 


HEART INSTITUTE RESEARCH 


The National Heart Institute is engaged in research directed at understanding 
the life processes in which cardiovascular disease is rooted as well as research 
aimed at controlling .these disorders. Biological science has the same kind. of 
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relationship to clinical medicine and its devices for healing that physical science 
has to engineering and its devices for construction and destruction—the relation- 
ship of any science to the technology it supports. The technology is dependent 
upon and inseparable from its supporting science. 

Although the Heart Institute exists to gain control of cardiovascular disease, 
and conventional reporting practices dictate communication to the nonscientific 
public in terms of this vitally useful goal, scientific research which is concerned 
only with knowledge is the necessary means to that useful goal. There must 
be an awareness of the means as well as the ends for a sound image of the way 
progress in medical research is made. 

Our hope of understanding the causes of the great cardiovascular diseases 
that are our chief cause of death rests upon gaining insight into the basic bio- 
chemical and physiological processes among which these disorders arise. Our 
understanding of the causes of cardiovascular disease is limited by our limited 
understanding of these basic phenomena. 

One of the primary objectives of the intramural research program has therefore 
been to gain a more effective understanding of these phenomena. Important 
progress has been made during 1959 in this purely scientific (knowledge-seeking) 
effort. Pursued freely in cooperation with the practical and humanitarian inter- 
ests of the physician in disease, augumented by a normal spirit of competition, 
curiosity concerning basic phenomena is exploited for the conquest of disease. 
The research environment of the Heart Institute is maintained in accordance with 
this concept. 


Arteriosclerosis 


Because of its high degree of association with abnormalities of blood fats, and 
because it is characterized by the excessive deposition of fatty substances in 
blood vessel walls, arteriosclerosis seems to be due largely to abnormal disposi- 
tion of fats in the body. The progress which has been made in intramural re- 
search during 1959 has been largely in improved understanding of the hor- 
mones, protein structures, enzymes, and physiologic mechanisms that are in- 
volved in the storage, transport, and utilization of fatty substances. 

Earlier studies at this Institute led to the realization that the well-known 
hormone, adrenalin, is involved in the normal mobilization of stored fat into the 
blood to sustain life processes during emergencies. The extension of these 
studies during 1959 has shown that excess adrenalin, acting in concert with 
cortisone, another hormone from the adrenal gland, can cause a striking in- 
crease in the cholesterol-bearing lipoproteins in the blood. Adrenalin is the 
chemical through which emotional excitement is normally expressed in the tissues 
(the “chemical analog of emotional stress’), and both adrenalin and cortisone 
secretion increase in subjects exposed to physical and emotional stresses. The 
rise in blood cholesterol that occurs in response to these hormones is comparable 
to the rise in blood cholesterol seen in men exposed to various occupational 
stresses. The discovery of a pattern of “stress” hormones that seems to link 
nervous tension with fat transport and utilization suggests a plausible and use- 
ful concept of how the body may translate high tension living into high blood 
cholesterol. 

Several methods have been developed for lowering the blood cholesterol level 
by restriction and appropriate supplementation of the diet or by the administra- 
tion of certain drugs which inhibit the synthesis of cholesterol in the body. It 
is important, however, to realize that the exact mechanism by which the blood 
cholesterol is lowered is not understood in any of these instances, and it may 
be that the lowering of the blood cholesterol by such abnormal means may be 
more harmful than beneficial. For instance. in the case of two drugs which 
had been shown to lower blood cholesterol and which had advanced to the stage 
of trial in man, the blood cholesterol was lowered but the lowering was asso- 
ciated with accumulation in the blood of abnormal substances closely related to 
cholesterol. One of these drugs has been recently and widely introduced for 
clinical trial as an experimental drug for reducing the blood cholesterol. 
Studies in the Heart Institute have shown that although the blood cholesterol 
is, indeed, lowered, the immediate chemical precursor of cholesterol, normally 
absent from the blood, appears in appreciable amounts. Whether this substance 
1S any more or less likely than cholesterol to produce the artery-clogging lesions 
of atherosclerosis is uncertain, and the possible other effects of this abnormal 
sterol remain to be determined. Such findings, however, point up a major ques- 
tion with regard to lowering of blood cholesterol—should an attempt be made 
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to lower the level by a direct approach or is it essential to learn why the blood 
cholesterol is high in those prone to develop atherosclerosis and direct the 
attack at the underlying cause? The further problems which may be produced 
by lowering the blood cholesterol remain to be determined, but certainly the 
answers lie in a more complete understanding of the many functions of 
cholesterol in the body—especially its role in the intricate protein vehicles (the 
lipoproteins) that carry the fatty acid energy of food to storage or consumption 
in the tissues, its role in the maintenance of cell structure and its behavior as 
a precursor for vital hormones. 

The relatively recent finding that the transport of saturated fatty acids, such 
as those of animal origin, seems to require the mobilization of more cholesterol 
than the transport of the unsaturated ones of vegetable origin has directed 
attention. to the problem of the specific fatty acid composition of food and body 
fats. The differentiation among different fats with regard to the identity of 
their fatty acids has hitherto received relatively little attention because of a 
lack of analytical tools for separating and quantifying them as well as a failure 
to appreciate the possible importance of such differentiation. Each fat molecule 
contains three fatty acids, each of which has as its backbone a long chain of 
earbon atoms. The carbon chain may vary in length from 10 to 12 atoms to 
more than twice that number and may contain “double bonds” (points of un- 
saturation) at as many as three points. There are therefore many combinations 
and permutations and the identity of a fat can be clear only when its fatty acid 
composition is known. The recent introduction of an instrument known as the 
gas chromatograph brought within the realm of feasibility the separation and 
measurement of the exact composition of fats. The method has required con- 
siderable adaptation which has been achieved through the cooperative efforts of 
a number of groups and to which teams in the Heart Institute have made im- 
portant contributions. Chemists in the Laboratory of the Chemistry of Natural 
Products have made technical advances in the procedures and materials used 
for the fractionation of several types of fats of medical interest. The methods 
for measuring infinitesimal quantities of materials derived from the separation 
process have been improved and increased some tenfold in sensitivity by the 
design, in the NHI Laboratory of Technical Development, of a radio frequency 
discharge detector capable of accurately quantifying amounts measured in 
billionths of an ounce. The application of these techniques will make it pos- 
sible to study the members of the heterogeneous class of fats as individual 
substances, which may well behave in quite individual fashion. 


Hypertension 

In the Heart Institute, as elsewhere, the research on hypertension has two 
aims. One is to clarify the mechanisms by which blood pressure is regulated and 
the nature of the disturbances of this regulation in hypertension. The other is 
the direct development of drugs and other devices for lowering high blood 
pressure and reducing its threat to the individual who has developed symptoms of 
hypertension. 

Although in recent years there have been considerable improvements in the 
drug treatment of hypertension with an appreciable brightening of the outlook 
for the average patient with the disease, the fundamental causes of this wide- 
spread disease are largely unknown. Because hypertension of any degree in- 
creases the risk of arteriosclerosis and coronary artery disease, there is, beyond 
the continued improvemeat in the effectiveness of drugs, a real need for preven- 
tive as well as ameliorative measures. ‘Treatment with any drug requires that 
the physician balance against the anticipated benefits the possibility of undesir- 
able effects. In the management of hypertension the fact that most of the avail- 
able drugs fail far short of ideal means that many patients are considered not 
sufficiently ill to require drug therapy. As the drugs are improved not only will 
the more severely hypertensive individuals be more effectively treated, but more 
of those patients with lesser elevations of blood pressure can be expected to come 
under control before there is further advance in the disturbance. 

Although there is always the possibility of turning up a useful drug through 
the random testing of chemical compounds for their effects on the condition or 
variable to be treated, such procedures have an extremely low efficiency. Much 
more is to be expected, when the tield can be narrowed, through an understand- 
ing of specific mechanisms, to compounds of a specific chemical type and aimed 
at affecting a specific biochemical mechanism for which the requirements can be 
determined. In this regard, the discovery of one series after another of drugs 
which lower blood pressure has been largely dependent upon our understanding 
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of the nervous, hormonal, and muscular components in the maintenance of blood 
pressure. It is illustrative of the importance of this more rational approach 
that two promising groups of compounds, recently developed in considerable 
measure through the efforts of Heart Institute investigators have, under the 
usual conditions for screening, no blood-pressure-lowering activity in animal 
tests. Yet both have important effects in patients with hypertension. 

Most of the currently used antihypertensive drugs exert their effects on regu- 
latory systems which had been recognized and at least partially elucidated before 
the possibility of manipulating them for the management of hypertension had 
even been considered. The control of the caliber of blood vessels by the activities 
of the autonomic nervous system has been known for many years and the surgical 
interruption of these nervous pathways by the procedure known as sympathec- 
tomy was one of the earliest procedures aimed at the treatment of hypertension. 
It then became possible to accomplish the same effect with drugs which paralyze 
the autonomic nervous system. The chemical structure necessary for such activ- 
ity is now well known and a number of sueh substances are in general use. The 
many undesirable effects of paralyzing the sympathetic nervous pathways has 
prompted a continued search for drugs with more specific effects. Since the 
autonomic nervous system includes two subdivisions, the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic, and since only the sympathetic is involved in maintaining the blood 
pressure, it was highly significant that the impulses in the sympathetic system 
are transferred to their target organs by the release of the hormone noradrenalin. 
Thus, by impairing the synthesis or destruction of this hormone, it might be 
possible to modify the transmission of sympathetic nervous activity. Again 
falling back on basic information acquired earlier, in considerable part through 
the efforts of Heart Institute biochemists, it was possible to consider the various 
chemical steps at which the synthesis or destruction of noradrenalin might be 
inhibited. Trial of such compounds has shown that they, indeed, do lower the 
blood pressure in hypertension. One group is that of the monoamine oxidase 
inhibitors, which interfere with the enzyme responsible for destroying noradren- 
alin and other chemically related substances at nerve endings and which have 
gained wide use in psychiatry as “psychic energizers.” Trial of one of these 
compounds in hypertension revealed a very high degree of activity and freedom 
from the usual side effects of autonomic nervous system blockers. Unfortunately 
the appearance of another serious side effect—impairment of vision—has elimi- 
nated this particular compound from further use. But the knowledge that such 
inhibitors can be used for lowering blood pressure makes possible the synthesis 
of a variety of compounds with similar inhibitory activity which may not have 
this side effect. 

Meanwhile studies are continuing in the quest of other drugs which modify 
the production in the body of amines, the family of highly active substances of 
which adrenalin is a member. 


Congestive heart failure 

Congestive heart failure is the group of disturbances which result when the 
heart is no longer able to meet the demands placed upon it for maintaining an 
adequate circulation to the tissues. It is the end result common to all of those 
cardiovascular diseases which place an increased load upon the heart. For 
many years, the fundamental steps in the response of the heart to load have 
been formulated in accord with Starling’s law of the heart. This law describes 
the behavior of the heart as its filling pressure is modified—stating that, as 
filling pressure is increased, the heart muscle fibers lengthen, and as the fibers 
lengthen, the heart’s output with each beat increases. However, as the lengthen- 
ing of the fibers increases, a point of diminishing returns is reached beyond 
which further lengthening leads to decreases rather than increases in output. 
This turning point where the relationship between filling pressure and output 
becomes inverted represents the onset of heart failure. 

Findings in the Laboratory of Cardiovascular Physiology during 1959 modify 
and greatly extend Starling’s classic law of the heart. These physiological 
studies were aimed at learning how the performance of the heart as a pump is 
changed to meet the demands of the tissues for blood and how these demands 
are communicated to the heart. 

These studies have provided a unified concept of the basic control of cardiac 
output by the autonomic nervous system overlying and integrated with the in- 
trinsic responses of the heart muscle described by Starling’s law. The experi- 
ments have shown that impulses from the sympathetic (adrenalin-transmitting) 
part of the autonomic system can greatly increase heart work even when filling 
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pressure and fiber length remain unchanged. Changes in pressure in certain of 
the major blood vessels of the circulation are monitored by nervous receptors, 
and signals are transmitted to the heart via the sympathetic nerves. In response 
to such signals the contractile, pumping force of the heart muscle and along with 
it the heart’s output of blood are increased or decreased so as to keep pressure 
and flow to vital organs at the desired level. The relationship between filling 
pressure and output described by Starling’s law is thus adjusted upward or 
downward through automatic nervous controls in accord with the needs of the 
body. Thus, in considering the factors that contribute to the regulation of 
heart output (and that might usefully be controlled in heart disease and failure) 
therapeutics will have another important component—sympathetiec nervous 
activity and its equivalent, adrenalin release—to manipulate. 

Another important line of scientific discovery has to do with the mechanisms 
by which the balance of sodium and potassium ions is maintained across cell 
membranes. This balance governs the fluid volume not only of the individual 
cell but, through its operation in the kidney, controls the volume of the blood 
and the spaces between cells. The contraction of muscle, the conduction of nerve 
impulse—in fact the life of every cell—depends on the performance of poorly 
understood mechanisms by which sodium and potassium ions are transported 
across cell membranes. Only in the last few years has it been recognized that 
the action of digitalis in modifying heart action, used empirically in treatment 
for several hundred years, is due to its effect on these ion-transporting mechanisms. 

Some of these ion transport mechanisms, particularly in the kidney, are 
controlled by hormones. Aldosterone, a steroid from the cortex of the adrenal 
glands, causes the kidneys to withhold sodium, and consequently water, from 
the urine. Without this salt-retaining hormonal activity, excessive urinary loss 
of salt and water, and eventually death, result. But in persons with the edema 
of heart, kidney, and liver disease, an excess of aldosterone is secreted. In- 
stitute research therefore includes a major effort directed at studying the 
mechanisms that regulate aldosterone secretion from the adrenal cortex. 

During 1959, evidence was obtained by NIH physiologists that still another 
hormone appears in the blood to stimulate aldosterone secretion during con- 
gestive heart failure. Further steps are being taken to determine the nature 
and source of this new hormone. At present it seems most probably to originate 
in a brain structure—possibly closely related to the pituitary gland. Each link 
exposed by scientific inquiry, in the chain of events leading to abnormal sodium 
retention exposes another point for clinical attack on the problem of cardiac 
edema. 

RESEARCH GRANTS 


Methods of treatment and means of prevention of cardiovascular diseases 
have been improved during the past year through research supported by grants 
from the National Heart Institute. Some of these accomplishments, and the 
avenues of investigation being used, are described below. 


Arteriosclerosis 


Research workers in the field of arteriosclerosis, and coronary heart disease 
in particular, are pursuing the answers to such cogent questions as: What 
dietary recommendations can the medical profession make to patients who have 
coronary disease? Can a practical food pattern be developed for the whole 
population that will be effective in reducing serum cholesterol levels and main- 
taining them at lowered levels to decrease the risk of coronary heart disease? 
What is the effect of ‘‘stress’” on the development of the disease? 

It is generally agreed that blood lipids are deeply implicated in atherosclerosis, 
Studies are being made of the hows and whys of their action on arteries. A 
feeding experiment in man indicates that two highly unsaturated dietary fats— 
one poor in essential fatty acids and sterols and the other rich in these two 
factors—have similar effects on human serum lipid levels, implying that the 
unsaturation of dietary fat rather than its content of essential fatty acids and 
sterols is important in lowering serum lipids. Another study of patients main- 
tained on a fat-free diet long enouvh to reduce plasma lipid levels to a plateau 
shows that the further lowering of plasma lipids is due to the addition of un- 
saturated fat to the diet rather than to the subtraction of other materials. 

Big strides are being made in development of technical devices and procedures 
for the separation and analysis of biologically important fatty acids. For ex- 
ample, in gas chromatography, by which fats may be analyzed with unpreced- 
ented sensitivity, capillary columns are found to possess an efficiency exceeding 
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that of conventional columns by several hundred percent. Availability of such 
methods should bring forth new information on the role of these fatty acids in 
health and disease. 

The stress imposed upon man in his quest for economic or social “success” 
may be playing havoc with his health. A study of a group of patients with 
clinical evidence of coronary artery disease suggests that circumstances inter- 
preted by the patients as stressful elevated the serum cholesterol level, when 
diet and exercise were held constant. 

A variety of drugs has evolved for use in arteriosclerotic disease, but their 
value in man is not yet established. Soy phosphatides produce promising re 
sults in atheromatous rabbits. A pituitary hormone appears to stimulate 
mobilization of fat from adipose tissue. The quest for drugs which will lower 
serum cholesterol is engaging the attention of many investigators. Use of 
nicotinic acid for this purpose has produced conflicting results, and additional 
controlled studies are indicated. This substance is also reported to promote 
fibrinolytic activity and is being studied for use in the therapy of thrombo- 
embolic diseases. Consistent lowering of serum cholesterol levels following 
oral administration of neomycin—an antibiotic—is reported. 

Hypertension 

Although elevation of arterial blood pressure is the basic attribute of all 
forms of hypertension, the etiology of the various clinical types remains un- 
certain. “Essential” hypertension and the hypertension that results from cer- 
tain kidney diseases, for example, may be unrelated so far as causation is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, it is possible that such secondary hypertension 
tends to occur chiefly in persons who are highly susceptible to the “essential” 
type of hypertension. Studies are underway to clarify these points. One in 
particular is aimed at ascertaining the occurrence of hypertension among rela- 
tives of known hypertensives, to study the physiological, socio-economic, and 
environmental characteristics of individuals in whom hypertension has or has 
not developed, and ultimately to determine the effect of familial factors which 
will throw some light on the comparative roles of inherited and acquired factors 
in the pathogenesis of hypertension. 

Disability and death due to hypertension are often more closely linked to 
atherosclerosis than to an elevation of arterial pressure per se. The experi- 
mental production of hypertension, the effects of dietary abnormalities, kidney 
removal, and the use of kidney transplants in animals are methods being used 
to study the relationship between increases of blood pressure and the tendency 
to arteriosclerosis. 

A host of drugs for the alleviation of high blood pressure are being evaluated 
for clinical use. Their mechanisms and sites of action are being determined 
in animals by intricate techniques whereby central and peripheral activity 
“an be distinguished, prior to therapeutic use in patients. 


Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease 


Investigations into the chain of events leading to rheumatic fever have solidi- 
fied the concept that it usually follows group A streptococcal infections. But 
the mechanisms by which the disease is initiated, the immunologic processes 
involved, the roles of environmental factors and of genetic tendency still beg 
for clarification. Preliminary data from a study of streptococcal infection 
among school children indicate that live streptococcal bacteria can be cultured 
from throat swabs of a large percentage of children during the school year. 
But the rate of clinically manifest streptococcal infection has remained rela- 
tively low. The significance of the positive cultures is being intensively studied 
by addition of serologic techniques to aid in the diagnosis of streptococcal 
illness and to detect the presence of coincident viral respiratory illnesses, for 
any viral-bacterial relationships that might bear on the virulence of streptococ- 
cal infection. Various types of drugs are being evaluated in the prevention 
and treatment of rheumatic fever. The use of intramuscular injections of 
penicillin in a 3-year study of prophylactic methods proved more effective 
than either oral penicillin or sulfadiazine. The current studies will be ex- 
panded to verify dose relationships. 

A direct approach to the correction of heart damage due to rheumatic heart 
disease is the replacement of diseased aortic and mitral valves by better and 
safer prosthetic ones with moving leaflets. But the problems of adequate 
position and anchorage of artificial valves remain troublesome. 
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Surgery 

In addition to the advances in surgery cited elsewhere, there is an active 
search for better methods of arresting and reviving the heart in conjunction 
with open heart surgery, such as the use of various combinations of drugs, 
perfusion of the heart with oxygenated and decalcified blood, or perfusion with 
cooled blood. Recent findings indicate that the inclusion of devices for cooling 
body tissues (hypothermia) extends the time the surgeon has to work within the 
heart beyond the periods allowed by cardiac arrest or extracorporeal circulation 
alone. The requirement for large volumes of blood during open heart surgery 
may be reduced as a result of the experimental findings that perfusion of only 
a few vital organs rather than the entire body is sufficient to permit complete 
recovery after circulatory arrest even for periods longer than an hour. Par- 
ticularly encouraging in the field of tissue and organ transplantation is the 
apparently successful transplantation of a kidney between fraternal (not iden- 
tical) twins. This constitutes a major advance in terms of the forbidding prob- 
lem of the “host rejection” response to genetically different tissues. 


Cerebrovascular disease 

The application of X-ray methods for visualizing the blood supply to the 
brain in cerebrovascular disease has shown a high frequency of blocked flow in 
such surgically accessible vessels as the arteries in the upper chest and neck. 

A large-scale study is underway for the selection of operable patients in the 
hope of averting in such individuals the progress of occlusive disease that may 
lead to strokes. Investigations are also seeking a means to prevent the throm- 
bosis of small blood vessels in the skull following surgery, without the use of 
hazardous anticoagulants. If this is successful, it may have application to other 
small blood vessels of the body as well, such as the coronary arteries. Nutritional 
factors are being studied for their effect on cerebral function as they are for their 
effect on arteriosclerosis. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPECIAL AREAS 
Epidemiology 


Because of the multitude of factors which may be related to the develop- 
ment and course of cardiovascular disease, an approach which studies the various 
factors as they naturally occur in population groups offers unique promise. 
Several factors in our mode of life are suspect, including mental stress, physical 
activity, smoking habits, and diet. These are not easily measured, and associa- 
tions with disease do not necessarily indicate cause and effect relationships. 

Studies are being done among unique racial groups, with similar ethnic origin, 
cultural background, dietary habits, and geographic location, to determine any 
possible correlation with the incidence of cardiovascular disease. One 7-year 
study on 1,800 men to determine the incidence of coronary heart disease in 
relation to various biological and social factors indicates that among white males 
significant differences occur according to relative weight, blood pressure levels, 
serum cholesterol levels, and family history of heart disease. No differences 
in incidence were observed according to physical activity of the job class (pro- 
fessional, clerical, unskilled laborer), or to economic status. Another study in 
progress, on the epidemiology of congenital heart disease, is pursuing various 
lines: The relationship to meteorologic conditions, radiologic fallout, pregnancy 
histories, blood types of children and mothers, virus content of serum and heart 
tissue, race, ethnic origin, income, education, and housing. 


Blood coagulation and thrombolysis 


The clinical problems presented by blood coagulation disturbances are fre- 
quent, challenging and extensive, including the lifelong difficulties of the hemo- 
philiac (bleeder), gangrenous states in the limbs of the body due to obstruction 
of blood vessels, severe paralytic strokes caused by cerebrovascular occlusion 
and sudden death due to coronary thrombosis or pulmonary embolism. In 
studies on bleeding disorders due to the decreased amount of a clotting factor in 
the blood, attempts are being made to isolate the necessary factor from sources 
of normal blood plasma and to test its ability to remedy the defect. The co- 
agulation disturbances associated with arteriosclerosis are the subject of con- 
siderable research activity in order to elucidate the factors that increase blood 
coagulability and impair clot dissolution and also to develop means of preventing 
or counteracting these disturbances... A system recently devised for observ- 
ing coagulation in flowing human blood should make further important studies 
possible. In the area of anticoagulant drugs, the definitive characterisation of 
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an antithrombin isolated from blood now seems possible. Several substances 
under study are reported to have potential for counteracting the danger which 
might result from excessive anticoagulant levels in the blood. 

In addition to these studies concerning the prevention of clotting, research 
is actively continuing on the factors involved in thrombolysis, the dissolution 
of clots. For example, investigators are attempting to isolate thrombolytic 
agents from natural sources such as soil fungi. Plasmin, an enzyme normally 
occurring in blood, has been used to dissolve blood clots experimentally produced 
in the coronary arteries of test animals. New knowledge is also being gained 
about a number of substances, such as streptokinase, that promote clot lysis by 
increasing the production of active plasmin in the body. The development of 
a practical method for the use of streptokinase on patients with occlusive blood 
vessel clots is under investigation. 


Drug research 


In the search for improved methods for the treatment of cardiovascular dis- 
eases, research effort will focus on the evaluation of new drugs as well as the 
testing of known pharmaceuticals under new experimental and clinical condi- 
tions. In addition to the studies on drugs discussed in relation to arteriosclero- 
sis, other workers in this field are investigating the use of hormones such as a 
synthetic compound related to estrogen that decreases serum cholesterol and has 
little or no feminizing power in males, the value of purified blood components in 
regulating the formation and lysis of clots that can occlude blood vessels, and 
in connection with arterial surgery, the identification of various chemicals that 
“an adhere to the inner surface of the arterial wall and minimize clot formation. 

Clinical trials of a new drug, guanethidine, indicate its ability to reduce blood 
pressure in renal and essential hypertension without the side effects accom- 
panying other commonly used agents. Other advances in cardiovascular drug 
research that show promise include a compound that may be clinically useful 
in treating disturbances in the rhythmical contractions of the heart and the 
isolation and testing of plant substances of potential value for patients with 
heart failure. 

Progress is being made by the Heart Institute in developing a broad program 
of drug development. Contacts with the pharmaceutical industry as a whole 
were initiated through the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, a national 
organization whose medical section has established a subcommittee on cardio- 
vascular agents. Partly through the work of the subcommittee and partly 
through the initiative of individual firms, direct relationships have been de- 
veloped between the Heart Institute and at least 20 pharmaceutical houses. A 
National Heart Institute sponsored meeting on standards and standardization 
of methods needed for the orderly development of new cardiovascular drugs was 
held in January of this year. More than a dozen pharmaceutical firms were 
represented at this conference. 


Primate centers 


The need for national facilities for cardiovascular research on subhuman 
primates has been of major concern. Provision by the Congress of funds for 
this purpose has enabled steps to be taken toward the establishment of two 
centers. Thirteen possible sites in various parts of the country were visited by 
a special committee of the National Advisory Heart Council and a number of 
these were judged to have sufficient local interest and center possibilities. Ten 
were applications reviewed by the National Advisory Committee on Primates 
and presented to the National Advisory Heart Council for consideration at its 
March meeting. Recommendations resulting from the Council meeting are now 
being followed up. 


International activities 


A small number of research grants have been made to investigators to other 
countries. Also, this year the Heart Institute awarded its first training grant 
to a foreign scientist—a Danish world authority on ion transport across cell 
membranes. This training program has attracted many young researchers from 
other countries as well as the United States. 

The support of conferences, both national and international, on matters of 
significance to cardiovascular disease has continued and broadened. An inter- 
national meeting in Switzerland attended by 8&5 specialists on blood coagulation 
dealt with new clotting factors—a matter of increasing importance to patients 
threatened with the formation of clots in their blood vessels and to physicians 
who wish to treat these people effectively with anticoagulants. In connection 
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with this conference, scientists from 16 countries agreed on one new item to be 
added to their existing list of eight ‘‘accepted” clotting factors and agreed on sym- 
bolic names for all nine. This represents progress, as these agreements tend to 
increase effective communication among scientists independent of language dif- 
ferences, and will speed up the application of new knowledge by physicians. 
Grant-supported conferences in this country have dealt with blood platelets (an- 
other aspect of clotting), control exercised on the cardiovascular system by the 
central nervous system, and the epidemiology of the cardiorespiratory diseases. 
Arrangements were made for leading foreign scientists to participate in all of 


these. 
TRAINING 


The National Heart Institute now supports over 250 training programs, with 
nearly all medical schools participating. They range from intensive programs 
in such fields as lipid chemistry technology and cardiac surgical research to 
broad interdisciplinary training in clinical investigation. Noteworthy, as a re 
sult of the increased congressional appropriation this year, has been the devel- 
opment of multidepartmental programs where several laboratories with related 
research goals pool their training resources to offer broadly diversified, care- 
fully structured research training opportunity. We expect that more programs 
of this type will be developed in the coming year, especially programs which 
join preclinical departments (or even components of other colleges such as elec- 
trical engineering departments or biology departments) with clinical depart- 
ments in order more rapidly and authoritatively to bring the research tech- 
nologies of basic sciences into clinical cardiovascular research. 

Two other programs where much needed further expansion has become pos- 
sible as a result of the increased funds for training this year are (1) training 
investigators in the exacting methods of drug evaluation and (2) development 
of training in areas such as medical electronics, comparative cardiology, medical 
genetics, and others where special needs are apparent. 

Further, as a pilot program it is planned to select certain academically 
oriented and otherwise qualified hospitals in large communities where there are 
no medical schools, and develop training activities which will encourage the 
growth of both basic and applied clinical research in the hospitals. This pro- 
gram has three aims: (1) to increase the number of loci of research in the 
country, (2) to improve the scientific and academic atmosphere of these institu- 
tions so that they may become nuclei from which medical schools or other grad- 
uate medical educational institutions may in time develop, and (3) to bring 
medical research closer to the practicing physician. 


HEART DISEASE CONTROL 


The heart disease control program provides technical assistance to the States 
in the application of existing and newly developed knowledge of the cardiovas- 
cular diseases. The increase in funds appropriated for the current year has 
made it possible to increase the number of medical officers and others assigned to 
State, county and local health departments and selected clinical groups. An 
additional 29 medical and nurse officers have been assigned, bringing the total to 
48. In some instances. the increase makes possible the formation of professional 
teams to strike at vital heart disease control problems facing the communities 
to which officers are assigned; in others, it means the addition of facilities to 
test new findings and to put to use proved techniques from the laboratories. 
Some officers have assisted in establishing entirely new community programs 
while others have helped the expansion of existing programs by the inclusion of 
important new projects. 

A most dramatic development in the control and prevention of rheumatic 
fever was the validation of the fluorescent antibody technique in field tests 
earried out in cooperation with the Communicable Disease Center and several 
State health departments. This technique, which makes possible rapid identifi- 
eation of group A beta hemolytic streptococci, may well lead to the ultimate 
eradication of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. The heart disease 
control program is now seeking to foster the widest possible application of this 
new technique by providing training for State laboratory technicians and 
furnishing States with the requisite equipment. Nearly 30 States will have the 
equipment and trained personnel by February 1960. The program is also seek- 
ing means for (1) making training in the technique available to nongovern- 
mental laboratory personnel, (2) insuring an adequate supply of the critical 
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reagent, (3) providing professional and lay information on the technique, and 
(4) implementing prevention programs at the local level. 

The control program has contributed to the total national effort in develop- 
mental and applied research in several ways. There are indications that new, 
striking diagnostic aids can be developed which will significantly reduce the 
demands on the physician’s time as well as make life-saving measures more 
readily available to the patient. An instrumentation group has been formed 
in the program to provide national leadership in this area. A study of the 
relationship of emotional stress to serum cholesterol levels has been completed, 
showing that a significant increase in mean value for serum cholesterol accom- 
panies emotional stress. A survey of obesity patterns over a 20-year period 
showed that overweight children tend to become overweight adults, and that it 
is difficult to change adult eating patterns. The study suggests that measures 
to curb obesity should be undertaken in childhood if obesity control is to be 
successful. 

Now in its fifth year is a study of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart dis- 
ease among college freshmen which is being conducted in cooperation with the 
American College Health Association. In the field of congenital heart disease, 
a study of the heart sounds of 40,000 schoolchildren was begun last year. Thus 
far, about 14,000 individual recordings have been made and are being studied 
by pediatricians and cardiologists for possible heart defects. The significance 
of “functional murmurs” found in children 20 years ago has been evaluated by 
recent reexamination. Preliminary results largely support the current medical 
opinion that such murmurs are not pathologically significant. 


SUMMARY 


The past year has been one of the most productive since the National Heart 
Institute was established. The expanded activities in our own laboratories and 
those supported by grants in other institutions have been rewarding in terms of 
research results. The increased funds appropriated by the Congress have also 
favorably influenced the development of needed research manpower and of 
community heart disease programs. Because of this progress, the outlook for 
those with cardiovascular disease continues to improve. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for 1961 is a total of 
$63,162,000 as compared with the appropriation of $62,237,000 for 1960. This 
allowance for 1961 will provide for the continuation of 1960 program levels in 
all activities and will permit some increase in grants for research projects and 
minor increases in the direct research activities of this Institute. This request 
for 1961 is distributed among program activities as follows: 


Grants: 
Ga CRON ee oo et a are $37, 115, 000 
peenarch: ‘TO OWee lis ei ee i ee ee oe oes 2, 663, 000 
RIN oo oiiibb dink niet erick doen dS ei 23 8, 588, 000 
SRR CIEE) TIER ch seicints =: beatin tick Sieaiach ak ei ecie eae 3, 125, 000 
Direct operations: 
IPO a ee sn a hence cheese See ee ee eee 8, 359, 000 
meview Gna Uperoval of grime. Joo ee 1, 152, 000 
TOI ACHE oicsG iis. 2652 el igi i eh 185, 000 
Professional and technical assistance___.._.__-_--________ 1, 729, 000 
Sa oe kd ee ed 246, 000 
I cxcishinvinstlilisinianastieiinsctibitiniidaiaatelsditnttiapipeiga ed eT 63, 162, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Warr. I will go ahead with a brief summary of that statement. 

This past year has been one of substantial progress in the areas of 
our responsibility in the National Heart Institute. 

Expanded activities in our laboratories at Bethesda and those sup- 
ported by grants in other institutions have been productive in terms of 
research results. Increased funds provided have also favorably influ- 
enced the development of needed research manpower and of commu- 
nity heart disease programs. The latter point, I think, deserves 
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particular emphasis because this is the method we use for effectively 
bringing results from the research laboratory to physicians in their 
own home communities, for the benefit of the patients there. 

Senator Hint. And that is so very important, Doctor. 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. Of course, in the medical field our whole goal 
really is to improve the health of the people. We need to assure our- 
selves that people do benefit from this research; that the disease is not 
only treated when it occurs but that we actually prevent disease, so that 
this type of suffering does not take place. 


STUDY OF ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


We have also given particular emphasis to a number of areas, such 
as the analysis of fats in the study of arteriosclerosis, hardening of the 
arteries. 

Senator Hiri. Let me ask you a question there. You need the word 
“arteriosclerosis.” That is the way we always called it in the old days, 
but we spell it a little differently now. What is the difference? 

Dr. Warr. I used the word “arteriosclerosis” because it is more 
commonly and generally used, Senator Hill. “Atherosclerosis” is the 
specific form of hardening of the arteries that is the major problem in 
heart disease. 

Senator Hix. Of course, it is more specific than the word “arterio.” 

Dr. Warr. Yes, the term “atherosclerosis” refers to a particular 
kind of lesion. 

Senator Hitz. Which you find partic ularly in the heart, whereas 
the other might be any where in the \ vascular system ; is that right ? 

Dr. Warr. No, sir; atherosclerosis is general. One of the most 
important advances for our people, I think, is the way the surgeons 
are now able to replace arteries which have broken down or have been 
blocked by atherosclerosis, and replace them with various forms of 
grafts—and I will have more about that in just a moment, sir. 

Senator Hiny. All right. 

Dr. Warr. We have also emphasized studies on the coagulation of 
blood as well as the ways in which clots may be dissolved. 

One of the problems about atherosclerosis is a tendency on the part 
of the blood to clot at the damaged part of the blood vessel. This 
clot gradually builds up in size and may actually lead to blocking of 
the vessel, thus cutting off the blood supply to a vital part of the body. 

We have also gone ahead with the epidemiological studies men- 
tioned earlier, the drug development and evaluation and, as a matter 
of particular interest to the committee last year, the development of 
primate research centers. 

Senator Hm. You are going to discuss that further, are you not! 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. These diseases to which we refer, and which 
are our major areas of responsibility, took this last year something 
over 890,000 lives in the country, through diseases of the heart. 

Senator Hirt. That is in this past year? 

Dr. Warr. Yes,sir. The death rates from some of the cardiovascu- 
lar diseases—and this is a broad group of diseases with which we are 
concerned—I am happy to say, areactually declining. The death rate 
from rheumatic heart diseases, and the effects of rheumatic heart dis- 

ase, are definitely on the retres it, and the development of techniques 
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in diagnosis, I am sure, is going to speed up that particular form of 
retreat. 
Senator Hiri. Would you describe that? 


FLUORESCENT ANTIBODY TECHNIQUE 


Dr. Warr. This has been the development by research of new tools 
for diagnosis and therapy. The improved treatment of streptococ- 
cal diseases has largely been due to sulfanilamides, penicillin, and 
other forms of antibiotics. We have just recently had a kind of diag- 
nostic breakthrough with the use of fluorescent antibodies. 

In this way, the practicing physician can get a diagnosis from his 
laboratory in a matter of hours, rather than in a matter of days and 
weeks, as it sometimes took in the past. 

Senator Hitt. How do you get these fluorescent antibodies ? 

Dr. Warr. This started a number of years ago with a finding by a 
man doing basic research on antigen antibody production. He found 
that he could tag an antibody with a dye. When placed under a 
form of dark light, ultraviolet light, he found that these antibodies 
would shine. The dye-tagged antibody would be attracted to the anti- 
gen and by the two sticking together you could find out if certain 
bacteria were present within a particular area. 

Now, it took a long time from the original finding of the ability 
to tag antibodies to the application of the finding at a practical level. 
It is only within the last 2 years that the actual practical application 
in the streptococcal field has taken place. 

Through our technical assistance program and collaboration with 
the Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga., we now have this 
new technique as a part of the State services and have a program for 
training technicians in the State laboratories. Today all of the State 
laboratories have an opportunity for the development and application 
of this fluorescent antibody technique. 

Senator Hix. It is in the States, all of them ? 

Dr. Warr. The plan is that by the end of this year each State will 
have a unit in which there has been training given to the technicians 
and also the facilities for actually doing it. 

CDC has solved important production problems in creating effec- 
tive antibodies for use in this diagnostic procedure. 


HYPERTENSION 


Another field where there has been a decrease within the last few 
years is the field of hypertension. When I first began to appear be- 
fore this committee, we spoke of this as one of the diseases that was 
showing an increase. Actually, with the development of hypotensive 
drugs we have seen a real decrease in mortality in the last few years 
from hypertension. This has not solved the problem of heart diseases 
as a whole, because one of the complications of hypertension is the 
fact that these people frequently suffer from a greater amount of 
arteriosclerosis than those who do not have higher-than-average blood 
pressure. While I am sure that the decreasing of pressure has helped 
these patients and has prolonged their lives, we still have the prob- 
lem of the underlying causes of atherosclerosis in front of us, and 
these patients still have this as a very real threat to them, in carrying 
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on their lives. I am sure that the use of these drugs, though, has 
been extremely beneficial. 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


Arteriosclerosis, however, is showing an increase, and I think until 
we get the underlying cause and understand it fully, we can expect 
that this will continue. We are having more people living in the age 
group where atherosclerosis is a cause of complications, and it is 
expected that we would have more cases of it. 

Now, I would like to emphasize that even though this particular 
index would impress us with the seriousness of the problem, major 
advances are being made in our understanding of arter iosclerosis, on 
our understanding of hormones and their reactions, on protein struc- 
tures, on enzymes, and on the physiologic mechanisms involved in 
storage, transport, and utilization of fatty substances in the body. 
All of these are under intensive investigation. 

I was just recently a visitor in a laboratory where the research 
scientists were telling of the effectiveness of a new instrument devel- 
opment which has taken place within the last 2 years. 


CHROMOTOGRAPHY 


I mentioned, last year, chromotography—a technique by which the 
fats can be measured in very tiny amounts, They told me that the 
technical development has now gotten very much ahead of their 
ability to actually separate out parts of tissue and analyze them. 
They are quite sure now they have a machine which could take an 
individual cell, and tell us what the amount of fats are within that 
cell, as well as the kinds of fats within that cell, provided we can 
separate it out from its surr ounding tissue. 

Senator Hiiu. How is this separating from the surrounding tissue 
to be done ? 

Dr. Warr. It is quit technical, Senator Hill. I do not know how 
long it will be. We have to deal in groups of cells. They are still 
working i in such tiny amounts that it is almost fantastic now, in meas- 
uring the material that we work with. They are using this very 
much now in arteriosclerosis, as it occurs in the human blood vessel. 

For example, one machine is now in use in a very active surgical 
service which enables the research men to study the actual content 
of fatty material in the walls of the damaged blood vessels the surgeons 
are repairing. There are interesting similarities and differences in 
patients between the amount of fat that is in the bloodstream and the 
amount in the blood vessel wall. 

There is one other point I would like to mention specifically in rela- 
tion to the work that is going on now in the repair of these blood 
vessels. 

I was just yesterday in Houston, Tex., on a visit there. We had a 
meeting, and Dr. Irving Wright and Dr. Michael E. DeBakey were 
comparing some of their clinical experiences, and in a simple way 
dramatized to me the way research has improved the expec tation 


of life. 





ANEURISM OF THE AORTA 


Some years ago Dr. W right made a study of the fate of patients 
with an aneurism of the aorta, the big blood vessel in the body, and 
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he found that within 5 years of diagnosis 95 percent of these patients 
had died. 

Senator Hitt. Within 5 years? 

Dr. Warr. Yes, within 5 years after diagnosis. 

Senator Hit. That is kind of like a bad tire ? 

Dr. Warr. Yes, and by the time it was diagnosable the patient had a 
very poor prognosis. 

Dr. DeBakey has just analyzed a series of patients he has operated 
on and he found that including operative mortality, all forms of 
mortality, 75 percent of those he ‘had operated upon were alive at the 
end of 5 years. 

Senator Hitx. Is that where he removed the aorta or part of it, or 
put a plastic substitute in ? 

Dr. Warr. That is right, where he takes out a portion of the aorta. 
In analyzing the series that they now have, instead of 95 percent being 
dead at the end of 5 years, 75 percent were alive and well. 

I think this is one of the most dramatic examples of the lifesaving 
effect. of these new advances that I have heard of recently. 

Senator Hix. You certainly had a very outstanding and distin- 
guished man when you had Dr. Wright, and when you had Dr. De- 
Bakey. 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir; they are very well known and very effective 
workers. 

Senator Hix. They have appeared before this committee in the past 
and have always been tremendously helpful. 

Now, proceed, and take your time, because I am paying close atten- 
tion to what you say, and T note you called attention to how many 
people have died in a year in cardiac cases, and what you say now is 
the kind of thing that not only this committee will understand, but 
the average layman will understand. 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. 


ENZYME INHIBITORS 


In the field of hypertension, as I mentioned, we do have advances 
that have taken place in drug therapy, and in addition to that there is 
now under study a number of enzyme inhibitors. 

Senator Hin... A number of what ? 

Dr. Warr. These are substances that will block the action of the 
enzymes in the body. 

These enzyme inhibitors do have the ability to block some of the 
enzymes which appear to control blood pressure, and we believe that 
by the use of these we will get two things. One is better therapy, and 
the other better understanding of the underlyi ing mechanism of high 
blood pressure. While the treatment that we have to date is effective 
it is by no means curing the dise: ase, nor it is getting at the underlying 
cause, insofar as we know. It is really essentially a treatment of a 
symptom, and an effective treatment, but it does not give us this tool 
of prevention, which, it seems to me, is our basic goal. 

Senator Hii. In other words, it is not the final answer that you are 
looking for ? 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. When I use the word “final,” I did not mean to im- 
pose on you. Take yourtime. This is very interesting. 
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Dr. Warr. I just have one more point that I want to make, sir. 
Senator Hini. Allright. 


STATE AND COMMUNITY HEALTH WORK 


Dr. Warr. And that is to reemphasize this point of the importance 
to all of us of the systematic development of work within the State 
health departments, and in community activities. 

Senator Hitt. I would like for you to go into that somewhat in 
detail. That is the kind of thing that the average layman can ap- 
preciate, because it goes right down to what I call the grassroots. 

Dr. Warr. Senator Hill, I think it is one of the most important 
aspects of our program. 

As you know, these activities are based in the Bureau of State Serv- 
ices and carried out in conjunction with our brother officers, who work 
with and through the State health departments. 

The major development in the last few years in this activity has 
been in recruiting and assigning to the States and communities young 
medical officers who are interested in understanding the community 
distribution of heart disease. These men work with the State health 
officers, the local health officers, and the local heart associations, in the 
development of community programs. We have a very close working 
arrangement with the community services of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, and all of these young men go into the States, with an in- 
doctrination in not only the Heart Institute, but in the work done 
by the voluntary associations in the community. Part of their assign- 
ment is to actually work with these local heart associations in the 
development of community service programs adapted to the com- 
munity in which they are placed. These have covered many dif- 
ferent aspects of it but have primarily, at the beginning, focused on 
the control of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. 

They are now moving ahead in providing community service in 
many areas, and one of the most interesting to me has taken place in 
Georgia, within the last 2 years, where they first began with a training 
program for physicians through clinics that were started by the Heart 
Association, and through the use and in conjunction with that of the 
State grant funds. 

This training of physicians indicated to them what could be done 
and what the proper methods were for taking care of patients imme- 
diately after attacks. ; 

Following that they then started a training program for the public 
health nurses who would, in turn, instruct the patient’s family in 
how to handle these patients. This has been most constructive. I 
am sure within the next year you will see this being used much more 
broadly than in the single State that is pioneering it. 

Senator Hitz. And the pioneer is the State of Georgia. 

Dr. Warr. This is through the work down there of Dr. Gordon 
Barrow. 

Senator Hitz. Was he a university man ? 

Dr. Warr. Yes, he worked there, and he is in the State health 
department. 

Senator Hitz. In the State health department ? 

Dr. Watt. Yes, sir. 
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This activity is just one example of how these young medical officers 
have been working with the States. This was started by the assign- 
ment of two of these men to the State organization, and they have 
been working with the State in the development of these programs. 


HOME CARE AND HOME SURVEILLANCE 


We have a number of these activities around the country and this 
is the major effort we will use in expanding this type of activity over 
the next few years. 

We also feel that another area in which these people can work most 
effectively is developing some mechanism for home care and home 
surveillance, the latter being almost a better word for patients who 
have had heart failure. So very often a patient has been given a pre- 
scription by the physician and frequently does not always understand, 
or sometimes he thinks he is well, so he quits taking the medicine 
which the doctor has given him. If we can only work out a basis 
for surveillance through which the patient. can be told or reminded to 
take his medicine, or if he does not, the doctor can be told so that he 

can get him back and sort of check up on him, we feel that many of 

these patients will be materially benefited. It is well known that, 
once the patient has had heart failure, if he gets it again it takes longer 
to get him back on his feet; he is in the hospital longer. The objec- 
tive would be to see to it that these recurrent attacks do not take 
place. This is sort of a secondary prevention, but again I think one 
that would be most helpful if we can develop the community facilities 
for bringing this information to the patient. 

This is quite in line with the type of thing that the public health 
worker has done for years in postnatal care and in the following up 
cf those patients, so it is a matter of adapting to another situation a 
fairly well-known public health procedure. 

Senator Hitz. You have the procedure if you just follow through 
with it. Isthat right? 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. 

PRIMATES 


If I may, I will just summarize briefly about the primates, sir. 

Senator Hitz. Will you tell us about the primates ? 

Dr. Warr. We have just made the first award for the establish- 
ment of a center at the University of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. The 
host institution will be the medical school. This grant was awarded 
just this past week. 

Senator Hiri. What amount of money was that grant, Doctor? 

Dr. Warr. The amount of the grant was—I have it here— 
$1,917,275. 

Senator Hitz. Then if all you got was what the budget recom- 
mended for the coming fiscal year, you would not have enough money 
to go forward with any other colony, would you? 

Dr. Warr. There would be some, Senator Hill, to start another one 
this next year, because most of this was for construction, that it was 
a one-shot amount. There is a commitment, however, for next year 
for some of the amount included in the budget. But there is enough 
to go ahead with the development of a second one in the beginning 

part of it. 
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Senator Hitt. You say the beginning part. You mean you could 
not finish it? You would just build a part of it, so to spe: ak ? 

Dr. Warr. As to the second one, we have no specific plan at the 
moment. We have been directed by the Council to work out the 
second one, with emphasis there on the chimpanzee, if it is possible. 
We are working with the group and basing this endeavor with 
the group working down at Orange Park, Fla., under the auspices 
of Emory University. We do not havea specific plan under considera- 
tion at this moment for that. 

Senator Hitt. Of course, this time last year, you did not have a 
specific plan for this Oregon colony, did you ? 

Dr. Warr. No, sir. 

Senator Hitz. Well, now, you speak about working with disease in 
Florida. You area long ways from Florida in Oregon. 

Dr. Warr. There is quite a distance, yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. Even for a monkey 4 

Goahead. I did not mean to interrupt you. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON CENTER 


Dr. Warr. I do think, Senator Hill, that the results of this ac- 
tivity have really led to a very fine organizational setup in Oregon. 
I have just been out rec ently negotiating with the university au- 
thorities, and I am quite sure that this will be a center that the 
committee will be very proud of as soon as they have gone ahead 
with it. 

The plans have been well laid, they are very sound, and I am sure 
we will have every reason to be quite proud of it over the course of 


the years. 
ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Hiri. Would the money in the budget for 1961 allow you 
to go ahead, now, and establish another colony? When I say “estab- 
lish,” I mean do the whole job. 

Dr. Warr. Not ina single year; no, sir. 

Senator Hinz. That would mean you would just get started in 1961, 
and you would have to get further funds in 1962? 

Dr. Warr. That is correct. 

Senator Hii. So you really could not hope to get your colony until 
sometime in 1962; is that right ? 

Dr. Warr. That is right, yes. 

Senator Hitz. Did you have much trouble getting these monkeys 
for this colony in Oregon ? 

Dr. Warr. No, sir. The problem there is really of designing the 
effective way to utilize their existing facilities, and of expanding 
them. They have had a small colony with a well known genetic back- 
ground for some time. This is one of the reasons that the Council 
was particularly interested in this area. 

Senator Hii... You had a nucleus there to begin with, then ? 

Dr. Warr. That is right. Dr. Pickering there has had a small 
colony for some time. He has the breeding stock, and he plans to 
develop it on very sound genetic lines. This will be the basis for the 
developing and building up of the stock, and he expects to be able 
to fully occupy his facilities with animals by the time it is constructed. 

Senator Hix. By the time it is constructed ? 
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Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. He has plans for doing that by bringing in 
some from the outside, bringing in some new members of the colony, 
and also increasing the breeding plant. 


CARE OF MONKEYS 


Senator Hitt. One reason I asked my question: Dr. Stare of the 
Harvard Medical School was here last year, and he spoke of the 
difficulty sometimes in getting these monkeys. And I could not 
hesitate from commenting on the fact that perhaps these monkeys 
knew what you were going to do to them. 

Dr. Warr. Senator Hill, the monkeys there are very well taken care 
of. They like their place of living very much indeed, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Well, I am glad to hear you say that. We have heard 
quite a bit here lately about the care of our dogs, particularly with 
reference to other agencies of the Government. I will not get into 
that. But you say they are taken care of ? 

Dr. Warr. I would like to emphasize that point. We have spent 
a great deal of time in the design of these facilities, to make sure that 
the animals would have good facilities and effective care, and I can 
assure you that one of the most important aspects of this colony is this 
question of care. 

We have long since learned that the animals do not breed well, do 
not develop well, and are not really good research animals unless they 
are given superb care. And this is part and parcel of this program. 

Senator Hix. Is there anything you would like to add, Doctor? 

Dr. Warr. No,sir. Thank you very much, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hii. Well, you have brought us a most informative and a 
most interesting statement. 

Senator Hiri. Dr. Arnold, we are glad to have you back with us, 
sir. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANCIS A. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
WALTER J. PELTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF DENTAL RESOURCES; 
DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. 
DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DE- 
PARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For expenses not otherwise provided for, necessary to enable the Surgeon 
General to carry out the purposes of the Act with respect to dental diseases and 
conditions, [$10,019,000] $11,204,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1961 House 
priation estimate allowance 





1960 appro- | 1961 budget 
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Obligations by activities 


1961 budget esti- 
mate 
Description : ‘ 


1960 appropriation 


Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- 
tions tions tions 
1. Grants 
a) Research projects : $4, 476, 000 $5, 246, 000 
(6) Research fellowships. - - 650, 000 650, 000 
(c) Training é 1, 100, 000 1, 009, 000 
2. Direct operations | | | 
(a) Research 126 | 1,535,000 129 | 2,021,000 | 179 | 
(6) Review and approval of grants 14 | 202, 000 | 14 217, 000 14 
(c) Professional and technical as- | 
sistance _ __. 102 | 1, 190, 000 | 102 | 1,192, 000 | 104 
d) Coordination and development | 
of dental resources 54 | 772, 000 54 774, 000 54 
(e) Administration ahaa ll 94, 000 11 95, 000 11 
Total obligations | 307 | 10,019, 000 | 310 | 11, 204, 000 | 362 


Obligations by objects 


1961 budget 
estimate 


1960 appro- 
priation 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions_............------- 2 307 310 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_........-- a 79 79 | 
Average number of all employees---.-.-...-.----- abdiadalbeade | 353 361 
Number of employees at end of year. ...-....------------.-.-- 426 429 


01 Personal services................ $2, 405, 300 $2, 459, 700 


02 Travel___.. deed re eteits asthenia ; camadeneal 160, 800 164, 800 
03 Transportation of things miitansbaien sind ethenigtnds 28, 100 28, 600 
04 Communication services_. cae <cack cabin detee . 22, 700 23, 900 
05 Rents and utility services.........-.-- nib crtiignnabamante 8, 700 | 8, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction --- . : ; 26, 900 29, 900 | 
07 Other contractual services_ - r ‘ _ 203, 200 226, 100 | 
Reimbursement to National Institutes of Health 
management fund_ -_- Sc 543, 000 607, 000 
Reimbursement to Bureau of State Services manage- 
a acti ssaiininiacieitliabenistint 50, 700 34, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_..........--- pkacus wiccwnuieae 118, 100 120, 100 
08 Equipment............. : a al aia eetial 139, 700 506, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__--...---- Jie 6, 299, 000 6, 980, 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.......--.--- sci tes uliasticn 500 500 
15 Taxes and assessments.----..-- a iran de cataieeaie . M ie 17, 200 18, 300 
Subtotal a : Sole ee 10, 023, 900 11, 208, 900 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges..........------- nen 4, 900 4, 900 


Total obligations.....-- eh ie ees 10, 019, 000 11, 204, 000 


Summary of changes 


Positions 


1960 actual appropriation ---_--- siesckeiccaiaanea sg aeineaee . 307 | 
REEL SROTOOTIOTIOR FOGUON «0.06 o nc cnnncccccncccsnnqectocssccnnss-cedccnee ° 310 | 
Net change requested __.......----- nen iadinetaduaneae Seika enddnw ‘ 3 | 
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1961 House allow- 


ance 


Amount 


$5, 446, 000 
650, 000 
, 309, 000 


~ 


821, 000 
217, 000 


to 


_ 


, 292, 000 


774, 000 
| 95, 000 


| 12, 604, 000 


1961 House 
allowance 


362 

79 

384 

461 

, 600, 000 
203, 600 
35, 600 
23, 900 
8, 700 
32, 400 
312, 000 


Ff 
to 


707, 000 


34, 500 
164, 400 
977, 600 

7, 489, 700 
500 
19, 000 


12, 608, 900 
4, 900 


12, 604, 000 


Amount 


$10, 019, 000 
11, 204, 000 


1, 185, 000 
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near y of chengee- Ooptianaa 


1961 budget esti- 1961 House allow- 
| 





| mate ance 
|————_———__—_-|-__—— 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions 
Decreases 
Nonrecurring cost of adjustment of project period starting | | | 
dates for training grants__ ceed S08 OO) Fe accin oe BS 
Nonrecurring items of equipment, tre unsp ortation of things, | 
and supplies ome mi aterials_ Snail —_ SF 008 toc.sn8 $37, 000 
1 less day of pay (262 days in 1960, 261 “days in 1961 se SP hs carnas 4, 500 
Reimbursement oe “Bureau of State Services management 
fund’’- bad S ae wekittiaips hal bind wslead Sera —_— IG BOG Fisiccs | 16, 200 
RE ROR i oo a ali aie peor nasa linceecn=|... ROAR 57, 700 
Increases: 
For mandatory items: | 
Annualization of 24 new positions authorized in 1960 | 
for part of year (1960-authorized for 80 percent of year) 4 : 37, 000 j....... 37, 600 
Employee health insurance for existing positions -- -- sl 11, 200 panes 11, 200 
Increased FIC A costs_- 2 oan dn pain 5s eo sete ce- 2-5 s20---|-- ’ 500 sacbae 500 
‘ | : wn eer el a 
Subtotal, mandatory increases. ........<.......-.--.. iaede! BO 1. ..6..5. 49, 300 


For program items | | 
Research projects in periodontal disease, cleft lip and | 
palate, caries, and others_- ee peeeceila | 704, COO bis-nues | 970, 000 
Full indirect costs for research projects awarded on or 
after Jan. 1, 1961. __-- dF 
Increases in training gr ants to meet need for teachers | | 
and researchers in basic sciences_............---.----- sain tit hed cums tbnsceamele | 160, 000 
Net increase of adjustment of project period starting | | | 


CACes Toe GRU CIOUR once snk dete dacactuccausoopsle ach Shanske geatdadladtitidnah dieabetta 49, 000. 
Moving costs and equipment in connection with occu- | } 
pancy of new Dental Research Building-........-----|.------- a (3 ee 763, 000 
Expansion of direct research in clinical investigations, | } 
germ free, biochemistry, epidemiology, genetics, | i 
histology and pathology, and increase in supporting | j | 
personnel in connection with occupancy of new build- | | 
BE dink tr eiticrhehe di cipleranl cadena ldots sci te pe eie 3 34, 000 | 53 371, 000 
Professional and technical assistance career develop- | 
ee RG Se PS eee ee SEED ee ee 16; 200 bo ccekics 16, 200 
Professional and technical assistance studies on factors | | 
which motivate individuals to take appropriate den- | | 
tal action and on a dental treatment program for | 
ITIONIIE TEI aco soc devo swat cee eanteene. dee anes BA patoalers eee 2} 100, 000 
Premium pay in administration_............-........--}....--.- Se Raiden 200 
Reimbursement to ‘‘National Institutes of Health | 
management fund’’__...........- S dssadhe wld anced ek bette es Soak | GOGO biccwecds | 164, 000 
Subtotal, program increases. _............_.--_____- 3} 1, 284, 400 55 2, 593, 400 
"TOG, CUTIES TUONO, oink ncn conc wnccaccucuasous 3 i, 185, 000 55 2, 585, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1(a). Research projects 

The full amount requested of $5,246,000 was allowed by the House and in addi- 
tion it provided an increase of $200,000. The increase would be used for support 
of additional research grants in the fields of periodontal disease, cleft palate, 
aging, chronic diseases, and dental caries. This is an increase of $970,000 over 
the 1960 appropriation. 
Activity No. 1(¢c). Training 

The full amount requested of $1,009,000 was allowed by the House and in ad- 
dition it provided an increase of $300,000. Of this increase, $140,000 would be 
used to further adjust project period starting dates of training grant awards. 
The remaining $160,000 would permit additional grants to universities and dental 
schools for training programs where emphasis would be placed on research- 
teacher training. This is an increase of $209,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 


Activity No. 2(a). Research 


The full amount requested of $2,021,000 and 129 positions was allowed by the 
House, and an increase of $800,000 and 50 positions was provided for this activ- 
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ity. Of the increase $337,000 would be used to support-expansion in the follow- 
ing categories: Clinical investigations, germ-free research, biochemistry, his- 
tology, and pathology, epidemiology and genetics; $368,000 would provide addi- 
tional items of movable equipment required at time of occupancy of the new build- 
ing: and $100,000 would be used for the Institute’s share of services furnished 
centrally. The total of $2,821,000 is an increase of $1,286,000 over the 1960 
appropriation. 
Activity No. 2(c). Professional and technical assistance 

The full amount requested of $1,192,000 was allowed by the House and in 
addition it provided an increase of $100,000. This increase would be used for 
two major activities. (1) A study into factors which motivate individuals to 
take appropriate action in regard to their dental health would be carried out. 
(2) A combination demonstration and study program would be carried out 
through a State health department to demonstrate a dental treatment program 
for handicapped children. This is an increase of $102,000 over the 1960 appro- 
priation. 

As the Secretary indicated, this increase is contrary to the fiscal policy of the 
President and its elimination is recommended. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Arnotp. Thank you, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hin. Just proceed in your own way, Doctor. We are glad 
to have you here. 

Dr. Arnotp. As you know, Senator, we have furnished the commit- 
tee with the full opening statement on our program, which I would 
like to have, with your permission, inserted in the record. 

Sen: — Hinn. We will put that in fullin the record. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Arnorp. IT will briefly summarize for you and the members 
of the committee the statement we have submitted for the record. 

The following statements will review for this committee progress 
made by the National Institute of Dental Research, the Division of 
Dental Public Health, and the Division of Dental Resources in their 
respective missions to achieve and apply workable methods for the 
detection, prevention, and treatment of oral diseases. 

Many aspects of the commonly occurring disorders of the mouth 
and adjacent structures continue to challenge an increasing v ariety 
of dental investigators today. Moreover, the dental profession is 
cognizant of the increasing responsibility it shares with the other 
health professions for the treatment and prevention of certain systemic 
disorders including among others congenital oral anomalies and oral 
manifestations of diseases such as blood dyscrasia, nutritional deficien- 
cles, et cetera. 

DIRECT RESEARCH 


Fiscal 1960 has been a vear punctuated with achievements of im- 

portant long-term and short-term goals. For example, basic and 
clinical research efforts have expanded not only in our Bethesda lab- 
oratories but especially in non-Federal institutions receiving grant 
support throughout the country. Further, the application of what is 
now known about treatment and control of oral disease has been ex- 
tended and greater emphasis is being placed on advancing public and 
professional awareness of such research findings. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant development for the control of 
tooth decay in the history of preventive dentistry was the discovery of 
the benefits related to fluoridation. 

Senator Hi. Doctor, why in the world has there been so much op- 
position to this fluoridation program ? 
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Dr. Arnowp. I wish I could completely answer your question, Sena- 
tor Hill, but I can say this: The opposition is, you might say, a mili- 
tant minority. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, they make more noise than they have 
strength, really ? 

Dr. Arnop. That is quite true. 

Senator Hitz. I remember when I was chairman of the subeommit- 
tee handling the District of Columbia appropriations bill a question 
came up about putting funds in for fluoridation in the District. And 
we had a very vocal minority who were opposed to it, and in spite of 
their noise we put the money in the bill. And, of course, the Ameri- 

can Dental Association has taken a very fine position on this. I 
do not understand why these lay people want to set their judgment 
up ahead of the doctors of dentistry—the people who really know. 

Dr. Arnoup. The American Dental Association has been very prog- 
ressive in this movement and has fought very hard to get fluoridation 
put across in this country. We have done what we can in terms of 
technical assistance, and so forth. 

Senator Hitz. You certainly have, Doctor. 

Now go ahead, sir. 

Dr. Arnotp. However, even in the face of this significant advance, 
efforts continue toward the development of additional preventive 
measures. For example, recent experimental data from our labora- 
tories provide evidence that a marked reduction in dental caries may be 
effected by dietary supplements of phosphate minerals. Clinical stud- 
ies now underway are designed to extend our knowledge of the effects 
of these compounds on caries reduction. 

In addition, studies with germ free animals have provided impor- 
tant new information on the bacterial causes of dental caries, as well 
as on the relationship of the oral flora and various nutritional factors 
to tartar formation and the onset and progression of periodontal dis- 
ease. These and related clinical studies have already demonstrated 
that both tartarlike material and periodontal disease can occur in the 
absence of oral bacteria. Data from these experiments with the germ- 
free and the gnotobiotic animals, continue to provide a firm founda- 
tion for totally new concepts in dental research. 

In the area of experimental caries, research observations have been 
made this year which indicate that dental caries is an infectious and 
transmissible disease in hamsters and rats. From these findings it is 
evident that the usual source of the caries-producing ‘microbial flora 
i young animals is from the alimentary tract of the mother; and that 
animals lacking this flora may ac quire it by cross-infection contact 
with caries-active animals. Work now in progress suggests that there 
may be limitations, either in the extent to which the flora of one species 
can be transmitted to another, or in the degree to which it will be 
pathogenic if transmitted. This observation may explain in part why 
previous attempts to induce caries in laboratory animals by inoculation 
of human strains of bacteria have failed. 

I might mention, Mr. Chairman, it was for this outstanding work 
that two of our scientists—Dr. Robert Fitzgerald and Dr. Paul Kyes 
received the Chicago Dental Society Annual Research Award this 
year. 
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DENTAL MANPOWER NEEDS 


The dental health activities of the Public Health Service embrace 
not only the conduct and support of research and training, but also 
the provision of consultative technical assistance to State and local 
dental programs and the development of dental resources. I*rom this 
last area, that of dental resources, we learn, for example, that the 
number of practicing dentists has been losing ground to population 
erowth in this country for more than a quarter of a century. If cur- 
rent trends continue, the present ratio of 46 per 100,000 population 
will decline to 43 per 100,000 by 1975. 

Senator Hinz. You are faced with the same position in professional 
dentistry that they have in what we generally speak of as medicine. 
Frankly, I look upon dentistry as one branch of basic medicine. We 
are faced with this shortage all the way through; is that not true 

Dr. Arnoip. That is true, Senator Hill. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


We must, of course, depend on our dental schools to provide us 
not only with more practitioners, but with persons trained in teach- 
ing and research methods. A conservative estimate is that 650 
teacher-researchers per year will be needed in the next decade. Dur- 
ing 1960, progress was seen both in the awarding of additional fel- 
lowships, primarily in the basic sciences, and in the establishment 
of seven new research training centers and supplemental support. to 
expand already active training programs. By the end of 1960, after 
only 3 years of program operation, 25 graduate training centers will 
be supporting approximately 130 trainees in both the basic and 
clinical sciences. Results from this modest but successful program 
are seen today in the some 40 to 50 trainees who will complete their 
training in 1960. 

Senator Hitz. That is something that was not dreamed of in the 
old days; is that not true ? 

Dr. Arnotp. That is correct, sir. This program is only 5 years 
old. 


RESEARCH PROJECT GRANTS 


In the area of research project grants, increased funds in 1960 
have provided for active program expansion in the broad areas of 
periodical disease, oral congenital anomalies (cleft lip/palate) and 
dental caries. At the same time, emphasis was directed toward other 
important facets of dental research, such as oral-systemic inter- 
relationships of chronic disease, electromyographic studies of the 
muscles of the jaw, dental radiation investigations, aging studies, and 
on dental public health research. 


DENTAL RESOURCES 


Highlight activities of the Division of Dental Resources in 1960 
included assistance to States and regions in planning for needed 
dental school facilities. In addition, an experimental program was 
launched to determine the optimum course requirements for the train- 
ing of the dental “chairside” assistant. This study is a logical ex- 
tension of current programs designed to train dental students in the 
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use of such assistants. Also under study in 1960 were a number of 
predental and postdental payment plans serving specific population 
groups. 

Senator Hitz. When do you expect to get the results of these ex- 
periments or these studies, Doctor ? 

Dr. Arnorp. On the prepayment and postpayment plans, Senator ? 

Senator Hix. Yes. 


DENTAL PAYMENT PLANS 


Dr. Arnoxtp. I have with me, Senator Hill, Dr. Walter J. Pelton, 
who is Chief of the Division of Dental Resources, who is directly 
responsible for running these programs. With your permission, I 
will ask him to answer your question. 

Senator Hm. Allright. Fine. Where isthe doctor? 

Dr. Peuron. The movement in prepayment plans for dentistry is 
a rather new one. Two years ago we estimated that there were about 
350,000 people in the United States that had some coverage for dental 
diseases which resulted in payment for direct services. “Our studies 
indicate that there are about 500,000 now who are covered under pre- 
payment plans, so we are attempting to publicize the mechanisms 
under which these plans have grown and the mechanisms by which 
the dentists are paid. 

The form of payment that is growing in dentistry is the dental 
service corpor ation. This is very much analogous to the Blue Shield 
and Blue Cross operations when they began. In other words, we 
are seeing history repeat itself here, in a little different form, as 
applied to dentistry. 

Senator Hitn. Following pretty much the same pattern? 

Dr. Pevron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hin. That is very interesting. 

All right, Doctor. 

DENTAL PUBLIC HEALTH 


Dr. Arnorp. In the Division of Dental Public Health, emphasis is 
currently being placed on consultative and technical assistance to 
communities of 2,500 population or less, as only 6 percent of these 
are now benefiting from controlled water fluoridation. 

[ think this points out one answer to the question you raised, Sen- 
ator, about fluoridation. Generally speaking, it is the smaller popu- 
lated communities in which fluoridation is being initiated rather 
slowly. 

; HOME FLUORIDATION SYSTEMS 


The increased funds made available by this committee in 1960 made 
it possible to proceed with implement ation of a study to develop a 
practical system for fluoridation of individual home water supplies 
to meet the needs of the approximately one-third of our population 
which does not have access to communal water supplies. 

Senator Hirt. You are looking to the farmer, for instance, who 
lives out on his farm and is doing well on his own water supply. Is 
that correct ? 

Dr. Arnotp. That is correct. There is a system that one might 
compare to the individual home water softener systems that are 1 used 
throughout the country. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for the 
“Dental health activities” in 1961 is a total of $11,204,000, as compared 
with the appropriation of $10,019,000 in 1960. This allowance for 
1961 will provide for the continuation of 1960 program levels in all 
activities and will permit some increase in grants for research projects 
and minor increases in the direct research activities, which include 
$400,000 for equipment for the new dental building and $34,000 for 
clinical investigations. 


RESEARCH EQUIPMENT 


Senator Hix. Speaking about that $400,000 for equipment for the 
new dental building—will that give you all the equipment you need for 
the new building ? 

Dr. Arnovp. It will not. The estimate for movable equipment in the 
new building is about $800,000. 

Senator Hitt. That is what I thought. That would be really only 
approximately half of what you need. Is that not true? 

Dr. Arnoup. This esimate was based, Senator, on the equipment 
needs, assuming that we would not be occupying the building until 
approximately the end of 1961. 

Senator Hitz. Assuming you could wait until you got a better 
estimate of occ upy ing the building / 

Dr. Arnotp. The latest estimate on the building is that it will be 
finished in January 1961. And I hope, Senator, we will have pani 
into the new building by the time we meet you "here next yea 

Senator Hitz. That will be fine, Doctor. 

Well, the truth is that if you get there in January 1961, you really 
will have need for all of the equipment, $800,000 worth, will you not? 
You are going to make full use of the building and full use of “what we 
contemplated when we put the money in for the building? Would 
you need all your equipment ? 

Dr. Arnoip. We could use most of the equipment, yes, sir. 

Senator Hiti. Did you have anything to suggest, Dr. Shannon? 


EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Dr. SuHannon. No, sir. I would suggest that Dr. Arnold might 
recalculate more precisely the equipment needs in terms of how and 
when he proposes to move into the new building and submit for the 
record a full portrayal of the picture. 

Senator Hii. Will you do that ? 

Dr. ARNoub. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


At the time of the preliminary budget submission, it was anticipated that the 
new Dental Research Building would be completed in October 1960, and it was 
estimated that approximately $800,000 would be needed for equipment items. 
However, at the time of the Department’s budget submission, the schedule for 
completion of the building was such that it appeared that would not be moving 
into it until almost the end of fiscal 1961. Therefore, a decision was made to 
provide an initial $400,000 for those equipment items that, due to leadtime and 
delivery problems, had to be requisitioned early, and to defer the remaining 
equipment requirements (totaling approximately $400,000) for future budget 
considerations. 
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Based on latest estimates concerning the occupancy date, the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations increased the amount available for equipment by 
$363,000. 

The following is a list of major items of equipment which will be needed at 
time of occupancy of the new building. 


Electron and optical mic roscopes___—~------~-~~------------------------ $88, 000 
PETES UE EU I i cen eiennroia aeons _. 184, 200 
X-ray defraction and projection equipment___________-______________ 43, 700 
gd ee 39, 000 
Germfree. tanks and auxiliary equipment aaa ice easeercnmsen ak caster saa ican ied 75, 000 
SAR I I a ree 48, 500 
Glassware and auxiliary equipment for glassw ashing operation________ 80, 500 
CUEERCRD. EUSIRIR EURO) OE PNGR OCR EEE EO IIRO NI nies insist crete mee elie sph os angie vanes onesie ooag 70, 700 
Electrophoresis at al gh cals nei baton ae cage aa ace a oe 20, 000 
Special purpose equipment room supplies Le eneieeicasane~cprens dip se sigs ior iret eee aed 42, 000 
Miscellaneous items such as incubators, balances, water baths, refrig- 

COLE, CIE, | ae oo oe ideas cceeenelgm ns eeanmaraomeins nna nome eee pier eae 26, 400 


Electronic and photographic equipment ; such as oscilloscopes, polygraphs, 
stimulators, transducers, and cinephotography, fluorography, and elec- 
PO CN TOTTINS RII i asco somes ese ses ee cee 45, 000 


SEAT es cssptaetstaicpseaeesdinies nto tienaate tgmiaiicadcaeiameae a aeeaek aaeacne ae 763, 000 


OTHER NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Senator Hitt. You have given us a splendid statement, and if you 
will give us this further statement, with er to moving into the 
building, and your needs, particularly with reference to equipment, 
we will certainly appreciate it. 

Dr. ArNotD. We will be glad to. 

Senator Hitz. We have been reading in the paper about this new 
glue. Fortunately I happen to have all my teeth, but there is this 
new glue with which they glue these teeth in. What is the word on 
that, Dr. Arnold ¢ 

Dr. Arnotp. I am not so sure I can tell you much more than you 
have read in the newspapers. 

Senator Hitt. They do not call it glue; they call it cement. Is that 
not right ¢ 

Dr. Arnotp. They are trying to develop a so-called cement, as I 
understand it, which might be more biologic in its reaction to allow- 
ing a replaced tooth to stay in the jaw. I would not be too encouraged 
about the idea. I have not seen ae results at this point. 

Senator Hiiu. Fortunately, I have all the teeth the Good Lord gave 
me, except my good friends in the field of dentistry did insist on ‘tak- 
ing out some of my wisdom teeth. They thought I was getting too 
wise. And I do not expect I will need any of this cement; but I was 
‘ather interested in the stories I read in the paper. 

Dr. Arnoup. 1 am sure what is holding your teeth in is much better 
than anything we will be producing. 

Senator Hin. 1 will say that it is mighty hard to improve on the 
Good Lord. When He does a job, He does it the best. 

I want to thank you again, Dr. Arnold. We certainly want to thank 
you very much for your splendid testimony, Doctor. 

Your statement will appear in full in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF DirEcTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH, PUBLIC 
HeALTH SPRVICE, ON DenTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the following statements will 
review for this committee, progress made by the National Institute of Dental 
Research, the Division of Dental Public Health and the Division of Dental Re- 
sources in their respective missions to achieve and apply workable methods for 
the detection, prevention and treatment of oral diseases. 

Many aspects of the commonly occurring disorders of the mouth and adjacent 
structures continue to challenge an increasing variety of dental investigators 
today. Nevertheless, we consider this past year to have been a very fruitful 
one—a year that has witnessed achievements of certain long-term and short-term 
goals. Basic and clinical research efforts have expanded not only in our Bethesda 
laboratories but especially in non-Federal institutions receiving grant support 
throughout the country. Further, the application of what is now known about 
treatment and control of oral diseases has been extended in a number of areas 
and greater emphasis is being placed on advancing public awareness of these 
research findings. Additional programs designed to increase the number and 
quality of trained scientific investigators, teachers, and skilled clinicians oriented 
in the dental sciences were also initiated during the past year. 

Some of the accomplishments and developments of the dental health activities’ 
total program which have occurred during the current year are set forth in the 
ensuing pages of this statement. The budget proposal before you requests an ap- 
propriation of $11,204,000 for support of these activities in 1961. 


ORAL DISEASE TODAY 


Nine out of every ten persons in these United States are affected by one or 
more forms of dental disease—tooth decay, periodontal disease, fluorosis, maloc- 
clusion, cleft lip and palate and oral cancer. In spite of the $1.7 billion expended 
each year for dental services, the Nation’s accumulated dental needs are several 
times greater than the needs currently being met. Tooth decay continues to 
dominate the field of dental disease ; however, statistics now being gathered show 
that periodontal disease is currently a problem of major national importance 
and might soon pass caries as the leading cause of tooth loss in this country. 
Available clinical data tell us, for example, that 22.5 million persons now require 
treatment or extractions for periodontal disease and an additional 40 million 
persons need preventive treatment. To meet these treatment needs alone would 
involve close to three-quarters of a billion dollars in dental bills. 

Of further concern today is the knowledge that more than 4 percent of all 
cancer occurs in the oral cavity, and it is five times more prevalent in the oral 
cavity of males than females. Cancer of the head and neck is responsible an- 
nually for the death of approximately 20,000 persons in this country. 

Consideration of these overall statistics associated with oral disease serve to 
demonstrate the difficult problems that still await the attention of dental scien- 
ists. However, new findings introduced through laboratory and clinical research 
during the past year have added significantly to the existing body of knowledge 
in terms of diagnosis, treatment, and general understanding of disease mech- 
anisms. 

The dental health activities of the Public Health Service function today in 
the conduct and support of research and training, the provision of consultative 
technical assistance to State and local dental programs, and the development of 
dental resources. In this last area, that of dental resources, we know that the 
number of practicing dentists has been losing ground to population growth 
in this country for more than a quarter of a century. During this period, the 
number of dental practitioners actually serving the civilian population has 
fallen from 58 to 46 per 100,000 persons. If current trends continue, this ratio 
will decline to 43 per 100,000 persons by 1975. 

We must, of course, depend on our dental schools to provide us not only 
with more practitioners but with persons trained in teaching and research 
methods. At the present time, dental schools almost uniformly report pressing 
problems in faculty recruitment and retention. To a disturbing degree faculty 
positions are being filled by practitioners who devote only a few hours a week 
to part-time teaching. Further, we know that strengthening the dental facilities 
by increasing the permanent full-time positions, with adequate opportunities 
for research and experimentation must receive priority support beyond our 
present level. It is against this background of recognized dental health needs 
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that we wish to report to the committee on current developments and aspirations 
of the several programs of the dental health activities of the Public Health 
Service. 

DIRECT RESEARCH 


The intramural research program of the National Institute of Dental Research 
is devoted to the development of effective methods for the prevention and control 
of dental diseases and related local and systemic conditions. The Institute’s 
program is concerned with conducting and fostering investigations in funda- 
mental oral biology as well as in matters directly relating to the causes, preven- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment of disease conditions of the oral cavity and its 
associated structures. The most prevalent of these conditions are dental caries, 
periodontal disease, bacterial and viral infections, and congenital anomalies. 
Because of the multiple and nonspecific etiology of many of these conditions, 
it is often necessary to isolate each of the various causal factors and study 
their effects alone, as well as in combination with each other. Such program 
objectives are achieved by the cooperative work of diversified scientific disci- 
plines, including biochemistry, microbiology, genetics, oral pathology, histology, 
embryology, and epidemiology. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant development in the history of preventive 
dentistry is the discovery in recent years of the oral health benefits related to 
fluoridation. Although dental caries is still a major health problem, each passing 
year sees progressive benefits to communities having fluoridated drinking water. 
However, even in the face of this significant advance, efforts continue to be 
directed toward the development of additional preventive measures. Recent 
and current research now provides substantial experimental evidence that an 
appreciable reduction in dental caries can be effected by dietary supplements 
of phosphate minerals. In addition, studies with germfree animals are providing 
important new information on the bacterial causes of dental caries, as well as 
on the relationship of the oral flora and various nutritional factors to calculus 
formation and the onset and progression of periodontal disease. 

Periodontal disease (pyorrhea), the main cause of loss of teeth in adults, 
continues to be a major research responsibility. Significant progress is being 
made in our understanding of this condition through the recent expansion of 
epidemiologic and biometric studies of selected population groups in this country 
and abroad. Such an approach has contributed information not only to the 
question of prevalence and severity, but also to the further development and 
testing of methods for assessment of this disease. In addition, basic studies 
are underway in the fields of oral bacteriology, using germ-free animals to 
assess the cause and effect of tartar formation; and, in biochemistry to deter- 
mine the nutritional and enzymatic relationships to periodontal disease. 

Fundamental research on cleft palate and other congenital anomalies involv- 
ing growth and development of the facial region has long been a neglected area 
in dental as well as in medical research. These structural growth deformities 
are primarily an oral problem and there is a large diversity of professional 
interest involving the fields of maxillofacial surgery, orthodontia, prosthodontia, 
speech pathology and therapy, otolaryngology, psychology, and genetics. 


GNOTOBIOTIC PROGRAM 


During the current year, germ-free animals have been used to provide a con- 
trolled situation for testing the pathogenic effects of oral micro-organisms singly 
and in defined combinations, and for evaluating the influence of constitutional 
and dietary factors on controlled disease processes. Unlike the great majority 
of infectious diseases, the lesions of tooth decay and periodontal disease harbor 
a variety of micro-organisms that are normally present in every mouth. Here- 
tofore, it has not been possible to demonstrate the causal significance of any 
ohe Organism or group of organisms. However, the Dental Institute’s program 
in the germ-free area has resulted in certain significant observations of sufficient 
importance to require reexamination and possible revision of present basic con- 
cepts regarding the etiology of dental caries and periodontal] disease. For 
example, in addition to our recently acquired knowledge that dental decay does 
hot occur in germ-free animals, even when they are maintained on an otherwise 
caries producing diet, we are now able to induce extensive tooth deeay in “germ- 
free’ rats when they are infeeted with a single strain of bacteria (a strepto- 
cocens) obtained from caries-active animals. Since it is unlikely that a single 
organism is responsible for tooth decay, studies will be continued at the present 
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level in order to discover the nature and contribution of other oral micro- 
organisms to the caries process. 

Another significant development in the Institute’s gnotobiotic program is re- 
lated to highly suggestive evidence that calculus (tartar) formation may occur 
in the absence of bacteria. Since such deposits are an important contributing 
factor to the development of periodontal disease, and have previously been 
thought to be due to microbial activity, this research activity will be vigorously 
pursued in the coming year. 

NUTRITIONAL PROGRAM 


A new approach to the control of dental caries is currently being explored by 
Dental Institute scientists in a cooperative study with other Federal agencies 
and private institutions. This clinical investigation is based on the recently 
acquired evidence that dental decay in rats is dramatically reduced by adding 
a mineral phosphate to the diet. In large measure, this pronounced anticaries 
effect was achieved by incorporating dibasic calcium phosphate in the bread 
flour used to prepare the experimental diets. The fact that flour for human 
consumption may be “phosphated” has already been demonstrated by the wide- 
spread use throughout the Nation of self-rising bread and certain cake mixes 
which contain a similar compound. 

The presently operating clinical study is located in a number of selected chil- 
dren's boarding schools in South Dakota. With equal division into control 
groups and those which are receiving the mineral additive in the dietary, it is 
expected that annual examinations for the next several years will provide an 
indication of possible benefits to caries control. 

Interest in this dietary experiment extends beyond the area of dental health. 
Inasmuch as the calcium as well as the phosphate content of the children’s diet 
is being increased, routine observations on possible benefits to general health, 
and particularly bone development and body growth, comprise an essential part 
of the study. 

EXPERIMENTAL CARIES RESEACH 


During the current year, observations have been made which indicate that 
dental caries is an infectious and transmissible disease in hamsters and rats. 
These findings already have had widespread significance in the field of experi- 
mental caries research because they explain a number of phenomena involving 
resistance and susceptibility to caries that were formerly attributed to genetic 
factors and to systemic developmental effects presumably induced by diet and 
nutrition. 

On the basis of now completed studies, it is evident that the usual source of 
the caries producing microbial flora in young animals is from the alimentary 
tract of the mother; and that animals lacking this flora may acquire it by cross- 
infection contact with caries-active animals. However, while the cariogenic 
flora can be transmitted between members of the same strains, it is not ubiqui- 
tous in the general laboratory environment and may, in fact, require consider- 
able time to become established at pathogenic levels. Work now in progress 
suggests that there may be limitations either in the extent to which the flora of 
one species can be transmitted to another, or in the degree to which it will be 
pathogenic if transmitted. This observation may explain, in part, why previous 
attempts to induce caries in laboratory animals by the inoculation of nonindige- 
nous (human) strains of bacteria failed. 

Thus a significant contribution has been made in the current year which pro- 
vides a firm basis for more definitive studies of factors influencing dental caries. 


GENETICS PROGRAM 


Studies of hereditary defects in dental tissues, begun several years ago among 
isolated and inbred population groups in this country and Japan, have been di- 
rected toward (1) a study of mechanisms of inheritance of known hereditary 
diseases; (2) an evaluation of the role of heredity in other diseases not generally 
considered to be genetic; and (3) an elucidation of the underlying processes in- 
volved in hereditary disorders. 

It is hoped that recent advancements in our knowledge of the structure of 
chromosomes and genes, and the separation of spermatocytes containing different 
chromosomes, will open the way for newer methods of controlling or preventing 
hereditary disease. Additional objectives relate to the identification of those 
social patterns in our communities which influence the prevalence and distribu- 
tion of intrinsic disease. Such knowledge would aid significantly in case find- 
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ing and early diagnosis of genetic diseases during their incipient stages when 
they might be more susceptible to treatment. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY PROGRAM 


During the current year emphasis has been placed on the development and 
testing of field methods for the measurement of periodontal and other oral 
diseases in population groups. One important phase of this program, conducted 
in collaboration with the Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for Na- 
tional Defense, has been to compare the prevalence of oral disease in individuals 
living under relatively civilized conditions with that of individuals in primitive 
villages of Alaska, Peru, Ecuador, and Ethiopia. Findings, to date, show a rela- 
tive rarity of dental caries and periodontal disease in many of these primitive 
groups. 

Other projects receiving particular attention during 1960 have been the 
epidemiology of dental caries with particular attention to the fluoride-caries 
relationship; and an investigation of the influence of familial factors and of geo- 
graphic location of periodontal disease and dental caries among Seventh-day 
Adventist families. The former program is providing evidence that caries in- 
hibition is a simple function of the time available to a tooth for accumulation 
of fluorides prior to eruption. With reference to the latter study, a consistently 
low caries rate found in Adventist children may possibly be related to the dietary 
recommendation of the “health reform” suggested by the Adventist Church. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


Increased funds in 1960 have provided for active program expansion in the 
following broad areas: (1) periodontal disease, (2) oral congenital anomalies 
(cleft lip/palate), and (3) dental caries. At the same time, emphasis was di- 
rected toward other important facets of dental research, such as oral-systemic 
interrelationships of chronic disease, electromyographic studies of the jaw, dental 
radiation investigations, aging studies, and on dental public health research. 

During this year, particular interest was focused on studies involving peri- 
odontal disease. Its etiology is virtually unknown; damage to the periodontal 
tissues is irreparable; and treatment for this disease is empirical. Research 
investigations are now being conducted on dental calculus and its etiologic role, 
malocclusion factors, and contributing nutritional systemic relationships, as 
well as in basic studies involving the biochemistry, physiology, and morphology 
of the periodontal tissues. 

Research in cleft lip palate requires multidisciplinary cooperative effort on 
the part of both clinical and basic science researchers. Costly hospital and 
clinical facilities are required, together with highly skilled and well-trained 
personnel in several professions and specialties. New clinical projects designed 
for a coordinated attack toward solving some of the major problems in this field 
were initiated this year in university-affiliated hospitals and cleft palate clinics. 

While significant advances have been made in the control of dental caries, no 
single factor has thus far emerged as determinant in the etiology of this disease. 
During 1960 added support was given for bacteriological, salivary, and bio- 
chemical studies aimed toward filling gaps in the void of knowledge concerning 
this important oral disease. 

Other support during the year was programed for electromyographic in- 
vestigations of masticatory structures because there is a strong indication that 
such information will go far toward solving some of the serious clinical prob- 
lems of malocclusion, temporomandibular joint dysfunction, and denture pros- 
thesis. Increased support in fiscal year 1960 for radiation studies related to 
dental practice was another important aspect of the grants programs. Particular 
attention is now being directed toward aging studies, oral systemic chronic 
disease relationships, and broad studies of dental public health problems. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The primary efforts of the research fellowship program are directed toward 
graduate training in the basic sciences with special emphasis on increasing the 
humber of individuals trained in the basie sciences related to the study of 
periodontal disease, cleft palate, dental caries, and other oral diseases. In dental 
schools today there is a shortage of teachers trained in research techniques and 
as the schools broaden their curriculum and increase and modernize their re- 
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search facilities, this shortage becomes more acute. Continued and increased 
use of the fellowship program is therefore necessary to staff the basic science 
departments and increase the research potential of the 47 dental schools through- 
out the country. The Institute, recognizing the need for competently trained 
personnel, has therefore, sought to support sound research training, to encourage 
training in certain critical fields, and to anticipate the demand for support from 
the growing number of graduate students. 

The research fellowship program as presently constituted is divided into four 
types of awards: (1) dental student part-time fellowships; (2) predoctoral fel- 
lowships ; (8) postdoctoral fellowships, and (4) special fellowships. 


DENTAL STUDENT PART TIME 


The dental student part-time fellowship program is aimed at encouraging 
undergraduate dental students to give consideration to a career in academic 
dentistry and research. Analysis of the program, instituted in 1955, shows 
that a substantial number of students trained during the first 5 years have 
continued in academic dentistry and research. Currently, support at the level 
of eight units per school is available to all 47 dental schools. In 1961 the program 
will be extended to the schools of public health with at least two units to 
a school. By this means, dental students will be afforded the opportunity of 
research experience during the summer period. 


PREDOCTORAL 


Predoctoral research fellowships are awarded to qualified persons with a 
bachelor’s degree who wish to undertake research in the fields of basic sciences 
related to dentistry. Such support also fosters the research-trained teacher 
program. 

POSTDOCTORAL 


The objective of the postdoctoral program is to increase the number of 
dentally trained personnel competent to conduct basic research as related prob- 
lems of oral diseases. This program is a natural continuation of the dental 
student part-time program; experience demonstrates that more and more of 
the part-time dental student fellows are applying for postdoctoral support 
following graduation. The increased funds made available for this program 
in 1960 are providing for 10 additional postdoctoral fellowships. 


SPECIAL 


Parallel with the increased number of dental researchers, the need for special 
types of training over and above the postdoctoral level has also increased. This 
type of award is made to the more advanced scholar and is especially beneficial 
to the investigator trained in a particular field who wishes to acquire a multi- 
disciplinary approach often lacking in today’s dental health research. Two 
additional special fellowships will be awarded this year. 


TRAINING 


The primary objective of the graduate training program is to increase the 
number of competent clirical researchers and/or teachers in dental schools and 
other dental research institutions throughout the United States, thereby off- 
setting somewhat the current shortage of teacher-researchers presently available 
to these institutions. Increased physical facilities are now being built by many 
dental research institutions. Several new dental schools are projected during 
the next decade and each will require substantial numbers of additional per- 
sonnel for research and teaching. 

There are three general kinds of training grants administered by the Dental 
Institute: (1) relatively larger grants for broad research training centers in 
a limited number of well-established dental research institutions, (2) grants 
to some schools to establish programs in only a single area of training because 
of certain special facilities in terms of research and personnel available, (3) 
smaller training grants to schools with less research and training potential to 
enable younger faculty members to go eisewhere for special training. 

During 1960, progress in the area of training was seen in the establishment of 
seven additional research training centers and in supplemental support to ex- 
pand current training programs. By the end of 1960, after only 3 years of pro 
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gram operation, 25 graduate training centers and other training institutions will 
be supporting approximately 130 trainees in both the basic and clinical sciences. 
Beneficial results from this modest but successful program are now seen in the 
some 40 to 50 trainees who will complete their training in 1960. The great 
majority of these individuals will accept academic appointments when their 
training is completed. 

DENTAL PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Division of Dental Public Health, through its program of technical assist- 
ance, strives to prevent and control dental diseases through a series of inte 
grated steps which may be viewed as a continuum. 

This continuum involves recognition Of basic research discoveries which may 
have application in public health programs, further development or modifica- 
tion of such discoveries through applied technical or administrative studies, and 
the provision of consultation and technical assistance to States and communities 
in achieving rapid and extensive application of new and effective means of 
coping with the dental disease problem. Such consultation, the major, con- 
tinuing responsibility of this program, is provided by well-qualified staff in 
eight regional offices. 

Following are the major areas of activity identified with the technical assist- 
ance program, 

FLUORIDATION 


The extension of the protection which fluoridation provides for the prevention 
of tooth decay continues to be a major goal of this activity. Slow but steady 
progress is evident in the complementary efforts of official and voluntary agen- 
cies and organizations to secure fluoridation of public water supplies. Cur- 
rently, it is estimated that about one-third of the 100 million persons on public 
water supplies are receiving fluoridated water. The total national expenditure 
for community water fluoridation programs is approximately one-half million 
dollars. The tooth decay that is prevented by these programs would cost $50 
million to repair. This reduction in need for fillings makes additional chair 
time available for the treatment of other dental ills. 

The adoption of fluoridation throughout the Nation, however, remains a great 
challenge. For example, while a majority of the cities with populations of one- 
half million or more use fluoridated water, only 6 percent of the communities 
with populations under 2,500 are doing so. Special emphasis is to be given 
in providing consultative technical assistance to these smaller communities. 

Although more than 35 million people in over 1,850 communities served by 
public water supplies are now receiving the benefits of fluoridated water for pre- 
vention of decayed teeth, more than one-third of the population of the United 
States may never be able to enjoy these benefits because they consume water 
obtained from individual home water supplies. To meet this special need, a 
study has been implemented in 1960 to obtain data on the degree of acceptance 
and cost of providing fluoridation to individual homes, and on attendant admin- 
istrative and technical problems. Continuation of this study in 1961 will pro- 
vide the necessary information upon which to evaluate the practicability of 
extending a home fluoridation system to families throughout the Nation. 


HEALTH PRACTICES 


It is increasingly evident that infectious diseases and chronic illnesses, in- 
cluding dental diseases, can neither be totally arrested nor prevented without 
the voluntary participation of individuals in necessary health practices. 

Increased attention is being given this year to the exploration of reasons why 
individuals accept or reject dental services and preventive health practices. A 
study started in 1959 in New York State by the Division is in the late analysis 
stage. Another study has been completed regarding the acceptance of dental 
care by nursing home populations in Kansas City, Mo. 

During 1960, limited studies of community response to positive health meas- 
ures and practices have been initiated. It is hoped that a beginning can be 
made in setting up experimental situations to identify specific, important educa- 
tional factors which are instrumental in changing people’s dental health atti- 
tudes and behavior. These controlled situations will expose high school students 
to educational materials based on behavioral hypotheses which have emerged 
from the New York and Missouri studies. Analysis will be made of changes in 
the students’ attitudes toward dental practices and actual changes in dental 
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practices as a result of exposure to the different dental health educational 
materials. 

Such studies potentially have very practical application. Information de- 
rived from them can help the administrator to develop programs which will 
motivate the greatest number of people to act in a way most conducive to pre- 
serving and improving their own health. 


DENTAL AUXILIARIES 


The enormity of the dental health problem in the United States is further 
aggravated by the severe shortage of dentists to provide treatment for dental 
diseases. For the past third of a century, the supply of dentists in proportion 
to the population has been steadily shrinking. To increase the productivity of 
the dentist now in practice through expanded use of auxiliary dental personnel, 
a communitywide study is being undertaken to develop effective methods for 
the inservice training of private practicing dentists in the utilization of the 
chairside dental assistant. Under the direction of a State health department, 
private dental practitioners will be trained in new and advanced procedures for 
utilizing assistants. Complementary training of assistants will be undertaken 
in conjunction with the instruction of dentists. This study is to be continued 
in 1961 for the purpose of appraising and improving the methods employed 
for training the private practicing dentist and assistant as a basis for more 
widely implementing such postprofessional education programs throughout the 
Nation. 

THE CHRONICALLY ILL 


Studies were initiated during 1957 to develop specific information concerning 
the nature and extent of the dental service needs of the chronically ill and 
aged; to identify and solve technical and administrative problems associated 
with making dental services available to such persons; and to develop specialized 
equipment, clinical techniques and methods necessary for providing dental care 
services to these persons. These studies are being evaluated and preliminary 
findings have been prepared. During 1960 all patients participating in these 
studies are being placed on maintenance dental care. This will permit the staff 
to concentrate on organizing community resources to carry on the projects after 
completion of the study, and to evaluate the effectiveness of methods used to 
obtain community participation and interest in such projects. The applied 
research phase of this project will be completed by the close of 1961 at which 
time more will be known about applying and implementing this new knowledge 
in other communities throughout the Nation. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


During 1960 continued emphasis is being given to eareer development for 
Public Health Service dental officers by providing formal training in schools of 
public health and work experience in regional offices of the Service and in State 
health departments. Such training will help to insure a continuing supply of 
trained personnel for dental public health activities of the Service. 


DENTAL RESOURCES 


Although the American people today enjoy the highest standard of dental 
health in the world, it is a standard under which 60 percent of our people get no 
sare at all within any one year and still others receive only the emergency serv- 
ices necessary for the relief of pain. Now, with the almost certain prospect that 
the better-educated citizens of tomorrow will seek a higher standard of dental 
health, there is the serious possibility that the dental profession will be unable 
to supply services to all who seek them. 

Increases in dental supply have been lagging behind population growth for 
more than a generation. Asa result, the number of dentists serving the civilian 
population has fallen from a previous high of 58 per 100,000 persons to 46 today. 
Should all expansion in school capacity now planned be actually realized, the 
number of additional graduates produced would still fail to halt the downtrend. 
Probably at best, today’s schools can expand graduating classes to produce 
another 450 dentists per year. But to maintain the supply of dentists even at 
today’s inadequate level—a level reflecting almost 30 years of steady decline— 
would require at least 2,700 additional graduates each year. 
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One of the major functions of the Division is to assist States and regions in 
planning for needed school expansion. Completion of manpower surveys of the 
Midwestern and Mid-Atlantic States this year brought the total number of 
regional analyses of long-range manpower trends to six. The series now enjoys 
wide use by regional and State groups as a basis for planning and as models for 
similar studies of smaller areas. During the year, both the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education and the New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion took further action to implement the recommendations included in the 
Division’s earlier studies of their region’s problems. In New England a resolu- 
tion reaffirming support of legislation permitting construction of new dental 
schools in Connecticut and Massachusetts was approved by the Board. The 
Board further recommended the immediate establishment of Schools of Dental 
Hygiene in Maine and Rhode Island. In the West the Interstate Commission 
recommended to the western Governors the immediate expansion of all existing 
dental schools and the establishment of five new schools. More than a dozen 
States were developing plans for expansion or construction of dental and dental 
hygiene schools. 

These and similar activities designed to increase the number of dentists in 
practice are basic to all future dental health programs. Alone, however, they 
are not enough. A growth in the number of practicing dentists must be 
augmented by a major increase in dental productivity through greater efficiency 
in the use of the dentist’s time. Such an increase depends not only on tech- 
nological advances but also, and probably to an even greater extent, upon a 
more widespread and efficient utilization of the skills of auxiliary personnel. 
The Division’s activities in this area were greatly accelerated. Its pioneer proj- 
ect to teach dental students how to work with dental assistants was doubled 
during the year. A January 1959 conference with dental school deans reviewed 
the initial 3 years of the project and discussed directions the project could profit- 
ably take in the future. In a new study, the Division began collecting data for 
an evaluation of the impact that various types of dental assistant programs now 
operated by these cooperating schools have upon attitudes and practice tech- 
niques of dental students, both during college and after they enter practice. 

To provide a larger supply of better qualified dental assistants, the Division 
launched a new experimental program to determine the type and length of 
schooling required for their training. A cooperating junior college is offering 
two curriculums, one completed in a single year, the other completed in two, 
and on the basis of this dual experience will make recommendations for a perma- 
nent, standardized training course. At the same time, a city school system will 
offer assistant training at the post-high-school level in its public schools. To 
buttress this and similar experiments, another providing an on-the-spot study 
of tasks actually performed by assistants in private dental offices was initiated. 

As a corollary to activities aimed at increasing the availability of dental serv- 
ices, the Division studies all aspects of dental demand. One of the best indica- 
tions of the increasing demand for dental care is the recent growth of pre- and 
post-payment plans, This growth heightens the need for dependable data on 
utilization patterns and on those factors serving as barrier or stimulus to the 
purchase of service. Intensified activity in studies of various types of dental 
payment plans has resulted in the publication of a variety of monographs and 
articles analyzing the salient features of the various plans. For example, one 
study was designed to analyze the attitudes dentists hold on the effects of a 
budget payment plan upon dental practice and patient’s welfare. These findings 
were also related to actual utilization of the program by the dentists involved. 
Another study was begun this year concerning the participation and attitudes 
of members of Group Health Association, Inc., with respect to that program’s 
dental plan. 

In conelusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for the dental health 
activities in 1961 is a total of $11,204,000, as compared with the appropriation 
of $10,019,000 for 1960. This allowance for 1961 will provide for the continua- 
tion of 1960 program levels in all activities and will permit some increase in 
grants for research projects and minor increases in the direct research activities, 
which include $400,000 for equipment for the new dental building and $34,000 
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for clinical investigations. This request for 1961 is distributed among program 
activities as follows: 


Grants: 


I a ee aaa eee $5, 246, 000 
I at eas wiser tbs eouedivip eco raced 650, 000 
I a il aa Ee a aS a ae 1, 009, 000 
Direct operations: 

RL RES AS EELS EDS 1 MONE DELETED LATO 2, 021, 000 
Be re Re OEE OE ier cimiaenewnetimnnncnanne 217, 000 
Professional and technical assistance....__...______-_________ 1, 192, 000 
Coordination and development of dental resources___.______--- 774, 000 
NNR UN ia fcr dc dtcphlleh anes para Sasi tnitesiicagei kasi esis tee 95, 000 

a i a i i 11, 204, 000 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


STATEMENT OF DR. FLOYD S. DAFT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY 
L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act relating to 
arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic diseases, [$46,862,000] $47,541,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
1960 appro- | 1961 budget | 1961 House 


| priation | estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate. _...-..-- sini schealit kinins alae ceca $46, 862, 000 $47, 541, 000 $52, 841, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings. ._.---.-.---.-- 1, 050, 000 0 0 
Total obligations. __.-..--- pes sd that italhi Meant bina 45, 812, 000 47, 541, 000 52, 841, 000 


Obligations by activities 











| 1960 appropriation | 1961 budget esti- | 1961 House allow- 
mate | ance 
Description ee | i ‘ ee 
Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount 
tions | | tions | tions | 
| } | ! ———— 
. 
1. Grants: | | | 
(a) Research projects ‘ |$30, 818, 000 . .|$32, 153, 000 nat | $36, 153, 000 
(b) Research fellowships. -- ats habeas’ 437, 000 | F 437, 000 <a 537, 000 
(c) Training __- ; 6, 298, 000 : | 6, 298, 000 : | 6, 298, 000 
2. Direct operations: | | | 
(a) Research_-- ; 456 | 7,362,000! 464] 7,682,000| 490] 8,842,000 
(6) Review and approval of grants- 39 | 717, 000 | 39 | 790, 000 | 39 830, 000 
(c) Administration ‘ cna 2 180, 000 | 12 | 181, 000 | 12 181, 000 


, 841, 000 


on 
Nw | 


Total obligations__- 507 | 45, 812, 000 515 | 47, 541,000 541 
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1961 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1960 appro- 


priation 


1961 budget 
estimate 


Total number of permanent positions.__..............--.-..-- 507 | 515 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..._______- , ioe 8 | 8 
Average number of all employees. -..........................- 452 460 
Number of employees at end of year. -.......-....--.-------- an 44 502 
Be ORE I CI fn ods 3 cc okeiuradacandededsacadiss $3, 508, 800 $3, 542, 900 
02 Travel. ; ‘ A da aleuapiahens Anieotea ton 145, 700 | 149, 000 
03 Transportation of things__.____- a A a POE 12, 000 14, 000 
GE CPI TITIN IE GOT TOO og on. cs cc eewrremdccdcedscdccccesose 41, 100 45, 000 
OG PUAGRIAS BIG FORPIICRION oo a sins on cecccncwdeccscccddace 2, 500 3,000 
07 Other contractual services - -_- : a3 2 canarias tee. 480, 400 | 506, 300 
Reimbursement to ‘‘National Institutes of Health | 

management fund’’______- See eee : 3, 014, 000 3, 292, 000 
@ BSuppiies ahd materieit........0....<.<<cccccna~<<- ries 554, 500 563, 300 
ee Gibssigusiat tbe tails 391, 200 423, 600 


921 


1961 House 
| allowance 


5Al 

9 
482 
529 


$3, 683, 800 
163, 400 
16, 500 

48, 300 
4,400 

1, 038, 300 


3, 592, 000 
594, 300 
589, 900 











il Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _____- __...........| 37,657,100 | 38,995, 600 43, 103, 800 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities--..................-..- 900 1,000 | 1,000 
Be ee Ee Coin intern Sia ik Ri ccddcdccdéacacansens 16, 400 17, 900 17, 900 
ANN San Sa ie SSP IN Ba a 45,824,600 | 47,553,600 | 52, 853, 600 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_.................-... 12, 600 12, 600 | 12, 600 
I i a | 45, 812,000 47, 541,000 | 52, 841, 000 
Summary of changes 
Positions Amount 
1960 actual appropriation. , ss hae Satta uideet otictin e 507 $46, 862, 000 
Deduct unobligated balance, estimated savings........- es ea ee ee —1, 050, 000 
I Nk noe eel we daaeeees dt tea eee 507 | 45, 812, 000 
ee I I ie aa ch naka Sigler inh aor cdeeaabreipeameamaemiaanealen 515 | 47, 541, 000 
Oe CRG CU ai isin irises th pata natabagpindied musiadnte wagon 8 | 1, 729, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


1961 budget esti 1961 House allow- 
mate ince 
Posi- Amount Posi- | Amount 
tions tions 
Decreases 
Nonrecurring capital equipment <hcieisnih $35,000 |......-- $35, 000 
Nonrecurring intermittent employment and premium 
pay 3, 700 — 3, 700 
Nonrecurring miscellaneous other objects 5,000 |. ihe 5, 000 
l less day of pay (262 days in 1960, 261 days in 1961 ‘ ~ 12, 000 nail 12, 000 
Subtotal, decreases-_- , . 55, 700 55, 700 
Increases 
For mandatory items 
Annualization of 5 new positions authorized in 1960 
for part of year (1960, authorized for 85 percent of year) ee 3, 800 ce 3, 800 
Increased FIC A costs a eae 1, 500 ; 1, 500 
Employee health insurance for existing positions - - i 20, 700 20, 700 
Subtotal, mandatory increases - netienaaedeaes ; 96 O00 hosisaccaa 26, 000 
For program items 
Research projects in fields such as physical biology, 
cystic fibrosis, gastroenterology, arthritis, diabetes, 
and other metabolic studies i ‘ z 1, 295, 000 5, 335, 000 
Full indirect costs for research projects awarded on or 
after Jan. 1, 1961] 40, OOO 
Research fellowships 100, 000 
Direct research in physical biology, geographic med- 
icine and genetics, germ-free nutrition studies, clinical 
investigations and epidemiologic studies, and inter- 
national civilian nutrition studies; replacement of 
obsolete equipment and apparatus; and renovations 
and alterations for full use of research space vacated 
upon completion of new dental building 8 142, 000 34 1, 042, 000 
Miscellaneous objects in review and approval and | 
premium pay in administraticn ; 3, 700 3, 700 
Reimbursement to the National Institutes of Health 
management fund__... ma ‘ 278, 000 578, 000 
Subtotal program increases--- ; = ‘ S 1, 758, 700 34 7, 058, 700 
Total change requested ae Ss 1, 729, OOO 34 7, 029, 000 


EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Activity No. 1(a). Research projects 

The full amount requested of $32,153,000 was allowed by the House and an 
increase of $4 million was provided for additional research projects. The 
increase would be used for additional research grants in fields such as physical 
biology, cystic fibrosis, gastroenterology, arthritis, diabetes, and other metabolic 
studies. The total of $86,153,000 is an increase of $5,835,000 over the 1960 
appropriation. 
Activity No. 1(b). Research fellowships 

The full amount requested of $437,000 was allowed by the House, and in 
addition it provided an increase of $100,000 for additional research fellowships. 
This is an increase of $100,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 


Activity No. 2(a). Research 

The full amount requested of $7,682,000 was allowed by the House. In addi- 
tion, 26 positions and $900,000 was provided for direct research in physical 
biology, geographic medicine and genetics, germ-free nutrition and liver cirrhosis 
and necrosis studies, clinical investigations and epidemiologic studies, and inter- 
national civilian nutrition research; for the replacement of obsolete equipment 
and apparatus; and for alterations and renovations to make full use of research 
space vacated as a result of the completion of the new dental building. A 
further increase of $260,000 was provided for reimbursement to the National 
Institutes of Health management fund. The total of $8,842,000 is an increase 
of $1,480,000 over the 1960 appropriation. 
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ictivity No. 2(b). Review and approval of grants 

The full amount requested of $790,000 was allowed by the House and an 
increase of $40,000 was provided for reimbursement to the National Institutes 
of Health management fund. The total of $830,000 is an increase of $113,000 
over the 1960 appropriation. 

For overall budgetary considerations, the Department has recommended that 
the increases provided by the House over the President’s budget be eliminated. 


PREVENTION OF ARTHRITIS 


Senator Hitt. Arthritis and metalobie diseases, Dr. Daft. 

We welcome you back, Doctor. You have found the answer to 
the cure and prevention of all arthritis, have you not ? 

Dr. Darr. I wish I could say “Yes” in one word. I think we have 
made some progress, sir, but there remains a lot to be done. 

Senator Hitt. Well, in the old days people talked about rheumatism. 
What is the difference between rheumatism and arthritis ? 

Dr. Darr. Well, we still talk about rheumatism. Both rheumatism 
and arthritis are members of this group of diseases. They attack 
different parts of the body. That is the main difference. But they 
are both inflammatory in nature. 

Senator Hitt. They are pretty close in kinship, are they not? 

Dr. Darr. Very close, Senator, yes 

Senator Hiri. We will be h: ApPY 1 now to have you proceed in your 
own Way. 

if PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Darr. Thank you. I have an opening statement which I be- 
lieve has been presented. 

Senator Hitt. We will put that statement in the record in full. 

(‘The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DrRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC 
DISEASES, ON NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this year, 1960, marks the 10th 
anniversary of the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. It 
has been a 10-year period of remarkable growth, highlighted by advances in both 
the basic sciences and in clinical medicine. At this time, and before we move 
into the next decade, I should like to review with the committee some of the 
accomplishments of these first 10 years, and desertbe to you’the excellent prog- 
ress made during this first decade in three areas of special interest, rheumatic 
diseases, diabetes, and basic research—metabolism. The second portion of this 
statement describes the new developments of the current year, the new areas 
into which our scientists are now extending their vigorous efforts, particular 
attention being given to cystic fibrosis and gastroenterology. 

The advances to be described have resulted from work done both in our own 
laboratories in Bethesda and in the many nongovernmental institutions through- 
out the country receiving support from this Institute in the form of research 
grants, training grants, traineeships, and fellowships. 


RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


Ten years of progress.—Only slightly more than 10 years ago, just prior to 
the momentous discovery of cortisone’s effects and the establishments of the 
Institute, the rheumatic disease field was one of the most neglected areas in 
medicine. For hundreds of years there had been little real progress either in 
the understanding or in the treatment of these diseases, although they affected 
an estimated 10 million people. Most physicians shared the sentiment once ex- 
pressed by the great Dr. William Osler: “When an arthritic comes in the 
front door, I want to go out the back door.” 

There was no specific form of therapy for these diseases and relatively little 
was being done for sufferers from them. Of the entire number of beds available 
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in university hospitals throughout the country, there were only 700 beds usually 
occupied by arthritics. At that time, the total amount of money spent on re- 
search in the rheumatic diseases was only $300,000, and this included both 
Government and non-Goverment funds. Of this $300,000 one-third was going 
to only three universities. There was little clinical training of young physi- 
cians. Only eight centers in the United States had well-defined programs in 
this area. 

Contrast this discouraging situation with the very hopeful one that exists 
today. Under the auspices of this Institute alone over $4 million is being de 
voted this year to rheumatic disease research. A tremendous increase has oc- 
curred in the amount of professional training being carried on, primarily as a 
result of the Institute’s traineeships program and training grants program 
The traineeships began in 1953 when the Institute supported 21 arthritis trainees 
in 14 different institutions. Today, we are supporting 92 trainees in over 40 
institutions. Also, due to the important activities of the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation there are now more than 300 arthritis clinics throughout the 
country. 

New forms of treatment.—As has been discussed with the committee, cortisone 
was first used in 1948 to treat patients with rheumatoid arthritis. Since that 
time the pharmaceutical industry has developed a whole spectrum of anti-inflam- 
matory steroids. Continual modifications of the original cortisone molecule has 
produced drugs that are not only more potent than cortisone but also have less 
tendency to produce serious side effects. During the past 10 years many of these 
industry-developed compounds have been tested in our Clinical Center at Bethesda 
and have largely replaced cortisone. 

It must be remembered, though, that these powerful new drugs may make 
arthritics more comfortable, but they are not curing the underlying disease. In 
many cases, the disease process continues even though the pain has been re- 
lieved. It is for this reason that we believe basic laboratory research is vital. 
We have yet to find the cause of the rheumatic diseases and until we do it is 
quite unlikely that we will be able to develop a specific curative agent. 

For the past 10 years the Institute has placed heavy emphasis on basic re- 
search, both intramurally and extramurally, and we have witnessed some very 
promising developments in the rheumatic disease field. For example, we now 
know many of the biological details of these diseases, not only how they affect the 
functioning of whole systems within the body but also how they affect individual 
cells, causing subtle but very important changes in metabolic processes. Solid 
advances have been made along many fronts, but I would like to mention one in 
particular, albeit a very broad one, that relates to our search for the basic 
cause or arthritis. 

Arthritis and hypersensitivity.—Studies over the past 10 years have more and 
more clearly pointed to the possibility that rheumatoid arthritis has an im- 
munologie basis, and results from a state of hypersensitivity. This implies that 
individuals develop the disease when they become overly sensitive to substances 
within their body, possibly to their own altered protein. Rheumatoid arthritis 
may therefore be a disease of autosensitivity. 

Fragmentary support for this theory has come from both clinical and patho- 
logical studies. Especially interesting is the research on the rheumatoid factor, 
a substance found in the serum of patients with rheumatoid arthritis and one 
that is peculiar to these patients. The rheumatoid factor has slready been made 
use of as a diagnostic tooi, being the substance that is detected by various diagnos- 
tic tests developed in part in our own laboratories and by our grantees. 

It has now been shown that the rheumatoid factor, or m*re correctly rheuma- 
toid factors, are gamma globulins and have many if not all the characteristics of 
antibodies—protein substances that provide variable degrees of immunity to par- 
ticular diseases. The presence of such antibodies in rheumatoid arthritis 
presents the intriguing possibility that there is some antigen present, some 
deleterious substance to which the body is sensitive and to which it responds by 
producing antibodies. To be sure, we have not yet been able to find the specific 
antigen, and until we do, its existence must continue to be regarded as specu- 
lative. 

There are many substances in normal body cells which could possibly be anti- 
genic. If they are in fact the antigens, then the disease may result when some 
defect in body metabolism causes an over-sensitivity to these normal substances. 
Another possibility is that the substances might become antigenic only under 
certain conditions, or after undergoing certain alterations. 
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Not too many years ago, classical immunological theory had no place for such 
a concept as autosensitivity. We now know, however, that autosensitivity is 
indeed possible and have actually recognized it as the cause of two diseases, one 
in which a person becomes sensitive to his own thyroid hormone, and another in 
which one becomes sensitive to his own red blood cells. 

{n the past several years the tempo of research in this area of hypersensitivity 
has increased considerably, and more and more scientists are becoming involved. 
Notable contributions have been made by Dr. Henry G. Kunkel, a grantee of ours 
at the Rockefeller Institute, who was the first to determine the exact size of 
the rheumatoid factor molecules. The work of another Institute grantee, 
Dr. Morris Ziff, has provided additional evidence supporting the sensitization 
theory. Dr. Ziff has studied the families of patients with rheumatoid arthritis 
and found that the rheumatoid factor occurs in many of the healthy relatives 
of the patients as well as in the patients themselves, thus suggesting that some 
hereditary metabolic defect is involved. The work also suggests, however, 
that a second abnormality is present, since not all persons with the rheumatoid 
factor have clinical symptoms of the disease. 

In other Institute-supported studies of the rheumatoid factor, scientists at 
New York’s Hospital for Special Surgery and the Wilson Research Foundation 
have found that the factor is produced in two kinds of cells: plasma cells, 
present in the lining of human joints, and “large pale cells” in the body’s lymph 
nodes. This marks the first time that the rheumatoid factor has been identified 
in human tissue. 

There are many aspects of the problem that are indefinite, however. Pri- 
marily, it is still uncertain that the rheumatoid factor is an antibody. If it is an 
antibody, the specific antigen which causes its production must be identified 
and it must be determined whether or not it is the actual cause of the disease 
or merely a byproduct. 

These are the problems that confront us on the road of sensitization research, 
as a possible cause of the rheumatic diseases. It is an increasingly exciting 
road, but there is certainly no assurance that it is the right one. Nonetheless, 
much of the recently uncovered evidence strengthens the possibility that 
immunologic mechanisms are somehow importantly involved. 

Advances in gout treatment.—The past 10 years have also witnessed major 
advances in the understanding and treatment of gout; another of the rheumatic 
diseases. This ailment has plagued man for at least 4,000 years and affects 
approximately 300,000 persons in this country. Usually, the first sign of the 
disease is painful swelling in one of the joints of the body, more frequently than 
not that of the big toe. These attacks of gouty arthritis generally subside after 
days or weeks, although they recur at irregular intervals throughout the 
Victim’s life. 

Associated, but in an unknown fashion, with these acute attacks is a dis- 
turbance in body chemistry which results in an increase in the amount of uric 
acid in blood and tissues. The uric acid is often deposited in cartilage, and 
in time forms large masses of chalky uric-acid salts. These deposits are known 
as tophi and may appear around almost any joint. 

The treatment of gout has centered around the use of two different types of 
drugs: one type to overcome the acute attack of pain and swelling, and the 
other type to lower the uric-acid concentration in the body. For the acute 
attack, the most specific drug is colchicine, which has been used for thousands 
of years. Several years ago Institute studies showed that the drug is more 
promptly effective when injected rather than given orally. It is also less likely 
to cause undesirable gastrointestinal effects when injected. 

Steady improvements have also been made in the uricosuric drugs, those 
which are used in the long-term treatment of gout patients and promote the 
urinary excretion of excess uric acid. Two of the most potent ones now ayail- 
able are zoxazolamine and sulfinpyrazone, both of which have undergone clini- 
cal testing at the Institute. These drugs are not useful in treating the acute 
attacks and must be supplemented wih such a drug as colchicine. Used prop- 
erly, however, they are of great value in preventing crippling. 

Basic research in gout has now shown that the primary metabolic defect in 
many gout patients is the overproduction of uric acid. This has been a con- 
troversial question for many years, since the excess acid might also have resulted 
from insufficient destruction of the substance within the body, or the inability 
to excrete it in proper quantities. 

Institute studies with an experimental drug known as DON indicate that it 
may be possible to slow down the body’s overproduction of urie acid by drug 
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therapy. The experimental compound blocks an enzyme needed by the body 
for the synthesis of uric acid. At present, the drug has little practical value, 
since it causes undesirable side effects, but it demonstrates that excess uric acid 
production can be reduced. Research is continuing on similar drugs which will 
duplicate DON’s action without causing any ill effects. 


DIABETES 


A problem in basic research.—The greatest single achievement in the study 
of diabetes was undoubtedly the discovery of insulin, an event which took place 
long before the Institute was established. To appreciate its importance, one 
has only to remember that prior to the first use of insulin in 1922 the disease 
in its more serious forms proceeded almost inevitably into acidosis, coma, and 
death. Today the life expectancy of the diabetic is almost as long as that of 
the nondiabetic. 

As has been discussed previously with this committee, diabetes is probably 
the best known and most important of the metabolic diseases. It results from 
either an insufficient production of insulin by the pancreas or from interference 
with insulin’s action after it has been produced. Because of this abnormality, 
the diabetic patient is unable to properly utilize sugar (glucose) and excess 
amounts of it build up in the blood and spill over into the urine. It is an 
extremely complex disorder, which is now known to encompass alterations in 
fat and protein metabolism as well as sugar metabolism. 

For many years researchers have been attempting to clarify the exact manner 
in which insulin acts, as well as determine the specific tissues upon which it acts. 
Within the past decade it has become increasingly certain that one of insulin’s 
most important functions is to stimulate the transport of glucose across cell 
membranes so that energy-containing glucose can enter the cell from the outside. 

Recent studies by Institute grantees at Harvard Medical School suggest that 
fat tissue, far from being merely an inert storage side of body fats, may be an 
important site of insulin action. Fat tissue taken from rats was found to be 
extremely sensitive to small amounts of the hormone. The addition of insulin 
made the rate of sugar metabolism increase six time in the tissue, apparently by 
making more extracellular glucose available for intracellular metabolism. 

It has also been demonstrated that insulin exerts a clear-cut effect on protein 
and fat metabolism which is exclusive of its effects on glucose transport. An 
Institute grantee at the University of Chicago has shown that insulin can in- 
fluence protein synthesis within the cell by a mechanism which is independent 
of the passage of either amino acids or glucose into the cell. 

There is still much to be learned about basic mechanisms that are operating 
in this common metabolic disease. More research on the spatial configuration 
and function of insulin is needed and, because of many interrelationships, the 
biochemistry and metabolism of other regulators—especially the hormones of 
the pituitary and adrenal glands—must be further investigated. 

The clinical problem.—Though the discovery of insulin-stiH ranks as the most 
important medical advance in diabetes, the recent widespread use of the new 
oral antidiabetic drugs has brought about major changes in the treatment of 
thousands of diabetics freeing many of them from daily injections of insulin. 
It is estimated that nearly a third of all known diabetics are now using these 
drugs which can lower the level of blood sugar. 

In June 1957, after widespread clinical tests, the first of these oral hypogly- 
cemic agents—tolbutamide (Orinase)—became available to physicians, and thou- 
sands of diabetic patients found new freedom from the discomfort and incon- 
venience of regular insulin injections. Unfortunately, tolbutamide was not 
effective in all cases, particularly those with severe diabetes and the juvenile or 
“brittle” type of diabetes. 

The second clinically tested drug of this type appeared on the market in 
October 1958. This-was chloropropamide (Diabinese) which is slightly more 
potent and is excreted less rapidly than tolbutamide. These two drugs were 
followed by two others, phenoformin (DBI) and metahexamide. The use of the 
latter one has now been discontinued because of its high incidence of undesir- 
able side effects. 

Although the oral drugs possess one of insulin’s major characteristics, the 
ability to lower blood sugar, they are not identical in action to insulin, as it is 
usually administered. The most widely held theory is that the drugs stimulate 
the beta cells of the pancreas to release the natural store of insulin. But the com- 
plexity of the problem is indicated by the fact that the drugs seem to have other 
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actions as well, such as the inhibition of the enzyme insulinase which naturally 
destroys insulin. 

One of the most exciting possibilities for the new oral drugs lies in the field of 
diabetes prevention. 

It has been reported to the committee in previous years that a great deal has 
been accomplished recently in the diagnosis of early diabetes or prediabetes and 
in predicting, for certain population groups and even for individuals the above 
normal likelihood of developing the disease. Women who have given birth to 
extremely heavy babies and children whose parents are both diabetic are almost 
certain to develop diabetes. Persons without the usual symptoms of frank 
diabetes but with a somewhat abnormal glucose tolerance curve have been shown 
to have an eight times normal probability of developing the full-blown disease. 
Brothers and sisters of diabetics apparently, particularly those who show ab- 
normal glucose tolerance by a special test (the so-called “cortisone test’’), are 
more likely to become diabetic than the average. These discoveries make it 
possible to define and study individuals and population groups who might be 
termed “diabetes susceptible.” 

Using a small group of such individuals, grantees at the University of Michi- 
gan have tested the glucose tolerance curves before and after long-sustained 
treatment with an oral drug and have demonstrated some improvement in these 
curves. It is as yet much too early to determine the precise significance of these 
results but it makes imperative longer term and more thorough observation of 
the possible effect of the oral drugs on the development of diabetes in susceptible 
individuals. 

With such studies as these there has been an acceleration of interest in dia- 
betes and in diabetes research. This is a tangible and certain result of the ad- 
ventitious discovery of the effect of the new oral drugs on blood sugar level. 


BASIC RESEARCH—-METABOLISM 


Nobel prize winning work on the nucleic acids.—One of the most outstanding 
achievements in basic research during our first 10 years has been the enzymatic 
synthesis of the nucleic acids, the chemical substances inside the cell that are 
believed to control hereditary characteristics. I am happy to report that this 
year a former chief of one of the Institute’s research laboratories, Dr. Arthur 
Kornberg, who is now at Stanford University and a grantee of ours, Dr. Severo 
Ochoa, of New York University, received the 1959 Nobel Prize in Medicine 
for their discoveries of the mechanism for the biological synthesis of ribonucleic 
acids (RNA) and deoxyribonucleic acids (DNA). 

These two acids, DNA and RNA, are found in the nucleus of all cells and are 
believed to be the information centers within the cell. Depending upon the 
exact molecular structure of its nucleic acids, the cell performs various func- 
tions, and when it divides to form two cells some of the original nucleic acids 
go into the new cell. This transported nucleic acid material then orders the new 
cell to develop and function in the same manner as its parent. 

Since the human body contains many different types of cells, each type per- 
forming different functions, the molecules of DNA and RNA in these cells must 
also be different and thus provide for the differentiation of cells into organs 
and then into whole plants and animals. The nucleic acids also control the 
development of species and individual characteristics, and thus provide for 
hereditary continuity. Defects in these nucleic acids, when they are transmitted 
from parent to child, are believed to be the cause of many hereditary or familial 
diseases. 

Because of their great importance, the Institute has emphasized basic studies 
of the nucleic acids for the past several years, and the committee may recall 
my mention of this work in past reports. In 1957 we reported the first 
enzymatic synthesis of the nucleic acids by Drs. Kornberg and Ochoa, ranking 
it as an outstanding achievement of that year. Last year, we reported that 
although these studies cannot be related to any given disease in man, “neverthe- 
less, it can be stated with some assurance that the information derived from 
these studies will affect profoundly the whole future course of biological and 
categorical research.” 

We are most happy that the Nobel Prize Committee has chosen to honor Dr. 


—w and Dr. Ochoa for their very important studies in the nucleic acid 
ield. 
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New analgesic marketed.—Last year I reported to you that scientists at the 
Institute had developed a new and potent synthetic pain-killing drug that ap- 
peared to be superior to any natural or synthetic compound then available. 
This year I am happy to add that extensive clinical testing of the drug in more 
than 3,000 patients has confirmed our expectations about the drug’s usefulness 
and safety, and 6 pharmaceutical companies have now been licensed to produce 
it in this country. 

The new analygesic, which we identified as NIH 7519, was developed by our 
section on analygesics and is the result of a program of basic research in 
chemistry that began 30 years ago. The aim of this program has been to produce 
a synthetic analgesic drug having a powerful pain-killing action while at the 
same time being less addicting than morphine. NIH 7519 has several important 
characteristics. It is approximately 10 times more potent an analgesic than 
morphine. It is effective in many cases of extreme pain that are not helped by 
morphine, and it is comparatively free from such undesirable side effects as 
nausea, vomiting and respiratory depression. Unlike morphine, the new anal- 
gesic can be given orally, although its tendency to cause gastrointestinal dis- 
turbance may limit its usefulness in this manner. Since it is a synthetie product 
it frees the United States from dependency on the opium sources of the world. 

It should be emphasized that this drug is definitely habit forming. To be 
sure, it appears to be fulfilling its early promise in clinical trials, in producing 
physical dependence somewhat more slowly and less intensively than is the 
ease with morphine. In considering its use, however, it must be kept in mind that 
it is addictive and must and will be controlled under the narcotic laws. For 
the reasons stated earlier, it is nevertheless an extremely useful and valuable 
drug. 

The patent rights on the chemical process for synthesizing NIH 7519 have now 
been placed in the public domain and one of the six companies licensed to pro- 
duce it, Smith Kline and French Laboratories, at the first of this year made it 
available to the medical profession under the trade name Prinadol. Smith Kline 
and French Laboratories participated in the development of the drug by pro- 
viding experimental quantities of it for clinical testing. 

Improved treatment for burn cases.—No review of our first 10 years of progress 
at the Institute should fail to mention the very impressive work that has been 
done by a group of our scientists studying burn shock and its treatment. The 
basic laboratory work, which began at the Institute in 1942, has been extended 
over the years to include a large-scale clinical study that promises to provide 
a more effective therapy for severely burned patients not only in the prevention 
of death from shock but also in succesfully combatting later complications. 

3urn shock usually develops 4 to 5 hours following injury and accounts for a 
high proportion of the early deaths among victims of burns covering 10 percent 
or more of the body area. The administration of blood or plasma can often 
prevent or overcome this condition, but in many areas of the world there are 
insufficient quantities of stored blood to fill such needs. Major disasters in our 
own country could seriously tax our supply of blood and plasma for emergency 
treatment. 

Searching for a simpler treatment, the Institute scientists found that in mice 
suffering from burn shock, the oral administration of a solution of salt and 
soda was effective in preventing shocks. The salt and soda solution was then 
tested in human burn patients and found to greatly reduce the number of deaths 
from shock that followed severe burns. This form of treatment would be of 
inestimable value in the event of a large-scale catastrophe where intravenous 
therapy would be impractical and adequate supplies of blood or plasma probably 
would not be available. 

The study then expanded when the clinicians treating the burn victims noticed 
that many of them would appear to recover from the shock period immediately 
following the burn only to succumb to a lethal infection. Blood cultures showed 
that the infection was caused by an organism called Pseudomonas, which was 
resistant to common antibiotics. The problem was then brought back to the 
laboratory where attempts were made to infect experimental animals with the 
Pseudomonas for research purposes. These attempts failed until the scientists 
administered cortisone to the animals to simulate the stress of burning. Ani- 
mals treated in this manner could then be infected with the organism and the 
search began for a suitable treatment. 

The first effective agent found for combating the infection in experimental 
animals was gamma globulin, the blood fraction that contains antibodies. Pre- 
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liminary trials suggested that this might be a valuable therapeutic agent in 
humans as well. A form of treatment developed later is the use of a specific 
antiserum to the Pseudomonas organisms. Preliminary observations indicate 
that this may be even more effective than gamma globulin. 

This research achievement points up the interdependency of basic laboratory 
work on the one hand and clinical investigations on the other, and illustrates 
the benefits that accrue from such a dual approach. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Due to the support of this committee and the generous increases in the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases appropriation voted by the 
Congress, we have been able to strengthen very greatly the research and train- 
ing programs in all of our areas of responsibility. In particular, we have greatly 
intensified our efforts in cystic fibrosis and in gastroenterology and have initiated 
a program in civilian nutrition surveys. 


CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


A vigorous new effort.—An increasing proportion of the efforts of this In- 
stitute is being exerted in research on the extremely important relatively new 
disease, cystic fibrosis. Recognized as a separate disorder only 20 years ago, 
cystic fibrosis is a hereditary disease of children and adolescents in which there 
is a generalized malfunctioning of mucus, sweat, and related glands, leading 
to recurring pneumonias, undernutrition and difficulty in withstanding the 
stressing effects of heat. The significance of the expanding effort in cystic 
fibrosis research becomes apparent when one realizes that this disease is re- 
sponsible in the pediatric age group for the majority of patients with chronic 
lung infections, nearly all cases of pancreatic insufficiency and for about one- 
third of the children with cirrhosis of the liver. 

The Institute at Bethesda has taken the step of acquiring one of the outstand- 
ing investigators in this field, Dr. Paul A. di Sant’Agnese of Columbia Uni- 
versity. This scientist, who is also a qualified pediatric specialist, developed 
the “sweat test’ which has become the generally accepted method of diagnosis 
for cystic fibrosis and has enabled many cases to be detected which would 
otherwise have gone unrecognized. His finding that patients with this disease 
excrete an abnormally high content of salt in their sweat is the basis for this 
simple, reliable and very important diagnostic test. In collaboration with bio- 
chemists he has helped to uncover the chemical abnormality of mucus com- 
position in patients which seems to account for its excessive viscosity and rea- 
sonably explains the pulmonary, pancreatic, and hepatic symptoms of cystie 
fibrosis. Much more remains to be done, however, in the biochemical and physi- 
cochemical characterization of the abnormal mucus before a fully effective 
means is likely to be found for dealing with it therapeutically. Dr. di Sant’ 
Agnese will direct the efforts to solve this fundamental problem by chemical 
isolation and fractionation of the mucoids in bronchial secretions, in duodenal 
juice and in saliva and by testing the action on these secretions of varying con- 
centrations of electrolytes, drugs and enzymes. Clinical studies will also be 
pursued to characterize more precisely the abnormalities in sweat electrolyte 
secretion in patients with various degrees of severity of the disease; by measur- 
ing the behavior of sweat salts in these patients under various hormonal and 
dietary stimuli it is anticipated that much more will be learned about the genet- 
ically controlled but as yet unknown metabolic or enzymatic defect responsible 
for the disease. 

Since the involvement of the lungs with chronic, recurring infections domi- 
nates the clinical picture in the patient—the severity of this involvement de 
termines his fate—therapeutic study of this aspect of the disease is considered 
most important. Investigators of the National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
ious Diseases are carrying on studies of this aspect of the disease. 

Support of research in cystic fibrosis through research and training grants 
is also being steadily extended. Currently 38 investigative teams are being 
aided by the extramural programs of this Institute, approximately double the 
humber supported in the last fiscal year. 

Progress made to date in research in cystic fibrosis has extended the life 
Span of patients through improved antibiotic agents and has revealed increased 
numbers of patients through formulation of a specific diagnostic test. These 
developments have served to outline the magnitude and scope of the problem. 
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The phase now being entered—with vigor—is one of determining the underlying 
defect and resulting mechanism of disease in the patient. Accomplishments 
during this phase should have profound effects on the health of cystic fibrosis 
patients. 

GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Substantial progress in a new field.—Research in gastroenterology is just be- 
ginning to feel the impact of the Institute’s expanded program of support, but 
substantial contributions have already been made in this long-neglected field. 
More and more investigators are becoming interested in the diseases of the 
digestive system (peptic ulcer, ulcerative colitis, ileitis, and others) and new 
research techniques have been developed. At the present time the Institute 
is supporting 227 active research grants in this area and 39 active training 
grants. 

At our own facilities in Bethesda we have established the nucleus of a new 
gastroenterological unit and have begun intensive studies of the diseases which 
are grouped under the term “malabsorption syndrome.” These diseases are ones 
in which the absorptive capacity of the small intestine has been affected. One 
of the primary aims of the new unit is to apply our new knowledge of bio 
chemistry to the study of the digestive organs, investigating the metabolic 
processes that transpire in the cells lining the stomach, intestines, and gall 
bladder so that these processes can be related to physiological activity. We are 
hoping to pinpoint any biochemical abnormalities that may be present in these 
diseases and to determine what effects these abnormalities may be having on 
the function of the digestive organs. 

Studies are also being done on the hereditary diseases of the gastrointestinal 
tract, some of which resulted in impaired digestion through interference with 
the function of the liver. Institute scientists are attempting to detect hitherto 
unsuspected biochemical lesions that may be genetically controlled and that may 
be causing some of these familiar diseases. 

During the past year Institute-supported research has produced a growing 
number of substantial contributions, some of which are readily applicable to 
the treatment of the diseases themselves and others which provide more funda- 
mental knowledge about organ function and biochemistry. Grantees at the 
University of Chicago have developed a method for producing a condition in 
animals that resembles ulcerative colitis in humans. The experimental colitis 
is produced by an immunological technique and lends some support to the belief 
that ulcerative colitis may involve some type of antigen-antibody reaction, al- 
though the evidence is still not conclusive. 

Physicians at the University of California School of Medicine have developed 
an effective treatment for ammonia intoxication, a condition that occurs when 
the liver becomes damaged by disease and can no longer prevent ammonia from 
accumulating in the blood. They found that injections of the amino acid 
arginine would bring about a prompt reduction in blood ammonia levels, thereby 
preventing the serious neurological damage that would otherwise occur. 


CIVILIAN NUTRITION SURVEYS 


For the past several years we have participated with the Department of 
Defense, the State Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the International Cooperation Administration in the 
activities of the Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for National Defense. 
Under this sponsorship, and at the invitation of the countries involved, studies 
have been made of nutritional conditions in Iran, Pakistan, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, Libya, Spain, Ethiopia, Peru, Ecuador, Vietnam, Chile, and 
Colombia, with particular attention to the nutritional status of their military 
manpower. Where indicated, corrective measures were suggested by our survey 
teams and initiated by the countries. Excellent results have been achieved. 

It has been deemed highly desirable to extend these studies to civilian popula- 
tions and a number of requests for such surveys have been received by the 
Secretariat of the Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for National De- 
fense from official agencies in countries in various parts of the world. During 
the present fiscal year, with funds allocated from the 1960 budget, collaborative 
arrangements have been initiated with Naval Medical Research Unit 3 for in- 
tensive clinical and laboratory studies of civilian populations in Egypt and in 
the Sudan. Followup studies and analyses of survey findings in both military 
and civilian populations are being conducted in Ethiopia, Vietnam, Chile, Colom- 
bia, and Ecuador. 
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SUMMARY 


The first 10 years of the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
have been a period of steady growth in a well-planned program to increase the 
effectiveness of national medical research. This program has been enhanced 
through the support of increased efforts by Institute scientists in Bethesda, by 
expanding support of research project grants to scientists throughout the coun- 
try, and by stimulation of the training of growing numbers of much better 
qualified investigators through training grants and fellowships. 

The decade has seen solid research accomplishments in the fields of medicine 
and biology in which this Institute is so deeply interested—in the chronic 
diseases, arthritis, gout, diabetes, endocrine and metabolic disorders, and in the 
broad fundamental disciplines of biochemistry, nutrition, and metabolism. More 
recently valuable accomplishments have been made during the course of the 
emergence and development of (a) studies in the genetically controlled molec- 
ular diseases, (0b) germ-free techniques for the study of nutrition and metab- 
olism, (c) international research programs involving nutritional surveys of 
civilian populations and the investigative-epidemiologic approach to the study 
of many diseases throughout the world, and (d) the new broad discipline of 
physical biology. Current vigorous expanding efforts are being exerted in the 
relatively young field of research, gastroenterology, and in the relatively new 
disease, cystic fibrosis. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the appropriation request for 1961 is a total of 
$47,541,000 as compared with the appropriation of $46,862,000 for 1960. This 
allowance for 1961 will provide for the continuation of 1960 program levels in 
all activities and will permit some increase in grants for research projects and 
minor increases in direct research activities, principally in cystic fibrosis, 
gastroenterology, and nutritional research under germ-free conditions. This 
request for 1961 is distributed among program activities as follows: 





Grants: 
ERONIVCR “TIROIGOER 6 oi et ee eee $32, 153, 000 
BEOMOE TCI) “TOMO WHI Oi i iia Sait cette whe man dae einae 437, 000 
OR ON TN a cate 8d eee cat eta wht eee eerie 6, 298, 000 
Direct research and supporting services__._....__.__._-._---------~--- 8, 653, 000 
TPO ie ole ere etcigelies 47, 541, 000 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF INSTITUTE 


Dr. Darr. This year, 1960, marks the 10th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

Senator Hitt. How long have you been Director, Doctor? 

Dr. Darr. About 7 of those years. And with the help of this com- 
mittee, it has been a 10-year period of very remarkable growth, high- 
lighted by advances in both the basic sciences and in clinical medicine. 

In arthritis, over the years, two lines of research have been stressed. 
First, the development of better drugs for the control of the rheumatic 
diseases, and second, fundamental research into the cause, with the 
hope of eventual prevention and cure. Both of these lines have paid 
off very well, indeed. 

We do now have a number of drugs, mostly steroids, which are of 

value in controlling inflammation and in preventing crippling. Some- 
— one, sometimes another, is better in the particular patient being 
eated. 
CAUSE OF RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


We believe also that we are learning something about the cause of 
the rheumatic diseases. In particular, a great deal of work is going 
forward on the possibility that hypersensitivity is involved in the 
development of these diseases. 
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In the field of diabetes over the past decade, there have been many 
advances in our understanding of the disease and in our understanding 
of the way insulin action prevents the more serious aspects of the 
disease. 

The most dramatic event in this area, however, has been the develop- 
ment of the new oral drugs. 


REACTION OF DIABETICS TO ORAL DRUG 


Senator Hitt. What percent of your diabetics react favorably to 
the oral drug, would you say, offhand ¢ 

Dr. Darr. It is estimated that approximately a third of all diabeties 
can be treated successfully with the oral drugs. 

Senator Hiri. With the oral vaccine / 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir: with the oral drugs. These are very largely the 
milder cases, the individuals who developed the disease rather late in 
life. And the part which remains for very serious study is what the 
effect of these drugs is on the development of the complications of 
diabetes, such as the retinopathy, the eye disease, which does lead in 
some cases to blindness. 

Senator Hitz. Diabetes does invite many complications, does it 
not ¢ 

Dr. Darr. It certainly does, Senator Hill. They develop slowly 
over a great many years. Therefore, the only way in which any new 
therapy can be evaluated is over a great number of years. 

Studies along this line are going forward. In many clinics through- 
out the country they are going to keep track of the number of cases 
in connection with the new oral drugs as against those getting insulin 
or being treated entirely by diet, and they will evaluate whether or 
not there is any influence on the development of the complications. 

Senator Hitt. Those studies are underway now ? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir; they are underway now in many parts of the 
country. 

I think probably the most exciting possibility which has come up 
in regard to the new oral drugs is that they may—this is a possibility, 

‘ather than any proven fact at the present time, but these oral drugs 
may—have some effect on the prevention of the development of disease 
in individuals who are either susceptible, have been shown to be in 
the susceptible group, or those who have very mild cases of the disease. 

After treatment for some months, these individuals have shown an 
improved glucose tolerance. So there is this line of work, which is 
still in the research stage, and is going forward very rapidly. 

There are very many other things, of course, Senator Hill, which 
I could describe to you. There are very many advances in all of the 
areas of responsibility of this Institute. I believe that there is being 
submitted for the record a number of those, which I could enlarge 
on at great length. 

But I might go on asa conclusion 

Senator Hiiz. Take a little time on some of these things, particu- 
larly on this matter of arthritis. So many people suffer from some 
form of arthritis or rheumatism, and as a layman I do not get too 
much distinction. I know they hurt or are crippled, or, as we say, 
stove up, you see. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TREATMENTS 


Dr. Darr. Well, in this area, there has, as I mentioned, been the 
development of new treatments which permit people to live with their 
disease. And that has gone forward very well, indeed. I think the 
important thing here is that there are a number of drugs now; so 
that we can pick and choose very much more carefully than we ever 
could before on one which will fit the exact case. 

Senator Hiri. The particular case? 

Dr. Darr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hix. In other words, what you have got to do is examine 
the particular case and see just what type or form of arthritis or 
rheumatism that particular person may be suffering from, and then 
use a particular drug for that particular case; is that right? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, Senator Hill. That is correct. And also the fact 
that some people are a little more susceptible to some of the side 
effects than others. 

Senator Hrii. In other words, some people get a reaction, and other 
people do not. Is that right? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. And so you test them out and find the one they 
have the least severe reaction to, and use that particular drug. 


RESEARCH INTO CAUSE OF RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


But as we have discussed over the years, the thing that we have 
been most interested in is the basic research into the cause of the dis- 
ease, with the hope of its eventual prevention and cure. And during 
the past year, I think really for the first time we seem to be getting 
some insight into the actual cause of rheumatic diseases. 

Senator Hinv. You think the light is beginning to break ? 

Dr. Darr. It appears that it is. There is increasing evidence, par- 
ticularly in one of the rheumatic diseases, called lupus, but is seems to 
be true also for rheumatoid arthritis, that the disease may be due to 
a sensitivity of the individuals to substances in their own body. We 
do not understand just why. 

Senator Hix. What are these, now ? 

Dr. Darr. Substances which are found within the cells of their own 
bodies. In some way they seem to become hypersensitive to the pres- 
ence of those substances. And this may be the cause of rheumatic 
diseases. A great deal of work is going on in this area, and it looks 
very promising, but of course it still is very early. 

There has been some work done which shows very definitely for 
lupus that there are present in the blood of the patients with this dis- 
ease antibodies to materials found in their own cells. So it becomes 
very definite in this area. 

PHANAZOCINE 


I might say just a word, sir, about the new analgesic which was de- 
scribed to you last year, under the name of NIH 75-19. It has a 
trade name now. It is called Phanazocine. It is a generic name for 
the drug as put out by any of the pharmaceutical houses. 

The drug was developed at the NIH, and the patent has been dedi- 
cated to the public. But six pharmaceutical houses have been licensed 
to produce the drug, and undoubtedly a number will be licensed to 
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distribute the drug. But there is no change in our conviction, sir, 
that we have a very fine drug here. It is effective for pain which 
morphine will relieve, and it is effective for a great deal of the pain 
which morphine will not relieve. 

It has less side effects, such as respiratory depression, than morphine, 
and it shows some promise when given orally, which is not true of 
morphine. 

It is definitely habit forming; although the physical dependence 
does seem to develop a little more slowly ‘than it does with morphine. 
But it will be used only in conditions where habit-forming drugs such 
as morphine are at the present time used. But it seems to be a very 
good and very effective drug, and we are very happy that things have 
come along so well. 

Those are a few of the major highlights. 


1961 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


I might mention what the appropriation request before you is, in 
conclusion. The request for 1961 represents an increase of $679,000 
over the appropriation for 1960. 

This allowance for 1961 will provide for the continuation of 1960 
program levels in all activities and will permit some increase in grants 
for research projects and minor increases in direct research activities, 
principally in cystic fibrosis, gasteroenterology and nutritional re- 
search under germfree conditions. 

Senator Hitt. Then the House request will be increased, too? 


HOUSE ACTION 


Dr. Darr. Yes; the full budget request of $47,541,000 was allowed 
by the House. In addition, a total of $4 million was provided for ad- 
ditional research grants, and $100,000 was provided for additional re- 
search fellowships; $900,000 was provided for direct research and 
$300,000 was provided for reimbursement to the management funds 
which provide a great many services for us. 

Senator Hix. It is evident from the statement you have given us 
that the funds you have been given up to date have been well and 
wisely used. 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir; very well used. 

Senator Hix. In other words, they have been sound and good in- 
vestments. 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Because you have made definite progress. Is that 
not true ? 

Dr. Darr. There has been very fine progress in all areas. 

Senator Hitz. Very fine progress in all areas; which, of course, 
could not have been made except for your Institute and the support 
and funds which you have received. 

Dr. Darr. The funds provided by this committee and by the House 
have been responsible for the opportunities to make these advances, 
and I know that all the research individuals in the country are very 
grateful to you, sir. 

Senator Hinz. Dr. Shannon ? 
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Dr. SHannon. Senator Hill, I am afraid I rushed Dr. Daft in com- 
ing down from the National Institutes of Health to appear this after- 
noon. It was late in the afternoon, and so I asked him to conserve as 
much of your time as possible. 

Senator Hixx. I do not want to cut off anything of special interest. 


STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHIC PATHOLOGY 


Dr. Saannon. The point I meant to make is that there are three 
areas of research that Dr. Daft did not discuss, but perhaps it might 
be helpful to you were he to submit statements on them for the rec- 
ord. I have specific reference to his studies that have gotten under- 
way in geographic pathology, that is, the use of population groups 
to explore causation of serious disease. Other studies that have been 
so profitably prosecuted this year include liver cirrhosis and the devel- 
opment of a broad collaborative effort with the Armed Forces and 
other interested agencies. That has to do with systematic studies in 
international nutrition programs—studies which initially were re- 
lated purely to our Nation’s defense operations but now have been 
broadened. 

I think these are three areas where great progress has been made, 
and I am sure Dr. Daft would like to submit for the record brief 
statements relative to the accomplishments in these fields. 

Senator Hitt. We will not only be glad to have statements in ref- 
erence to that, but we will be glad to have you, Dr. Daft, add any- 
thing you would like to in that area. 

Dr. Darr. I think that probably the statements for the record— 
I could give you perhaps a more precise and better statement than I 
could at this time. 

Senator Hitz. Just whatever you think. 

Dr. Darr. I would be very happy, sir, to submit those for the rec- 
ord. And I think that, as Dr. Shannon mentions, we are making 
progress in these three new areas, ‘and I think they will be of interest 
to you. We will be very glad to submit that. 

Senator Him. You give us that statement, and particularly let us 
know how you feel you are making this progress, and what this prog- 
ress is, you see. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


GEOGRAPHIC MEDICINE AND GENETICS PROGRAM—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


The aim of the program on geographic medicine and genetics of the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases is to study the differences in the 
incidence and prevalence of an important group of metabolic diseases in different 
populations, and to analyze the relationship of these differences to inherited 
susceptibility to disease. Different human populations are distinguished from 
each other by having characteristic genetic constitutions (gene pools). These 
gene pools have developed as a result of the particular processes of natural 
selection that have been operative within these populations over many genera- 
tions. In limited studies already undertaken, a study of the genes (particularly 
those of physiological importance) characteristic of a population have provided 
information on the selective forces which have determined their gene pool. In 
some instances these selective forces have been identified as due to disease or 
other environmental conditions ; and from further study of these forces promising 
leads to a better understanding of disease pathogenesis and susceptibility have 
been elicited. Such studies need to be extended and broadened. 
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In particular, the investigative work has been developed as follows: 

1. Development of techniques for determining inherited biochemical differences 
between individuals, including those characterized as polymorphisms. 

2. Discovery of new inherited traits in humans and lower animals. The ani- 
mal studies may be utilized in experimental work on selection, and for an 
evaluation of the evolution of the inherited biochemical traits. 

3. Epidemiological studies on the distribution of the inherited traits in dif- 
ferent selected populations, particularly in those still living under primitive con- 
ditions, and under widely different environmental stresses. Thus, West African, 
Eskimo, and Central Pacific populations have been studied recently. 

4. Study of the biochemistry and genetics of these traits. 

5. Elucidation of the relationship of these traits to disease. 

Several investigations have been conducted during the past year, and some of 
these will be described : 


Beta amino isobutyric acid (BAIB) excretion 


Some humans excrete (in the urine) very small amounts of an amino acid, 
beta amino isobutyrie acid (BAIB), which is a breakdown product of purine, 
a chemical constitutent of many cells. Others excrete large amounts of this 
material, and it has been shown that they possess two recessive genes for this 
trait. Persons excreting small amounts of BAIB have either two of the alternate 
dominant gene for low excretion, or one of each of the genes. This character 
may be changed by environmental conditions; thus, individuals who have re- 
ceived radiation, or who develop certain kinds of leukemia, have an increased 
BAIB excretion. Very little is known concerning the distribution of this gene 
for high excretion in different world populations. During a recent field trip to 
Alaska, it was found that American aborigines had a high prevalence of in- 
dividuals excreting large amounts of BAIB (Eskimo, 23 percent: Indian, 56 per- 
cent, compared to U.S. whites, 10 percent), with no apparent association with 
disease. Of even greater interest was the finding that Micronesians from the 
atoll of Rongelap in the central Pacific had an extremely high frequency of in- 
dividuals excreting large amounts of BAIB—nearly 90 percent. These people 
had been subjected to high levels of radioactive fallout, but it is unlikely, 
though not impossible, that the increase in urinary BAIB excretion was due to 
the radiation. The alternate explanation is that the high prevalence is due to a 
focus of high frequency of the high excreter gene in this population. We now 
wish to determine whether this high frequency of individuals excreting large 
amounts of BAIB is present in other related populations, and if so, why this dis- 
tribution should exist. Studies in populations from Vietnam, Java, Tahiti, and 
South America are in progress. Further studies on other populations in South 
America and the Pacific are contemplated, as are investigations into the relation- 
ship between this trait and diseases which affect purine metabolism. 


Prevalence of arthritis in the Alaskan Eskimos 


During the course of fieldwork in Alaska, a survey of the prevalence of osteo- 
arthritis of the hands and wrists (as detected by X-rays) in the Eskimos was 
completed. When this was compared to a similar study on U.S. white subjects, 
it was found that there was very much less osteoarthritis in the Eskimos when 
suitable corrections for sex and age were made. It is not clear why this differ- 
ence exists, and no obvious environmental cause for the difference has ns vet been 
detected. although such a cause may eventually be found. It is possible to specu- 
late that the present low prevalence in the Eskimos may be due to selection 
during the course of many generations against those who might develop osteo- 
arthritis, since such individuals would be less likely to withstand the rigors of 
arctic life: that is, the present situation is a result of the special evolution of the 
Eskimos. Much more work must be done before this notion could be substan- 
tiated: the findings should he rechecked in Alaskan and other arctic nonulations 
(including Lapps and Siberian arctie peonle), and in particular, possible en- 
vironmental causes for the difference should be sought. 


Tlantoglobins 


The haptoglobins are a family of proteins found in the serum of humans and 
other animals. They are characterized by their ability to bind hemoglobin, a 
protein of the red blood cells; and this appears to be related to their physio- 
logical function in the body. Three patterns are seen in most human popula- 
tions which are hereditary, and are probably due to the presence of two paired 
genes. The frequencies of these inherited haptoglobin types in different popula- 
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tions vary enormously. Thus, the haptoglobin 11 type is found in more than 
50 percent of some African tribes, but in only T percent of some Eskimo or Indian 
groups. Also, some individuals appear to have no haptoglobin in their serum at 
all. As it is probable that these proteins are in some way involved in hemoglobin 
transport in the blood, it appears likely that the physiology of the individuals 
without haptoglobin would be markedly affected in some manner. Further re- 
search is needed to determine why these genes vary in different populations and 
how exactly they are related to physiological and pathological conditions. 

Other studies in progress concern inherited biochemical traits and include the 
following: 

1. The beta-globulins (transferrins) which are involved in iron transport in 
the blood; 

2. The gamma-globulins, which may be involved with differences in the im- 
munological responses of individuals to disease antigens ; 

2. The taste-test phenomenon (the ability to taste phenylthiocarbamide and a 
wide variety of related chemicals) which almost certainly has some relationship 
to susceptibility to thyroid disease. 

Special studies in South America, the Pacific, and arctic communities are con- 
templated, in order to assess more fully the distribution of this and other traits, 
and their relationship to the endemic diseases. Studies on the chemical and 
physiological properties of the inherited chemical traits and clinical studies on 
their relationships to disease are also planned. 

Working seminar on genetic polymorphisms and geographic variations in disease 

In February 1960, a small group of distinguished scientists drawn from such 
fields as biochemistry, epidemiology, medical genetics, and medical anthropology 
met at the National Institutes of Health to discuss studies in progress and to 
assist in the planning and development of the expanding program of the Geogra- 
phic Disease Studies Unit. This pilot seminar was limited to workers in the 
United States; contemplated followup of this session includes exploration with 
appropriate international agencies, including the WHO, in expectation that a 
larger group of competent investigators may be brought together at a later date 
for further exchange of information and the planning of cooperative studies on 
a worldwide basis. 


GERM-FREE ANIMAL RESEARCH—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC 
DISEASES 


Growth regulation factors 

Germ-free animals appear to be the only means whereby unequivocal answers 
can be secured to such problems as the contribution of the flora in the gastroin- 
testinal tract to the nutrition of the host. Studies are underway on the mech- 
anism whereby antibiotics and large amounts of ascorbic acid in the diet reduce 
the animal’s requirement for the B vitamins. Unless conventional rats receive 
pantothenie acid in their diets, they do not grow. When pantothenic acid is 
replaced by either 0.5 percent ascorbic acid or 100 mg. percent penicillin, the rats 
grow almost as well as those receiving pantothenic acid. There has been some 
controversy as to the exact mechanism whereby ascorbic acid and the antibiotics 
spare the animal’s requirement for the B vitamins. When the above work was 
repeated with germ-free rats, no sparing effect of vitamin C or penicillin was 
seen, indicating that the growth-promoting action of the latter compounds was 
mediated through their biochemical action on the intestinal flora. 

These growth regulation studies were amplified by observation of germ-free 
rats after they were brought out of their special tanks into the animal room 
where they become infected. Within a few days, these animals lose most of the 
physiological and histological characteristics of germ-free animals. It has been 
assumed that the ex-germ-free rats after contamination would be the same as 
conventional rats. That this may not be so is suggested by the observation that 
the ex-germ-free rats respond to ascorbic acid and penicillin in the same way as 
do the germ-free rats. 

K vitamin deficiency studies 

A severe vitamin K deficiency develops in germ-free rats fed rations free of 
this vitamin. Conventional rats can maintain a normal blood clotting time with- 
out any dietary source of this vitamin. On a low-fat diet, the vitamin K defi- 
cient germ-free rats died in 30 days. Increasing the fat in the ration decreased 
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the survival time. A normal clotting time develops within 24 hours after the 
germ-free rats become contaminated on removal from the tank. It has been 
shown that sulfaquinoxaline functions not only as a bacteriostatic agent but also 
as a vitamin K antagonist. When germ-free rats are fed vitamin K-free diets 
containing sulfaquinoxaline, they develop hemorrhages within 2 weeks instead 
of the 4 weeks required on the basal diet. 

Another method of studying the contribution of the intestinal flora to the rat’s 
nutritional requirement is to work with the animals having a cup over their 
anuses in which the feces are collected. Such rats excrete almost 1% times 
as much feces as the rat that has access to its own feces. These “cupped” rats 
develop signs of a folic acid deficiency when a diet low in this nutrient is fed. 
Rats that have access to their feces show a normal blood picture on such a diet, 
suggesting that the folic acid synthesized by the bacteria in the gastrointestinal 
tract of the rat is absorbed only after the animal consumes its feces. The above 
explanation is limited by the observation of a change in the intestinal flora as 
a result of the “cupping.” The Lactobacilli count in the feces of rats with tail 
cups was only 0.1 percent that seen in their feces prior to cupping. 

Studies of liver cirrhosis and necrosis 

Studies in germ-free rats indicate that choline deficiency develops in these 
animals as readily as in conventional animals, establishing the nutritional defi- 
ciency basis for experimental liver cirrhosis. As in conventional rats, fat 
accumulates in appropriate locations within liver lobules, ceroid is formed (cod 
liver oil in diet) and phagocytosed, liver cells degenerate, lobules become dis- 
torted, and connective tissue is greatly increased in amount, appearing in 
trabeculae separating remnants of lobules or largely replacing parenchyma in 
main lobes near portal hiatus and the papillary lobes. This study resolves the 
controversay concerning bacterial products versus nutritional etiology of experi- 
mental cirrhosis. In fact, the situation could not have been clarified without the 
use of the germ-free rat. An unexpected finding was that this type of liver 
disease developed somewhat faster in the germ free than in the conventional 
animal. This suggests that intestinal bacteria in some direct or indirect way 
offer partial protection against the development of this type of experimental 
cirrhosis. These studies were carried out in collaboration with the germ-free 
unit of the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research. 


CIVILIAN NUTRITION SURVEYS—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC 
DISEASES AND INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


In accord with plans described last year at this time and with funds allocated 
from the 1960 appropriation, an effective start has been made in the program to 
extend to civilian populations the very useful nutrition surveys conducted during 
the past several years chiefly on military groups in 13 countries throughout the 
world by the Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for National Defense. 
In February 1960, the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases and 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Nutrition for National Defense entered into 
active collaboration with the Office of Naval Research, U.S. Navy, in support of 
nutritional survey work among the civilian population of the Middle East, based 
at the Naval Medical Research Unit No. 3 (NAMRU-3) in Cairo, Egypt. Exten- 
sive clinical and laboratory studies will be conducted principally with the people 
of Egypt and the Sudan. 

For the past several years the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases has participated with the Department of Defense, the State Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration in the activities of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Nutrition for National Defense. Under this sponsorship, and at 
the invitation of the countries involved, studies have been made of nutritional 
conditions in Iran, Pakistan, Korea, the Philippines, Turkey, Libya, Spain, 
Ethopia, Peru, Ecuador, Vietnam, Chile, and Colombia, with particular attention 
to the nutritional status of their military manpower. Where indicated, corrective 
measures were suggested by our survey teams and initiated by the countries. 
Excellent results have been achieved. On a relatively small scale in conjunction 
with the studies of military groups these nutritional surveys have already been 
extended to civilians in several countries. Followup studies and analyses of 
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survey findings in both military and civilian populations are this year being 
conducted in Ethiopia, Vietnam, Chile, Colombia, and Ecuador. Establishment 
of the collaboration with ONR in Egypt, however, now places the civilian 
nutrition surveys program on a firm basis from which it can and will be extended, 
as requested by the countries involved, to many additional nations. 

The objective of the Egyptian-based survey studies is to investigate those 
nutritional problems in the Middle East and Africa which will allow for maximal 
accumulation of knowledge of importance and potential benefit not only to the 
region but to civilian groups in the United States. Clinical, biochemical, and 
dietary survey techniques are being applied to kala-azar in the Sudan, to the 
several types of anemia ranging from Ethiopia to Pakistan, to patients with 
abnormal hemoglobins and abnormal serum proteins in the Middle Eastern 
region, and to pellagra. Work is also being continued on earlier studies of 
possible vitamin A deficiency in Ethiopia and of the nutritive value of various 
foods unique to the countries of that area. 

The nutrition program directed by the Interdepartmental Committee on Nutri- 
tion for National Defense (ICNND), initiated in fiscal year 1955 as a part of 
the U.S. mutual assistance program, has thus far contributed to our mutual 
security by the following means: (1) It has provided technical assistance in 
improving nutrition, food and health in the Armed Forces of the countries sur- 
veyed which has had a beneficial carryover to the civilian populations. (2) It 
has increased efficiency of mobility of these armed forces due to improved 
utilization of their own food resources and development of emergency-type 
rations. (3) It has assisted in defining the major nutrition and feeding problems 
in the various countries. (4) It has assisted the countries concerned in estab- 
lishing nutrition services by training local personnel and supplying the nucleus 
for a nutrition laboratory. (5) It has bettered U.S. friendship through medical, 
scientific, and technical channels. 

The nutrition surveys, although sponsored by the U.S. Government, constitute 
a cooperative, reciprocal program. The participating country furnishes person- 
nel equal to or twice the number of the U.S. team for training in survey techni- 
ques. It also furnishes logistical support such as laboratory housing and trans- 
portation. To date, 25 U.S. universities and colleges, and the U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Public Health Service have furnished over 100 doctors and specialists for 
the survey team. The program affords an excellent opportunity to learn much 
from these countries regarding nutritional disease, indigenous foods, food habits, 
customs, and practices. Such information is useful to our Armed Forces, U.S. 
Operations Missions and the Foreign Agricultural Service for planning current 
programs and in the event of an emergency. 


Senator Hiri. Is there anything else you would like to add? 

Dr. Darr. I believe that is all. Thank you very much, Senator 
Hill. 

Senator Hmx. Anything you would like to add on this, Dr. Shan- 
non ¢ 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Hirt. Dr. Daft, we are certainly very grateful to you, sir. 
We think you are doing a fine job out there. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH M. ENDICOTT, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
FOR EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. 
SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. 
LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GENERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET 
OFFICER 

APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“For grants pursuant to the Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, as amended 


by the Act of August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 933), [$30,000,000] $25,000,000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


1960 appro- | 1961 budget 1961 House 

|} priation estimate allowance 
Appropriation or estimate $30, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward Silas 39, 868 0 0 
Total obligations see pee ek ‘ 30, 039, 868 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1960 appropriation 1961 budget esti- | 1961 House allow- 
| | mate ince 
Description ss 
Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- A mount 
tions tions tions 
1. Grants for construction of health re- 
search facilities (total obligations) -._- 0 |$30, 039, 868 0 |$25, 000, 000 0 | $25, 000,000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1960 appro- 1961 budget | 1961 House 
priation estimate illowance 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (total obligations) ._. $30, 039, 868 $25, 000, 000 $25, 000, 000 


Summary of changes 


CO TT, Saini ii peten sediccte icthvic natin eecidesn wie ments einn $30, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward_.......................... 39, 865 
OE I TRIN RO ccs ee iin vcs rmrccitincimsecainrermnanes 30, 039, 868 
IN CU a le a cee ae 25, 000, 000 
Total change___ a ae Bs a a Pl Vi aoe te ae a — 5, 039, 865 


1961 budget | 1961 House 
estimate allowance 


Decreases: Reduction in total amount of Federal support in the construc- ay ; 
i Oe Ne POOR CIRIINEOR oo hein crn dndennnducccadaascdsatdnenweecknowd $5, 039, 868 $5, 039, 868 
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REPORT OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Endicott, you have been sitting here patiently 
all day, and it has been announced that you are going to be our new 
Director of the Cancer Institute. We will be delighted to have you 
do a little talking now and tell us about construction of the health 
research facilities. 

Dr. Enpicorr. Senator Hill, there has been prepared a formal 
statement for the record; and the fourth annual report of the Surgeon 
General, which is now printed as House Document No. 444, is, of 
course, available to the committee. 

Senator Hitt. Would you suggest we put that in the record, too? 
This report you speak of ? 

Dr. Enpicorr. Yes, sir, This is a part of the House record, I 
believe, sir. 

Senator Hit. We will put that in our record, too. 

(The report referred to follows :) 











86th Congress, 2d Session_________-_ _.--..-----. House Document’ No. 344 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


MESSAGE 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE SUM- 
MARIZING THE ACTIVITIES OF THE HEALTH RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES PROGRAM, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
VII OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT, AS 
AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 835, 84TH CONGRESS 





FEBRUARY 17, 1960.—Referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Under the provisions of title VII of the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended by Public Law 835, 84th Congress, I transmit herewith 
for the information of the Congress the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the health research facilities program. 

Dwicat D. Eisennower. 

Tue Wuite Hovss, February 17, 1960. 








FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ON HEALTH RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES—SUMMARY OF THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES PROGRAM 
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FOREWORD 





In accordance with the provisions of section 710 of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, this fourth annual report has been 
prepared in consultation with the National Advisory Council on 
Health Research Facilities. It includes a summary of the develop- 
ments in this program to date, and attached to the report are three 
appendixes which contain factual information on the program. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SURGEON GENERAL OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ON HEALTH RESEARCH 
FACILITIES—SUMMARY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES PROGRAM 


COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


During the vear 1959 the National Advisory Council on Health 
Research Facilities held two meetings, the first one in February and 
the second in October. The activities which resulted from these 
meetings can be summarized as follows: 

prerunry 1959! October 1959 





| 
Number of applications: | 
dais is 6 actibeitiiiianilabmcineaimiinaniiiiiedaiisilaiada dite tees iat ee $1 144 
OD TIDNN. 0 nan dnenetchacndancecwtedmsthantawiadvatdaldaandiacde 60 104 
DIMRRIOUE, sncnntdctddddvdsbelinsdnidihedbbondscibabiaadndtbbaewe 1l 31 
Pi a i 10 9 
Dollar volume of applications: | 
I iain cciati cilia aca ai al ala $20, 681, 715 $46, 413, 373 
DOCG. nn cnnbavtinnnwhéwsenandkamainadhiunbecbucalsecessenGeas $13, 452, 512 $24, 551, 297 
DI INNIEG.. cccitnhsntdidicbttbadbabhnud sonuiiitisbimtitiaandiamaid 1 $4, 930,189 | 1!$13, 993, 170 
Daisies ct es ea $2, 299, 014 $7, 868, 906 


1 Includes partially disapproved balances. 


Notre.—The figures in the preceding table represent the number and dollar volume of applications 
reviewed at each Council meeting, including applications approved in part and deferred in part, supple- 
mental and revised applications, and applications deferred from previous meetings. 


As has been noted previously, the careful review and appraisal of 
this volume of applications would not have been possible without the 
splendid and wholehearted cooperation of all of the members of the 
National Advisory Council. This cooperation extended well beyond 
mere attendance at the Council meetings since Council members and 
staff participated in a total of 177 project site visits to applicant insti- 
tutions in 37 States, the District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 

It was possible to award 45 grants, totaling $4,861,944, following the 
February meeting of the Council. After the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1960 had been made available, additional grants were announced 
in August and November 1959. As of the date of this report, projects 
have lean approved in an amount of $118,216,228. A list of these 
approved grants is given in appendix I. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES AS RESEARCH FACILITIES 


During the early phases of the program the Council has taken every 
action possible to make certain that the funds available would be used 
to provide the additional laboratory research facilities so urgently 
needed. For this reason, grants for equipment have been awarded 
only during the fiscal year in which the completed facility is expected 
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to be in operation, as was mentioned in the second annual report. 
Since it was anticipated that about 150 research facilities would have 
been completed and placed into use by the end of the current year, at 
the October meeting the Council again reviewed its previous policy 
decisions with respect to the support of those portions of medical re- 
search libraries which are used for health related research purposes. 

The Council received a report from the library subcommittee which 
had been established at the February meeting, and it was agreed that 
applications requesting support for the construction of such facilities 
would be reviewed in order that specific criteria for the determination 
of the contemplated health-related research use of the structure might 
be developed. It is anticipated that this question will be thoroughly 
discussed at the forthcoming March and June meetings of the Council. 


COMPLETION OF FACILITIES 


In the third annual report it was mentioned that 100 projects had 
been completed and put into use during the initial 29 months of the 
program. During the past 12 months an additional 47 projects have 
been completed and are in use. Included in this total are many of the 
larger projects which, although placed under contract soon after the 
law had been enacted, have taken a longer time to complete. Evidence 
for this is found in the total cost of this latter group of facilities, $81 
million, and the Federal share of such costs, which was $15,983,118. 
A list of all of the 147 projects completed since the inception of the 
Health Research Facilities Act is given in appendix III. 

In addition to these facilities which now have been brought into use, 
some 180 projects currently are under construction, and each month 
sees the completion of several of these, as well as the start of construc- 
tion of others. It is apparent that some of the most critical needs for 
research facilities in the health sciences already have been met by this 
means. 

As has been mentioned in previous reports, on the whole the program 
has been very well received by the administrative officials of the appli- 
cant institutions, who have exerted every effort to see that facilities 
for which grants have been awarded have been placed under contract 
and construction started. Credit for much of this incentive should 
also be given to the scientists at these institutions who have assisted 
in the planning of the new facilities, and have urged their prompt 
construction. 

As experience accumulates, it becomes clear that funds are equitably 
distributed under the requirements of law. Construction grants to 
institutions in each region of the United States are about 70 percent 
of the funds requested, except in the South where about 80 percent of 
the funds requested are granted. There is some evidence that diffi- 
culty in meeting the matching requirement has a tendency to prevent 
some southern institutions from applying. For example, the first 
application from an institution in Mississippi was received in Septem- 
ber 1959. In this situation, a somewhat higher rate of approval for 
the region where economic considerations limit applications seems 
equitable. 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 


Under the additional program authorization provided by the enact- 
ment of Public Law 85-777, which was approved August 27, 1958, it 
has been possible to meet the continuing needs for funds for research 
facilities construction which have been presented to the Public Health 
Service. At the same time the extension of the program over a 6-year 
period has led council and staff to an appraisal of the future require- 
ments for funds for such construction. The problem presented with 
respect to needs for library buildings which are used in part for 
research has been mentioned earlier. Other questions to which con- 
sideration will have to be given are those resulting from the rapid 
obsolescence of research facilities, the need to replace many of the 
existing facilities which are scarcely adequate for the needs of modern 
medical research, and the concept of the scope of the program, since 
health related research currently is conducted in many types of insti- 
tutions, which range from the purely professional schools of the health 
sciences through the universities, the specialized research institutes, 
and the hospitals, to the smal! colleges. 

Up to the present time the Council has evaluated the needs of each 
of these institutions as they have been presented in specific applica- 
tions As a consequence, no arbitrary limits of what is to be re- 
garded as health-related research under the act have been set by the 
Council, and grants have been recommended for a number of facilities 
in which research will be done under such disciplines as pharmacy, 
veterinary medicine, sanitary engineering, biology, chemistry, bio- 
physics, and psychology. The main question to be answered in each 
case has been that as to whether the proposed long-range research 
program to be carried out in the facility would lead to improved 
health for the American people. 


REQUESTS FOR SUPPORT 


A total of $120 million has been authorized and appropriated for 
the health research facilities program during the first 4 years of its 
existence. Up to the present time awards in the amount of 
$118,216,228 have been recommended and paid; the individual projects 
that have been activated are listed in appendix I. In addition to 
these requests on which final recommendations have been made, an 
additional 114 formal applications have been filed for review by the 
Council during the next 6 months. These proposals, which contain 
requests for a total of $49,169,964, are listed in appendix II(A). 

Since the earliest days of the program prospective applicants have 
been encouraged to submit notices of intent to file applications at a 
future date, as the data contained in such advices is of value to 
Council and staff in the estimation of future requirements for funds. 
Accordingly, as has been the case in previous reports, a listing of such 
intentions has been provided in appendix II(B). Although the list 
has been compiled with considerable care, and inquiries have been 
made recently of respondents as to their future intentions, it is recog- 
— that not all of the applicants will actually submit formal requests 
or grants. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It has been very pleasing to me to observe the wonderful response 
to this program on the part of the administrative and scientific 
personnel of health institutions. In every instance there has been 
a complete measure of cooperation between the institution on the 
one hand, and the Public Health Service and its advisers on the other. 
As a result of the spirit of understanding thus generated, it has been 
possible to establish the needs of the institutions for these facilities 
and, with the aid of the funds provided by the Congress, to take care 
of many of the more critical demands for construction funds which 
have been presented to us. 

L. E. Burney, Surgeon General. 

JANUARY 15, 1960. 
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NON-FEDERAL FUNDS IN PROGRAM 


Senator Hix. I think the most serious thing about this program 
is the number of non-Federal dollars that have gone into the program, 
I me an, the § 30 million of Federal dollars really is a very small amount 
of money when you think about the great research institutions and 
medical schools throughout the country. The fact that for every one 
Federal dollar we have gotten so many non-Federal dollars? Is that 
not true ¢ 

Dr. Enpicorr. Yes, sir. The precise degree of matching is some- 
what difficult to determine. In many instances we contribute a part 
of the cost of the research portion of a multipurpose building. The 
extent of the matching, dollarwise, is even greater than our st: itisties 
would indicate from the overall building standpoint. 

I should like to emphasize that I am not directly responsible for 
the administration of this excellent program. I would like to pay 
tribute to an old associate of mine, Mr. Francis Schmehl, who is the 

chief of the program. Mr. Schmehl and the Advisory Council have 

in my opinion done a superb job, a difficult and time-consuming job. 
All applicants receive a project-site visit by members of the sti aff and 
by members of the Council. There are many applications, and I 
marvel at the amount of time that the Council members are willing 
to give to this important program, 

As you know, it is in its fourth year. 

Senator Hitz. It will have to be extended next year, will it not ? 

Dr. Enpicorr. Yes, sir, 1 would certainly hope so. 

Senator Hiti. I am not going to ask you now for your opinions, 
because we could not handle it in this bill. It would have to be by 
legislation. But I hope you will be thinking in terms of the 50-50 
requirement for matching, as to whether or not that ought to be made 
more flexible. 

Dr. Enpicorr. This is a question which we have discussed a great 
deal. Only recently Dr. Shannon and T have considered the possi- 
bility of setting up, perhaps in collaboration with the } periag Re- 
search Council, an extensive evaluation of the needs of the Nation 
for research resources of various kinds. 

At the present time, the impact of current matching provisions is 
more a matter of opinion than of fact. 

Dr. Suannon. Could I interrupt there for a minute? 

Senator Hill, one reason for this is that the weight of our opinion 
and the substance of our action relative to the needs at a given institu- 
tion will have no small bearing on the extent to which these needs can 
be satisfied, at least in part, locally. 

[ have in mind not only private support but State legislation and 
support as well, There has not been a serious, objective, overall esti- 
mate of what the total needs are, an estimate that would permit people 
to set targets and mobilize resources for a program of the size that is 
being contemplated by some at the present time. 

We are in the early stages of discussion on this matter. We feel 
that if this type of assessment is moved outside of Government into 
the hands of a responsible agency whose primary function is the sup- 
ap of science, without regard to where the support comes from, and 
if it is also outside the structure of the schools themselves, perhaps 
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such an objective study would be the most suitable one for the present 
time. 

Senator Hitt. You are going forward with that study now ? 

Dr. Suannon. We have only started discussions attempting to out- 
line what such a study should encompass, how long would be re- 
quired to do it, and whether it is possible to get certain preliminary 
assessments prior to more definitive assessments. All I can say at this 
time is that preliminary conversations lead us to believe that the pos- 
sibilities of the National Academy or the National Research Council 
undertaking such a study are very anak 

Senator Hiri. Well, I am glad to hear that, Doctor, because we 
hear more and more, of course, about this matching business and about 
the fact that the funds ought to be greater. These questions, if they 
do not come up before that time, will certainly come up when the 
question comes on the extension of the act, which will be at the next 
session of Congress. These studies will be tremendously helpful for 
our guidance as to making a determination as to the extension of the 
act and what changes should be made, if any, in the act. 

You may go ahead, Doctor. 


ROLE OF CONSTRUCTION GRANT PROGRAM 


Dr. Exptcorr. Senator Hill, one thing is quite clear, that this con- 
struction grant program is playing an important role in permitting the 
expansion and modernization of the research plants of existing insti- 
tutions. Another thing which is extremely encouraging to me is the 
extent to which the construction of facilities made possible by this act 
is bringing new institutions into the health research orbit. One sees 
this on the campuses of the colleges of arts and sciences and on the 
nonmedical school portions of the campuses of many universities. 

There are competent people in these locations who have, up to now, 
not been able to do research, for lack of space. And this program is 
providing the space. You can see, as you travel everywhere, the im- 
pact of the program. 

The applications, the level of requests, appear to be continuing at 
approximately the previous level. There is no evidence at hand that 
I can see of any saturation of the need for construction of research 
facilities. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Hitt. Tam glad to hear you say that, Doctor, because last 
year, as you know, we appropriated $30 million. This year, the budget 
allowed $25 million, and the House went along with the $25 million 
budget estimate. Surely your applications and the record that you 
have made up to date, with the results that you have obtained, would 
warrant the full $30 million appropriation. 

Dr. Enpicorr. There is some thought, I believe, that the Depart- 
ment may submit a proposal to amend the act to permit construction 
of educational facilities. I am sure that this has had some influence 
in determining the level of the request. 

Senator Hitt. Well, when the Secretary of the Department testi- 
fied here—I guess it has been a month ago, has it not—he stated that 
they were contemplating perhaps—lI do not want to quote him, because 
[have not got the exact language—submitting some such legislation. 
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But time has been moving along. We had the Bayne-Jones report. 
Before that we had the Russell report. 

The Congress has been in session practically 4 months, and as you 
know we have not gotten any recommendations as to legislation yet. 

Dr. Enpicorr. Yes, sir. Sometimes these things take time. 

Senator Hinz. Anything you would like to add, Doctor ? 

Dr. Enpicorr. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You say you have been around and visited these dif- 
ferent projects, and saw them, and saw the results, not only at the 
medical schools but at other medical institutions and other schools, 
too. You found the work they are doing indeed impressive ? 

Dr. Enpicorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. So you think the money we have expended up to 
date, or invested up to date, has been wisely and well expended ? 

Dr. Enpicorr. Yes, sir; I think it will continue to pay off for dee- 
ades to come. 

Senator Hix. Fine: thank you sir; we certainly appreciate your 
statement. You have been most helpful, and we appreciate it deeply. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Your statement will appear in full at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AssocIATE DirREcTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, now in its fourth year of opera- 
tion, the Public Health Service program which provides grants to construct and 
equip health research facilities was initially established as a 3-year program 
through the Health Research Facilities Act of 1956 (title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act, enacted as Public Law 835, 84th Cong.). This act was ex- 
tended for an additional 3-year period by the 85th Congress (Public Law 777) 
in August 1958. Initially, and under the 3-year extension, the Congress au- 
thorized appropriations of up to $30 million during each fiscal year to provide 
grants “to non-Federal public and nonprofit institutions for constructing and 
equipping facilities for research in the sciences related to health.” Grants are 
awarded on a matching fund basis, with the Federal share not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of the costs for the research facilities portion of such construction. The 
program is administered by the Division of Research Grants of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Appropriations of $120 million have been made by the Congress during the 
first 4 program years, fiscal years 1957 through 1960. An appropriation of 
$25 million is requested for 1961. 

A requirement of the Research Facilities Act is that an annual report be pre- 
pared, submitted to the President, and transmitted to the Congress. The first 
three reports submitted in response to this requirement have been printed as 
House Documents 21 and 324 of the 85th Congress and House Document 73 
of the 86th Congress. The fourth and current report was printed as House 
Document 344 and was referred to the Congress at this session of the 86th 
Congress on February 17, 1960. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON GRANTS AWARDED 


Since the inception of this program a total of 872 new, revised, and supple- 
mental applications for construction grants have been received. These requests 
for assistance in the construction of research facilities have been submitted by 
all types of institutions engaged in various phases of health-related research— 
public and private nonprofit schools of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, and 
public health, as well as hospitals, universities, and other research institutions. 
Up to the present time, the Surgeon General has awarded a total of 633 grants 
to 277 institutions in 46 States and the District of Columbia. These grants 
represent a total Federal expenditure of $118,210,963. 
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Seventy-two medical schools have received 199 grants valued at $64,782,256 
15 dental schools have been awarded $2,108,186 (16 grants) ; 5 schools of ma 
health have received 7 grants in the total amount of $3, orate 2 schools of 
osteopathy were awarded 2 grants, in the sum of $105,298; other schools with 
research areas of interest to the Public Health Service, such as those of veteri- 
nary medicine, pharmacy, chemistry, and the biological sciences, have been 
awarded 211 grants in the total amount of $26,368,596; and other public and 
private nonprofit institutions, hospitals, and independent research institutions 
have received 196 grants, valued at $21,830,022. 

Construction progress.—During 1959, 147 projects were completed and are in 
use. These facilities represent expenditures of $15,983,118 in Federal funds and 
total construction costs of more than $81 million. Some 180 additional projects 
currently are under contract, representing Public Health Service grants in the 
amount of $55,690,799. 


ScIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH E. SMADEL, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NIH; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; HARRY L. DORAN, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES 
F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


“For purchase of foreign currencies which accrue under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1704), for the purposes authorized by section 104(k) of that Act, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $3,707,000, of which not less than $3,459,000 shall be avail- 
able to purchase currencies which the Treasury Department shall determine to 
be excess to the normal requirements of the United States: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall not be used for the purchase of currencies available in the 
Treasury for the purposes of section 104(f) of such Act, unless such currencies 
are excess to the normal requirements of the United States.” 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1960 appro- | 1961 budget | 1961 House 








priation | estimate allowance 
Appropriation Sebiiieys 8 pe et Mo ee ll 0; $3, 707, 000 $3, 707, 000 
Total obligations....._.-. i a a deat aa a a Se ail 0 | 3, 707, 000 | 3, 707, 000 





Obligations by activities 








1960 appropriation | 1961 budget esti- 1961 House allow- 
| mate a ance 
Description | = ae jt ea cs = pe SAE NDS 
| Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount | Posi- oN Amount 
| tions | tions | ro ae tions | 
etilanacsescase cet iin caticihe Race neta al _ ota ae ake 
1, Scientific activities overseas: Total | 
ltd a 0 | 0 | 0 | $3,707, 000 | } 0 | $3,707,000 
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Obligations by object 


Object classification 1960 appro- 1961 budget 1961 THlouse 
priation estimate allowance 
07 Other contractual services ors 0 $2, 000, 000 $2, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 0 1, 707, 000 1, 707, 000 
Total obligations is ys 0 3, 707, 000 3, 707, 000 


TRAINING SCIENTISTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Hiri. Now, Dr. Smadel, like Dr. Endicott, you have sat 
here very patiently. You know the Good Book says the first shall 
be last and the last shall be first. We will be delighted to hear from 
you now on “Scientific activities overseas.” 

Dr. SMapeL. Senator Hill, it is a pleasure to be able to talk about 
the “Scientific activities overseas” appropriation. 

This is a program for medical research in other countries, using 
foreign currencies whic h are available under Public Law 480. The 
amount requested is $3,707,000 for work on diseases which are of 
particular importance in these countries, and which, in addition, 
will provide information which will be of importance to medicine 
in this country, and to science in general. 

One of the ancillary benefits which is anticipated from this pro- 
gram is the tr aining of voung se ientists in these foreign countries. 

The funds are requested for the support of cholera research in 
India and Pakistan: schistosomiasis research in Brazil and Egypt: 
studies of tropical diseases such as filariasis, toxoplasmosis, and ame- 
biasis in such countries as India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Israel, and 
Brazil: regional — atories for virus research in Asia (India), the 
Middle East (Israel), southern Europe (Yugoslavia), and northern 
Europe (Poland) : a comparative cardiovascular diseases research 
in several parts of the world. 

Senator Hiti. Where would those cardiovascular studies be made, 
do vou think, Doctor ? 

Dr. Smapev. The ones that are in mind particularly, sir, are in 
India and Yugoslavia. 

Senator Hitz. India and Yugoslavia ? 

Dr. Smapet. These would be in addition to similar types of studies 
which are now underway in Africa, where members of the different 
races who have different dietetic habits and different genetics are 
being compared. 

Some of this fairly recent work has been most exciting in the inci- 
dence of coronary occlusion among people of the same age group, 
some living in Africa and some living in this ¢ ountry—different races 
and different dietetic habits. The differences in the cardiac disease 
rates are quite appreciable. 


PROTEIN DEFICIENCY DISEASES 


Some of the nutritional studies would be on one of the protein 
deficiency diseases that occur in young children about the time they 
are taken from the mother’s breast and have begun to be fed on 
ordinary food. The food is deficient in protein, and the children 
develop edema—a very severe disease. 
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Senator Hinz. What countries would you contemplate those studies 
in, Doctor ? 

Dr. Smapet. This peculiar disease I referred to is called Kwa- 
shiorkor. You have probably heard Dr. Daft talk from time to time 
about this disease. One of the places they wish to study this is in 
India. It occurs in many tropical areas. There are some studies 
now underway in Guatemala. There are some in Africa. But it was 
contemplated that these studies would be extended to India. 

The general procedure for reviewing the applications would fall 
within the principles that are employed regularly at the National 
Institutes of Health. We recognize that certain of our standard pro- 
cedures which are applicable here in the United States would have 
to be modified somewhat for use elsewhere; but we anticipate the re- 
view system will use our technical experts, so that we can assure 
adequate scientific protocols and review of the work. 

One of the things that is to be mentioned about this program is that 
there is a certain amount of diplomatic negotiation which must go 
on, because none of these funds will be used for research in a country 
unless this has the approval of the authorities in that country. This 
is in contrast, of course, to our normal procedure between scientists 
here. 

Senator Hii. Of course, you have a different situation here. 

Dr. SMape. It is a different situation, sir. 

We believe that the mechanisms can be worked out, and we are hope- 
ful that your committee, sir, will agree to the appropriation of 
$3,707,000 for this purpose. 

Senator Hiii. Well, this is a new item, is it not? 

Dr. SMaveu. It is a new item, sir. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Hinz. A relatively small item, but a new item. But you 
have through your different Institutes been carrying on cooperative 
research programs in foreign countries ? 

Dr. Smapeu. That is true, sir. 

Senator Hit. This applies directly to what we know as the counter- 
part funds; is that not right ? 

Dr. Swrapen. These are blocked funds, which are available only in 
that country. 

Senator Hitt. These cooperative programs that you have had in 
these other countries—have they not worked out pretty well ? 

Dr. Swapen. They have worked out very well, sir. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, they have worked out so well that 
now we have this proposal here. Is that not right? 

Do you want to say something there, Dr. Shannon ? 

Dr. SHannon. I would like to enlarge on one point that Dr. Smadel 
mentioned: That these studies will have certain very tangible, 
although indirect, benefits. These studies, differing from grants that 
we have made in the past to nationals of other countries, will of neces- 
sity be the continuing concern during the performance of the research 
of scientists within this country. 

In other words, we will not make these grants and then await 
reports on the results; but rather, research protocols developing the 
study will continue to be our responsibility. 
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This will provide a very important training area for certain of our 
top scientists to obtain firsthand information on some of the problems 
in medical science and medical research outside of the borders of 
this country. We have been quite insular in this regard and have 
tended too much to stick to our own problems of the United States, 

This program will begin to put us in a position to face up to the 
problem that is involved when one has international leadership i 
an area as important as medical research. 

So I would say that these indirect benefits are very tangible and 
should not be neglected in considering this program, sir. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS 


Senator Hint. How would you administer this, exactly, now? 
Which one of the agencies under you, as Director, would administer 
this program ? 

Dr. SHannon. These programs have been developed by the indi- 
vidual Institutes which make up the National Institutes of Health. 
Thev would be administered by the scientists contained within that 
Institute, with the overall activity coordinated by our Office of Inter- 
national Medical Research, headed by a staff officer of the National 
Institutes of Health. But the program in nutrition would be carried 
on by Dr. Daft’s scientists in extension of the work they are doing 
at Bethesda. The ones in tropical and infectious diseases would be 
developed through the allergy and infectious diseases activity; those 
that relate to cancer and he: art disease in a similar manner, and so on. 

This will develop series of work relationships that will have impact 
far bevond the simple performance of the research. 

Mr. Ketry. The way this was developed, Mr. Chairman: We were 
advised of the availability of funds in these various countries, under 
Public Law 480, the extent to which it had been earmarked for other 
purposes, and then we budgeted within that framework. 

Senator Hitt. Within the framework as to what had been budgeted 
for other purposes. I see. 

Ts there anything else you would like to add? 

Doctor, we certainly appreciate your splendid statement. It will 
appear in full at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, ON SCIEN- 
TIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you today on behalf of this program, which has as its objective the support of 
medical research in several countries through use of foreign currencies available 
under the terms of section 104(k) of Public Law 480. A total appropriation 
authorization of $3,707,000 is being requested for this purpose. The research 
efforts to be supported with these funds will be directed toward the solution of 
disease and health problems which are of particular importance in the respective 
countries: in some instances this provides conditions and situations that are 
not available in the United States, but are important to study for their relevance 
to our problems. Thus, the program holds promise of contributing knowledge 
of value and significance to the advancement of medical research in the United 
States and the world generally. The expanded research activities which will be 
made possible through the use of these funds will enable progress in the con- 
trol and eradication of major disease and health problems and in the basic [| 
understanding of disease and disease processes. It will also make possible the : 
training of many younger scientists in these countries whose professional growth 
will add to the medical resources of the world and the potential for greater 
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progress in the future, as well as provide additional areas of training for the 
scientists of the United States. 

I think it important, at the outset, to point out that the activities posed in this 
request represent the first venture of the National Institutes of Health in the 
support of research in foreign countries through the use of Public Law 480 funds. 
In 1958 the National Institutes of Health, in conjunction with other Federal 
agencies, requested the appropriation of $175,000 for the purchase of Public Law 
480 currencies to support four projects involving the translation of Russian and 
other literature and periodicals in the medical sciences. These funds were ap- 
propriated in the First Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1959, and in accord- 
ance with the direction of the President are being administered through the Sci- 
ence Information Service of the National Science Foundation (NSF). This 
program is now well underway. 

The authorization which is being requested this year, however, will be utilized 
for the conduct of medical research activities. The National Institutes of Health, 
under its regular operating appropriations, supports research in foreign coun- 
tries through research grants, resulting from applications submitted by foreign 
scientists and investigators interested in securing U.S. support for their ideas. 
The approval of these grants, however, is made under a policy which limits sup- 
port to those research projects which involve activities of a character or quality 
which is not available to the United States. The amount of National Institutes 
of Health support for research in foreign countries is therefore quite small at 
the present time, amounting to about $2.9 million in 1960. 

The activities proposed for support through use of Public Law 480 funds have 
been developed from suggestions and proposals made by scientists and research 
investigators in the various categorical programs of the National Institutes of 
Health. They represent an appraisal of research problems of major importance 
in those countries where significant balances of Public Law 480 funds exist. 
We believe the investigation of these problems will contribute valuable knowl- 
edge to medical research in the United States and the world in general as well 
as be of benefit to the countries involved. We are also confident that the re- 
search personnel and facilities necessary for this work are available in the re- 
spective countries. We have not had the opportunity to make a final on-the- 
ground assessment of either problems or resources, nor the opportunity to dis- 
cuss in detail with our scientific colleagues in these countries the details of 
many of the specific projects. The estimate submitted here, therefore, repre- 
sents our best judgment concerning the nature of the research which might be 
undertaken and the funds which will be required for its support. 

The final determination of the specific research activity that will be carried 
out in the several countries involved will be dependent upon such factors as the 
number of qualified investigators, the character of existing facilities, and the de- 
velopment of appropriate collaborating arrangements with research institutions 
and authorities in the respective countries. When these factors have Leen 
fully ascertained, it may be necessary to shift the character, emphasis or type 
of these research activities from those upon which this summary estimate has 
been based. This will be necessary in order to take maximum advantage of 
the research opportunities and resources available in the several countries. In 
selecting specific research projects to be carried out, effort will be made to choose 
those activities which may yield information of value to both the problems 
of local concern and to questions of interest to the United States. 

Many research projects will be linked with others in similar or dissimilar 
geographical regions against targets of common concern e.g., virus diseases and 
atherosclerosis. Comparative investigations using epidemiological techniques 
will study areas where the incidences of diseases such as cancer, heart diseases, 
dental caries, and mental ailments are either abnormally high or low. 


MECHANISMS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


It is anticipated that projects to be developed with these funds would be 
handled either as grants or contracts, following procedures normally applied 
in the National Institutes of Health’s program. This means that all projects 
would be subjected to technical scrutiny and evaluation by a “jury of peers” 
such as is available through the National Institutes of Health study sections. 
Other appropriate means of securing techincal advice will also be utilized, par- 
ticularly the opinions of competent scientists and scientific bodies within the 
countries concerned. No project will be supported contrary to the wishes of the 
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official or semiofficial governmental body which is responsible for the overall 
planning and coordination of research efforts in each country. On the contrary, 
such groups will be used to the maximum possible extent in assisting in the 
design and organization of projects within their country. 

The funds will be used only to support additive research and will not be used 
to substitute for the support which each country would normally put into such 
research efforts. Likewise these funds will not be used to support projects which 
would normally be eligible for support from dollar appropriations. Since the 
funds will be available until expended, each project, when approved, will have 
funds allocated for the necessary duration of the project, up to 5 years, as a 
means of insuring stable support. 


TYPES OF PROJECTS 


The following are examples to illustrate the disease problems and the re- 
search opportunities which may be realized through this program. 

1. Cholera.—Cholera represents one of the few major bacterial epidemic 
diseases whose control has not yet yielded to modern scientific approaches. 
Iixperts in the field believe that a properly designed and supported research 
effort would produce the knowledge necessary to bring the disease under con- 
trol. The funds requested herewith would support coordinated research activi- 
ties in India and Pakistan. The projects would be a part of a total attack on 
cholera which would also include research activities in other countries. 

2. Schistosomiasis.—There is substantial evidence that this disease is of 
growing importance since the rapid development of irrigation schemes is pro- 
viding new sources for the spread of the infectious agent and for the propaga- 
tion of the snails which act as the intermediate host. 

The funds requested would be used to organize coordinated projects in 
Brazil (field trials of therapeutic and prophylactic agents). and in Egypt 
(systematic study of the epidemiology of the disense and of the intermediate 
hosts). These projects would also be organized to permit the study of cases 
particularly from the viewpoint of interrelations between diet and the disease 
as well as certain clinical features of the disease, now imperfectly understood, 
such as liver cirrhosis and portal hypertension. 

3. Other tropical diseases.—Studies of certain aspects of other important 
tropical diseases such as filariasis, toxoplasmosis, amebiasis, Kala-azar, Chagas’ 
disease, and malaria are planned. The studies to be undertaken would vary 
with the disease but would include testing of therapeutic agents, better diag- 
nostic methods and evaluation and study of certain poorly understood features 
of the clinical disease. These studies would be possible in India, Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Brazil. 

4. Virus diseases.—The influenza pandemic of 1958 demonstrated once again 
the global spread of a viral agent, and the benefits that are derived from adequate 
arrangements to observe its occurrence and distribution, its means and routes of 
spread. The World Health Organization and many national organizations and 
experts are unanimous in their conclusion that a worldwide network of regional 
laboratories is needed to acquire knowledge for the great variety of viral agents. 
The funds requested herewith would be used to provide basic support for such 
regional research laboratories in Asia (India), the Middle East (Israel), south- 
ern Eurone (Yugoslavia), and northern Europe (Poland). 

5. Cardiovascular diseases.—Increasing evidence is accumulating that suggests 
that the type and amount of dietary fat is a major factor contributing to the 
incidence and severity of atherosclerosis and the diseases associated with it, such 
as coronary artery disease and cerebrovascular accidents. Two countries, India 
and Yugoslavia, contain population groups who use dietary fats almost ex- 
clusively of one type. Closely adjacent populations are available which use 
completely different types and amounts of fat. Yet these populations are other- 
wise similar as to genetics, physical environment, and socioeconomic factors. 
This would be an excellent opportunity to goin further knowledge of widespread 
significance through properly designed epidemiological and ecological studies. 

6. Nutrition.—To understand further the nature of nutritional deficiencies, and 
to understand better the function of the essential nutrients in basie life processes 
it is essential to study individuals suffering with nutritional diseases. Numerous 
specific examples of unusual research interest and opportunity can be cited, 
such as blindness from vitamin A deficiency in Indonesia and India, kwashiorkor 
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in India and many other countries, the unique naturally occurring deficiency of 
the B vitamin pantothenic acid in India, and pellagra in Yugoslavia. 

7. Cancer.—The opportunities to acquire further knowledge concerning environ- 
mental factors which may be related to the incidence of various forms of cancer 
exist in countries where Public Law 480 funds are available. Of particular in- 
terest are studies on the relationship of schistosomiasis and bladder cancer in 
Egypt. of protein deficiency and liver cancer in Indonesia, and of nutritional 
deficiencies and intraoral cancer in India. 

Senator Hinn. Dr. Shannon, you ought to be very proud of your 
team here today. 

Dr. Suannon. Well, sir, I am, but IT am sorry to see the personnel 
changes that are t: shine place. My advisory table at the National 
Institutes of Health, with Dr. Heller leaving, and Dr. Endicott leaving 
my immediate staff and going to Cancer, it is very disconcerting, al- 
though of course inevitable, to have movement when you are dealing 
with such topflight personnel as this. 

Senator Hinn. I certainly want to express the appreciation of the 
committee to you and to all ‘of the members of your staff and the heads 
of the Institutes who appeared here tod: ay. To me, this has been very 
fine, exceptionally fine and challenging testimony. We are deeply, 
deeply grateful to you. 

COMMITTEE RECESS 


The committee will now stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., Tuesday, April 26, 1960, the subcommittee 
adjourned. ) 
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LABOR—HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1961 


THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building, Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Hill and Monroney. 

Also present: Senators Bartlett, Gruening, and Williams of New 
Jersey. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EpwucATION AcT 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Hritu. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Senator Williams, I believe you have another committee this 
morning, over which you must preside, and we will be delighted to 
hear from you at this time. You may proceed in your own way, sir. 

Senator Wiiirams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
did learn, after you spoke, that Senator Yarborough was going to 
preside at the other hearing, but I certainly want to be there. 

Senator Hii. You go right ahead. 

Senator Wiiut1AMs. This is the first opportunity I have had to 
appear before this Appropriations Subcommittee. I guess that means 
| have not asked for a great deal around here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. That would certainly be pretty good evidence. 

Senator Wittrams. And I am really not asking for any new money 
here this morning, just a bit of an advance for the Secre tary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under the National Defense Education Act. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


If | could, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my statement in- 
cluded in the record, and very briefly describe what the amendment is 
that I propose. 

Senator Hitt. Very well, your statement will appear in the record 
at this point in full, and then we will be delighted to hear any further 
statement vou care to make. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

987 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR HARRISON A. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to submit for your consideration an amendment to the appropriations bill 
for the Departments of Labor and Health, kducation, and Welfare, H.R. 11390, 
relating to the operation of the National Defense Education Act. 

This amendment would authorize the secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make advance payments after May 31, 1961, to recipients of funds 
under the National Defense Mducation Act which would be sufficient to carry out 
the act’s authorization for the first quarter of the next fiscal year. The amounts 
advanced would be charged to the appropriation actually made for that year, 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is designed to overcome a problem that was 
brought to my attention by several New Jersey college and university presidents 
last fall. 

At that time I met with a group of leading educators from my State to have an 
informal discussion of the general problems facing the educational community 

They mentioned that their colleges had experienced difficulty in planning for 
their allocations under the National Defense Education Act, particularly for 
student loans 

They told me that they were not notified of their National Defense Education 
Act allocations under the 1960 appropriation until September 1959, when the 
school session had just about begun 

These, of course, Were allocations Which were meant to be available for the 
start of the 1959-60 school veut Since the planning for the student loans must 
be made considerably in advance of the opening of the school vear, the colleges 
were faced with the choice of narrowly limiting the number of students to receive 
the loan in order to be on the safe side, or promise the normal number of loans 
and run the risk of having to renege later on or make up the difference between 
the amount loaned out and the amount actually allocated by the act 

In all events, it seems clear that the planning and determination of future needs 
are being hampered by the prospect that the colleges might suddenly have to make 
unplanned expenditures if they attempt to make full use of the very valuable and 
worthwhile student loan program 

Vhinking this might merely be a temporary administrative problem due to the 
newness of the program, LT wrote to Secretary Flemming to ask What might be done 

lle replied that ‘““We have been acutely aware of the fact that it is very difficult 
for collece to plan effectively to take care of thei needy students if they cannot 
know until almost the opening of college how much they may expect to receive 


for student loans.” 


He added further that “The basic difficulty is that until an appropriation i 
actually passed there is no Wav by which We ean give assurance to the colleges 
that they will receive an allocation nor how large that allocation is likely to be 
For example, the 1960 appropriation Was approved on August 14, 1959, and the 


participating institutions Were notified on September 3 of their specific allocations 
The gap in time between the appropriation and the notification may be accountes 


for bv the fact that some work Is re iuired to determine how much each of the 


participating institutions is entitled to after the appropriation is passed. Thus, 
although we shall continue to make every effort to notify the colleges earlier, the 
date on which we can make such notification | nextricably tied to the date ¢ 


which the appropriation is passed.’ 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, I am proposing this amendment which would 
simply permit the Secretary to make an advance payment on the succeeding 
year’s appropriation in order to cover the expenditures that would be necessary 
for the first quarter of that fiscal year In turn, this advance would be charged 
to the appropriation actually made and would not constitute any additional 
expenditure. 

Although HIE W could probably cut corners on this time lag by perhaps making 
conditional allocations if it foresaw no conflict in any conference between the 
Senate and House, but in the interests of orderly procedure, I think the adoption 
of this amendment would be desirable. 

It is my understanding that there are a number of precedents for this type of 
amendment, including the advance for public assistance grants to States under 
the Social Seeuritv Act. And I certainly believe in this case that a similar 
amendment would greatly facilitate the operation of the National Defense 
Kducation Act and the advance planning that is essential if our colleges are to 
make the fullest use of the act, which has done so much to stimulate the pursuit 
of educational excellence in our country. 
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[H.R. 11390, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AMENDMENT Intended to be proposed by Mr. Williams of New Jersey to the 
bill (H.R. 11390) making appropriations for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Edueation, and Welfare, and related agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, viz: On page 18, between lines 2 and 3, 
insert the following: 


For grants, loans, and payments under the National Defense Education Aet 
of 1958, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 of the current 
fiscal vear, grants, loans, and payments under all titles of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, for the first quarter of the next sueceeding fiscal year, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out during such quarter the authorizations 
under such titles; the obligations incurred and the expenditures made hereunder 
to be charged to the appropriation for the same purpose for such succeeding 
fiscal vear. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Witutrams. My proposed amendment to the appropria- 
tions bill was in response to discussions I had last fall with many 
leading university and college educators in mv State, and they ad- 
vised me that their allocation of student loans under the National 
Defense Education Act could only be made after the appropriations 
bill had been passed. 

What this meant last vear was that the universities and colleges 
did not know how much money they would be allocated and they 
could not make their loans to students until September, and, of 
course, With the academic year beginning in September, it was un- 
fortunate that they could not do orderly planning, and the students 
could not know at the proper time whether or not they were going to 
be beneficiaries of the loan program. These educators thought it 
would be better if there could be a way to know much earlier what 
their allocation would be so that in an orderly wav they could advise 
student applicants and the loan account could be contracted for. 

| wrote to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and he 
described the difficulty the Department has because of the fact that 
the appropriation is not known until rather late in the vear. 

Last vear, as I have indicated, it was August, and he hoped that I 
would find a» way to improve the situation. 

Well, I did not have this wisdom, but the chairman of this subeom- 
mittee did, and [| have Senator Hill’s letter, suggesting that the 
advance System used under Public Assistance might well be applied 
to the loan program, | have used that language, and [ have suggested 
it for the National Defense Education Act and most importantly for 
the loan program. 

Senator Hrin. Your suggestions have had a cood precedent and [ 
can well understand the reasons for those suggestions, and I want to 
thank you very, very much for bringing vour suggestion and proposed 
language to the committee, and for your statement. It is most help- 
ful, most helpful. 

Senator Witurams. Thank vou very much. 

Senator Hitu. Is there anything vou would like to add, Senator? 

Senator Wituiams. I think, in view of the fact that the history of 
this kind of advance authorization is clear, and we are applying that 
history to this program, | have nothing further to add. 

Senator Hitu. We are grateful to vou, because this is an important 
Matter, and you have brought it to us, In your statement here, very 
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clearly, and it will be most helpful to us, and your suggestion is one 
that should be carried out. 

Senator Witurams. Mr. Chairman, just one further request, if I 
may. 

There are two other matters that [ wanted to speak to you about, 
and I would appreciate it if, at a later time, I could present a state- 
ment in connection with two other programs, for the record. 

Senator Hiitu. We will be delighted to have those statements. We 
certainly want to thank you very, very much. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
May 10, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HI.u, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: During my appearance before your subcommittee on 
May 5, I mentioned that I intended to communicate with vou regarding two 
items which I hope can be given consideration in connection with the appropria- 
tion bill for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The items I have in mind are 

1. The desirability of providing additional funds to the Public Health Service 
to help the States cope with public health problems incident to the use of domestic 
seasonal agricultural workers; and 

2. The desirability of providing additional funds for child welfare services to 
help stimulate the States in providing day-care centers and in other ways develop- 
ing more appropri: ite customs and practices for caring for the children of domestic 
seasonal agricultural workers while their parents are in the field. 

As you know, my interest in both of these matters has grown out of my work 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. Although we have no 
detailed data showing the precise amount of moneys that could profitably be 
expended for these purposes, conversations and communications with State officials 
working closely with these problems, the testimony taken by the subcommittee 
to date, along with my first-hand observations of these problems in six States, 
suggest that about $3 million for item 1 and $250,000 for item 2 would achieve 
remarkable results. 

The scope of the public health and child care problems involved here is indicated 
by the fact that nearly one-third of the counties of the United States depend on 
workers from outside their borders to satisfy their labor needs at harvest time. 
In terms of population, our agricultural seasonal workers together with families, 
number more than 1 million persons. Ordinarily a population group of this size 
would be surrounded by a well planned and well organized network of public 
health and child care services. However, the nature of the lives of agricultural 
seasonal workers, and the fact that they move across county and State lines 
during the course of a single season, has prevented the existing public health 
facilities and child care facilities from having any significant impact on these 
problems. 

The item 1 moneys could be used by the State and local communities in a variety 
of ways including the following: strengthening of immunization services, the 
development of health records, provision for pre- and post-birth services to reduce 
the high infant mortality rates; and provision for nursing services. Several of 
the other specific ways in which item 1 moneys could be used were noted by Dr. 
Bruce Jessup who testified on behalf of this idea in your May 5 hearing. Addi- 
tional specifies are listed in the attached April 15 letter to me from Dr. Malcolm 
H. Merrill. I might note here that Dr. Merrill’s letter was written after discussions 
with the executive board of the American Public Association and that in expressing 
his views on this matter, he is speaking as president of that association. The 
State and Territorial Health Officers Association, according to my information, 
share the APHA’s view that Federal moneys are needed on this subject. 

In summary, although a modest expenditure as gaged by the public health 
problems in this area, the suggested $3 million, if appropriated this year, would 
provide timely help to the many State public health officials who are already con- 
cerned and thinking about these problems, but who generally have not found that 
initial financial support which is so crucial in making a beginning on this type of 
problem. 
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The value of the second item, child welfare services, has been successfully 
demonstrated by at least five States, including Pennsylvania and Ohio using State 
funds, and Iowa, Maryland, and Virginia using Federal, State, and private funds. 
These States, becoming alarmed at the lack of daily supervision of under school 
age children whose parents are in the field during the day, have established day- 
care centers on a pilot-project basis. Regrettably, however, the financial resources 
of most States have not been sufficient to provide the stimulation needed for the 
establishment of these projects on a more general basis. 

The lack of adequate financing was the underlying theme of the findings of an 
authoritative State board of health study made in 1957. After noting that there 
were very few facilities available to migrant mothers for day care of their children, 
this study noted that— 

‘“# * * Much publicity is given to those maintained by church groups, but 
in all fairness it must be said that they are too few and too expensive to be avail- 
able to many migrants. The cost to the migrant, even though there is some sub- 
sidy, is in the neighborhood of $0.75 per day, and the mother with two or three 
children is simply unable to pay for adequate care. Asa result, ‘day care’ is often 
given by old women who are no longer able to work in the fields for a minimum 
fee: the amount of supervision given in such cases is negligible, and the quality of 
care is best left undescribed.”’ 

More recently, in June 1959, a program analysis issued by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, after discussing needed child welfare services 
for 1960, including day care centers, stated that “with current budget restrictions, 
none of these can be carried out.” 

Documentation on the need for improving child care services in this area 
could be provided ad infinitum. I believe, though, that the above clearly indi- 
cates the scope and nature of the problem and also shows that these children 
will continue to receive inadequate care so long as the primary financial responsi- 
bility in this matter is thrust upon the States. On the other hand, if the Federal 
Government could provide a quarter of a million dollars to stimulate further 
State and local action in this area, it would be reasonable to expect an almost 
immediate reduction in the accident, sickness and death rate of these children, 
which, as shown by the hearing record of the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
is significantly higher than for the average child. 

The pilot projects for child care, noted above, and the pilot projects for publie 
health programs, described in Dr. Jessup’s May 5 testimony, have proved the 
validity of these ideas. Despite their individual successes, however, these pilot 
projects have not demonstrated anything that another State could follow, par- 
ticularly a low income State, unless it has the same financial and technical 
assistance in planning and setting up a project. And it is my belief that the 
most feasible, efficient way to move these matters bevond the pilot project phase 
is through additional Federal help to those State and local communities that are 
confronted by these problems during each harvest season. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that what I am proposing be kept on a “‘stimu- 
lation’ theory and that the services provided the individuals be afforded through 
existing State and local public health facilities. After all, the primary responsi- 
bility in this area rests now and should continue to rest with the State and local 
communities where the agricultural seasonal worker makes an economic contri- 
bution. But the fact that the problem extends beyond and across State 
boundaries implies national, as well as a State and local responsibility, for the 
necessary financing and technical assistance. 

Some persons, aware of the need to raise the health level and improve child 
care services among our seasonal agricultural workers, have suggested to our 
subcommittee that this be accomplished through new legislation designed to 
establish separate, independent programs for the migrant worker problems. | 
have of course given this line of reasoning careful consideration and will continue 
to do so in the future work of the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. None- 
theless, after observing the successes made by local installations, when the 
financial situation permitted work on this problem among migrant workers, I am 
convinced that this job can be most feasibly done through existing authorities 
and facilities and that the most constructive recommendation I could make at 
this time is that the Federal Government provide some additional moneys to the 
Public Health Service and to the Childrens Bureau so that the interest, knowledge 
and know-how found in these Services can be vigorously brought to bear on these 
acute problems. 

I have studied these problems carefully and am convinced that the additional 
appropriations suggested here can produce beneficial results in these two areas 
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of public health and child welfare services. Consequently, I strongly hope and 
urge that this proposal will receive favorable action by the Appropriation Com- 
mittee in its final determinations. If there are any further questions concerning 
this area, I will be happy to supply the answers. 
Sincerely, 
Harrrson A. WiLuiams, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 


Aprit 15, 1960. 


Hon. Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator WiiiiaMs: Since communicating with Mr. Blackwell on April 
12, I have had an opportunity to discuss your migratory labor bills with the 
executive board of the American Public Health Association. I can now speak 
as president of that association in telling you how important we believe health 
services to migrant laborers would be in completing your legislative proposals 
for the betterment of these persons. 

Some specific ways in which health aid for migrant workers is urgently needed 
include: 

a) Immunization against infectious diseases. 

(b) Better pre and post natal care. 

(c) Safe water and sanitary sewage disposal. 

(d) Publie health nursing services. 

(e) Arrangements for medical care for acute illness. 

(f) Family health education. 

(gq) Children’s clinies. 

(h) Uniform health records, acceptable to appropriate state health de- 
partments. 

?) Leadership health training within camp groups. 

j) Study of cultural blocks to acceptance of health measures. 

Several mechanisms might be used to provide joint planning and arrangements 
for services as, for example, interstate compacts such as those now operating for 
multistate water pollution control. 

To accomplish any of these safeguards to the improved health and safety of 


immigrant workers, additional Federal funds will be needed. An increase in 
the technical assistance to States item of the ‘Assistance to States,’’ general 
appropriation to the PHS would seem to be indicated. An immediate addition 


of $1 million would initiate a most useful program. 

This sould be followed by the enactment of legislation authorizing both addi- 
tional funds and project grants for grants to States also under the “Assistance to 
States, general category.’ This action would facilitate the improvement of 
health services for entire families of domestic agricultural migrant workers through 
expanded activities in line with our experience for many years with the National 
Institutes of Health grants procedure. 

We appreciate your expressed interest in the needs of this large and growing 
segment of our population. This association is willing at any time to provide 
expert testimony on this problem. Arrangement can be made through our 
Washington office, 224 East Capitol Street. Please feel free to contact Mr. N. J. 
Swearingen, director, at any time. 

Yours truly, 
Mautcotm H. Merrinz, M.D., President. 


Hitt-BuRTON PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. | had looked forward today to hearing from my 
colleague, Senator Clark of Pennsylvania, who had told me he wanted 
to testify in behalf of the full amount authorized under the Hill- 
Burton Act for grants for hospital construction, and on title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act. Unfortunately, because of other 
Senate business, he is unable to join us today, but has sent over two 
letters with enclosures which will be inserted in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 5, 1960. 

Hon. Lister Hi, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor, Health, Education and Welfare 
and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
BC. 

DraR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Great attention is being focussed this year on the 
problem of providing adequate medical care for the elderly. 

At the core of every legislative proposal for such care is the provision of a 
period of hospitalization. 

This means that when legislation is enacted in this field, further emphasis will 
be given to the urgency of a hospital construction program that is genuinely 
adequate to fill the needs of a steadily increasing population, of whom the elderly 
are the group whose hospitalization requirements are greatest because their 
incidence of chronic and catastrophic illness is greatest. 

But I do not mean to single out this group in pointing up the importance of 
appropriating the full authorized sum under the Hill-Burton program. 

I believe that our suddenly intensified concern for the elderly arises out of a 
general concern that all Americans should have access to fully adequate medical 
care at a price they can afford. This concern is typical of our increased level of 
expectation not only for consumer goods but for the public services on which our 
health and welfare rest. 

The high standard of living that we Americans boast is something more than 
consumer goods like electrical appliances, cosmetics, and automobiles. It is also 
better schools, better roads, and better hospitals. 

Every year of the Eisenhower administration, the Executive philosophy has 
been one of placing a higher emphasis on private needs than on public needs. 
Every vear of the Eisenhower administration, the budget request for the Hill- 
Burton program has been far below the authorized sum of $210 million. And 
every vear Congress has wisely recognized the magnitude of the need for hospital 
beds and has raised the appropriation for this program. 

But we have never approved the full authorized sum, and I would suggest that 
in this year of relative prosperity, we should do so. There is a demonstrable need 
for the full sum. It would spearhead a nationwide effort to clear up the backlog 
of hospital beds. I hope this committee will give its leadership to such an effort 
by approving the sum of $210 million for aid to hospital construction. 

As you will see from the attached list, Pennsylvania alone has applications 
pending for hospital projects amounting to $49,284,581, of which the Federal 
share would be $16,428,194. Under the President’s request for Hill-Burton funds 
for 1961, Pennsylvania would receive a total of $6,717,041. If the House appro- 
priation were agreed to, Pennsylvania would receive $8,046,711. Even this 
figure is barely half the amount needed for the Federal share of Pennsylvania’s 
pending backlog of hospital applications. 

I urge the committee to approve the full authorized amount of $210 million, 
in order that Pennsylvania—and, I am sure, all the other States—may move to 
meet their hospital requirements as rapidly as possible. 

I enclose a letter from the Secretary of Public Welfare for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania which I would like to have included in the record of your hearings, 
along with my own letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH S. CLARK. 
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> : : ; 
Pennsylvania hospitals and other health facilities requesting 1961 Hill-Burton grants 





Name of facility Category Amount re- Federal 
quested share 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh General " $6, 326, 796 $2, 108, 932 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia ...do 4, 999, 900 1, 666, 633 
laylor Hospital, Old Forge do 195, 000 65, 000 
Butler Hospital, Butler do 600, 000 200, 000 
loctors’ Hospital, Eric do 350, 000 116, 666 
Bloomsburg Hospital, Bloomsburg do 9 350, 000 116, 666 
Allentown Osteopathic Hospital, Allentown do 750, 000 250, 000 
Nason Llospital, Roaring Springs do 150, 000 50, 000 
York Hospital, York do 300, 000 100, 000 
(yrove City Hospital, Grove City do 60, 000 20.000 
Geisinger Hospital, Danville do 923, 100 307, 700 
Washington Ilospital, Washingtor do 1, 500, 000 500, 000 
Frankford Hospital, Frankford do 1, 000, 000 333, 333 
Sewickley Valley Hospital, Sewickley do 2, 800, 000 933, 333 
Germantown Hospital, Philadelphia do 1, 500, GOO 500, 000 
Chester Hospital, Chester do 3, 000, OOO 1, 000, 000 
Rerwick Hospital, Berwick do 288, 000 06, 000 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh do 5, 000, 000 1, 666, 666 
Latrobe Hospital, Latrobe do 2, 685, 650 805, 217 
ndiana Hospital, Indiana ..do 750, 000 250, 000 
New Castle Hospital, New Castle do 850, 000 3% 
Cc rbondale Hospital, C rbondal do 100, COO 
Reading Hospital, Reading do 3, 000, 000 1 
\Merey Hospital, Johnstown Schools of Nursing ‘ 1, 000, 000 
Coatesville Hospital, Coatesvill do 173, 347 
Northeastern Hospital, Philadelphia G0... 275, 000 
lahnemann Hospital, Philadelp} do 2, 100, 900 
Pennsylvania Hospit il, Philadelphia Diagnostic ind Treat 1, O60, 000 
ment 
Pennsvivania Hospital, Philadelphi Rehabilitation 135, 000 45, 000 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburg! do 1, 000, 000 333, 333 
Tefferson Hospital, Philadelpt do 750, 000 250, 000 
Christ Chu Hospital, Philadelphia Nursing Tlome 350, 000 116, 666 
jewish Ilion Aged, Seranton do 1. 200. 000 400, 000 
Daughters ir Lady of Mercy, York 10 $00, OOK 100, 000 
City of Phi Iph Public Health Center $63, 638 321, 213 
Woods School, Langhorne Psvchiatric 260, 000 320, 000 
Brook ville Hospit 1, Brook ville Chronic. YU, OOO 30, 000 
Muhlenberg Medi Center, Allentown do 924, 150 308, 050 
fferson Hospital, Philadelphi luberculosis 225, 000 75, 000 
A leis tae 4 ; : ‘ 49, 284, 581 16, 428, 194 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., April 18, 1960. 
Hon. JosEPH CLARK, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: Recently the House of Representatives acted on the 
appropriation for 1961 for Hill-Burton grants. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has notified me of the amounts which would be allocated 
to Pennsylvania on the basis of House action. Although the House increased the 
President’s request in some respects, Pennsylvania would suffer a loss of $2,030,000 
in comparison with 1960 if the appropriation approved by the House is passed 
finally. 

I have attached a tabulation comparing the amounts by categories. Please 
note that the greatest loss, $1,740,535, will be suffered in ‘Part C—-General Hos- 
pital Construction.”’ In our metropolitan areas nearly 9,000 beds in old, obsolete 
buildings ef long-established hospitals are still in constant use and should be 
replaced. Hospitals in the State now meet 85 percent of need for general beds 
but cnly 48 percent of needs for psychiatric beds in non-State-owned hospitals. 

Mental health facilities, such as beds for diagnesis and short-term treatment 
cf emotionally disturbed adults and children, are included in part C of Hill- 
Burten allocations, as are outpatient psychiatric clinies. Pennsylvania’s need 
fer these mente! health facilities is especially serious. If the approprietion for 
pert C, as passed by the House, is not increased, this kind of construction must 
be curtailed. 

The supply cf nurses is not keeping pace with the population and several hos- 
pital nursing schools have counted on Federe] furds for expension to permit in- 
creased enrollment. This construction also falls under part C, and will have to 
he curtailed. 
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Finally, there is the loss in wages to persons who might have been employed 
on the projects which will not receive grants if the appropriations passed by the 
House are not increased. This loss is a percentage, not of $2 million, but of a 
total of $6 million, since the Federal money represents one-third of the cost of 
the project with the remainder coming from local funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Ruru Grice HortineG, Secretary. 


Comparison of Hill-Burton amounts, 1960-61 





Pt. C Pt. G Diag- Reha- | Nursing 
Total total total Chronic | nostic bilita- homes 
total tion 
1960, actual appropri ition $10, O84, 711 | $8, 334,485 |$1, $332, 492 $542, 121 
1961, President’s budget, 1961_.| 6,717,041 | 5, 264, 280 | 1, 2.492 | 245, 656 
1961, House of Representatives_| 8, 046, 711 6, 593,959 | 1, 332. 492 | 245, 56 
Difference, 1960-61 ‘ —2, 038, 000 1, 740, 5385 | —296, 465 0 0 | 296,465 0) 


Notre.—April 1960, following House action. 
U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 3, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Subcommitiee on Appropriations for Labor-HEW and Related| Activities, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrRMAN: I would appreciate it if you would permit the attached 
letter from a language professor at the University of Pennsylvania, in support of 
the full appropriation request for the administration of title VI of the NDEA, 
to be made part of the subcommittee’s record of proceedings on the HEW 1961 
appropriations bill. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
JoserH 8. CLark. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, April 29, 1960. 
Hon. JoserH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR CLARK: The Appropriations Committee of the Senate is now 
holding hearings on title VI of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
My own keen interest in NDEA is easily explained. During World War II | 
served as Chief of the Near East Section of OSS, Research and Analysis Branch. 
In that capacity it was my job to provide competent coverage of many little 
known languages. In many instances it was next to impossible. The material 
may be needed as of last Tuesday, but the training involved takes years. One 
‘an never tell which obscure language or dialect may prove to be the shoe for the 
want of which the battle can be lost. 

NDEA seeks to prevent recurrences of just that type. Tomorrow we may 
need experts on one of the five main dialects of Kurdish. A day after tomorrow 
it may be one of the 49 languages of the Caucasus, etc. Language, moreover, is 
the quickest way to a people’s heart and mind. I know that I needn’t tell you 
any of this. But you may care to hear that from my own observation the work 
is being carried out as se nsibly and expediently, and with as little fuss and side, 
as could possibly be expected. Let me add that my own department has not 
been involved so far in any contract with the title VI people. I write solely as 
a citizen with a certain amount of wartime and peacetime experience. And I 
know that I need say no more to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EK. A. SPEISER, 
Chairman, Department of Oriental Studies. 


HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Senator Humphrey has requested that his statement 
in support of additional funds for the Hill-Burton program be included 
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in the record. Senator Humphrey’s statement will appear at this 
point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Huppert II. IlUMPpHREY IN StupporRT OF INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR [HiLnt-BURTON FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, once again the President’s budget has not responded to our 
crucial needs for hospital construction and other medical services. The President 
recommends only $126,200,000 for the hospital survey and construction program 
under the Hill-Burton Act. I respectfully urge the committee to increase that 
sum to at least $177,700,000 as recommended by the U.S. Public Health Service 
and consider the full $211,200,000 as authorized by the aet 

This program is a vital weapon in our continuing battle against illness and 


disease. But it cannot be deeply effective unless it is adequately financed. Each 
vear, America’s communities are strained more and more to care for increasing 
numbers of patients Millions of our citizens live in areas without adequate 


hospitals and other medical facilities. 

Let me mention briefly the needs of my own State of Minnesota. The State 
department of health estimates that 599 additional hospital beds will be needed 
each vear through 1970 to allow for the existing deficit, population growth, and 
Obsolescence. An estimated 1,607 additional nursing home beds will be needed 
in each of those vears to keep pace with demands. 

\ study made just last February revealed the pressing need for renovation and 
modernization of existing hospitals in the metropolitan areas of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth and at State-owned hospitals. A conservative estimate 
establishes the need for approximately $25 million in part C funds for such 
renovation and modernization, 

There are at least 30 Minnesota communities outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth which now need a new general hospital or a program of major 
remodeling in the existing hospital. 

The local citizens and officials of these communities have pledged their full 
interest, support, and cooperation for their hospital projects. Many of them 
have already raised the necessary local funds for construction. It is clear that 
the Hill-Burton program has stimulated this local interest and action. 

But the program cannot succeed with insufficient funds. The President has 
attempted to cut back the program before, but fortunately the Congress has 
realized the full value of a prudent investment for the health of our people. I urge 
the committee once again to increase the appropriation for the hospital survey 
and construction program, 


LETTERS FROM SENATOR HENNINGS 


Senator Hiti. Senator Hennings has addressed a letter to me, 
enclosing one from the Associate Director of the Barnes Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo., urging that this committee approve the full amount 
of the authorization under the Hill-Burton program. These letters 
will appear in the record at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow: ) 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1960 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrRMAN: In connection with the hearings now being held before 
the Committee on Appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I should like to add my voice in protesting any reduction in the Federal 
aid funds for the Hill-Burton program. I hope your committee will approve the 
full authorization of $150 million for part C of the basic program and $60 million 
for part G. 

I think that experience has shown the value and importance of Hill-Burton, 
not only in my own State of Missouri, but to the Nation as a whole. As one of 
the original sponsors of this program, I feel sure vou are in accord with my views. 

I should like also to call your attention to the enclosed letter written on behalf 
of the administration of Barnes Hospital and the Washington University Clinics 
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in St. Louis, with respect to appropriations for the Hill-Burton program. I ask 
that this letter and my own be made a part of the record of your hearings. 
With warmest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
THomas C. HENnNINGs, Jr., U.S. Senate. 


BARNES Hospirat, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1960. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGs, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR HENNINGsS: I am writing to you on behalf of the administra- 
tion of Barnes Hospital and the Washington University Clinies. The subject 
concerns appropriations for the Hill-Burton program. It is my understanding 
that the President’s budget requests $95 million for part C of the basic program 
and $30 million for part G. 

It is also my understanding that this is $60 million less than the Congress 
appropriated for the operation of the program this year and it is $85 million less 
than the total amount allowable under the law for the program. 

We believe that the need for continued support of the Hill-Burton program 
is most urgently needed and we therefore would like to request that you give 
serious consideration to providing the full $150 million which is authorized under 
part C, and that under part G of the program Congress appropriate the full 
amount possible, at least for chronic disease and nursing home categories, in the 
amount of $30 million. 

We believe that the Hill-Burton program renders an extremely valuable service 
to the patients of this country who utilize the services provided by the modern 
hospital. 

Thank you for any efforts that you may deem advisable in support of this 
request. 

Sincerely vours, 
Donatp J. Horsnu, Associate Director. 


H1tt-BuRTON PRAGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Kenneth Williamson, associate director of the 
American Hospital Association, has addressed a letter to me urging 
the appropriation of the full amount authorized for the Hill-Burton 
program. His letter will be included at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


AmerIcAN Hospirat AssociraTION, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hitt: We are concerned that the 1961 fiscal year appropriation 
for the Hill-Burton program requested in the President’s budget is not adequate 
to meet the health facility needs of the Nation. It is less than the amount 
Congress appropriated last year and substantially less than the maximum amount 
authorized for the program. 

Since the inception of this program, facilities being constructed throughout the 
country have just about kept pace with the needs of the increased population. 
The sizable backlog of facilities needed at the time the program was started, the 
large number of facilities which are obsolete and should be replaced, and the 
substantial increase in facilities needed to meet the increased use required by the 
population are not being met under this program. 

We believe it to be most unfortunate that once again this year the proposal of 
the administration for funds to be appropriated fails to recognize the needs of the 
country for health facilities. 

We are seeing the emergence of a new area of health facility need which could not 
be fully evaluated in the past. This is the need for facilities to provide for long- 
term care of patients, in large part, the aged. As more financing is being made 
available for the care of aged persons, the facilities required to adequately serve 
their health needs increase. Such increased financing of care will give great 
stimulation to construction of nursing home and other long-term care facilities 
under public and nonprofit sponsorship. Long-term care facilities can be con- 
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structed under part C of the program, as well as under part G, and we feel the 
need is such that the full amount of funds possible should be made available. 

We note that the House, in its action on this appropriation last year, approved 
$118.8 million for part C of the program as well as $30 million for nursing home and 
other long-term care facilities under part G. Westrongly urge, therefore, that the 
Congress appropriate the full $150 million provided for under the act for part C 
of the program and, further, with respect to part G, that it appropriate the full 
amount allowable under the act at least for the two categories which are devoted 
to long-term care facilities; namely, nursing homes and chronic disease hospitals, 

We would appreciate your including this letter in the record of your hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, Associate Director. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Arctic HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER AT ANCHORAGE 


Senator Hiity. Our next witness is Senator Gruening from Alaska. 
We are always glad to have you here, sir, and you may proceed in 
your own way. 

Senator GRUENING. Senator Hill, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your subcommittee. 

I have a number of items dealing with Health, Education, and 
Welfare which we are very much concerned about. Perhaps the 
principal one has to do with the Arctic Research Center at Anchorage, 
which is conducted by the Public Health Service. I have a long 
statement here which goes into detail as to the importance of this 
work, the fact that it is the only agency conducting research in the 
arctic and subarctic regions of the United States, and contrasting 
what we are not doing “with what is being done, not merely in the 
Soviet Union but in all the other countries in similar latitudes—the 
Seandinavian countries and Finland—urging that this research be 
carried on in our own country by the United States. This is vital, 
because Alaska is not just a State: it is a vast region; it is the only 
region under the American flag which extends into the arctie and 
subarctic; and it is of great importance to the future development not 
merely of Alaska but of our entire Nation. 

I note the striking contrast which takes 400 9 when we ask for 
research in this field of health, which is so beneficial, and requests in 
other fields. 

For instance, a statement was put into the record yesterday by our 
distinguished colleague, the junior Senator from Louisiana, Mr. Russell 
Long, on the subject of research, indicating that the Government has 
expended over $4 billion in doing all kinds of research having to do with 
missiles, with airplanes, et cetera, all of it being no doubt desirable 
and necessary, and vet most of it resulting in great private profit to 
individual companies who secure the patents, but here is a request for 
research which is beneficial to the whole people. The amount that 
is involved, compared with what is being spent in other fields, 1 
negligible. 

We are asking for an additional $250,000 so this research can be 
continued. 

Senator Hiri. I might say that in addition to the billions of dollars 
for national defense research to be found in the National Defense 
Appropriation Act, we have many more billions of dollars under the 
Atomic Energy and other agencies, where we are spending a lot of 
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money, all of which is certainly more than justified, but what you are 
asking for here is really a very, very modest sum, when you take into 
consideration that this affects, as you say, all the people. 

Senator GruENING. In addition to that, I think it can be argued 
that learning how to make the arctic and ‘subarctic habitable in the 
case of Alaska is a contribution to defense because, as Billy Mitchell, 
the great prophet of airpower, pointed out years ago, as to the 
importance of Alaska, that nation which holds Alaska holds the world. 

As you know, Alaska is a very underpopulated and underdeveloped 
area, and if we are going to make it strong we have to make it livable, 
and the conditions of health there have never been investigated 
thoroughly. They have been investigated scarcely at all except to the 
extent that the very slight resources of this Arctic Health Research 
Center have been able to do it. So | consider it of great importance, 
and | have been very hopeful of favorable action from your sub- 
committee for this. This has to do with physiology in the arctic and 
all kinds of special conditions that relate to the arctic and to cireum- 
stances which do not exist anywhere else under the American flag [ 
submit. 

Now, there are various other items which I will just briefly mention, 
because I think, in view of the great number of witnesses here today, 
it would not be proper for me to take up your time to read all of this. 
However, we would like to have the full amount of the commitments to 
education in the impacted areas. We hope very much that that will 
be done; also, the #ppropriation for juvenile delinquency and for 
waste treatment works construction. We do not want tbe pollution 
which has so gravely affected our rivers in the 48 States to begin in 
Alaska. We would like to prevent it. We think an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure—many pounds of cure. So, if it is agreeable 
to you, I would like to introduce my valieneane ‘into the ee 
together with a statement of the Governor of Alaska, William A 

gan, likewise supporting these projects; a letter to the State medical 
association, George E. Hale, from Dr. Winthrop Fisk of the Anchorage 
Medical Society; and various other exhibits, including a communi- 
cation from the Alaska Tuberculosis Association. 

Senator Hitu. We will be delighted to have those statements and 
letters, and any other data you have there, and we will incorporate it 
in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank this subcommittee for giving me this opportunity 
to appear before vou and express my support of appropriations included in this 
bill. 

This is, in many respects, the most important appropriation bill enacted by the 
Congress. The money appropriated in this measure is for the direct benefit of 
human beings. 

From a humanitarian standpoint every item in this bill should be viewed with 
Sympathy and in a spirit of generosity. 

From the point of view that our society can ill afford to waste human resources, 
funds appropriated in this bill represent a well-spent investment. 

On the other hand, failure to appropriate funds needed for the education of our 
citizens, for the improvement of their health, and for welfare assistance constitutes 
economic waste of the most extravagant sort. It is a waste of human beings. 

While each activity for which funds are requested in this bill is important to the 
northern tier of States, as well as to the Nation, there is one activity under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Health Service which is of peculiar significance to my 
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State, and to which I wish to call your attention for special consideration; that is, 
the Arctic Health Research Center at Anchorage, Alaska. 

The Arctic Health Research Center is the only one of its kind in the United 
States and, since its inception in 1948, has made noteworthy contributions in sur- 
prisingly broad and diversified areas. 

When the research center began operations in 1948 its program was necessarily 
limited because there was almost a complete lack of useful scientific information 
pertaining to Alaska. However, with great effort and care, an admirable ground- 
work has been laid, new and timely projects have been added, and through its 
own efforts, the center has long since developed to the point where expansion 
and not just bare maintenance—is crucial. In spite of the repeated heartbreak of 
never getting adequate funds, plans for expansion are continuously being made, 
This year the administration has requested $496,000 for this important activity 
which, due to the effects of inflation on dollar values, results in an appropriation 
which is actually less than comparable appropriations for 1952 and sueceeding 
vears. The Publie Health Service requested an additional $250,000 to cover 
minimal requirements in the coming vears. This sum does not begin to meet the 
amount the center needs to expand Vital programs which would be of vast benefit. 

(As has happe ned repeatedly in the case of budget requests for previous years, 
the meager request of the Public Health Service has been cut by the Department 
of Health, Edueation, and Welfare and by the Bureau of the Budget. Of the 
additional $250,000 requested this vear the Di partment took away $150,000 and 
the Bureau of the Budget got the rest 

Unfortunately, in this case the House of Representatives declined to correct 
the mistakes of the administration and failed to add any funds for the center in 
addition to those requested. 

Thus, I wish to impress upon this committee the importance of recommending 
that the Senate appropriate the additional $250,000 which would enable the center 
to pursue those studies it believes to be of greatest immediate importance, recog- 
nizing that even this sum is not sufficient to allow operation of the center at its 
maximum effectiveness. 

The importance of the appropriation of adequate funds for this activity is 
clear when consideration is given to the projects for which the additional $250,000 
requested would be used. It is needed to carry out the following missions: 

(1) A study of physiological adaptation to cold climates. This is work which 
must be emphasized if the far northern areas of the United States are to be 
developed so that their valuable resources can be developed for the benefit of 
the United States and the world. Human concern for cold impedes the activities 
of newcomers to the climate and is a major obstacle to northern operations. Ime 
provement of physiological adjustment to cold weather would greatly increase 
human effectiveness. The $32,000 which the center would apply to this project in 
1961 would be an investment repaid many times over. 

(2) A study of the occurrence and nature of certain diseases in low-temperature 
areas. Biological knowledge is grossly inadequate in Arctie and Subarectie North 
America. The information needed for sound planning for the expanding settle- 
ment and development of these areas is not available. Reports on the occurrence 
of common infectious diseases is fragmentary. Only a good beginning has been 
made in defining disease problems and accumulating epidemiological knowledge. 
The center needs $103,000 for this work for the 1961 fiseal vear. 

3) One of the problems of Arctie living is that of the lack of ready supplies of 
fresh water during the winter months. A study to which the center has attached 
great importance is that of developing methods of maintaining supplies of fresh 
water in earthen impoundments. Some experimental work has been done. 
There is a need for the expenditure of $72,000 for this during the 1961 fiseal vear. 

(4) The development of systems of sewage disposal adapted to Aretie conditions 
is badly needed for maximum development of these areas. Research and experi- 
mental work of the center indicates that the accumulation of sludge occurs at a 
more rapid rate in low-temperature areas than in more moderate climates. Much 
further work must be done to develop operational criteria for septic tanks adapted 
for Arctic conditions. For this study the center needs an appropriation of $43,000 
for the coming fiscal vear. 

Last vear the center stated that if it did not get additional funds, its program 
would have to be cut back. As a consequence, the bacteriology laboratory was 
closed, two other main studies were terminated, and support was withdrawn for 
one of the center’s major projects—that of studying adaptation to cold. Re- 
search cannot operate that way. In addition, several other studies are being 
continued on the slimmest possible margin in a kind of holding operation 
continued with the only and obvious justification that they are so important 
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that they should not be allowed to lapse as long as there is any possibility that 
they might be backed up by help of some kind. 

This vear, it is essential that Congress recognize the important contribution 
this center is making and that the amount of money needed to continue its 
present operations and expand its operations as outlined above be appropriated. 
Only an additional $250,000 is requested. This is not a great deal of money for 
so important a function. 

As a means of emphasizing the need for adequate funds for the Aretie Health 
Research Center, I would like to refer briefly to the importance which the Soviet 
Union attaches to general research problems dealing with the Arctic and Far 
North. I view this emphasis and the obvious comparison of our own lack of it 
with very deep concern. No exact data on Soviet expenditures in publie health 
or health research in the Far North are known to us. But, we do know, Soviet 
research on health problems in these areas is by no means an isolated undertaking, 
being an integral part of Soviet medical research in general. 

Po get an idea of the amount of work done in this field in the Soviet Union, one 
need only look through ‘‘A Directory of Medical and Biological Research Insti- 
tutes of the U.S.S.R.,” Washington, D.C., 1958, compiled by David P. Gelfand 
for the National Institutes of Health. The directory lists 739 Soviet scientific 
institutions doing research in the field of medicine. We can safely assume that 
all institutions located in the North, almost all the central institutions, and a 
considerable number of the others, altogether at least a third of the listed organiza- 
tions, are dealing with problems relating to the arctic and subarctic areas. Data 
ire fragmentary but figures do reveal that the rate of development of health service 
in northern areas far surpasses the average rate for the whole Soviet Union. I 
have available a list of the medical institutions situated in the Far North. One 
medical institute in Arkhangel’sk, alone published at least nine volumes of scien- 
tifie papers and each medical school, of which there are at least 12 in the Far 
North, is almost certain to be a research center for public health problems in the 
surrounding area. 

I should like to add that I am grateful to the Arctic Institute of North America 
for the invaluable information in the foregoing paragraph. 

Canada and the Scandinavian nations such as Finland and Sweden stress the 
importance of their own extensive arctic studies. I have heard it said that such 
emphasis is reasonable in countries whose geographic boundaries are in the Far 
North, but perhaps some still forget that 1,400 miles of our own America is located 
in this same Far North. 

Those connected with the Arctic Health Research Center see it as a unit that 
should be in close touch with problems of medical and public health importance 

cold areas throughout the world, because, for one thing, there are so many 
related and common problems. Consequently, the center has exchange visits and 
reports with scientists of all of these countries. Such exchanges are, without 
question, of great value, yet, presently America has little to offer in this exchange 
because of the forced smallness of our only basie research center of this kind. It 
sa truism that if there is not too much to receive in exchange, there is very little 
that others might want to give. However, when a list of the current exchanges 
is examined, the center's activities are remarkable. In fact, it is an exciting 
thing, indeed, to know how much it has done with so little to foster international 
cooperation. 

Domestically, the United States itself needs and can use with profit every bit 
of information with which the center can provide us. It has already made 
several noteworthy contributions including devising effective mosquito control 
operations and the developing of a recirculating water system which works 
successfully when most of the installations are frequently in permafrost. There 
are many other fine accomplishments which can readily be perceived by a brief 
examination of available reports. 

Most important of all, I think, is that Alaska is still a land that can absorb an 
enormous population growth and it should be obvious that to have a bette 
inderstanding of the country’s unexplored or undeveloped resources and problems 


inherent in its climatic condition is of very great importance. Alaska, Mr. 
Chairman, is not merely a State. It is a region, a vast region. It encompasses 
the only aretie and subaretie areas under the American flag. It is an asset of 
untold value if we will only permit the realization of that asset. The Arctie 


Research Center is the instrument whereby this may be done. 

Mr. Chairman, this is why the Aretic Health Research Center should have the 
money it needs. There is simply too much being done by this center that is of 
profit for all of us to keep on denying it the opportunity to develop its full potential. 
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I would like to see included at the conclusion of my remarks the astute state- 
ment of the Governor of Alaska, William A. Egan, in behalf of the needs of the 
\retic Health Research Center, a resolution from the Anchorage Medical Society, 
and a detailed descriptionjof the projects of the Arctic Health Research Center 
which would be financed by the $250,000 requested. I call especial attention to 
—_ quote from Governor Egan's statement: ‘‘We are determined to exert every 

‘fort to maintain and continue the development of health protection of our people, 
is so doing. however, we need the help and encouragement of progressive scientific 
personnel and programs of basic study such as are available from the Arctic Health 
Research Center.” 

While adequate appropriations for this center are of especial importance to 
\laska, I wish, also, to urge appropriation of funds needed for the following valua- 
ble services of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


EDUCATION 


The full amounts required to meet Federal commitments to education districts 
in federally impacted areas under provisions of Public Laws 815 and 874 of the S8Ist 
Congress must be appropriated. While I note that the administration requests 
for funds for these programs are based on the intention of the administration that 
the programs be, to all intents and purposes, destroyed, I believe the Senate should 
follow the action of the House and appropriate the $187,310,000 required to meet 
existing commitments under provisions of Public Law 874 and the $63,932,000 
required for school construction under Public Law 815. 

As I pointed out on the floor of the Senate during the recent debate on S. 8, a 
bill which would provide Federal assistance to American schools, this administra- 
tion spent more than $130 million for educational assistance in foreign countries 
during the fiscal years 1955 through 1959. My statements that the administration 
had spent large sums of money for education projects abroad were questioned by 
its spokesmen. However, on March 21, the minority leader inserted data in the 
Congressional Record which showed expenditures for ICA technical cooperation 
projects, which include funds for education, at an even higher rate. Thus, in 
1958, we spent $116,600,000 on these projects. In 1959, we spent $127,900,000, 
And in 1960 we spent $156,200,000. 

In view of this, I cannot see how we can quibble at the expenditure of sums 
desperately needed for educational purposes by communities suffering from un- 
expected increases in numbers of children to be educated as a result of Federal 
activities here in the United States. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The need for Federal assistance in combating juvenile delinquency has been 
clearly recognized by the House, in making appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The actions of the House providing that an 
additional $1 million be appropriated to the National Institute of Mental Health 
and an additional $60,000 to the Children’s Bureau for programs directed to the 
control of juvenile delinquency should be followed by the Senate. 


CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


[ would like to say a few words in behalf of maintaining, and if possible, increas- 
ing the House’s appropriation of $5,930,000 for control of tuberculosis. The 
House committee added $500,000 above the administration’s request, because 
adequate funds are still urgently needed to eradicate tuberculosis, but even this 
is $522,000 below the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960. Tuberculosis is 
still an extremely serious problem in a great many States, and an intensive pro- 
gram is necessary before we can even say that it is under control, much less totally 
eradicated. 

In this connection I wish to have inserted in the record of this hearing a Jetter 
from Mrs. Erle L. Hunter, president of the Alaska Tuberculosis Association, 
calling attention to the importance of this appropriation to Alaska. 
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WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


The attitude of the present administration to the real crisis facing American 
cities as a result of polluted water supplies is, in my view, shocking. It has spent 
millions of dollars of taxpavers’ money around the world for water pollution 
control and environmental sanitation projects. It has spent money for this 
purpose in Cambodia, on Formosa, in Egypt, in Iraq, and dozens of other coun- 
tries, but it balks at spending the relatively small amounts needed to purify water 
for American citizens. On February 24 of this vear I read into the Congressional 
Zecord a list of foreign aid projects under the general heading of health and 
sanitation projects for which this administration has spent money, amounting 
to $114,470,160 over a 5-year period, everywhere except in the United States. 
If we can spend these large sums of money for these purposes abroad, it is our 
duty to appropriate the full amount of $45 million for the next fiseal year which 
the House has allowed for grants to the States for construction of waste treatment 
plants. 

The facts of geography are that rivers do not respect State boundaries. Thus, 
the argument that Federal responsibility for water pollution control is lacking is 
simply irresponsible. There is no function which more clearly requires the assist- 
ance of the Federal Government and with which the States are more helpless to 
cope without Federal aid. 

The mere $25 million which the Bureau of the Budget would allow for this 
function is a ridiculous sum to recommend. I strongly urge appropriation of 
$45 million for Federal aid to States for construction of waste treatment works. 


INDIAN HEALTH 


The Indians of Alaska, as is the case with other Indians in the United States, 
continue to require specialized assistance of the Federal Government in order to 
maintain a healthy population. The Federal Government has, for a long time, 
recognized and assumed its responsibilities in this field. Those responsibilities 
must be fully met. I urge appropriation of $50,261,600 for Indian health aetivi- 
ties and $14,588,000 for construction of Indian health facilities, in accordance with 
the requests originally made by the PHS but not allowed by the Department, 
the Bureau of the Budget, or the House of Representatives. 

Again, I feel it incumbent upon me to urge this committee to be as generous in 
considering the needs of the people of the United States as this administration 
requires with respect to citizens of every other country in the world to which our 
faney turns with favor. 

The citizens of the United States need their chance at an adequate education 
us well as inhabitants of Taiwan, Afghanistan, Brazil, and all the other countries 
to which we have distributed our largesse. 

The citizens of the United States deserve to have their health protected fully 
as completely as do persons living in Asia, Africa, Europe, and Latin America. 

I speak for the welfare of the people of the United States, and urge that this 
committee act in their interest in appropriating the funds required in this bill. 
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Arctic HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


Summary of increased funds and positions for fiscal year 1961 


] Adaptation to cold physiology $32, 000 
3 positions 29, 900 
Travel 2, 100 
2. Infectious and other diseases—Epidemiology 103, 000 
9 positions 72, 220 
Travel 7, 000 
Other 23, 780 
3. Arctic water supply—Reservoirs 72, 000 
5 positions 30, 770 
Travel 10, 150 
Other 31, 080 
4. Waste disposal—Septic tanks 13, 000 
3 positions ; 18, 652 
Travel___- he ‘ 7 . 7, 000 
Other 17, 348 
Total personal services, 20 positions 151, 542 
Travel 26, 250 
Other 72, 208 
Total increase requested 250, 000 


Project | 
(Fiscal year 1961; cost, $32,000; positions, 3) 


Project.—Physiological adaptation to cold environments. 

Object.—To strengthen studies on biological mechanisms by which man adapts 
to arctic climates. 

Background.—The major obstacle in northern operations is human concern for 
cold, which so impedes the activity of newcomers to the climate. Improvement 
in physiological adjustment to cold would be a quick and positive way to increase 
human effectiveness, and thus make more readily available the unique resources 
of Alaska. 

There are special advantages in Alaska favoring climatic physiological research: 

(a) There are easily accessible large areas with stable communities of native 
and other residents. 

(b) Wild animals provide a variety of examples of physiological adaptation 
to cold. 

(c) Variations in climate are marked; and are matched by differences in food 
and occupation. 

(d) Among Eskimos and Alaskan oldtimers, adjustment to their climate is 
as conspicuous as is the frustration by cold of the newcomers’ action. Wherein 
lies the difference? A study of the strongly exercised circulatory and metabolic 
functions of arctic people and animals, for example, might well develop a new 
perspective from which to examine urgent and universal public health problems. 

To support American prospects in the north, Alaska already has about 150,000 
people settled in vigorous communities north of the 61st parallel of latitude. 
In stability and numbers this population exceeds the combined populations of 
Greenland, of equally northern latitudes in Canada, and probably of at least 


Alaska’s equal area in northeastern Siberia. Investment for increasing the | 


effectiveness of that population will develop a powerful civilian support for 


military defense in the north. A strong Alaskan population will be the main | 


positive influence toward establishing peaceful competition as the dominating 


influence in the great northern sector where America makes geographical con- | 


tact with Russia. 
Publications and reports from the section are numerous and replete with 
results of observations on adaptation of animals and man to arctic living. 
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Plan of work.—To continue studies of adaptation; to define the significant 
arctic environmental conditions which require adaptation; to determine the in- 
ternal or physiological stresses produced by arctic environmental conditions; 
to determine physiological mechanisms or changes which will permit living under 
arctic conditions without undue stress or strain, 


Prosect No. 2 
(Fiseal year 1961; cost, $103,000; positions, 9) 


Project. Epidemiology. 

Object.—To study occurrence and nature of certain diseases in low-tempera- 
ture areas. 

Background.—Biological knowledge is grossly inadequate in aretic and sub- 
arctic North America. The information needed for sound planning for the ex- 
panding settlement and development of these areas is not available. Reports 
on the occurrence of common infectious diseases is fragmentary. Only a good 
beginning has been made in defining disease problems and accumulating epi- 
demiological knowledge. 

Work of this past vear has shown that among some 5,000 Eskimos examined, 
41 percent have scarring of the cornea of the eye resulting in great loss of vision. 
Prevailing theory is that the disease, phylectenular keratoconjunctivitis, or 
PKC for short, is due to an allergic response to the bacillus causing tuberculosis. 
Other factors are at work. We have found a good number of cases with no 
evidence of tuberculosis. The funds requested will make it possible for us to 
continue work started while we were doing the work on home treatment of 
tuberculosis, and the tuberculosis prophylaxis studies for the Division of Indian 
Health, Public Health Service, now ending. 

Respiratory diseases account for more disability and death among native 
Alaskans than is true in temperate southern States. The death rate from 
respiratory diseases among Alaskan natives in 1956-58 was 227 per 100,000 
population, as compared to 124.3 for U.S. Indians for the 3 years 1955-57. Well 
known is the very incidence of middle ear infection among Alaskan natives fol- 
lowing upper respiratory disease. 

We have established the only virological laboratory in Alaska for study of 
respiratory and other viral diseases. We need to know how to prevent de- 
bilitating complications from respiratory diseases. 

Diarrheal disease among rural and remote population groups in Alaska is as 
common as it was in the southern 48 States 50 years ago. Arctic Health Research 
Center’s studies of 2 years ago showed that up to 50 percent of certain village 
populations suffer diarrhea during a single season, and that as much as 30 per- 
cent are infested with fish tapeworm. 

Survival of pathogenic organisms under arctic conditions is not well known. 
It appears that person-to-person transmission may be a more important mode of 
spread of diarrheal diseases in remote areas, than water or food contamination, 
for example. Whether this is due to inability of the causative organisms to 
survive under natural conditions existing in the arctic is not known. 

These studies an diarrheal diseases and survival of pathogenic organisms 
under natural conditions in Alaska were suspended with the closure of the 
bacteriology Jaboratory in January 1959. 

Geography and climate have combined in Alaska to preserve aboriginal groups 
of people whose cultural and genetic character offer opportunity to observe 
unusual occurrences of disease. Quite extensive sampling, for example, has 
failed to uncover new cases of diabetes mellitus among Eskimos age 35 and over. 
Conversely, the rare disease of methemoglobinemia has been found with fair 
frequency. 

Encephalitis, transmitted by mosquitoes has not yet been found in Alaska 
although here are found myriads of mosquitoes and millions of migratory birds 
from most areas where encephalitis is endemic. Why have we not yet en- 
countered this disease which last year caused an epidemic in New Jersey, with 21 
deaths? Is it because we have not yet reached a population density to allow 
ready transmission to man? Or is it that Alaskan mosquitoes do not feed on 
birds? 

These questions need to be answered. A project under this section would seek 
the answers, in cooperation with the Rocky Mountain Laboratory in Hamilton, 


Mont. 


Four cases of ecchinococeus disease of the liver have been found in the past 
year—2 each from Point Hope and Kotzebue. The latest was just diagnosed 
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by surgery this morning, February 2 Until 2 vears ago this disease was thought 
to be confined to Saint Lawrence Island, but is now known to exist 2’Pon¢ 
rodents, fox, and people around the western and northern coastal areas of Alaska 
Modes of spread to human population needs to be worked out and control 
mensures instituted, 

The n edical and hurse epidet idlogists will constitute the field stuff nnd will 
be supported by the laboratory, clerical, and statistical staffs shown 


Proyect No. 3 


Fiseal vear 1961: cost, $72,000: positions, 5 
oject | arth in poundn ents for arctic water storage. 
Object.—To determine feasibility of providing winter storage facilities for 


small communities and institutions in the Arctic by means of natural or arti- 
ficial impoundments. 

Backqround.—Water supply in the form of liquid water is verv difficult to 
provide in the Arctic from the month of October to the month of May. Histori- 
cally, the source of water during the winter months has been ice. Ice was 
harvested from the surface of lakes and rivers as soon as it reached a thickness 
appropriate for cutting, transport, and storage. In many instances, ice storage 
cellars or houses were constructed to store the ice for summer water supply 
also. In recent vears, this method of water supply has been superseded by the 
use of wells where ground water has been located under the permafrost. How- 
ever, there are still many locations where ground water is either unavailable or 
is of such poor quality that elaborate and expensive treatment is required. 
The melting of ice for use as water also is expensive. Analysis of operations 
at a remote hospital has shown a cost of approximately $37 per 1,000 gallons 
when cutting, hauling, storing, handling, and melting are considered. 

A possible alternative to these procedures is the storage of water during the 
late summer in a sufficiently large quantity to provide a supply until the follow- 
ing summer months when surface supplies again become available. This prac- 
tice has been followed on a limited scale at some of the remote native schools 
and on a larger scale at some of the DEW line installations. However, these 
installations have consisted of wooden or steel tanks protected from the weather 
by insulation or by a building. This method results in a high cost per gallon 
of water stored. 

A further alternative to this method would be accomplished through pro- 
vision of reservoirs in the earth formed by diked embankments sealed with a 
watertight membrane of plastic or asphalt where necessary. Ice has been 
used as an insulating cover over small water storage reservoirs in the Northern 
States, and additional study of this method might enable the use of large open 
reservoirs in the Arctic. 

Heat could be provided in the storage reservoirs by means of a heat exchanger 
system submerged in the reservoir. Experimentation with this method on a 
srall scale was begun in the summer of 1958, with the construction of two experi- 
mental storage reservoirs suitable for small native villages with populations of 
200 people. Operational tests are being conducted during the winter of 1958-59. 

This preliminary work should be extended by basic studies on heat transfer 
and losses from ntural ponds. The ultimate objective of such studies is to 
develop methods by which natural and artificial ponds can be utilized for water 
storage under arctic conditions. 

Plan of work.—A series of observations on temperature gradients in and 
around three natural ponds and two artificial ponds will be started. These 
ponds will ke approximately 100 feet in diameter. The natural ponds probably 
will be selected on the basis of difference in depth. If possible, it would be 
desirable for the initial observations to utilize ponds in the middle latitudes of 
Alaska rather than in the extreme northern points. For artifieial ponds, it is 
planned to utilize existing waste stabilization ponds. It will be desirable to 
install flow recording eauipment and temperature recording eauipment at the site 
of the artificial ponds to reduce the number of man-hours required to obtain 
measurements at locations where electric power is available. 

Core specimens cf the soil under and adjacent to all ponds will be obtained 
and sralyzed to determine the conductivity constant for heat transfer. 

Using the tempersture gradient measurements and the soil conduetivity fac- 
tors, the pattern of heat flow from the ponds will be computed for the sides and 
bottom surfaces. 

Measurements of the total heat content of samples of water from the pond 
will be made periodically by means of a portable calorimeter. 
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Using the data obtained from the measurements described, a heat exechang: 


system will be designed for one natural pond and for one artificial pond. This 
heat ing svstem will he installed during the Stimmer following the winter obse rva- 
tions. Additional heat control techniques will be provided through lavers of 


straw, either of which would serve as insulation and as 
rate of heat transfer through the top surface. 

The experience gained in experimenting with these small ponds will provide 
basie data for the design of natural storage reservoirs for water 


li rge seale. 


a means of lessening the 


storage on a 


PROJECT No. 4 
(Fiseal vear 1961; cost, $43,000; positions, 3) 


Project—Operational criteria for septic tanks in Alaska (Fairbanks 
Anchorage areas). 

Object. 
Alaska. 

Background.—The Arctie Health Researeh Center has been instrumental in 
introducing the use of septic tanks and tile fields in central and south-central 
Alaska. A small number of septic tanks and tile disposal fields have been in 
operation in the vicinity of Anchorage and Fairbanks for several years. 

Exploratory studies during fiscal years 1958 and 1959 indicate that acecumula- 
tion of sludge occurs at a more rapid rate in these low temperature areas that 
it does in temperate zones. A thorough study of the load conditions and 
associated rate of sludge accumulation is very evidently needed to develop recom- 
mendations for tank cleaning schedules. 

Plan of work.—lIt is planned to utilize existing private systems to save the cost 
of construction of test facilities. Approximately 20 households served by septic 
tanks and tile fields can be selected in the Anchorage and Fairbanks areas. The 
selection of these will be made such that about equal numbers will be located in 
Fairbanks and in Anchorage. 

During the summer of 1960, arrangements and negotiations will be made with 
the property owners for 
1. Installation of temperature-measuring equipment. 

2. Modifications in tank construction for the collection of sludge samples. 
3. Installation of water meters for measurement of liquid wastes de- 
posited in the tank system. 

Upon completion of the field installations, which should be by October 1960, 
a schedule will be established for the monthly collection of samples, weekly 
measurements of temperatures, and the weekly recording of water consumption. 
The indicated measurements will be carried out on schedule, and samples will be 
sent to the sanitary engineering laboratory for analysis. Data will be tabu- 
lated and plotted as it is obtained. Chemical laboratory analyses of sewage 
sludge will be obtained concurrently with temperature and flow measurements. 
The condition of the tile disposal trench will be examined by excavating pits to 
the depth of the trench prior to fall freeze-up and after the spring thaw. 

From 2 to 3 years will be required for completion of the study, analysis of 
data, and formulation of operational guides. 


and 


To develop a guide for the operation of septic tanks and tile fields in 





STATEMENT OF Gov. Wiiuram A. EGan or ALASKA ON BEHALF OF INCREASED 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE Arctic HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


As Governor of Alaska, it is not my intent to burden the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress with a series of pleas on behalf of individual projects or 
programs. There is much that Alaska needs, much to which it feels entitled and 
much, I might add, which we feel is overdue. 

It is my feeling that Alaska, in both branches of the Congress, has representa- 
tion which is quite capable of making our views known. Secondly, I am fully 
cognizant of budgetary considerations which, in the overall national interest, 
make it impossible for Alaska to ‘catch up” overnight, so to speak, as desirable 
as I might feel this to be. 

It is in the overall national interest, however, as well as that of Alaska specifi- 
cally, that I urge you to give every consideration to granting not only the full 
$496,000 asked in the President’s budget for the Arctic Health Research Center 
but an additional amount—up to $250,000—to permit the undertaking of vitally 
needed research into problems incident to life in cold weather climates. 


54568—60——64 
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To point up the national interest involved, I cite the following contained in a 
statement by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

‘Unless we expand our present knowledge (of cold weather problems), the level 
of public health in Alaska will in the next decade fall far below any other part of 
the United States. Other nations with Arctic land areas, principally Russia, are 
now better able to populate and utilize these areas on a substantial scale than is 
the United States. Our goal is to eliminate this discrepancy and make possible 
the use of this vast land area.”’ 

The Arctic Health Research Center is the only such facility on the North Ameri- 
can continent. It has accomplished much since its establishment in 1948, 
Among these advances are the invention of insect control devices now widely 
used for relief of small areas such as camps and homesites, and the devising of 
effective mosquito control operations applicable to much of Alaska. The distribu- 
tion system for city water worked out for the city of Fairbanks has saved resi- 
dents of that community thousands of dollars in thawing bills. Each of these 
developments is capable of use in other areas. 

It is true that the $496,000 asked by the President for the year beginning July 
1 is an inerease of $9,000 over that appropriated for the current fiscal vear. But 
it is equally true, as the result of inflation, that this $496,000 is the equivalent of 
only $446,000 in the dollars of 1952 when appropriations for the center totaled 
$466,000. In other words, your approval of the appropriation request still would 
leave the Arctic Health Research Center behind where it was 8 years ago when 
the need was less urgent. 

I will not burden the record with details of what the Arctic Health Research 
Center would undertake should you see fit, as I hope vou will, to provide addi- 
tional funds above the request. I am certain your committee has access to 
these documented facts. 

Briefly, however, these would include a study of the physiological adaptation 
of humans to cold environments ($32,000); epidemiologic research on the oecur- 
rence and nature of certain diseases in low-temperature areas ($103,000) ; inquiry 
into feasible means of providing liquid water, by storage in earth impoundments, 
for small Arctic communities and institutions during the winter cold ($72,000), 
and experiments to develop a guide for the operation of septic tanks and tile 
fields under Arctic or near-Arctic conditions ($43,000). 

We—the United States as a whole, not just Alaska itself—need this knowledge 
now if we are to keep pace with what other nations are doing. 

It is not likely that Alaska can in the near future engage in research activities 
such as are now so successfully carried on the center. We realize that op- 
erations of government, as well as industry and business, must carry on research 
in order to make progress, and this we are doing to the limit of our ability. We 
are determined to exert every effort to maintain and continue the development 
of health protection for our people. In so doing, however, we need the help 
and encouragement of progressive scientific personnel and programs of basic 
study such as are available from the Arctic Health Research Center. 


JANUARY 22, 1960. 
GEORGE E. Hate, M.D., 
President, Alaska State Medical Association, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Dear Dr. Hate: As secretary of the Anchorage Medical Society I wish to in- 
form you of a resolution passed at the monthly meeting of the Anchorage Medical 
Society on January 12, 1960, as follows. Because of the requirements of urgency 
a copy of this letter is being sent to our Representatives in the U.S. Congress. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas Alaska presents unusual problems of health and sanitation because of 
its poor communications, severe terrain and extremes of climatic conditions; and 

Whereas the maintenance of proper public health and the practice of private 
medicine demands the solution to unique situations; and 

Whereas, it was clearly the intent of Congress to aid in the solution of these 
problems for the benefit of the people of the territory of Alaska, now a State, as 
evidenced in the bill providing for the establishment of the Arctic Health Re- 
search Center in 1948 and leading to the establishment of such a center and its 
placement under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. 
Public Health Service, and 

Whereas the work of said center has over the past 11 years been of great value 
in the fields of the study of infectious diseases peculiar to this area, the solution 
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of certain pressing problems of water supply and waste disposal, the major ad- 
vances in the control of the important scourge of tuberculosis, and major increases 
in our understanding of the relationship of the arctic human inhabitant to the 
insect, animal and plant life of the region; and 

Whereas the center has been of direct aid to private physicians in their practice 
of medicine in the community in the resolution of certain peculiar problems for 
which proper help is otherwise difficult or impossible to obtain; and 

Whereas the work of the center has direct and important effects on the practice 
of private medicine within the State of Alaska; and 

Whereas because of mounting expenses and despite much supporting evidence 
presented previously to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
to the Bureau of the Budget, the budgetary allotments have become inadequate 
to properly sustain the functions of the Arctic Health Research Center; and 

Whereas since the Anchorage Medical Society has a legitimate interest in the 
continuing function of this agency: Be it 

Resolved, That it recommend the Alaska State Medical Association ask its 
proper representatives in the Congress of the United States to take whatever 
action may be appropriate to increase the budgetary allowance for this ageney so 
that its work may continue effectively and be expanded to meet the needs of our 
burgeoning population. 

tespectfully submitted. 

WINTHROP Fisk, M.D., 
Secretary- Treasurer, Anchorage Medical Society. 


ALASKA TUBERCULOsIS AssocIATION, INe. 
Juneau, Alaska, April 11, 1960. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: The Alaska Tuberculosis Association wishes to go 
on record as favoring the National Tuberculosis Association’s request that the 
appropriation for grants to States for tuberculosis control be raised to $4 million, 
the amount available in the present budget. 

We feel that a cut in the appropriation would affect the grant to Alaska where 
tuberculosis is still a serious public health problem and where services should not 
be curtailed if Alaska wishes to continue the studies she has made against the 
disease. 

We sincerely urge you to forward our views to members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Thank you for your interest and support. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. Ear.Le L. Hunter, President. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator GRUENING. I hope that the fact that I am not taking the 
time of the committee to read this all into the record myself will not 
militate against its favorable consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hii. Senator, may I say that “Brevity is the soul of wit” 
and wit is a very persuasive argument with the chairman of this 
committee. 

May I say this, too: that the chairman of this subcommittee 
is very, very sympathetic with the items which the Senator from 
Alaska has addressed himself to. 

Senator GruENING. Well, I am happy to say that I know the 
Senator has shown sympathy to all good causes for many, many years. 

Senator Hrut. The chairman wants to thank the Senator from 
Alaska for his brevity. I realize the Senator from Alaska has another 
committee meeting, and he has many other matters to attend to, 
and we very much appreciate his presence here this morning and for 
this very fine and he ‘Ipful statement. 

Senator Gruenina. Thank you, sir. 
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POLLUTION IN GREAT LAKES AND ILLINOIS WATERWAY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN AND HON. SIDNEY 
R. YATES, U.S. RERESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now, we are going to hear next from two old friends, 
(Congressman Thomas J. O’Brien and Congressman Sidney R. Yates, 
of Illinois. 

Representative Yates. Senator, that is the finest introduction we 
can receive, to be friends of yours. 

Senator Hitt. Well, gentlemen, we are delighted to have you here 
this morning. We welcome you. It is always a pleasure to hear from 
you and we will be delighted to have you proceed in your own Way. 

Representative Yares. Mr. Chairman, may I first acknowledge 
with thanks vour graciousness in affording Mr. O’Brien and myself 
the opportunity to testify in support of the appropriation item which 
we present to vou today. This statement has been described as the 
joint statement of Mr. O’Brien and myself, but it is not limited to us. 
It is, I believe, the statement, as well, of every member of the Illinois 
delegation, both Republicans and Democrats with the possible excep- 
tion of one member from downstate Illinois. It is a matter of the high- 
est importance to the people of Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, we ask you to approve an appropriation for the 
Public Health Service to conduct an investigation of pollution in the 
Great Lakes and in the Illinois Waterway, and to re port to the Congress 
its recommendations for checking such pollution. The cost of such a 
study of all the lakes and the Illinois Waterway would approximate 
$12 million according to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The breakdown of its estimate by water area is as follows: 

Objective: To investigate and program a long-range plan for con- 
trolling water pollution in and around the Great Lakes and the Illinois 
Waterway. 

Estimate of costs: 


Million 

Illinois River Basin study — . 20 
Lake Michigan __ _- ; . : rh Ae 13.5 
Lake Superior. waka ; . es 2. 0 
Lake Huron __-- — ; ‘ ; 1. 0 
Lake Erie aa a : 3.5 
Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence Biver.2 26.1.2. i0 0 ee. 1. 0 
Te oe oe eee ; ae as Mi ao hele dee nee 12.0 


1 Including study of lower half at cost of $3,000,000. 


Estimated time required: A minimum of 6 vears would be required 
to complete the study. 

Items of study covered in the above estimates: Lake currents; 
present and probably water uses and pollution leads; dispersion of 
effluents; methods of sewage and industrial treatment; and dilution 
factors. 

Supporting data: Not much is known about the currents and water- 
flow of the Great Lakes nor what the effects would be on the Great 
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Lakes from present and expected future discharges of municipal 
and industrial wastes. 

Some of the technological problems which exist in and around 
the Great Lakes are concerned with assimilation of wastes by natural 
forces; the effects of currents on the dispersion of wastes; the buildup 
of plant nutrients, dissolved solids, and long-lasting organic and 
inorganic compounds. 

LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


The authority for this appropriation item is contained in section 2 
of Publie Law 660, 84th Congress, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. The Surgeon General shall, after careful investigation, and in coopera- 
tion with other Federal agencies, with State water pollution control agencies and 
interstate agencies, and with the municipalities and industries involved, prepare 
or develop comprehensive programs for eliminating or reducing the pollution 
of interstate waters and tributaries thereof and improving the sanitary condition 
of surface and underground waters. In the development of such comprehensive 
programs due regard shall be given to the improvements which are necessary to 
conserve such waters for public water supplies, propagation of fish and aquatic 
life and wildlife, recreational purposes, and agricultural, industrial, and other 
legitimate uses. For the purpose of this section, the Surgeon General is author- 
ized to make joint investigations with any such agencies of the condition of any 
waters in any State or States, and of the discharges of anv sewage, industrial 
wastes, or substance which may adversely affect such waters. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES 


As the committee so well knows, the task of conserving our water 
resources and of avoiding their pollution is a problem of the highest 
magnitude. So great is national concern for this problem that the 
Senate last vear “appointed a Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, headed by the able senior Senator from Oklahoma, Senator 
Kerr, as its chairman and directed the comittee (and I quote from 
the letter dated December 29, 1959, written by Fama Kerr to the 
members of the select committee) 
to study the extent and character of water resources activities, both governmental 
and nongovernmental, that can be expected to be required to provide the quantity 
and quality of water for use by our population and industry between the present 
time and 1980. 

The investigation which we request will further the work of the 
Senate select “committee and will contribute immeasurably toward 
increasing our knowledge in dealing with the problems of water supply 
and pollution abatement. 

In the third pamphlet of its three-part study entitled “Water 
Resources Activities in the United States,’ which is Committee 
Print No. 24, the Senate select committee reported as follows: 

Total withdrawals of fresh water for all purposes, in 1980, will almost equal 
total developable supplies, and may, by year 2000, amount to almost double the 


available water. In many river basins, water will have to be reused a number 
of times if future withdrawal demands are to be met. 

2. Water in rivers and lakes is now being polluted by many kinds of substances, 
and this pollution will grow steadily worse unless effective pollution control can 
he ac hieved. 

The incre asing demands for water in the face of limited supplies and increas- 
hile pollution re quire that from now on water resources Management be based on 
quality considerations as well as those of quantity. 

4. Streams must continue to serve as residual waste carriers, for the foreseeable 
future, simply because there is nowhere else to dispose of waterborne wastes, but 
the increasing demands for water for all purposes including fish and wildlife and 
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recreation, as well as municipal and industrial water supply, will require that 
wastes be engineered out of streams to the maximum extent possible. 

5. Water quality management requires the preparation of comprehensive 
pollution control programs for each river basin or region, as a basis for determining 
the amount of water which can be made available for the various purposes to be 
served in the future. In a moderate-size river basin, such a program might take 
3 to 4 vears for its initial formulation, at a cost of from $1 to $3 million. It should 
be continuously revised thereafter as conditions warrant. 

6. In the development of such programs, the application of basic economies 
is needed to develop valid vardsticks by which reliable dollar measurements can 
be made of the costs of water pollution and of the benefits from its control. With 
such data, water resources management can be accomplished on a sounder eco- 
nomic basis. Achievement of this goal will require measurements for the value 
of each water use. These may well differ according to the region or situation 
involved. 

7. Successful management of water quality requires adequate information, 
This information should include data on sources, strengths, volumes, characteris- 
ties, and ultimate fate of wastes entering streams. Much additional information 
is also needed on the effects of the various substances and organisms contained in 
Waste waters upon human and animal as well as plant life. Information is also 
needed on economical methods of removing or controlling them. Present pro- 
grams for fathering information on water pollution, water quality, water con- 
sumption, and water treatment need to be greatly expanded. 

8. Extensive expansion and intensification of research programs on the charac- 
teristics and effects of water pollution are required. In particular, much research 
effort should be devoted to the discovery of new and more effective methods of 
treating or removing the various pollutants from water. Other research on meth- 
ods of detection, behavior, toxic, and other effects, salvage value, and other aspects 
of water pollutants is also needed. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE INFORMATION 


Mr. Chairman, as paragraph 7 points out, we cannot attack the 
problem of pollution without adequate information. That is elemen- 
tary. This appropriation item will gather essential data which is not 
presently known. 

Mr. Chairman, vour subcommittee has been a pioneer in the field 
of health. Under the able leadership of its distinguished chairman, 
the members of this subcommittee have established magnificent insti- 
tutions and comprehensive medical research programs unknown and 
undreamed of only a few vears ago. The appropriations it has recom- 
mended and fought through the Congress—and the executive branch 
have created the National Institutes of Health, which have been the 
nerve centers in the crusade against the killing and crippling diseases 
of mankind. Man’s span of life is constantly being lengthened thanks 
to the work of this committee. Because of the wisdom, the vision, 
and the courageous guidance of Senator Hill and his colleagues who 
supervise the activities of this committee, children born into the world 
today have an opportunity for enjoyment throughout life of freedom 
from terrible diseases which killed and maimed children of earlier times. 

Mr. Chairman, we ask you now to be pioneers again. We ask you 
to be pioneers by approving this appropriation item which will make 
possible the first monumental comprehensive study of water pollution, 
the first of its kind in the history of our country. We ask you to 
expand the frontiers of knowledge in a field which is directly related 
to the health of the people and w hich bears diree tly upon the existence, 
perhaps even the survival, of future generations. 
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COMPLEX NATURE OF WASTE 


If this sounds like an exaggeration, Mr. Chairman, and I don’t 
think it is, let me read to you a part of a speech made recently by 
Mr. H. W. Poston, regional program director of region 5 of the Public 
Health Service, in which he said: 


The nature of our waste is much more complex than it was—say 43 years ago 
when activated sludge, the last new treatment method, was introduced. Today’s 
wastes contain such things as synthetics, plastics, detergents, insecticides, indus- 
trial solvents, high energy fuels. We could go on listing these things for hours 
without even entering the field of nuclear waste. 

It is estimated that 10,000 totally new chemicals are put to use every year. 
Each new product has several processes and each process has several byproducts 
and all will one day end up as part of our waste. At the present time we cannot 
completely remove these products from water by our standard treatment processes 
and we do not have reliable methods for predicting their effects on man who con- 
tinues to consume them in his drinking water. We don’t even know how to 
remove Viruses from treated waters. We don’t know the effect on the human 
system of the constant accumulation of small increments of present day chemicais. 


And, also relating to the need for the study, may we invite your 
attention to Committee Print No. 9 of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources in which the following appears: 


1. There is justifiable concern among planners that the large inerease and shift 
of the total U.S. population in the next 20 to 40 years will result in a widespread 
and serious increase in water pollution problems. It is estimated that, at medium 
rates of growth, the total population will reach about 244 millions by 1980 and 
about 330 millions by 2000. 

2. Corresponding residual sewage loads reaching streams from municipal 
sewerage systems and treatment plants, including industrial wastes discharged 
to municipal systems, for the years 1954, 1980, and 2000 are estimated to be 
equivalent to populations of 75, 87, and 84 million, respectively. Oxygen- 
demanding industrial wastes discharged directly to the streams raise these totals 
to 150, 174, and 168 millions population equivalents, respectively. 

3. Flows from municipal sources are conservatively estimated at 16.7 billion 
gallons for 1954, 28.6 billion gallons for 1980, and 42.5 billion gallons for the 
year 2000. 

4. Data covering waste discharges from municipal sources are essentially 
complete, while data on industrial waste characteristics and volumes are notably 
lacking. The overall industrial production index is conservatively estimated to 
increase from 134 in 1954 to 767 by the year 2000. 

5. The period following World War II has introduced many new types of 
Wastes into our environment, resulting from our technological advances. The 
pollutants can be very persistent and little is known of their behavior in our 
environment. Synthetic organic chemicals, radioactive substances, and newly- 
identified viruses and other disease-producing microorganisms are the materials 
of principal concern. 

6. The nuelear energy industry could experience a relatively large expansion 
in the next 20 to 50 vears, especially for power production purposes. By 1964 
we can expect a production level of 10,000 megawatts, and this is expected to 
accumulate to 300 million gallons. Other uses of nuclear energy could raise these 
amounts substantially. 


And recommendation No. 9, Mr. Chairman, is so important—and 
so pertinent to our request. It says: 


BASIS OF PROPER ORIENTATION OF WATER SUPPLY 


9. Proper orientation of overall water supply and pollution control program 
planning must be based on adequate information about current conditions. 
Basie data collection and evaluation must be continued and expanded to enable 
responsible agencies to carry out comprehensive programs for water quality 
control. 
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Paragraph 10 of the Senate study makes clear that we can no 
longer delay a major assault upon the ever-increasing pollution 
menace. It Savs: 

10. Extremely complex problems of waste treatment, stream sanitation, and 
water reuse are being created by the current and anticipated growths in popula- 
tions and industries. Conventional pollution control techniques are fast becoming 
outmoded. The major problem areas present new challenges, and these in turn 
can only be met through continued and expanded research. 


Now, why have we selected the Great Lakes for this study? 

Mr. Chairman, the Great Lakes is the single greatest water resource 
of our Nation. Its five lakes have a combined water surface of over 
95,000 square miles. It offers a recreational paradise second to none 
in the world and people come from all over the United States to relax 
and enjoy themselves. 


COMPLETION OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Furthermore, the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway has 
opened the Great Lakes to the traffic of the world. Ocean-going 
vessels have brought the commerce and the people from every country 
on the face of the globe to the heartland of America. To quote Mr. 
Poston again: 

The influence of the St. Lawrence Seaway will draw people from all over the 
country * * * the seeds are planted for the growth of giant metropolitan areas 
on the southern shore of the Great Lakes—metropolitan areas which will stretch 
from Milwaukee to Chicago and around the southern edge of Lake Michigan, 
from Detroit around Lake Erie to Toledo and Cleveland, and from Buffalo to 
Rochester. The Canadian side of the lakes will grow in similar magnitude. 
The possibility of such growth is by no means remote. It is practically here. 

Unfortunately, the foul impact of pollution has already struck 
the area, even before it has achieved its maximum development. 
(‘ommercial fishing, bathing, livestock, watering, recreational facilities, 
have already been impaired. Aquatic life cannot exist along the 
southern shore of Lake Erie where the Maumee, the Black, and the 
Cuvahoga Rivers have deposited their filth miles out on the lake 
bottom. Some time ago, Michigan conservationists piled 3,000 dead 
ducks on the lawn of the State C ‘apitol as a dramatic protest against 
pollution of the Detroit River. The time to check this decay is now. 


TREND TOWARD URBANIZATION 


The second reason for designating the Great Lakes as initial ground 
for a major pollution survey is the ‘fact that many of the major cities 
of the Nation are located there, cities which will grow tremendously 
in the near future. The trend in this Nation is toward urbanization. 
This investigation will help them meet the challenge of increasing 
population. As was pointed out so well by Senator Kerr in his letter 
to the members of the Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources dated December 29, 1959: 

Senate Resolution 48 directs our committee to study the extent and character 
of water resource activities, both governmental and nongovernmental, that can be 
expected to be required to provide the quantity and quality of water for use by 
our population and industry between the present time and 1980. With the in- 
creasing trend toward urbanization, the furnishing of water through municipal 
water systems is assuming ever-increasing importance. In our lifetime we have 
seen a tremendous increase in the number of people served by municipal water 
systems, which, coupled with a large increase in per capita use, has compounded 
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the problems experienced by cities in supplying their residents with adequate 
supplies of clean, fresh water. 


SANITATION PROBLEMS OF CHICAGO 


Among the municipalities which would be benefited by this investi- 
gation is the city of Chicago in which as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. O’Brien and myself have some interest. In studying the sanita- 
tion problems of Chicago, there is the possibility of making a very 
significant contribution in the opportunity to compare the contrasting 
systems of waste disposal between the other lake cities and Chicago. 

Chicago disposes of more waste than any other city in the country. 
Its tremendous population and industrial development require the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago to eliminate the 
waste equivalent of 8 million people. Its sanitary engineering facil- 
ities are the finest that modern science can buy. They have been 
constructed at a cost to the people of Chicago of approximately one- 
half billion dollars. But modern science and engineering have their 
limitations, too. The best facilities available do not permit a total 
disposal of waste. A 10 percent effluent remains which must be 
dumped somewhere. The other Great Lakes cities dump their effluent 
into the lake. Chicago disposes of its effluent into the Illinois Water- 
way, the waters of which flow eventually into the Mississippi River. 


GROWTH OF MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Committee Print No. 7 of the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources contains a study of the prospective growth of the 
major metropolitan areas in the Nation. According to its calcula- 
tions, the Chicago area, which had a population of 54 million people 
in 1950 and 6.65 million people in 1960, is destined to increase so that 
in 1970, the population will be 7.70 million. In 1980, it will be 
9.19 million; in 1990 it will be 10.83 million; and in the year 2000 
it will be 12.56 million. 

We from Chicago anticipate confidently that we will attain this 
growth. The one major barrier to ( ‘hicago’s growth and expansion 
is the very serious question as to how it will rid itself of its wastes. 

Chicago has no desire to hurt the health or prosperity of her sister 
communities on the lakes. It has no intention of pumping the Great 
Lakes dry, as has been charged. But it does need information —infor- 
mation which is presently being denied to her by an unreasonable 
opposition. 

Why do I term such opposition unreasonable? Because it refuses 
blindly to permit the ascertaining of facts—the accumulation of 
knowledge and data which will furnish the basis for future action. It 
is fundamental, of course, that a great city must dispose of its wastes 
in the best way possible. But which is the best w ay possible for the 
city of Chicago? 

it has these alternatives: (1) It can continue to use its present 
method and dispose of its waste by dumping it into the Illinois Water- 
way. If this method is used exclusively in the future, the growth of 
the Chicago metropolitan area would seem to require the use of addi- 
tional water from Lake Michigan to help dispose of the additional 
quantities of sewage; (2) it can scrap its half-billion-dollar investment 
in its present fac ‘ilities, and taking the suggestion of some of her sister 
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cities, Chicago can dump all of its wastes into Lake Michigan. If it 
does so, it will have to expend an additional $300 million to construet 
new sanitation facilities to deal with the new problems; (3) it can 
combine both of the first two methods and use the waterway and the 
lake for the purpose of discharging its effluent. 

Mr. Chairman, only this study can make known the best method or 
methods which should be used by the city of Chicago. 

It is easy for Chicago’s opponents to say that we are robbing them of 
their water and that we should dump our sewage into the lake. If this 
were a feasible alternative, perhaps they would be right, but we don’t 
know, and they don’t know, whether this is a feasible alternative. 
Their assertion overlooks a very vital factor. They refuse to recog- 
nize the possibility that Chicago’s position at the lower tip of Lake 
Michigan makes impossible the dumping of its effluent into the lake. 


FLOW OF SURFACE CURRENTS OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


I have here, Mr. Chairman, the last authoritative study of the 
flow of surface currents of Lake Michigan. It was made in 1892, 
1893, and 1894 by the U.S. Weather Bureau. I have checked with 
the Army Engineers, the Department of the Interior, and the U.S. 
Weather Bureau itself, and have found that no later study has been 
made. Some months ago, I spoke on the telephone to the head of the 
Weather Bureau, Mr. Reichelderfer, and he said there had been no 
later study. He said further that superficial checks had been made 
later, which indicated that the study was still accurate, but he made 
clear that it was essentially a primitive study. It had been made by 
charting the path of floating cork bottles, and that was all that was 
indicated. He did not know what the subsurface currents were 
likely to be. 

But assuming that the study is still accurate, you will see that were 
Chicago to dump its effluent into the lake, the southern tip of Lake 
Michigan is likely to become a gigantic cesspool. The water does 
not flow past Chicago as it does past Milwaukee and other cities. 
At the lake’s lower tip the waters swirl around and around, and while 
there is a possibility that human wastes may be dissolved in time—I 
say a possibility, although this is not certain by any means—there is 
the tremendous problem of the insoluble detergents which promise 
to make Chicago’s aquatic front vard a frothy, bubbly bog. 

That’s why we want this study, Mr. Chairman. Logie “and reason 
demand the investigation. The city’s very existence depends upon its 
ability to know where it is going and what it must do. That is why 
we ask for a study of pollution i in the Great Lakes. That is why we 
ask for a study of pollution in the Illinois Waterway. That is why 
we ask for a study of the lake currents in the lower portion of Lake 
Michigan. That is why we ask that the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare be authorized as a part of the study to withdraw an 
additional 1,000 cubic feet per second of water for a period of no 
longer than 1 year in order to permit him to be in a position to report 
to the Congress what its effects would be, and whether it is necessary. 
In this way, this committee can bring an end to the Great Lakes 
diversion controversy, once and for all time. 

The preservation of this great water resource requires approval of 
this appropriations item. Every inhabitant of a metropolitan area 
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wherever located in this country will be benefited by the study we 
request. The iaivation of the Illinois Waterway depends upon it. 
Attached to this statement, Mr. Chairman, is a copy of the letter 
I received from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which indicates the advantages which will flow from a study of pollu- 
tion control in the Illinois Waterway. I have also attached to mv 
statement, Mr. Chairman, a suggestion for the possible wording for 
an appropriation item under this bill. I do not want to take the time 
to read it, and it requests an appropriation of $12 million for this study 
Senator Hiri. We will insert all of that into the record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Exuipir A. Rroap KNOWLEDGE THaTtT May Be DeriIvep From a Stupy OF THE 
GENERAL Type AUTHORIZED IN H.R. 1! 


(Prepared by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Publie Health Service) 


\ study of pollution control in the Illinois Waterway covering (1) an analysis 
of the present and projected future water quality of the Illinois Waterway under 
varving conditions of streamflow and waste treatment and disposal; (2) an evalua- 
tion of municipal and industrial waste treatment and disposal practices including 
storm water overflows within the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago; (3) an evaluation of water quality needs of the entire Illinois River 
Basin; and (4) alternate means of solving sanitary problems, including additional 
treatment measures, will probably have broad application throughout the Nation 
in the following respects: 

1. Many American communities are now faced with the problem of maintaining 
water quality for all lecitimate purposes in the face of having a variable stream- 
flow providing only a limited amount of dilution water at critical times. The 
critical problem in protecting water quality is that of discharging treated waste 
effluent into a watercourse having limited dilution capacity. This problem be- 
comes especially acute when the community is providing the highest decree of 
waste treatment now feasible. The study will add much needed knowledge of 
dilution requirements under conditions existing at Chicago that could be applied 
elsewhere. 

2. Out of the study may well come new or changed concepts dealing with 

a) diffusion of wastes in receiving waters; 

b) bacterial death rates under varying conditions in streams; 

c) fertilizing effects of sewage and industrial wastes upon troublesome 
aquatic growths; 

(d) reappraisal of factors affecting rates at which oxygen is used by sewage 
and industrial wastes in streams and rates at which oxygen is supplied by 
natural and artificial means; 

e) adverse effects of specific wastes, individually and in combination, 
upon the natural purification processes in streams; 

(f) effects of decomposing sludge deposits upon the overlying water 
quality; and 

(g) field testing of automatic sampling and recording devices now being 
developed. 

The study will reveal research needs designed to find practical ways of 
approaching higher degrees of purification of sewage and industrial wastes where 
hecessary. 

4. The survey will afford a unique opportunity to correlate accurate measure- 
ment of pollution sources with accurate measurement of pollutional effects under 
varying conditions. Sue¢h complete sets of data become classics and when pub- 
lished are in great demand. The comprehensive study of the Ohio River, con- 
ducted in the late 1930's by the Corps of Engineers and the Public Health Service, 
is an example of one such classic that has been of great value. 


-__ 


' Such new information, on the basis of past experiences, will be of value to, and utilized widely by, State 
and interstate water pollution control agencies, Federal agencies, river basin authorities 


) , communities, 
industries, and universities. 
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IN THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE SURGEON GENERAL AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Increase that appropriation by $12 million for the purpose of conducting an 
investigation of municipal, shipping, industrial, and other wastes which may be 
causing pollution in the Great Lakes and in the Illinois Waterway, and to report 
the results thereof to the Congress as promptly as possible. 

“In connection with said investigation, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in cooperation with the Secretary of the Army (acting through the Chief 
of Engineers), shall cause a study to be made of the effect on the Great Lakes and 
their connecting waterways and on the Illinois Waterway, and on the pollution 
therein, of an increased annual diversion of 1,000 cubie feet of water per second, 
in addition to the 1,500 cubie feet of water per second, plus domestic pumpage, 
which is now authorized to be withdrawn from Lake Michigan; and for the purpose 
of said study there is hereby authorized to be withdrawn from Lake Michigan by 
the Secretary of the Army (acting through the Chief of Engineers) for a period of 
not to exceed one year, 1,000 cubic feet of water per second, in addition to the 
1,500 cubie feet of water per second, plus domestic pumpage, which is now author, 
ized to be drawn from Lake Michigan, to flow into the [linois Waterway during 
said study period: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be construed to indi- 
cate any approval or authorization of a permanent increase in diversion in the 
amount of 1,000 cubie feet of water per second, or in any other amount. The 
studies described above shall include, but not be limited to, the effect of the diver- 
sion of an additional 1,000 cubic feet of water per second on the levels of the Great 
Lakes, and shall also include a study of the effect of currents and flows of water 
throughout approximately the south one hundred and seventy-five miles of Lake 
Michigan, the effect of aeration, chlorination, sources of pollution, studies of the 
quality of water in the Illinois Waterway and tributary streams, the possibility 
of the separation of storm and sanitary sewage, and a study of the treatment of 
industrial wastes. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


mepresentative Yares. This study, Mr. Chairman, also asks that 
as part of the study the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in cooperation with the Secretary of the Army, be authorized to divert 
an additional 1,000 cubic feet of water per second from Lake Michigan 
for the purposes of the study for a period of 1 vear and no more. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Mr. O’Brien and myself, may 
I express our gratitude to this committee for according us the privilege 
of testifving before you today. 

Senator Hity. You have presented us with a very strong state- 
ment, which we appreciate very much. 

Mav I ask if vou had an opportunity to present this matter before 
the House committee? 

Re ‘prese ntative Yares. No, Senator; because the idea for this appro- 
propriation came to me after the bill had gone through the House. 
The Senator knows of the fact that Mr. O’Brien has made a heroic 
struggle for what we thought was necessary as an authorization 
measure for a pollution study. It was only after the time that this 
appropriation bill went through the House, that I realized that au- 
thority already exists in law for this kind of a es but it was too 
late to attempt to place it in the House bill. 

Senator HiLu. It is not necessary to have any additional authoriza- 
tion legislation, I take it? 

Representative Yates. We in the House, of course, need such an 
authorization, and such an authorization now exists; but, as I read 
the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, the language is clear in 
authorizing this study. Although it was too late to offer it in the 
House, | knew it would receive ver y sympathetic and serious consid- 
eration by this subcommittee if I presented it here. Had I realized 
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the possibilities before the bill came up in the House, I would have 
presented it in the House. 

Senator H1riu. Well, we can well understand why you did not, and 
we certainly appreciate your very strong statement here this morning. 

Congressman O’Brien, is there anything you would like to add? 

Representative O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, | approve the statement 
iade by my colleague. 

Senator fis, L. I have been advised, Congressman O’Brien, since we 
are talking about waterways, that you are soon to reach another 
“pier,” that you will soon have another birthday? 

Congressman YarEes. Congressman O’Brien, sir, had one last Sun- 
day when he reached the ripe voung age of 82. 

Senator Htti. Well, isn’t that fine? He and | have been colleagues 
here a long time, and [ know that my good friend, Senator Monroney, 
who has also been his colles ague and has served in the House with him, 
joins me in congratulating him and wishing him many happy returns 
of the dav. In fact, | was hoping that Congressman O’Brien, vou, 
Senator Monroney, Congressman Yates, and our good friend Senator 
Bartlett would be here 50 vears from today. 

Representative YATES. Senator, if the work of vour subcommittee 
continues, | think there is a very good chance we will be. 

Senator Hitt. We can well understand, Congressman, why you 
have so long been such a distinguished Representative from the great 
Chicago district. 

Senator Monroney, are there any questions you would like to ask? 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
compliment Congressman O’Brien and Congressman Yates, both of 
whom | have had the great privilege of serving with in the House. 
Consequently, | know of their effectiveness in all matters that are good 
for mankind, and of the heroic fight they are making to preserve 
probably the greatest water asset we have, and that is the beautiful 
blue waters of the Great Lakes, which are threatened, as you say, with 
becoming soapbubble ponds with insoluble detergents. I think you 
made a strong case for this item. 


AUTHORIZED PROJECT 


[ want the record to absolutely show that this would be an au- 
thorized project under the House rules as well as under the Senate 
rules. It is merely a matter of having discovered the eligibility under 
the Water Pollution Control Act after the bill had completed its 
hearings in the House and that circumstance denied you the oppor- 
tunity of presenting it. 

Representative Yarres. As the Senator knows, quite frequently when 
you are wrapped up in a project your mind is limited by the boundaries 
of the a vou are attempting to take. Concentrating as we did on 
H.R. 1, it never occurred to me until I read the antipollution act, 
that — rier was already authorized. I have it on page 2 of my 


Statement, Senator, and I invite your attention to what it says. I[ 
quote: 


Sec. 2. The Surgeon General shall, after careful investigation, and in eccopera- 
tion with other Federal agencies, with State water pollution control agencies and 
interstate agencies, and with the m unicipalities and industries involved, prepare 
or cevelop compre ‘hensive programs for eliminating or reducing the pollution of 
interstate waters and tributaries thereof and improving the sanitary condition of 
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surface and underground waters. In the development of such comprehensive 
programs due regard shall be given to the improvenents which are necessary to 
conserve such waters for public water supplies, propagation of fish and aquatic 
life and wildlife, recreational purposes, and agricultural, industrial, and other 
legitimate uses. For the purpose of this section, the Surzeon General is author- 
ized to make joint investigations with any such agencies of the condition of any 
waters in any State or States, and of the discharges of any sewage, industrial 
wastes or substance which may adversely affect such waters. 


Senator Monronery. This is written for this purpose. 

Representative Yates. You are right, Senator. It seems to have 
been written for just this appropriation item presented today. 

Senator Hritt. We certainly want to thank you for this very, very 
strong presentation. 

Representative Yates. Senator, thank you for the extended time 
that you permitted us to te take before your very busy subcommittee. 

Senator Hin. Well, we are always delighted to have had you here 
before us. 

Representative O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for 
this opportunity. 

Senator Hit. It is our pleasure, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The following statement of the National Audubon 
Society was left by its representative, Mr. Charles H. Callison, who 
was unable to remain at the hearing today. The statement will be 
printed in full. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. CALLISON, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
AUDUBON Society, 1130 Firrg AVENUE, NEW York, N.Y., ON WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


The National Audubon Society, representing more than 100,000 conservation- 
minded Americans through its direet membership and the membership of 314 
branches and affiliates, recognizes water pollution as one of the greatest threats 
to the welfare and security of the United States. The widespread contamination 
of our streams, lakes, and beaches with human sewage and industrial wastes not 
only erdangers public health and destroys wildlife resources; it inhibits economic 
growth by rendering water supplies unusable for industrial, municipal, and agri- 
cultural purposes. It destroys recreational opportunities essential to human 
welfare and balanced living in our urbanized civilization. 

Untreated and (with present knowledge) untreatable chemicals are pouring 
into our public waters to constitute a health hazard which may in the long run 
be more serious than disease-carrying sewage. 

Unless brought under control, water pollution can spell disaster to America. 

The National Audubon Society has been pleased with the progress made under 
Public Law 660, the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956. As President Carl 
W. Buchheister of our society has pointed out, however, far more vigorous pro- 
grams, greater in volume and more aggressive, are needed if we are to catch up 
with the vast backlog of untreated wastes and solve the problem. The Federal 
Government, the States, and municipalities all must redouble their efforts. 

The society supported the legislation passed by this Congress, but which was 
vetoed by the President, to double approximately the sewage treatment construc- 
tion grants authorized by Public Law 660. We were grievously disappointed by 
the veto. We hope the next Congress not only will pass again the vetoed H.R. 
3610 but add to it amendments to strengthen the enforcement provisions of the 
1956 act. 

While we were disappointed when a veto temporarily stalled a needed speeding 
up of the Federal program, we were pleased when the House of Representatives 
took a more realistic view of the problem than the Budget Bureau and voted 
$45 million—same amount as in recent years—for continuation of the sewage- 
treatment grants program in 1961 under the existing authorization. 
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We sincerely hope the Senate will do likewise. Right now, and for the record, 
we wish to commend this subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, for its excellent support 
of the water pollution control program every year since passage of Public Law 
660 in 1956. 

In addition to the $45 million for continuation of the construction grants to 
municipalities, the National Audubon Society supports the other appropriations 
needed by the Public Health Service to carry out its responsibilities in water 
pollution control. We respectfully recommend that this subcommittee approve 
‘in amounts as voted by the House for the following activities and services: 


Construction grants administration $644, 800 


Program grants to States and interstate agencies 3, 000, 000 
Research 1, 640, OOO 
Basie data collection and analysis ; 842, 000 
Technical assistance (to industry, local governments) 933, 700 
Comprehensive program development = ; 998, 500 
Enforcement of interstate pollution abatement 937, 200 
Control of radioactive waste pollution ms 4101, 700 


We thank you for your courtesy and for this opportunity to present our views. 
WatTER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Senator Hitu. I have a letter from the Izaak Walton League of 
America signed by its conservation director, J. W. Penfold, expressing 
regret at not being able to be present today for the hearing. Mr. 
Penfold’s letter will be printed in full. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 


THE IzaAaK WALTON LEAGUE OF AmenriIcA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1960. 


? 


Hon. ListeR HI.u, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C 


DeEAR SENATOR HI: We regret that we do not have the opportunity to request 
funds to implement the |: irger federal water pollution control program we believe 
essential. We were hopeful that Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress would be 
umended to expand its program of assistance to communities and so hasten the 
day when our streams and lakes might again be clean and fully useful. The veto 
of H.R. 3610 removed that opportunity. 


Publie Law 660 has been working most successfully. It is an example of 


Federal-State-local cooperation of the highest order. It is helping get a basie 
resource job done. It is encouraging local communities to shoulder their responsi- 


bilities. It has stimulated pollution abatement activities at all levels. It has 
strengthened the hand of State pollution enforcement authorities. Over 2,000 
communities have already been assisted. Another 1,000 are in various stages of 
engineering and financing their plans. 

Although the budget requested but $20 million for assistance to municipalities 
in the construction of sewage treatment facilities, we believe it imperative that 
funds be appropriated up to the full $50 million authorized by Public Law 660. 
Atter years of apathy and very spotty efforts to clean up our waters, momentum 
has been built up. It would be tragic should any of that momentum be lost. 
The population is increasing at too great a rate to permit any kind of slowdown 
for any reason. 

We concur in funds requested for State water pollution control programs 
$2,700,000, and interstate programs— $300,000, and hope such funds are sufficient 
for these essential activities. 

Again we are disappoinjed that operation funds for the Federal pollution 
program are buried in the general category of ‘‘Environmental health.’’ Publie 
interest in the pollution program is such that the budget should set forth the funds 
requested and appropriated in a clear manner, so people can see what they are. 
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After a lot of digging, and a lot of questions, it appears that requests have been 
made for: 


Research ae ae oe ~cece-as 6), On ee 
Basic data collection and analysis 5 = bait rn 842, 000 
Technical assistance . ; ge eee 933, 700 
Comprehensive water pollution control programs - -_ ~~~ -- ene 998, 500 
Enforcement, regular peas cee 937, 200 
Enforcement, radioactive wastes__ Bitrate mot eee 401, 700 
Administration construction grants - ge ae ” 644, 800 


We urge these funds be appropriated and earmarked so none can be siphoned 
off for non-water-pollution control activities in the general budget category in 
which they have been lumped. This has occurred in years past. 

We are pleased to see a modest increase requested ($4,312,100 to $4,900,000) 
for air pollution to expand research in automotive exhaust problems and other 
research including the national air sampling network. 

The Izaak Walton League of America appreciates the opportunity to express 
Its views to your committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. W. Prenrorp, 


Conservation Director. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The subeommittee has a statement from the Wild- 
life Management Institute of Washington, D.C., by Mr. Daniel A, 
Poole, the editor of the institute’s bulletin, in support of the appro- 
priation for “Grants for waste treatment works construction.” The 
statement will be printed in full. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DanieL A. PooLe, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Daniel A. Poole, editor of the Wildlife Management 
Institute’s biweekly Outdoor News Bulletin. The institute is one of the older 
ational conservation organizations and its program has been devoted to the wise 
ise of natural resources in the public interest since 1911. 

Conservationists were amazed when the 1961 budget again failed to request 
the full authorized amount—$50 million—for grants to communities for construe- 


tion of State-approved sewage treatment facilities. This highly successful pro- 
gram which was authorized in section 6 of Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress, ' 
simply cannot be slashed $25 million as proposed in the budget. 
Mr. Chairman, the Congress, in its wisdom, has overriden previous attempts 
f the President to stifle the grants program. That action has been supported 
broadly by the public in all parts of the country, and it is for that reason that I 
say we are amazed at this renewed effort to jettison one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing natural resources programs. | 
To delve into history for a moment, the President asked for $45 million for ( 
this program for fiscal year 1959, the same amount that was requested and granted ] 
in 1958. He stated, however, that funds would not be included in the 1960 
budget if the recommendation of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
that the responsibility for all pollution control he handed to the States ‘‘be ac- 
cepted as practicable by Congress.” -. 
The President asked only $20 million for construction grants in 1960 and a 
reiterated that funds would not be sought in 1961 if Congress accepted the Joint : 
Action Committee’s recommendation. Congress rejected the President’s request - 
and provided $45 million for the successful grants activity in 1960. 9 
The President now is saying in his fiscal year 1961 budget message that $20) ™ 
million, instead of the customary $45 million, “represents the maximum amount § * 
which I believe is warranted for a construction program which is and should . 
remain primarily a State and local responsibility.” " 
Mr. Chairman, the Joint Action Committee’s recommendation never has been m 


accepted as legitimate. Few persons can ascribe logic to the theory that telephone in 
users should be asked to pay for controlling pollution that is created by all the lin 
people. The House Government Operations Committee (30th Report, 85th 
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Cong., 2d sess.) flatly contradicted the joint committee’s recommendation by 
stating, in part: 

“The transfer of Federal grant programs is no panacea for the weaknesses of 
State and local government. If the intent of such a proposal is to increase State 
responsibility, this approach alone would neither foster responsibility nor alter 
the conditions which earlier inhibited State action * * * . Responsibility cannot 
be created by a transfer of programs and tax sources.” 

Congress did act to terminate the telephone tax as requested by the adminis- 
tration effective June 3 this year, but that action was apart from the pollution 
control program. It also is interesting to note that the Budget Bureau now asks 
that the telephone tax be extended beyond the termination date. 

The need for continuing the grants program is obvious to all those who will 
take the time to look at the record. There still is a backlog of needs for sewage 
treatment plants exceeding $1.75 billion. This program is not another Federal 
giveaway and it is stimulating construction of needed sewage treatment facilities. 

The municipalities already have plendged $553.6 million on their part for 
$131.6 million received in Federal aid. More than $4 in local funds are being 
spent for each $1 of Federal aid received. No other Federal grant program can 
compare even remotely with this enviable record of stimulating direct local finan- 
cial participation. 

Conservationists are hopeful that this committee again will help rescue the 
American people from the blight of water pollution by approving at least $45 
million for the construction grants program. The House approved $45 million 
and stressed that this is no time to be cutting corners in a vital natural resources 
program. 

The record is clear, Mr. Chairman. Statements made earlier before House and 
Senate committees and during floor debates on the matter of water pollution 
control, show that the construction grants program is the only activity that is 
making measurable progress in halting the flow of obnoxious municipal wastes 
into America’s waters. It also is equally clear that the American people are 
demanding that the Federal Government assume its responsibility and assist the 
States and municipalities in halting water pollution. It is hoped that this com- 
mittee will enable the Federal Government to discharge that responsibility by 
approving not less than $45 million for the construction grants program again 
this year. 

WasTE TREATMENT WorKS CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Hitt. Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, president, League of 
Women Voters, Washington, D.C., has written me urging the 
continued support of the waste treatment works construction program 
at the present level of $45 million. Mrs. Phillips’ letter will become 
a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1960. 

Hon. Lister Hii, 

Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee, 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Hii: The League of Women Voters of the United States 

Wishes to express its support for continuing at the present level the Federal 
incentive payment program for sewage treatment plant construction contained 
in the Public Health Service section of the appropriation for the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department now before your committee. 
_ We believe that pollution is a national problem requiring this type of Federal 
incentive payment, and not a problem whicb can be solved entirely at the State 
and local level. The value of the program has been proved. It has stimulated 
many communities to build sewage treatment facilities much needed for cleaning 
up our streams, 

We regret that is is not possible to enlarge the scope of this incentive payment 
program this year, as we are convinced that stream pollution is increasing more 
rapidly than it is possible for local interests to cope with it, using their own 
limited tax resources. 


04568—60——65 
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We hope that your committee and the Senate will agree to keeping the program 
at its present level. 
Sincerely, 
Rutui 8. PxHiivips 
Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, 
President. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR Hart 


(The following letter from Senator Philip A. Hart, of Michigan, 
was received by the committee subsequent to the conclusion of 
hearings held on May 5, 1960:) 

May 7, 1960. 
Senator Lister HI 1, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Last Thursday at the meeting of vour Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Congress- 
man ©’Brien and Congressman Yates of Illinois offered an amendment which 
would (1) add $12 million for a study of pollution in the Great Lakes and in the 
Illinois Waterway, and (2) authorize the diversion of 1,000 cubic feet of water 
per second from Lake Michigan for the purpose of the study. 

Certainly I would not impose upon your time by asking to be heard on this 
amendment. It is a legislative proposal which the Public Works Committee 
last year reported favorably and the Senate referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. This latter committee is continuing its consideration of the proposal. 

As I understand it, the distinguished Congressmen from Illinois now argue that 
Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress authorizes the proposed study and diversion. 
In my opinion Public Law 660 does not authorize the study contemplated for the 
Great Lakes and the Illinois Waterway nor does it authorize diversion of Great 
Lakes water. 

It would appear to me that a point of order would be sustained that this 
amendment is legislation on an appropriation bill. Needless to say, I hope the 
need to raise the point of order will not develop. 

Sincerely, 
Puiuie A. Hart. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF ALASKA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now, Senator Bartlett, we are certainly glad to have 
you here with us this morning, and we will be happy to hear from 
you, sir. 

Senator BartrLerr. I am pleased to have the opportunity and 
privilege of appearing here this morning. At the outset, I should 
like very much to associate myself with “the congratulatory remarks 
which have been made in connection with the recent birthday anni- 
versary of Representative O’Brien, with whom I have had an asso- 
ciation—not so long as that of either one of you—-for almost 16 years. 
He is one of the finest men I have ever known. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that runs to some length, 
and includes a letter from the secretary-treasurer of the Anchorage 
Medical Society, Dr. Winthrop Fish, to Dr. George E. Hale, president 
of the Alaska State Medical Association. I do not desire to take up 
the time of the committee by reading the st: ite ment in its entirety, 
but, with your permission, I should like to supply that for the record, 
and then to summarize it briefly. 

Senator Hitt. I would be very ey to have vou do that, and 
your statement will appe ar in the record in full at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows: 
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STATEMENT By SENATOR E. L. Barritetr or ALASKA 


\ir. Chairman, it has always been a great pleasure for me to appear before you 
and other members of this subcommittee as I have always found not only a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the health problems of our native people in Alaska but a 
construetive approach which has paid off in great dividends in the welfare of the 
Indians, Eskinmvos, and Aleuts. No more gratifying illustration can be found than 
in the figures recently released showing the tuberculosis death rates in Alaska. 
In 1950 that rate per 100,000 population for this disease was 672.6. Indeed, 
before the program of hospital construction in the late 1940’s began the rate 
was even greater. Now, Public Health Service officials state that in 1957 the 
Alaska death rate figure dropped to 101.3 per 100,000 and I understand the 
provisional figures for 1958 place the rate at 40 per 100,000. This is truly re- 
markable and would not have been possible without recognition of the need by 
this committee. I can remember that when I came to Washington from Alaska 
over 15 years ago something less than 100 beds existed for general native patients 
and no sanitariums at all for the care of those afflicted with tuberculosis. 

[am advised by Public Health Service officials that during the fiscal year 1960 
the budget covered the average daily care of 435 general patients in the facilities 
now available and 215 tuberculosis patients. I am further advised that the 1961 
fiscal year budget anticipates the average daily care of 472 general patients and 
200 patients to be treated for tuberculosis. 

I was particularly gratified to find in the 1961 fiscal vear budget an anticipated 
allocation of $150,500 for planning a 20-bed general hospital at Barrow to replace 
the existing facilities which are at least 30 vears old. These facilities are wholly 
inadequate and, according to Public Health Service officials, dangerously over- 
crowded. In addition, there are funds in the amount of $35,000 for planning 
improved facilities at Bethel. These plans include provision of outpatient 
facilities and additional space for 15 obstetrical beds. There are other worth- 
while allocations planned by the Public Health Service but I mention only these 
two as I believe they are so important. 

Admirable work, Mr. Chairman, is being performed on a cooperative basis be- 
tween officials of the Alaska Native Health Service of the Public Health Service 
and the Division of Health of the State of Alaska. A recent release of the Alaska 
Division states that in 1950 more than 1,500 handicapped and deformed Alsaka 
children received treatment, hospitalization, and diagnosis made possible by the 
activities of the crippled children’s services section of the health division. Cases 
of native children found to have crippled conditions in clinies held by the health 
division nurses are referred to the Public Health Service. Followup care is given 
by the State clinics and nurses upon release of the children from the Public Health 
hospitals. 

ALASKA HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


The budget for this coming fiscal year, Mr. Chairman, includes $496,000 for the 
Arctic Health Research Center at Anchorage. I urge that this amount be 
increased by $250,000 to allow a total of $746,000. 

_ Denmark, Norway, and, most important, the Soviet Union are performing 
intensive research into various scientific fields covering the Arctic and sub- 
arctic. The research center in Anchorage is the only facility of its kind in North 
America undertaking widespread investigations. Alaska affords ideal and rich 
areas for the study of health and related problems in low temperature areas. The 
dedicated scientists who work out of the Anchorage Center are performing with 
far too limited funds at their disposal. The studies relate to many phases of 
bacteriology, biclogy, and related areas to be applied in the solution of disease 
prevention, water supply, and housing. As pointed out by Public Health Service 
officials, the Canadians have passed us up in many phases of northern research 
activities, although they started much later than we did. I understand this 
is particularly true in engineering research in public health areas. The world’s 
arctic area covers something more than 3 million square miles, a third of which is 
on this continent. The arctic area of Alaska covers about 17 percent of the 
State's total 586,000 square miles. It is my understanding that 26 percent of 
Canada and 16 percent of the Soviet Union lie in the Arctic. Certainly, we should 
at least match the strides the Russian scientists are taking in their Aretic. We 
can't even begin to do it if we appropriate an amount of money which will not per- 
mit any additional activities. The $496,000 in the budget is $9,000 over the 1960 
figure of $487,000, but this difference represents mandatory cost increases and 
contributes nothing at all toward increased activities. Publie Health Service 
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officials have testified that the budget under discussion is at the same level ag 
1952 considering increased costs of operation. 

As a matter of fact, the House hearings revealed that in 1952 the personnel 
figure for the center was 60, as contrasted with the 1961 figure of 47. It is my 
understanding that the Public Health Service asked for the $250,000 I am seeking 
now but this was cut by the Department to $100,000, and that amount was 
deleted by the Bureau of the Budget. This doesn’t make sense to me at all nor 
does it to others who are vitally interested in this matter. Gov. William A. Egan 
of Alaska has made a strong plea on behalf of additional funds for the center. 
He has asked that I submit the attached statement to you, Mr. Chairman, for 
inclusion in the record. In addition, I should like to submit for your information 
a letter dated January 22, 1960, addressed to George E. Hale, M.D., president 
of the Alaska State Medical Association, which sets forth a resolution adopted 
by the Anchorage, Alaska, Medical Society urging increased funds for the center. 
The inereased funds, Mr. Chairman, would be applied to four projects listed here: 


1. Adaptation to cold—Physiology.....................--- $32, 000 


3 positions... .. -.. a eine Pah SO hE SAG 6 tah te pa arate ees ear anat 29, 900 


DORM cece etn toed ibaa ee sy Sash is bcs ca ath th 2, 100 
2. Infectious and other diseases—Epidemiology--_........-.--------- 103, 000 
DiI 322 oe te tO Cs eo abn main manele . %¢2, 220 
RL O28. eee dee ae eee uk Rees ee ck dese oaeeee 7, 000 
Pepi SoC Acute lak on tulen sone weedarsaceleen 23, 780 
3. Arctic water supply — Reservoirs... ........ 2... 54.256. e cence 72, 000 
DEBS s Koen enka thins occu ee meeeee 30, 770 
SUMMITS PARSER 1 Pet 3 cee he ce lard ws cate ws eh acer 10, 150 
Other..... 3 a aa a Gk a aT te aa cd ear a 31, 080 
4. Waste digposal—Septic tanks... ..... ........2..222.....-..- és 43, 000 
PUM A shen rt ls NE ne ees 18, 652 
INS eather el ing Se a 7, 000 
I aca FE sh aS A OL ee 17, 348 


Total, personal services, 20 positions.................----- 151, 542 
NRTA Melis ioagsh atta ac cata Gis eth bes ie cine cs mon: ate we eee t 26, 250 
Other bes 72, 208 


Ie ri. OS Fe ee eee a : 250, 000 


Last vear because of increased costs the studies which had been underway 
covering physiological adaptation to cold environments had to be deleted and 
the scientist performing the work and his assistant have been financed by an- 
other laboratory so that this valuable work could continue. The increased funds 
would permit restoration of this activity by the center. 

The second project for which increased funds are requested deals with the study 
of infectious and other diseases. This study proposes to establish the study 
section within the basic support of the AHRC, and to reinstate the bacteriology 
laboratory with two positions lost in January 1959. 

This area of study was among the six recommended originally when Congress 
delegated the job of establishing a research center to the Public Health Service. 
The section was not put into effect until 1954, when contracts to develop the home 
treatment of tuberculosis among Alaskan natives were given to the center. This 
was a demonstration, rather than a study project. The staff acquired, later 
developed the tuberculosis prophylaxis study with funds provided by the Divi- 
sion of Indian Health and the tuberculosis program, PHS. 

In the course of these two projects, the study of corneal scarring was begun 
and the investigation of several severe outbreaks of influenza, mumps, strep throat, 
etc., was carried out. 

Investigation of human brucellosis has strengthened the belief that reindeer 
and caribou are reservoirs of this disease. 

Now that the demonstration of home treatment of tuberculosis is over, the 
center should pick up a portion of the basic staff now assembled and needed to 
implement the epidemiology section as originally intended in 1949. Unless such 
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action is taken this year, great additional expense will be incurred when and if 
the decision is made. 

This relatively small staff will need augmentation at a later time, but will suffice 
for the present. It will be able to attract and assist other research workers and 
groups to work in Alaska. 

On project No. 3 reservoirs would be developed by the sanitation section in 
collaboration with the Alaska Department of Health and Welfare, the Alaska 
Native Service, and the military. Preliminary work has concerned testing of 
various materials for lining artificial ponds, and use of ice and snow cover for 
insulation. First test ponds will be set up in Anchorage and Fairbanks areas, 
A minimum of 3 years will be required. 

Project No. 4 on operational guides for septic tanks would be developed by the 
sanitation section in cooperation with the division of health, the Federal Housing 
Administration, and local homeowners. The time required will probably not be 
less than 3 years. 

Details of the programs which would be carried out under the $250,000 sought 
are set forth in the House hearings on page 183. I have that breakdown with me 
if you care to make it part of the record now. Otherwise, I will just submit it for 
the files. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if the Arctic Health Research Center is 
allowed to perform these studies in Alaska that eventually the budget requests in 
the vears ahead for health problems of our native people will be greatly reduced. 


CONSUMER INDEX STUDIES 


Last year, Mr. Chairman, this committee was good enough to include $100,000 
over the President’s budget for the extension of the Consumer Price Index pro- 
gram to Alaska. The current 1961 budget includes an additional $100,000. 
Under the first appropriation the data collection for comprehensive housing studies 
in Anchorage and Fairbanks were completed in early December. These studies 
are the first part of an investigation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of how 
families live and spend their money. It is my understanding that information is 
now being processed so that the BLS can draw samples of families to visit for 
expenditures data. Summaries of the housing information will be prepared and 
issued in a special report late this summer. 

The next basic studies—surveys of family expenditures and money income—is 
due to start in mid-May. These studies were originally scheduled for early spring 
but, because the census is being taken at this time, the Bureau of the Budget 
requested the BLS to delay the work until May. I am advised by BLS officials 
that since these studies are needed to obtain weighting factors for combining the 
prices, release of the indexes will necessarily be about 2 months later than origi- 
nally planned. 

The first collection of prices in the two Alaska cities and in Seattle will also be 
made this month. Price collection in the three cities will be repeated in the fall 
to provide a time-to-time measure of price changes from spring to fall and a 
place-to-place price comparison of Alaska and Seattle prices. By that time, I 
am told, the expenditure survey data needed for the weights will be tabulated and 
analyzed making the index computations possible. According to the schedule, 
the BLS will have indexes available for publication next February. The BLS is 
considering extending the work during the coming fiscal vear to Juneau and 
Ketchikan. Likewise, the price collection and index compilations will be again 
repeated in May and October of the coming year for Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot emphasize too strongly how important the extension 
of this program is to Alaska. Prior to the inauguration of the index to Alaska 
with the 1960 fiscal year, 14 years had passed since any comprehensive Govern- 
ment survey had been made on the cost of living in Alaska. The only estimates 
available now indicate that the cost of living in Fairbanks is over 60 percent higher 
than in Washington, D.C., that the figure in Juneau is well over 30 percent higher 
than in the Nation’s Capital, and that the Anchorage cost of living reaches at 
least 54 percent higher thdn in Washington. These figures are based on ‘‘spot”’ 
surveys and I believe you will agree with me that it is vitally important that the 


kind of surveys which the Bureau of Labor Statistics performs should be carried 
on in Alaska. 


Senator Hii. The letters you refer to from Governor Eagan and 
from Dr. Fish, of the Ane shorage Medical Society, to Dr. Hale, of the 
Alaska State Medical Society, were inserted in the record by the junior 
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Senator from Alaska, Senator Gruening, who preceeded you on the 
stand, and will appear in the record in connection with his remarks, 
(The letters referred to appear on pp. 1007-1009.) 


HOSPITAL AT BARROW 


Senator BarrLerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should like to 
submit also—not for the record, but for the committee’s file, and for 
the committee’s convenience—a justification for several of the projects 
about which I want to talk, which were submitted in the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, among other things, I want to speak in behalf of the 
allocation of $150,500 planned for making studies looking toward the 
construction of a 20-bed general hospital at Barrow, to replace the 
facilities which have been in existence for 30 years, and which are 
becoming worn out; also $35,000 in planning for additional hospital 
facilities at Bethel. 

I cannot refrain, Mr. Chairman, from pointing out, once more, that 
there has occurred or there has been written in Alaska, only in the 
last few vears, What certainly must be one of the most thrilling and 
dramatic chapters in American medical history. 

It was only 10 vears ago that the death rate there from tuberculosis 
was 672.6 per 100,000 population, extraordinarily high, perhaps the 
highest in the world, I don’t know. 

In 1958, 8 vears after that, the death rate per 100,000 was 40. 
Now the death rate before 1950 was even higher. Now I suppose it 
is even less than in 1958. 

However, one would have to search far to find a comparable advance 
and that has all come about because of money provided by the Con- 
gress for suitable facilities in Alaska. That is what money will buy. 

Senator Hinx. It has been remarkable, the progress you have made, 
has it not? 

Senator Barrier. It has been almost unbelievable, sir 


Arctic HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


Now, I want to speak, if I may, in behalf of the appropriation for 
the Arctic Health Research Center, which has its headquarters at 
Anchorage, an appropriation which I think should be in excess of the 

$496,000 suggested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I think that an additional amount of $250,000 should be supplied, 
which would make a total of $746,000. It is my understanding that 
the Public Health Service asked for this extra quarter of a million 
dollars, but the request was cut by the departmental budget people 
to $100,000, and disallowed entirely by the Bureau of the Budget. 


This $250,000 would be applied to studies covering adaptation to | 


cold, infectious and other diseases, Arctic water supply, and waste 
disposal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, maybe this is one of those intangible things, 
the immediate benefits of which cannot be seen, but it should be re- 
membered that it was only a few years ago we launched a scientifi¢ 
investigation into arctic and subarctic conditions, and the work 
ought to be extended instead of being cut back, as is the case now. 
I believe in this ve ry strongly. I be lieve this is a terrific ‘ally, vitally 


needed work, and one which will be of much importance and mean | 


much to the civilian community, and also it has a bearing on our mil- 
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tary operations in that area, as so much needs to be learned, and so 
little is known. 

We have in that Center some of the most dedicated men I have ever 
met, people who are willing to go out in the cold, into the wilderness, 
in search of facts. We have already made some important discoveries. 

For example, it is my belief that not until the Center sent people 
out into the field was it known that the polar bear was a carrier of 
trichinosis, and this word was spread among the Eskimo people, and 
it was found that other mammals were also responsible for this disease. 

On St. Lawrence Island it was discovered that dogs carried a disease 
that could be transmitted to human beings, which is often fatal. 

An embargo was placed upon the shipment of dogs from that island. 

Now these are some of the practical be nefits. Many of these 
benefits never will be practical, perhaps. But it will help the people, 
and I most earnestly hope the committee will see fit to give to the 
Arctic Research Health Center the minimum additional amount 
required, which I truly believe should be a quarter of a million dollars. 


BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS STUDIES IN ALASKA 


Also, I trust that the committee will approve the $100,000 request 
asked for essential Bureau of Labor Statistics studies in Alaska, i 
connection with the Consumer Index surveys. 

Senator Hiri. You have made those studies in the past in Alaska; 
have you not? 

Senator Barrierr. It started last year. You gave the $100,000 
last year. ‘Two studies were launched and this identical amount would 
provide for two other necessary ones. 

Senator Hitt. You know, we farmers—we are strong for parity. 
[f vou would like to have anything like parity you must have these 
additional funds to go forward with these studies; is that right? To 
have parity with the other States? 

Senator Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, we stand for the imposition of 
parity—we want it. 

Senator Hitt. Well, I would like to say that no one stands more 
devoted and no one is more active in supporting and in advancing 
these programs than you, and you have done so much to forward this 
progress which you have brought to our attention, and also I want 
to express our appreciation for this very fine and helpful statement 
you have brought to us. 

Senator Monrone *y, is there anything you want to add? 

Senator Monroney. No, Mr. Chairman, except to say that as our 
minerals and other resources are depleted in the original 48 States 
we must look to Alaska for much of our supply of ‘things such as 
petroleum, steel, nickel, tungsten, and various other minerals which 
can be found there. 

However, this will present an added health problem to this area, 
with these new frontiersS as they are pushed forward; will it not? 

Senator Barrierr. You are ever so right, Senator Monroney, and 
we ought to be in a position to have solutions to these problems prior 
to their advent, for the reasons you have mentioned, rather than 
waiting until they have arrived. 

Now, looking about very carefully, I see no one in front of me from 
the second largest State, so I will say, in connection with your remarks, 
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Senator Monroney, that only the other day the president of a large 
oil company, with headquarters in Oklahoma, told me that he be lieved 
before too many years have passed, that Alaska will be a larger pro- 
ducer of oil than Texas. Very encouraging discoveries have already 
been made, and the whole Arctic may be a vast oil pool. I wish | 
could find the words I would like to use in telling this committee how 
vital I think this work in the Arctic Health Research Center is. ] 
know I have failed. I have used pedestrian words, when | should 
have liked to have used words of eloquence that would absolutely 
convince. 

Someday, since personal inspections are better than reports relaved 
by others, I hope the members of this committee may find themselves 
in Anchorage and have the opportunity which I have had on so many 
occasions of going into that Center and talking to the people there; 
that is enough to convince you. 

Senator Hinz. We certainly appreciate your very he ‘Ipful statement, 
Senator, and thank you for vour appearance here this morning, because 
we know you are so busy and have so many other things to do. 


GorGaas Meremoriau INSTITUTE 


The budget estimate for the coming fiscal year proposed an increase 
in the allowance for the Gorgas Memorial Institute of $100,000 for 
operating expenses, from $150,000 to $250,000, and $250,000 for 
construction. Only $150,000 was allowed by the House for operating 
expenses, and none for construction. 

Dr. Walter A. Bloedorn has visited me requesting that the full 
estimate be allowed and has submitted a statement in support of his 
request. The statement will be printed in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER A. BLoEDoRN, M.D., PRESIDENT, GorRGAS MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, INC. 


IT am Dr. Walter A. Bloedorn, formerly dean of the George Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine and medical director of the George Washington 
University Hospital. Since 1957 I have been president of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, and I am appearing before you 
in that capacity. 

Public Law 86-296 of September 21, 1959 (S. 2219), authorized an inerease 
from $150,000 to $250,000 in the annual contribution of the United States to 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute for maintenance and operation of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute for maintenance and operation of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, and also authorized the appropriation of $250,000 for construction 
and equipme nt of additional facilities for the Laboratory on the property already 
in possession of the Institute, the gift of the Republie of Panama. Full discussion 
of the history and research accomplishments of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
and justification for the increased authorization for maintenance and operation 
and the authorization of the sum of $250,000 for expansion of the plant and 
facilities of the Laboratory was presented before the congressional committees 
when the bill 8. 2219 was under consideration and the committee report is 
available. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, I wish to 
request that the maximum funds authorized by the Congress be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1961, both the $250,000 for operation and maintenance of the Gorgas 
Memorial Ls aboratory and the $250,000 authorized for construction and equipment 
purposes. 

The Gorgas Memorial Institute was named for a great general who made it 


possible to build the Panama Canal by the control of yellow fever and malaria. }; 
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passed permitting an annual authorization for the support of the Institute in 
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maintaining and operating a laboratory in Panama. The Republic of Panama 
ceded in perpetuity to the Institute a parcel of land and a building constructed 
thereon originally intended to serve as a medical school. The plot of land com- 
prises an entire city block which today is valued at over a quarter of a million 
dollars. The building was converted to a laboratory by the installation of utilities 
and equipment appropriate for research use. In its early years, there were only a 
few professional employees and the Fuilding was sufficient to provide satisfactory 
laboratory space for their activities and space for visiting investigators. During 
the last decade, increases in size of the professional staff were made possible by 
restricting the number of visiting scientists using the facilities. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Gorgas Memorial Institute is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Delaware and is governed by a Board of Directors which includes the Ambassador 
of Panama, the Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Publie 
Health Service, presidents of various professional organizations, and a group of 
elected directors. The Board of Directors meets annually and determines the 
policies of the Institute. The officers serve without compensation. The Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory is the operating arm of the Institute and its entire staff 
is located in Panama. A scientific board assists in developing the research 
programs, 

PERSONNEL 


The Laboratory employs some eight professional personnel, most of whom 
enjoy international scientific reputations. The Laboratory has been fortunate 
in the low turnover rate of its scientists which has provided a unique stability 
permitting long-term investigations. Until a few years ago, salaries were far 
below those of comparable research positions elsewhere with no provision for 
retirement. The Board of Directors at its annual meeting in 1954 approved a pay 
schedule more commensurate with that of comparable research workers in the 
United States and approved a contributory retirement plan. These actions are 
providing an even greater degree of stability than that of the past. 

In our opinion, the staff is not only highly competent and well qualified, but 
has an eminence unexcelled anywhere in a small research laboratory. With such 
a staff, it can be predicted that a continued output of highly significant research 
findings is to be expected. 

FINANCING 


The major portion of the financial support of the Institute is the annual con- 
tribution appropriated by the Congress although some funds are received from 
time to time from other sources. Research funds available under the Gorgas 
authorization are augmented by research grants from the National Institutes of 
Health for specific projects. 

FUNCTIONS 


The Laboratory was created to serve both the United States and other American 
Republics in research on those diseases which require a base of operations in a 
tropical area. The results are reported to the Congress each year. A _ perusal 
of these reports amply demonstrates the high quality of the work being performed. 
However, annual reporting may not give a proper perspective to the value and 
importance of the work. To illustrate, I will discuss research on two of the 
diseases—malaria and yellow fever—which have received the attention of the 
Laboratory. 

Early work in the Laboratory consisted of evaluating a new German synthetic 
chemical—atabrine—against malaria. Until 1930, quinine was the only available 
drug against this disease. The director of the Laboratory at that time, Dr. 
Herbert C. Clark, surveyed the malaria incidence among the natives in the 
Chagres River villages and then divided the villages into groups, treating some 
with quinine and some with atabrine. During the next decade, Dr. Clark obtained 
information on the value and limitations of atabrine as both a prophylactic and 
treatment agent against malaria. 

This work took on an unanticipated importance in World War II, when imports 
f quinine were stopped and it became necessary to use another drug to supple- 
ment the diminishing supply of quinine to protect U.S. troops fighting in the 
South Pacific. During the early years of World War II, the United States, 
therefore, was forced to substitute atabrine for quinine, a substitution made 
possible by the investigations of Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 
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In 1948, vellow fever reappeared in Panama for the first time since 1905. In 
succeeding vears, the vellow fever virus moved northward through the isthmus, 
up Central America, progressing at an average rate of 13 miles a month. This 
extension of vellow fever resulted from infections in monkeys transmitted by 
treetop mosquitoes with man as an incidental host. The Laboratory collected 
and identified mosquitoes transmitting the disease and studied their ecology. It 
also studied the mammalian hosts of the infection. These findings contributed 
greatly to the factual knowledge available today for prognosticating the move- 
ments of jungle vellow fever. Much more needs to be done because there js 
epidemiological evidence that a mammal other than monkeys can serve as a res- 
ervoir of the virus, and mosquitoes presently not incriminated can transmit the 
virus, and because the mechanies of survival of the virus during climatically un- 
favorable periods are unknown. 

While the major mission of the Laboratory is in the field of medical research, 
it also performs valuable service functions. It has, since its establishment, been 
host to visiting medical scientists from the United States whose research en- 
deavors carried them into the tropics. The Laboratory also serves as a training 
center for U.S. physicians and teachers interested in tropical medicine who have 
traveling fellowships. Fellowships administered by the dean of Louisiana State 
University Medical School have included time spent in the Laboratory and on 
field trips under the direction of the regular staff of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory. It also serves as a diagnostic reference center for special examinations not 
otherwise available to the Panamanian authorities. Because of the competence 
of its staff, they are at times detailed to U.S. agencies for investigations of little 
known diseases. Such was the case when a senior staff member was lent to the 
Army to investigate outbreaks of acute hemorrhagic fever in Korea. 


RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF PANAMA 


One of the most unique features of the Laboratory is the relations with other 
governments and agencies. Jt has been repeatedly reported that the Panamanian 
Government takes a great deal of pride in the work and accomplishments of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. Through the Republic of Panama and its associa- 
tion with the Laboratory, personnel are given ready access to the countries of 
Central America, making it possible for them to follow their epidemiological in- 
vestigations across national frontiers without the delavs ordinarily experienced in 
international research. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


The Laboratory collaborates very closely with the Pan American Health 
Organization which has need for expert talent and specialized laboratory facilities 
to carry on its control and eradication programs in Central America. Experts 
from both organizations frequently accompany one another on field expeditions, 
each contributing in his area of proficiency. 

The new Middle America Research Unit of the National Institutes of Health, 
located in the Canal Zone, and the Gorgas Laboratory are carrying on cooperative 
studies made possible by the special resources available to each institution. 

During 1959, the Laboratory’s facilities were made available to research scien- 
tists from the U.S. National Museum, the Universidad Central de Venezuela, 
and the World Health Organization. 

Consultant services are provided to various tropical industrial organizations, 
particularly the United Fruit Co. 

The availability of Public Health Service research grants to the Laboratory 
makes it possible to carry on basic research on problems dealing with exotie 
diseases. The approval of such grants is subject to the same painstaking scrutiny 
as are other NIH grants but the number of grants that the Institute can request 
is limited by the physical facilities available and by the time that can be com- 
mitted by the permanent staff. In this connection, I would like to point out 
that the funds available from Congress for development of medical research faeil- 
ities in the United States under the Health Research Facilities Act are not avail- 
able to the Gorgas Institute because of the geographic location of the Laboratory 
outside the United States. 

APPROPRIATION FOR 1961 


The 1961 appropriation bill, H.R. 11390, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, does not, we regret to learn, include the additional funds authorized 
for appropriation to the Gorgas Memorial Institute and the House subeommittee’s 
report carries the following statement in explanation: 
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“Two vears ago the Middle America Research Unit (of the National Institutes 
of Health) was established in the Panama Canal Zone to work on diseases prevalent 
in the middle America area. The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory located in the 
sume area is partially supported by this same appropriation and is doing quite 
similar work. The committee has serious doubts that two organizational units 
are necessary, and pending a resolution of this question the committee has not 
allowed funds for expansion of activities and construction of additional facilities 
at the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory.’’ 

I wish to emphasize here that there is no duplication of scientific effort by the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory and the Middle America Research Unit of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

The basie work of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory consists of investigations 
of parasitic diseases of man and animals. These investigations include studies 
of the transmission of these diseases by insects, studies of their animal reservoirs, 
ecology of the diseases, their clinical and pathological manifestations, and methods 
of treatment. 

On the other hand, the Middle America Research Unit was set up to investi- 
gate virological agents transmitted by arthropods. This type of study requires 
specialized laboratory procedures, such as tissue cultures, complement-fixation 
tests, hemagglutination inhibition reactions, neutralization tests, and others, for 
the isolation and identification of viruses. 

In all affairs, the Directors of the two Laboratories discuss their projects and, 
where collaboration is needed or desirable, assign tasks so that the special facilities 
of both laboratories can be utilized to the fullest extent. Two such collaborative 
studies are in progress at the present time. 

The Board of Directors of the Gorgas Memorial Institute feel that there is 
urgent need that the full funds authorized by the Congress be made available for 
1961. They should like to be able to move quickly in the development of plans 
for an additional building and to proceed with its construction and the procure- 
ment of the fixed equipment that will be required. The existing facilities are 
already crowded to the utmost and it is impossible to provide for the needed 
additional research on diseases which are becoming of greater importance all the 
time, not only to the tropics but the United States as well. 

It is obvious that with the increased rapidity and amount of international 
travel, the medical problems of Central America become more important to the 
United States. The new Pan American Highway provides a new artery for 
traffic between the United States and Panama but also provides a new channel 
for the transmission of tropical diseases. Every military emergency that this 
country has faced has shown us that we know too little of the diseases not ordi- 
narily occurring in this country which in both World Wars and the Korean conflict 
led to unnecessary death and disability. These needs, along with the importance 
the Panamanians attach to this joint endeavor, point to the need for expansion of 
the laboratory which can be expected to continue to pay dividends far beyond the 
amount invested. This joint endeavor of the United States and the Republic of 
Panama in medical research is an example of international cooperation of the 
highest quality. 

With these consideration in mind, the Board of Directors of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Institute urge that the full $250,000 authorized for maintenance and operation, 
and the $250,000 for construction purposes be appropriated for 1961. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
today. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCGEE 


Senator Hit. | have here a statement from Senator McGee, from 
Wyoming, who must be in another committee this morning, and I am 
going to place his statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE W. McGee For THE RecorRD OF THE HEARING 
OF THE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


I should like to submit for the record of this hearing a statement which has the 
approval of each of the members of the Senate Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems. It is our sincere desire that this statement receive careful con- 
sideration when the subcommittee is considering its bill for fiscal year 1961. The 
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results of our study indicate a very critical need for additional funds for the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and also for 
employment services in the amount of $15,700,000. We also urge that the House 
cut of $5 million in these fields be restored in full. 


STATEMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 


On March 30, 1960, the Special Committee on Unemployment Problems made 
its report to the Senate. Among its recommendations were certain research 
projects, increased services, and additional statistical information-—all requiring 
modest appropriations for the Department of Labor without other enabling legis- 
lation. Such appropriations might properly be included for fiscal year 1961. 

In summary form, the special committee respectfully recommends the follow- 
ing appropriations in addition to the amounts recommended by the Budget 
Bureau: 


1. Employment Service: 


a) Grants to the States S11, 500, 000 
(6) Bureau salaries and expenses 300, 000 
(ce) Contract research projects 200, 000 


2. Bureau of Employment Security, unemployment insurance —re- 


search projects: 


a) Grants to the States 2, 500, 000 

(b) Bureau salaries and expenses 500, 000 

3. Bureau of Labor Statistics, improved messurements and studies 700, 000 
Total 15, 700, 000 


The special committee respectfully urges that the cut of some $5 million voted 
by the House be restored in full. For the detailed reasons set forth below, the 
special committee believes that these appropriations will be of great importance 
in the identification and longrun alleviation of some of the unemployment prob- 
lems existing in the Nation today. 


I, THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


In the post-World War II period, the U.S. Employment Service and_ its 
affiliated State agencies have not kept pace with the growth in size and com- 
plexities of the labor force. Actually, the number of full-time employees engaged 
in direct employment service activities is approximately 2,000 positions lower 
than those similarly engaged in fiscal year 1948; employment in nonagricultural 
establishments increased from 1948 by more than 20 percent. 

The Employment Service today is making about the same number of non- 
agricultural placements that it was in 1948, and has managed a substantial 
expansion of the counseling and testing programs. The basie placement service, 
which is the key to effective counseling and to any substantial service to vouth, 
older workers, handicapped, veteran, and minority group workers, is lagging 
about a decade behind the present-day economy. The first and most important 
step in strengthening the Employment Service is to restore in fiscal year 1961 
the level of staff resources which the Service had in 1948. To do so it would be 
necessary to provide approximately 2,400 additional positions. This is about 
the maximum which could be absorbed by the system in 1 year. (For this 
reason some of the program recommendations of the special committee, such as 
extending services in rural areas et al., will be in development stages in 1961 and 
will not result in significant program results until 1962, et seq.). This first staff 
expansion should be followed on a planned basis throughout the remainder of 
the decade of the 1960’s, with rezular annual increments to permit the Service 
to “catch up’’ on ground lost in post-World War II years as well as to begin to 
keep pace with the substantial growth which will oecur in employment and the 
labor force. 

In briefest summary, the addition of this amount of staff resources in the 
single year 1961 would almost certainly result in a strengthening and expansion 
of the following needed employment services: 

Nonagricultural placements.—An increase of close to one-half million place- 
ments over the going levels would result. Quality of placements would increase, 
with a shift to the growing occupational fields of professional, clerical and sales; 
skilled and semiskilled and the better grade service jobs. About 350,000 addi- 
tional new applications would be involved together with additional aptitude an¢ 
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proficiency tests related to placement selection; moreover, this would permit 
additional employer services designed to increase employer use of the local 
offices. 

Employment counseling.—The additional allowance should permit an increase 
of about 400,000 counseling interviews, representing an encouraging forward step 
in bringing the counseling service more in line with needs. Current studies show 
that nearly 20 percent of the new applicants coming to the local offices need 
counseling help. Up to now it has been possible to meet the needs of only 11 per- 
cent of these individuals. This proposed 1961 increase should permit raising the 
level of service an additional 2 percent of the new applicants, with anticipated 
further progress if additional funds can be made available in subsequent years. 
The proportion of both rural and urban young people in the labor force (the group 
which most urgently feels the need for counseling) will increase sharply during 
the next few years. More and more older workers are also expected to seek as- 
sistance. This inerease in counseling service would be accompanied by an 
additional 100,000 individuals who could be given general aptitude tests in the 
course of the counseling service. Expansion would also be possible in the amounts 
and kinds of labor market information, so essential to the counseling service. 

Employment service research.— Owing to the stringent financial situation in both 
the State funds and for the Bureau itself, there has been no workable program of 
basic research for the Employment Service, although the need for one exists. 
The 2,400 additional positions mentioned above will make possible the initiation 
of three projects of an “operations’’ research nature designed to provide expanded 
and improved services through the local offices. 

1. Improving employer services and acceptance in major metropolitan 
areas: A project designed to solve long-standing problems of organization, 
multioffice management, and operating methods peculiar to large and complex 
ureas. Also to find solutions to new problems caused by the increased 
population and employment in the suburbs. 

2. Cushioning the shock of technological displacement of workers: A 
project involving selected State employment service offices and employers 
involved in major technological changes. Designed to develop and test 
methods to cushion or reduce the shock of work development by a smoother 
transition to other work. 

3. Determining unmet needs for placement service in part-time employ- 
ment: There is evidence of a sharply growing demand for part-time workers. 
There appears also to be a significant portion of the labor force which wants 
only part-time work. This project would explore this problem in selected 
local areas to identify the dimensions and nature of the need and supply, 
and to provide adequate service to this sector of the labor market. 

Area skill surveys 

The area skill survey is a type of study that has helped many communities in 
bridging the gap between the untrained youth of today and the technical and 
skilled labor needs of tomorrow, through identifying future occupational needs 
and translating them into training plans. To maintain the current information 
needed to keep training geared to constantly changing occupational requirements, 
every major area (the 149 areas having central cities of 50,000 or more) should 
conduct a basie skill survey and periodically thereafter validate its findings on an 
every 2- or 3-year basis. This goal is far from being met under present budget 
limitations. Additional funds suggested would permit approximately 50 more 
skill surveys during fiscal year 1961. 

Exchange of information on employment opportunities 

The special committee was impressed by the need for a much more effective 
system for making unemployed workers aware of job opportunities in other 
localities. In many instances jobs go unfilled much longer than they should 
because workers who are qualified to fill them are some distance away. The 
best solution to this problem is the strengthening of the Employment Service’s 
labor clearance network. Additional staff will permit a more adequate program 
for this service and would permit studies on new techniques. 

(a) Grants to States —To provide 2,400 additional employment service staff for 
strengthening and expanding basic research, placement, and counseling services, 
4 total of $11,500,000 should be added to the pending fiscal year 1961 appropria- 
lon request. 

_(b) Bureau of Employment Security—Salaries and expenses.—To provide addi- 
ional staff in the national office of the U.S. Employment Service and associated 
travel and printing costs, $300,000. This staff would be engaged in developing 
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and introducing new techniques, evaluating procedures and performance, directing 
the conduct of the research studies referred to above, and maintaining more 
frequent contact with State personne! 

( Bureau contract research To provide $200,000 for university type research 
projects. The university research funds will permit the undertaking of studies 
of a general or interstate character which are not feasibly accomplished by indi- 
vidual States. Two studies of the type suggested might be: (1) Information con- 
cerning the interarer movement of workers, (2) factors influencing employers 
hiring practices. ; 


Il. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STUDY PROJECTS 


Some changes are needed in the unemployment insurance system to update it 
from an experimental socioeconomic device established of the depressed 1930's 
to an adequate compensation instrument for those who deserve its benefits. 
More information is needed about the nature of the unemployment risk of work- 
ers of all types and in all industries, the benefits that should be paid to them 
and for how long, and the cost of providing suitable protection under varying 
economic conditions. This means an expansion of the research activities of the 
States and the Bureau of Employment Security will be necessary if these pro- 
posals are to be dealt with before they become so serious that makeshift programs 
are rushed through to deal with emergency situations. Research should be in- 
corporated to assess the character, extent, and impact of economic changes on 
the worker. 

The following paragraphs indicate what research is needed: 

(a) Labor force attachment and eligibility.—Recommendations for measures or 
criteria of labor force attachment as tests of entitlement to benefits should be 
based on studies of the employment and earnings history of samples of workers 
for a 3-year to possibly 5-year period of time. This study is basic to determining 
what workers will receive benefits when unemployed. During the next fiscal 
year, 10 studies of workers’ employment and wage history from ageney wage 
records might be in progress supplemented by mail questionnaire studies. 

(b) Adequacy of benefits —The States need to find out more about how benefit 
claimants actually get along while out of work and drawing benefits. Studies 
may employ both household interviews and local office interviews. During the 
coming vear at least 6 household surveys and 15 local office surveys could be 
underway. 

(c) Duration of benefits—Needed information on the adequacy of existing 
duration provisions can be obtained through a broader use of existing study 
methods for getting data on workers’ labor market history following exhaustion 
of benefits. Follow-up on long-duration unemployment cases should produce 
answers to questions on the reasons for such unemployment and provide a basis 
for sound proposals for long-duration benefits. 

Research in this area is essential if the need for unemployment insurance 
benefits is to be fully assessed; for example, workers who are technologically 
unemployed or have been automated out of their jobs, or are unemployed because 
of the movement of industry away from their communities for various economic 
reasons, undoubtedly require longer duration and special consideration with 
respect to retraining than those who are unemployed as a result of short-term 
layoffs or the day-to-day movement of workers from one job to another. In 
addition the older workers present a particular kind of problem because of their 
difficulty in locating new employment and it is quite likely that the longer duration 
should be provided to such workers who have, over a period of years, established 
close attachment to the labor force in fairly steady employment. In the coming 
year there should be conducted 15 postexhaustion studies following the existing 
procedure and 5 special studies in the area of long duration or persistent unem- 
ployment. 

(d) Coverage.—The increased attention to the role of unemployment insurance 
as an economic stabilizer and the rising population will continue to produce 
pressures for bringing the noncovered jobs under the protection of the system. 
Increasing employment in service and trade where small firms are typically found, 
the continued growth of employment in State and local government, and the 
continued trend toward larger and more heavily mechanized farms will point up 
the need for bringing workers in these fields within the scope of unemployment 
insurance. 

Studies of the employment and wage patterns of farm workers, conducted by 
the States using methods developed by the Bureau of Employment Security, 
may be carried on in 10 States. Similar studies of the feasibility of extending 
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coverage to nonprofit employment may be undertaken in other States. The 
Bureau of Employment Security shall also make studies, in cooperation with the 
States which have already moved into the coverage of groups outside the Federal 
act, of experience with coverage of employment in small firms, nonprofit employ- 
ment and State and local government. 

(e) Financing benefit costs.—Financial experience in the unemployment in- 
surance program in the postwar period and particularly during the recent business 
recession has demonstrated the need for a reexamination of the financial structure 


of the Federal-State program. Revised estimates of income under given rates 
of taxation and levels of taxable wages will have to be developed. The possible 


impact of changes in either the Federal tax rate or the taxable wage base, or both 
on the financial provisions of State laws must also be explored. 

A thorough appraisal of the financial soundness of each of the respective State 
programs is sorely needed. Although the experience under State programs is 
under continuous analysis, current staff allocations (both Federal and State) 
are inadequate to permit the thorough investigation required as a result of the 
depletion of unemployment insurance reserves during recent recessions. In order 
to provide effective technical assistance to States on their financial problems, 
much work is required in the Bureau of Employment Security in the development 
of measures of benefit liability and fund solveney. Specifically, this deals with 
such questions as: What is an adequate reserve? What devices are necessary to 
assure the accumulation and maintenance of adequate reserves? Do past benefit 
costs represent a reasonable basis for measuring future liability? What type of 
tax structure is needed to assure sound financing and continued fund solvency? 
What tvpe of financial assistance should the Federal Government make available 
to needy States? 

The possibility of increasing the taxable wage base from its current $3,000 level 
has raised questions concerning the cost impact on firms of various size categories 
and the influence of varying tax rates on their competitive positions on an inter- 
state basis. Research is needed to examine the problem objectively. 

Budget needs for fiscal year 1961 

In order to carry out the research activities outlined above it will be necessary 
to make additions to the Bureau staff and to increase the grants to State agencies 
for conducting the studies. 

(a) Grants for State employment security agency studies.—The work of State 
agencies in actually conducting the studies has roughly been described under each 
area of research. The fullest possible use will be made of university research 
centers which will operate under contract with individual State employment secu- 
rity agencies to carry out an individual research study. Thesum of $2.5 million will 
be needed to carry out these programs. 

(6) Bureau staff requirements.—The Bureau of Employment Security will plan, 
direct, and analyze the studies conducted by State agencies themselves or by 
universities under contract with State agencies. In addition there will be travel, 
printing, and publishing costs. Total personal services would amount to $200,000 
and nonpersonal service costs would amount to $100,000 or a combined total of 
$300,000 for the Bureau of Employment Security. 


III. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS—-MEASUREMENT AND STUDIES 


There is outlined below some of the studies that could be done to meet the 
special committee’s recommendations for more and better information on the 
unemployed. 

(2) The total number of the unemployed, including those who are involuntarily 

working part time and those who have withdrawn from the labor force because 
they have been unable to find work. 
_ The source of the monthly estimates of total employment and unemployment 
is the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. This is a sample survey of 35,000 
families every month. The survey is conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which analyzes and publishes the results. 
Therefore, the simplest way to obtain more detailed information on the unem- 
ployed is to add additional questions to the schedule form which is used in this 
monthly survey. For example, it would be possible to find out more about the 
unemployed who have withdrawn from the labor force because they have been 
unable to find work, as well as more information on those who are involuntarily 
Working part time. Questions such as these can be asked at certain times during 
the year when part time or withdrawals are significant factors relativg to the 
general problem of unemployment. 
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(b) Family responsibilities of the unemployed and the impact of unemployment 
on their living standards. 

Information on the impact of unemployment on the family and on family 
living standards could be obtained by reinterviewing families in the sample 
survey which were found to have had some unemployment during the preceding 
calendar year. Facts could be collected on the changes that have taken place 
during that year in the family income, debts, living arrangements, and consump- 
tion patterns accompanying the loss of jobs. The extent to which other family 
members come into the labor force to replace the unemployed worker could also 
be measured in such a survey. 

(c) The estimated number of persons unemployed from frictional, structural, 
and cyclical causes. 

This type of study would not require the collection of great amounts of new 
and additional information, but would require more analytical work along the 
lines of Study Paper No. 6, “The Extent and Nature of Frictional Unemploy- 
ment,’’ which the Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee. Additional work on the problems of seasonal employment and 
unemployment would be undertaken through an analysis of the industries with 
pronounced seasonal patterns of employment. Plants with extreme seasonal 
variations and those with moderate fluctuations would be identified, and field 
interviews conducted to determine the reasons for the difference in the solution 
of the problems. 

(d) The rural labor force, and unemployment and underemployment in rural 
areas. 

Rural employment and unemployment problems have been given considerable 
study by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
Any program of studies concerning the unemployment and underemployment of 
the rural labor force should be undertaken in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. This will require more exploration to determine how a co- 
operative program between the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Agricultural 
Marketing Service could be developed. 

(e) The composition of the labor force, conditions under which youth enter the 
labor force and workers leave it. 

This is another example of information which ean be obtained by additional 
questions through the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. A detailed survey 
could be made from time to time of all persons who enter the labor force during a 
specified period, as well as those who have left the labor force during that same 
period. The purpose would be to determine, insofar as it could be done, the 
factors that influenced these actions. 

However, such a national sample survey probably ought to be supplemented by 
special studies in a number of depressed areas, with particular emphasis on the 
problems of youth. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, during the past 2 years, 
conducted a small number of studies of high school youths in distressed areas for 
the purpose of determining the relationship between unemployment and school 
leavers. According to such data as are available, the labor force participation of 
young people in chronically distressed areas is abnormally low for reasons that are 
not yet fully understood. Special surveys of this type could be conducted on a 
selective basis in a reasonably representative number of distressed areas in order 
to provide more insight into problems of special groups, such as youths, the aged, 
women, etc. 

(f) The role of women in the labor force and the adjustments necessary because 
of their changing role. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that a great deal of information is now 
obtained on the role of women in the labor force. In many of the tables published 
every month, men and women are classified separately, so that distinctive char- 
acteristics of women in the labor force can be determined. However, there are & 
number of subjects on which additional information would be needed. For this 
purpose further tabulations could be made and additional questions could be asked 
in the regular monthly survey. An example might be the arrangements that work- 
ing mothers make for the care of their children. 

(g) The work history of the unemployed and data on those who suffer frequent 
periods of unemployment. 

This subject is regarded by many students of the problem as one of the most 
important areas in which additional information is needed. Followup interviews 
could be conducted with workers who, during the course of the year, had one or 
more spells of unemployment. Questions on education, training, work history 
since entering the labor force, migration history, etc., could be asked to provide 
information which would show the pattern of employment and unemployment 
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during the year. It might also be possible to follow up these same persons the 
following year in order to continue further their employment and: unemployment 
history. 

Another source of information on this subject would be the use of the old-age 
and survivors insurance records showing quarterly incomes of covered workers. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has under consideration a plan for analyzing a 
sample of old-age and survivors insurance records over a period of years in order 
to obtain patterns of employment. Unemployment insurance records in the 
States could also be used in this same way. 

To pinpoint the particular problems of workers laid off because of technology 
changes, special studies could be made of particular plants which have shut 
down or are known to have made substantial layoffs for that reason. Such 
followup studies have been conducted from time to time, one of them last year by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(hk) Foreign trede and employment. 

A number of the special committee’s recommendations deal with problems of 
employment, unemployment, and adjustment which arise from foreign trade. It 
appears that the best way to approach these problems is by special analysis of the 
relation between employment and foreign trade. We have outlined the studies 
that could be undertaken to meet the committee’s recommendations for more and 
better information, insofar as the effects of foreign trade were concerned, and to 
throw light on the character and size of the adjustment problems dealt with in 
both the majority and minority recommendations. 

There are three basic types of information which are needed for evaluation of 
the effects of foreign trade on employment, unemployment, and adjustment of 
workers, as follows: 

(1) How many persons owe their jobs to U.S. exports and imports; what 
is the relationship between a change in trade and job opportunities? 
(2) How many workers have been faced with employment adjustments as 
a result of a transfer of demand from domestic to foreign sources of supply? 
(3) Finally, since jobs mean people, what has been the experience of 
people who have lost jobs because of competitive imports? 
Answers to these and similar questions should be particularly available by the 
time the next complete review of U.S. foreign trade policy is scheduled. Further- 
more, because of the continuing and growing importance of this information as 
part of U.S. foreign economic policy, once this kind of information is established, 
it should be kept up to date. 

Since the Trade Agreements Extension Act expires in June 1962, it is logical 
to assume that a review of foreign trade policy will begin in calendar year 1961. 
The only possibility of having answers by that time is to start this work by July 
1960; if we were to wait until a budget is developed and approved for the fiscal 
year 1962, it is clear that no answers could be assembled in time for the necessary 
review by the Congress and the new administration. 

In summary, some of the information recommended by the Special Committee 
on Unemployment Problems could be obtained by asking additional questions 
from time to time during the regular survey of the monthly report on the labor 
foree. The tabulation and analyses of such information would add a great deal 
to our knowledge of unemployment problems. However, in addition, there would 
need to be special studies which might sometimes involve following up samples 
of the unemployed, either on a nationwide basis or more particularly in a limited 
number of distressed areas, where the unemployed have peculiar problems. Also, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance and unemployment insurance records could be 
tapped by means of special surveys. 

The collection, tabulation, and publication of information are not fully ade- 
quate. There would be need for additional analyses and interpretations of the 
data which could be done by the staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

All of these additional questions, special studies, and further analyses could 
hot be undertaken with the present budget of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
For additional questions on the monthly report of the labor force funds would be 
required for reimbursement of the census for the additional work required. The 
analytical work now being conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics could 
hot be extended to provide the information recommended by the special committee 
unless further funds were provided to cover the costs. No precise estimates or 
costs are now available. The Bureau of Labor Statistics would have to consult 
with the Bureau of the Census in order to find out what the reimbursement costs 
required by that Bureau would be. In addition, it would be necessary to work 
out more detailed and more precise cost estimates within the Bureau of Labor 
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Stutisties itself As a rough estimate, for the program outlined by the special 
committee, it is our recommendation that a total of $700,000 be appropriated for 
these purposes of which about $200,000 may be utilized for the foreign trade 
studv 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVIC! 


Senator Hitt. Senators Murray and Mansfield of Montana have 
addressed a joint letter to me in support of the full budget estimate 
for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. Their letter will 
be included at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
February 23, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
( hairman, Subcomm tlee on Lahor-Health. kd ication, and We fare, 


Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHatRMAN: We wish to take this opportunity to direct your atten- 
tion to the exceedingly fine work that is being done by the Federal Mediation and} 
Conciliation Serviee. We have followed the work of this Federal service for 
some time, but in recent months we have had reason on several occasions for direct 
contact. 

As you may know, Montana was plagued with a serious strike in copper mining 
industry which lasted nearly 6 months and was a very serious blow to the economy 
of our State. Weare convinced that the strike would still be underway if it had 
not been for the intervention of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

If there was one major factor which brought about the settlement agreed to on 
February 11, it was certainly Director Joseph F. Finnegan and his staff of | 
mediators. 

When the mediators reached Butte, Mont., they went to work immediately, 
On Thursday and Friday Mr. Finnegan had a series of preliminary conferences, 
no thought was given to hours or the workweek. The actual negotiations started 
on a Saturday morning, went through the weekend, including Sunday, and 
concluded with a marathon session lasting 19 hours ending Thursday morning. 

We, along with Congressman Lee Metealf, were kept advised of the progress 
being made by the mediators during this period on virtually an hourly basis by 
labor and company officials and Butte residents. We understand that any over- 
time pay is limited to compensatory time off which is seldom utilized because of 
the large number of pending cases. ‘ 

We understand that Mr. Finnegan and his mediating staff have this same 
outstanding performance record wherever their service is needed. It is for this 
reason that we urge that you and your Subcommittee on Labor-Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriations approve the entire amount being requested in the 
budget for fiscal year 1961 for the operation of this service. The budget request 
of $4,093,000 will provide for 212 mediators, the foundation of the Service. 

The additional positions and an adequate budget for the operation of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service are vital because of the continuing 
and increasing workload. Many important contracts are open this year, including | 
airframe in which we understand serious difficulties are anticipated. Many of the 
telephone contracts will be open, as well as openings which will be permitted in 
rubber, petroleum, and shipping. The activities of the Service are not spectacular 
in a news sense with a few exceptions, however, they are active in many thousands 
of complicated and difficult contract negotiations each year. New legislation in 
labor-management negotiations have admittedly made this task more difficult. 

In our experiences we find that the Service has exercised maximum economy 
and practicality in its operation, and we feel that good labor-management relations 
‘van best be benefited by a vigorous and effective Federal Mediation and Concilia- | 
tion Service. We are confident that this service will be rendered if they are 
granted the entire amount of their budget request for fiscal year 1961. 

Your favorable consideration in this matter will be most appreciated by us and 
it will receive our wholehearted support in the Senate. 

With best personal wishes, we remain 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
U.S. Senator. 
Mike MANSFIELD, i 
U.S. Senator. | 
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NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT L. YEAGER, POMONA, N. Y. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will next hear from Dr. Yeager, of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 

Doctor, vou heard Senator Bartlett’s statement about the very fine 
progress that was made in the battle against tuberculosis in Alaska. 
We would be delighted now to hear from you, Doctor. 

Dr. YeaGcer. Thank vou very much, Mr. Chairman, for allowing 
me to appear. I am certainly glad to be able to follow the Senator 
from Alaska, because I am speaking to exactly the same subject, 
although in an area of the country in which we fortunately have, at 
this time, a lower incidence of tuberculosis. 

I reside at Pomona, N.Y., where I am medical director of the Roek- 
land County Tuberculosis Hospital. I am also on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Tuberculosis Association and I am appearing 
here today as their officially designated agent. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, how large a hospital, and how many people 
are there in Rockland County? 

Dr. Yeacer. Rockland County is a county in which we do not 
actually know the population at the current time, we are in suburban 
New York, and it is expanding rapidly. It is approximately 125,000 
people. We have 88 beds but have, in addition, an outpatient depart- 
ment, which serves to control tuberculosis in the area, and it is that 
department I am referring to today. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hix. All right, Doctor, we will insert your full statement 
in the record, and you may proceed as you may wish. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY RoBerT L. YEAGER, M.D., MEMBER OF THE Boarpb OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION AND DIRECTOR OF SUMMIT 
PARK SANATORIUM, Pomona, N.Y. 


The National Tuberculosis Association regrets that the House of Representa- 
tives did not increase the 1961 appropriation for tuberculosis grants to States to 
34 million, the amount available for this activity during the current year. The 
NTA considers that $4 million is a minimum amount for Federal aid to control 
this communicable disease and bas so indicated to the administration. A reduc- 
tion in funds may force many States to cut down or abandon certain activities 
at a time which is crucial in the fight for ultimate control of tuberculosis. 

_ The National Tuberculosis Association requests your committee’s courtesy 
in reviewing with them the factors which they think are important in assessing 
the needs of tuberculosis control in the near future. 

The reduction in mortality from tuberculosis has been so considerable that the 
problems still with us tend to be obscured by the dramatic quality of this achieve- 
ment. Fifty years ago, tuberculosis was the leading cause of death in the United 
States, causing an estimated 150,000 deaths annually and accounting for 10 
percent of all mortality in the country. In 1959, the death rate from tuberculosis 
was less than 7 per 100,000 population and the disease no longer ranked among the 
10 leading causes of death. Viewed historically, it is no wonder that the present 
day dimensions of the disease appear inconsequential. Such comparisons tend 
to dim the fact that tuberculosis is not yet a vanquished disease; that over 60,000 
hew cases of tuberculosis in an active form were reported to health authorities in 
1959 and that over 2,000 of these cases were in children under the age of 5. Tuber- 
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culosis is the most significant contagious disease, both in terms of chronicity and 
mortality, still challenging public health in this country. It is not only a con- 
tagious disease, it is one which we know how to prevent and to treat. 

Within the span of the last 15 vears, the first drugs specifically effective for 
tuberculosis were discovered. With the use of these drugs, there was a spec- 
tacular decline in the fatality rate particularly from certain forms of the disease 
for which the prognosis formerly had been almost hopeless, such as meningitis 
in children. With such knowledge available to us, we ourselves must take the 
blame if the eradication of tuberculosis is not achieved within the foreseeable 
future in the United States. Slackening of our efforts at this time may lead to 
the loss of an historic opportunity. 

Findings of a conference called by the Public Health Service and the National 
Tuberculosis Association this past November emphasize this very point. A dis- 
tinguished panel of public health authorities, tuberculosis clinicians, and other 
scientists met at Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., for the specific purposes of dis- 
cussing the possibilities of a knockout assault on tuberculosis. The consensus of 
these conferees was that the disappearance of tuberculosis as a public health 
threat was a reasonable hope at this point in history, if available forces could be 
mobilized. 

They agreed that although more exact information about the tubercle bacillus 
is needed which can be discovered only through further research, much knowledge 
about control of the disease is available which is not being exploited to advantage. 

The most significant conclusion was that if the opportunity is not seized of 
locating and successfully treating persons ill with tuberculosis with the drugs 
now available, new infections of a type resistant to drugs in use may occur. If 
disease develops in persons with drug resistant organisms, drugs now known will 
obviously no longer be effective. Resistance has already been reported in some 
patients but so far this failure to respond to drug therapy is not widespread. 
The country cannot afford to take a chance of such an eventuality by gambling on 
the possibility of future discovery of drugs which will be as effective as those we 
have now. 

Availability of drug therapy does not mean that the program of administering 
drugs on an adequate scale will be simple. Persons with tuberculosis must first 
be found. Treatment must be administered with rigid attention to prescribed 
regimen and to the patient’s response. Resources must be marshaled to insure 
the acceptance of treatment. Treatment of a chronic disease like tuberculosis, 
even with highly effective drugs, proceeds over a considerable period of time— 
usually several years. Such a tedious routine demands self-discipline and often 
the individual patient must receive encouragement and support in various ways. 
Because tuberculosis in its early stages is largely asymptomatic, it is not easy to 
convince the person, who does not feel ill that he should submit to a lengthy 
treatment process. All this points to a need for intensified public health super- 
vision of known cases. 

The findings of the Arden House Conference on Tuberculosis appear in the 
February issues of Public Health Reports and the Bulletin of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. The major recommendation of the conference is as 
follows: 

“To sterilize that important part of the reservoir of tubercle bacilli that pres- 
ently exists throughout the country in persons currently suffering from active 
tuberculous disease, whether presently known or unknown to public bealth au- 
thorities, and in selected persons who previously have had active disease and 
were inadequately treated.” 

The recommendations of the conference have tremendous connotations of com- 
munity mobilization and control by public health authorities. In order to 
achieve results, considerable time and thought must go into the strategy. If, at 
the inception of planning for such a campaign, Federal funds for tuberculosis 
control are considerably reduced, basic control activities which need strengthening 
and redirection will instead be weakened in many States. As you know, Federal 
funds have acted as a decided stimulus to State support of case finding and other 
tuberculosis control measures. 

It is estimated that tuberculosis in all its aspects costs the country well over 
$725 million a year. An appropriation by the Federal Government of $4 million 
annually for tuberculosis grants to States seems a minimum contribution to help 
reduce this tremendous cost. 

It is fittting that at the beginning of a new decade, we take a new look at tuber- 
culosis control in the United States. Progress has been great, but a closer examl- 
nation of the record reveals some major goals to which we must still direct our 
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efforts: the reduction of the tremendous proportion of new cases which are found 
year after year in advanced stages of disease and the location and treatment of the 
several thousand people who each year die of their disease before it is even known 
to health authorities. Such statistics are not only significant for the persons 
involved but reveal the gaps in control, for the chain of infection can never be 
broken so long as there are significant numbers of persons with advanced disease, 
unknown and untreated. 

The words of Hermann Biggs are still as appropriate today as when spoken 
50 years ago. Certainly, “‘Public health is purchasable.’”’ The conferees at 
Arden House supported this philosophy: ‘‘When means are at hand to strike the 
coup de grace, aggressive action seems indicated.” 

The National Tuberculosis Association strongly urges that your committee 
consider carefully the proposed reduction with these observations in mind. It 
hopes that after reviewing these factors, the committee will agree that a reduction 
at this time is unfavorable to the success of the campaign against tuberculosis 
and that it will, therefore, reeommend an appropriation of $4 million for grants to 
States to be used for tuberculosis control. The NTA is fully aware of the great 
interest in tuberculosis vour committee has evinced in the past and knows that it 
will extend the same conscientious study to this request. 


OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENTS 


Dr. Yeager. Mr. Chairman, in our outpatient department we see 
approximately 5,000 individuals per year, accounting for about 7,500 
visits. I would like to emphasize at this time the fact that the future 
control of tuberculosis is going to rest with our outpatient depart- 
ments, rather than with the hospital alone, as it has done in the er 
In the future, the hospital treatment of tuberculosis will take up only 
a narrow segment, actually, of the entire treatment. 

Rec ently, the U.S. Public Health Service, and the National TB 
Association set up a conference at Arden House, in which they made 
the statement—and we fully agree with this statement—that if we 
properly employed our present ‘known tools we can eliminate tuber- 
culosis as a public health problem in this country. 

Those tools are basically two: No. 1, the correct treatment with 
drugs and the long-term treatment with drugs of all cases of known 
tuberc ‘ulosis; and in that treatment, only a small segment will be car- 
ried out in the hospital. 

No. 2, the finding of those people who now are infected with tuber- 
culosis, as shown by positive tuberculin tests, and those people who 
may subsequently develop the disease. 

I have here a copy of the report on the Arden House conference 
which I referred to a moment ago. I would like to submit this re- 
port for inclusion in the record. 


Senator Hitz. That report may be included in the record at this 
point. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


TB ConTROL: THE Big PuSH AHEAD—TREATMENT IS THE TOOL 


The ultimate goal is the elimination of tuberculosis in the United States of 
America. 

The tool is modern treatment, particularly treatment with drugs. Used as a 
public health measure, drug treatment can speed up the present trend toward 
conquest of the disease. It should be so used. 

at is the major recommendation of the Arden House Conference on Tuber- 
culosis. 

The conferees made 11 other recommendations for strengthening the present 
control program. The recommendations dealt with such varied matters as re- 
search, finances, and performance standards. 
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It is hoped that all persons interested in public health will study the recom- 
mendations and consider applying them in their own situations. The challenge 
presented by the recommendations promises to be the greatest stimulus in recent 
years to the continuing fight against TB. 

Most inspiring is the conclusion arrived at by the Arden House conferees that 
the goal can be reached if this Nation really wants to reach it. If bold and de- 
cisive action is taken, tuberculosis can be virtually wiped out in this country. 


rHE MAJOR RECOMMENDATION : TREATMENT IS THE TOOL 


The major recommendation of the Conference is a program for the widespread 
application of chemotherapy as a public health measure for the elimination of 
tuberculosis in the United States. 


Goal 


To sterilize that important part of the reservoir of tubercle bacilli that 
presently exists throughout the country in persons currently suffering from active 
tuberculous disease, whether presently known or unknown to public health au- 
thorities, and in selected persons who previously have had active disease and 
were inadequately treated. 

Technique 

Mobilize all resources for a widespread application of the scientifically demon- 
strated and medically accepted procedures of adequate chemotherapy. These in- 
clude the proper dosage of appropriate drugs or combination of drugs given con- 
tinuously over an adequate period of time—procedures that are known to destroy 
tubercle bacilli in the human body, render the patient’s disease noncommunicable 
to others, and minimize the possibility of reactivation. 

The unique aspect of this recommendation lies in its emphasis on such chemo- 
therapy primarily as a public health tuberculosis control measure (as well as for 
the benefit of the individual patient) with all of the connotations of community 
mobilization and control by public health authorities that this new concept im- 
plies. This recommendation obviously implies as well as adequate case-detection 
program. 

Without disregarding the patient's interest in treatment for the cure of his 
disease, the conference placed emphasis on protecting the community: infection 
can be prevented by eliminating active disease. 

In the past few years, much of the treatment of tuberculosis has shifted from 
official agencies to private physicians. Now that treatment at home has become 
more practical, gaps in the supervision of patients have opened. Few health 
departments or tax-supported hospitals have provided adequate home-treatment 
services and supervision. If each patient could and would obtain privately 
the competent medical, nursing, and rehabilitation care he needs, the lack of 
supervision might be unimportant. 

But home treatment is nowhere near what it should be. Too many patients 
are untreated or inadequately treated. Too many are unsupervised and even un- 
reported to health authorities; in either case, there is no one to see that treat- 
ment is kept up. Too many relapse into active disease, thus increasing in- 
fectiousness and adding to the cost to taxpayers when the patients must return 
to the hospital. As a result, many people are still being newly infected with 
tuberculosis. All this makes treatment of the disease a public health as well 
as an individual problem. 

As will be reported below, the Arden House conferees recommended that 
public health authorities assume their responsibility for seeing that all TB 
patients receive adequate treatment. 

The conferees felt that new heights in control might be reached by con- 
sidering total treatment as a public health as well as an individual measure. 
In this concept lies the one great hope of markedly reducing future infections 
by using tools currently available. 

Historical perspective 

In the many years of TB control effort, successive goals have been set, based 
on the discovery of new tools or the development of new techniques. Not only 
has each of these goals been higher than the preceding one, but each has been 
characteristically just a little higher than the people setting it could seriously 
hope to achieve. 

Thus, the early sanatorium movement set for itself the goal of isolation of 
all patients. The next goal (in the twenties) was early detection of all patients 
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by medical examinations. In the thirties the aim was to make enough tuber- 
culosis beds available for all patients. The forties saw the development of 
early detection through mass X-raying to find the cases hidden among ap- 
parently healthy populations. In the fifties, with the coming of the new drugs 
and especially isoniazid, successful treatment of every patient was projetced. 

The time is ripe, the Arden House conferees decided, for the recognition of 
drug therapy as a public health tool and for the setting of a new high goal. 
Effectiveness of treatment with isoniazid 

The conference heard a report on some of the U.S. Public Health Service and 
Veterans’ Administration studies of isoniazid in treatment. The drug, used 
alone or in combination with other drugs, offers great potentialities in TB 
control because of its low toxicity, low cost, ease of administration by mouth, 
and proved effectiveness against active disease. The Veterans’ Administration 
studies indicate that 90 percent of patients can be rendered noninfectious if 
treated properly with drugs—95 percent if the cases requiring surgery are in- 
cluded. It can be expected that very few will relapse. 
Gaps in treatment 


Is modern treatment being used as fully as possible? In a few areas of 
the country perhaps it is. It was agreed by the Arden House conferees, for ex- 
ample, that almost all hospitals are giving their tuberculosis patients the best 
treatment available. Many communities, both rural and urban, are using every 
practical method to discover people with TB early in the course of their disease, 
to provide treatment and other assistance for all who need it, and to keep a 
watchful eye on former patients. 

But there are many, many gaps. For example, former patients whose disease 
was made inactive by the old methods—but who are not necessarily freed of in- 
fection with TB germs—are neglected in many case-finding efforts. Efficient 
case registers, which would help keep such patients under supervision, do not 
exist in many places. It seems to be a common practice to drop from super- 
vision after only 2 or 3 years former patients and the contacts of active cases— 
another high risk group—whom we have succeeded in finding. 

Failures to report cases of the disease to health departments cause another 
gap. So do the inevitable failures in our present case-finding programs. 

A great number of patients are leaving hospitals against medical advice— 
as many as 40 percent in some places. And up to half of the admissions to 
hospitals are readmissions. Not all these persons can be classed as relapses, 
since many of them did not receive full treatment the first time, but the re- 
admission rate reflects recent failures in treatment. Treatment failures both 
past and present are leading to an accumulation of patients with effects of the 
disease that can be corrected only with great difficulty, if at all. 

Almost all TB patients who successfully begin their treatment in a hospital 
are expected to continue to take their drugs after returning home. In ideal 
situations these patients continue as outpatients at hospitals, clinies, or with 
private physicians, but the shift toward outpatient care has caught many com- 
munities without adequate facilities. In general, there has been no sign of 
increase in health department budgets corresponding to the decrease in hospital 
beds. 

The 1955 studies of nonhospitalized patients by the Public Health Service 
confirmed by later experience—gave striking evidence of the gaps in home treat- 
ment. Of people with TB whom health authorities know to need supervision, 
45 percent were not hospitalized. Of these, 72 percent had actice disease, often 
advanced; a great many had left the hospital against medical advice. One- 
sixth of the nonhospitalized patients who needed medical supervision were not 
vetting it. Even of those who were, almost half were unknown quantities with 
regard to bacteriological status, that is, their present infectiousness. And 40 
percent had had neither drugs nor rest prescribed for them. 

Why the gaps 

There are chronic shortages of trained people, particularly nurses, in hos- 
pitals, health departments, and other agencies. There is a short supply of agen- 
cies to provide for the social and rehabilitation needs of TB patients and a 
Shortage of personnel in those agencies that do exist. 

A local physician, treating a tuberculous patient at home, is unable by him- 
self to provide all aspects of care needed by the TB patient and his family. 
Furthermore, professional ethics prohibit him from insisting that a patient re- 
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main under his treatment for the long time that may be necessary—or even that 
the patient come to him in the first place. 

Many people are simply hard to get and keep under treatment. Superstitions, 
low educational level, and many other factors may inhibit their full participa- 
tion. The shift from hospital to home care has in some ways increased the 
cost of medical care for the individual patient. 

Drug therapy is the heart of modern treatment but much more is needed, 
Social service for the patient, education in how to take care of himself, occupa- 
tional adjustment and retraining, and all the other elements of rehabilitation 
are recognized as important to the patient’s cure. These elements have suffered 
as treatment has shifted to the home. What’s more, the very success of treat- 
ment makes the problem more complex because there are so many patients and 
ex-patients still alive and in need of continuing medical supervision. In past 
years they would have been dead. 

Most serious, perhaps, is the gap caused by the premature optimism about and 
lessened interest in tuberculosis in many communities, the general feeling in 
these communities that health departments and others need not concern them- 
selves with this disease, and the slackening of efforts against it as a result. 


Infection among youth 

One other important factor entered into the Arden House discussion of the 
major recommendation—TB among young people. 

We are accustomed to thinking of the “reservoirs of infection” as being chiefly 
among older people, and this is no doubt true in terms of rates. Some 36 million 
Americans are probably infected at this moment, and perhaps two-thirds of them 
are over 45. But half the newly reported active cases of TB are in people under 
45. Furthermore, the Public Health Service estimates that there are 2.2 million 
persons under 25 who are infected. This is striking because some of these young 
people will break down with active TB and will be the source for new infections 
far into the future. 

What’s more, we do not know the source of many of these infections of young 
people. It has often been stated that the great reservoir of disease is among 
alcoholics, skid row habitues, jail inmates, and the like, but do young people in 
general come in contact with such sources? If family or school contacts are the 
sources, another gap in the detection and treatment of infectious TB becomes 
obvious. 

If the infection of young people can be stopped the conferees said, tuberculosis 
can be eliminated relatively soon. 


Other factors 

There are other elements that must go into the “big push.’’ We must make 
an intensive effort to find the infected and those with active disease; this is 
primary. In addition we must decide who among the active, inactive, and in- 
fected should be treated. We must set up an ideal regimen of therapy, to in- 
clude isoniazid and other drugs. We must assign responsibility to the agencies 
and individuals involved, including health departments and private practitioners, 
and see that help and guidance are available to these forces where they are 
needed. The programs must be financed. 

We already have achieved the virtual elimination of TB infection in small 
areas, one of the conferees pointed out—in many families in certain neighbor- 
hoods, in close to whole counties in a few places. Why cannot we extend these 
areas until they coalesce and eventually cover the whole Nation? Another 
conferee warned that opportunities such as we now have in TB control do not 
come often nor last indefinitely. In some other parts of the world, for instance, 
it would be ridiculous to talk at this time of “virtual elimination of tuberculosis,” 
and the widespread use of drug therapy in such areas may produce large num- 
bers of drug-resistant strains of TB bacilli. The moment may pass when the 
drugs we have are effective as weapons in an all-out assault on the disease. 
Drug-resistant strains may appear or be brought into the country, without the 
discovery of new drugs to fight them. 

The time is ripe now. 


INSURE ADEQUATE TREATMENT 


The conference recommended assumption by State and local public health 
authorities of their responsibility for insuring adequate treatment and reha- 
bilitation of all patients with tuberculosis. Regardless of the place of treatment 
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of the patient, the attending physician should have available to him expert 
consultation in the fields of both medical sciences and the social services, which 
should be integrated in such a manner as to provide continuity of care until 
the patient is restored to maximum possible productivity. 

The 11 secondary recommendations adopted by the conference were not in- 
tended merely as supports for the major one. Each was framed to fill an im- 
portant gap in the present program. Each was seen as worthy of the attention 
of people concerned with TB control, regardless of the fate of the other recom- 
mendations. Nor were the 11 assigned any order or priority. But in this first 
one (as arbitrarily listed here) the conferees put their finger on some of the ele- 
ments essential for the success of the major recommendation—essential, that is, 
tc insure adequate treatment of tuberculosis. 

First, the conferees recognized the basic responsibility of public heath author- 
ities in insuring availability of treatment services. 

Whether hospitalization or home care is used in the management of a TB 
patient, the results will be good if medical care and other services are adequate 
and if the patient is properly supervised. In a small but carefully controlled 
study in India, it was found that patients on closely supervised home care com- 
pared well in results with hospitalized patients at the end of the first study year. 

The conference made no effort to set up standards for treatment, medical or 
otherwise, preferring to leave that to such bodies as the American Trudeau 
Society. Yet, although it is desirable for a patient to spend an initial period 
in a hospital, the trend is toward shortened hospital stays. Patients are now 
often discharged at a less stabilized stage than formerly, upon the assumption 
that they will continue to receive adequate drug therapy at home, perhaps for 
a long time. Private treatment at home is being encouraged by the growth of 
health insurance. 

As reported in the PHS study mentioned under the major recommendation, 
one third of those nonhospitalized patients still under medical supervision re- 
ceived their care from health department clinics, one third from private physi- 
cians, and the rest from other sources. But some patients have come out of the 
hospital to find that the local health department has no facilities for caring 
for them. Patients have been lost to supervision even earlier because health 
departments accept the task of case finding but not that of seeing that patients 
are adequately treated when found. These are some of the weaknesses it is the 
responsibility of the health department to correct. 

Second, the Arden House conferees highlighted the need to give expert help 
on medical and social problems to physicians, who may be facing an unaccus- 
tomed task in caring for a tuberculosis patient. Physicians are interested in 
their respiratory disease cases, which make up a large part of their practice, 
but they may know relatively little about the particular one called tuberculosis. 
The private doctor is destined to play a large role in TB treatment in the future 
and he will need help and support to satisfy the medical, social, educational, and 
economic needs of the patients. 

Third, great stress in the conference discussion was laid on the words “con- 
tinuity of care.” Lack of such continuity, many conferees felt, was a principal 
reason for infections becoming active disease, for the continuing need to provide 
expensive hospital care, and for the continued spead of new infections. 

The TB patient, especially at home, rarely has any one person or agency from 
whom he can obtain answers to the multitude of questions that beset him. What 
will the disease do to his livelihood and his future? Who will take care of his 
family? Who will pay for drugs and treatment services? These emotionally 
charged problems can mean patients lost from treatment. The threatening 
shadows of such problems make many people who have TB evade even the 
efforts of others who are anxious to find and help them. 

Services to solve the patient’s problems may be unused. Medical care is pri- 
mary, but there may also be need for psvchiatrie care, family counseling, educa- 
tion, and a dozen other things. Even when help is available from agencies in 
the community, often it is not applied to the patient because there is no one to 
guide him to the appropriate agency. 

Some one professional worker in each patient’s situation should have this 
responsibility. Who it is can be decided locally. Nurses and social workers 
traditionally are the best fitted, each with special qualifications for the task. 
Social workers have training in handling nonmedical problems, but are often 
unavailable. Nurses are more likely to be available. and a nurse is generally 
the professional in closest touch with the patient. But whoever it is who is 
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faced with the responsibility, the persons often tinds herself pushed into the job 
of coordinating services for a patient without full preparation, backing, or 
facilities for carrying it out. 

As important as coordination of services for each patient and his family is 
coordination among the agencies offering the services. This is easy to talk 
about, hard to do. Honest agreement to cooperate often breaks down when the 
realities of specific needs run into the rigidities of agency programs and budgets; 
then there is “pull and tear’ among agencies, as one conferee put it. Coordi- 
nating councils of various kinds have been tried but often fail. Yet some way 
to achieve coordination must be found. 

Even worse than failure of agencies to concern themselves with the patient's 
total needs is deliberate disregard of such needs. For example, there is the 
“feudal attitude,” as one conferee described it, that cuts a patient off from 
treatment entirely because he has left a hospital against advice; the refusal of 
welfare agencies to help a patient and his family because he is not “permanently 
and totally disabled’ or because he is not a “legal resident’; the Alice-in- 
Wonderland situation where the hospitals and the health department in a 
community are completely separate, so that a doctor may find it impossible 
even to get a patient’s X-rays transferred from one agency to another. Then 
there is the fact that TB hospitals are often far apart, both physically and 
organizationally, from other agencies. 

The conferees agreed that a coordinated agency program must begin with 
close cooperation between the voluntary TB agencies and the official agencies. 
Since medical treatment and its public health aspects are paramount and the 
laws concerned with communicable disease control so specify, the health 
department should and does have the chief responsibility, both locally and 
statewide, for TB control. Each State health department should be the focus 
of a coordinated program within its state. The U.S. Public Health Service must 
be prepared to guide and help the States. 

What is being done in all these respects, locally and in States? What are 
adequate standards for patient care? What statewide plans can be made? How 
can Federal grants best be allocated? These questions are probably the kind 
with which the U.S. Public Health Service can approach this problem. The 
TB associations should take the leadership in seeking adequate answers and 
should support and encourage health officials on all levels. A conferee referred 
to the desirable principles stated in the article “Relationships between Public 
and Voluntary Health and Welfare Agencies—Philosophy and Principles,” 
American Journal of Public Health of the American Publie Health Association 
(vol. 49, No. 10 pp. 1307-1312, October 1959). 


CONCENTRATE OUR RESOURCES 


The conference recommended concentration of the tuberculosis control pro- 
gram on those segments of the population with the greatest tuberculosis problem. 
This would include reexamination of tuberculosis control grants to States by 
the Federal Government in recognition of the fact that there are strongholds of 
tuberculosis in the country that are in need of extra resources. 

To win legislative and financial support. public health workers must offer not 
only a conerete program but also evidence that the funds already available are 
being wisely used. Sometimes it is not possible to gain new funds; then the 
most efficient use of existing resources becomes more important than ever. 

Concentration of resources does not apply to funds alone. People are re 
sources, especially trained people such as doctors, nurses, social workers, and 
rehabilitation workers. In the fast-changing world of TB control, we must not 
lose such valuable assets as the experienced staff of a Closing sanatorium. The 
staff can often be transferred—to an outpatient clinic, for example. 

Concentrating resources means finding and attacking tuberculosis where it 
thrives most vigorously. One Arden House conferee drew the analogy of the 
conquest of the island of Okinawa by American forves during World War II. 
Even after the island was overrun by our troops and nominally won, there re- 
mained many pockets of resistance that had to be overcome one by one. 

Geographic studies of morbidity (illness) and mortality (deaths) show how 
tuberculosis has retreated into strongholds. By such studies, by selective case- 
finding practices. and by other means. we are already doing a great deal to pin- 
point our efforts. Further concentration of our resources requires better record- 
keeping, still more and better selective case finding, better medical care coupled 
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with improvement in the social factors of treatment, and other items covered 
in later recommendations. 

Control in the future will not be easier than in the past. On the contrary. 
When TB was at a high level, any effort against it could be considered fruitful. 
Now, the target is getting smaller and more difficult to hit. Much more care is 
required to show progress. The ingredients of success are more complicated ; 
mistakes and wasted motion ure easier. 

The conference recognized that, in view of the responsibility in this field of 
the Federal agency, the U.S. Public Health Service, the first step might well be 
the better distribution of Federal grants to States. This will probably mean 
the provision of additional special project grants to States with special TB 
problems. 

ESTABLISH INTERMEDIATE GOALS 


The conference recommended establishment of intermediate goals, en route 
tu the elimination of tuberculosis, together with corresponding suggested pro- 
gram priorities and performance standards. Such national goals and corre- 
sponding performance standards should be established as soon as possible by 
the joint staffs of the National Tuberculosis Association and the U.S. Public 
Health Service, following whatever consultation with other individuals and 
groups seems indicated. 

At the same time the conference recommended that each State health depart- 
ment, during 1960, formulate its own intermediate tuberculosis control goals, 
with corresponding program priorities and performance standards, in accord- 
ance With a suggested outline to be prepared by the U.S. Public Health Service 
in cooperation with the National Tuberculosis Association. In formulating 
such goals and standards, the State health department should consult with its 
State tuberculosis association to develop a unified joint program of tuberculosis 
control for that State, taking into consideration the needs, extent of the problem, 
and resources of the various areas within the State. These State program blue- 
prints should be made available to the U.S. Public Health Service and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association to assist them in maintaining realistic national 
goals and standards. 

All such goals, program priorities, and performance standards should be re- 
viewed and revised periodically to take cognizance of changing conditions and 
new knowledge. 

In this recommendation, asking for the establishment of intermediate goals, 
the Arden House conferees pinned down some specific needs. They called for 
definite actions by the Federal, State, and voluntary agencies—the U.S. Public 
Health Service, State health departments, and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and its affiliates. On one point they even set a deadline, the end of the 
year 1960. 

The conferees gave recognition to the National Conference of Tuberculosis 
Workers for its initiative in bringing up the subject of intermediate goals. One 
of the PHS staff members reported that a quick test had been made of the NCTW 
standards by applying one of them to the State of Iowa. The test demonstrated 
the difficulty of an attempt to establish standards on a numerical basis. The 
NCTW standard tested was a suggestion that a “surveillance level” in TB con- 
trol could be attained if the status of the disease was maintained for 5 years at 
below 2 deaths per 100,000 and 10 new active cases per 100,000. The NCTW 
figures were adjusted to 15 instead of 10 new active cases per 100,000. Even so, 
it was found that only 24 percent, less than one-third, of the counties in Iowa 
now meet the standard. These counties represent one-sixth of Iowa’s population. 

The conferees wished to avoid hampering the thinking and actions of people 
in the TB control field with hastily considered program details. They recognized 
that the establishment of intermediate goals, priorities, and program standards 
is the imperative first step in starting the “big push” and suggested that it be 
done immediately. 

This recommendation is the Arden House Conference’s call for action—now, 
at once, in 1960. 

EVALUATE DETECTION PROGRAMS 


The conference recommended periodic evaluation on a statewide basis of tuber- 
culosis detection programs, with adjustment of such programs accordingly, so 
as to obtain maximum results from the funds available. The U.S. Public Health 
Service should provide assistance in such a study to any State that does not 
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have the resources to conduct its own. The U.S. Public Health Service in co- 
operation with the National Tuberculosis Association should formulate and 
make available a guide for the conduct of such statewide evaluation of tuber- 
culosis detection programs. 

Case finding—or, as the conference preferred to call it, case detection—is a 
vitally important activity that needs constant reevaluation. 

The Arden House conferees put treatment first in their major recommenda- 
tion. Nevertheless, the push to use treatment as a destroyer of the reservoir of 
infection could not get off the ground unless the people to be treated were first 
found. 

The Arden House conferees preferred to use the term “case detection” because 
many thought that the old, familiar “case finding’ has become stultified. Too 
many people think only of the use of an X-ray truck or a school tuberculin- 
testing survey as constituting a case-finding program. In the future, the con- 
ferees agreed, the discovery and handling of cases must be much broader. Better 
diagnostic followup must be a part of the concept. Methods must be evaluated 
and costs analyzed with the help of such criteria as the practicality of followup. 
Finding a skid row “suspect” is of little value if he disappears before he can 
be treated. 

Followup and methods of diagnosis must reflect the latest techniques in differ- 
ential diagnosis. Only recently have we realized how easily diseases due to 
fungus infections and atypical mycobacteria can be confused with tuberculosis. 

Identification and followup of contacts, always recognized as valuable but not 
always conscientiously carried out, now must be given the full emphasis their 
value warrants. 

A serious complication appears in the varied patterns of the disease in this 
country. There are high-incidence areas and low-incidence areas. There are 
groups that give a high yield in cases found and there are low-yield groups. The 
same applies to methods of case detection—some give high yields, some low. A 
careful appraisal of present practices must be made, taking these and other 
factors into account. 

Reporting case-finding experience, the conferee present at Arden House from 
one State agency said that contact investigations yielded the highest percentage 
of new cases. Contact investigation is now to be emphasized in case detection 
in that State. 

The reporter went on to say that his State agency has set up a continuing 
system of evaluation based upon costs. These vary, the agency found, from 
about $20 a case found by contact investigation when the original case was under 
5 years old to $5,000 a case found in school radiographic screening programs in 
that State. As a result, the State has decided, for one thing, to move up the age 
level of those to be screened by hospital X-rays to over 25; below that age any 
mass case-detection efforts are not considered by this State agency to be prac: 
tical in relation to cost. No doubt the figures would be different in other States. 

But the conferees agreed that the value of case-detection efforts should not 
be measured only in dollars and cents, nor areas of concentration determined 
only by yield. There are other values to the individual and to society when 2a 
young person rather than an old one is found and cured of TB. Even in dollar 
terms the saving is greater, although the cost of detecting the younger patient 
is higher. It may be more worthwhile to find a case in a low-yield group—such 
as a young mother on a midwestern farm—than the elderly, unmarried man 
turned up in a high-yield mental-hospital setting. Even in terms of agency 
dollars, the Veterans’ Administration has found that its case-finding efforts save 
many dollars of its own money in compensation costs. 

A new criterion might henceforth be applied to a case-detection program— 
namely, its effectiveness in cutting down the reservoir of infection. This crite 
rion would mean putting more effort into finding cases among younger age groups 
as well as among the older ones now so vigorously being sought out. 

Today’s young tuberculin positives will be the sources of new cases and 
new infection to others for many years to come. Young patients respond better 
to treatment. For these and other reasons they may warrant concentration. 

Private doctors should be enlisted in case-detection efforts to a greater extent 
than they have been. One possible though expensive step might be to furnish 
them with tuberculin-testing materials for use routinely on their patients. In 
a special program tried out by a small hospital in the South, a conferee reported, 
the doctors served by the hospital were given tuberculin for use on every patient 
who came into their offices. Positive reactors were brought to the hospital for 
free X-rays. If the reactor was found to have TB, a medical social worker was 
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involved to search out the patient’s contacts and bring them in for tests. At the 
same time the doctor was encouraged and helped with the medical aspects by 
the hospital’s specialists. The trial was fairly successful in enhancing the 
interest of private physicians in finding and treating TB. 

As is inevitable in any discussion of case detection, the subject of “reaching 
the hard to reach” was explored by the Arden House conferees. Unquestionably, 
because of difficulties in reaching them, the people who most need services are 
often the last to get them. Calling such people the hard to reach is the easy way 
out. Motives and attitudes must be taken into account; the hard to reach 
cannot be lumped under one heading. For example, racial or ethnic groups dif- 
fer widely from Skid Row habitues in motives and attitudes. 

The difficulty may be that the TB control worker—generally a “middle 
socioeconomic group” person—may have little in common with the viewpoint, 
hopes, and aspirations of the “lower socioeconomic group” people with whom he 
is trying to work. Difficult as it may be for some of us to understand, tuber- 
culosis as a problem may literally make no sense to the patient, who has plenty 
of other problems that seem to him more important to worry about. For such 
reasons, Many of our efforts with economically deprived groups may be com- 
pletely wasted. 

Uniform methods for measuring case detection and other aspects of TB control 
programs have been worked out by the U.S. Public Health Service. These are 
embodied in the “Service Statistics” document mentioned above in connection 
with the recommendation on establishing intermediate goals. Some States and 
other agencies use some of these standards. But evaluation of case-discovery 
efforts must be done continuously or at least periodically. The best place to 
start is with the States, and the agency recognized by the conference as having 
the responsibility of promoting such evaluation is the U.S. Public Health Service, 
assisted by the National Tuberculosis Association. 


REVIEW REPORTING PRACTICES 


The conference recommended periodic review by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice of reporting practices within the various States in order to promote greater 
uniformity and to permit interpretation of comparable case report data. 

Poor reporting of tuberculosis cases to health departments opens a big gap in 
TB control. The gap must be filled. The Arden House conferees saw review of 
reporting practices by the U.S. Public Health Service as a way of tackling it. 
This is to be done not just once but on a continuing basis. 

For efficient administration of TB control, the conferees agreed, the health 
officer must have prompt and accurate reports on all cases. His work is compli- 
cated by the varying definitions of a reportable case. He is further handicapped 
by late and incomplete reporting. About 5 percent of all new TB cases are 
reported first on a death certificate, and even this estimate is conservative, for 
some States do not count such deaths as cases. In fully a quarter of the deaths 
due to TB, the individuals were not reported as cases during their lifetimes. 

Another weakness is indicated by the fact that 75 percent of patients reported 
are found to have advanced disease. Long-term delays in reporting cases may 
be at least part of the reason for this fact. 

Backing up the contention that all cases, inactive as well as active, should 
be reported, one conferee pointed out the frequency with which inactive disease 
becomes active. He described the experience of his State, where any suspected 
case is subject to report. The reporter does not even have to be a doctor but 
may be a nurse, health officer, or hospital staff member. In this State, physi- 
cians may actually be the initial finders of many of the cases officially reported 
by others. They are third from the top in the numbers of cases they themselves 
report ; this is also true nationally. 

Physicians, the conferees felt, may have an unfortunate and increasing tend- 
ency to avoid reporting their TB cases. This does not necessarily mean that 
the cases are not being treated, at least for awhile. Because physicians can now 
treat their patients with drugs, they may think they are justified in keeping 
their patients off the official records even though this is illegal and may not be 
to the benefit of the patient in the long run. As a result, suspected cases found 
in X-ray surveys are sometimes lost when the information is turned over to the 
individual’s doctor. Similarly, patients X-rayed in a general hospital admission 
program may be lost when they leave the hospital before their suspected disease 
can be diagnosed and reported. 
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We may soon be at the point, another conferee remarked, when we shall 
have to insist on the reporting of any evidence of TB—even the reporting of 
positive reactors, who are only infected, not ill. 

The conference agreed that the U.S. Public Health Service has the respon- 
sibility to bring order out of the chaos of reporting practices and to promote 
uniform criteria. One State director of public health pointed out that to get 
legislative support and funds, public health agencies must have accurate and com- 
plete figures. Legislators demand proof that TB control budgets are warranted. 
If State health departments hesitate to appraise and improve their reporting 
practices, this conferee warned, their legislators either may force them to do 
it or may slash appropriations on the basis of the false TB picture presented 
by inaccurately low statistics. 


INVESTIGATE DEATHS FROM UNREPORTED TB 


The conference recommended systematic local investigation of tuberculosis 
cases first reported by death certificate to be conducted by appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the local medical community. 

The subject of this recommendation is, of course, a piece out of the same 
puzzle for which some answers are sought in the recommendations on reporting 
practices and case detection. But it was regarded by the conferees as so im- 
portant that it deserved separate handling. 

The fact that 25 percent of deaths from tuberculosis had never been reported 
as cases during the life of the victim has already been mentioned. The con- 
ferees noted that this situation was just as bad 10 years ago and has not 
improved. 

The investigations suggested by the conference can be only after-the-fact pro- 
cedures, of course. But it is hoped that pointing out to physicians their past 
failings may encourage them to do better in the future. It may even, one 
conferee thought, improve medical care as well as recordkeeping. 

It was recognized that such inquiries must be carefully organized or they 
will continue to meet with misunderstanding and opposition, as they have in 
the past. It was agreed by the conference that members of the local medical 
community are best qualified to conduct such inquires, perhaps stimulated by 
the local TB association. In one place the investigators might be a county 
medical society committee; in another, health department physicians ; in a third, 
some other group acceptable to the medical community. 


PROVIDE LABORATORY SERVICES 


The conference recommended provision of laboratory services conveniently 
available to all physicians diagnosing and treating tuberculous patients. These 
services should meet certain minimum standards, such as— 

(a) Provision for the detection by culture, and the identification, of Myco- 
bacterium tuberculosis and other strains of mycobacteria ; and 

(b) Provision for performing tests of bacterial susceptibility to the anti- 
microbial agents most commonly used in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

The conference also recommended that there be regularly recurring evaluation 
of the adequacy and accuracy of such laboratory services. 

“Very few hospital or public health laboratories are using modern methods 
now available for the diagnosis and clinical supervision of patients,” the Arden 
House conferees were told. 

Lack of money and trained personnel were mentioned as causes of this gap, 
as they are of so many others. Nevertheless, the conferees felt strongly about 
the situation and suggested various measures that might be adopted to correct 
it—such as establishing a system of certification for laboratories. A conferee 
mentioned that the evaluation system used in venereal disease—rating labora- 
tories in relation to each other—seemed to work well. The strong feeling of 
the American Trudeau Society that standards should be set—and kept high— 
was reported to the conference. 

The recommendation as it was adopted by the Arden House conferees has 
several elements, including (a) providing laboratory services, which implies 
finding the financial support for them: (b) making the services conveniently 
available to physicians, particularly private practitioners; (c) making sure that 
the laboratories meet minimum standards; and (d) evaluating the services on 
a regular basis. 
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CONTINUE USE OF BCG WHEN APPROPRIATE 


The conference recommended use of BCG according to the recommendations 
made by the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee on BCG to the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service and by the American Trudeau Society. The 
conference further recommended that there be established improved standards 
for the evaluation of activity of BCG vaccines. 

The conference reaffirmed the criteria for the use of BCG vaccine in this coun- 
try only in certain groups of the population where risk of infection is high, as set 
forth in 1957 by the Public Health Service and shortly thereafter by the Ameri- 
can Trudeau Society. It was agreed that nothing has occurred since then to 
warrant changing the recommended criteria. 

It was pointed out, however, that recommendation of even the limited use of 
BCG in this country—and its broader use in other countries—is complicated by 
the lack of standards for evaluation of the vaccine’s activity and effectiveness. 
No one has ever defined the biological characteristics that the BCG vaccine 
should have, one conferee noted. Experiments with animals have shown, for 
example, that the age of the culture used can enormously alter the effect of 
BCG vaccines in which the number of living bacilli are comparable. 

In its present form, there is no such thing as one BCG vaccine. The BCG 
vaccines used in various part of the world show wide differences in biological 
characteristics. Production problems—particularly control of the strains of 
bacteria used—are enormous. 

Our knowledge of biology is such, the conference was told, that practical 
criteria for a good vaccine could be set up, but they have not been so far. How- 
ever, the World Health Organization of the United Nations is at present working 
on the problem. 

Should the search for a better vaccine go on? It is going on, the Arden 
House conferees were told. Six groups have PHS grants for such projects. 
There is always the hope that a better vaccine will be found. One conferee 
undertook to define an ideal vaccine—low in cost, easy to use, high in the degree 
of immunity it confers, completely innocuous, and preferably usable with both 
positive reactors and those who are negative to the tuberculin test. But he 
added that, unless it was useful when given to tuberculin reactors (which BCG 
is not) and would produce greater immunity than the natural infection itself 
(a highly unlikely possibility), such a vaccine probably would be of little 
value in the United States, since at this point the great majority of new active 
cases are coming from those infected in the more or less remote past. On the 
other hand, a better TB vaccine would be very valuable in many other countries. 





EXPAND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The conference recommended intensification of research with regard to the 
social, psychological, and cultural factors that affect 

(a) Acceptance of case detection and treatment, together with continuation 
of treatment ; 

(b) Differential susceptibility of the individual to tuberculosis; and 

(c) Nature and results of treatment programs. 

This research would attempt to clarify what the social components are in 
the etiology of tuberculosis and in the program of tuberculosis control. The 
latter, in turn, would be concerned with the cultural and other social aspects 
of the population involved in the particular control program under considera- 
tion and with the social aspects of the manner in which the program is con- 
ducted (for example, how it deals with the so-called recalcitrant patient.) 

A strong feeling was manifest among the Arden House conferees that the 
social, psychological, and economic aspects of tuberculosis are sometimes too 
drastically subordinated to the medical. To make complete and effective the 
“big push” drive for drug treatment of all possible cases, the conferees em- 
phatically recommended successful handling of the nonmedical problems of the 
patient as well. A vast amount of research is needed: the social angles have 
heen something of a stepchild in the distribution of research funds and talent 
in the past. In the recommendation itself, the conference described several 
dark places into which the social researchers should be encouraged to throw 
some light—such as factors affecting cooperation in case detection and accept- 
ance of recommended treatment. 

In discussing other possibilities, the conferees touched upon a number of 
specific problems being investigated or considered for investigation, particularly 
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the very interesting studies of the effect of nutrition on TB infection and dis- 
ease now going on at the Rockefeller Institute. As one example of the many 
questions that can grow out of such research, a conferee asked: “Is there a pos- 
sibility that TB can be prevented by giving a capsule of the essential nutri- 
tional elements in some regular way to people who are positive tuberculin re 
actors or who are unavoidably exposed to infection?’ If so, this might mean 
another potential shortcut to the elimination of the disease. The answer given 
was cautious—more animal research is needed, followed by careful field trials 
with humans—but the question was not considered idiotic. 

Again and again, in referring to social problems needing research, the ques- 
tion was brought up, as it is in TB control circles everywhere: “Who are the 
hard to reach and how do we reach them?” 

One conferee summed up: “If we are going to improve services to the patient 
as a part of the drive to improve treatment as a whole, there must be investiga- 


tion of the social factors.” 
FIND A NEW SKIN TEST 


The conference recommended intensification of research for a simple and ac- 
curate tuberculin test that can be applied and read by nonmedical personnel. 

The Arden House conference suggested a new tool to be forged by research: a 
new, simpler test to uncover TB infections. Some of the conferees thought that 
if the “big push” program is to mean anything—if we are to succeed in giving 
adequate treatment to TB patients more extensively than we already are—then 
case detection must be greatly stepped up. And only a more convenient yet still 
accurate skin test can make that possible. 

The Mantoux test is efficient, reliable, and the skin test of expert choice; the 
conferees did not wish to imply otherwise. But its great drawback is that it in- 
volves a needle, which presents an emotional problem to many people and, more 
importantly, makes it necessary for a physician or nurse to give the test and 
read it. The Arden House conferees envisioned, instead, a test that would be 
so simple, inexpensive, and easily applied that it might be used in great numbers 
without a physician or nurse present. The Heaf test has some advantages but 
does not meet the major requirements. 

If the test could be handled entirely by teachers, for example, it would greatly 
reduce the cost of school testing programs. It might even be used as a universal 
annual checkup device, as has been done—or recommended, at least—with chest 
X-rays for adults. Looking rather far into the future, we can see that such a test 
might even bring nearer the day when all positive reactors will be treated with 
some form of preventive. 

But the great hope of a quick and easy test is that it would make it possible 
to identify people who have become positive soon after they have been infected, 
to track down the source of infection without delay, and to get the source under 
treatment before he infects still others. 

The present patch test, it was agreed, is inadequate on many grounds, par- 
ticularly reliability. There is no definite prospect of a test better than the Man- 
toux, but the conference decided it was reasonable to believe one could be de 
veloped. There is certainly no technical reason against the possibility of such 


a test. 
CONTINUE ISONIAZID STUDIES 


The conference recommended recognition of the importance and potential sig- 
nificance of the current isoniazid prophylaxis field study of the tuberculosis pro- 
gram of the U.S. Public Health Service. The conference recommended that ade- 
quate appropriations be continued by Congress for support until completion of 
this study, which may provide a significant shortcut to elimination of tuberculosis 
in this country. 

The filed study of isoniazid prophylaxis being conducted by the Public Health 
Service and partly supported by the NTA received a great deal of attention from 
the Arden House conferees. Since the study is not completed, no recommenda- 
tions for widespread prophylactic programs were possible, based on the findings. 

The study is in two parts. In the first, isoniazid was given to children with 
primary TB in an effort to find out if it would prevent complications. The chil- 
dren involved number 2,750, of whom for 1 year about half received isoniazid and 
the other half received an innocuous pill—a placebo. There was 27 complica- 
tions in the first year among the placebo-receiving children, two among those 
on the drug. After the first year they received no medication but continued 
under observation. In the next year, eight of the placebo children turned up with 
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complications compared with three of the isoniazid youngsters. The study is 
now in its fourth year. 

Some the conferees acquainted with the study thought that one major infer- 
ence could be drawn from it. There could be no doubt, they said, that all 
children under 1 year of age with positive tuberculin test reactions should be 
considered as having primary TB and should be put on isoniazid for a year to 
forestall the terrible possibility of tuberculosis meningitis or miliary tuberculosis. 
This is now generally recommended. One speaker said it ought to be considered 
malpractice for a doctor to fail to do this. 

The study also has demonstrated that children up to 4 years old should re- 
ceive treatment if their X-rays show any lung abnormalities. Other conferees 
suggested that those entering puberty who have a strong reaction to tuberculin— 
a group long known to be in serious danger of active TB—should perhaps be 
treated in the same way. 

Some other inferences may also be drawn, the conferees were told. For in- 
stance, most complications seem to occur in the first 12 months, and it can be 
hoped that a year of drug taking will prevent them entirely—not merely post- 
pone them. The effect seems to last even into the third year, and there is hope 
that it will go on indefinitely. 

The second part of the study involves some 60,000 persons under observation 
in 79 communities and a number of institutions of the United States (including 
Alaska and Puerto Rico). In these communities when a case is discovered, all 
contacts are tuberculin-tested and X-rayed. Those with active disease, although 
treated, are eliminated from the study. The rest, both positives and negatives, 
are given isoniazid or a placebo. Even the doctor handling the case does not 
know which the patient is getting. 

It is too soon to draw any conclusions from this study. Will isoniazid prevent 
infection? Will it prevent active disease in tuberculin-positive adults? It 
seems likely that it is effective while given. How long the prophylactic effect 
will last after drug-taking has stopped—which is the crux of the research—re- 
mains to be seen. 

It is hoped that isoniazid prophylaxis may prove useful fn some hizh-risk 
groups. An encouraging point is that the drug’s toxicity is very low; only 3.2 
percent of the subjects had to stop taking it because of uncomfortable side effects. 
Interestingly enough, almost as many—2.5 percent—of the placebo group felt they 
had to give up their pills, innocuous though they were. 

Can people be persuaded to take pills daily for a whole year? Seventy-five per- 
cent of the children in the study did take them. Of course, they had primary TB, 
and their parents were very anxious to give them treatment. A conferee re- 
marked that people who are hard to reach in mass surveys will probably also be 
difficult to persuade to take pills. Among the people of Puerto Rico, where tuber- 
culosis is rampant and fear of it great, cooperation with the study has been very 
good—with close supervision and careful education. In Alaska, villagers have 
taken their pills regularly at home for prolonged periods with remarkable fidelity. 

In any event, the study certainly must be supported and continued as the best 
possibility for a major breakthrough in TB control in this country. 


COST OF FINDING CASES 


Dr. Yracer. The second part of this program is not a new pro- 
gram, but it is something we are emphasizing at this time, and we 
must emphasize it even more. 

It seems rather obvious to me, sir, that if the incidence of tuber- 
culosis diminishes and if, in examining 1,000 people, I can find fewer 
cases this year than I did last year, that it is going to cost me more 
to find them. I am going to have to look twice as hard to find the 
cases. That is exactly what is happening. 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


We are using three methods of control at this time to do that: 
The first is the examination of household contacts. To show you 
how difficult this procedure is, we have had recently in our hospital 
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. 16-year-old girl who was exposed to her mother in 1949, who was 
examined annually for several years, and then skipped for 3 years, 
until 1958, when she, being totally without symptoms, found by 
routine X-ray she had active tuberculosis, and had to be hospitalized. 

In other words, we cannot examine them once, but must have the 
control mechanism so set up that we can offer continual examination. 

Senator Hitt. You do that now with your outpatient clinic, is that 
right ¢ 

Dr. Yracrer. Yes, sir. 

The second activity at the clinic is to act as a diagnostic and con- 
sultation center for the general practitioners and internists in our 
community. Every physician is encouraged to send to us patients 
who, for any reason, are thought to have tuberculosis. This is ob- 
viously our best method of finding cases, because in such individuals, 
probably 1 out of every 100 to 200 indiv iduals referred to us actually 
have active disease. This is the highest yield of any groups, but it is 
not a cheap case finding method. “It is ‘one that is difficult, because 
where, 20 years ago, most of the people with chronic pulmonary 
disease actually had tuberculosis, today that is no longer true. 

I am seeing more cases with cancer of the lung or lung tumors, 
with various other types of pulmonary diseases in my clinic than 
tuberculosis, so it is a very valuable wide service. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


Senator Hiiu. The National Tuberculosis is extending its field of 
interest into respiratory diseases, is that not true? 

Dr. Yeacer. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Hin. I think that is very fine. We not only have a fright- 
ful death toll from these diseases but I think also we have the greatest 
productivity loss from these diseases than from any other ‘disease, 
do we not ¢ 

Dr. Yeacer. In one of our upstate counties, the department of wel- 
fare told me they had six times as many children getting “aid to 
dependent children,” because the parent in the family had a chronic 
nontuberculosis respiratory disease, six times more from these than 
they had from tuberculosis, this shows its extent from the welfare 
aspect alone, because these patients do not die, at least do not die as 
rapidly, and they are very definitely a cost to all of us. 


COMMUNITY SURVEYS 


Now, as to our third method, we have tried to find more cases of 
tuberculosis by so-called community surveys of apparently healthy 
individuals. In this group we find we must make an almost total redi- 
rection of what we have been doing. 

We find, for example, in surveys of a community such as high 
school students and young aduts, we may have to X-ray 10,000 to 
find one active case. We are therefore no longer going to pursue 
this method, but what we will do is to X-ray those segments of the 
population where we know we will find tuberculosis. These ine slude 
the older-age male, persons of low economic status, those working in 
the basic industries, particularly those exposed to silica and other 
unfavorable industrial circumstances. Those we must continue to do. 
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TUBERCULIN TEST 


Now a fourth activity we are going to be doing more and more of 
in the future is to give increasing emphasis to the tuberculin test. 
This is also a difficult health program to establish and operate, but it 
is one we must do because we know studies have shown that the ma- 
jor ity of the cases of tuberculosis that are going to develop in the next 
5 or 10 years will appear in those people who have alre: ady today been 
infected but in whom the infection shows up later. 

Senator Hitt, In other words, they are infected, but do not know 
it, but the more we subject them to these tests, the more you will find 
those infections; is that not right? 

Dr. Yracer. That is correct. If our present indications are cor- 
rect, it is probable that even in that group we can prevent the progres- 
sion of the disease by treating selected groups of individuals, partic- 
ularly those in the very young age group, the adolescent group, and 
those person who we know have just been exposed such as people who 
are in close contact with the disease. 

Just recently we had a father who came in, who 1 year ago had no 
disease, and now has active disease with a highly positive sputum, 
and three members of his family are infected. 

We simply put these three persons on drugs alone, at home, allow- 
ing them to continue their normal activities, ,and that will solve that 
problem. 

Senator Hii. Well, tuberculosis is still about the most contagious 
latent disease we have, Is it not ¢ 

Dr. Yeacer. Yes. That is all I wanted to say, sir. I simply wanted 
to point out to you again that the funds that we are requesting are 
these: that the Federal tuberculosis grants to States be no less than 
that appropriated for the present year, and that is, $4 million. It 
appears to us that if we cut down on the amount of money that we are 
appropriating which is limited to casefinding and prevention, which 
your committee has so wisely done, if we do that, this might in turn 
be followed by the States, and basically this cannot be allowed to 
happen. This is the one phase of tuberculosis control that must be 
expanded in the future, if we wish to keep the disease under control. 

Sen: — Hiri. Now all you are asking is that we continue to make 
grants for the programs which you have outlined, in the same amount 
as this fiscal year—S4 million—is that right ? 

Dr. Yeacer. That is exactly correct, Senator. 

Senator Hint. Senator Monroney, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Monroney. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. We certainly want to thank you for your statement. 
Ina ver v few words vou m: ade a ver y strong statement. 

Dr. Yeager. Thank you, sir, for allowing me to appear. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Senator Hitt. Senator Hayden, chairman of this committee, has 
received a letter from Senator Case of New Jersey forwarding a 
letter to him from Dr. Roscoe P. Kandle, commissioner of health ‘for 
New Jersey, urging an increase in the budget for tuberculosis control. 
These letters will be included at oa point in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1960. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: Enclosed is a copy of the letter received from Dr, 
Roscoe P. Kandle, New Jersey State commissioner of health, in reference toa 
possible reduction of Federal funds for tuberculosis control. 

I have advised Dr. Kandle that I have referred a copy of his letter to you for 
whatever consideration by your committee you deem appropriate. 

Sincerely, 
CuirFrorpD P. CASE, U.S. Senator. — | 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, I 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, } 

Trenton, February 15, 1960. ' 

SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CASE, ( 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 1 
DEAR SENATOR CASE: Governor Meyner has authorized me to bring directly to 


your attention the issue of a possible reduction of Federal funds for tuberculosis : 
control. " 

The President’s budget recently released to the Congress contains a recom- I 
mendation which, if approved, will result in a reduction of $1 million for , 


tuberculosis control. As such a reduction will have serious effects in New 
Jersey’s tubuculosis control program, the following data is cutlined for your 


information. d 

Federal allocation of tuberculosis funds for New Jersey for fiscal t 

1959-60__________ a ka tale ae $109, 300 p 
Proposed Federal allocation for 1960-61______._--__-__----_-_____- . 82,000 

a W 

Redactionof fdnds to New. dereey si... 140 2... oe ns 27, 309 t] 

A similar reduction was recommended for this fiscal year. However, after s 
considerable pressures the reduction was recovered. if 

These funds reach New Jersey as specific grant-in-aid through the Public fi 
Health Service, in the budget of the Department of Health, Education, and a 
Welfare. New Jersey counts heavily on these funds for its central, key, pivotal : 
control program. Whereas tuberculosis control was carried out in and by the ti 
sanatoria, it is increasingly requiring close, skilled epidemtological control. 

This is one of the instances, too, in which New Jersey gets back a significant a 
share of Federal grant-in-aid funds. More importantly an all-out effort to 
eradicate tuberculosis now demonstrably will overcome a previous heavy drain 

for a fully tax-supported disease treatment and control. 

Tuberculosis remains the major, most costly, communicable disease for the 
State, the counties, and the public. An all-out sustained effort to eradicate 
tuberculosis is imperative. In spite of the lack of State funds this activity has 
advanced control and prevention of the spread of this disease. This program fr 
has been successful from the standpoint of socioeconomic and public health th 
advances. This is evidenced by— to 

(a) sharp diminishing of death rates without corresponding decline in 
the number of active tuberculosis cases ; 
(b) treatment of this disease in the community rather than in hosiptal; 
and 
(c) increased treatment by general practitioners. He 
Sincerely, Se 
Roscoe P. KANDLgE, M.D., ‘ 
State Commissioner of Health. aa 
TUBERCULOSIS PROGRAM ) " 
Senator Hitz. Senator Pastore, a member of this committee, has} Se 


vis 


received a letter from the Rhode Island Tuberculosis & Health Asso-} 5. 
ciation, signed by Mr. Harry L. Gardner, president, requesting that} 
the appropriation for tuberculosis control be increased to $4 million} Co 
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for the grant program. Mr. Gardner’s letter will be included at this 
yoint in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


RHODE IsLAND TUBERCULOSIS & HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Providence, RJ., April 1, 1900. 
Hon. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
Se nate Ofice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: Once again we are contacting you, as we have in 
the past, in your capacity as a member of the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The budget for tuberculosis grants to States for 1961 as presented by the 
President was $3 million. We were gratified to learn that the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee recommended an incerase to $3,500,000 which, however, 
is still $500,000 less than the $4 million appropriated for fiscal 1960. Engaged as 
we are in the prevention and control of tuberculosis, we beg you to urge your 
colleagues to increase the grants to States so it will match the $4 million budgeted 
for 1960. 

The moment when gains are being made against this disease is surely not 
the moment to relax our efforts. Indeed, we should maintain and intensify 
our attack until tuberculosis is controlled or eliminated as a major public health 
problem. This goal is a realistic one according to eminent scientists and physi- 
cians who met recently at a conference jointly sponsored by the Public Health 
Service and the National Tuberculosis Association. 

There are many TB programs and services in Rhode Island, as in the rest 
of the Nation, dependent on tax dollars. At a time when the State health 
department is cosponsoring with our association the newly launched school 
tuberculin testing program, the reduced appropriation might endanger the 
project and curtail other areas of the State’s TB control work. 

Based on the recent study of the nonhospitalized TB patient in Rhode Island, 
we envision the need for more money, not less, to provide needed services for 
the tuberculous. 

In this, Rhode Island is not alone, for, as Doctor Burney testified recently, 
if this disease is to be licked throughout America, we need more intensive case 
finding and we must get every known patient under treatment. We must also 
make drugs available to all in need of them, 

We know you have worked successfully for adequate tuberculosis appropria- 
tions in the past and hope you will do so again this year. 

Let us, in closing, again commend you on excellent service to our Nation 
and wish you further success. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry L. GarpNer, President. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL PROGRAM 


Senator Hin. Senator Smathers has received a communication 
from the Dade County, Fla., Tuberculosis Association urging that 
the grant provision of the tuberculosis control program be ine reased 
to S4 million. This letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DADE CouNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
Miami, Fla., April 18, 1960. 
Hon. Senator GrorcGeE SMATHERS, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C. 


Your Honor: The members of the board of directors, Dade County Tuber- 
culosis Association, wish to make known to you their interest in the 1961 ap- 
propriations for tuberculosis grants to the States. 

We have been informed by the National Tuberculosis Association that the 
Senate subcommittee is now considering the request to Congress by President 
Eisenhower, January 18, for the support of the tuberculosis program in the 
fiscal year, July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961. 

The National Tuberculosis Association and the board members of the Dade 
County Tuberculosis Association believe that $4 million is a minimum amount 
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for Federal Government allowance to States for the control of a contagious 
disease of such dimensions as tuberculosis. 

The local association has concluded that if tuberculosis control activities in 
State and local health departments are not to suffer, a minimum of $4 million 
is needed for grants to States. 

If the amount for grants is not sustained at its present level, the anticipated 
decrease in allocation for Florida in 1961 would be $20,500. 

The Dade County Tuberculosis Association board members urge you to for- 
ward their views to members of the Senate subcommittee, that the appropria- 
tions for the 1961 tuberculosis program be in the amount of $6,452,000, of which 
$4 million will be available for Federal grants to the States for tuberculosis 
control. 

We will appreciate your attention and consideration of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
SARA MACNAMARA, Hrecutive Director 
(For board of directors, Dade County Tuberculosis Association). 


LETTER FROM SENATOR JORDAN 


Senator Hitn. Senator Jordan of North Carolina has written the 
committee urging that it approve an increase in the appropriation for 
tuberculosis grants to $4 million, which is $1 million over the esti- 
mate and $500,000 over the amount allowed by the House. Senator 
Jordan’s letter will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hi11, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Lister: The State Health Director of North Carolina, the board of 
directors of the North Carolina Tuberculosis Association, the county tuberculosis 
associations, and many interested citizens are very much concerned about the 
cut in funds for the “grants to States” category of the tuberculosis program of 
the Public Health Services, which the administration recommended. 

As you know, the administration requested that this fund be reduced from 
the 1960 level of $4 to $3 million for the fiscal year of 1961. 

Five hundred thousand dollars was restored in the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which passed the House, 
and I am very hopeful that the Senate will restore the other $500,000, bringing 
this grant up to the 1960 level of $4 million. 

Tuberculosis is still a serious problem in the State of North Carolina and in 
the entire South, and I shall appreciate everything you may do to see that $4 
million is recommended by your committee and is approved by the Senate for 
the tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service. 

With all best regards, 

Sincerely, 
B. EVERETT JorpDAN, U.S. Senate. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Senator Him. Senator Morse has referred a letter addressed to him 
by Mr. Kenneth C, Ross, executive secretary of the Oregon Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, urging an increase in the appropria- 
tion for tuberculosis control. These letters will be included at this 
point in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 13, 1960. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 

DEAR SENATOR: The Oregon Tuberculosis and Health Association has written 
to me of its concern over the administration’s cut in funds for tuberculosis 
control. You will recall that I wrote you about this matter a few weeks ago 
and forwarded a similar letter from the Hood River County Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. I have taken the liberty of sending Mr. Ross of our State 
organization a copy of your letter indicating your interest in restoring the 
tuberculosis control funds to $4 million. 

Since Mr. Ross asked that the views of the executive committee of the Oregon 
Tuberculosis and Health Association be brought to the attention of your sub- 
committee, Iam enclosing herewith a copy of his letter. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


OREGON TUBERCULOSIS & HEALTII ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., April 8, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: The members of the executive committees of the 
Oregon Tuberculosis & Health Association and its medical section, the Oregon 
Trudeau Society, have voted unanimously in favor of requesting Senate support 
of an appropriation of $4 million for the grants to States portion of the 1961 
pudget of the tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service. 

As you know, this item in the budget, presented to Congress by President 
Risenhower, was requested in amount of $3 million—a sharp cut from the 1960 
appropriation of $4 million. 

The National Tuberculosis Association believes that $4 million is a minimum 
amount for the Federal Government to allocate to States for the control of a 
contagious disease of such dimensions as tuberculosis. The decrease in alloca- 
tion for Oregon would be $6,900 if the amount for grants to States is not sus- 
tained at its present level. Richard H. Wilcox, M.D., State health officer, and 
Ambrose S. Churchill, M.D., director of the Tuberculosis Control Section of the 
Oregon State Board of Health, indicate that this reduction would have a detri- 
mental effect on the tuberculosis control program in Oregon. 

It would seem that the good influence of you and your colleagues in the Senate 
who have consistently expended appropriations for health functions beyond that 
provided by the House of Representatives has convinced House members to the 
point where they recently, and for the first time in 5 years, voted an increase of 
$500,000 over the amount requested by the administration for grants to States. 

Your support of action by the Senate to restore this appropriation to the 1960 
amount of $4 million is urgently requested. Will you please forward our views 
to the members of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Yours sincerely, 
KENNETH C. Ross, Erecutive Secretary. 


SUPPORT FOR TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL FUNDS 


Senator Hint. Senator Bartlett of Alaska has referred a letter to 
this committee which was addressed to him by Mrs. Earle L. Hunter, 
president of the Alaska Tuberculosis Association, urging the appro- 
priation of $4 million for the tuberculosis control program. Mrs. 
Hunter’s letter will be included at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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ALASKA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Juneau, Alaska, April 11, 1960. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: The Alaska Tuberculosis Association wishes to go 
on record as favoring the National Tuberculosis Association’s request that the 
appropriation for grants to States for tuberculosis control be raised to $4 million, 
the amount available in the present budget. 

We feel that a cut in the appropriation would affect the grant to Alaska where 
tuberculosis is still a serious public health problem and where services should 
not be curtailed if Alaska wishes to continue the studies she has made against 
the disease. 

We sincerely urge you to forward our views to members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

Thank you for your interest and support. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. EARLE L. HUNTER, President. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Senator Hitu. Senator Keating has forwarded a letter to this com- 
mittee which was addressed to him by Dr. Thomas N. Sheen, president, 
New York Tuberculosis & Health Association, requesting that the ap- 
propriation for tuberculosis control grants be increased to $4 million. 

Dr. Thomas’ letter will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


TUBERCULOSIS & HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Vew York, N.Y., April 4, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEATING: This association is working to intensify the public 
health campaign against tuberculosis. Our hope is that with greater effort on 
the part of governmental agencies, voluntary organizations, and private citizens, 
this preventable disease can be greatly reduced in importance within the fore- 
seeable future. 

I am writing you because the proposed budget for the tuberculosis program of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, now under consideration by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare, calls for 
some reduction in grants to States. Our membership feels that the 1959 ap- 
propriation of $4 million for this purpose should not be reduced, if the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis is to be completed as rapidly as possible. 

As you may know, the disease has increasingly become one of concern to the 
urban centers of the Nation. We in New York would find the Federal grant-in- 
aid for tuberculosis work seriously reduced if the amount appropriated in the 
House of Representatives ($3,500,000) is permitted to stand. 

Knowing of your interest in eliminating tuberculosis from our city and State, 
we urge you to inform the members of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Labor-HEW—Senators Allott, Bible, Byrd, Chavez, Hill, Hruska, Kuchel, 
Magnuson, Monroney, Pastore, Russell, Smith, and Stennis, that the $4 million 
figure should be restored. 

With appreciation for your understanding and assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS N: SHEEN, M.D., President. 


GRANTS FOR TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Senator Hix. Senator Carroll has forwarded a letter to the com- 
mittee which was addressed to him by Mrs. Margaret P. Stimmel, 
member board, NTA, executive committee of C olor: ado and Boulder- 
Laramie Tuberculosis Associations, urging appropriation of $4,500,000 
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for grants for the tuberculosis control program. Mrs. Stimmel’s letter 
will be included in the record. 
(‘The letter referred to follows :) 


Fort Couiins, Coto., April 5, 1960. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLT,, 
Senator from Colorado, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: Today I received word that the House of Representa- 
tives has voted an appropriation of $3,500,000 for tuberculosis grants to States. 
This is an increase of $500,000 over the amount requested by the administration, 
I note, but still $500,000 short of the 1959 appropriation. Those of us who are 
vitally concerned in tuberculosis control are delighted at the increase over the 
administration request and hope very much that the Senate will vote for an 
equal amount, at least. 

This February, at the meeting of the board of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in New York, the medical doctors began to talk about the possible eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis in this country. This happy situation will never come 
about if we relax our efforts now. And we are on the threshold of new tech- 
niques of control and prevention of the disease. A false sense of security has 
developed among people in view of the reduction in numbers of patients in TB 
hospitals and in the downward trend in mortality from this disease. But our 
medical men point out to us that there are still far too many undiscovered 
cases as Well as known cases under inadequate treatment. And there is much 
research work yet to be done in order to improve methods of control and preven- 
tion as well as early detection. The U.S. Public Health Service through its 
tuberculosis control program is now engaged in important research through what 
has come to be known as the isoniaxid prophylaxis trials and needs its full 
grant, too. This study can well have far-reaching effects on control of tuber- 
culosis. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has been working for an appropriation 
of $4,500,000 for fiscal 1960. We are very hopeful that the appropriation will 
at least reach the $3,500,000 voted by the House, and that the direct operations 
appropriation will be maintained at the level of the $2,452,000 appropriation of 
1959. NTA feels, however, that the $4 million appropriated last year should 
be the minimum amount. 

We appreciate all that you are doing as our Senator, and hope that all con- 
tinue to go on “as well as can be expected” considering matters as they stand 
at present. We were delighted to read of Diane’s marriage, but I know you must 
miss her most efficient help. 

Very sincerely, 
MARGARET P. STIMMEL, 
Member Board, NTA, Executive Committees of Colorado and Boulder- 
Larimer Tuberculosis Associations. 


LETTER FROM CONGRESSWOMAN SIMPSON 


Senator Hirz. Congresswoman Simpson of Illinois has referred a 
letter to the committee from Dr. Bruce W. Johnson, president, Adams 
County, Tl., Tuberculosis Association, urging an appropriation of 
$ million for the tuberculosis grant program. Mrs. Simpson’s letter 
will be included along with Dr. Bruce’s letter in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hirr, 
U.8. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HILL: The enclosed communication from Dr. Bruce W. Johnson, 
president, Adams County Tuberculosis Association, located in Quincey, IIl., which 
is In the 20th Illinois District which I represent in the House of Representatives, 
in regard to appropriation for State tuberculosis grant, is self-explanatory. 
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It will be appreciated if the subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, of which you are chairman, will give every consideration to Dr. Johnson’s 
request contained in his communication. 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
kpNA SIMPSON 
Mrs. Sid Simpson, 
Vember of Congress. 


ADAMS CoUNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
Quincy, Ill., April 12, 1960. 
Congresswoman Mrs. EDN A SIMPSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Mrs. Simpson: We sincerely appreciated your acknowledgment of our 
February 16 letter concerning the $4 million appropriation for State tuberculosis 
grant appropriated for the current fiscal year. Also, we appreciate your working 
for and your interest in this. 

Now we hear that the House of Representatives has voted an appropriation 
of $3,500,000 for tuberculosis grants to States and that hearings in the Senate 
subcommittee have just commenced. It is our hope that action by the Senate 
will restore the appropriation by grants to $4 million. Our fight for and interest 
in the eradication of tuberculosis must continue or our problem will rise to a 
higher rate. 

May we depend on you further to forward your views to members of the 
Senate subcommittee? 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce W. JoHnson, MD., 
President, Adams County Tuberculosis Association, 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hix. The American Nurses’ Association, Inc., of New 
York City, has submitted a statement in support of various items in 
the bill. The statement will be included at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


The American Nurses’ Association, the national organization of registered pro- 
fessional nurses, is an association with 54 constituent State and territorial asso- 
ciations, with a membership of approximately 174,000. 

For a number of years, the ANA has supported the programs administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which are concerned 
with the problems of nurse supply, training, and consultation service. 

The Congress has been generous and this subcommittee has given recognition 
to the requests made by ANA. Increases have been granted in some of the pro- 
grams we are here to support. 

The ANA supports the amount of $6,600,000 for traineeships for graduate 
nurses allowed in H.R. 11390. Last year, Congress extended the traineeship 
program for another 5 years. The report of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare recommended a change in emphasis toward short-term courses, 
for nurses already employed in hospitals, in administration, supervision, and 
teaching. The ANA believes that the major emphasis of the program should 
remain as was originally intended for full-time study in graduate programs to 
qualify nurses for positions in teaching, administration, and supervision. Ac- 
cording to the House Appropriations Committee report, the additional $600,000 
over the administration request is for short-term training, leaving the $6 million 
intact for traineeships. 

For the past several years, the ANA has requested an increased appropriation 
for the Division of Nursing Resources. At the present time, the Division is 
approximately 114 years behind in fulfilling consultation requests from various 
States and agencies. Funds for studies in State or local areas are financed by 
the agency making the request, and the Division only finances the services of 
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the consultant. Funds for the Division have been increased slightly in recent 
years, but with rising costs; this slight increase has not permitted an expansion 
of the program. H.R. 11390 allows $423,000 less than was requested by the 
administration. The ANA again recommends an appropriation of $1 million 
for the Division of Nursing Resources. The studies in nurse resources and rec- 
ommended practices in utilization of nurses made by the States under the guid- 
ance of a staff consultant have proved invaluable. Many of these studies have 
shown that the total nurse supply is short, which is an obvious statement; but, 
more important, they have vividly depicted the great need for well-qualified 
nurses in positions of responsibility, such as head nurses, supervisors, and public 
health nurses. These studies and others form the basis for the ANA’s support 
for legislation introduced in Congress by Representative Edith Green, Democrat, 
of Oregon, H.R. 1251, which proposes ‘a 5-year program of grants and scholar- 
ships for collegiate education in the field of nursing.” Companion bills have 
been introduced by Representative Cohelan of California and Representative 
Staggers of West Virginia. 

Last year, 1959, the ANA commented favorably in testimony before your sub- 
committee on the establishment of a Division of Public Health Nursing within 
the U.S. Public Health Service. At that time, we urge an increased appropria- 
tion for the Division for additional career development positions. However, no 
additional funds were appropriated at that time and the Division had funds 
for only two positions during this fiscal year. Since this program is designed 
to prepare highly skilled persons for positions in the Public Health Service, the 
lack of sufficient funds for preparing such personnel is indeed serious. The im- 
portance of nursing consultation and direct service to States and local public 
health agencies is such that it is essential that the corps be maintained at ade- 
quate strength. If this is to be accomplished, the ANA recommends that an 
amount be added to the $131,500 budget, allowed in H.R. 11390, for fiscal 1960-61, 
to provide for an increased number of new career positions. A very modest re- 
quest for eight beginning public health nurses would cost the Division approxi- 
mately $35,000 for the first year. 

secause of the increase in our older population, there has been a steady in- 
crease in demands for home nursing care. In many communities, public health 
nursing staffs are unable to cope with the demand. It is believed that if home 
nursing care were provided, the number of older persons who now are in nursing 
homes and hospitals could be considerably lessened. If sufficient funds were 
made available, several demonstration projects might be utilized to determine 
the soundness of this approach. Several public health agencies could be sup- 
plied with funds to employ a staff large enough to meet demands. These persons 
might be full-time or part-time nurses, or other allied health personnel working 
under direction of a qualified public health nurse. 

The budget estimate for the traineeships for public health personnel is $2 mil- 
lion. The ANA believes this amount should be appropriated for nurses only, 
since there is such a demand for these traineeships by nurses. No increase in 
funds was approved by the House. The demand is the result of the nursing 
education pattern. Over 80 percent’ of the nursing students graduate from hos- 
pital schools of nursing. However, public health nursing requires a collegiate 
background. Therefore, graduates of hospital schools need an additional year 
of education to qualify for positions in public health. Another 2 years is re- 
quired to secure a bachelor’s degree. Collegiate schools of nursing which inte- 
grate public health nursing in the basic curriculum prepare nurses for positions 
in this field in 4 years. In the absence of adequate facilities for baccalaureate 
programs in nursing, it is essential that Congress maintain the appropriation for 
supplemental education at a high level. 

Although funds are not earmarked in the overall request for nursing research 
and nursing research fellowships, the ANA believes that at least $2 million should 
be available for these programs under the budget for “General research and sery- 
ices” for NIH. It is encouraging that a gradually increasing amount has been 
allocated to nurse fellowships and nursing research. Studies and research in 
hursing, as well as in other fields, are a necessity in this rapidly changing world. 
Techniques, procedures, and knowledge, sufficient for the nurse to carry out the 
appointed tasks last year, may be outmoded this year. Changes in concepts of 
what a nurse is and what a nurse should do require constant study and evalua- 
tion. The complicated implements and treatments nurses must deal with require 
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1“FPacts About Nursing,” 1959 edition, p. 69. 
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a high degree of skill—in electronics, physics, and engineering. The nurse must 
also be a past master in human relations and know when and how to carry out 
the simple, comforting procedures so well known to the public as a part of the 
nurse’s duties. No amount of automation can replace the human element in the 
care of the sick. 

The American Nurses’ Association was pleased to note that the salary survey 
on hospitals which was carried out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics under the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor will be an integral part of the BLS 
survey of major cities and will be included in the survey every 3 years. This 
orderly collection of data will be invaluable, both to the profession and other 
agencies. It has confirmed the need for a reevaluation of the salaries and other 
benefits of hospital employees who have none of the protective legislation and 
few of the benefits of most other employee groups. The ANA supports the appro- 
priation of $10,519,000 for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Following is a summary of the ANA recommendations on budget items of vital 
interest to our members: 

(1) We support the amount of $6,600,000 for traineeships for graduate nurses, 
and request $2 million for public health nurse traineeships. 

(2) We urge an increase in the appropriation for the Division of Nursing 
Resources to $1 million. 

(3) We urge an increase in funds for the career development program of the 
Division of Public Health Nursing to add at least 8 to 10 more positions. We 
also recommend that allocations be made for demonstration projects in home 
nursing care and studies of the changing health needs of the population, to de- 
termine demands for public health nursing. 

(4) We believe that at least $2 million of the total appropriation for “Gen- 
eral research” under the National Institutes of Health should be alloe iPr to 
nursing research and nursing research fellowships. 

(5) We support the appropriation of $10,519,000 for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which includes on-going studies of salaries in industry and will in- 
clude hospital salary data. 


FUNDS FoR Foop AND DrUG ADMINISTRATION AND FOR GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


STATEMENT OF HON. BRADSHAW MINTENER, FORMER ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF HEW 


FENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hi. Next we will hear from Mr. Bradshaw Mintener, the 
former Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We will be delighted to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Mrinrener. Mr. Chairman and Senator Monroney, it is, as usual, 
a great pleasure to come up here and appear before you, and I wi ish 
to express my thanks and apprec iation for this opportunity to express 
my views as a private citizen with respect to several items in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare budget, which your committee is now 
considering. 

I was thinking back, Senator Hill, when you talked about the neces- 
sity and desirability of wit, that your wit and sympathetic understand- 
ing helped you and me over some rough situations during the years I 
was Assist int Secretary, and I am glad to see you still have that same 
genial wit, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you, sir. We got over those situations in 
spite of the Bureau of the Budget, did we not ? 

Mr. Minrener. Yes, sir. 

Now, the areas that I would like to discuss this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man and Senator Monroney, are these: 

The first is the Food and Drug Administration’s budget. 
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The second is that portion of the Public Health Service budget, 
the N.I.H. budget, which relates to the Council of which I happen 
to be a member, the National Advisory Council for Health Research 
Facilities, and, lastly, Gallaudet College. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION BUDGET 


I was very pleased to note that your committee approved the re- 
storation of the $2 million put back into the budget last year, which 
was cut out originally. As you know very well, Senator Hill, I have 
a great interest in the Food and Drug Administration, and I am 
convinced that today this all-important law enforcement agency of 
the Federal Government in the areas of food and drugs and cosmetics 
is not and cannot ever to the job that it is required to do under the 
law, without adequate facilities, funds, and personnel. 

I am amazed, as I continue to go around the country, to see what 
a tremendous job the Food and Drug Administration is doing in the 
way of workload, in the way of effective enforcement of the laws, 
with totally, in my judgment, inadequate facilities and personnel 
today, which are much better than they were years ago, but they are 
still inadequate, in my judgment. 


FOOD AND DRUG ACTIVITIES 


When I was here, we used to talk about 96,000 establishments for 
which the Food and Drug Administration is responsible, that is, 
food, drug, and cosmetic establishments. Today there are about 
100,000, as I understand it, which they are responsible for, and in 
addition to that we have 56,000 retail druggists, a part of whose 
operations are the Food and Drug Administration’s responsibilities. 

There are 319,000 public eating places, which under the oleomar- 
garine law, come under the jurisdiction of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, as well as some $4 billion worth of foreign imports 
which the Food and Drug Administration is called upon to inspect 
from time to time. 

To cover this workload as of today, I was advised recently that the 
Food and Drug Administration has 1,660 people, of whom fewer than 
500 are inspectors. 

When I came down here in 1954 we had between 197 and 201 in- 
spectors for these 96,000 plants, which were totally inadequate. 


COMPARISON WITH DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAM 


I checked again with my friends in Agriculture and find that in 
their meat inspection service alone they have some 3,900 inspectors 
to cover about 1,300 plants. Now, they need them and require them, 
but. if they need 3,900 for that number of plants, of course the com- 
— shows the inadequacy of the Food and Drug Administration’s 
staff. 


CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


So I hope that this year the Food and Drug budget will be in- 
creased to the amount which they have requested. That is about 
$3,052,000, as I obtained the figures the other day from the Food and 
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Drug Administration, and I am told that this amount would provide 
increases in staff nearly equal to those which we projected in our 
Citizens Advisory Committee, which you remember met and submitted 
its report in 1955, and I had the honor of setting up that committee 
under Mrs. Hobby’s direction. 

Senator Hitt, That is when you were Assistant Secretary, sir? 

Mr. Minrener. That is right; yes,sir. Weare now just about keep- 
ing pace with the recommendations of that committee, which was a 
very distinguished committee; and, as a matter of fact, Senator Hill, I 
think, because of the new responsibilities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, with the food additives and other programs, it might 
be timely for a new Citizens Committee to be appointed to study the 
situation as it exists now, 5 years later, and I would like to see such a 
new committee appointed. 


RENOVATION OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the funds which are asked for in the 
Food and Drug Budget to renovate some of the district offices will be 
approved by this committee, because they desperately need them. 

[ was recently in New York, Boston and Buttalo. These offices, 
from a Federal Government st: indpoint, especially as the guardians 
of our food and drug and cosmetics’ industries, to my mind, are some- 
what disgraceful. 

We also have this new problem of radioactivity which started when 
T was in the Department. This is a very important program, and I 
hope the funds requested for that program will be provided, 


NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


Now, as important as all of these are, Senator Hill and Senator 
Monroney, I feel that one of the greatest, or indeed the outstanding 
need of the Food and Drug Administration is for a new headquarters 
ee 

The Administration is now separated all the way from the south 
Agriculture Building up to the Armory. They are in six different 
buildings, and I think that you gentlemen perhaps have seen or heard 
of the desperate conditions of the laboratories over in the south Agri- 
culture Building. 

I was in Canada recently and saw the new Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Building there, which the Canadian Government has provided. 

Dr. Morrell, who is Commissioner of Food and Drugs, the counter- 
part of Commissioner Larrick, told me this new building has re- 
a in greater efficiency there, more work, better law enforcement 
by the ¢ Canadian Food and Drug Administration, so I hope some way 
will be found through your influence to provide this building, which 
has had a rough road so far, but I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the necessity and desirability of this new building. 

The other day I had to go to three different buildings to take up 
a matter with the Food and Drug Administration, so I hope that some 
way can be found to provide that building. 
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ASSOCIATION OF FOOD AND DRUG OFFICIALS 


Mr. George Larrick, in my judgment, is one of the most outstand- 
ing Commissioners that the Food and Drug Administration has ever 
had, and his work has been handicapped and stymied because of this 
difficulty with the expanding programs and the difficulty and incon- 
venience of his people to get together. It has downgraded their 
morale. It depletes their efficienc y, and I think this new building 
is very necessary. As a matter of fact, the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials of the country which, as you know, Senator Hill, com- 
prises the State food and drug officials from all over the country, 
have an associate membership committee of nongovernmental people, 
and other non-food-and-drug people in the States, which meets 
annually. 

This year they are meeting in Dallas in June. I happen to be 
chairman of this associate membership committee, and, at a recent 
meeting, I was instructed and authorized to state, on behalf of these 
associate members, of which there are some 300 or 400, that the Asso- 
ciate Membership Committee of the Association of Food and Drug 
Officials, supports this request for this new building. We hope that 
the Congress will provide the funds and the necessary legislation to 
put it under construction as soon as possible. 

Senator Hiri. May I suggest that that particular appropriation 
would come under the jurisdiction of the Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices, because that particular subcommittee has jurisdiction 
over funds for the General Services Administration, which, as you 
know, is the housing agency of the Government. 

Tam very much interested in it and I strongly feel that that build- 
ing should be constructed, but I might suggest that you also contact 
Senator Magnuson of Washington, who is chairman of the Independ- 
ent Offices Subcommittee, and appear before that subcommittee and 
inake a statement just as you made before us today. 

Mr. Mrintener. Thank you very much. I know you are very much 
interested in this. 

Senator Hitt. I am glad you addressed yourself to it, because I 
strongly feel that that building ought to be put under construction at 
the earliest possible moment. 


HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES COUNCIL 


Mr. Minrener. Secondly, Senator Hill and Senator Monroney, is 
the Health Research Facilities Advisory Council, which you recall 
we worked on together. That went into effect in 1956, and I think it 
is one of the outstanding councils of the NIH because it has over these 
past 3 years, been responsible for the constructing of health research 
facilities and equipping them, throughout the Nation. 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


You will recall that $80 million a year was provided for the first 5 
years: $20 million was chad for last year, which you restored to $30 
million; and now I understand the House has recently, in its bill, 
Appropriated only $25 million, the budget estimate submitted by the 
President. I hope that you will see fit to restore that to the $30 million 
because this is a program which is desperately needed. We have an 
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outstanding Council, including Dr. Robert Berson, dean of the Medi- 
eal School of Alabama who has now become a full member of the 
Council. It has done a magnificent work. 

You recall that we visit each one of these applicants, and I am con- 
vinced, gentlemen, that this program has resulted in increased, ex- 
panded, and newly developed health research in this country. 


MATCHING FORMULA 


Senator Hint. Well, you know that under the act there is a require- 
ment for 50-50 matching of funds, 50 from Federal and 50 from the 
recipient of the Federal grant; but the figures show instead of 50-50, 
we have gotten about #4 of non-Federal money for every $1 the Fed- 
eral Government has put up for these facilities. 

Mr. Mintener. You are exactly right. For the first 3 years, Sen- 
ator Hill, the $90 million appropriated by the Federal Government 
produced $450 million worth of health research facilities construc- 
tion, which, of course, eloquently demonstrates the necessity and the 
need. 

Now, I asked the NIH people to give me some figures as to the needs 
for the coming year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COUNCIL 


We have recommended, that is, this Council has recommended ap- 
proval of 56 construction grants, totaling $25,746,912, for payment 
from the fiscal year 1961 appropriations. when and if they are avail- 
able; six grants in the amount of $5,722,940 from fiscal year 1962 
funds, when appropriated 74 applications requesting $25,569,233, 
await review and recommendation by the Council at the meeting which 
is scheduled for June 4 of this year. 

Using our experience, that is, the experience approval rate against 


| 


the applications pending before the coming June Council meeting, | 


and adding these to the amount already awarded this year, indicates 
a need for fiscal year 1961 of $23,217,699 more than the $25 million 
requested by the administration and recently passed by the House of 
Representatives. In addition, we have 97 notices of intention to re- 
quest, an estimated amount of $34,148,106, which are on file and on 
record with our Council. 

As a matter of fact, I feel that this program should be made a 
permanent program, Senator Hill, because I think the need for the 
construction of health research facilities is going to be with us for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Francis Schmehl, who is the head of our Council’s staff at 
NIH, has done a magnificent job in setting up these programs, our 
visits, and so forth. 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


The last item which I want to talk about this morning is Gallaudet | 


College, the only college for the deaf in the world, which you will 


recall was under my responsibility when I was Assistant Secretary | 


of the Department. 
Through the efforts of the Appropriations Committees, Gallaudet 
College is engaged in a new building program. The campus has been 


transformed from an old rundown place over there into a modern | 
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college campus. This year we have asked for something like $2,432,000 
to finish this program, and also to provide for renovation of existing 
buildings. 

Last year, you will recall, you gave us $150,000 to build playing 
fields for their athletic program. I now find this was not adequate 
for the job. It was underestimated, so we need $80,000 extra this 
year to build facilities for dressing, showers, and so forth, under these 
stands, which the money of last year will provide. 

It is urgently needed and I hope this money can be found, this 
$80,000, to be put into the Gallaudet budget. 


GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING 


I think you are going to be asked in a year or so, for a graphic 
arts building, for the courses at Gallaudet which train these handi- 
capped people in carrying on their vocations after they graduate 
from Gallaudet. 

I want to, in this connection, say that Mr. Herman Downey and 
your committee staff here have been most helpful. They were to me, 
when I was Assistant Secretary, and have been since to Gallaudet, 
in working out the problems out there, and also in the other areas of 
the Department’s budget. 

So those three items, Senator Hill, I hope, will be adequately taken 
care of this year by this committee, because I feel that these programs 
are among the most important in the Federal Government. 

Senator H1rz. Well, Mr. Mintener, may I say that I know you have 
made many contributions to these programs when you were the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and you have made 
many splendid contributions since you have left that capacity, 

You have been with this committee a good many times in the past 
and you have always been most informative, instructive, and helpful, 
and we certainly appreciate your being here this morning very, very 
much. 

Senator Monroney, anv questions ? 

Senator Monroney. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hirt. We certainly want to thank you. 

Mr. Mintener. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS P. HARDING, PRESIDENT, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Hitz. Our next witness is Mr. Curtis Harding of the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security Agencies. 

Before you start, Mr. Harding, I might say that I have a message 
here from Senator Stennis of Mississippi, who is a member of this 
subcommittee and very much interested in the work of this committee 
and he has asked that at the time of your appearance here as presi- 
dent of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security agencies 
that I express for him his interest in your problems and state how 
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much he hoped to be present for your testimony but that he was de- 
tained by other committee work. As you know, most of us here in 
the Senate are not only on one committee but on many, many com- 
mittees and many, many subcommittees and the problem th: wa we have 
not. yet been able to solve is how to be in more than one place at any 
one given time. Senator Stennis is very much pahdouatied 3 in your 
work. 

We will be glad now to have you proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Harpine. I certainly appreciate the information about and the 
interest of your fellow committeemen and I would like to express 
my thanks to Senator Monroney for his being here. I appreciate the 
fact that you are a very busy gentleman and have a lot of things to 
consider 

I should like to identify myself as the administrator for the depart- 
ment of employment security in the State of Utah and, as you have 
stated, I am also president of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. 

It is in the latter capacity that I appear before you today repre- 
senting the State employment security agencies of the 53 States and 
territories and the District of Columbia. 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


The State agencies are deeply concerned about the action of the 
House in reducing by $5 million the 1961 appropriation request for 
grants to States for une mployment compensation and employment 
service administration and have asked me to give the committee our 
views as to why the cut should be fully restored. 

The request to the House for fiseal year 1961 was for $325,819,000 
or $10 million more than was appropriated for the current fiscal year. 
This $10 million increase is not for the purpose of expanding the pro- 
gram. This is the amount required if we are to continue our pro- 
gram at its present level of operations, Inflation continues to increase 
the cost of given operations. It requires $7.5 million additional funds 
in the next fiscal year over the present fiscal year to continue the 
same basic staff. Each year the number of employe rs from whom we 
must obtain reports and collect taxes increases. The number of work- 
ers also increases. This normal growth in workload each vear results 
in an additional cost of about $1.6 million. The balance of the $10 
million or $900,000 is necessary to meet the increased rental costs of 
premises and equipment. 

In our opinion these are minimum estimates of the additional costs 
we will have in 1961, and they are attributable primarily to conditions 
over which we have little control, name ly, growth in the ec onomy and 
in the labor force and inflation. Nevertheless, they are costs which 
must be paid, and if the $5 million is not restored it will again be 
necessary to reduce the present level of operation of the program sufli- 
ciently to make up this deficit. 


COSTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


I believe it would be appropriate here to briefly review again what 
has happened to the States’ costs of administering the employment 
security program. Costs have increased materially in the past decade. 
A study of the costs from 1950 to 1958 reveals that there was an in- 
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crease Of $117,403,000; 64 percent of this was due to higher salary 
levels. 

In the field of unemployment insurance from 1950 to 1958, the cost 
increased 10 percent although the number of employees paying taxes 
increased 42 percent and the number of workers covered by the pro- 
gram increased 22 percent. During the same period, the cost of pro- 
viding employment services to employers and workers, including 
specialized services to such groups as older workers and physically 
handicapped, increased 16 percent. However, in 1958, though costs 
had increased 16 percent, 26 percent more new applications were 
taken; 30 percent more counseling interviews were conducted; 196 
percent more tests were given; and 14 percent more nonagricultural 
placements were made than in 1950. 

Rents and other costs for premises increased 76 percent, However, 
during the same period the rate per square foot of space paid by the 
Federal Government increased by 81 percent. 

In this same period, 1950 through 1958, the cost of management 
and technical services decreased by $3.6 million. 


1961 BuDGET 


The budget submitted for fiscal year 1960 provided for a decrease 
of 5,554 man-years from fiscal year 1959. The initial 1961 budget at- 
tempts to hold this line with the exception of an increase of $1,- 
606,000, or 229 equivalent man-years which are required to handle 
the increased number of employers who will be subject to the tax- 
ing provisions of State laws during 1961. Each increase in the num- 
ber of subject employers means more quarterly reports to process, 
more delinquencies, collections, and field audits. 

I have given you these few figures in recognition of the fact that 
costs have increased during the. past decade in the employment se- 
curity program; but that ‘the increased costs are in no sense com- 
mensurate with the increased workload which has occurred, and 
which will occur in a dynamic economy. The increased costs are 
those which during the past few years have been common to all 
Government agencies, industry, labor, and the public—namely, the 
inflationary effects on the cost of goods and services. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


At our allstate conference in Chicago in 1958, the Secretary of 
Labor called us to task for not operating a better employment serv- 
ice program, Since that time considerable sincere effort has been 
and continues to be expended to improve the quality of the publie 
employment offices and the services rendered. We feel that we have 
improved the services. We believe the cycle of low quality service 
attracting low qui ality. or marginal job orders, which in turn does not 
attract the better job applicants, has been reversed. We believe that 
in the State-Federal system of public employment offices we are now 
beginning to get the better type job openings, which in turn attract 
the better applicants. It would be most unfortunate if a shortage 
of funds were to interrupt or change the direction of this progress. 
The developments now underway must be kept going. 

This Nation needs a strong Federal-State system of unemployme nt 
insurance and local employment offices to handle the growing prob- 
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lems of a rapidly changing economy. The success or failure of much 
legislation with which Congress has been concerned depends on the 
strength of the local employment offices to handle the growing prob- 
lems of a rapidly changing economy. The success or f: rilure of much 
legislation with which C ongress has been concerned depends on the 
strength of the local employment offices at the State and grassroots 
level. 

A reduction in funds will affect our program at that sensitive point 
where we bring together the local employer and the local worker, 
Such a reduction will also be detrimental to the best interests of such 
groups as veterans, older workers, youth, and the physically handi- 

capped, who have frequently been the subject of congressional interest 
and inquiry. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Only a few weeks ago the report of the Senate Special Committee 
on U nemploy ment Problems was released. It contained several rec- 
ommendations dealing with strengthening the public employment 
service. It called for such actions as increased appropriations to 
strengthen the facilities and staffs of the State system, for strength- 
ening the services to youth, for expanding employ ment. counseling 
programs, and for developing new and effective techniques for the 
interstate exchange of information on employment opportunities. 
The States agree that these recommendations are sound and desirable 
but certainly inconsistent with the action of the House. I understand 

that this Special Committee on Unemployment Problems has not 
only asked for restoration of $5 million, but this committee recom- 
mends that an additional $14 million be granted to carry out its 
recommendations. 

In the unemployment insurance area the most recent trends indicate 
that insured unemployment in 1961 will probably exceed the esti- 
mate, in the request, of 1.4 million persons per week. In addition, a 
relatively new factor may add materially to our claims load. Six 
States—California, Illinois, Connecticut, North Carolina, Idaho, and 
Vermont, amended their unemployment compensation laws in 1959 
so that the number of weeks a claimant can be paid benefits is auto- 
matically extended when unemployment sola a promeenaae 
level. whewsionss if unemployment reaches the predetermined level 
in any or all of these States, a substantially larger number of claims | 
than was anticipated will have to be processed and paid. These 
extended-duration provisions have already become effective in 
California. 

Sixteen other States increased duration on a permanent. basis. 
Oklahoma added 13 weeks and now pays up to 39. My own State 
of Utah increased maximum duration payable from 26 weeks to 36 | 
weeks. Wisconsin has also increased its benefit duration. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


are not coming “hat in hand” asking something for nothing. As the 
committee knows, funds to finance both the State and Federal costs of 
the employment security program are derived from a special Federal 
tax on employers in the States covered by the program. For fiscal 
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year 1961 this tax is estimated to yield about $342 million. This is 
more than ample to fully pay for the original request of $325,819,000 
for grants to States plus the $10 to $12 million of expected Federal 
cost. Not a single dollar of the request will have to come from 
general revenue. And further, the entire amount of the Federal tax 
collection of 0.3 percent of taxable payrolls will be disbursed, either 
for use as administrative costs or for deposit in the unemployment 
account available for specific purposes in our program. 

The broadness of the employment security activity which might be 
affected by this shortage of $5 million in administrative fund is not 
generally realized. For ex: imple, under civil defense regulations now 
underw ay in Operation Alert, the entire responsibility for civilian 
manpower rests with the Federal-State employment security system. 
What good are your programs and plans for health, welfare, trans- 
portation, communication, fall-out detection, and so forth, unless you 
have manpower’ This year we have a little money for long-range 
planning, but the entire expense of the alert exercise must be ab- 
sorbed from funds granted for administration of benefits and employ- 
ment service. 

COMMUNITY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Another example of areas or activities which might be curtailed if 
the $5 million is not restored is in the field of community industrial 
development or employment stabilization. Our network of 1,800 
local employment offices is expected to take a leading role in promot- 
ing and expanding job security. Now very frankly, we cannot do 
this adequately at the local level where it counts unless we are assured 
of administrative funds to maintain the service rendered on this 
activity as well as the others mentioned. 

In connection with financing the program the committee will be 
interested to know that the Interstate Conference is giving its full 
support to a bill introduced by Congressman Mills, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which will increase the yield 
from the special Federal tax by one-third, thus assuring an adequate 
source of administrative funds for some years to come. 


FUNDS FOR REGIONAL OFFICE POSITIONS 


Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to digress for just a 
moment to also call your attention to an additional cut the House 
has made to the appropri: ition request. Thus far, I have talked in 
relationship to the State administration of the program, and it is all 
important that the cut of funds be restored, but there has also been 
acut of $111,000 from the budget known as “Salaries and expenses” 
for the Bureau of Employment Security. These are for Federal 
activities which have been requested for the purpose of establishing 11 
jobs in our regional offices which are established throughout “the 
United States and T respectfully submit to you these regional offices 
are doing an excellent job. Again, this is the grassroot level at which 
We carry out our operations and I think it is vit: ally important that 
funds be made available to enable the Bureau of E mployment Security 
to work hand in hand with the States in order that we might continue 
tocarry out this very important program. 
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In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to express my thanks and appre- 
ciation to the committee and to you for the opportunity of discussing 
our financial needs for next year. We feel sure when you have 
considered all of the facts that you will agree that the States must 
have the full $325,819,000 in the request if we are to do the kind of a 
job that you and others expect of us. 


Thank you. 
RANDOLPH COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator Hitt. You referred to the report of the Special Committee 
on U nemployment Problems and yesterday we appointed a subcom- 
mittee to our Committee of Labor and Public Welfare, the subeom- 
mittee to be headed by Senator Randolph of West Virginia to carry 
on this study, so you will have that subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Randolph, who will continue to gather the facts about this matter of 
employme nt and unemployment, you see. 

Now, Senator Monroney, I know of your particular interest in this 
prob lem. Do you have any questions ? 

Senator Monroney. I appreciate your very full statement, Mr. 
Harding. I would like to ask you if it is not a fact that in perhaps 
straining to reduce the $5 million administrative cost, we might not 
buile dup. due to the lack of proper Federal-State employme nt services, 
or keeping the rolls clean of those who are malingering, even a far 
greater cost than the $5 million would add to your administrative 
capabilities ? 

Mr. Harprne. Senator, I think you are absolutely right. You will 
appreciate the fact that we are paying benefits to a great number of 
workers and, in order to pay benefits to those that are entitled to 
them and at the same time deny benefits to those who should not 
receive them, it is necessary that we have suflicient funds to investigate 
and determine the availability of those that apply for benefits. I 
certainly agree with your statement. 

Senator Monroney. Then you also sometimes have to follow up fo 
see if a man referred to a job had a real reason for declining a job. 
rather than merely to stay on unemployment compensation, is that 
right ? 

Mr. TWarptne. You are absolutely right. 

Senator Monroney. Only by meeting the budget requirements of 
administrative funds can this program run as the Congress and the 
States intended it to run and that is to make benefits available to 
those who justly and truly need them and cannot find employment, is 
that not right ? 

Mr. Harpine. Again you are right and T am glad you appreciate 
the fact that we must handle the great number of individuals that file 
claims in our office and if all of our time and effort is consumed in 
merely handing a check to these individuals we certainly will not 
have the time which is necessary to make sure that they are not paid 
to those that should not receive them. 


JOB DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


Senator Monroney. You are anxious to create more jobs through 
your area of industrial opportunity development and the youth pro- 
gram and other programs of that kind, are you not ? 


| 
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Mr. Harpinc. We have made considerable advance in recent years, 
I think, in our job development activities. Our economy at the pres- 
ent time is changing very rapidly. It is a very dynamic economy 
and we must continue our efforts, under this economy, in our job de- 
velopment activities to make it possible for our people to improve their 
employment opportunities and at the same time make it possible for 
employers to have the number of workers that they need to man the 
jobs which are developing. 

Senator Monroney. I want to thank you for your very careful docu- 
mentation and a fine statement. 

Senator Hitt. 1 want to join with Senator Monroney in thanking 
you for your fine statement. You came a long way, coming from 
the State of Utah, and we thank you for that, too. 

Mr. Hanrptna. I certainly appreciate the opportunity of being here. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Senator Hitt. Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, a member 
of this committee, desired to be with us today, but due to other com- 
mittee obligations was unable to do so. She has written me a letter 
however concerning the reduction by the House in the employment 
service grant program of the Department of Labor. Senator Smith’s 
letter will appear at this point in the record. 

( The letter referred to follows :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 16, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received a communication from Mr. Adrian 
T. Cloutier, chairman of the Maine Employment Security Commission, in which 
he states among other things: 

“The House reduced the grants to States appropriation by $5 million to $320,- 
819,000. If this cut stands, its effect will be to reduce the operations of the 
State agencies below the level of the current year. You will recall the agency’s 
correspondence with you at the start of this fiscal year when we pointed out the 
desperate situation we were in due to reduced appropriations and allocation 
of funds. ‘ 

“The request to the House of $325,819,000 was $10 million higher than the 
amount for the present year 1960. All of this $10 million is necessaary to main- 
tain the 1960 level of operations; $7.5 million is for expected salary increases 
during the year, $1.6 million is for the workloads associated with the normal 
growth in the number of employers and workers covered by the unemployment 
insurance program, and the balance of the $10 million is to meet a minimum in- 
crease in the cost of rents, equipment, and rents premises. 

“The $5 million reduction by the House is the equivalent of about 1,000 fewer 
jobs in the State agencies. The reduction would only permit the States to 
process workloads associated with 1.8 million level of insured unemployment 
instead of the conservative 1.4 million level in the request. Currently insured 
unemployment is running at a level of about 1.7 million on an annual basis and 
States will enter the new year at a higher level than anticipated thus increasing 
the likelihood that the level for 1961 will be above the request. 

“Other factors which make the need to restore the $5 million of utmost im- 
portance include the fact that with States (California, Illinois, Connecticut, North 
Carolina, Idaho, and Vermont) amending their State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws to provide for additional weeks of benefits when unemployment reaches 
a fixed level. If unemployment reaches the predetermined level in any or all 
of these States a large workload will have to be processed that would not have 
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been necessary prior to the amendment of the law. Payment of benefits under 
these new provisions in California went into effect April 1 of this year. 

“There has also been an increased demand for the service of the public em- 
ployment service. As a result placement and other workloads are running at 
peak levels. Reductions in the program would be detrimental to the best in- 
terests of workers seeking jobs including older workers, youth, the physically 
handicapped, and other similar groups whose needs have frequently been the 
subject of congressional interests.” 

I would appreciate this letter being made a part of the hearing record. 

Sincerely yours, 
MarGARET CHASE SmirTH, U.S. Senator. 


PROPER QUARTERS FOR Dogs 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. PAYTON HAWES DUNN, WARDS, WELFARE 
OF ANIMALS USED FOR RESEARCH IN DRUGS AND SURGERY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C.; MRS. HELEN E. JONES, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL CATHOLIC SOCIETY FOR ANIMAL WELFARE; 
FRED MYERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HUMANE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES; AND MRS. ANN COTTREL FREE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiii. We will next hear from Mrs. Peyton Hawes Dunn 
and several other witnesses on the same matter, and Mrs. Helen E. 
Jones and Mr. Fred Myers. 

Mrs. Dunn, I had the great honor of serving in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and also the Senate with your very distinguished father, 
the Honorable Harry Hawes from Missouri, and we certainly welcome 
vou here this morning and are delighted to have you with us. 

I see Mrs. Ann Cottrel Free. Would you like to come around and 
join us because I know how deeply interested you are in this matter 
and also I have a letter here from Mrs. Free on this matter of the care 
of our dogs by the Food and Drug Administration and T also have 
some clippings which she has very kindly furnished me with her letter 
and I shall place this letter, Mrs. Free, together with your clippings 
at this point in the record of the committee. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

May 4, 1960. 
Hon. LIsTer HI, 
Chairman, Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DrAR SENATOR Hii: As a newspaper correspondent greatly concerned over the 
housing of the Food and Drug dogs, I am happy to provide for the record some of 
my findings in regard to FDA’s proposed “special pharmacological research 
facility.” 

Not unlike some members of the HEW subcommittee when first hearing FDA’s 
estimates for the facility, I was unfamiliar with costs of this type of structure 
combining laboratory, office, and animal quarters. ‘ 

Therefore, I have undertaken some research into costs of similar establish- 
ments. I have talked to veterinarians, pharmacologists, animal welfare experts, 
architects, engineers, accountants, and contractors, both in and out of 
Government. 

It appears that FDA estimates—if the requirements of its scientists are to be 
met—are in line with costs of similar facilities. : 

Though precise comparisons cannot be made, FDA’s estimates do not differ 
greatly from total actual costs (adjusted to rise of costs) of the animal hospital 
and dog and cat buildings at the National Institutes of Health. NIH’s buildings 
receive heat from a central plant, whereas FDA’s facility will provide its own and 
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other basic mechanical equipment. FDA’s requirements differ somewhat from 
those of NIH due to the nature of the long-term tests. 

The new animal annex of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New Mex- 
ico provides a better comparison. The Atomic Energy Commission states that 
this 11,500-square foot structure costs $305,000. Thus, the cost per square foot 
was $26.52, somewhat more expensive than the square foot cost of the FDA 
proposed facility. Exclusive of the cost of approaches, sewers, etc., the proposed 
FDA pharmacological facility is estimated at $24 a square foot with outside 
space to be occupied by the dogs, of course, costing much less—under $10 a 
square foot. The dog space—inside and out—for the FDA facility is estimated 
at about $17.60 a square foot. This includes duct work, provisions for heat, 
plumbing for drains and water connections for daily hosing, specially surfaced 
walls and floors, and other detailed requirements of the FDA pharmacologists— 
making it different from the specifications and costs of an average kennel. 

The Los Alamos building includes inside-outside runs for its long-term beagles. 
It is air conditioned and provides radiant heat. It also provides auxiliary light- 
ing and heating should normal power fail. 

Dr. Thomas Shipman, director of the Los Alamos health division, maintains 
that expenditure of these funds will save money in the future and insure greater 
accuracy in the results of the experiments. 

FDA's estimates also are in keeping with the animal quarters at Georgetown, 
George Washington, and Howard Universities. The quarters at the latter two 
are air conditioned. 

The first two were financed in part under the NIH health research facilities 
construction program. Some of the matching funds were furnished by WARDS. 

Further justification of FDA’s estimates can be found in the American Animal 
Hospital Association’s authoritative “Planning Your Animal Hospital” volume 
published in 1956. It states: 

“Considering 1955 building costs, it can be said that suitable construction 
can seldom be obtained for less than $25 a square foot, and if the finish is de- 
tailed, the price is seldom less than $35 a square foot.” 

The book’s editor, Dr. Wayne Riser—here on a research project at Walter 
Reed Hospital—agrees that the FDA estimates are definitely in keeping with 
costs for this type of construction. 

In the “Architects’ Estimator and Cost Reference Guide of 1957” construction 
costs for laboratories was listed to average $24.50 per square foot, not including 
separate mechanical facility buildings. Applying the current construction cost 
index to this figure, the comparable construction today would average $28.60 
per square foot. (The NIH dental building, now under construction illustrates 
how meeting special needs pushes up costs. It is running about $39 a square 
foot.) 

Engineers and architects at the Federal Housing Agency, the Home Build- 
ers Association and the Associated General Contractors stated that costs of 
residential buildings and laboratory and animal quarters buildings are not com- 
parable. The former always runs a great deal less. 

One architect said, “Envision your living room cut up into cubicles. Then 
surface your walls and floors with material that will withstand daily steaming 
or washing with sanitizing solvents. Visualize, also, the plumbing need with 
a drain to each compartment. This will only begin to give you an idea of the 
difference.” 

Though laboratory-animal quarters usually cost more than humane society 
shelters, FDA estimates for total basic facility do not differ greatly from the 
costs of the modern Baltimore County Humane Society shelter. It has radiant 
heat and floors of terrazo, which are considered desirable both from humane 
and long-term economic reasons. 

If the beagles were to be housed humanely—with space and fresh air and 
daylight—in FDA’s proposed $25 million midtown building, known as FOR 8. 
they would occupy space costing $36 a square foot. These costs run higher than 
the usual office building because each room is fitted out for actual or potential 
laboratory use. 

When FDA draws up its final plans and specifications, undoubtedly it will 
consult further with other institutions with similar facilities. It will find— 
as I have—that the space it is now planning to allocate to each dog is less than 
the average. It plans on 3 by 6 feet inside and 3 by 10 feet outside. Inside 
pens of about 4 by 6 feet and outside runs of 4 by 12 feet are considered 
more desirable. 
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Also, FDA may find that other institutions (such as Los Alamos)—equally 
concerned about contagious diseases—permit their dogs more companionship 
than FDA contemplates. surriers between pens are not so high that each dog 
is in virtual solitary confinement. And in some cases more than one dog 
shares a pen. 

If FDA scientists could devise some means for dogs eating separately so ag 
not to upset the feeding tests, perhaps two dogs could be assigned to a pen. 
This could cut down on the number of pens and would be more humane. 

If the proposed FDA facility is approved by the Congress, it will be more 
than a year possibly before its completion. Therefore, the question is being 
raised as to whether FDA intends to make any provisions for offering some tem- 
porary relief for these constantly caged dogs. 

Though there is no substitute for a proper facility such as is proposed, it has 
been suggested that for the time being some parts of the subbasement garage 
of the South Building of Agriculture could be used for temporary runways used 
on a rotating basis. General Services Administration, I understand, on request 
from FDA, could allocate this space which virtually adjoins the dog rooms in 
the subbasement of that building. 

The Appropriations Committee’s policy declaration on providing better quar- 
ters for test animals, I faithfully report, has received warm nationwide applause, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANN COTTRELL FREE. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., Nov. 15, 1959] 
A HUMANE QUESTION : PROPER CARE FOR SCIENCE’S ANIMALS 
(By Ann Cottrell Free, contributing writer ) 


The increase in the use of animals in medical, military and space science has 
created a new national industry and has brought with it problems now attracting 
congressional concern. 

Few persons outside the test laboratories know that more than 51 million 
animals will be used this year for research. Mass production and consumption 
brings headaches. But recent events here make clear that if dividends are to be 
realized in dollars, discoveries, and good will, top priority must be given to the 
sare, breeding and handling of these servants of humanity. 

“Good care is good business” emerged as the synthesis of a recent 3-day session 
here of 700 experts in the test-animal world. They were scientists, veterinarians, 
humanitarians, animal breeders, makers of cage equipment and dog, mouse, and 
monkey food. Each had an important connection with this mushrooming $232- 
million-a-year business—which may have a far-reaching effect on the destiny of 
the American people. 

These experts at the 10th Animal Care Panel were still feeling their way in this 
new complex field, even to the point of seeking clearer definitions of good care. 
They found a valuable guidepost in the first congressional policy statement on 
this subject. The Senate Appropriations Committee recently declared that pro- 
viding “suitable and comfortable” quarters for animals used in Federal research 
is a “proper expense.” 

BRITISH AUTHORITIES HERE 


Two visiting high authorities on Great Britain’s laboratory animal law re 
minded the panel, indirectly, of what could lie ahead. 

The holding of the panel here pointed up the fact that Washington occupies a 
unique position in the test-animal kingdom. What happens here, both from the 
standpoint of policy and research, can influence the Nation. Few places use so 
many animals to fight so many different battles for man. The enemies they are 
pitted against range from deadly cancer to colors and chemicals added to food, 
medicines and cosmetics. Also their care and quarters vary from the ideal to the 
medievally inadequate. 

One million mice are being used by the National Cancer Institute alone in its 
$22 million chemotherapy program. Larger animals, even horses and cows, are 
employed at the Army’s nearby Fort Detrick, Md., in germ and chemical warfare 
tests. Pigeons, beagle hounds as well as rodents are used by the Food and Drug 
Administration to test the purity of many products. 
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Figuring high in the plans of space experts are monkeys, chimpanzees and 
man’s best friend, the dog. (It has been revealed that a dog is slated to help 
his master explore the moon!) 


RESEARCH COUNCIL BRANCIL 


In all, 14 test-animal laboratories are maintained in this area by Government, 
business and university hospitals. Within a 100-mile radius, 10 animal breeders 
are located. 

Of particular importance here in keeping lines of supply and test-animal 
policy straight is a unique branch of the National Research Council. It’s Na- 
stitute of Laboratory Animal Resources knows more about the whys and 
wherefores of germ-free mice and other test animals than any place you could 
name. Also it has issued principles for laboratory animal care. 

And it is Over principles—such as how long dogs should be caged—that most 
questions arise. The institute says that “it is generally conceded that animals 
maintained for long periods are in better physiological condition if they exercise 
regularly.” 

But in practice this ideal is rarely realized. Therefore, the Senate commit- 
tee’s policy pronouncement offers hope that many deplorable conditions of pro- 
longed caging without relief will be remedied. 

Certainly, it should affect the animals used in thousands of research projects 
throughout the country that are financed with NIH funds. The NIBH itself at 
Bethesda, with its $700,000-a-year animal budget. is considered a model. 

But the Food and Drug Administration, which is under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as is NIH, has problems. It keeps thousands 
of animals deep in the subbasement of the South Building of the Agriculture 
Department. There, for example, in one room 100 beagles live out their lives 
in small—30 by 36 inches—cages piled in two tiers. They are brought as 
puppies from Beltsville, Md., where FDA raises them. They are used to test 
toxicity of colors and additives to foods. 

Congressional funds will be sought soon for a $23 million FDA building. But 
blueprints, drawn up before the Senate Appropriations Committee attitude be- 
came known, do not provide either indoor or outdoor runs for dogs. 





A SPECIAL EFFORT 


When it comes to mobilizing public interest in test-animal quarters, Washing- 
ton serves as a model to the Nation. WARDS—Welfare for Animals Used in 
Research and Drug Surgery—has raised $30,000 to match Federal funds to build 
new quarters for long-term dogs at two local medical colleges. Its member- 
ship includes a liberal sprinkling of Congressmen and doctors. 

Though the British system focuses on actual experimentation, care of animals 
is of concern, too. The 1876 law, pioneered by Charles Darwin and Thomas 
Huxley, was explained to the panel by Maj. C. W. Hume of the Universities 
Federation of Animal Welfare and by Dr. P. L. C. Carrier, chief inspector for 
laboratories. 

The law requires licensing of researchers, inspection and safeguards against 
unnecessary pain. Major Hume revealed that “no fewer than 10 Nobel Prizes 
for physiology and medicine have been awarded to scientists working under 
the law.” 

These recent events here make it quite clear that as the test-animal world ex- 
pands, there will be greater public interest in all phases of its development. 


[From the Scranton Times, Feb. 22, 1960] 


FDA DEFENDS CAGING OF Dogs 
OBJECTIONS RAISED ON 100 TEST BEAGLES 


By Ann Cottrell Free 


WasuHincton (NANA).—America’s most popular dog—the beagle—has entered 
the food additive controversy. 

Congress is being asked to settle a running debate between the Food and Drug 
Administration and humanitarians over the lifetime caging of FDA’s test beagles. 
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They are used for testing the effect of colors and other additives to foodstuffs. 
Thousands of other animals—such as rodents and rabbits—are also used for 
testing food, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Humane leaders maintain that keeping more than 100 beagles in small cages 
in a subbasement year after year is not only inhumane but can detract from the 
accuracy of the tests. 

FDA Commissioner George P. Larrick claims there are “differences of opinion” 
among animal care experts on the subject, and that the space-short FDA prefers 
the view that constant caging is more desirable. 

Still holding to their view, the humanitarians are asking Congress to give FDA 
more space for the dogs—and require that the agency use it. 

They ask, in particular, that Congress either change the location or change the 
building plans for FDA’s proposed $25 million midtown building. It contains 
no plans for exercise pens for dogs. 

“A costly kennel should be a good one, 
Animal Welfare Institute. 

“Most other Federal agencies using animals,” she says, “are in outlying areas.” 

(Mrs. Stevens is the wife of Roger Stevens, treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Campaign Fund, real estate dealer, and theatrical producer.) 

She and other veterans of such successful battles as the “humane slaughter” 
and “wild horse” bills may testify before the public buildings subcommittees of 
both houses when the FDA building comes up for approval. 

“FDA must not make a mockery of the Senate Appropriations Committee’s 
recent policy statement that comfortable quarters for research animals is a 
‘proper expense,’ ”’ says Fred Myers of the Humane Society of the United States. 

The chairman of the capital’s only free animal clinic, Mrs. Frank A. West, 
maintains that “stress from caging can cause physical ills that detract from the 
accuracy of tests.” 

She adds that the National Society for Medical Research recognizes that ani- 
mals are healthier if they exercise regularly. 

The battle is joined with about 10 large humane groups, including a new one— 
the National Catholic Society for Animal Welfare—in there pitching for the 
beagles. (None of these is an antivivisectionist society.) 

Among the hundreds of individual campaigners is Mrs. Velma (Wild Horse 
Annie) Johnston of Wadsworth, Nev. 

As a result, Members of Congress are beginning to take a lively interest in the 
beagle case. Sen. Lister Hill (Democrat of Alabama), chairman of the subeom- 
mittee handling FDA appropriations, says “FDA has heard from me on this.” 


says Mrs. Christine Stevens of the 


{From the Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 19, 1960] 
FDA Caces Back oF rT ALL 
PrieguHt oF 100 Howunps In NatTion’s CaptrAt DEVELOPS INTO REAL FUROR 


(By Ann Cottrell Free, News Washington bureau) 


WASHINGTON, February 19.—The plight of 100 hound dogs in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital is developing into a first-class furor. 

And two Alabama Members of Congress may have a major hand in settling it. 
Thev are Senator Lister Hill and Representative Robert E. Jones of Scottsboro. 

The Food and Drug Administration’s insistence on keeping its test beagles 
confined for life in small—30 by 36 inches—cages deep in a sunless subbasement 
has caused the uproar. 

The bengles—America’s most popular dog—are used for testing the effect of 
colors and other additives to foodstuffs. 

Humanitarians protest to FDA and Congress that caging year after year of 
such friendly, lively animals is not only inhumane, but also can detract from the 
accuracy of the tests. 

FDA Commissioner George P. Larrick claims there are differences of oninion 
among animal care experts. Space-short FDA, he says, prefers the view that 
constant caging is more desirable. 

Larrick adds that even if FDA gets a honed-for $25 million midtown building. 
the beagles will be caged. No provisions are made for either indoor or outdoor 
runs for dogs. 
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“A costly kennel should be a good one, 
National Animal Welfare Institute. 

(The building will house thousands of test animals as well as hundreds of 
officeworkers. ) 

“Most other Federal agencies using animals are in outlying spacious areas,” 
she reminds. 

Appeals are now reaching Congress to change either the location of the build- 
ing or to improve its building plans. Many requests are going to Representative 
Jones. He heads the House Public Buildings Subcommittee that can clear or 
block the way for the building sponsors to seek construction appropriations. A 
similar Senate subcommittee must do likewise. 

Veterans of successful battles at humane slaughter and wild horse bills re- 
mind Congress and FDA that medical and veterinary societies recognize that 
animals are healthier if they exercise regularly. 

“Stress from caging can cause physical ills that detract from accuracy of the 
test findings,” says the chairman of the Capital’s only free animal clinic, Mrs. 
Frank A. West. 

‘The beagles seen by this reporter—found in one room, cages piled tier on tier— 
showed signs of stress and distress. Barking wildly, some pawed their bars 
violently and tried to lick my hand. Others hung their heads in a corner or 
circled constantly asif “stir crazy” in their cages. 

Senator Hill is looked to by humanitarians because of his leadership last year 
in putting one of Congress most powerful committees 100 percent behind better 
housing for animals used in federally supported research. (More than 51 million 
are used annually in all U.S. research. ) 

Reports of inhumane housing—such as cramped, constant caging of dogs— 
prompted the Senate Appropriations Committee to declare that providing “‘com- 
fortable” quarters is a “proper expense.” Hill is chairman of the subcommittee 
that passes on the FDA annual appropriation. 

“FDA must not make a mockery of this policy statement,” declared Fred 
Myers of the Humane Society of the United States. 

None of the dozen of large humane groups in their pitching for the beagles is 
an antivivisectionist society. 

Though FDA has not given an inch to the beagles or anyone.-else, its position 
will be under increasing congressional fire. 

“IT can assure you,” Senator Hill told the Birmingham News, “FDA has heard 
from me on this.” 


says Mrs. Christine Stevens of the 


[From the New York Times] 


TREATMENT OF TEST BEAGLES 


To the EprTor OF THE NEw YorxK TIMES: 


The New York Times is to be congratulated for its fine editorial of Novem- 
ber 26, “Cranberries Are Peanuts,” with its summary of the dangers inherent in 
the use of chemical poisons. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration could be greatly aided in its service 
potentials to the Nation if humane housing could be procured for its test beagles. 
Anyone who has traveled the subterranean rows of small wire cages of life- 
imprisoned beagles and seen their desperate, crazed suffering from the lack of 
movement will ask how this can be possible in America. 

The Food and Drug Administration will seek a new $23 million building, yet 
the information given out is that they plan no runway for a beagle to keep it from 
going “stir-crazy,” as these pathetic little dogs do before long, while serving our 
purposes. 

Aside from the humane issues involved, experienced people admit that ex- 
periments upon animals in the unhappy condition of the hundred or so beagles 
the Food and Drug Administration confines in 30-by-36-inch cages, for life, in the 
subbasement of the Agriculture Department’s South Building, are unlikely to 
produce sound scientific findings or normal reactions to any experiment. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations for the 86th Congress has advised 
humane housing for test animals: “The committee strongly urges that every 
effort be made to provide suitable and comfortable quarters and that these 
animals not be subjected to unnecessary cruelty involved in their being care- 
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lessly and improperly housed.” The maintenance of such quarters for animals 
used in research is a proper expense of such activities. 
Mary H. Harris, 
Member of the Board of Directors of Defenders of Wildlife. 


WASHINGTON, November 26, 1959. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 14, 1960] 
PETS IN PENS 


I congratulate your newspaper on its publication of the interesting articles 
describing the valuable work of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Il regret that, to date, there has been no mention of the housing conditions of 
the laboratory animals whose use is a vital factor in its experimental program. 

Deep in the subbasement of the South Building of the Agriculture Department 
are kept, in one room, 100 beagles, caged for their lifetime without exercise. 

It is not humane societies alone who protest caging animals without exercise. 
The National Society for Medical Research states: “Animals maintained for 
long periods are in better physiological condition if they exercise regularly.” 

The Food and Drug Administration plans a new building, but the Commis- 
Sioner writes me that there will be no exercise pens provided for laboratory 
dogs, such as the National Institutes of Health have. 

Is this due to lack of funds? Surely not, as the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations has declared that the maintenance of humane quarter for research 
animals is a proper expense. Is it due to lack of space? Then what folly it is 
to erect as planned in the center of a crowded city a $25 million building con- 
taining laboratory quarters, a costly kennel. 

These dogs are bred in Beltsville. Why doesn’t the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration locate in Beltsville, where land may be available, and follow the lead of 
other agencies who have built or are building in nearby Maryland and Virginia? 

Mrs. FRANK A. WEST. 

WASHINGTON. 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., Dec. 6, 1959] 
MAN’s Best FRIEND 


Congratulations to the Star on Ann Cottrell Free’s November 15 article on 
the care of laboratory animals. It isa very timely piece of reporting in view of 
the stepped-up use of animals in every field of research from space travel to lip- 
stick dyes. 

Ninety years ago Charles Darwin said that the thought of painful experiments 
on laboratory animals kept him awake at night. The great scientist’s sleepless- 
ness led to the passage of Britain’s excellent law controlling live-animal experi- 
mentation, 

Perhaps some of your readers have been made sleepless by the plight of the 
100 beagles described by Mrs. Free, which are confined in tiny cages in the base- 
ment of the Agriculture Building with no exercise space. 

It is well known that dogs so tightly confined end by becoming virtually stir 
crazy, revolving like automatons within the cage. Some even develop cage 
paralysis. In a word they lose all normal canine reactions if confined long 
enough. It is only the younger dogs which will still try to lick the hand of a 
visitor through the bars of the cage. 

It is now believed by many authorities on the care of laboratory animals that, 
apart from humane considerations, normal animals make the best experimental 
subjects. 

Let us hope that when the Food and Drug Administration obtains its new test- 
animal quarters by act of Congress adequate runways for the dogs will be 
provided. 

HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
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VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF HUMANE SOCIETIES, INC., 
Arlington, Va., May 4, 1960. 
Senator LisTER HILL, 
Chairman, Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: Your concern about the humane housing of the Food and 
Drug Administration beagles has been very warmly welcomed by the organi- 
zations which I represent. We are also aware of the service rendered by Mrs. 
Ann Free in bringing this matter before the public. 

We are not experts on building costs of laboratories, but we can realize that 
such costs would probably be greater where scientific tests were being conducted 
which would require the ultimate in sanitation and other safeguards. However, 
we also realize that the animals should be given the chance to exercise both 
for scientific and moral reasons. It appears to us that from a moral viewpoint 
the animals which are sacrificed for the welfare of the human race should be 
rewarded by being given the optimum care. 

We are very grateful for the policy statement made by your committee last 
year in going on record that Federal funds may be used in providing humane 
quarters for laboratory animals. 

Please include this letter as part of the support in favor of the installation 
of proper exercise runs for the FDA laboratory animals. 

With appreciation for your humane and progressive stand on this matter, 
Tam, 

Most sincerely, 
PEARL TWYNE, 
President, Virginia Federation of Humane Societies. 


{From Information Report, Animal Welfare Institute, New York, N.Y., January—February 
1960] 


HovusInG OF BEAGLES USED FOR TESTS BY Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Commissioner George P. Larrick of the Food and Drug Administration has 
announced that officials of the agency are seeking to get authorization for a new 
kennel providing roomy individual runways for the beagles used in long-term 
feeding tests. Under Commissioner Larrick’s vigorous direction, a committee of 
administrators and scientists has made a study of architects’ plans of modern 
laboratory kennels and has visited the kennels at the National Institutes of 
Health. The committee has decided that tests on the beagles can most effec- 
tively be carried out in a rural location, where there will be plenty of space 
available for runways and for laboratory facilities for a veterinarian and those 
scientists and technicians who will be working with the dogs on a day-by-day 
basis. 

Humanitarians who have been following the developments which led up to 
this move on the part of the Food and Drug Administration welcome this plan. 
They are urging Congress to authorize the new kennel and laboratory building 
immediately. 

Demand for this new project would have developed long since had there been 
a public awareness of the conditions under which the test beagles are now kept. 
Thirteen years ago, in 1947, the laboratories of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in Washington were inspected by a scentist visiting the United States. 
He was astonished to find that beagles used for long-term feeding tests were 
being housed in small cages without exercise. He expressed the opinion that dogs 
so confined would not be physiologically normal after a period of 3 years, 
because the lack of exercise would affect their metabolism. (At the Food and 
Drug Administration laboratories, dogs are confined to cages 30 by 36 inches for 
periods ranging from 2 to 7 years.) He questioned the accuracy of the tests 
of drugs and chemical additives which were being carried out on these dogs, 
because the dogs were in an abnormal condition. 

His comments apparently were not appreciated by the scientists in charge: 
over 200 beagles are still kept for periods of 2 to 7 years in the subbasement 
of the South Agriculture Building in 30- by 36-inch cages from which they 
are never removed for exercise. Lack of funds and lack of space might 
have seemed for a time to explain the makeshift nature of the kennels. How- 
ever, both humanitarians and scientists were amazed when it came to light last 
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month that Food and Drug Administration scientists had recommended that the 
same system of caging without exercise or daylight should be perpetuated in 
the proposed new $25 million building which is to house the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Public attention was drawn to the situation by a newspaperwoman, Ann 
Cottrell Free, who described the conditions in these animal quarters in the 
Washington Star. Further publicity in the Birmingham News and the Scranton 
Times resulted, and there were letters to the editors of the New York Times, 
the New York Mirror, the Washington Post, and others. The result of this 
publicity has been a large number of letters to Congress from private citizens, 
urging that something be done about the housing of the beagles. These letters 
have been characterized by an astonished indignation. 

Representatives of the Animal Welfare Institute met several times with ad- 
ministrative officials of the Food and Drug Administration to discuss solutions 
for the housing problem. The Commissioner and the Deputy Commissioner ex- 
pressed concern about the existing conditions, to which their attention had not 
been sufficiently drawn, and, as mentioned above, formed an investigation com- 
mittee. This committee, after some deliberation, found that the separation 
of the dog quarters from the projected Federal Office Building No. 8 and their 
relocation in an area where more space was available would be more economic. 
The space which was allocated to dog quarters will be available for an ex- 
pansion of the small animal quarters and laboratories for which officials antici- 
pate a need by 1963. 

The Animal Welfare Institute fully endorses the plan to build two new Food 
and Drug Administration buildings, Federal Office Building, No. 8, and the 
projected kennel-laboratory building. 

The Food and Drug Administration is engaged in work with which the 
Institute is in full sympathy, so it is heartening to know that there is a prospect 
of the Administration's building animal quarters which the Institute could 
endorse. It would be a source of pride if the laboratories of the U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies could be exemplary to commercial laboratories and other research 
institutions throughout the Nation. 


POLICY ON CARE OF RESEARCH ANIMALS 


Mrs. Freer. Thank you. 

Senator Hiti. We are certainly happy to have you here, too, Mrs. 
Free. Mrs. Free is from Alabama, too, and we are all very proud of 
her and the wonderful work she does. 

Mrs. Freer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hiri. Now, Mrs. Dunn, vou may proceed. 

Mrs. Dunn. First of all, WARDS would like to thank the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for its expression of policy in favor of 
good care for research animals. This was a pioneer statement and 
compares with the goal of WARDS which is that animals used in 
research should be kept as humanely as possible. At the time of the 
animal care panel convention last October, we cited the committee 
for this statement and we still have the framed tribute and maybe we 
will give it to you someday. 

WARDS is represented here today by Mrs. Monroney, Mrs. David 
Bruce, and Mrs. Drew Pearson. Facts and figures cannot give the cor- 
rect. picture of the laboratory animal conditions. 

Senator Hii. Are Mrs. Monroney and Mrs. Bruce and Mrs. Pear- 
son here ? 

Mrs. Dunn. Yes. 


Senator Hiri. Would you want to come around and sit up here | 


with us? 

Mrs. Dunn. They areas scared as I am. 

Senator Hix. Well, we are certainly delighted to have Mrs. Mon- 
roney and Mrs. Pearson and Mrs. Bruce, too, delighted to have you: 


CANTER Tener 
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Mrs. Dunn. Facts and figures cannot give a correct picture of the 
laboratory animal conditions and that is why WARDS urges that 
you go and see how these beagles live at the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. It is uniquely different from the care of animals in a vet- 
erinary hospital or the zoo. A fox at the zoo is given 184 square feet 
while these dogs manage to survive as long as 7 years in a space 30 
by 40 inches. They are never let. out and are stored away under- 
ground. This is an wnnecessary cruelty added to a painful service 
which they must render. It is not only unnecessary cruelty but a 
false economy. 

Dr. Clyde M. McKay, professor of nutrition at the Department of 
Animal Husbandry at Cornell, speaking of these housed animals, 
states : 

Such research benefits neither man nor dog because it clutters the literature 
with false and misleading conclusions. 

Speaking out like this takes courage, but quite a few others have 
joined the ranks. 

Actual building costs for the animal quarters for the Food and 
Drug Administration is $639,000 out of a total of $2,045,000 for 600 
runs or a little more than $1,000 a run. From WARDS’ experience 
this is not out of line with the costs we have encountered. It will cost 
approximately $540 per dog to construct runs rather than the storage 
cage system. However, the building costs will be overcome in 10 or 
12 years because it is cheaper to maintain the run system. In other 
words, it will cost more to build, but will be half as expensive to main- 
tain the animals because the animal itself can take care of itself or 
keep itself clean and dry. We believe that when you go and see you 
will agree that 40 by 30 inches in a grid bottom cage can hardly main- 
tain a vigorous dog when this space must serve as bedroom and bath 
for life. 

These dogs are not raised at Beltsville in such cramped quarters. 
In fact, wherever research animals are raised, be they mice or dogs, the 
specifications always call for more space. Deterioration of the ani- 
mal must result from this uniquely cruel confinement. When you 
meet a long-term dog he does not resemble Fido, but is just a brain- 
washed object. Research must suffer as a result. In fact, there are 
now outside quarters for every laboratory of any size in the Washing- 
ton area except the Food and Drug Administration and WARDS has 
contributed materially toward this construction in two medical schools. 

A column of figures is not the answer. The ultimate answer is 
sound research based on sound animals. Providing for this is the 
best way to serve our health program and mankind will profit from it. 

The practical, modern scientists are asking for better care and better 
animals. WARDS has proven that citizens as they learn the condi- 
tions, will advocate a change. 

Senator Hinz. All right, next we will hear from Mrs. Jones. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SOCIETY FOR ANIMAL WELFARE 


Mrs. Jones. My name is Helen Jones. I am executive directcr of 
the National Catholic Soc iety for Animal Welfare which has head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. The society’s nationwide membership 
includes both Catholics and, as associate members, non-Catholics. 


54568 —60 69 
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The purpose of the NCSAW is to advance knowledge of the merciful 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church on the animal world and by 
so doing, to bring about more humane treatment of animals. 

The president of the National Catholic Society for Animal Welfare 
isthe Right Reverend Monsignor Leroy E. McWilliams of Jersey City, 
N.J. 

My testimony today concerns the housing of animals by the Food 
and Drug Administration. On a personal note, I should like to men- 
tion that I have rather extensive knowledge of the housing of animals 
in shelters. I also have visited the animal quarters of a number of 
experimental laboratories in this country. 

As a representative of the National Catholic Society for Animal 
Welfare, I visited the FDA animal quarters sever: al months ago. 
I found dogs confined to cages measuring approximately 30 inches 
by 36 inches. The cages have wire mesh flooring so that the animals 
are deprived of a solid place on which to sti ind or lie. No exercise 
space is provided. The dogs are so confined for 2 to 7 years in a sub- 
basement in which there is no natural daylight. Some of the ani- 
mals cirele endlessly as a result of their long and close confinement, 

The housing of rats, mice, and rabbits is equally cruel. The ani- 
mals are grossly overcrowded in their small cages. They also are de- 
prived of exercise space and solid flooring. No nesting boxes are 
provided. 

Public indignation has been growing since a Washington reporter, 
Ann Cottrell Free, first disclosed the facts about the FDA’s cruel 
housing of experimental animals. Compassionate people throughout 
the country are especially shocked to learn that animals are inhu- 
manely housed by a Federal agency which is supported by generous 
sums of the taxpayers’ money. 


COST OF ANIMAL QUARTERS 


We are pleased that the Food and Drug Administration has reacted 
to widespread public concern about its housing of animals by seeking 
an appropriation which would insure improved quarters for dogs in 
the FDA’s proposed pharmacological research facility, the FDA has 
estimated the amount of $639,000 for quarters for 680 experimental 
dogs. That is a modest enough amount, considering that it includes 
somo specialized construction desired by FDA personnel for scientific 
conditions. 

The estimate of $639,000 includes interior pens measuring 3 feet 
te 6 feet and exterior runways measuring 3 feet by 10 feet for 600 dogs. 
No dimensions are given for the housing of the remaining dogs in 
terminal toxicity testing areas. The FDA has given no indication 
that it plans to provide substantially improved quarters for rats, mice, 
pigeons, and rabbits in the proposed new FDA building FOB No. 8. 

Those animals definitely need improved quarters as well as the 
dogs. 

In an excellent statement on the housing of experimental animals, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee last year urged that every effort 
be made to provide suitable and comfortable quarters for experimental 

animals. That statement seemingly was ignored by the FDA until 
the public expressed its strong disapprov al of the FDA’s housing of 
animals. The FDA thus far has given no indication that it proposes 
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to improve the existing animal quarters which will be in use during 
the long period of time it will take to construct the new pharmaco- 
logical facility and FOB No. 8. 

‘It should not be overlooked that animals undergoing food, drug, and 
cosmetic testing sutfer greatly. Indeed, some of the tests conducted by 
the FDA are so painful that they may not be performed in at least 
one great country. ‘That nation’s scientific standing is reflected in the 
fact that its scientists have won 10 Nobel prizes in physiology and 
medicine. 

RECOM MENDATIONS OF NCSAW 


Humane housing for experimental animals is the very minimum 
decency. ‘The National Catholic Society for Animal Welfare urges 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to do all in its power to: 

1. Insure that larger interior and exterior pens be provided for dogs 
than those now proposed by the FDA for the new pharmacological 
facility ; 

2. Explore the possibility of providing for the housing of two dogs 
per pen (in that case, substantially larger pens and runways would be 
required but the overall cost probably would be reduced slightly 
through savings in partitions, drains, and so forth). 

3. Tensure that the FDA will provide humane housing for rabbits, 
rats, mice, and pigeons and for dogs in veterinary care and terminal 
toxicity testing areas; 

4. Insure improvement at the earliest possible time of the existing 
FDA animal quarters in the subbasement of the south building of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hirt. Thank you, Mrs. Jones. 

Now we will hear from Mr. Myers. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Myers. While appearing once before, before a committee in 
Congress, the chairman of the committee said, “Hell has no fury like 
a Congressman bored.” Mindful of that and of your own aphorism, 


| [have brought with me a mimeographed statement which I have sub- 


woe 


mitted and I would like your indulgence for just a brief statement. 
_ Senator Hitz. Very well, we will have that statement appear in full 
inthe record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE HUMANE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE PROPOSED 
SPECIAL PHARMACOLOGICAL RESARCH FACILITY OF THE Foop AND DruG 
ADMINISTRATION 


_ The Humane Society of the United States takes this occasion to express again 
lls appreciation of the action last year of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
i proclaiming as a matter of explicit committee and governmental policy the 
Principle that the cost of providing humane maintenance for animals kept by 
the Government, or in connection with Federal grants, is a proper expense. 

The Humane Society of the United States applauds the committee’s action, 
ind commends the policy as a means of securing the aims involved, but more 
than that, as a sound and thoughtful pronouncement on a serious matter of public 
conscience, 

This year, as the Health, Education, and Welfare Subcommittee considers the 
provision of a special pharmacological research facility for the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, we are glad to have the privilege of being heard, solely 
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on the question of the care animals have received in the past, and can be ex- 
pected to receive in the future, in installations operated by the USFDA. We do 
not take a position either favoring or opposing extended facilities for the f 
USFDA, but we realize that the question of humane treatment of USFDA 


animals is connected with the matter which the subcommittee is now considering, | 
and respectfully offer, at this time, what we hope is constructive and useful } 
comment on this single point. i 

x 


At the present time, animals kept by the USFDA in the Department of Agri- 
culture south building subbasement are, in our opinion, housed under conditions 
so flagrantly inhumane that, if a private individual were responsible, this 
society would initiate criminal prosecution, and would expect a conviction as a 
matter of course. An experienced member of the Humane Society of the United 
States staff observed that the USFDA dogs are kept in cages less than 36 inches 
square, with expanded metal floors, and with no normal exercise, activity, or 
companionship. The feet of these dogs have been seriously and painfully de- 
formed, presumably from continual standing on the metal mesh, and some of 
the dogs were described as psychologically abnormal, or “stir-crazy,” apparently 
from long confinement in cramped quarters without distraction or outlet. An 
official of the USFDA stated that the dogs are kept in these cages, without ever 
being taken out, from 2 to 7 years. Between 4,000 and 5,000 animals of various 
species, ranging from monkeys to mice, are ordinarily kept in this subbasement, 

We do not doubt that officials of the USFDA are willing and anxious to be able 


to provide more humane treatment. Their ability to do so depends in part on ( 
the provision of space for more comfortable quarters, and for exercise runs. In- 
creased space would indeed make it possible to eliminate some of the conditions 
which, in our opinion, constitute grossly cruel treatment of animals; however, ] 
other factors would remain, or would require to be overcome or ameliorated. ( 
Some of these are to be found in assumed requirements of a scientific and medico 
legal nature, which lie beyond our competence to discuss here. Others inhere s 
in the keeping of large numbers of animals closely confined, and attended by per- | I 
sonnel not, in general, specially selected or motivated to provide for the comfort f 
of these creatures in the many, but simple and costfree, ways in which it is pos t 
sible to do so. al 
Moreover, members of the subcommittee will be aware that the proposed spe tl 
cial pharmacological research facility is both much more and much less than C] 
simply increased space for humane animal quarters in a more economical loea- h 
tion. In judging its projected cost, it must be borne in mind that the proposal m 
facility is to be, in every sense, an additional laboratory. Approximately 47 per tl 
cent of the proposed floor space is to be devoted to laboratory and service pur C 
poses. The remaining 53 percent represents, even providing for increased area ch 


per individual dog, accommodations for a number of dogs greater by a substan 
tinl factor than the present number of experimental dogs used by the USFDA. 
The entire proposed facility is to be specially air conditioned and humidity con 
trolled, with no recirculated air, with solid partitions between each cage and 
each run, with separate drains for each cage, and with many other costly features f I 










which are held to be necessary for scientific purposes, but which, in our opinion, | ; 
based on practical experience throughout the United States, are unnecessary 0 W 
even undesirable from the standpoint of the comfort of the animals to be housed, th 
given the conditions which are assumed to obtain in this case. Consequently 
the cost of the proposed facility as a whole, the cost per animal housed, and the} 

cost per square foot of the animal quarters to be included in it, all exceed by!) me 
very significant percentage the cost of what would be required simply to house tio 
the same number of animals in a humane manner. This is merely to say tha! 7 
the members of the subcommittee are being asked to approve a facility estimate sul 
to cost over $2 million, not simply to provide humane animal accommodatio : 
but to provide laboratories, equipped with distilled water, vacuum, compresse Im) 


hoy 
hor 


air, and other facilities, whose utility lies in an entirely different field. Th} 
Humane Society of the United States, in pointing this out, distinctly does n0 


for that reason look with disfavor on the proposal. Rather, we welcome th tha 
prospect of whatever benefits in the form of the possibility of more humane Co! its 
ditions for animals may be included, and limit our comment to those matter we 
within our special field of competence. ( 

At the same time, the members of the subcommittee will realize that the P™— som 
posed facility is designed to house only dogs, out of the many species of anima! reac 
used by the USFDA. Presumably the remainder will continue to be kept in the} the 


present quarters, or in similar accommodations in new space provided for th 
USFDA in the Washington metropolitan area. It is perfectly true that some? 
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the considerations applicable to dogs do not apply equally to some of the other 
species now kept by the USFDA. For example, although the large numbers of 
mice used (killed) in the course of the research spend only a relatively short 
time in their crowded cages, they are nevertheless bred in this same area, and the 
provision of dark corners for their nesting, without which they experience great 
anxiety, would be a considerable if inexpensive kindness. Other species, and 
especially cats, monkeys, and rabbits, would benefit from more humane accommo- 
dations, as would, in our opinion, the objectives of the work being carried on. 

The Humane Society of the United States does not pretend to argue on the 
basis of special Knowledge in the fields of physiology, toxicology, psychology, or 
other scientific fields, in making this statement. Rather, it takes, at the present 
time, no position on such questions, and does not, therefore, dispute either the 
theory or the methods of such testing as is required to be done by or is regarded 
as necessary by the officials charged with this duty. However, it would appear 
legitimate at this time to mention the existence of a question as to whether 
animals subjected to long periods of abnormal and atypical stress and confine- 
ment are, or can be, satisfactory “test tubes” in which to measure the effects of 
minute quantities of dubiously toxic or carcinogenic substances as an indication 
of their probable effect on a normal human population. Certainly, our observa- 
tions have served to convince us that some, at least, of the animals housed in 
the present subbasement quarters are psychologically and physiologically ab- 
normal, as compared with common standards for their species, evidently as a 
direct result of their abnormal confinement and regimen. <A dog, for example, is 
vot in the wild state, and not by choice in association with man, a solitary crea- 
ture. The dogs used by the USFDA and kept in the quarters mentioned are 
literally kept in solitary confinement all of their adult lives, without intermission 
or respite. The results are visible in their condition and peculiar behavior. 

The Humane Society of the United States wishes to express to members of the 
subcommittee its appreciation of the opportunity to address them on the subject. 
From every State in the United States, a large volume of mail has come to us 
from our members and friends concerning the treatment of the animals used by 
the USFDA. Many thousands of persons have expressed to us their concern 
about the inhumane treatment they believe these animals receive, and have urged 
this society to attempt to secure improvement of the conditions under which these 
creatures exist. We are therefore pleased, as the representatives of these many 
humanely minded people, to be able to convey their hopes to members of a com- 
mittee which has already shown itself to be equally devoted to the principle that 
the cost of humane treatment of animals, in money, is a reasonable expense in 
comparison to the cost of their inhumane treatment, in terms of our own and our 
children’s moral and ethical balance. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Myers. I will be very brief and make only a point of emphasis. 
I appear, of course, for the Humane Society of the United States. 
We joined the other organizations that have expressed themselves in 
thanking the Appropriations Committee for the policy statement 
which it made last fall. It was an enlightened and progressive state- 
ment. The thing that all of us ask today is merely an implementa- 
tion of the policy already adopted by this committee. 

We believe, I think, all of us again, that the plans advanced for the 
suburbanly located pharmacological research facility, while a great 
Improvement over previous plants, are still not entirely adequate. We 
hope that the committee will approve the plans for the improved 

ousing of animals in the manner proposed by the FDA, but we hope 
that the committee will even suggest to the FDA that it has not yet 
itself gone far enough. 

One other point of emphasis that I would like to make is in reply to 
some comments, which doubtless the chairman and Senator Monroney 
read in the press after the additional presentation a few weeks ago by 
the FDA of its first tentative plans for this pharmacological research 
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facility. There was comment, which was in good spirit and for good 
purposes, | know, but intoned a little bit derisively by a $2 million 
dog kennel and about the costs involved in such a facility. The com- 
mittee realizes, I know, but I think it bears emphasis and it will bear 
a constant keeping in mind, as you consider your appropriation, that 
what is being proposed by the FDA is not, in its major aspects, hous- 
ing for animals, but it is primarily a new research facility. 

On the advisability or desirability of that, my society has no opinion 
to express. We are not competent in that field. But if the committee 
will carefully segregate in its estimates, in its understanding of the 
costs, what is merely proposed for the humane housing of animals, 
I think it will find that even what FDA has proposed is ‘low and per- 
haps is even too low. I join my colleague of the National Catholic 
Society for Animal Welfare, in suggesting, recommending that the 
space tentatively allocated by the FDA for the humane housing of 
animals is not yet adequate and I join also, quite emphatically, in the 
suggestion that it is both uneconomical and inhumane to continue to 
house animals of the other species in the facilities still proposed. 

[ join Mrs, Dunn in emphasis upon the point that it is uneconomical, 
as well as inhumane, to maintain animals in such a condition that they 
become misleading research subjects. 

I thank the committee for allowing me this time. 


INHUMANE HOUSING FOR ANIMALS 


Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman. before we leave that, I would 
like to point out what paragraph 4 of the statement of the Humane 
Society of the United States says: 

At the present time, animals kept by the USFDA in the Department of Agri- 
culture South Building subbasement are, in our opinion, housed under condi- 
tions so flagrantly inhumane, that, if a private individual were responsible 
this society would initiate criminal prosecution and would expect a conviction 
as a matter of course. 

It seems to me this is certainly a combination that should lead to 
immediate correction. 

Another point I think the witness made is very important and 
that is we are getting figures alleged to be figures on dog quarters 
when actually they are huge laboratories containing facilities for man, 
which constitute about 80 percent of the cost, and the remaining 20 
percent is for the dog. We should demand, I think, as a matter of 
course, a breakdown of the figures that make up the element of costs, 
including the air conditioning, the feeding, and all of the things 
that are associated with the Research Section, and_ that only that 
which is justifiably chargeable to the care of the animals should be 
allocated and charged in that way: otherwise, many people will feel 
that these costs are exorbitant, which they are not. T mean every 
animal has a right to sunshine, to space for exercise, and space to 
exist in, which, of course, as you point out in your statement and 
which has been pointed out by others, is completely inadequate for 
anv form of animal life. 

Senator Hix. Such a breakdown of the estimate will be secured 
from the Food and Drug Administration and included at this point 
in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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ESTIMATED COST OF EXTRAORDINARY CONSTRUCTION ITEMS, QUARTERS FOR 
IEXXPERIMENTAL Dogs 
Average cost 
per foot 
tasic construction: Including site preparation, compacted fill, untreated 
concrete slab, exterior masonry walls, roof, conventional lighting, heat, 
and Weterior coticrete sinte.. oe oe $6. 2 


OA 


Additional cost of extraordinary items: 
1. Special construction items to insure maximum health and sanita- 
tion: 
(a) Special finishing sufficient to withstand live steam to be 
used for cleaning out urine and feces; the surface must 
also provide a comfortable and sure footing for the 


(b) Radiant heating to provide controlled heat at floor level, 

individual drains in each pen, special traps to handle 

waste, live steam-cleaning system, and curbing and par- 
tition to sepePAte OIG. ii ks Sc et 3. 60 


Subtotal, health and sanitation features___________ 7. 60 


2. Air conditioning : 
(a) Basic ventilating system to circulate air among inside dog 


CUBR Tsao oe eS et eda eeeeaaseeeaus 2. 25 
(b) Refrigeration and humidity control system to be tied into 
basic ventilating system. This latter item is needed to 
assure maximum uniformity of humidity and tempera- 
ture so as to reduce to a minimum the influence of 
these elements on the dogs food intake______________ 1. 50 
DUtOeal: 10M Bees isteach 3. 75 
Subtotal, extraordinary costs_......_._.........-. - 11. 35 
‘Total cout: per-quuere 1000... ooo on eee 17. 60 


1These data relate to the cost estimate appearing on p. 207. However, they relate only 
to that portion (both inside and outside) of the total facility which will house the dogs 
themselves. 


COST ESTIMATES 


Senator Hix. Is there anything you would like to add, Mrs. Free? 
Mrs. Free. Thank you, Senator. I did not come to testify. I hope 
| that the statement I furnished will cover some of the points raised 
about the costs. I have done considerable research, as you may note in 
my letter, and it seems to me the cost estimates, bearing in mind they 
are only estimates, seem to be in keeping with similar research facili- 
ties both in this general area and throughout the country. TI have 
particular reference to the Animal Annex at the Los Alamos, the 
scientific laboratory, which also houses beagles and has inside and out- 
side runs. Your interest and leadership, I would like to add, Senator, 
in providing better quarters for test animals has been widely recog- 
nized. 

Senator Hi. I want to thank you all. I want to say you spoke 
so well and so eloquently that there is not anything I could add except 
to say T am wholeheartedly in accord with all that was said and you 
referred to the statement that this committee made in its report last 
year in which it stated that every effort be made to provide suitable 
and comfortable quarters and that these animals not be subjected to 
the unnecessary cruelty involved in their being carelessly and im- 
properly housed: and I think 1 can assure you—I know, speaking for 
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Senator Monroney and myself, and I am sure for the other members 
of the committee—we sh: all continue to do everything we can in this 
matter and we so very much appreciated your statements here this 
morning. 

You have once more brought home to us how necessary it is, how 
imperative it is, that action be taken now to provide suitable and 
proper quarters for these animals, not only from — standpoint of 
being what we might say humane to these animals, but also from the 
standpoint of the economics involved in this situation. We are deeply 
grateful to you. 

Mr. Meyers. Mr. Chairman, I express a personal thought because 
I am sure it is also supported by others in America. I think it is 
fortunate for America that this committee has on it two men of such 
sensible, ethical standards as you and the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you. We appreciate that very, very much, 
Mr. Meyers, and we want to thank all of vou, and also Mrs. Monroney 
and Mrs. Pearson and Mrs. Bruce, for their presence here this morn- 
ing. We are deeply grateful to all of you. Thank you very much. 


ANIMAL WILDLIFE INSTITUT! 


Senator Hitn. I have received a letter from Mrs. Christine Stevens, 
of the some Welfare Institute, New York, regarding the care of 
these dogs by the Food and Drug Administration, to which she 
attaches a statement supporting the request for the new building. 
Mrs. Stevens’ letter and statement will appear at this point in the 
record. 

(‘The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


ANIMAL WELFARE INSTITUTE, 
New York, N.Y., May 2, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIt1, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: We deeply appreciate your humane consideration for 
the pitiful beagles in the subbasement of the South Agriculture Building, and 
we admire your effective actions to obtain reasonable space for them. 

I understand that you will receive testimony on the proposed laboratory- 
kennel building for the Food and Drug Administration on May 6, 1960. Accord- 
ingly, I am enclosing a statement on behalf of the Animal Welfare Institute 
for inclusion in the record. 

With much hope for a favorable outcome and gratitude for your kindness, 

Sincerely, 
CHRISTINE STEVENS. 


KENNELS FoR TEST BEAGLES OF THE Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION 


On behalf of the Animal Welfare Institute, I respectfully request favorable 
action on the request by the Food and Drug Administration for funds with 
which to build a laboratory building with kennels attached in which to house 
the hundreds of beagle dogs used in feeding and toxicity tests. 

At present these dogs are housed in mesh-bottom eages 30 by 36 inches in the 
subbasement of the South Agriculture Building where they never see daylight 
and are never even let out of their cages for exercise during the long period 
(generally 2 to 7 years) in which they are thus imprisoned. Such needless 
cruelty cannot be allowed to continue. 

We are assured by the Food and Drug Administration that it would be im- 
practical and scientifically undesirable to house the dogs in a separate kennel 
distant from the pharmacological laboratories where the tests are carried out. 
Such a kennel would, of course, be much less expensive than the laboratory and 
kennel building proposed. Indeed, as we all know, a beagle is at his happiest 
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running free in a field and is content to sleep in a doghouse costing only a few 
dollars. However, these dogs are being used in tests intended to protect the 
entire population against dangers inherent in some of the various colorings, 
additives, and chemicals being introduced increasingly into foods of all kinds. 
It is the scientific requirements for this protection of the public which makes 
necessary a substantial expenditure. The Animal Welfare Institute does not 
wish to interfere with these requirements. Its sole aim is to obtain release of 
the animals from their cramped cages far underground and to see them in- 
stalled in kennels with outside runways. 

We hope that it may be possible to provide inside kennels 4 by 6 feet and out- 
side runways 4 by 15 feet without increasing the cost of the kennel area as 
estimated. These dimensions are highly desirable in view of the long periods 
each dog is kept under test. This is a size, too, in which two dogs could, if 
necessary, be housed. In the event that at some later date, certain experiments 
in which the dogs might be housed in compatible pairs were designed, this 
would provide for the flexibility so much sought in designing research facilities. 
For example, such accommodation would be adequate for a pig, sheep, or other 
animal of similar size which, at some future date, might be used for certain 
tests. 

Humanitarians throughout the Nation have been deeply distressed by the 
plight of the beagles. All earnestly hope that the dogs can soon emerge from 
their subterranean quarters. We urge approval of the building and appropria- 
tion of the funds for its construction with which we hope the committee will 
direct the Food and Drug Administration to proceed with the utmost expedition. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Howard ©. Hunter, president of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, has submitted a statement in support of 
the budget request of the Food and Drug Administration. Mr. 
Hunter’s statement will be included in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Howarp O. HUNTER, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BAKING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Howard O. Hunter 
and I am president of the American Institute of Baking, 400 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, Tl. 

My purpose in appearing before the committee today is to support the budget 
request of the Food and Drug Administration for the 1961 fiscal year. 

To identify the American Institute of Baking, we are a nonprofit corpora- 
tion primarily engaged in research and education for the baking industry and 
for the benefit of the consumer. 

More than 80 percent of the wholesale baking companies are members and 
financial supporters of the institute. In addition to these baking companies, the 
institute has the financial support of many companies that supply the baking 
industry with ingredients. These companies include flourmills, yeast manu- 
facturers, shortening companies, and many others. 

Today I represent not only myself but the board of directors of the American 
Institute of Baking in urging adequate support for the activities of the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The baking industry is well acquainted with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. We deal with Food and Drug on standards of identity for bread. We 
work with them in our inplant sanitation training and inspection. We are 
vitally concerned with the application and enforcement of the food additive 
amendment to the Food and Drug Act which was passed by this Congress in 
1958 and which goes into effect next week, March 6. 

The request of the Food and Drug Administration for an operating budget 
for the next fiscal year of $16,852,000 seems to me to be very modest. This 
request is in line with recommendations made by the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee in 1956. This Advisory Committee recommended at that time a gradual 
expansion of the personnel and budget for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to be completed in a maximum time of 10 years. I need not go into the report 
of this Advisory Committee because it is well known to you gentlemen and to 
the whole Congress. We were gratified a year ago, Mr. Chairman, when the 
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Congress increased the original request of the Food and Drug Administration 
to bring their appropriation more in line with the recommendations of the Citizens 
Advisory Committee. 

Hlowever, I would like to point out that the recommendations of the Citizens 
Advisory Committee were made before the Congress passed the food additive 
amendment and at the time the recommendations were made I doubt that any 
of the committee anticipated the extraordinary additional work which the 
Food and Drug Administration would have to undertake to enforce this amend- 
ment. 

I feel without reservation that the request of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for personnel expansion is very modest. 

During the 18 months since the food additive amendment was passed there has 
been some unfortunate activity and publicity concerning this amendment. 

There are two main lines of propaganda. One is aimed at scaring the day- 
lights out of the public because of “poisons in food.” A good example of this 
1s a book which was put on sale yesterday. This book is written by a Mr. Wm. 
A. Longgood entitled “Poisons in Food.” This book cites as authorities such 
persons as Royal Lee of Milwaukee who has been indicted and convicted by the 
Food and Drug Administration for fraudulent claims, and Adele Davis who is 
a shining example of food quackery and who has been thoroughly exposed by the 
medical association. 

The second line of propaganda is an effort to scare the daylights out of the 
people on the grounds that the Food and Drug Administration is either unwill- 
ing or is unable to protect the people as to the safety of their food. A good 
example of this form of propaganda is the February and March issues of a food 
trade magazine which I understand has been sent to each Member of the Con- 
gress. The essence of this magazine’s attack on the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is that they are motivated by politics and not by science and that they 
are incapable of determining what food additives are safe. This magazine is 
proposing to you gentlemen in Congress that the application of the food additive 
amendment be postponed for another 2 years and in the meantime that the 
amendment be further amended to make it practically ineffective. 

These things are unfortunate primarily because they are designed to frighten 
and fool the public. 

Representing the second largest food industry and the fifth largest industry of 
any kind in the country, I desire to go on record as having confidence, both in 
the intent and integrity, of the personnel of the Food and Drug Administration. 
The major problem is that they do not have enough personnel. 

I feel at liberty to make this comment because I, personally, and many officials 
of the baking industry took the leadership as far back as the spring of 1952 
in proposing a food additive amendment to insure the safety of additives to our 
food supply. We also secured the support of major national food processing or- 
ganizations for this amendment and this support included, among others, Millers’ 
National Federation, Dairy Industry Committee, American Meat Institute, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and the Grocery Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. 

Needless to say that in the administration of any act as complicated as this 
there are sure to be a few, and in this case a very few, administrative errors 
and certainly some public relations mistakes. These mistakes should not be mag- 
nified to a point where the purpose of the law is forgotten. 


FOOD AND DRUG BUILDING 


There is one further recommendation I would like to make to this committee 
which does not concern the 1961 operating budget. That is a recommendation 
that the proposal of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for a 
new building for the Food and Drug Administration in Washington be approved. 
The present activities of Food and Drug have been scattered in so many build- 
ings and temporary quarters that it can only make for inefficiency. I am not 
sure whether it is the function of this subcommittee to act on capital expendi- 
tures but I do want to go on record in saying that I think they are sorely needed. 

Thanks very much for your attention. 
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Foop AND Drua Research LABORATORIES, INC. 


Senator Hix. I have received a letter from Dr. Bernard L. Oser, 
president, Food and Drug Research Laboratories, Inc., New York 
City, in support of increased appropriations for the Food and Drug 
Administration. Dr. Oser’s letter will be included at this point in the 
record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


Foop AND DruG RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC., 
Vew York City, March 22, 1960. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Six: I regret having missed the opportunity to testify before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 
in support of increased appropriations for the Food and Drug Administration. 

In my capacity as a consultant to the food, drug, and related industries and 
as president and director of a long-established independent laboratory specializ- 
ing in these fields, I have had close contact with Food and Drug Administration 
personnel and an intimate acquaintance with its manifold activities especially 
at the scientific level. While I realize that Commissioner George P. Larrick 
and his associates have by their testimony established the need for a continually 
expanding budget for their administration of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, I should like to urge favorable consideration of their request which, in the 
circumstances, appears to me to be rather modest. May I point out a few spec- 
ifie areas Which to my personal knowledge justify expansion of FDA facilities? 

Since the adoption of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and, more partic- 
ularly the amendments relating to the control of residues of agricultural 
chemicals, pesticides, and food additives, the scope of this enforcement agency 
has expanded tremendously. Much of the legislation has been enacted before 
rDA was adequately equipped and staffed to handle the technical problems of 
enforcement. Indeed the magnitude of the burdens that have been placed upon 
the shoulders of FDA and of industry alike, were not fully realized. <A striking 
example is the impact of the food additives amendment on the paper and plas- 
tics industries, as a consequence of which these industries have had to develop 
extensive information concerning the potential effect of their products on the 
safety of foods and, similarly, FDA has had to acquire a vast amount of tech- 
nieal information from manufacturers of basic packaging materials, adhesives, 
inks, etc. This aspect of the new law has involved laboratory studies, tech- 
nological research, and industrial conferences in a new and unfamiliar terrain. 
This is only one aspect of the law which has so greatly expanded the duties and 
responsibilities of both the regulatory agency and the regulated industries. 

To say that Congress has enacted a law for which science was not prepared 
is no understatement. The prohibition of substances that induce cancer in 
animals presupposed a clear understanding of the significance of remote versus 
proximate causative factors, of the application of animal test data to man, of 
the relation between malignant and nonmalignant tumors, of practicable 
methods for the evaluation of carcinogenic potential, and so forth. This is a 
field where years of basic research will be needed before a scientifically sound, 
rather than hysterically emotional, approach to the problem of dietary car- 
cinogenesis can be made. Enforcement of the Delaney clause will undoubtedly 
require that FDA participate actively in this field of research. 

Commissioner Larrick has stressed the fact that they “have not done a good 
enough job in finding out what the public wants from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration.” In my view the public wants what it is getting—protection ;: 
but it is hardly qualified technically to particularize as to the manner and di- 
rection this should take. That the public is easy prey to quackery is evident 
from the Commissioner's testimony. It is not so apparent however that FDA, 
and reputable companies and scientists, are likewise the victims of alarmists 
ud self-appointed crusaders who thrive on another sort of pseudoscientific 
quackery. It should be a major function of FDA to educate the public to what 
if needs, based on up-to-date scientific knowledge, rather than to rely on con- 
suiners to specify their wants. Instead of playing a defensive role, FDA should 
greatly expand its consumer education program to emphasize not merely its 
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policing activities but its cooperation with agriculture and industry toward 
providing more and better foods, adapted to the changing needs of our people. 

Recent experience has shown that the regulated industries, by and large, are 

rendy and willing to cooperate in achieving the aims of the food and drug laws, 
More industrywide conferences and discussions with FDA to this end would 
be highly effective and, in my mind, perhaps more so than increasing the num- 
ber of legal prosecutions. Provision should be made for expanding educational] 
programs at the manufacturers’ and processors’ level, as well as the housewives’ 
level. 
Finally, may I join the plea for prompt and urgent consideration of the FDA 
building program. To keep this vital agency scattered in a number of buildings, 
most of them inadequately adapted to modern needs, is most inefficient and waste- 
ful. Not only must basic laboratory facilities be duplicated, but the advantage of 
intimate personal contact among the various divisions and branches and among 
the scientific and administrative personnel are, to a substantial extent, lost by 
this diffusion. Delays in conference time or in passing correspondence through 
“channels” are inevitable under these circumstances. 

FDA has been entrusted with a vital responsibility for the protection of the 
public health which has, over the years, been executed with great credit (de- 
tractors to the contrary notwithstanding). It wonld seem that FDA should be 
rewarded with better housing and facilities for the great service it is expected 
to render as new laws add to its burden. 


Cordially, 
Bernarp L. Oser, Ph. D., President. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hirx. I have received a letter and statement from Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, whose husband was the father of the pure food law 
of this country, and the former Chief of the old Bureau of Chemistry 
in the Department of Agriculture. Mrs. Wiley urges this committee 
to increase the appropriation for the Food and Drug Administration. 
Her letter and statement will be included at this point in the record. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 9, 1960. 
Hon. LISTER HILt1, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations of the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate, the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: I am taking the liberty of sending you a statement of 
my own on the need for an increased approriaiton for the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, because 
this department of the Government has been my main interest all during my life 
of 83 years. 

I was Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s secretary way back in 1898, after securing my 
B.S. degree from Columbian University (now George Washington University), 
then his wife for 18 years and since his death the president of the American Pure 
Food League when the new law was drafted and since then as chairman of legis 
lation of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, I have taken an active it- 
terest in all legislation. It is difficult for me now to attend hearings and soI 
have taken the liberty of sending this statement to you, hoping that you will 
find it suitable for your hearings on the Food and Drug Administration which 
will be coming up shortly. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
ANNA KELTON WILEY. 


Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Harvey W. WILEY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am the widow of Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, former Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, from 1888 to 1912, who is known throughout the country as the | 
Father of the Pure Food Law of 1906. I make this appeal in behalf of 4 
crusade to which my late husband devoted a lifetime, and to which many years | 
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of my long life of 88 years also have been devoted. This crusade has one main 
objective: the assurance to all Americans that the foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
which they utilize shall be safe and pure. 

This goal seems so essential, so basic, and so desirable one wonders why a 
crusade is necessary to achieve it. Yet, as we well know, the food and drug 
laws which we have today are the result of decades of unremitting effort and 
struggle by dedicated men and women, and these efforts are far from over. 

As technology advances, new and serious problems in the area of nutrition, 
drugs, and cosmetics arise, and our Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act must 
be changed in order to reflect these developments. Some changes have already 
been made, such as the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. But other impor- 
tant amendments are needed in order to provide legal consumer safeguards 
against real and potential hazards. 

How long will it take for us to wake up to the perils arising from the illegal 
distribution and use of amphetamines and barbiturates and provide the Food 
and Drug Administration with a more effective means of enforcing the law in 
this area? How long will it be before we tighten the law with respect to the 
labeling of hazardous household substances which annually cause harm to hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of our people, mainly children? How long before we 
require that the new cosmetics be precleared by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion before they go on the market, in order to help avoid the damage which some 
injurious cosmetics inflict upon consumers each year? When will we do the same 
thing for new therapeutic devices? 

These questions, and many more, clearly indicate that the crusade for consumer 
protection is far from over, and it will need the support and efforts of each and 
every American concerned for the protection, safety, and health of the Nation. 

But the amending of the law itself is only part of the story. The crusade must 
also extend to its enforcement. This committee is charged with the heavy 
responsibility of providing the funds which finance that arm of the Federal 
Government—the Food and Drug Administration—whose duty it is to enforce 
our food and drug laws. As we look back over recent years, the record shows 
that this conimittee and its able chairman, Senator Lister Hill, have fulfilled this 
responsibility in the best interests of the Nation. Funds have been provided 
FDA to enable a much-needed expansion of its staff and facilities. The con- 
sumers of this Nation owe Senator Hill and his committee a debt of gratitude for 
this enlightened service. But the resources of this agency are still far from 
adequate to meet its gigantic workload. 

It is interesting to note that in 1912, when my husband left the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture—the agency then responsible for 
enforcement of the pure food and drug law—it had a staff of 546 and an annual 
appropriation of nearly $1 million. In nearly half a century, the Food and Drug 
Administration has been able to add only 1,114 employees to that staff and about 
$13 million to the appropriation. 

Yet, since that time the Nation’s population has grown by over 90 million peo- 
ple; the law has been expanded in scope; our cities have grown infinitely larger: 
we have become individually far less self-sufficient in the preparation of our food 
Supply, leaving it to mass production, using ever-complex techniques. Literally 
thousands of new drugs have been developed ; thousands of substances for use as 
food additives have been invented; pesticides have revolutionized our agricul- 
tural production, and more and more people are able to spend more and more 
money on consumer products. The rate of expansion of the Food and Drug 
Administration has certainly not been commensurate with the increasing com- 
plexities of its responsibilities. 

As a matter of fact, FDA’s resources today permit it to inspect each establish- 
ment under its jurisdiction—and there are over 100,000 of them—on an average 
of once every 5 years. This is adequate for a Nation with our wealth and sense 
of social duty. 

In 2 weeks’ time, we Americans spend more money just to store our surplus 
agricultural products than we provide FDA for a full year of operation. We 
spend one-third as much to guard our public buildings each year—approximately 
$5 million—as we do to guard nearly 180 million Americans against harmful, 
insanitary, or fraudulent foods, drugs, and cosmetics. And, although the great 
majority of our producers have the welfare of their consumers in mind, each 
year FDA—even with its limited resources—uncovers a “rogues’ gallery” of 
violations which are enough to shock any American. 
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hor the liscal year 1961, this committee has for its consideration a budget 
request Of 916,502,000 for the Food and Drug Administration. I am informed 
hat this unount would provide additional staff and improved facilities essen- 
tially in keeping with the recommendations of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
keeport ol ede ; recommendations which called of a threefold to fourfold in- 
crease in FDA’s staff in 5 to 10 years. 

fo this extent the budget being considered is encouraging. But is it ade- 
quate to meet the challenge facing FDA? Will it permit a substantial increase 
in the number of inspections and considerably reduce the once-every-5 years 
cycle? ; Will it enable the modernization and renovation of all FDA district 
offices in dire need of improvement after years of dilapidation? Will it pro- 
vide for a truly adequate radiological program to determine the extent to which 
our foods, drugs, and cosmetics are being contaminated by radioactivity? Will 
it permit FDA to undertake much-needed research on an adequate senle into 
problem areas, such as frozen foods, pesticides, container waxes, food standards 
and reheated fats? It does not take a financial wizard to see that the 1961 
dudget request for the Food and Drug Administration could not fully acecom- 
plish these necessary and long delayed measures 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that the Senate Appropriations Committee will 
add additional funds to FDA’s 1961 budget in order that all of us concerned 
with consumer protection will be able to see, within our lifetime, a pure food 
and drug enforcement program truly worthy of this great Nation; in order that 
our long crusade might finally reach its goals. There is also one more sub 
ject of great importance which must be mentioned. It is my understanding 
that, after almost a decade of effort, the Food and Drug Administration is on 
the threshold of obtaining a building which will finally house all of the Wash- 
ington activities under one roof. The importance of this to the entire food and 
drug enforcement program is immeasurable. Present facilities are intolerably 
bad. 

My first contact with food and drug work was in 1898—well over a half cen- 
tury ago—when I joined Dr. Wiley’s staff, as his personal secretary. At that 
time, the operations of the Bureau of Chemistry were housed in a small, red 
brick, building, three stories high—I believe it was an old converted house- 
on the corner of 14th and B Streets SW. It is fair to say that those facilities, 
in many respects, were better than the temporary World War TI prefabricated 
buildings and converted Army barracks which now house some of FDA's 
Washington operations. It is unimaginable that, after all these years since 
the first pure food law of 1906, the Food and Drug Administration is still seat- 
tered in five different inadequate locations throughout Washington, with many 
of its bureaus and divisions split—even within themselves—and laboratory fa- 
cilities which are antiquated. 

It is my understanding that, finally, the Bureau of the Budget has consented 
this year to include in the General Services Administration budget estimate an 
amount of over $23 million for construction of a new building for FDA here 
in Washington. Although I realize that this subcommittee of yours is not re 
sponsible for this particular appropriation, I hope that the members of this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, of the Senate, will support this measure t0 
the fullest extent. The Nation has waited far too long for this necessary project. 

In conclusion may I express appreciation for permission to thus express my 
beliefs, for consideration before this distinguished Senate committee. I am 
most grateful and know that you will give this budget your sympathetic cot 
sideration. If so, you will be helping to fulfill my dreams of many, many years: 
A food and drug law adequately enforced for the protection of all our Nation's 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. BAUGHMAN, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS AND TREASURER OF NEW YORK UNIVER- 
SITY; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES DOBBINS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hriy. Our next witness is from the American Council on 
Education, Dr. Baughman, and I believe you are from New York 
University; 1s that right / 

Mr. Bavenman, Yes, sir; Senator Hill and Senator Monroney, 
and it gives me great pleasure and it is a great privilege to represent 
the American Council on Education before you this morning. 

Senator Hitz. We have another gentleman from Alabama here who 
honors us with his presence this morning, also a representative of 
the American Council on Education, Mr. Charles Dobbins. 

Proceed, Mr. Baughman. 

Mr. Baveuaan. 1 am George I*. Baughman, vice president for 
business affairs and treasurer of New York Univ ersity and otherwise 
referred to as “keeper of the deficit” in my own institution. 

I consider it a great privilege to represent the American Council 
on Education, but also a great responsibility, because our subject 
this morning is one of tremendous importance to all institutions of 
higher learning and, with your kind permission, Senator Hill, I 
would like to ask you if you would accept, for the record, a more 
complete statement than I will give to you this morning because of 
the shortage of time. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hinn. We will be happy to have your full statement in- 
serted in the record and you may proceed in your own way. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am George F. Baughman, 
vice president for business affairs and treasurer of New York University. I have 
been asked to represent the Amercan Council on Education before you gentle- 
men today on the subject of indirect costs attributable to research which is 
Supported from appropriations administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Currently such grants are limited in the reimburse- 
ment of indirect costs to 15 percent of total direct costs. 

The subject of indirect cost reimbursement is one which over a period of 
years has received a great deal of attention from you gentlemen, from your 
associates in other branches of Government service, and from countless equally 
interested persons involved in one phase or another of university life. All of 
the arguments for full reimbursement of indirect costs, suitably accompanied 
by literally mountains of statistics, surveys, studies, and the like, have found 
their way into the hearings of various committees in and out of the Federal 
Government concerned with the problem from either a policy, administrative, re- 
search, or financial point of view. 

In the limited time available I would like to ask you all to look past the 
Statistical trees and contemplate the forest of underlying philosophies that are 
fundamental to any realistic evalution of the nec essity of providing for the 
reimbursement to universities of full indirect costs incurred in federally spon- 
sored research programs. This is most important because both the universities 
and the Federal Goverment are basically interested in establishing ground rules 
Which will do two things: (1) Accomplish the research goals that are so vital 
to the welfare of the country as a whole; and (2) enable those universities 
participating in this endeavor to maintain their intellectual and fiscal integrity 
in each of the major functions which these universities are required to perform. 
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A university is an organization of resources consisting of people, physical 
facilities, and finances having as its goal the performance of three functions; 
instruction, research, and public service. Although we can speak in terms of 
the three functions separately, it is well recognized by everyone that all three 
are vitally interrelated and interdependent. Administrators of our universities 
must be ever on the alert for new means of strengthening each of these func- 
tions. At the same time support of one of these functions cannot be allowed to 
drain resources to the detriment of the others. 

At this point I believe it is important for us all to understand the reasons why 
universities were called upon by the Federal Government and others to em- 
bark upon such a magniticant program. It was obvious to all concerned at the 
outset that the universities represented organizations in being—going concerns, 
if you will—which already had a great deal of talent, experience, facilities, and 
a unique capacity to relate the end products of research to the mainstream 
of education. At the outset sponsored research was a very small part of the 
operations of most universities. Today we find that in many universities the 
amount spent on sponsored research looms quite large in relation to the in- 
struction budget and, indeed, to the entire operating budget of such universities. 

The National Science Foundation in a recent bulletin stated that research 
and development expenditures separately budgeted in colleges and universities 
during the fiscal year 1958, amounted to $735.8 million. It is anticipated that 
future years will find an even greater amount of support for this extremely 
important function which universities are called upon to perform. 

Over the years, universities have had to refashion their organizations and 
redefine their administrative functions to handle this expansion in their spon- 
sored research programs. We are now at a stage in the evolution of the strue- 
ture of American universities when sponsored research has assumed great stature 
in terms of resources employed; namely, people, facilities, and finances, and in 
relation to the instructional and public service functions of universities as a 
whole, Sponsored research is no longer an increment to the instructional fune- 
tion. The costs of operations of our universities incident to sponsored research 
cun no longer be treated on an incremental basis. We cannot turn back now 
and attempt to think in terms of what our operating costs might be without this 
large research program. The only alternative which is logical, reasonable and 
equitable is to treat the federally sponsored research program as a responsible 
member of the family of primary university functions each of which should be 
called upon to earry its fairly allocable share of full financial responsibility. 

Universities, while not being businesses in the usual sense of the market- 
place, must be businesslike in the management of their affairs. They certainly 
do incur costs of doing business. The Federal Government has been aware of 
these costs and in many instances has provided for the reimbursement of them 
to universities insofar as they are related to certain federally sponsored re- 
search programs. Almost 38 years ago, in June 1957, the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, when considering the appropriations for the Department of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, recognized that the proposed fixed 
indirect cost rate of 15 percent did not cover the actual costs incurred and 
that these costs were rising. As a result of that meeting the General Account- 
ing Office and later the Bureau of the Budget was asked to conduct a study 
of this matter and render a report. The result was the issuance of Circular 
No, A-—21 by the Director of the Budget, Hon. Maurice H. Stans, on September 
10, 1958. The stated purpose of this report was to provide “* * * a uniform 
approach to the problem of costing research performed by educational institu- 
tions* * *” and was ‘“* * * designed for governmentwide use.” 

The objective of this circular was “to provide educational institutions recog- 
nition of their full allocated costs of research under generally accepted cost 
accounting principles, * * * No provision for profit or other increment above 
cost is intended.” I might add that this is fundamentally the intention of our 
universities as well. 

The Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is on record as favoring this type of approach to in- 
direct cost reimbursement. So, too, is the National Science Foundation. It is 
not the intent of our colleges and universities to profit financially from this re 
search program; neither should they be expected to absorb costs which are 
fairly attributable to that program. The universities have profited from this 
research program through the enrichment which it has brought to its instrue- 
tional and service programs. It is this latter type of “profit” which we earnestly 
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covet. In the end, of course, it is the student, the patient, indeed the Nation, 
which is the direct and ultimate beneficiary. 

One of the policy guides of Circular A-—21 is that “each college and uni- 
versity has its own unique combination of staff, facilities, and experience, and 
should be encouraged to conduct research in a manner consonant with its aca- 
demic programs and institutional objectives while fulfilling its contractual re- 
spousibilities.” The imposition of an arbitrary fixed rate of 15 percent com- 
pletely violates this concept. It is as unrealistic as the companion conclusion 
which a fixed rate implies; namely, that all actual costs incurred by our uni- 
yersities above the 15 percent limit are susceptible to absorption indefinitely and 
without limit by other sources of funds intended for other purposes and with- 
out endangering these other purposes. 

Despite the good intentions of all concerned with this problem so far, we are 
still faced with the statutory limitation of 15 percent for indirect costs for all 
research projects supported under the Public Health Service Act. This is par- 
ticular!:y distressing since our medical and dental schools which are the chief 
participants in such research programs are also committed to equally important 
and costly instructional and service programs. Every reliable index we can 
find from both within and without Government sources indicates that 15 per- 
cent just does not leave our universities, as a whole, in a fair and equitable 
financial position when you relate this fixed rate to actual indirect expense 
incurred. We have used the so-called blue book formula, the A—21 formula, have 
studied statistics on a nationwide basis produced by the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Association of American Medical Colleges, our own records at New 
York University, and they all come to the same conclusion: our universities 
have been forced to absorb an undue burden of indirect costs. Unless some- 
thing is done about it in the near future a greater burden will have to be borne 
by the universities. This comes at a time when all other sources of revenue, 
more than ever before, must be applied to the support of the instructional and 
service functions for which they were intended. 

A remedy for this dilemma is urgently needed. Senator Keating introduced 
bill S. 3197 in the Senate on March 14, 1960. As you know the bill calls for 
amendment of the Public Health Service Act by providing *** * * that each 
grant-in-aid made under the provisions of this subsection shall to the fullest 
extent possible include the payment of all indirect expenses attributable to the 
research projects supported by such grant-in-aid.” With the enactment of such 
legislation, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare cou'd then join 
the other Federal agencies sponsoring research in colleges and universities in 
adopting Circular A—21 as the basis for cost determination. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Baveraan. I have a letter from my president, Dr. Carroll V. 
Newsom, who regards you personally most highly, as well as the 
other fine members of your committee, and also some statistical in- 
formation that has been compiled by the National Science Foundation 
from the Office of Special Studies. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have it in the record. 

(The letter and matter referred to follow :) 


NEw YorK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., May 3, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Tr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Departments of Labor, and 

Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hitt: I regret greatly that the complexity of my present 
Schedule has made it impossible for me to appear before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Nevertheless, I hope you will accept this written statement of 
iy concern in regard to an item that is now before the committee for considera- 
tion. In addition, Mr. George F. Baughman, vice president and treasurer of 
Now York University, will make a personal appearance before the committee. 

As president of the largest private university in the country, I believe that 
I can speak for the other presidents of private universities which have medical 
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schools when I respectfully request that serious attention be given to the con- 
tinuing provision in the appropriation bill for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare which states, “None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient of a grant for the conduct of a research 
project an amount for indirect expenses in connection with such project in excess 
of 15 percent of the direct cost.” Many of us are convinced that this particular 
provision is a major factor in the growing deficits of our medical schools. Private 
institutions sSimmply cannot absorb these deticits any longer; the situation is 
becoming more critical by the hour. 

It would appear, interestingly enough, that the introduction and continuation 
of the item in question is essentially the result of widespread misunderstanding 
of the meaning of indirect costs. I have even heard statements that “indirect 
costs” represent a kind of bonus to the institutions doing the research; nothing 
could be further from the truth. Direct costs of a research project are, as the 
term implies, those costs directly related to the achievement of the desired end, 
Indirect costs, on the other hand, represent a project’s proper and proportionate 
share of such institutional expenses as general administration, plant operation 
and maintenance, use charges—in lieu of depreciation—on buildings and equip- 
ment, library maintenance, and so on. It is a principle of sound management 
that an accounting of such indirect costs must be made with due care, or finan- 
cial difficulties are inevitable. The truth of the matter is that these indirect 
costs are of a subtle type; they have a way of “creeping up” on an organization 
doing research; in due course of time the financial records of the institution 
turn red instead of black, and only a clever auditor can explain what has 
happened. New York University, because of the extremely careful budgeting 
that we have been forced to employ, and the same is true of most private univer- 
sities, has examined this matter of indirect costs with great care. We are 
convinced, in essential agreement with principles advocated by the Bureau of 
Budget Circular A-21, that our indirect costs on federally sponsored research 
projects in medicine run approximately 45 percent of direct costs, not 15 percent. 

It is a curious fact that Government does not hesitate to recognize the validity 
of paying adequate indirect costs when dealing with profitmaking organizations, 
However, there seems to be a notion floating about that a college or university 
“already is set up to do research and they would be doing research anyway.” 
The sinister falsities involved in such a statement should be evident to anyone 
who analyzes the situation. The truth of the matter is that university presi- 
dents these days are in a very serious dilemma. They do want their competent 
research men to do research in the health fields, and they do feel an obliga- 
tion to society to have such research continued. But the necessity of raising 
funds to reimburse the institutional treasury for indirect costs not recognized 
by the Federal Government is becoming serious indeed; tuition to students is 
being increased, and additional appeals are being made to philanthropy. A 
continuation of the present ceiling of 15 percent on overhead is unfair ani 
unthinkable. 

Many agencies of the Federal Government, such as the Departments of State, 
Defense, and Agriculture, and the Atomic Energy Commission, have long rec- 
ognized the importance of adequate reimbursement to institutions for both direct 
and indirect costs. I hope sincerely that this same reasonable consideration 
can be extended to projects subsidized by public health grants. 

I appreciate this opportunity of presenting this written statement. More- 
over, I appreciate your personal interest in the problem with which I am 
concerned, 


Yours sincerely, 
CARROLL V. NEWSOM. 
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Education Research Service, Association of American Medical Colleges—Datagrams, vol. 1 
No. 12, June 1960] 


INprRECY Costs To MEDICAL SEPARATELY BUDGETED RESEARCH 


l)XPENDITURES 


SCILOOLS OF 


Ss expenditures for separately budgeted research in medical schools 
country amounted to $105.5 million according to recently com- 
National Foundation... This sum is approximately 2% 
than similar expenditures of $45.8 million in 1953-54 and 6 times 


in this 
piled by the 


igures 
Science 
times greater 
greater than the $17.1 million spent for separately budgeted research in 1947-48. 
Only $3.5 million was expended for this purpose in 1940-41 

A comparison for the vears 1958-54 and 1957-58 of the total expenditures of 


medical schools for separately budgeted research, by source of support, and the 


respective percentage increases are shown in table I. 


TABLE J].—Huwpe nditures of U.S. medical schools for se parately budgeted rescarel 


and 1957 je 


by source of support 190 


Amounts in millions of dollar 
{mounts Percentage distribution 
Sources Percentage 
| increase 
1953-54 1957-58 1953-54 1957-58 
NIH... $14.2 $51.3 31.3 48. 6 1 
Other Federal 8.6 13.6 | 18.8 12.9 Rg 
Non-Federa!_- 22.6 10.6 | 19.9 38.5 0) 
Total_. iid chee 45.3 105. 5 | 


100. 0 100.0 133 


NOTE.- 


Detail may not add to total due to rounding 


Source: National Science Foundation. 


Total indirect costs of separately budgeted research, as calculated by the 
“Blue Book Formula” amounted to $22.5 million for the fiscal year 1957-58. This 
represents a dollar increase over the fiscal year 1953-54 of $10.1 million (see 
table II). Such indirect costs are absorbed partly by the sponsoring agencies 
and partly by the medical schools. 


TaBLE II.—S ipport of medical school indirect costs (data hased on bluehook formula 


{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


Federal 


Non-Federal Total 
Source of payments 





1953-54 | 1957-58 | 1953-54 | 1957-58 | 1953-54 | 1957-58 
Sponsoring agency_..........._- : $2.4 i $7.6 | $0.9 | $2. 4 | 3.3 $10.0 
Medical schools... -.-- 5.1 | 6.6 | 4.0 | 5.9 | 9.1 12.5 
a |-—- —) -—— oenee eee -——— — ee 
en ors and eae tee 7.5 14.2 \¢ | sk 12. 4 | 22.5 
' 





' NIH allowance for indirect costs increased during this period from 10 to 15 percent. 
Source: National Science Foundation. 


During the same period, the contribution of the medical schools to the indirect 
costs of separately budgeted research increased by $3.4 million ; i.e., from $9.1 mil- 
lion in 1953-54 to $12.5 million in 1957-58. This means that in the more recent 
fiscal year, the medical schools themselves invested more of their own funds 
by $2.5 million in defraying the indirect costs of separately budgeted research 
than did the sponsoring agencies. 

During the fiscal year 1957-58, the overall average of indirect costs of federally 
Sponsored research for all 80 medical schools amounted to 25.1 percent of the 





1Data for this issue are based on reports prepared by the National Science Foundation. 
The data were collected for the Foundation by the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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total research expenditures. From table III, however, it can be seen that 
between schools the variation in the proportion of indirect costs to total research 
expenditures was considerable. Such a variation should suggest the necessity 
for obtaining full reimbursement of indirect costs based on rates which are 
determined individually for each institution. 


TARLI II] ** Blue-book tle’ of ind cl cost as percent oJ esea h operating ez- 
penditures, US. medical schools, tisca ea 1958 
Dy ir data int usa 
he OT 
‘ esearch 
é iv @X- 
est } ires 
{ ‘ ‘ ture | 
An t | Percent 
ott 
Gr t 8 $ See 0.0 
I 3, 349 17.3 
Le s 2, ( l 
Cc t 1 od S37 | ) 
percent 2s s 3.8 
2 n t l I 
( ’ nt S 3 
; ym 2 ) 3,7 
HY re 4 1, SU0 2.8 
9 perce 2 278 3.5 
8 
Ove | weighted average percent n- | 25.1 
ls 
| 
s i Detail may t t eto! 
Source: National Science Foundation, Otfice of Special Studie 


The present formula for estimating the contributions of sponsoring agencies 
to the indirect costs of separately budgeted research promises to become ever 
more burdensome to the medical schools as the predicted funds for research in- 
crease. ‘The Bayne-Jones report recommends an approximate threefold increase 
in research funds by 1970. Should this sum for research materialize, and with 
no change in the present formula for allowances for indirect costs, by 1970 the 
medical schools would have to invest approximately $25 million more of their 
own funds toward defraying indirect costs of research than they did in 1957-58. 
Within 10 years, if the present trend persists, the indirect costs to the medical 
schools of research will represent a sum more than twice the total amount for 
separately budgeted research expended by all medical schools in 1957-58. 


INDIRECT COSTS ON RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Mr. Baveuman. Mr. Chairman, I will highlight only a very few 
points because this committee is already mindful of the tremendous 
importance of the matter of overhead or indirect costs, on research 
contracts. Our point of concern this morning, sir, is the subject of 
the indirect costs attributable to research, which is supported from 
appropriations administered by the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare. Cur rently, such grants, as you know, are Limaihed 
in reimbursements of indirect costs to 15 percent of the total direct 
costs. The statistical information which I have supplied you in detail 
will indicate the tremendous growth of medical research in our Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. In 1940-41 it was only $314 million 
whereas today medical research sponsored by separate budgeting 
programs is approximately $105 million. 

However, the point of particular emphasis that I would like to stress 
to you two gentlemen this morning is the fact that the indirect costs 
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computed by the Blue Book formula for this amount of research would 
be $2214 million which the sponsoring agencies provide only $10 mil- 
lion and therefore the individual institutions today are having to 
prov ide $1214 million from their own meager resources. 

The universities today are mindful that we have a joint responsi- 
bility with you and the Government you serve in research endeavors 
but we also must be mindful of our own, not only educational, but 
physical integrity and that we are facing a most serious situation in 
this regard and that if we do not maintain our physical integrity we 
are going to soon be jeopardizing our whole educational program. 

The cost of operation of our universities today are not incidental to 
sponsored research any more, but sponsored research is the main part 
of our total endeavor and therefore in all equity we feel that the Fed- 
eral Government, in their sponsored research, must recognize their 
full financial responsibility. 

We are very much like any operation. We are not in operation for 
profit as you well know, because our profits actually are the results 
of our students, our research, and our endeavor, and in order to ac- 
complish our goals we are only asking we be left whole. We are not 
asking for a profit other than educational endeavor, nor do we ask 
students and others to maintain the overhead part of our vast research 
programs. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET POLICY 


Now I would just like to briefly bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee one thing, that 3 years ago when this matter of 15- percent over- 
head was raised for discussion it was referred at that time to the 
General Accounting Office for further study, and in turn, to the 
Bureau of the Budget. From the results instructions have been 
issued, in the form of Circular No. A-21, by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which recognizes the principle of full indirect cost reimbursement to 
the institutions. 

Now I would merely like to emphasize the point then that to the 
best of our knowledge today every reliable index we can find, from 
both within the Government and without the Government, sources, 
indicate that 15 percent just does not leave our universities, as a 
whole, in a fair and equitable financial position; and, when you relate 
this fixed cost to actual indirect expense incurred, we are having to 
take money from student tuitions and our rapidly decreasing income 
to fill in this breach. 

BLUE BOOK FORMULA 


The blue book formula, the A-21 formula, studies on a nation- 
wide basis by the National Science Foundation, studies by the Amer- 
ican Association of Medical Colleges and dental groups, as well as 
our own record at New York University, and practically every univer- 
sity in the country, all come to the same conclusion—that unless some- 
thing is done to help us meet this cost, the increase in burden is going 
to be unbearable on our institutions. This comes at a time when we 
are hard pressed to even meet our own growing commitments for the 
shear education of our youth of tomorrow. 

I think you gentlemen have shown this in your past efforts and in 
your past interests. So I say, in conclusion, that we need desperately 
your continued support on this one matter, and let the research pro- 
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gram of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department join with 
your other sister Government institutions, such as the Department of 
Defense, Atomic E nergy Commission, National Science Foundation, 
and others, and let your restrictions be removed so that there can be 
a fair exchange of the cost of research, of information, between our 
great agencies. 

Senator Hitx. You have indicated by your statement your problem 
really has not been with this committee or with the Senate but your 
problem has been on the other side, so to speak. 

Mr. Bavucuman. That, sir, isa very correct statement. 

Senator Hit. It will take a little time—time to get this passed— 
but they made what we felt was a fair and adequate justification for 
this cost; but, as you know, no matter what this committee does, be- 
fore the bill can be enacted, you have to have agreement on the part 
of both this committee and the Senate on one side and the House 
committee and the House on the other side. 

Dr. BauGHMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hirt. But we certainly appreciate your presence here 
this morning and we appreciate it very deeply. 

Mr. Baveuman. Your great support. and the interest, on the part 
of this subcommittee and the Senate, sir, is most heartening to edu- 

cation, generally, and we are grateful and thankful to you. 

Senator Hux. os Dobbins, would you like to add anything ? 

Mr. Dogpins. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitz. We certainly appreciate the splendid statement you 
brought to us this morning. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


STATEMENT OF WARD ROSS, MANAGING DIRECTOR, MADISON, WIS. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hint. Our next witness is from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Mr. Ward Ross. We are glad to have you 
here, sir. 

You may proceed now in your own way. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you very much. My name is Ward Ross. I am 
managing director of the Wise onsin Alumni Research Foundation 
of Madison, Wis., a foundation not. for private profit, which supports 
scientific research at the University of Wisconsin in the public in- 
terest. I am appearing here to support the budget request of the 
Food and Drug Administration for appropriations for 1961. 

Preliminarily and to give the background of my past relations 
with FDA, I would like to tell you gentlemen a little about the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, The foundation was organized 


in 1925 for the purpose of administering inventions made in the | 


course of research work at the University of Wisconsin and volun- 
tarily assigned to the foundation. Today, two of the foundation’s 
main functions are: First, administering in the public interest: such 


assigned inventions emanating from research in the University of | 
Wisconsin; and, second, operating a research and testing labor atory | 


in which work is carried on, not only in regard to inventions being 
handled by the foundation, but also on beh: lf of outside clients. 
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NEW DRUG PRODUCTS 


In respect to both of the above two mentioned activities of the 
foundation—namely, the handling of inventions and conducting a 
research and testing laboratory—I, as well as other personnel of the 
foundation, for many years have had extensive contacts with FDA. 
For example, the foundation has had considerable contact over the 
years with FDA in connection with the introduction of new drug 
products resulting from inventions owned by the foundation. Ex- 
amples of these are the anticoagulant drugs, dicumarol, and warfarin 
sodium, developed at the University of Wisconsin and used for the 
prevention of coronary thrombosis and related heart conditions. Both 
of these drugs are today widely used in human medicine. Since 
President Eisenhower's heart attack in 1955, I understand that he has 
been continuously on one or the other of these drugs. The founda- 
tion’s function in connection with these and similar matters has 
frequently been to assist licensees in gathering and presenting to FDA 
the necessary data for the marketing of a new drug. 

For many years the foundation has been active in the nutritional 
field through its interest in vitamins. The foundation was operating 
in the vitamin field even prior to the organization of the Vitamin 
Division—now the Nutrition Division—of the FDA in 1935. During 
those early vears the foundation worked closely with FDA in the 
establishment of standards for the measurement of the vitamin D 
content of foods and medicinals, this cooperative work leading ulti- 
mately to the adoption by the U.S. Pharmacopoeia of the new well- 
known USP unit of vitamin D. 


FOOD STANDARDS 


Another illustration of fields of activity in which the foundation 
has worked with FDA is the establishment of the food standards 
under the 1938 food, drug, and cosmetic law. The foundation partic- 
ipated in several of the early hearings involving the establishment of 
such standards, including hearings relating to standards for evap- 
orated milk—one of the earliest standards established—bread, flour, 
and foods for special dietary uses. In each of these instances the 
foundation’s participation related to the addition of vitamins to these 
foods and the proper labeling for such vitamins. 

In addition to the foregoing long-continued relationships between 
the foundation and FDA, the foundation’s laboratory staff has for 
many years had frequent and continuing contact with FDA in regard 
to various research activities, including the development of methods 
of analysis and assay for a number of food and feed factors, drugs, and 
chemicals. On a number of occasions the foundation’s laboratory has 
at its own expense collaborated with FDA scientific personne] in re- 
gard to the development of such methods and fenndation personnel 
has acted as associate referees in some cases. The development of 
these procedures is necessary and benefits the Government, industry, 
and the public. Examples of this type of collaboration have included 
assays for the fat soluble and water soluble vitamins, drugs, and feed 
and food additives. 

From the foregoing I can confidently say that for many years T 
have observed FDA in action on several fronts and thus feel quali- 
fied to voice an opinion on the importance of its activities. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WORK OF FDA 


I have come over the years to realize the importance of the work of 
FDA and to admire the competency of its personnel and the fairness 
with which this Federal agency has always dealt with American busi- 
ness. The work of FDA is of paramount importance from the stand- 
point of protection of public health in respect to food and drugs. The 
result of this activity has been of great importance also in protecting 
legitimate American business, operating in the fields of foods and 
drugs, from the activities of fakers, charlatans, and quacks. Our 
foundation has always in all respects complied with and insisted that 
its licensees and clients comply with not only the letter, but the spirit 
of the food and drug law being administered by this agency. We 
have many times been aware of the assistance FDA has been to indus. 
try in restricting the activities of firms which either operate in dis. 
regard of the law or attempt on many occasions to circumvent it. 


EXPANSION OF FDA FUNCTIONS 


Your committee is, of course, fully aware of the fact that as a result 
of new legislation in recent years the responsibilities and activities of 
FDA have been considerab ly expanded. Illustrations of this whieh 
have been brought to the attention of the committee are the food ad- 
ditive law of 1958, legislation dealing with the matter of pesticide 
residues in foods, and the proposed household chemicals bill. T should 
like to emphasize that the responsibilities and activities of FDA _ 
also been expanded in recent years as a result of substantially i 
creased expenditures for research by both industry and Gerbil 
This research has developed hundreds of new drugs, chemical addi- 
tives for foods and packaging materials, many of which under the 
present law must be evaluated and passed upon by FDA. Thus on at 
least two fronts—new legislation and expanded research activities— 
the workload of the Food and Drug Administration in many complex 
fields has been rapidly expanding. 


NEW FDA BUILDING 


I also should like to comment briefly on the crowded conditions in | 


the FDA and the difficulties currently encountered not only by agency 
personnel but by others resulting from the agency being housed in 
a multiplicity of locations. I believe Mr. Mintener mentioned there 
are now six different locations here in Washington. While T under- 
stand that it is not the primary responsibility of this committee to 
consider the proposed new FDA building. I hope that you gentlemen 
will do what you can to facilitate the building of that structure. 

I have studied the budget request for FDA for 1961 and am familiar 
with it ina general way. Other witnesses, and particularly those from 
FDA, have presented to this committee detailed discussion of the 
many facets of the proposed budget. Speaking, therefore, of the 
budget as a whole, I feel that it is of great importance in the public 
interest and for the protection of the consumer that this budget re 
quest for FDA be approved by your committee and I, therefore, strong: 
ly urge that it be so approved. 

I would like to add that in so urging the approval of this budget re 
quest, I am speaking not only in my official capacity as managing di: 
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rector of the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation but also as a 
consumer and taxpayer. 

Senator Hinz. Is this foundation financed, may I ask, by the alumni 
of the University of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. In the year of 1925, it was started by a 
small group of alumni. 

Senator Hii, Did you have any compar: able precedent for the es- 

tablishment of this particular foundation ? 

Mr. Ross. Very little at that time. 

Senator Iliti. I was wondering because it had not come to my at- 
tention that other universities had done this. 

Mr. Ross. It was the pioneer in its field. There are many such 
foundations today. 

Senator Hinn. But yours was the first, was it not 4 

Mr. Ross. That is correct, about the first university—affiliated 
foundation set up to administer inventions developing out of research. 

Senator Hin. When was this foundation established / 

Mr. Ross. 1925. 

Senator Hin. That is most interesting, most interesting. 

I might say that Senator Monroney and I worked very closely with 
the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr. I cannot help but feel 
it was what we might call the ca Follette influence in Wisconsin that 
helped very much to inspire the establishment of this foundation. 

Senator Monroney spent many months working with Senator La- 
Follette on the Reorganization Act which the C ongress passed in 1946. 

Mr. Ross. You gentlemen might be interested in the fact that our 
foundation, since it was organized in 1925, has given the University of 
Wisconsin, in the form of research grants or new buildings, about $23 
million. 

Senator Hinn. $23 million ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. We are very proud of that. 

Senator Hin. Well, we certainly congratulate you in making a very 
fine presentation. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Monroney ? 

Senator Monroney. I would like to ask if it is not also a fact that 
the establishment of the research foundation of the university led 
toa more rapid acceptance and expansion of the scientific discoveries 
that were made at the University of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Ross. That is very definitely true. It led actually to the adop- 
tion and practical use of many inventions that otherwise might have 
heen undeveloped and might have laid dormant. 

Senator Monroney. Inventions that might have laid dormant for 
many years. 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Senator Hinn. You have served all of the Nation, and I might say 
you have served all mankind, am I not correct ? 

Mr. Ross. We think so. 

Senator Hin. Well, we certainly salute you and we were delighted 
to have had you here today. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE I. MARTIN, STATE DIRECTOR, VOCA.-. 


TIONAL EDUCATION, STATE OF GEORGIA; AND M. D. MOBLEY, 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have you proceed in your own 
way, Mr. Martin, and you are the State director of vocational edu- 
cation, State of Georgia. 

Mr. Martin. My name is George I. Martin. I am State director 
of vocational education in the State of Georgia, a State which has 
had vocational education since the first Federal law—the Smith- 
Hughes Act—was passed in 1917, and a State whose Congressmen 
and Senators believe so firmly in vocational education that all voca- 
tional laws bear the name of one or more Georgians. 

This statement is submitted on behalf of the more than 30,000 mem- 
bers of the American Vocational Association and also on behalf of the 
Georgia Vocational Association, with a membership of more than 
1,300. Our people all over the Nation are extremely grateful for the 
support the National Congress has given over the years to vocational 
education. This is especially true with Georgia people, who consider 
their State the birthplace of national vocation: al legislation. Our peo- 
ple who are engaged in vocational programs are “devoted public ser- 

vants, trying constantly to perform their duties to justify the con- 
fidence of the American people as expressed by their chosen represent- 
atives in the National Congress. 


REDUCTION IN TITLE I, GEORGE-BARDEN, FUNDS 


Vocational educators, and the supporters of vocational education 
throughout the country, are inalterably opposed to the proposed $2 
million reduction in title I, George-Barden, funds. Should Congress 
approve such a reduction, it would result in a serious cut in our regu- 
lar vocational education programs, including agriculture, distributive 
education, homemaking education, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion. Many communities would, no doubt, have to terminate their 
programs. These terminations would affect more seriously the poorer 
sections of the country where the program is needed most. The finan- 
cial strain on States which are trying to conduct comprehensive sec- 
ondary school programs has continued to increase. I know that in my 
State of Georgia school officials are presently having difficulty in find- 
ing sufficient ‘funds to adequately support general education of the 
sec condary level. A reduction in funds for vocational education would 
result in either eliminating some vocational programs or shifting 
State and local money presently being used for other phases of edu- 
cation to make up the reduction in Federal vocational funds. Either 
alternative is undesirable. 

This proposed reduction in our regular programs under title I 
would mean that Georgia alone would have approximately $63,000 
less Federal funds. In reality, since these funds are matched about 
4 to 1, it could mean a reduction of $252,000 for vocational programs 
for my State. 
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VIEWS OF DR. JAMES B, CONANT 


Dr. James B. Conant, nationally known educator, recently stated: 
9 e 


Before I started my study of the American high school, my knowledge was 
very slight of such matters as the Smith-Hughes Act and the difference between 
industrial arts and trade and industry programs * * *. 

I do not see how anyone who has visited the kind of practical courses I visited 
dau recommend eliminating vocational and practical work from the high 
school. 

When I hear adverse criticism of vocational education, I cannot help con- 
cluding that the critic just has not taken the trouble to find out what he is 
talking about. 

Any action of Congress or other legislative body that would tend 
to reduce or cripple vocational programs would hinder our Nation’s 
efforts in its economic battle with Soviet-dominated countries of the 
world. The economic well-being of the United States is tied in- 
separably to the skill and productivity of all the people, regardless 
of the occupations in which they are engaged. 

The vocational people of Georgia have no objection to an increase 
in funds for title VIII (title II], George-Barden) as recommended 
in the proposed budget. In fact, Georgia would appreciate this in- 
crease, and could certainly use its share of the increase to good ad- 

vantage. But we seriously object. as stated above, to the reduction of 
funds for our regular programs (agriculture, distributive education, 
homemaking education, and trade and industrial education) in order 
to accomplish this increase for NDEA funds (title VIIT or title ITI, 
George-Barden). 

In light of the above facts, it is the sincere hope of vocational ed- 
ucators that Congress will appropriate for the fiscal year 1961 the 
same amount of funds for vocational education under title I of the 
George-Barden Act that was appropriated for the fiscal year 1960. 
To cut the funds would not only be unwise but unsafe for the security 
and economic well-being of our Nation. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hint. The House figure was 82 million; is that not right ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Sentor Him. You merely request to keep that $2 million in there 
just as it is in the bill now passed by the House ? 

Mr. Martin. We can use it, but we do not want the George-Barden 
funds cut out of our regular program, our bread and butter program, 
so to speak. 

Senator Hinz. Do you have anything to add, Mr. Mobley? 

Mr. Mostry. The only thing I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to express our great appreciation to you and to the com- 
mittee, as well as Senator Monroney and Senator Russell and Senator 
Stennis and other members of the committee. You have always been 
very fair and you have been very great supporters of the program, and 
I hope that our vocational forces throughout the Nation can always 
carry on. their work in such a manner that it will warrant your con- 
tinued support, and we know of your great interest—personal inter- 
est—in this phase of education, and we are also cognizant of the many 
things you have done personally to promote and ‘help to develop the 
program, 
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Senator Hinn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Monroney and I are very much aware of the very fine re- 
sults and benefits that have come to our people as a result of ‘this pro- 
gram, and we certainly appreciate your presentation here today and 


we appreciate your being with us and bringing us this very important 


and informative statement. 

Mr. Mositey. I would like to add this, if I may. Contrary to much 
publicity in the press in the last 2 or 3 years, Russia is now in the 
process of seneeditting its entire system of education, making it 
largely of a vocational character. 

a a matter of fact, we have three representatives of our organiza- 
tion in Russia today studying their program. This is in one of the 
exchi inge programs sponsore “ by the State De partment, 

The three Russians were over here back at the beginning of the year, 
- we had an opportunity to spend much time with them the n, and 
it is part of their effort that er about this great expansion in 
vocational education in Russia; it & part of their effort to lick us 
In an economic war. They re sites if they are to lick us they must 
increase the productivity of the masses of the people, and this, of 
course, is one of their longtime goals, which is well known in this 
country today. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, they are training for what we might 
call an economic ang vgp ¢ 

Mr. Mostey. That is right. They are more or less adopting the 
program we started in this country some 40 years ago, under our 
Smith Act; and vanielele we would do to try or anything we would 
do that would result in reducing the program or crippling it in any 
manner, in a sense would be playing right into the hands of the 
Soviets, so we appreciate this opportunity of making this brief 
statement. 

Senator Hr. We certainly want to thank you for being here, and 
for this spendicd presentation. 

Senator Monronry. May I say just one thing: No program of edu- 
cation is more is than the vocational educational program, 
and none has more of a right to be popular because of all the good 
it has consistenly aa eceuehee! the years. It would seem to me 
it would be foolhardy to reduce the appropriation to this degree 
when the workload of the students reaching high school age, or the 
numbers, are becoming greater and greater 

It is amazing how well this great progr: am has been able to run on 
the rather limited funds that have been provided for it. It is the 
great use the dedicated teachers and their administrators have made 
of these funds that has maximized the yield to us and has given us 
the benefit of full careers for many, many country style students who 
would have never had an opportunity to be skilled in a trade and go 
beyond high school. 

Senator Hiri. And these funds are all matched, of course, by your 
State and local funds. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: That the Nation as a 
whole, with the funds that are used for the salaries of teachers, they 
are matched about. 4 to 1; and if you were to include supplies, build- 
ings, and things of that nature, I imagine it would be matched on the 
basis of at least 20 to 1, almost. 
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Senator Hiri. Certainly, these Federal funds have brought rich 
dividends, have they not ? 

Mr. Martin. They have. 

Senator Hint. As Senator Monroney says, it certainly was most 
unfortunate to even think in terms of reducing these funds. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. We certainly want to thank you gentlemen very, 
very much. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Senator Hirt. The subcommittee received a request from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation for an opportunity to testify in 
connection with the vocational education program, for which the 
budget estimate proposed a $2 million reduction under title I of the 
act. Since the House disallowed the proposed reduction, the Farm 
Bureau has handed in its statement requesting our approval of the 
House action. The statement will be printed in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GENE LEACH, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, THE AMERICA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the American Farm 
3ureau Federation with respect to appropriations for vocational education. The 
membership of Farm Bureau consists of more than 1,600,000 volunteer, dues-pay- 
ing farm family members in 49 States and Puerto Rico. 

The members of this committee, we feel sure, are aware of Farm Bureau's long- 
standing legislative support of vocational education at both the State 
National levels. 

We are very proud of the many important contributions that vocational edu- 
cation has made and is continuing to make to our citizens and society. We are 
especially proud of the great contributions being made to American agriculture 
as a result of the vocational agriculture and home economics programs provided 
by the Smith-Hughes Act and title I of the George-Barden Act. 

We are opposed to the President’s budget recommendation to reduce title T 
funds of the George-Barden Act by $2 million for fiscal vear 1961. As we under- 
stand, the budget recommends that this reduction be made in order to increase 
appropriations $2 million for area vocational education as authorized by the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Member State Farm Bureau voting delegates adopted the following policy 
relative to area vocational education at our annual meeting in Chicago, Il1., 
December 17, 1959: 

“We support adequate appropriations for vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. We favor the present method of finane- 
ing vocational education. 

“We support the development of area vocational training 
needed, through utilization of State and local funds.” 

Farm Bureau opposed the passage of the National Defense Education Act on 
the basis that it was unwarranted and would establish legal authority for the 
Federal Government to assume decisionmaking powers relative to the operation 
of local schools—decisions that always have and should remain in the hands 
of State and local school officials. Although the act has been in operation for a 
short time, various States and some leading school administrators admit that it 


establishes Federal controls never before experienced in our American education 
system. 


and 


schools, where 


The National Defense Education Act does not authorize vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture and home economics. Therefore, if the budget recommenda- 
tion were followed, it would mean a reduction in appropriations for fiscal year 
1961 of approximately 7 percent below the amount appropriated in 1960. Such a 
reduction, we believe, would place these programs in financial distress and 
greatly impair their effectiveness. 
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We are convinced that it would be a serious mistake to transfer vocational 
education funds from a permanent, well-established, and accepted vocational edu- 
cation program over to a controversial and temporary program under the 
National Defense Education Act. 

State and local governments take pride in vocational education programs as 
authorized by the Smith-Hughes Act and title I of the George-Barden Act. They 
have proved that these established programs are worthy of their support. This 
is obvious when it is considered that State and local governments are spending 
$5 of State and local funds for each $1 of Federal support for vocational educa- 
tion. 

The American Farm Bureau urges this committee to recommend that title I 
appropriations under the George-Barden Act for fiscal year 1961 be maintained 
at the 1960 level and that the full authorization of the Smith-Hughes Act be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1961. Any additional funds for vocational education 
should be provided by the State and local governments. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Hitt, Senator Morse has requested that a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Donald Kabler, of the Corvallis High School, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., in support of additional funds for vocational education 
be included in the record of these hearings. The letter will be inserted 


at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

CorvVALLIS, OREG., January 29, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE Morsse, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR Morse: Just a few minutes to tell you how we appreciate your 
support of vocational education and legislation over the past many years, 
We hope you continue to support this important phase of education. 

In a recent proposal of the President, we observe that he again is trying to 
cut, if not entirely eliminate, Federal aid to education in the form of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. It is our opinion that this is a personal 
battle which started many years ago and the advice he is receiving is not 
factual and correct. Possibly his ignorance is justified but it is our thought 
that with support of men like yourself, Senator Russell, and others that this 
maneuver will get no place. 

Thanks again, it was a pleasure to see your Devon string at the Oregon State 
Fair. This was my first experience and all of us enjoyed the exhibit very much. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD KABLER, 
Vocational Agriculture. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Senator Hitz. I have here copies of an exchange of correspondence 
between Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the University of Wisconsin, 
regarding the cooperative research program of the Office of Educa- 
tion. This correspondence will be made a part of the record at this 


point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

WASHINGTON, D.C... February 25, 1960. 
Dr. LINDLEY J. STILES, 
Dean, University of Wisconsin, 
VWadison, Wis. 

My Dear DrAN Stites: Thank you for your letter of February 22 enclosing 
copy of the letter you sent to Secretary Flemming under date of January 6 urging 
an inerease in funds for the cooperative research program of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

I know I do not need to assure you of my continued deep interest in strength 
ening and expanding the Office of Education cooperative research program. I 
will bring your helpful letter to the attention of my colleagues on our Senate 
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Appropriations Subcommittee which handles funds for the Office of Education, 
and I will do all in my power in behalf of the needed funds for this important 
program. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
LISTER HILL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., February 22, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: Enclosed is a letter which I prepared on behalf of the 
deans of the schools of education in the Big Ten universities and the University 
of Chicago to be sent to Secretary Flemming. In it you will notice we are urging 
a 25-percent increase in the funds allocated for the cooperative research program 
of the U.S. Office of Education to make possible regional attacks on critical 
educational problems. 

Your continued and vigorous leadership for this program is a source of grati- 
fication to us ail. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDLEY J. STILES. Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, January 6, 1960. 
Dr. ARTHUR 8S, FLEMMING, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Dr. FLEMMING: At a recent meeting of the deans of education in the 
Big Ten universities, I was asked to write you in behalf of the group to ex- 
press, first of all, our appreciation for the vigorous and wholehearted support 
you have given to the newly created program of cooperative educational re- 
search; and, secondly, to convey to you our feeling that this program is of 
such importance that it should be expanded to include support for regional 
studies of major educational problems. 

We have long been impressed with the advances that have accrued to agri- 
culture by the creation of a program of regional research supported by a pro- 
portion of Federal funds allocated to agricultural experimentation stations. We, 
therefore, suggest that efforts be initiated to establish this kind of regional 
cooperation as a vital adjunct of the cooperative research program of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Specifically, we would like to see Congress asked to ap- 
propriate an additional 25 to 50 percent of the cooperative educational re- 
search budget for regional research projects. We believe that such an invest- 
ment will pay worthwhile dividends in improved education and in reduction 
of educational costs. 

Examples of problems that could be studied with profit on a regional basis 
are— 

1. The use of instructional teams, including television teachers, to provide 
added specialized competence in teaching and varied sized class groups adapted 
to the nature of different types of instruction. 

2. The identification of the nature of giftedness as a basis for program plan- 
ning for academically talented students. 

3. The relative responsibility of local, State, Federal, and private agencies 
for the financing of education. 

We are confident that regional attacks on problems such as these will es- 
tablish benchmarks of knowledge on which stronger and more economical 
programs of education can be built. If you, Commissioner Derthick and Dr. 
Roy Hall will support a request for additional research funds to make possibile 
regional studies. we will do everything in our power to interpret this idea to 
Congressmen who represent our various States. 

Again, may I say that we sent our enthusiastic commendation for the leader- 
ship that you, Dr. Derthick, and Dr. Hail, are giving to us. For the first time 
in history the U.S. Office of Education, institutions of higher learning, and State 
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departments of education have become a vital force in the study of educational] 
problems. Our intent in offering these suggestions is to be of assistance to you 
in the fine work you are doing. 
Sest wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
LINDLEY J. STILES, Dean. 


LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS, NDEA 


Senator Hitx. Senator Morse has written to me forwarding a letter 
from Mr. Hoyt C. Franchere, chairman of the Division of Humanities, 
Portland State College, Oreg., in support of additional funds for the 
language and area centers authorized under the National Defense 
Education Act. These letters will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 15, 1960, 
Hon. LIster HI, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As you will see from the enclosed copy of a letter from the 
chairman of the Division of Humanities at Portland State College, considerable 
concern is being expressed over the possibility of cuts in funds for the National 
Defense Education Act. 

I think you will agree with me that the foreign language program which Port- 
land State College has initiated under title VI of NDEA has been most promising. 
I think it is entirely what we intended when we passed the National Defense 
Edueation Act. I certainly hope that programs like this will not be curtailed 
just as they are getting underway by failure of Congress to appronriate the 
funds authorized under the act. In addition to the views of Mr. Franchere, I 
wish to express my own hope that Congress will sustain our colleges and univer- 
sities in their activities under the NDEA by appropriating the full amounts 
authorized for these valuable programs. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 5, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE Morskg, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR WAYNE: Word has just come to us from the secretary of the Modern 
Language Association to the effect that the Department of Health. Fitueastion, 
and Welfare has been severely limited in its funds for the operation of language 
and area centers in the next fiscal year. The enclosed brochure will exnlain our 
interest in the kind of appropriation that is made for these centers by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and I am writing chiefly to solicit vour snpnort for 
considerably larger increase for HEW and the area programs than the $100 0% 
which so far have been granted. I understand that the Senate Apnropriations 
Committee will meet very soon and that it conld under the authorization it has 
for the National Defense Education Act grant sums up to a million dollars. In 
any case, the $100,000 increase will do very little more than to permit the present 
language development division of NDEA to mark time. 

We are very proud of the exciting develonment that has taken place on our 
campus this past year. Under title VI of NDEA we have been granted an appro 
priation of approximately $175,000 over the next 3 to 4 years: and we exnect to 
expand far bevond the Middle Fast project into such areas as Slavic, Hisnanic- 
American studies, Central and Western European studies, all of these at very 
little cost to the State since we have staff adequate to the teaching of good core 
programs in the several areas. When TI tell you that we began our year I2 
Arabic language and area studies with 34 students and have held 27 of them 
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through the winter term, and when I add that in Princeton’s graduate program 
in Arabic there are only 8 students, you can see why we have reason to be 
proud here and why we have astounded nearly all authorities in this business all 
over the Nation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Hoyt C. FRANCHERE, 
Chairman, Division of Humanities. 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Senator Hinz. Senator Keating of New York has received a letter 
from the Rev. Walter C. Jaskievicz, director the Institute of Con- 
temporary Russian Studies, Fordham University, in support of addi- 
tional funds for language institutes under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Senator Keating has asked that this letter be included 
inthe record. It will be inserted at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN STUDIES, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
New York, N.Y., April 12, 1960. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senator from New York, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR KEATING: You are no doubt aware that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee will soon hold hearings on the fiscal 1961 requests by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is under the administration of HEW. Under the terms of that act, 
HEW has been authorized to establish and aid language and area centers for 
the study of critical languages and areas in the national interest. The Institute 
of Contemporary Russian Studies of Fordham University has been established 
as a Russian Language and Area Center under the terms of the NDEA. 

However, I am informed that there is danger that this program may be cur- 
tailed or be forced to mark time because of the inadequate appropriation con- 
templated for the program. I feel certain that you will recognize both the ur- 
gency to further develop this program of language and area centers and also 
the danger of unwise economies in this field. 

There are many universities, which like Fordham University, established and 
maintained such language and area programs in the critical languages long 
before the necessity was underlined by the recent achievements of the Soviet 
Union. The universities initiated, supported, and expanded these programs at 
great cost to themselves. It was because of the foresight of such universities 
that the country was not caught completely unprepared. But in order to meet 
the sharply increased demands in this field, the universities will need more than 
temporary and token aid for further expansion and commitment to this work. 

Therefore, may I urge you to use your office to call this danger to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Senate Appropriations Committee? It does not 
seem possible that a mere $100,000 increase contemplated for the language and 
area center program can adequately assist the centers already established, let 
alone provide for new ones in the as yet untouched critical areas. Your support 
of a substantial increase in this appropriation will be certainly in the national 
interest and will also be of assistance to the institutions in the Empire State 
which you represent. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. WALTER C. JASKIEVICzZ, S.J., Director. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FITZHUGH W. BOGGS, REPRESENTATIVE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. We hi ive had you with us before, and we are de- 
lighted to have you back. It isa pleasure to welcome you. 

“Mrs. Boaes. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Senator Hitz. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mrs. Boces. Well, you have a copy ‘of the statement which we have 
prepared, and I do not propose to reiterate it here, if you will extend 
us the courtesy of including it in the record ? 

Senator Hii. It will be inserted in the record in full at this point, 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INO. 


The National Association for Retarded Children wishes to thank the subcon- 
mittee for the privilege of submitting this statement of recommendations on 
appropriations for the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
The past 5 years mark an era. It was in 1955 that Congress first charged the 
U.S. Department and Health, Education, and Welfare with the responsibility of 
evolving a comprehensive plan of action to serve the needs of the mentally re 
tarded. It has been decidedly a period of progress; existing programs have 
been broadened to include the mentally retarded; appropriations to various bu- 
reaus have been increased both to stimulate and insure the extension of services 
without impairing those to other handicapped children and adults; and, pos- 
sibly most exciting and praiseworthy of all, new concepts and methods have 
been found and are currently reflected in legislation to help meet the complex 
needs of the mentally retarded. Specific reference may be made to the momen- 
tous strides which have been made in the fields of clinical service and education 
due to the imaginative leadership of the chairman of this committee. 

For this progress we are profoundly thankful—thankful on behalf of the 5 
million retarded and their families who benefit directly and indirectly from 
these programs; thankful too that we live in a land and at a time when the needs 
of people are reflected in the laws of the land. 

As we proffer these recommendations we are aware that we do so at a time 
when many knowledgeable people have given time and thought to the analysis 
and evaluation of programs and services in which we are vitally interested. 
There have been reports from the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services as 
well as from the Advisory Council on Publie Assistance. 

Preceding these there was the Bayne-Jones report on “The Advancement of 
Medical Research and Education.” 

Shortly to follow will be the many reports from the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth which will help chart the course for the Nation’s 
children in the coming decade. 

Though we speak for the cause of a single disability, we are committed to the 
welfare of all children. As a consequence we trust that our recommendations 
reflect the broad philosophy and understanding as expressed in all these reports 
on various aspects of social welfare as well as our own particular knowledge 
and needs of the retarded. 


THE U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


As you know this Bureau has a broad mandate to “investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life.’ This 
responsibility is carried out through making studies and reports, working with 
public and voluntary agencies in an advisory capacity, developing standards for 
service and administering grants for maternal and child health, for crippled 
children’s services and for child welfare services. 

We do not feel that the budget as submitted by the President will enable 
the Children’s Bureau to accomplish this to a degree which even minimally 
reflects the importance of its functions. 
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Grants to States 


The total amount requested for maternal and child welfare is $48.5 million 
which represents an increase over the fiscal year 1960 of approximately 4.1 
percent. Current population estimates indicate that our child population is 
jnereasing at the approximate rate of 3 percent a year. It is apparent then, 
that even without considering such factors as cost of living, the proposed 
appropriation increase will just about cover the expanding population. More 
recently, the House appropriations bill (H.R. 11390) recommended $51.8 million 
for these services, representing an increase of $5.3 million or approximately 11 
percent more than the 1960 appropriation—far more realistic approach to meet- 
ing the needs. However, this increase is entirely allocated to the crippled 
children’s program. Of this sum, $20 million shall be available for services 
for crippled children, $18,167,000 for maternal and child-health services, and 
$13,666,000 for child-welfare services. 

We recommend that the appropriation to maternal and child health be in- 
creased to $20 million to permit the needed corresponding expansion of service— 
more especially the program in Mental Retardation where its validity has been 
demonstrated. 

The $1 million increase in the 1959-60 budget for crippled children’s services 
was utilized primarily for heart surgery for children suffering from congenital 
heart disease. 

NARC has warmly welcomed this support for a new medical program which 
affects thousands of children. 

In past years many crippled children’s services have either excluded by law 
and regulation or else ignored in practice retarded children, feeling that limited 
funds did not permit consideration of this group. However, as we have greatly 
improved our techniques in the care, treatment, education, and training of these 
children, it has become evident that many of these multiple handicapped, 
severely retarded children are unduly held back in their achievements by physical 
disabilities subject to corrective medical treatment. In many instances, correc- 
tive surgery should be done in earliest childhood. This too, indicates the im- 
portance of early case finding. 

The services of the mental retardation clinics under maternal and child 
health auspices are directed to very young children and have conclusively 
demonstrated their effectiveness. Now funds are urgently needed to extend 
the clinic work into demonstrations of clinic programs with school age children 
and adolescents. 

Even without this extension of service, there still remains a particular prob- 
lem in making clinic services accessible to those living in rural areas in the 
more sparsely populated States. As a consequence, there are thousands of 
families to whom all important basic resources of a diagnostic and evaluation 
service is denied. 

Retarded children can be helped, but they must first be found. Only then 
can the various treatment and habilitating skills be brought to bear on the child 
and his problem. 

The value of the public health nurse in this connection has just begun to be 
recognized. In her contacts with young families and through her general 
knowledge of the community she can help find these children and make referrals. 
Once more inadequacy of funds has limited the Children’s Bureau’s utilization 
and development of this case-finding method. 

Once found, we can attempt to save the child from total dependency, give 
counseling to his family to enable them to better cope with this lifelong dis- 
ability and possibly prevent the expenditure of thousands of dollars of the tax- 
payer’s money incurred when a mentally retarded child is institutionalized. 

Along with the public health nurse, child welfare workers, particularly those 
working in the rural areas can play a vital role in case finding so that retarded 
children will be identified early. Furthermore, in rural areas these workers 
can do much in terms of parent education and community education toward a 
better understanding of the needs of the mentally retarded. 


Research activity of the Bureau 


The Bureau needs to support its operating functions through research. 

Last year, in expressing our concerns about congressional legislation by means 
of a letter to your chairman, we stressed our agreement with the findings of 
the Bayne-Jones report on “The Advancement of Medical Research and the 
Education” and the resulting recommendation that, “The research program of 
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the Children’s Bureau be strengthened by enactment of legislation authorizing 
the Bureau to support research through grants and contracts and that the funds 
available for the total research of the Bureau be expanded.” 

We wish to reiterate our strong support of this recommendation placing em- 
phasis upon research activity that includes the collection of facts relevant to 
analysis of the adequacy of health services and studies of the health aspeets 
of social services for children. It is essential to evaluate present services to 
determine future needs, 

One of the obstacles to this activity has been the lack of legislative authority 
permitting the Children’s Bureau to make grants to research organizations, 
institutions of higher learning, public and voluntary social agencies for demon- 
stration and research projects in child welfare. There is legislation pending 
Which (H.R. 9287), if passed, would rectify this. It is our firm belief that 
children’s programs as a whole would benefit from this legislative provision 
which would give specific encouragement and incentive to experimentation and 
research directed toward new or improved methods. It is to be hoped that 
this committee will insure that adequate funds are available to activate this 
proper and necessary function of the Children’s Bureau should this bill be 
come law. 

The NARC is keenly aware of the need to combine governmental economy with 
provision for necessary services to children. To appropriate moneys for grants. 
in-aid demonstration programs to the States without, at the same time, strength- 
ening the basic staff services at the Children’s Bureau leads, without doubt, to 
inefficient and ineffective use of these moneys. We, therefore, recommend that 
your committee consider carefully the need for additional salary and travel 
funds for the Bureau. 

U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Under Public Law 85-926, a program for the professional preparation of 
leadership personnel in educating mentally retarded children, 150 graduate fel- 
lowships to State educational agencies and 14 universities have been allocated. 
This program has become a landmark in the field of special education and it is 
with satisfaction that we note the President’s budget proposes to continue the 
program on the same level in the coming year. Nonetheless, we would like to 
share with you some of our thinking concerning this program. 

One of the “ideas” which loomed large in the original planning was that this 
type of program would act as a bosic stimulant to the development of new pro 
grams in academic institutions. The grants to universities were to be made in 
such a way as to develop programs, personnel, curriculum (and subsequently 
enable the training of students) in universities, with preference to regions where 
no such facilities existed. In other words, the hope was that planning of new 
departments or substantial strengthening of existing programs would result from 
Public Law 85-926. What has thus far taken place, falls short of this mark in 
that it consists primarily of providing fellowships for recipients at uriversities 
with existing programs in mental retardation. In fact, we are informed of one 
instance in which a university made an application to the U.S. Office of E 'uca- 
tion for the development of such a program and it was rejected. 


Another concern of the National Association for Retarded Children and re | 


evant to this program is that of services to the deaf. blind, or crinnled child 
What helps all exceptional children helps the mentally retarded, and a lag in 
service to one of these groups inevitably will effect the others. 

We respectfully submit that an extension of this legislation to other areas of 
exceptionality may well receive priority in the deliberations of your committee. 
Obviously, the increase, both qualitatively and quantitatively in advance? post 
graduate training in special education will benefit and further strengthen the 
programs now being set up in colleges and universities specifically for the met 
tally retarded. 

The NARC remains gravely concerned about the inadequste staff resources 
in the Section on Services to Exceptional Children and Youth in the US 
Office of Education. Both in the number of persorne] available, and in its low 
position within the echelon of the U.S. Office of Education, this Section is ill 
equipped to serve the 5 million schoolchildren who, by reason of blindness, deat: 
ness, speech defects. mental retardation, emotional and social problems and 
other childhood disabilities require special education serviees. 

Since the significant developments in mental retardation are of most recent 
origin, it is of crucial import that the Office of Education have available addi- 
tional permanent consultant staff to help the various States with planning of 
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these new services to make sure that knowledge gained in one State is made 
available in practical form to the other States and to provide proper imple- 
mentation of those public laws which assign to the U.S. Office of Education 
special projects and the program for advanced training in special education. 

The staff resources of the Section of Services for Exceptional Children and 
Youth need also to be expanded to make possible closer coordination between the 
education services of primary concern to the U.S. Office of Education and the 
rehabilitation services of primary concern to the U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Already the public school systems of a few cities have initiated in a number 
of ways on the secondary level vocational training programs for the mentally 
retarded. It is of the essence that these programs properly dovetail with the 
new developments in the field of vocational rehabilitation. Achievement of this 
objective will substantially depend on the increase in chances of helping retarded 
young people to become at least partially self-supporting. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The growth in the State vocational rehabilitation programs made possible by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 has been reflected in an in- 
creased number of persons served and rehabilitated, expansion of facilities and 
workshops, increases in State funds for vocational rehabilitation and expansion 
of State agency staffs. Along with this there has been an increasing aware- 
ness of the special problems of the mentally retarded not simply at the national 
level but at the State level as well. Even so, there is a serious discrepancy be- 
tween the availability of rehabilitation services, and the numbers of mentally 
retarded who could be helped through various programs. 

During fiscal year 1957, 70,940 persons were rehabilitated through the State- 
Federal vocational rehabilitation program. Of this number, less than 20 percent 
of the total or 1,094 mentally retarded persons were rehabilitated. Additional 
support must be provided to the States through OVR, if we are to meet our 
responsibilities to the more than 5 million Americans who are mentally retarded. 

Our nationwide field reports and direct contacts with every OVR region in 
the country support our conviction that additional financial assistance is needed 
so that the State rehabilitation agencies can continue to increase much needed 
services to the mentally retarded. 

Additional funds are needed for the provision of evaluation centers, training 
centers, rehabilitation centers, sheltered workshops and placement programs. 
Our success in rehabilitation of the more difficult cases is related to the amount 
and kind of community rehabilitation resources available. 

Obviously, the National Association for Retarded Children does not wish to 
see an expansion of the services to the mentally retarded at the expense of 
needed rehabilitation services in other areas of the handicapped, therefore, to 
enable some progress to be made toward equating those in need of service and 
the facilities and personnel capable of rendering service, we submit that the 
appropriation for section 2 for basic support and the associated allotment base 
be substantially raised. This would enable States to initiate or enlarge services 
to the retarded. 

We have commented earlier on the awareness within the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the problems of mental retardation. This awareness, un- 
fortunately, is often not transacted into action on the State level. This points 
up the need in this comparatively new field of rehabilitation of the retarded for 
demonstration and research projects that will not only stimulate activity but 
also provide a learning experience for those in the field. It is our conviction 
that an increase of at least $2 million over the proposed budget for the research 
and demonstration program of OVR is urgently needed. 

The OVR has relatively recent experience with the vocational rehabilitation 
of the mentally retarded. Therefore, there is a need for both national and 
regional training and related conferences which can enable staffs of State 
agencies to learn firsthand the latest experience of others engaged in this work. 
The most recent kinds of in-training programs of this type were successfully 
conducted in OVR Region VIII (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado) 
at the University of Utah. The next is scheduled for mid-May 1960, in OVR 
Region VI (North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Missouri). Additional training sessions are essential so that we can con- 
Unue to bring to the State agencies and district and local rehabilitation offices 
the kind of information these professional people need to do their daily work 
more effectively. 
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These types of meetings are two-way streets, for it is here that regional and 
national leadership comes face to face with local, district and State staffs, their 
operating experiences and everyday problems. This kind of give-and-take is 
essential in order to keep our program planners aware of recent events in a field 
of work which sees dramatic changes almost daily. 

Another example of the kind of activity needed to be supported by these 
funds was the conference on research and demonstration in the rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded recently held in Texas. This was sponsored by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in cooperation with the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children. It was composed of OVR and State agency directors, lay and 
staff leaders affiliated with NARC, and specialists in mental retardation from 
National, State, and Federal agencies. 

In terms of evaluation, stimulation and learning this conference was so suc- 
cessful that we feel it should be made an annual event and be supplemented 
by similar efforts on a regional basis. 

The importance of this kind of function—setting up conferences on rehabilita- 
tion in relation to specific disabilities—is such that it merits special mention 
in relation to funds being appropriated for the research and demonstration 
program of OVR. 

As you know, there is legislation pending (S. 772 introduced by Senator Hill 
for himself and Mr. Aiken, Mr. Beall, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Fulbright, Mr. Humphrey, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Javits, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Kuchel, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Magnu- 
son, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Monroney, Mr. Murray, Mr. Pastore, and Mr. Sparkman 
and H.R. 1119, introduced by Mr. Fogarty, H.R. 3465 by Mr. Elliott). This legis- 
lation embodies the concept that rehabilitation services should be extended to in- 
clude training for “independent living.”’ This is strongly favored by the National 
Association for Retarded Children. 

This bill is designed to assist the State in providing greatly improved programs 
and services to the more severely handicapped. Evaluations of rehabilitation 
potentials and required rehabilitation services to realize these potentials are to 
be provided, though vocational rehabilitation may not follow. Such persons are 
to be provided needed rehabilitation services which will enable them to largely 
dispense with the need for constant attendance at home or be needlessly institu- 
tionalized, thereby decreasing their dependency, enabling them to live a more 
dignified life with self-respect. 

The National Association for Retarded Children feels that a number of adult 
retardates not currently considered feasible for vocational rehabilitation services 
under the existing Vocational Rehabilitation Act could benefit from such re- 
habilitation services. It is significant, for instance, that while of all those eligible 
to receive social security benefits beyond the age of 18 because they are totally 
and permanently disabled, 67 percent are mentally retarded ; a considerable num- 
ber of these retardates could conceivably benefit from this new legislation ; there- 
by, decreasing tax dollars and increasing the opportunities to gain self-support. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


More than 90 causes of mental retardation are known and others are suspected. 
Of these, only a few, stemming from certain causes can now be treated or pre 
vented. These factors, coupled with the high incidence rate—30 out of every 
thousand children and adults are retarded—cause families of retardates to follow 
any lead which they feel might remotely benefit or improve their child’s mental 
abilitv. There have been claims made for expensive drug therapy and costly 
cell iniection cures which either have not yet been satisfactorily tested by 
scientific methods or which are out-and-out quackery. 

For the detection of these schemes, their practitioners and purveyors, we are 
dependent upon the good offices of the Food and Drug Administration and would, 
therefore, submit that the proposed budget by no means suffices to provide ade 
quate protection to the public and in particular the parents of retarded children. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


In 1950 when the National Association for Retarded Children was founded 
in Minneapolis, the field of mental retardation presented a dismal picture not 
only by the inadequacies of facilities and the negative attitudes of the vublic 
and of educational, clinical, and social service agencies toward work with this 
group of handicapned people, but there was also an almost total lack of research 
activity. Today, 10 years later, the picture has undergone a change so revolu- 
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nd | tionary as to be almost inconceivable. Not only are some of the finest minds 
eir | in some of our most distinguished universities at work to investigate mental 
is | retardation and its causes, we actually have achieved in this short span of time, 
eld success in instituting at least the beginnings of definite preventative programs. 

To be precise, today successful scientific research has presented us with 
ese diagnostic tools and therapeutic procedures to prevent mental retardation in 
of children who 5 years ago would have been so damaged as to require lifelong 
fice institutionalization. 

Re- This truly miraculous progress is largely due to the courageous farsightedness 
ind of your committee in making unprecedented research appropriations to our 
om National Institutes of Health. 

Therefore it is with chagrin that we have noted an actual decrease in the 
suc. administration’s budget for the National Institute for Mental Health and the 
ited National Institute for Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

articularly the latter institute, the youngest member of the National Insti- 
ita- tutes of Health, would suffer intolerable damage if its growth were to be 
tion curtailed at this moment. 
tion More than 10 million Americans are today substantially disabled through 

neurological disorders among which mental retardation looms large. We urge 
Hill your committee to effect a substantial increase for this Institute over the 
rey, administration’s proposed budget. We have participated in numerous meetings 
enu- of the National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, of which we 
man are a member, where the needs of this Institute have been most carefully 
egis- scrutinized, and therefore unhesitatingly endorse and recommend to you the 
o in- committee’s recommendation for a $61 million budget for the National Institute 
onal | for Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 
“ams HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 
~ Until early in 1958 an administrative interpretation of the Hill-Burton Act 
: excluded mental retardation institutions from the benefits of the act. Belated 
. aa recognition of this wholly unjustified discrimination against those suffering from 
eas this particular affliction has now revoked this restriction. However, here 
aah again the National Association for Retarded Children does not desire to 
prejudice the pressing need in other areas of illness and handicap and therefore 
adult urge that additional funds be made available. We cannot agree with the view- 
wien point expressed in the administration’s budget that this program can now safely 
» oo be curtailed. 
‘vibe A simple review of the statistics regarding this program may indicate the 
gross inadequacy of the proposed budget to carry out the legitimate and 
otally accepted objectives of this important and influential act. 
ae As of January 1, 1960, plans submitted by the State agencies show need for 
port 845,402 additional beds and 257,030 additional nursing home beds or a total 
, of 1,102,432 for all types of hospitals and medical facilities. The funds requested 
in the budget, when combined with funds used for hospital and nursing bed 
construction outside the program, will produce an estimated 43,628 heds, or less 
ected. than 4 percent of the additional beds which States indicate are needed. 
1 pre- Aecording to available information, the number of States that have thus far 


every received funds under the Hill-Burton Act for institutional construction for the 
Follow retarded is five. Of the 7 projects in these 5 States involving facilities for the 
nental mentally retarded, 3 will provide rehabilitation facilities on an outpatient basis 
costly (2in Texas and 1 in Virginia) and 4 will provide additional bed space in either 
ed by | hospitals or nursing homes amounting to 709 beds. This figure compared with 
the minimum estimate of additional bed space needed in institutions for the 
we are mentally retarded—8,000 per vear—is indicative of the very limited degree to 
would, | Which the need for hospital and rehabilitative facilities is being met. An acute 
ile ade | Ned for facilities is felt in a large proportion of additional States which are 
jldren. | %t applying for facilities for the mentally retarded because their allocation 
ils barely sufficient to merit the requirements for space for the acutely ill or 
Physically handicapped. 
Moreover, the change in philosophy which as occurred concerning treatment 
ounded | of the retarded has a bearing on this nrogram. Where we once felt that our 
ire not | social responsibility for them could be discharged by providing “custodial” care, 


public | we now have come to the realization that both economically and philosophically 
th a the answer lies in providing adequate evaluation, training and physical restora- 
per tion to enable them to move out of the institution, back to family and commn- 
revolu- 


nity, wherever possible, or at least to enable them to achieve maximum fune- 
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tioning within the sheltered environment. This therapeutic and remedial con- 
cept has become a trend because experience has proven it to be sound. Bnabling 
individuals to function to the extent of their capacities—no matter how limited— 
reflects not only the democratic principles under which we live, but also denotes 
an increase in our kuowledge and ability to meet some of the problems pre- 
sented by this disability. 

To utilize our improved therapy techniques to provide an adequate and effec- 
tive program for the retarded we need in addition to trained staff, building facili- 
ties and equipment. 

Qur most recent contact with more than a dozen State institutions clearly 
shows a distinct contribution to the health and welfare of institutionalized men- 
tally retarded can translate institutionalization to home and community living. 
Institutional programs which are becoming more rehabilitation minded need 
our blessings and support. We cannot afford to allow one retarded adult to 
remain inside an institution both in terms of dollars and cents and for humane 
reasons when such a person can achieve that level of independence which enables 
him to enjoy community activities and some work experiences. Therefore it is 
essential that Hill-Burton funds be increased so that portion of the act which 
applies to vocational rehabilitation ean enable those public and private institu- 
tions or other training facilities operating recognized vocational rehabilitation 
programs and services and otherwise meet established requirements under the 
act to apply for such funds. 

By increased funds being made available to the Hill-Burton Act program pro- 
viding an inerease of medical, institutional, and rehabilitation facilities, ad- 
vantage can be taken of improved diagnostic and therapy techniques, with the 
result that the need for prolonged institutional care can be minimized. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Bocas. I will try to be brief, if not witty, and just make a 
counle of extemporaneous comments. 

Our association is bound up with a very large number of programs 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Office of 
Edueation, U.S. Children’s Bureau, Public Health Service, FDA, 
which has been referred to so frequently here this morning, public 
welfare, surplus property, and so on. 

I would like to speak at this point just to two, primarily. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 


First, the maternal and child health program we would like very 
much to urge that the appropriation be raised $20 million in recogni- 
tion of the need for expanding these proerams alongside of the 
crippled children’s programs, and with special reference to the phe- 
nomenal contributions that this MCH program has been making to 
the welfare of the mentally retraded, particularly the very young. 

Senator Monroney’s State, Oklahoma, has made particularly good 
use of these funds, and I think he knows what they mean. 

I would also like to address myself to the question of the Hill- 
Burton funds, insofar as they relate to the welfare of the mentally 
retarded. 

As you know, Senator, when this legislation first attained its present 
statutory form, the mentally retarded were excluded, by administra 
tive interpretation, from the benefits of this act, and a little over @ 
year ago this interpretation was liberalized, for which we were eX 
tremely grateful; however, it is dismaying to us to discover that Just 
at a point when these facilities become eligible, the administration 
proposes to curtail the appropriations. 

The difficulty of this is, we do not desire to achieve benefits for the 
mentally retarded at the expense of some other programs which ar 
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con. | important in their way, and when the appropriation is curtailed 
ling | under the circumstances that I have outlined, when the mentally re- 
a— } tarded are just becoming eligible, inevitably a competition arises, 
1otes which is unfortunate, to say the least. 

pre |} . 

ffec- : WAITING LIST FOR INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


men- and institutional care in this country. 

oan Senator Hiti. There are 30,000 now waiting? 

It to Mrs. Booes. 30,000—this is around about 1958, which is the most 
mane recent. figure that we have. I might say parenthetically the Bio- 
ables metrics Branch of the U.S. Public Health Service, which collects 
in many interesting bits of information, valuable statistical data on the 


public and private residential facilities for the mentally ill and men- 
tally retarded, does not request for the States this particular infor- 
mation. I think it would be most helpful to all of us, and to you, if 
they might include that in their activities. 

So, we have had to get this from other sources, but this appears to 
be a fact. 

The need for expanding these facilities is acute, because of the in- 
crease in the child population and also because the very severely 
handicapped, who require this kind of care, are, for the moment, in- 
creasing in our population, as a result of the medical profession 
which, while they have saved lives, have not quite gotten to the point 
rrams | Where they can prevent this kind of disability occurring. 
ice of 
FDA, SITUATION IN ALABAMA 
yublic 


stitu- 
‘ation 
r the 


1 pro- 
3, ad- 
h the 


acili- . ; 

I would like to mention that a recent survey shows there are some 
~arly 80,000 mentally retarded individuals on the waiting list for public 
uke a | 


I had the pleasure of being in Alabama last September, and of 
reviewing the American Psychiatric Association’s report on the situa- 
tion there, and I was talking to Dr. Partlow, of the Partlow State 
School, and I know that the situation is acute there, and I know also 
that Senator Monroney has been in communication with the schools 


> very in Oklahoma concerning the difficulties that they are encountering in 
cogn- Oklahoma where a third State facility is proposed for Tulsa, so that 
nf the F you can judge that this kind of situation is also being experienced in 
e phe- most of the other States in the Union. 

ing to 

young. DOMICILIARY CARE 

y good 


I would like to say particularly that there is occasionally some 
» Hill | doubletalk about our needs. It is quite proper that the Neuberger 
ontally | funds should be directed toward constructive programs, treatment 
P programs. We understand why they are not available for domiciliary 
present fF care. On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that when a 
nistra | Cancer patient enters a hospital and is given the best possible treat- 
over ®} Ment and it is subsequently discovered it is not possible to cure this 
ere ex: | patient, somebody else says, “This hospital was built with Hill-Burton 
at, just funds, and you cannot stay any longer because I think we cannot 
tration} cure you.” TI think, by the same token, that as to some of these 
severely incurable individuals we should give them care even though 
for the} they are not within our present knowledge completely restorable to 
Lich are 
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normal function and they do deserve this kind of constructive ap- 
proach and thinking. 
HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


I need not also point out that the ill and the handicapped and the 
unfortunate who require some assistance from our States, in one form 
or another, who come forward receive, on almost all occasions, help 
of one form or another in which the Federal participation share has 
made it possible. The individuals who needed this care in the States 
heretofor have been the total responsibility to the States and the 
Federal Government has not participated in any way. The only way 
the Federal Government could participate is through the Hill-Burton 
program under the present authorization and it would be most. un- 
fortunate if, at the moment, we should be cut off. There are, of 
course, other things I would like to underline in the statement which 
you have, but in view of everybody’s being hungry and in view of 
your great courtesy, Senator, I will terminate at this point with many 
thanks to you for your consideration now and in the past and I know 
in the future, also. 

Senator Hitt. Well, as I said, you have been with us before and 
have always been very fine and most helpful and we deeply appreciate 
your coming down. 

We are certainly grateful to you. Do you have any questions, 
Senator Monroney ? 

Senator Monroney. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very, very much. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Senator Hiri. The Council for Exceptional Children had requested 
an opportunity to appear and present testimony in behalf of certain 
funds for the Office of Education but their representative, Leo E, 
Connor, legislative chairman, was unable to be present today and has 
asked that his letter to me of May 3 be inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


LEXINGTON ScHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
New York, N.Y., May 3, 1960. 
Senator Lister HI, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Hitt: The Council for Exceptional Children wishes to thank 
the subcommittee and especially its chairman, Senator Lister Hill, for the 
privilege of submitting a statement and testifying on the 1961 appropriations 
for the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We appreciate 
this wonderful opportunity available within our democratic government to add 
ideas to those of governmental and nongovernmental groups and individuals 
who are concerned with the education of exceptional children and youth. 

Since the council is currently in the midst of developing a series of special 
education objectives to be submitted to the Congressman Carl Elliott of the 
House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Special Education, for the 2-year 
Special Study of Special Education and Rehabilitation, we would like to defer 
our appearance and testimony before your committee for this vear. However, 
we wish to reiterate our intense interest in the activities of the Appropriations 
Committee of the U.S. Senate and especially its yearly hearings dealing with 
appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We shall 
also submit the above-mentioned statement of legislative objectives to you as 
soon as it is available. 
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The Council for Exceptional Children wishes to assure you, Senator Hill, of 
our appreciation for your outstanding interest in all Federal activities connected 
with handicapped individuals. We know of your particular scrutiny and sup- 
port of legislative proposals improving services for the education of exceptional 
children and youth. Our most recent testimony before you in support of the 
needs for Senate Joint Resolution 127 with our indicated amendments is an 
indication of our desire to cooperate with you and other Senators to support 
sound legislation in the fields of health, education and welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo E. Connor, 
Legislative Chairman, Council for Exceptional Children. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Senator Hitz. The statement of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, presented by Mrs. Richard G. Radue, chairman of the 
Washington Committee on Legislation, in support of appropriations 
for the Children’s Bureau, the Library Services Act, and payments 
to school districts in federally impacted areas, will be printed in full. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, THE 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT, AND PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED AREAS BY Mrs. FrepD L. Butt, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, Na- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, PRESENTED BY Mrs. RICHARD 
G. RADUE, CHAIRMAN, WASHINGTON COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


It is always a pleasure and a privilege to bring to the members of this com- 
mittee the statement of my organization’s position on some of the items of 
the budget before you. So many of the programs which represent a partner- 
ship between the citizenry and the Federal Government are reviewed by the 
members of this committee that you gentlemen serve as the trustees and the 
guardians of our people’s needs. 

In the budget before you there are three specific programs for which we 
should like to speak. 


PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


We regret that the 1961 budget proposed a decrease of $37 million for op- 
eration and maintenance and a $16,700,000 decrease for construction costs for 
schools in federally impacted areas, and we are delighted that the House of 
Representatives has acted to restore a cutback which would disrupt educational 
activities which have either been started or planned under the assumption 
that previously furnished funds would be forthcoming. 

Last year a subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
held extended hearings on another administration proposal to limit such pay- 
ments for school assistance. More than 100 Members of Congress testified 
against it. After the hearings, the subcommittee issued this report : 

“As a result of the hearings held thus far, the subcommittee is in full agree- 
ment that both these programs (for maintenance and school construction) have 
proven their worth and that no drastic curtailment of either program is 
advisable.” 

We urge a restoration of funds to last year’s level, in order that these pro- 
grams may be carried out in accordance with the expressed intent of the 
Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


We urge your support for a program which has been a heart-warming ex- 
ample of partnership between the Federal Government and the people—the 
Library Services Act. In 1956 there were 26 million people without any public 
library service ; 50 million more with inadequate services ; and 319 rural counties 
Without any public library service. In the last 3 years, under the Library 
Services Act, State funds for rural library services have increased 54 percent. 
Public library service has come, for the first time, to over 1 million rural chil- 
dren and adults, and 7.6 million more have received substantially increased 
services. There are about 200 new bookmobiles in operation, and more than 
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5 million books in rural communities. States have learned what good publie 
library service is, how much it costs, and how important it is to the economie 
as well as the cultural welfare of the community. Studies of the effect of the 
Library Services Act upon children are emphasizing what book-loving parents 
have always urged—that the surest way, the most effective way, to build up in 
children the sound values which are a defense against trash and obscenity is 
to steep the children in good reading. 

But there is still a job to be done. There are still 25 million people without 
any library service and 21 million more whose services are still inadequate. We 
urge your support of the full amount authorized, $7,500,000. 


GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 


We urge the appropriation of the full amounts authorized for grants to the 
States for maternal and child health and welfare: 


Maternal and child health ; ; $21, 500, 000 
Crippled children services : ; 20, 000, 000 
Child welfare services ‘ _ 17, 000, 000 


When the Congress increased the authorization for these grants a year ago, 
it was in recognition of urgent need. In the words of House Report 2288, S5th 
Congress: 

“The unprecedented increase in the child population, the rising costs of care 
and services, the development of new techniques and measures for helping chil- 
dren, and the great inequality of the basie child health and welfare services 
are factors which combine to produce an urgent need for increased Federal funds 
for all of these programs.” 

The needs continue. Increased funds would be used to provide more well- 
baby clinics, new or expanded services for children with mental retardation, 
and more polio immunization. We may remember regretfully that 50 percent of 
the cases of paralytic polio last year occurred in children under 5, and that 
the outbreaks were in areas without free vaccination. Members of our organiza- 
tion are proud of the work being done in medical research, and of this committee 
for its vision and leadership in stimulating and supporting research. But it is 
in programs like this that the fruits of research are made available to the 
Nation’s children. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of appearing before you. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, INC, 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. PLUNKERT, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK S. KETCHAM, ATTORNEY, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 


PREPARED STATEMEN' 


Senator Hinn. We will next hear from the National Couneil on 
Alcoholism, Inc., and we are glad to have you gentlemen here, Mr. 
Plunkert and Mr. Ketcham, and we will be glad to have you proceed in 
any way yousee fit. 

Mr. Pucnkerr. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I would 
like to file and summarize it. 

Senator Hin. Very well, we will have that statement appear in full 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, INC., 
New York, N.Y., May 5, 1960. 
Senator Lister HI, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: I deeply regret my inability to personally present this 
statement to the subcommittee today, but am delighted that our associate 
director, Mr. William J. Plunkert, will be able to do so. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Marty MANN, Evecutive Director. 
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ALCOHOLISM AND THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, BY Mrs. MArty MANN, 
FOUNDER AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 
May 5, 1960 


There are many indications that the Nation has awakened to the scope and 
seriousness Of alcoholism as a public health problem. The public interest 
in alcoholism and demand for services—especially for adequate treatment 
facilities—is most gratifying to us as the national voluntary agency in this 
field. The National Council on Alcoholism since its inception has stated its 
major purpose: “to arouse public opinion—and to mobilize it for action.” 

Such action is being taken today, in NCA’s 16th year, by 60 local voluntary 
committees or councils on alcoholism located in 24 States and the District of 
Columbia, affiliated with NCA, and conducting broad community programs of 
education, information consultation and referral services (alcoholism informa- 
tion centers). Action is also being taken by 35 States and the District of 
Columbia through official alcoholism programs established by legislative action 
to provide treatment facilities, education, and research. Fifteen of these tax- 
supported State programs and the District of Columbia function under State 
departments of health. Twelve function under separate commissions. ‘Two are 
under State departments of mental health. Six are under other State depart- 
ments, such as welfare, hospitals and institutions, and ABC boards. One 
State at the present time has a study program to determine its needs. The 
budgets of these tax-supported programs range from a very smal] appropriation 
to nearly three quarters of a million dollars annually. The average appropria- 
tion is approximately $165,000. The estimated total expenditure for 1960 for 
all official State programs is approximately $5 million. 

The bulk of these tax moneys are being spent for treatment, with multi- 
disciplined outpatient clinics the method of choice. A few States such as Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina, operate in- 
patient hospitals as well. In a few States the appropriation has recently gone 
from a few thousand dollars a year, really only a token gesture, to substantial 
sums sufficient at least to begin to do a job. Alabama is a notable example. 

We have also witnessed the development of interest in alcoholism in the 
National Institute of Mental Health. A program emerged as the result of leg- 
islation passed in 1946. We have witnessed the growth of this program from 
a token grant to an appropriation of well over a million dollars last year. These 
appropriations have been largely in the field of research and training, with some 
attention given to community services. The appropriation of $1 million last 
year by the NIMH to the North American Association of Aleoholism Programs 
for a comprehensive study of present activities in the aleoholism field was a 
great forward step. This study should reveal areas in which research is needed, 
and point the ways in which publie and private programs should be directed. 

We, of the National Council on Aleoholism, have cooperated closely with Dr- 
Felix and other members of the staff of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and have been recipients of several grants for institutes for professional workers. 
We are presently engaged in an extensive research project, “The Orientation of 
Wives Toward Their Husband's Alcoholism” supported by an NIMH grant. 

These activities, made possible by the NIMH, have been a significant contri- 
bution to the development of the awareness and understanding of professions!s 
and nonprofessional persons of alcoholism as a disease. This in turn has helpel 
to promote improved treatment for alcoholics and their families. 

We believe, however, that in addition to the excellent work of the NIMH 
that their is a great need for a program in the U.S. Public Health Service. In 
April 1958 the U.S. Public Health Service, by joint action of Dr. David Price, 
Chief of the Bureau of State Services, and Dr. Rohert Felix, Director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, created an Ad Hoe Committee on Alcohol- 
ism which met in Washington for 2 days. The majority of the members of this 
committee were heads of State health departments. I had the great honor to 
be included. 

My outstanding recollection of this meeting was the statement made over 
and over by all of the State health department heads: “The people have spoken. 
We must do something,” or, “The people are demanding that we act.” or “There 
IS insistent demand that we provide services.” And finally, equally insistently 
from all present, “The people have spoken.” 

In the light of all this it seems to the National Couneil on Alcoholism that 
Federal action in regard to this “fourth most serious health problem in the 
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country” (I quote Secretary Flemming speaking at NCA’s 15th anniversary 
dinner, October 1, 1959) is long overdue. 

The trend in the country today seems to be away from independent commis- 
sions on alcoholism toward inclusion of the alcoholism program in established 
agencies. In most States the trend is obviously toward the State department 
of health, as witnessed by the fact that 15 States and the District of Columbia 
now have their programs in health departments, and only 2 States in depart- 
ments of mental health. While we believe that independent commissions on 
alcoholism have great merit, we recognize that because of economy of operation 
and other reasons the trend is toward inclusion of these programs in existing 
departments rather than independent commissions. When there is a choice of 
agencies it is the position of the National Council of Alcoholism that the depart- 
ment of health is the preferable location for a program on alcoholism. 

Ruth Fox, M.D., a well known psychiatrist and the medical director of the 
National Council on Alcoholism, has stated this most effectively in a recent 
communication to a member of the Governor’s Committee on Mental Health 
Reorganization in New Hampshire. I quote: “As you know, there is very wide 
variation throughout the United States in the types of government programs on 
aleoholism, some being under autonomous commissions, other being under the 
department of health, and still others being under the department of mental 
hygiene. Provided the program is administered by persons who understand 
alcoholism, and have a deep interest in it, it may not matter in which depart- 
ment of government the problem is placed. However, I personally feel that 
there are a number of reasons why the program might be better administered 
under the department of health than under the department of mental hygiene. 

Although most psychiatrists feel that the problem of alcoholism is entirely a 
psychiatric one, I cannot agree. It is equally a medical and a social problem. 
The general practitioner is usually the first to see the alcoholic in the early 
stages, and he is the one to see him most often. Acute intoxication is a state 
of severely disturbed physiology of the body and often requires sometimes vigor- 
ous medical methods to combat it. The psychiatrist is usually not trained to 
administer to the alcoholic in this acute phase of his illness. Although there 
are certainly serious emotional problems present in every alcoholic that need 
attention, these do not represent the whole problem. 

I believe there is danger that a program on alcoholism will be lost sight of 
when it is part of a mental health program. Experience has shown that subordi- 
nation to part of a large mental health program may lead to serious neglect. 
Persons trained in public health administration are better equipped, I believe, 
to plan and carry out a comprehensive program on alcoholism. Their work- 
ers are trained in matters of epidemiology, health education of the public, 
ease finding, and are accustomed to working with a voluntary health agency on 
a variety of public health activities. The public health department has the 
facilities already set up in its health centers to carry out programs of educa- 
tion and service in the field of alcoholism. A minor point, though perhaps 
significant, is that the alcoholic himself resents being sent to a mental hygiene 
clinic, whereas he often accepts treatment in a medical facility without resent- 
ment. 

In spite of my training as a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, experience has 
taught me that the purely psychiatric approach is quite ineffective with the al- 
eoholie and unless it can be combined with a medical and social approach I do 
not believe it can be effective. This does not mean that I do not believe it to 
be an extremely essential part of the total therapy, because I do. The psy- 
chiatrist, however, should be simply one member of the total team, with the 
medical man, the psychologist, and the social worker as essential other mem- 
hers of the group. The psychiatrist’s chief function, as I see it, is to rule out 
psychosis, to evaluate the emotional underlying problems after sobriety has 
heen firmly attained, to administer group therapy programs, to give supportive 
counseling, and in some cases to undertake a psychoanalytically oriented type 
of therapy for the individual. These are, of course, crucial and extremely im- 
portant functions and should never be neglected. They are, however, but part 
of the total picture. 

I believe psychiatrists have made an error in the past and are still making 
it. This is their tendency to treat alcoholism as merely a symptom of an un- 
derlying personality disturbance. Although this is certainly often the case it 
has never been proved that there are not some individuals of a fairly well- 
adjusted personality structure who develop alcoholism through years of exces- 
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sive drinking and whose problems of living are manageable by sobriety alone. 
In these cases it is largely a question of treating the addiction to alcohol which 
is both physiological and psychological. Psychiatrists also have tended to over- 
look the fact that the alcoholic can never drink safely again, no matter how 
much therapy he receives for his underlying emotional problems. This mis- 
information has led to a lot of heartache in persons who have tried social 
drinking after what they considered to be adequate psychotherapy. When 
psychiatrists learn these facts, and learn to work more with the total community 
facilities, they will have better results. 

In another letter regarding reorganization of the New York State alcoholism 
program, dated March 21, 1960, Dr. Fox states, “There are a number of rea- 
sons why we believe any program for New York State should be in the depart- 
ment of health rather than the department of mental hygiene. Since the gen- 
eral practitioner is the first one to see the alcoholic and in the early stages 
he is the one who is basically responsible for his treatment, if subordinated to a 
mental health program it runs the risk of being neglected to the point of ex- 
tinction. It seems that the department of public health is much better trained 
and equipped to take care of this public health problem. They are accustomed 
to problems of health education of the public, epidemiological studies, overall 
study and care of the family, and have a system of visiting nurses and clinic 
facilities already established where outpatient departments could be organized. 
We feel that though the psychiatric approach is important, it by no means covers 
the whole subject. In clinics organized under the department of public health, 
psychiatrists would be part of the team, of course. Until we know the cause 
of alcoholism it will have to be approached from the widest possible base, using 
medicine, psychiatry, and the social sciences.” 

The latest estimates gives 5,012,000 as the number of men and women suffer- 
ing from alcoholism in the United States. Alcoholism is a progressive disease 
causing incalculable damage in its progression, and leading to insanity and 
early death, unless treated. That it can be successfully treated is amply at- 
tested to by incontrovertible evidence. Available figures indicate an average 
recovery rate of over 50 percent—not perfect by any means, but vastly impor- 
tant when applied to the 5 million figure. 

The great majority of alcoholics do not fit the stereotype still held by too 
many, of the Skid Row drunk. Recent sociological studies have shown that 
only 3 percent of our aleoholic population is to be found on Skid Row. This 
means that 97 percent are scattered through all walks of life. An estimated 
2,500,000 alcoholics are employed. This has a measurable effect in lowered 
productivity, increased costs, and damaged morale in business and industry. 

The majority are married, living at home, and have families. Three to five 
people are directly and adversely affected by the alcoholism of each of the 5 
nillion. Taking an average, this adds 20 million for a grand total of 25 mil- 
lion of our citizens: nearly one-seventh of our population. 

For a public health problem of this size and scope, and this cost in money, 
productivity and human waste, it seems to the National Council on Alcoholism 
that a broad and well-supported program is called for from the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

There exists within the USPHS the Bureau of State Services with a division 
entitled Special Health Services. Under this division are Bureaus of Heart 
Control, TB Control, Chronic Disease Control, Diabetes Control, ete. It seems 
only logical that there should be established a Burean of Alcoholism Control, 
and that adequate financing should be provided to permit the new Bureau to 
do a job. 

I have met several times with Dr. David Price, who has shown a real interest 
in the public health problem of alcoholism. I believe that he and his staff are 
interested in such a development. Concrete plans have already been discussed 
with both Dr. Burney and Dr. Felix, looking toward such an eventuality. 

The U.S. Public Health Service, through its direct contact with the States, 
has aceess to a network of existing health programs throughout the country. 
With this unique arrangement the Bureau of State Services is in a position to 
stimulate interest and active participation of State and local health departments 
in both educational and treatment programs. We in the field of alcoholism be- 
lieve that this efficient network should be utilized to its fullest extent. 

We also note on page 29 of the annual 1960 edition of Trends of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, a breakdown of expenditures of 
disease control which includes 2.4 million for venereal disease, 4 for tubercu- 
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losis, 2.2 for cancer, and 2.1 for heart. This is in addition of 5 million for 
mental health, 

We contend that since there exists, in the U.S. Public Health Service, a Bu- 
renau of State Services, with its Division of Special Health Services, that, just 
as there is located within this division Bureaus of Heart, Tuberculosis, Chronic 
Disease, Diabetes Control, and others, there should also be a separate Bureau 
of Aleoholism Control. Such a Bureau could, through the utilization of existing 
resources, and With a minimum amount of additional expenditures, create con- 
structive programs for alcoholism comparable to the effective programs for 
other diseases now in effect. 

I would like to submit this as a concrete suggestion, and at the sume time ex- 
press my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before you and present 
this proposal. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Puunxerr. Mr. Chairman, first I want to explain to you that 
we in the National Council on Alcoholism and the affiliates of the 
national council are concerned with alcoholism as a disease. We area 
national health agency and we do not participate in any way in the 
wet-dry issue. I think this is important because of the work your 
committee has been doing in health for many years. We are here to 
present something of a health problem with 5 million people in the 
United States and we are not concerned with social drinking. 

The one or two points I wanted to make, Senator, concerns the fact 

that the National Institute for Mental Health, in recent years, has 
been carrying on a tremendous program in the field of alcoholism. 
We now would like to see more work done in the U.S. Public Health 
Service, because, while we understand that there are emotional aspects 
to this disease of alcoholism, we also recognize the need for the care in 
general hospitals and for the work of public health nurses through- 
out the United States and so forth. At the present time, there are 34 
or 35 States that have had these programs, either in independent com- 
missions, such as yours in Alabama, or they have them in the depart- 
men‘s of health, and only two are in State departments of mental 
health, and the trend seems to get away from the independent com- 
mission to put it under an old line State government, and this trend 
is going toward putting them under the health departments. We 
would like to see the U.S. Public Health Service, and we believe Dr. 
Burney and Dr. Price would be interested in discussing this if you 
would ask them to discuss it, but we feel that something could be done 
in the Department of Public Health. actually without the expenditure 
of any more money at the present time, but eventually we would like to 
see under the U.S. Public Health Service a division just like the pres- 
ent divisions or bureaus, Bureaus of Heart Control, TB Control, 
Chronic Disease Control, Diabetes Control, et cetera, have a similar 
one for Alcoholism. 
_ We feel that the work that can be done by the U.S. Public Health 
Service in education throughout the States and in thereby causing the 
States to aspire to their leadership and instituting State clinics carry- 
ing on a much more widespread educational program, as being one of 
the most important ways to ultimately remove the stigma of alcohol- 
ism and to motivate the alcoholic, through his unde1 ‘standing that he 
is sick, to get treatment; and we cert: Linly hope you will do anything 
you can to guide the Public Health Service or to discuss with them or 
to urge them to become more active in this field. 
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PuBLIC HEALTH INTEREST 


Senator Hitz. Have you talked to Dr. Burney or Dr. Price? 

Mr. PLunxkerr. Our executive director has and unfortunately could 
not be here today, but our executive director has talked to them many 
times and we know of their interest. 

Dr. Felix also has been in on the conferences. This is not some- 
thing which if you helped would in any way lessen the splendid work 
done by the NIH. 

Senator Hitt. Alcoholism presents quite a problem, does it not ? 

Mr. PLun«ert. It isa terrible problem and it is a very deep disease, 
It is not anything slight, as people are inclined to think it is. We work 
through committees in the United States. We have 60 affiliates and 
Mr. Ketcham, who is the chairman of the Greater Washington area, 
and an attorney from Washington, is here and I wonder if you would 
permit him to make a statement / 

Senator Hitn. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Kercuam. All I have to add, Mr. Chairman, is that I am also 
chairman of the American Bar Association Subcommittee on Alcoholic 
Problems. and we strongly support the views stressed by Mr. Plunkert 
and strongly urge your committee to do something to help this entire 
health problem. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitt. Any questions. Senator Monroney ? 


USE OF PHARMACEUTICALS ON ALCOHOLISM 


Senator Monroney. Is the National Institute of Mental Health ex- 
perimenting, as they are in cancer, with pharmaceuticals which will 
offer any hope to these deficiencies as they do in other diseases that 
have a tendency to help overcome alcoholism 2 

Mr. PLunKert. Well, of course, I am not a doctor. We have a medi- 
cal doctor in connection with our program. 

We do feel that the drugs, biochemistry, this approach, perhaps 
might ultimately be of great help in psychosis to the extent that you 
find some alcoholics may be people who have a psychotic problem. In 
neurosis there seems to be great doubt among the psychiatrists of the 
United States that the drugs relating to biochemical drugs would be of 
any great help and there is a strong faction in the U nited States who 
believes that the basis of the problem of alcoholism lies in neurosis 
rather than psychosis. In any event, the drugs are certainly good for 
tranquilizing reasons and certainly do help, especially during the ear ly 
days of treatment of the alcoholic when they really do need some 
quieting treatment. I am quoting medical authorities. This is not my 
own opinion because I do not feel qualified personally to give an 
opinion in the medical field. 

Senator Hitt. Up to date we have had no specific antidote for this 
disease ; is that right ? 

Mr. Prunxert. No, sir. 


USE OF TRANQUILIZERS 


Senator Hiri. As you say, you used these tranquilizers in the early 
stages to quiet their nerves and it may help some, but up to date we 
have nothing specific as an antidote for this condition, do we ? 
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Mr. Prunxert. That is correct. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, which is a lay therapy, has been extraordi- 
narily successful. 

Senator Hirt. They are doing a wonderful job, are they not? 

Mr. Puunxerr. Indeed they are. Then psychotherapy has been 
successful, but there are some internists who are working directly 
with alcoholism and that has had some success. 

Mr. Kercnam. If I might interrupt, we are certain of one thing, 
and that is that the alcoholic can be cured, in other words, his drink- 
ing problem can be arrested and he can resume a normal place in 
society and this is provided people encourage him to come in the open 
and seek help. 

However, the treatment of the aleoholic generally in the past has 
been to treat him as a social outcast and to make him feel as though 
he is a drunken bum so that he will not admit that he has a drinking 
problem. I know of many cases of alcoholics that are leading worthy 
everyday lives. 

Senator Hinz. And, Alcoholics Anonymous has done a fine job in 
bringing these people out, and extending a helping hand and letting 
these people know that there are those who care for them and want to 
help them, is that not true? 

Mr. Prunxert. Yes, sir. They find that living in sobriety they are 
able to perform as anyone else performs in society and to be very suc- 

cessful economically and socially and on the job in every way. 

Senator Hix. Gentlemen, we certainly want to thank you for your 
testimony and your statement and we appreciate it very much. 


Funps To STATES FOR PusLIic HEALTH INCIDENT TO USE OF SEASONAL FARM 
WORKERS 


STATEMENT OF DR. BRUCE JESSUP, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Dr. Jessup, you have come all the way from Stanford 
University and that is out in California and is a long way and I sup- 
pose you want to get back there as fast as you can. 

Dr. Jessur. I would appreciate very much being heard now. 

Senator Hm. All right, we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Dr. Jessur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to at this time to request your permission to submit a statement to 
be made part of the record. 

Senator Hint. All right, when will you submit that statement? 

Dr. Jessup. I would like to do that within the next day, if I could. 

Senator Hiri. All right, we will be glad to have you do so and your 
statement will appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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May 5, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIt1, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the permission you granted this morning, 
I am enclosing several items supplemental to the oral testimony presented in 
your hearing on the Public Health Service appropriation. I believe all of these 
additional materials directly support the propositions which I outlined earlier, 
namely, the need to provide from $3 to $5 million for aid to stimulate States 
and local communities in coping with public health problems incident to the 
use of domestic seasonal agricultural workers. 

I sincerely hope that it will be possible for your committee to approve these 
moneys during this session of Congress. Again I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to present these views to you and the other members 
of the subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
R. Bruce Jessup, M.D. 


Item II. Excerpts From ADpRESS DELIVERED BY Dr. BRUCE JESSUP AT THE WEST- 
ERN BRaNcH, A.P.H.A. ANNUAL MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JUNE 4, 1959 


FAILURE IN MEDICAL CARE 


Our failure to meet the challenge of the striking health problems of migrants 
and their families is a failure in community medical care. The failure is not 
of any one group, the growers, the private medical practitioners, the public 
health and welfare departments, the county hospital staffs or the county, 
State or Federal Governments. The responsibility now does not rest with one 
of these groups but with all. Nor is the challenge the same as it was 20 or even 
10 years ago. Today, in contrast with times past, we have detailed documenta- 
tion of need and of the special considerations required in the provision of medical 
care to migrant families. Further, we have demonstrations of types of programs 
that have worked. Perhaps the critical unanswered question at all levels con- 
cerns the willingness of all of us working in the health field to abandon our 
timidity and relinquish our strangle hold on the orthodox methods as the only 
possible ones we can use in providing medical care. We cling to the orthodox 
approaches despite their demonstrated failure to assist the migrants with their 
particular health problems. 


U.S. MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Let us focus our attention on the 750,000 migratory workers and the members 
of their families who are U.S. citizens. In numbers this group is greater than 
the total 1950 population of any one of seven whole States, and approximates 
the population of any one of six other entire States. In 1957 it was estimated 
that ont of the 3,068 counties in the United States only 800 had as many as 100 
domestic migrant workers and family dependents at the peak season. About 
7 counties had more than 3,000, and only 22 had more than 10,000 at the peak 
season which lasted from a few weeks to several months. Seven of these twenty- 
two counties are in California. The responsibility of communities to provide 
not special but equal services for this group as for other U.S. citizens is as clear 
as is the fact that we're failing to meet this responsibility. 

These three-quarter million citizens are difficult to identify. They seldom 
work under contract. They often present social problems as serious as health 
problems to communities. In the total group are an estimated 100,000 children 
under 14 vears of age. Among them are Mexican. Negro. Indian, oriental, Fili- 
pino, and American white families. They stay in the stream of migrant agriceul- 
tural work for an average of 2 to 4 years. The families are large, averaging five 
to seven persons. Their annual earnings are low, due in part to the highly sea- 
sonal nature, as well as to the short duration of their work. A national survey in 
1957 showed an average cash income of $1,160 for male migratory farm workers 
from both farm and nonfarm sources. Ninety percent averaged only 101 days of 
work per year. Most family annual incomes, even when several members of the 
family work, was not more than $2,000. 

The educational median of all ages is estimated at between 4 and 5 years of 
schooling. Travel facilities, housing, general living conditions, sanitation, nutri- 
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tion, and medical care have been shown by repeated studies to have been ir. the 
past and are today strikingly substandard. The statement was made at a re- 
cent American Medical Association Conference on Rural Health “* * * health 
conditions of the migrant workers represent the major scandal in health in the 
United States.” Diarrheal diseases, accidents, tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
and even nutritional deficiency diseases, have high relative rates among this 
group. Few are immunized. The Colorado studies reported on “Migrant Labor 
Health Project of the Lower Snake River Valley” in 1957 showed that less than 
50 percent of the migrants had had smallpox vaccinations, and it was estimated 
that only 20 percent had been immunized against diphtheria and tetanus. 

Residence laws in California and other States bar these people from welfare 
department assistance and prevent the provision of outpatient medical care by 
county hospitals for the great majority of these people. Distance from private 
practitioners offices, the sheer weight of numbers at peak season, and poverty, 
stand in the way of real “availability” to these people of private medical sery- 
ices. Few child labor or minimum wage laws apply to this group. 

It is undeniable that these workers, together with the some half-million 
foreign “nationals” make an important contribution to our national economy. 
In certain communities the agricultural economy is now dependent on them 
and will continue to be. In California at least, the changes brought about by 
rapid agricultural mechanization with increased productivity, has been counter- 
balanced by increased demand for the products with the explosion in population 
growth No deerease in demand for seasonal farmhand work is foreseen by 
agricultural economists in California in the immediate future. 


LACK OF ACTION ON PROBLEM 


What are some of the basic reasons that the majority of the recommendations 
of numerous local, State, and National studies and reports by countless con- 
ferences and committees of public and private agencies, all in general agree- 
ment on the seriousness of the problem, have not resulted in action and been 
converted into improved health services for these people? 

1. We must first grant, and in no way underestimate, the difficulties presented 
by the economic, social, cultural, and educational characteristics, in addition to 
the geographical isolation and mobility, of these families. Their cultural and 
educational levels do not lead them to seek care; their isolation and fluctuating 
numbers make impossible the provision of essential health services by orthodox 
means by either private medicine or by orthodox patterns as employed by 
public health departments or county hospitals. 

Just as it would be unwise to underestimate the difficulties ; so does it appear 
unwise to overemphasize them, and to fail to consider unorthodox patterns of 
approaching our clear responsibility. To paraphrase one of Dr. Tuuri’s state 
ments: Agricultural migrants and other mobile or isolated population groups 
have long frustrated health workers efforts to fit them into conventional * * * 
health programs. All too frequently the belief that any deviation from standard 
procedures would preclude an adequate response has lead health workers to 
avoid or belittle attempts to initiate unorthodox procedures when conditions 
would not permit following the usual pattern. 

This statement is an accurate, applied definition of a syndrome too common 
among all of us in health work, both public and private. This syndrome is 
known as cenatophobia or the mortal fear of anything new. 

2. A second roadblock to a solution is the lack of public knowledge of the 
acute nature and commanding importance of this matter on the list of health 
problem priorities. There is a lack of knowledge concerning the real nature of 
the problem among medical practitioners in general, even in some communities 
where the situation is critical. It seems time for us to refocus the attention of 
the public and the professional health workers in particular in communities 
where the migrants work. 

Our reluctance to discuss and broadcast our failure is as understandable as 
it is indefensible. It has been said that local residents in these communities 
may be at best indifferent and at worst, hostile, afraid that the migrant and his 
family represent a hazard to the health, morals, and property of the established 
community. To this I take exception. Rather, in my opinion, there is strong 
evidence that in many of these communities the local residents as well as many 
members of the eounty medical societies indeed do not know the facts concern- 
ing existing conditions, and what might practicably be done with available per- 
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sonnel and facilities. Granted, this would have to be done by an unorthodox 
approach. The question can be reasonably asked whether we in the health field 
have in our affected communities offered sufficiently aggressive leadership in 
the mobilization of public opinion to help the migrants. 

8. A third major roadblock lies in the ease with which we can, if we let 
ourselves, pass the problem on to someone else, and not tackle it as it must be 
tackled, and that is as a community health problem. 


FRESNO COMMUNITY ACTION 


In recent years isolated community studies and projects, such as those in 
Colorado in the lower Snake River Valley and in Fresno, have within a limited 
scope clearly demonstrated that when an effective ‘partnership between local 
medical societies, growers, county hospitals, public health and welfare depart- 
ments, workers and citizens groups is established, conditions can be changed.” 
These efforts require an unorthodox approach. 

In Fresno, Calif., some 9 years ago, community groups did get together and 
developed the West Valley Clinics, which operate in an isolated area where the 
migrants work and live, 75 miles from the city. These clinics are conducted 
at night when the workers can come for help. They are conducted as out- 
patient clinics of the Fresno County Hospital with no residence reqnirements 
for eligibility. They are staffed by volunteer private practitioners from the 
Fresno County Medical Society and resident physicians from the County Hos- 
pital service. Nurses on loan from the public health department assist at the 
clinics and do followup as well as educational and preventive health work. 
The housing for the clinics is provided in most cases by growers who have con- 
sistently supported the effort. Other community groups have supplied key serv- 
ices. Most importantly the Fresno clinics have had able leadership from such 
people as Mrs. I. H. Teilman and Mrs. Hubert Wyckoff. The Fresno clinics 
have not completely solved the problem. They have, however, clearly demon- 
strated a practical approach for us to take in other communities. They have 
further demonstrated that conditions can be altered. In 1951, in the first 3 
months only SS persons came in for medical services to the West Valley Clinics. 
Last year in the same 38 months, 1,333 came. Last year there was a total of 
some 6,000 visits to the clinies: 214 ont of the 330 mothers followed for pre- 
natal care came to the clinies before the 6th months of pregnancy. The suc- 
cess of the Fresno program is borne out not only by the detailed accumulated 
statistics, by the attitude of the growers, the enthusiasm of the dedicated 
physicians who staff them. but by the community pride in their real accomplish- 
ments. The county hospital chief in commenting on the major health needs of 
Fresno County not long ago remarked “* * * what we need in Fresno is more 
West Valley type elinics.” 

The total Fresno plan cannot be. or need not be, adopted in all affected com- 
munities. The program has however shown that a practical pattern which is 
adapted to meet local needs is workable. They have shown that coordinated 
community effort is possible. Indeed they are suggesting a way to meet an 
even broader health need, that of provision of health services for nonresidents 
in isolated rural areas. The Fresno clinics operate within the “framework 
of existing programs rather than through intermittent special programs.” They 
are built on communitywide interest and support. They have recognized cul- 
tural differences and heen flexible. They are unorthodox. 

Alan Gregg once said “Orthodoxy must pay a penalty, like a parking ticket, 
for staying too long in one place.” I submit that these migrant agricultural 
workers and their children cannot afford to pay our parking ticket. 


Item IIT. Excerpt From RECOMMENDATIONS OF WorkKGROUP Discusstons Con- 
CERNED Witt AGRICULTURAL MIGRANT CHILDREN AND YoutH (Forum XVIII, 
WHITE Hovse CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND Youtn, Marcn 27—Aprir 2, 1960) 


The extension of Federal grants for preventive health, medical care * * * to 
States in proportion to the number and the degree of need of migratory farm 
laborers and their families * * *. 

Such funds should be used for financial and technical assistence for (1) 
development of local programs for medical care. (2) upgrading of sanitation, 
(3) providing for migrant housing, (4) increased provision for nursing and 
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other professional personnel, (5) strengthening parental and child health educa- 
tion, (7) coordination of services—local, intrastate, interstate—to insure cop- 
tinuity of service, (8) identifying and developing leadership, including youth 
leaders within the migrant group. 


Irem IV. Excerpt FroM LETrer OF FEBRUARY 17, 1960, BERWYN F. MATTIS0n, 
M.D., EXECUTIVE DrrRecToR, AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION TO LEROY 
SURNEY, M.D., SuRGEON GENERAL, U.S. PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE; LETTER 
TRANSMITTED ATTACHED RECOMMENDATION OF APHA aT ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
IN 1959 


“As you will recall from the discussion at the governing council, this resolution 
endorsed in principle what the medical care section had spelled out more fully, 
namely: ‘* * * unmatched Federal grants for the purpose of enabling States 
and localities to make available to agricultural migrant workers and their fam- 
ilies the health, medical and supporting welfare services they need * * * supple 
mented by an adequate grant-in-aid program to extend and improve the basic 
services in migrant work areas for the entire community, and * * * further 
* * * adequate funds * * * to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for provision of consultation to States and localities in the development of 
services for migrant workers and their families * * *’” 

Recommendation of APHA annual conference in 1959: 


“MIGRATORY LABOR 


“Whereas studies in various parts of the country disclose great need for the 
development of comprehensive health services to the migratory worker and his 
family, especially the migratory farmworker, in concert with other community 
services such as those for welfare, education, and employ ment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Public Health Association recommend the estab- 
lishment of Governor’s advisory committees on migratory labor composed of in- 
dividuals best informed about the fields of health, housing, welfare, education 
and employment; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Public Health Association request the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to provide adequate financing for 
the continuation and strengthening of Federal services through the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare directed to migratory workers and their 
families.” 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jessup. I am deeply grateful for the time you have allotted 


to me to speak briefly on the public health problem which we have, | 
as a Nation, too long ignored, namely the problem presented by our 


migrant or seasonal domestic farmworkers and their families. De- 
spite the wide differences of opinion on many aspects of this prob- 
lem, for example, on wages, I believe it is fair to say there is general 
agreement on the importance of the health problem and on a course 
of action that would be effective in correcting the situation. 

Before going into the situation, I would also like to say that I think 
it would be of interest. to this committee to know that Senator Wil- 
liams, who appeared this morning and who is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor, is fully aware of the substance of my 
presentation today. 

Senator Hint. I may say that Senator Williams is the chairman 
of that subcommittee of which I have the honor of being the chair- 
man of the full committee, and he spoke to me about your statement 
and about your work in this matter. 

Dr. Jessup. He advised me that he will communicate his full en- 
dorsement of this proposal to the chairman. 
Senator Hitx. He advised me of that today, sir. 
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HEALTH STANDARDS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Dr. Jessup. Today, in the year 1960, we must sadly, and really 
somewhat shamefacedly, admit that seasonal domestic agricultural 
workers and their families have the lowest health standards of any 
citizens in our society. The fact is well documented, it is agreed upon 
by our farmers, the members of the health profession, and, needless to 
say, the fieldworkers themselves. A spokesman at the recent health 
conference of the American Medical Association put the matter 
bluntly. He said the health conditions of migratory workers rep- 
resent the major scandal in health in the United States. Although 
this statement was made 2 years ago, it is unfortunately and just as 
clearly true today, because we have been going into other fields and 
because the relative difference is greater all the time. The workers, 
together with their families, number at least three-quarters of a 
million citizens. Many of them customarily go across State lines, 
those who work to harvest crops. 

Rather than illustrate the gravity of this problem with detailed 
statistics, 1 am submitting a map and it can easily be seen where the 
concentration of workers are at the peak season in each county. It 
outlines, I believe, in a rather clear fashion the areas involved. The 
agricultural economy of these areas depend upon the availability of 
these migrant workers and the local health resources are over- 
whelmed by these seasonal workers. We all know, of course, sir, the 
typical family—and I am a pediatrician and am particularly sensitive 
to this. 

Senator Hitz. You are a pediatrician ? 

Dr. Jessup. Yes, sir. I am on the faculty at Stanford and on leave 
from my practice at Palto Alto. 

Senator Hiti. You are now on leave from your practice? 

Dr. Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiy. And you are teaching at Stanford ? 

Dr. Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiti. That is all very interesting. 

Dr. Jessup. We all know, of course, that the typical family of this 
group of workers is very large. In the total group there are an esti- 
mated 100,000 children under 14 years of age who are affected. 





MEDICAL PROBLEMS OF WORKERS’ CHILDREN 


As to the medical problems that particularly the children are 
affected by, we have a study or studies that have very well shown these 
effects of things such as the implications of pregnancy, lack of prenatal 
care, diarrheal diseases, and, I am ashamed to say, nutritional diseases 
amongst the youngsters, and, of course, venereal diseases, and there are 
very extremely high rates among this group, as you know. 

Several examples of how communities have attempted, on their 
own, in a small way, to help have recently developed in California, 
Arizona, and in other States. They are isolated and they are inade- 
quate to meet the needs, but they do demonstrate that well planned, 


adequately financed programs could yield important results now, in 
1960. 
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CLINICS FOR WORKERS 


In one of our California counties, Fresno—and the county, inci- 
dentally, is as big as the whole State of Massachusetts—a community 
group several years ago started what are known as the westside clinics, 
They operate in the camps where the workers live, 60 miles out in the 
fields, from the city. 

These clinics are conducted at night when the workers can come for 
help and not lose any daylight working time in the fields. 

They are conducted as outpatient clinics of the Fresno County 
Hospital, with resident requirements or resident eligibility. They are 
staffed by volunteer private physicians, from the county medical 
societies, from the hospital, nurses on loan from the P ublic Health 
Denartment, assisting the clinies and doing prevents itive work and 
followup work. 

The quarters for these little clinics are provided out in the field by 
large families who have consistently supported this effort. 

The success of these clinics is ‘borne out by detailed cumulative 
statistics indicating striking reductions in infant mortality and redue- 
tions, more importantly, in the expenses for hospital care. 

This was all brought about simply by the provision of early, truly 
available, inexpensive outpatient services. 

In my own county, Santa Clara, in the lower part in a town called 
Gilroy, our county medical society sponsored this year, with Farm 
Bureau support, a clinic at a great distance from our county hospital. 


ARIZONA MOBILE FIELD CLINIC 


In Phoenix, Ariz.. I visited 2 weeks or 3 weeks ago, a mobile field 
elinie which is today striving desperately to meet the health needs, 
partic ‘ularly of seasonal workers’ youngsters in camps outside the city. 

These efforts have shown that a practical pattern adapted to loe al 
needs is workable. They operate within the framework of existing 
health resources, rather than through intermittent special programs. 

It might be said that since the programs are operating successfully, 
whv is there need for Federal action ? 

First of all, the efforts, up to the present time, are pitifully small, 
and too isolated to meet the real need, even in the communities where 
they are operating. 

Technical assistance, coordination, and funds are needed to help 
other communities in their efforts to provide, not special but equal 
health service to this group as is available for other citizens whose 
work, culture, and living patterns do not prevent them from either 
seeking or receiving needed medical care. 

Earlier this morning, Senator, you mentioned parity, and I think 
this is a pertinent point to bring up in relation to medical services for 
these people whose culture and whose particular type of environment 
and work has really kept them from having anything approaching 
parity in the avail: ibility of medical services. 

Even with funds, the interstate nature of this problem makes it im- 
possible for the States to really reach the heart of the problem. 

Senator Hitt. These workers cross many State lines ? 

Dr. Jessup. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hint. They go to many different places, and remain in 
a particular State for only a relatively short period of time; is that 
right 

Dr. Jessur. They are not citizens really, of any State, Senator. 

Senator Hint. Yes: that is right. 

Dr. Jessup. And they are the only ones, really, that are in this sit- 
uation. 

METHOD OF FINANCING AID 


In discussing the problem and the logical steps to assist, I have been 
informed that it is possible for this Congress to take action, and con- 
structive action on this acute health need now, by providing funds 
through the Public Health Service appropriation, the appropriation 
entitled “Technical assistance to States,” under “Assistance to States, 
general.” These funds could be earmarked for technical and financial 
aid to States and communities in coping with public health problems 
incident to the use of domestic agricultural seasonal workers. 

While available data do not, insofar as I know or have been able 
to find out, permit a precise estimate as to how much money is needed 
= this purpose, the magnitude of the problem indicates that a sum 

from $3 million to $5 million, though modest, would nonetheless 
aausitele au substantial incentive of stimulation to State and local 
action, 

The American Public Health Association, the State and territorial 
health officers have this year expressed their deep concern, and call 
for action from the Federal Government. 

I have already mentioned that Senator Williams has given this his 
full endorsement. At the Western Governors’ Conference on Migra- 
tory Labor last month in Arizona, the one common meeting ground 
of all the people there was on the need for and the practicality of a 
positive, coordinated national program to assist in the provision of 
health services to this group. 

I respectfully submit that in 1960 the health problem of these sea- 
sonal domestic agricultural workers can be realistically approached. 
It has, as you well know, been a source of national embarrassment. 
It need no longer be. 

Of course, the real progress can be initiated at once by the action 
of your committee. 

AMOUNT NEEDED 


Senator Hitt. Do you have any idea of the amount of funds that 
ought to be provided for this purpose ? 

Dr. Jessup. We do not have any accurate documentation, but it has 
been suggested that $3 million to $5 million would make a very im- 
portant ‘and signific ant contribution towards starting and stimulating 
real action on a local and State level, if it can be done. 

Senator Hiri. And you made the suggestion of the general assist- 
ance funds to States and localities. 

Dr. Jessup. That is what has been suggested as the most practical 

way to get started on this. The significant thing to me, Senator Hill, 
is that this has been dr agging on for so long and everybody wants to 
do it but it never got going, ‘because, app: rently, the mechanism did 
not seem feasible. 
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Now, with medicine where it is, with our resources the way they 
are, with our State health departments, the territorial health offices, 
Senator Williams’ committee, everybody, everybody is behind this 
and nobody is against it, sir. 

Even there is Phoenix, where they were arguing about every aspect 
of the problem for about 3 days, except this: there was really com- 
plete support of the idea of getting going on health problems, and 
getting it going now. 

Senator Hitz. You are a native Californian? 

Dr. Jessup. I am a native Hoosier. I have lived in California for 
all but my first 5 years. 

Senator Hitt. Well, you are such an intelligent man I thought you 
were a native Californian. 

Dr. Jessup. Those are rare words, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. You have presented for us a most interesting state- 
ment and a most enlightening statement and I will say a ch: lienging 
statement, and I shall cert: Linly follow through on this and confer 
with Senator Williams, as you have suggested, and we very deeply 
appreciate your coming all the way from California to W ashington, 
to be with us today and bring us this very helpful and, as I say, 
challenging statement. 

Thank you, Doctor. 


INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Senator Anderson of New Mexico has received a letter from Mr. 
Paul Jones, chairman, Navajo Tribal Council, urging increased funds 


for Indian health activities of the Public Health Service. Mr. Jones’ 
letter will be inserted in the record. 
( The letter referred to follows:) 
THE NAVAJO TRIBE, 
Window Rock, Ariz., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: On behalf of the Navajo Tribe, I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to you for your successful efforts in securing the passage 
of Public Law 86-121. 

Publie Health Service statistics continue to show that the death rate on the 
Navajo Reservation _— dysentery and gastroenteric disease is 15 times higher 
than the general U.S. population. A major factor responsible for the excessive 
high enterie disease rate on the reservation is the small amount of poor quality 
water which the average Navajo uses in his daily life. The Navajo people are 
becoming increasingly aware that better health can be achieved through improved 
sanitation around the home, but the people are also aware that such improve- 
ments are expensive and beyond their financial resources. 

I understand that the President’s budget request for fiscal year 1961 has in- 
eluded $330,000 in Federal funds to assist in the construction of three sanitation 
projects on the Navajo Reservation. The Navajo Tribe is anxious to participate 
in this program and is willing to budget funds to assist in the construction of 
these three projects and to maintain and operate the systems after completion. 

The engineering section of the division of Indian health, Window Rock sub- 
area office, has advised me that the plans and reports for the first three projects 
have been completed and that construction can start soon after Federal funds 
become available. 

The magnitude of the environmental sanitation needs on the reservation would 
seem to require considerable increases in appropriations if the Navajo neople 
are to enjoy the same environmental conditions prevalent among the non-Indian 
population within a reasonable period of time. Whereas the $330,000 for the 
first year would be a big help. we firmly believe that appropriations twice this 
amount could effectively be used during fiscal year 1961. 
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We would appreciate any additional assistance that you can give us in ob- 
taining increased appropriations for fiscal year 1961 under Public Law 86-121, 
the Indian Sanitation Facilities Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL JONES, 
Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council. 


INDIAN HEALTH 


Senator Hiti. Senator Humphrey and I have had an exchange 
of correspondence concerning a letter that Governor Freeman of 
Minnesota has written to him concerning an increase in the appropria- 
tions for Indian health. This correspondence will be inserted in the 
record, 

(‘The letters referred to follow :) 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 9, 1960. 
Hon. Huspert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Husert: I have been glad to receive your letter of March 8, with 
which you enclosed Governor Freeman’s letter urging appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for the implementation of Public Law S86—121, together with 
adequate funds for construction of planned staff quarters, hospitals, and clinics 
for the medical care of Indians. 

You may be sure Governor Freeman’s letter and your strong endorsement 
of his position will be brought to the attention of our Appropriations Sub- 
committee when these matters are being considered. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Very sincerely, 
LIsTER HIr1. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 8, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hirt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR Hitt: I would appreciate your bringing to the attention of 
your subcommittee the attached letter from the Governor of Minnesota, the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, urging the appropriation of funds for the 
inplementation of Public Law 86-121 for the fiscal year 1961 and as a supple- 
nent for the fiscal year 1960, together with an appropriation for the construction 
of planned staff quarters, hospitals, and clinics for medical care for Indians. 

I strongly support the request of Governor Freeman and urge that it be 
brought to the attention of the subcommittee at the appropriate time. 

Kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 


St. Paul, February 10, 1960. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SenATOR HuMPHREY: From the minutes and resolutions of the Gover- 
nors’ Interstate Indian Council held at Sylvan Lake last year, I am deeply con- 
cerned that strong support is needed to give implementation to Resolutions 7 
and 8, by our Minnesota congressional delegation. 

As you know, Resolution 7 urges Congress to appropriate a minimum budget 
of $4 million for the fiscal year of 1961, to enable the Division of Indian Health, 
U.S. Public Health Service, to properly implement provisions of Public Law 
86-121, and a $1 million supplement for fiscal year 1960 to permit an immediate 
approach to the problems as defined in Public Law 86-121. 

Resolution 8 recognizes the urgent need of adequate appropriations to pro- 
vide for an expansion of medical, hospital, and public health facilities for In- 
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dians. If the Public Health Service shall carry out its present program in 
respect to Indian health and to raise the standard of Indian health up to a par 
with the general population, it is imperative that adequate support be given 
to a minimum budget of $10 million for the construction of planned staff quar- 
ters, hospitals, and clinics in areas of desperate need. 

It is my sincere conviction that your support of these resolutions will mate- 
rially facilitate budgetary requests of the Public Health Service in securing 
those services so badly needed by the Indians of our State and country. May I 
solicit vour earnest consideration and support of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, Governor, 


INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Senator Hini. Senator Hayden, chairman of this committee, has 
received a letter from Mr. John Artichoker, Jr., Pierre, S. Dak., chair- 
man of the Interstate Indian Council, requesting additional appro 
priations for Indian health activities and construction of additional 
medical funds for Indians. Mr. Artichoker’s letter will be included 
at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


GOVERNORS’ INTERSTATE INDIAN COUNCIL, 
January 22, 1960. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: As chairman of the Governors’ Interstate Indian 
Council I am writing to urge your support of appropriations for the Division 
of Indian Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 

Enclosed you will find copies of Resolutions No. 7 and 8 adopted by our organi- 
zation at Sylvan Lake, 8S. Dak., on September 24, 1959. 

Resolution No. 7 urges the Congress of the United States to appropriate a 
minimum budget of $4 million for fiscal year 1961 to enable the Division of 
Indian Health to implement the provisions of Public Law S6—-121. In addition 
to the above provision, Congress is urged to appropriate to the Division of In- 
dian Health, a $1 million supplement to the fiscal 1960 budget in order to permit 
an immediate approach to problems defined in Public Law 86-121. 

Resolution No. 8 recommends that an increased appropriation be made to the 
U.S. Public Health Service to meet demands created (1) by the need for expan- 
sion of medical, hospital, and public health facilities to carry out its present pro- 
gram and to raise the health of Indians to a level equal to that of the general 
population, and (2) by continuing increased costs of living, supplies, equipment 
and administrative costs. Resolution No. 8 further urges that a minimuin of 
$10 million be appropriated for the construction of planned staff quarters, hos- 
pitals, and clinics. 

Both of these resolutions request minimum amounts which are essential to 
improve the physical well-being of Indians throughout the United States, 

If you want further information on either of these resolutions please write 
me or, if you prefer, you might want to contact Governor Fannin’s delegates to 
the 1959 conference. They were Sam Thomas, Sacaton, Ariz., and Tom Shiya, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Thanking you for your assistance in this matter, I am 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN ARTICHOKER, Jr., 
Chairman, Governors’ Interstate Indian Council 
RESOLUTION No. 7 

Whereas Public Law 86—121, 86th Congress of the United States, S. 56, July 
31, 1959, clarifies the authority of the Surgeon General of the U.S. Publie Health 
Service to provide domestic water supplies, waste disposal, and drainage facili- 
ties for Indian homes, communities, and lands, as defined in the legislation; and 

Whereas U.S. Public Health Service reports of selected Indian reservations 
indicate frequent gross deficiencies in quantities of available safe water and in 
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waste-disposal facilities in Indian communities both of which deficiencies under- 
lie the high rate of preventable enteric disease among the Indian people and 
poth of which contribute to a death rate 10 times higher for American Indians 
and Alaska natives than for the country as a whole; and 
Whereas Public Law 86-121 did not carry an appropriation permitting imme- 
diate approaches to these conditions: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to appropriate a 
minimum budget of $4 million for the fiscal year 1961 to enable the Division 
of Indian Health, U.S. Public Health Service, to implement the provisions of 
the law ; Now, therefore, be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress, upon reconvening in January, 1960, be urged to 
appropriate to the Division of Indian Health, U.S. Public Health Service, a $1 
million supplement to the fiscal year 1960 budget in order to permit an immedi- 
ate approach to the problems defined in the law. 
Approved this 24th day of September 1959. 
[SEAL] JOHN ARTICHOKER, Jr., 
Chairman, Governors’ Interstate Indian Council. 
RALPH HERSETH, 
Host Governor, South Dakota. 


RESOLUTION No. 8 


Whereas the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council is cognizant of the urgent 
need for adequate appropriations to provide for an expansion of medical, hospi- 
tal, and public health facilities for Indians to enable the Public Health Service 
to carry out its present program in respect to Indian health and to raise the 
standard of Indian health up to a par with the general population ; and 

Whereas by reason of the continuing increase in the cost of living, supplies, 
and equipment, and increasing administrative costs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council recommend that an 


increased appropriation be made to meet these demands; and, therefore, be it 
further 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to appropriate, in 
addition, a minimum budget of $10 million for construction of planned staff 
quarters, hospitals, and clinics. 


Approved this 24th day of September 1959. 
[SEAL] JOHN ARTICHOKER, Jr., 
Chairman, Governors’ Interstate Indian Council. 
RALPH HERSETH, 
Host Governor, South Daktoa. 


SANITATION FACILITIES, INDIAN RESERVATIONS AND PUEBLOS 


Senator Hitt. Senator Chavez wanted to be with us today, but due 
to the pressure of other committee meetings was unable to do so. He 
has written me, however, expressing his great interest in the sanita- 
tion problems of the Indian population, and urging that the committee 
increase the budget estimate of $1,800,000 for-sanitation projects by $1 
million, and has forwarded a statement which he wishes to become a 
part of the record. Senator Chavez’ letter and statement will be- 
come a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
April 1, 1960. 
Hon. LISTER Hitt, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR LIsTER: For some time, I have been studying the problem of sanitation 
in the Indian pueblos and on Indian reservations. Some of the conditions that 
I have found in pueblos and on reservations have appalled me. In fact, I am 
amazed that these conditions would be allowed to exist in an enlightened 
0th century Americ: 

I have checked with reliable sources of information in the Government; and 
lam informed that the 1961 budget estimate of $1,800,000 presently in the HEW 
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bill will help a lot toward planning and undertaking some sanitation projects 
within the pueblo and Indian reservations; however, the sanitation program 
could be greatly facilitated if more funds were available. I am reliably informed 
that plans and engineering studies now exist which would allow immediate start 
of programs in some pueblos and on some reservations if only the funds were 
available. 

I would like to urge that $1 million be added to the $1,800,000 presently in 
the bill for the construction of Indian sanitation facilities. Last fall I held 
meetings with 17 Indian pueblos located in New Mexico on the sanitation and 
water problems. 

As you are well aware, the American Indian is in a peculiar position financially 
when it comes to bonding the town or county for funds for community improve. 
ment due to his special status as a citizen. Under Federal law they are unable 
to raise funds for sanitary improvement except through appropriation by the 
Federal Govenment. 

Over the years, the sanitation problems on the reservations and in the pueblos 
have deteriorated due to the increase in population. I wish to point out that 
the Public Health Service has made a wonderful start in attacking the problem 
of sanitation on the reservations and in the pueblos. They have excellent plan- 
ning data and project plans; but they are going to need funds with which to im- 
plement their plans and programs. 

I feel very strongly concerning the sanitation problem in the Indian com- 
munity; and I do hope that we on the Appropriations Committee will take every 
effort to help solve this very pressing sanitation problem that is now in our 
midst. 

I am attaching as memorandum to this letter, some information which my 
personal investigation revealed. 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ. 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN SANITATION FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Public Law 86-121 has clarified the authority of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service to conduct more positive activities in the correction of 
gross sanitation facility deficiencies. Under this authority, it is proposed to 
administer the program in such manner as to (1) secure the active participation 
(within economic and physical capabilities) of the Indians to be benefited, (2) 
provide for the Indians or other responsible local public authorities to assume 
responsibility for continued operation and maintenance of completed facilities, 
and (3) stress the conduct of parallel education and training activities to assure 
full utilization and maintenance of the facilities provided. 

The incidence of enteric diseases in the Indian population is extremely high 
(bacillary and amoebic dysentery, 13 times higher than in the general U.S. 
population). Records of PHS small general Indian hospitals show that 16 per- 
cent of all Indians are listed as digestive system, infective and parasitic dis- 
eases, with a higher percentage (22 percent) for the under-15-years-of-age group. 
Infant deaths for those who have returned to their home environment after birth 
are about five times higher than in the general U.S. population. All of these 
‘health level” measurements are directly related to gross environmental sanita- 
tion deficiencies in Indian homes and communities. 

The scarcity of water for even elemental household purposes is a general prob- 
lem. Tens of thousands of Indians on many reservations haul water for dis- 
tances of a mile or more. In such cases, domestic water use is usually 1 to 3 
gallons per capita per day as compared with five times this amount for the 
poorest rural areas in the country. This results in lack of personal hygiene and 
insanitary practices in the home. Sources of domestic water are unsafe for the 
majority of the Indian population who use contaminated streams, irrigation 
ditches, stock ponds, and unprotected wells and springs. 

Promiscuous disposal of wastes, both human and other domestic wastes, is @ 
source for spread of pathogenic micro-organisms and for attraction of insects and 
rodents. Maintenance of animals and accumulations of wastes from fish-cleaning 
operations contribute to the fly and rodent problem in many areas. Added t0 
this, the lack of protected water and food storage and the lack of screening at 
the home contribute to the high rates of diarrhea, dysentery, and parasitic infec 
tions in the Indian population. 
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Although the Indians have made some progress recently in improving sanita- 
tion practices and conditions through the stimulus of health education, technical 
assistance, and demonstrational activities, the general lack of Indian economic 
resources has been the major deterrent to the provision of urgently needed basic 
sanitation facilities. Funds of $200,000 for emergency projects were appro- 
priated in 1960. 


SUMMARY OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE SANITATION ACTIVITIES WitH New Mexico 
PUEBLO INDIANS 


The environmental sanitation problems in the 19 Indian pueblos in New Mexico 
are primarily related to inadequacy of community water supply sources, to in- 
adequacy of water distribution systems, or to both, and to lack of sewerage and 
sanitary refuse disposal facilities. These problems have been compounded by a 
general lack of understanding of the need for sanitary practices in the home and 
for satisfactory waste disposal and insect control methods in and about the 
pueblos. 

During the past 4 years the Public Health Service has approached the pueblo 
Indian sanitation problem through an intensified educational effort using 
demonstrational methods and encouraging a self-help philosophy. Indians 
have been selected and trained to serve as sanitarian aids among their own 
people. The staff of aids has been increased from three to seven since 1955 and 
this month an aid has been selected to work in Taos Pueblo for the first time, 
at the request of the pueblo governor. The aids have been engaged in a com- 
prehensive survey of sanitation conditions in each pueblo based on individual 
home visits. In addition to promotion of improved home sanitation practices, 
demonstration projects have stressed proper disposal of garbage and other 
waste by sanitary landfill methods and control of flies and other inspects by 
residual spray procedures. 

Technical assistance has been furnished to the individual pueblos by the Public 
Health Service sanitary engineering staff which has resulted in tribal participa- 
tion and action. The Zuni Pueblo has adopted a food ordinance for regulation 
of eating and drinking establishments and other places where food is sold. A 
small water system has been constructed by the Pojoaque Pueblo Indians. An 
infiltration gallery has been redeveloped to improve the water system serving 
Paguate. Other engineering assistance has been furnished to specific pueblos 
as follows: 

1. Zuni Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for construc- 
tion of a community sewer system and sewage treatment facility. Preliminary 
plans completed for extending the existing water system. 

2. Sandia Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for improv- 
ing and extending the existing water system and construction of a sewerage 
system. 

3. Santa Clara Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for 
construction of community water and sewerage system. 

4. Tesuque Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for con- 
struction of community water and sewerage system. 

5. Zia Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for increasing 
capacity and rehabilitation of existing water system and for construction of 
a sewerage system. A project to increase capacity of the water source is in- 
cluded under program for meeting emergency situations in fiscal year 1960. 

6. Santa Ana Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for 
replacement of existing inadequate water system and construction of com- 
hunity sewerage system. 

7. Jemez Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for renova- 
tion of existing water supply system and construction of a community sewerage 
system. 

8. Laguna Reservation: A study project has been developed to locate addi- 
tional sources of water to serve the seven communities on this reservation and 
two communities of the Acoma Pueblo. This project is included under pro- 
gram for meeting emergency situations in fiscal year 1960. 

9 San Juan Pueblo: Preliminary plans and cost estimates completed for 
Tfenmovation of existing water supply systems and construction of two com- 
hunity sewerage systems for pueblo. 
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10. Nambe Pueblo: Topographic surveys completed for sewer system design, 

11. San Ildefonso Pueblo: Topographic surveys completed for sewer system 
design. 

12. Picuris Pueblo: Topographic surveys completed for sewer system design. 

18. Santo Domingo Pueblo: Topographic surveys completed for sewer system 
design. 

14. Cochiti Pueblo: Topographic surveys completed for sewer system design, 

15. Pojoaque Pueblo: Engineering assistance to be furnished on water and 
sewerage developments and drainage in new community. 


PUEBLO OF LAGUNA, N. MeEx., SANITATION PROJECT 


Senator Hiri. Senator Chavez has also received a letter from Mr. 
Richard Schifter, Washington, D.C., in which he urges this commit- 
tee to approve additional funds for construction of a sanitation proj- 
ect for the pueblo of Laguna, estimated to cost $132,000. It appears 
that the Public Health Service at present only has $10,000 available 
for application to this cost. Mr. Schifter’s letter will be included 
at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


STRASSER, SPTIEGELBERG, Frtep & KAMPELMAN, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: In a recent telephone conversation with one of your 
staff members concerning the Laguna sanitation matter, I discussed the prob- 
lem of obtaining domestic water. It has been an extremely serious one at La- 
guna and has gotten progressively serious in recent years. During the summer 
months most of the wells would go dry. In fact, the only one that can be de- 
pended upon was one provided in the Interior Department Appropriation Act 
for fiscal 1953, through your good offices. 

When the new sanitation program went into effect, the dire need of Laguna 
for domestic water was recognized, but there was no assurance that water 
easily be found. The first emergency appropriation, which was approved by 
Congress in September 1959, contained money for exploration at Laguna and 
Acoma. As the Public Health Service had no idea whether water would be 
found and if so, what the cost of development would be, no funds were ear- 
marked for water development at that time. Furthermore, as the situation 
was still the same when the budget for fiscal 1961 was prepared, there was still 
no provision for water development at Laguna. Within the last 2 months, how- 
ever, the exploration for water has paid off. An excellent source has been 
discovered, which now requires development. 

Engineering estimates which have been submitted to the pueblo by the Pub- 
lic Health Service indicate that the cost of developing this source of water, 
including the placing of a storage tank near it, will total $132,000. All that the 
Public Health Service will be able to do on the basis of the present budget for 
fiscal 1961 is allocated $10,000 to this project out of a special emergency fund. 

I know that the pueblo would be most grateful if you, in considering the 
enlargement of the total appropriation for Indian sanitation were to keep this 
situation at Laguna in mind. The pueblo of Laguna has always been willing 
to cooperate and would be prepared to make some contribution to this project. 
However, I know the pueblo would be most grateful for any effort which you 
would be able to undertake to enable the Public Health Service to allocate 
more than $10.000 to this $132.000 project. I am sure you will agree that a con- 
tribution by the Public Health Service of 50 percent of the total cost would 
appear reasonable. 


Sincerely, 
RICHARD SCHIFTER. 


INDIAN HEALTH 


Senator Him. Congressman Morris, of New Mexico, has referred 
a telegram addressed to him by the New Mexico Tuberculosis Asso 
ciation urging an increase of $2,250,000 over the House allowance fot 
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the Indian health program, $1 million of which they request be added 
to the amount approved for construction. This telegram will be in- 
cluded at this point in the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., April 2, 1960. 
Representative THOMAS G. Morris, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The following message has been sent to Senator Dennis Chavez. We hope 
you Will be able to give him your support. “The New Mexico Tuberculosis 
Association today passed a resolution strongly urging your support of a $2,250,000 
increase Of the USPHS Division of Indian Health appropriation to be con- 
sidered by the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations. ‘This request we urge 
isin addition to the amount of increase recommended by the House subcommittee 
for the Indian health appropriation. Our association urges the increases be 
made as follows: 

“Construction, $1 million. Secuuse of the need to implement the sanitary 
Indians through private physicians and community hospitals. Many thousands 
of New Mexico Indians benefit from this program. 

“Construction, $1 million. Because of the need to implement the sanitary 
health facilities, and all with great haste, we feel this increase necessary to 
reduce extremely high rate of illness and death among Indians due to poor 
sanitation. 

“Field health services, $500,000, Additional personnel are needed to help 
implement the field aspects of the sanitation facilities law, and to increase other 
necessary Outpatient medical service programs. 

“Total amount of increase: We urge the Senate to support for the Indian 
health program, in addition to the House subcommittee increase, total $2,250,000. 
We sincerely solicit your strong and fervent support to move forward in the 
health program for the American Indian.” 


NEW Mexico TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION. 


STATEMENT OF HELEN L. PETERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Senator Hliun. Mrs, Ilelen L. Peterson, executive director of the 
National Congress of American Indians, Washington, D.C., has sub- 
mitted a statement to the committee urging that additional funds be 
approved for the Indian health program of the Public Health Service. 
Mrs. Peterson’s statement will be included at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. Helen L. Peterson. I am Oglala Sioux 
Indian, enrolled on the Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak. 1 appear here in the 
capacity of executive director, National Congress of American Indians, Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington, D.C. My testimony today is in support of the 
Division of Indian Health's 1961 appropriations request and, in view of the 
serious unmet needs in Indian health, to seek your support of real increases 
in appropriations. 

Beginning in 1930 the chief medical officers of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
were Public Health doctors on detail. What is now the Division of Indian 
Health of the U.S. Public Health Service has administered the Indian health 
program since July 1, 1955, when it was transferred from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. American Indians, including Alaska natives, comprising a beneficiary 
bopulation of 380,000 necessarily look to the Public Health Service for the 
lajor share of their health services and to the Congress of the United States 
lor the necessary means with which to provide the necessary health services. 

The health problems of Indians are difficult to accept and reconcile in face 
of the tremendous advances that have been made in publie health, medicine, » nd 
research in the past several decades. For example, Indian deaths from pneu- 
lionia, tuberculosis, gastroenteritis and other communicable diseases are three 
fo nine times greater than in the U.S. general population. These diseases are 
largely responsible for an Indian infant death rate nearly 244 times that for 
allinfants in the United States. Excessive deaths among Indian children under 
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5 years of age account for an average age at death of 40 for Indians, compared 
to 62 for the general population. Public Health Service reports appropriately 
describe Indian health problems as comparable to those found in the general 
population a generation ago. 

Statistics alone fail to tell the full story of the adverse health conditions of 
the American Indians. The problem is further compounded by such factors as 
the centuries-old failure to deal adequately with Indian health problems; geo- 
graphical isolation; substandard housing ; inadequate and unsafe domestic water 
supplies and improper disposition of human and other wastes on most reserva- 
tions; and cultural differences and language barriers inherent in the Indian 
population (some 150 dilferent languages are still spoken today). 

In working toward the goal of raising the health of American Indians to a 
level comparable to that of the general population, the Public Health Service 
has demonstrated its ability—through progressive improvements in services and 
a reduction in the death rate of tuberculosis, once the No. 1 cause of death 
among Indians. (Indians, of course, have benefited along with the rest of the 
population, from the recent revolutionary changes in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, with the result that the number of hospital beds available for tuberculosis 
patients is now more than adequate in the total.) Deaths from tuberculosis 
have been cut by 42 percent in the Indian population in the 5-year period 
1954-58. Even with improved casefinding and recordkeeping, the newly re- 
ported cases of this disease have declined by 26 percent. Although this is en- 
couraging progress, the tuberculosis death rate among Indians is still 34% times 
greater than the general population. 

Health services for the Indian population have increased in the fiscal years 
1955-59. Hospital admissions to both PHS and contract facilities have increased 
by 46 percent: the average general patient load is up by 89 percent; hospital 
outpatient clinic visits up 71 percent; health center visits more than doubled; 
und dental services nearly tripled in 1959, compared with 1955. 

It is encouraging to note the progress in construction of new facilities to 
serve Indians and improvements being made on existing plants. All new hos- 
pitals and modernization projects authorized, we understand, are now under 
construction or contract. The replacement of the Keams Canyon hosiptal is 
expected to be under contract in the very near future, we are assured. Field 
clinic services outside of Indian hospitals have been strengthened with the 
completion of 15 new health centers and health stations. This is by way of 
recognition and appreciation for what Congress has authorized even while we 
plead for the much greater increases that are needed for a minimum adequate 
total program. 

Under the terms of Public Law 85-151, a total of 10 projects has been 
authorized. Community hospitals are given assistance in construction of beds 
under the terms of this law with Indians and non-Indians sharing in their use. 
Of the 10 authorized projects, 4 have been completed; 2 are under construction: 
and 4 have accepted offers of assistance. 

The passage of the sanitation facilities law (S6-121) clarifies the authority 
of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service to assist Indians in the 
development of domestic water supplies and sewage and waste disposal facili- 
ties where feasib!e and practical. Improvements in this area will do much 
in eliminating one of the major sources of disease in the Indian population. 
The National Congress of American Indians has faithfully supported this 
legislation in each of the congressional sessions it was introduced. Its passage 
has been gratefully received by Indian leaders throughout the country. Most 
of them have indicated willingness—even eagerness—to cooperate with the 
Public Health Service in bringing the benefits of this legislation to their respec- 
tive reservations. 

Despite the encouraging progress and improvements made in the Indian 
health program since July 1, 1955, Indian leaders have voiced constructive 
criticism during the past year. They charge that the Public Health Service 
does not appear to have sufficient resources to meet the heavy demand for coD- 
tract patient care service. These include areas in which the majority of hos- 
pital and medical care is provided to the Indians through contractual arrange 
ments with community hospitals and physicians and even in areas where direct 
Federal hospitals are operated. Many of our people still don’t understand— 
but some of us do—the limitations on services that can be provided in the small 
Indian hospitals and we further understand the need for referrals to larger 
health centers to complete treatment for many complicated conditions. But 
we fail to see how the Division of Indian Health can expect to reach the goal 
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of raising the health of American Indians to a level comparable with that of 
the general population while severe deficiency exists in appropriated funds for 
contract patient care. We deeply regret that the estimate before you for this 
activity has been reduced to $8,418,000. An additional $2 million at the 
very least is needed if the Public Health Service is to carry on a minimum 
program. With this additional sum the Service would be able to take care of 
more of the urgent needs of persons presently eligible and also to relax the 
present eligibility requirements which we consider unfounded in law and bad 
in policy, ie., rendering services first only to Indians who actually reside on 
trust land. 

For the third consecutive year, the National Congress of American Indians 
has registered its grave concern over the inadequate appropriations to cope 
with the appalling health conditions of American Indians. The resolutions 
enacted at our 16th annual convention held in Phoenix, Ariz., last December 
and supported by the majority of Indian tribes officially throughout the United 
States are as follows: 

“RESOLUTION 11 





“Whereas Public Law 86-121, passed by the 86th Congress on July 31, 1959, 
clarifies the authority of the U.S. Public Health Service to provide domestic 
water supplies, waste disposal, and drainage facilities for Indian homes, com- 
munities and lands, as defined in the legislation ; and 

“Whereas environmental problems are extremely serious because they account 
for a large proportion of the preventible illness and premature death suffered by 
Indians ; and 

“Whereas Public Law 86-121 did not carry an appropriation permitting an 
immediate attack on these problems: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the U.S. Congress upon reconvening in January 1960, be 
urged to appropriate to the Division of Indian Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service, a $1 million supplement to the 1960 budget in order to permit an imme- 
diate implementation of the provisions of the law; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to appropriate 
a minimum budget of $3 million for fiscal year 1961 to permit needed sanitation 
improvements on Indian reservations.” 










“RESOLUTION 13 


“Whereas one of the primary objectives of the Division of Indian Health, 
U.S. Public Health Service, is to raise the health status of American Indians 
and Alaska native beneficiaries to a level which will compare favorably with 
that of the general population; and 

“Whereas most illnesses and nearly a fifth of the deaths among Indians are 
due to infectious diseases which can be prevented by proven control measures; 
and 

“Whereas the grim fact still remains that 23 percent of all Indian deaths in 
the continental United States occur among infants, compared with 7 percent 
for the U.S. population ; and 

“Whereas continued increasing appropriations are urgently needed in order 
to provide adequate curative and preventive services with emphasis toward in- 
creases in Public Health services; such as, public health nursing, maternal and 
child health, health education, dental hygiene, sanitation, nutrition, and com- 
municable disease control activities ; and 

“Whereas inadequate facilities in terms of hospitals, clinics and staff quarters 
have hampered health officials in bringing about a concentrated attack on the 
adverse health problems of American Indians; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to appropriate a 
minimum budget of $50 million for Indian health activities for fiscal year 1961; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to appropriate, in 
addition to the above sum, a minimum budget of $10 million for construction of 
planned staff quarters, hospitals, and clinics.” 
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“RESOLUTION 14 


“Whereas the United States stands foremost among nations in the health of 
its citizens, and by conquering disease has increased the life expectancy of its 
people far beyond that of the rest of the world, and has given the American 
people the best in hospital and medical care by making available modern drugs, 
techniques, skills, and facilities ; and 

“Whereas this medical progress has largely bypassed and missed the American 
Indians, who are still suffering health problems that most of our society solved 
Inany years ago; and 

“Whereas selective service and other official records show that life expectancy 
of the American Indian is extremely low, and that there has been an increase, 
or at least no improvement, in the incidence of tuberculosis and other diseases 
which have largely disappeared among our non-Indian brethren; and 

“Whereas there has been adopted by this convention a resolution urging Con- 
gress to appropriate $60 million for the fiscal year 1961 for activities of the Public 
liealth Service ; and 

“Whereas it is felt that there should be a major overhaul of rules and regula- 
tions regarding the hospital and medical care to be given Indians: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the U.S. Congress and the Public Health Service be requested 
to liberalize and improve the public health services available to American In- 
dians, and particularly to provide the following changes: 

“1. Eliminate the eligibility requirement that applicants reside on trust land 
or a reServation. 

‘2. Staff Public Health Service institutions with “career” physicians and sur- 
geons, rather than physicians and surgeons contracting to serve only for a limited 
time. 

“3. Prevent the closing or reduction in capacity of Indian hospitals, except 
where the appropriate State agency responsible for public health certifies to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare that the closing or curtailment of 
the particular facility will not have an adverse effect on Indian health in the 
area served, and then only after adequate consultation with and consent of 
Indian tribal organizations in the area affected. 

“4. Expand and accelerate the contract hospital and dental program.” 








“RESOLUTION 18 
“Whereas the Cushman Indian Hospital in Tacoma, Wash., has been closed 
and is no longer available for the rendition of medical and surgical care to 
western Washington Indians, notwithstanding the fact that it is a thoroughly 
modern and up-to-date structure needed for the care of such Indians: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Congress of American Indians, for and on be- 
half of all western Washington Indians, hereby goes on record as requesting the 
U.S. Public Health Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Congress of the 
United States, to take such steps as may be required to cause the reopening of 
said Cushman Indian Hospital for the medical and surgical treatment of western 
Washington Indians.” 

The amounts requested in our resolutions would enable the Division of Indian 
Health to carry out its responsibility in a more positive manner. The Division 
must have the resources to secure balanced health teams both in the preventive 
and curative phases of programs if Indians are eventually to achieve the same 
status of health as their non-Indian neighbors. As matters stand now, and 
have stood for several yenrs running, the increases voted by the Congress do 
little more than cover the pay increases voted by the Congress. While we are 
appreciative of past consideration by Congress, still it must be admitted that 
the increases granted may look good on paper but they are eaten up in stagger- 
ing increases in cost of medical care for all people, in the unusually high costs 
growing out of the isolation of the Indians, the exploding Indian population, 
the devaluation of the dollar, and the mandatery pay increases of the personnel 
Deluding ourselves that increased appropriations have been granted will not 
close the gap between Indian health conditions and those of the general 
pomnlation 

Indians have been very patient. They have been cooperative. Many tribes 
are putting their own money into health eCuecation, health programs, and schol- 
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arships in the health field. But the substantial increases that are needed must 
come from Congress. It is false public economy to delay providing the sizable 
iucreases that are needed. 

The health problems and needs of Indians have been documented many times 
and are a matter of record, due in considerable part to the Survey which the 
Congress of the United States itself ordered to be made and to be accompanied 
by recommendations. Indian health problems, for the most part, will respond 
to modern day public health preventive and curative measures. It remains only 
for the Congress of the United States to take the bold steps in appropriations 
that will constitute the all-out approach that is needed to face Indian health 
problems squarely. 

The National Congress of American Indians is especially appreciative of the 
fine courtesies this committee and its staff have accorded it. 


COMMITTEE RECESS 
Senator Hiri. The committee will stand in recess until 5 minutes 
after 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the committee recessed until 2:05 p.m. 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION—THURSDAY, May 5, 1960 


FuNps FOR RADIOLOGICAL WorRK oF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUSSELL MORGAN, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF RADIOLOGY, JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL SCHOOL, AND CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON RADIOLOGY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Morgan, will you come around, please, sir? 

Dr. Morgan. Right here, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Anyone of those chairs will be fine. Just pull that 
microphone over. 

This is Dr. Russell Morgan, head of the Department of Radiology of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School and chairman of the American Coun- 
cil on Radiology. 

Doctor, we will be delighted to have you proceed in your own way 
and make any statement you see fit. 

We appreciate your being here, sir. 


RADIATION CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Morgan. Thank you, Senator. 

I would like to say a word or two about the development of the 
radiation control activities of the Public Health Service over the past 
year and to point out one or two needs which seem important to 
those of us who have been watching this development on the outside. 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 

Dr. Morcan. As you will recall, with the help of this committee 
last year the Division of Radiological Health in the Public Health 
Service was given a great impetus to develop an outstanding pro- 
gram in radiation control in this country. 

This activity has been going ahead well. We are all very pleased 
with it. 

Senator Hiri. You are pleased with the progress up to date, are 
you? 
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Dr. Morgan. Considering the rate of growth, which has been neces- 
sary, I think things have gone very well, indeed. 


AREAS NEEDING STRENGTHENING 


There have been one or two areas, however, outside of the Divi- 
sion’s activities itself which I think are going to need strengthening if 
the full impact of the Division is to be realized. 

The first area is an area which was pinpointed in the report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Radiation a year ago last April, 
which pointed out the great need for radiation health specialists who 
would be highly qualified people in the radiation protection field and 
who would be able to assume a high level of responsibility in radiation 
control programs as they develop over the next 10 to 15 years. 

It is anticipated at that time, that is at the time of the report last 
year, that approximately 1,200 radiation health specialists will be 
needed to meet the demands of the country between now and 1970, 
which, in turn, of course, means an average of about 120 men a year. 

It was also estimated at that time—and parenthetically, I think we 
have some figures now to back this up—it was estimated at this time 
that each of these radiation health specialists would require something 
of the order of $12,000 of assistance to universities to provide the train- 
ing for these men. It was assumed that the training would take 2 
years, and that the cost would be about $6,000 per year. 

I said parenthetically a moment ago that we have some figures on 
{his now. We have been running a program over at Johns Hopkins 
now for the past year, and it has cost for six men who have been in 
training very close to $6,000 per man over at this l-year period. As 
a matter of fact, the exact figure is about $35,000 and a few cents. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES NECESSARY 


With 120 people involved here and the cost of about $12,000 per 
person, this would call for an annual expenditure of about $114 mil- 
lion. Ido not think at the outset that all of such funds could be used 
in the first year. Hence, I would hope that it might be possible to 
make available to universities in the training of radiation health spe- 
cialists about $500,000 or about a third of this amount for the first 
year, hoping in the forthe “are years to come up to the level of $1% 
million, which will provide the 1,200 people by the year 1970. 

Senator Hitt. Do you think § Ss! 500.0! 1) would be a good beginning! 

Dr. Morcan. This would be a fine beginning, sir. 

[ do not think funds in this area might have been well spent a year 
ago, although we certainly would have benefited by them. 

On the other hand, now there are several schools which are ready 
to go and which I am sure would be able to start things moving to- 
ward the provision of these radiation health specialists. 

Senator Him. How many schools would you estimate, Doctor 

Dr. Morgan. I would guess it would be 10, and, as a suggestion of 
possible schools which might be included here, I would include the 
University of Michigan, the U niversity of Pittsburgh, Harvard, New 
York University, University of Pennsylv ania, California; and I do 
not know how many I have gone over, but there are 10 schools at 
the present time which are able to go, on which either have programs 
started already, or are slated to go on stream this fall. 
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This covers a training area. The other area which those of us on 
the outside are somewhat concerned about—— 


NEED FOR TOP-LEVEL PERSONNEL 


Senator Hiii. If we do not start training now we will not have 
the personnel, will we? 

Dr. Morgan. This is exactly right. 

Without these people, the personnel needs of the service and of the 
States in the future just cannot be met. 

As a matter of fact, I cannot quote exactly from the report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Radiation last year, but it pointed 
out that perhaps the greatest need in the whole radiation control pro- 
gram was top level personnel. The report was not speaking here of 
technicians. 

Senator Hirn. Yes. 

Dr. Morcan. The Public Health Service has been doing a splendid 
job at Cincinnati in the training of technical personnel, but here the 
emphasis was being placed upon people who are able to assume a high 
order of responsibility and who would give the leadership for radia- 
tion control programs in this country. 

The second area which has been of some concern are the State pro- 
grams. Last year, as you perhaps will recall, a sizable amount of 
responsibility was transferred in the field of atomic energy from the 
Federal level to the State level and to the departments of health 
throughout the Nation in the State and local communities. 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 


NEED FOR FUNDS TO STATES 


Dr. Morean. Now, these starts are going to require some pump- 
priming money to get their activities on the stream. 

The National Advisory Committee on Radiation feels at the moment 
that it would be highly desirable to provide funds wherein each of 
the major States with radiation control programs—and this incident- 
ally includes almost. two-thirds of the States—that is thev have legis- 
lation on the books which give authority and responsibility to the 
health departments for radiation control. 

Senator Hiri. In other words, you are two-thirds ready to go 
forward, or they could go forward ? 

Dr. Morgan. That is right. 

They need funds, No. 1, to permit the setting out of a radiation 
control and division within the health department under at least a 
single man, who could then provide the direction to bring the com- 
petence together within the State to bear on radiation control 
program. 

Senator Hi. Yes. 

Dr. Moraan. After considerable discussion of this point in the 
last meeting of the committee, it was somewhat of an arbitrary num- 
ber, as always such numbers have to be, but it was estimated that 
the level of about $50.000 on average per State would be desirable 
here, or a total program of about $214 million of assistance to the 
States in the radiation field. 
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Senator Hint. Do vou find the State and territorial health officers 
recognize the importance of this work 4 

Dr. Morgan. Yes. 

Senator Hix. And find a desirable need to go forward ¢ 

Dr. Morean. Indeed so. They have endorsed this program right 
down the line. They are fully in accord, and T think it is gratifying 
that they are given the leadership that is necessary at the key levels 
to bring the program into being, 

Senator Hii. That is a very splendid statement. It gave us the 
information we wanted. It was given in a very impressive way, 
And you did not give it by taking any extra time. T would classify 
you as an excellent witness, Doctor. 

Dr. Morean. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Hii. You had to come all the way from Baltimore, and 
I know as head of the Department of Radiology at Johns Hopkins 
you are a very busy man. 

That is still a great medical school, is it not? 

Dr. Morgan. Yes. 

At 11 o’elock this morning I was wondering. IT was doing clinical 
work this morning, and found myself covered at 11 and did not 
know whether I was going to be able to get here, but was able to 
do so. 

Senator Hiri. We held the line until you were able to get here. 

Dr. Morgan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitt. We deeply appreciate vour statement and _ presence 
here, Doctor. 

Dr. Morgan. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. We want to thank you very, very much. 

Dr. Morcan. Thank you. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


Senator Hinz. I have received a letter from Mr. Robert M. Brown, 
Chief. Bureau of Environmental Hygiene, Maryland State Depart 
ment of Health, in support of increased appropriations for the milk, 
food, and shellfish programs of the Public Health Service and for 
the water pollution control program. Mr. Brown’s letter and attach: 
ments will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The letter end statements referred to follow :) 

STATE OF MARYLAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 


Baltimore, Md., March 29, 1960 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Senator from Alabama, Chairman, Labor-HEW Subcommittee, Senate Approptt 
ations Committee, Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Hirt: I am confident you are aware of the interest of the Con 
ference of State Sanitary Engineers in certain of the programs of the U.S. Publi 
Health Service. The president of our conference this year is Mr. Arthur ) 
Beck, State sanitary engineer of the department of health of your own State 
of Alabama. 
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As has been our custom in past years, the Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers desires to express to the Appropriations Committees of both Houses of the 
Congress certain recommendations with regard to Public Health Service pro- 
sram activities which tie in closely with activities of the States. I am offering 
the attached statement as such with the request that you permit it to be entered 
into the record of the hearings of your subcommittee on behalf of our conference. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert M. Brown, 
Chief, Bureau of Environmental Hygiene. 


STATEMENT OF RoBpertT M. Brown, MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 


‘+ 


REPRESENTING THE CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY ENGINEERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Robert M. Brown, chief 
of the Bureau of Environmental Hygiene of the Maryland State Department of 
Health. I am a member of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers and offi- 
dally represent the executive board of the conference at the request of the 
chairman, Mr. Arthur N. Beck of Alabama. The Conference of State Sanitary 
Engineers is composed of the chief engineers of the State health departments 
who are responsible for programs and activities in the fields of environmental 
control and health which are of great and increasing importance to the health 
and welfare of all the people of this Nation. 

The environmental health programs of the State health departments and the 
Public Health Service have been closely allied for many years. Our close work- 
ing relationships are based upon unity of purpose and mutual respect for our 
complementary roles at the State and Federal levels. Because of this, the con- 
ference maintains a deep and not altogether detached interest in the activities 
and programs of the Public Health Service. In a great many instances the State 
programs depend upon the Public Health Service for assistance in program 
evaluation, certification of interstate programs, for research, training, expert 
consultant services, and occasionally for direct services when unusual technical 
compeience may be required. 

The Conference of State Sanitary Engineers is confining its recommendations 
to two environmental program areas which are of unusual importance to related 
State activities. These are— 

Milk, food, and shellfish sanitation.’ 
Water pollution control (under which there are three pertinent phases). 
1. Grants for expansion of State water pollution programs. 
2. Grants for construction of municipal sewage treatment works. 
3. Funds for direct water pollution control operations by the Public 
Health Service. 

Four expressions of position and endorsement with regard to these programs 

are presented as follows: 


CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY ENGINEERS 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY 
ENGINEERS RELATING TO THE CONTINUED NEED FOR INCREASED BUDGETARY Sup- 
PORT FOR PusBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, MILK, Foop, AND SHELLFISH SANITATION 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The executive board of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers in session 
on February 3, 1959, issued a statement strongly urging that every effort pos- 
sible be made to provide sufficient funds for the effective conduct of the Public 
Health Service milk and food program activities. The importance of these Serv- 
lee activities in providing leadership and technical assistance to State and local 
programs has long been recognized, and was reemphasized in the statement. 

rhe executive board is gratified to learn that as a result of directives from 

both the Senate and House Subcommittees on Appropriations, the Puble Health 
Service made available from within its overall appropriation, additional funds 
tO strengthen its milk, food and shellfish sanitation activities. This increase 
hade it possible for the milk and food program to bolster the cooperative State- 
—_—_—_—_— 
_*In conjunction with the budget for the milk, food, and shellfish sanitation program, it 
8 Our understanding that the House Appropriations Committee has recommended an 
Merease of $290,000 in funds for research in milk sanitation, shellfish sanitation, and food 
Service on interstate carriers. Our conference notes this with much interest and hopes 
your Senate committee will be disposed to concur in such action. 
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Public Health Service programs for certification of the sanitary quality of 
imuilk and shellfish shipped interstate. The executive board is pleased with the 
progress being made by the Service in strengthening these activities. 

There remains, however, the very important area of research which, in the 
opinion of the board, still requires a substantial increase in support to cope 
udequately with present day problems. As was pointed out in the 1959 state. 
ment of the board, the majority of the States lack the resources to conduct 
research, investigate the public health significance of new processes, products, 
and equipment, and to develop technical methods and procedures essential to 
the conduct of State and legal milk, food and shellfish and sanitation programs. 
Such developments as bulk handling of milk, new processes of pasteurization 
und packaging, the increase in the amount of perishable foods served to the 
public through vending machines, the high incidence of foodborne illness traced 
to meals prepared for service to the final consumer, and the increase in volume, 
type, and potential of pollution in shellfish growing waters, make many es- 
tablished control methods difficult to apply and may even effect the reliability 
of present standards for safeguarding the public health. The resulting prob- 
lems require intensive study, and can be handled more efficiently and effectively 
on a unified basis by the Public Health Service rather than piecemeal by the 
several States. It is obvious that more knowledge of the ecology of micro- 
organisms, including staphylococci, salmonella, viruses, and rickettsia, is needed 
to provide a sound basis for the development of effective public health controls. 

The lack of an adequate and continuing research program by the Public 
Health Service is depriving the States of the knowledge necessary to protect 
the health of their citizens in an era of rapidly changing technology. There 
fore, the executive board of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, in 
session on February 2, 1960, again strongly urges that every effort be made 
this year to provide sufficient funds to support the Public Health Service milk, 
food, and shellfish sanitation programs, particularly in the area of research, 
which are designed to provide the States with the necessary technical assistance, 
information, and data needed to cope with the emerging problems in the areas 
of milk, food and shellfish sanitation. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY En- 
GINEERS, RELATING TO FEDERAL GRANTS FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM 


The program of Federal grants to State and interstate agencies has been in 
effect for 4 years. In that time these grants have accomplished much toward 
their purpose of assisting such agencies in establishing and maintaining ade 
quate water pollution control programs. The most impressive accomplishment 
of the grants has been to stimulate the States in appropriating more of their 
own funds for water pollution control activities. In fiscal year 1956, the year 
before the grants program began, the States appropriated a total of $4.2 mil- 
lion. In fiscal year 1960, State appropriations, approach $7.6 million, an in- 
crease of close to SO percent after 4 years of the grant program. 

As a result of increased State appropriations, and with the assistance of the 
Federal grants, State water pollution control agencies have been able to 
achieve significant program expansion and improvement. The employment 
of needed technical and allied personnel has increased by nearly 50 percent. 
The States have been able to initiate or expand pollution surveys, research, 
basie data collection, and more aggressive enforcement of State laws. Grants 
have made it possible to purchase major items of field and laboratory equip- 
ment needed in support of expanded programs. 

The primary responsibility for control of water pollution rests with the 
States. State programs must continue to expand and improve if the increas- 
ing number and complexity of pollution problems resulting from population 
and industrial growth, and a changing technology, are to be controlled. The 
statutory expiration date for Federal program grants is fiscal year 1961. If 
these grants are allowed to terminate, State water pollution control programs 
will be seriously affected at a time when they need to be further expanded. 

Because the Federal grants have demonstrated their effectiveness in stimu- 
lating expanded and improved State water pollution control programs, and be- 
cause such grants are needed to support much further expansion and improve 
ment to meet growing problems, the executive board of the Conference of State 
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Sanitary Engineers, in session on February 2, 1960, recommends that the water 
pollution control program grants authorization in Public Law 660 be extended 
beyond the expiration date of 1961 and that the appropriation authorization 
be increased to $5 million annually. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY 
ENGINEERS, RELATING TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR FEDERAL GRANTS FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MUNICIPAL SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS 


Federal grants to municipalities have proven to be a decided stimutlant to 
the construction of needed sewage treatment works. In contrast to the 5-year 
pregrant period of 1952-56 when sewage treatment construction averaged $222 
willion annually, construction levels since the grant program began have 
exceeded $350 million each year and the $3889 million achieved in 1958 is the 
highest on record. The level of construction of projects not participating in the 
grant program has continued at about the 1952-56 level, showing that grants 
have not been a deterrent to communities proceeding on their own initiative, 
and that the increase in contract awards since 1956 has been stimulated 
principally by the availability of Federal construction grants. 

The Nation’s present and future water supply needs actually require con- 
struction of municipal sewage treatment facilities at a $600 million annual level, 
substantially higher than the $363 million average stimulated by the grants, and 
nearly three times the level of non-grant-supported construction. Any reduction 
in Federal construction grant funds now would seriously retard municipal 
sewage treatment facilities construction at a time when real progress is being 
made, when the need for clean water is becoming more and more critical, and 
when public support for pollution control is in the ascendency. 

Therefore, the executive board of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, 
in session on February 2, 1960, expresses its emphatic support for the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1961 of the full authorization for construction grants under 
Public Law 660, and urges the Congress to increase the appropriation for waste 
treatment construction grants from $20 to $50 million for fiscal year 1961. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD, CONFERENCE OF STATE SANITARY 
ENGINEERS, RELATING TO PROPOSED INCREASES IN FIsScAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 
FOR DIRECT WATER POLLUTION CONTROL OPERATIONS BY THE PuBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


After the Federal Water Pollution Control Act was enacted in 1956, a supple- 
mental appropriation of $2.2 million was provided to initiate the broadened and 
strengthened Federal program of direct operations authorized in the act. This 
amount was not sufficient to initiate all of the responsibilities assigned to the 
Public Health Service, and most of those which were gotten underway could be 
done so only partially. 

There have been no increases in appropriations for any substantive program 
expansion since passage of the act. Therefore, the proposed increase of $2.2 
million in the fiscal year 1961 budget marks the first time since the act passed 4 
years ago that an increase for direct operations has been included in the 
budgeting which will provide for program expansion. 

The executive board of the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, in session 
on February 2, 1960, urges the appropriation of at least a $2.2 million increase 
for direct operations in water pollution control activities for the Public Health 
Service in fiscal year 1961. 


I would like to take advantage of this opportunity to express to you our 
Maryland viewpoint on the matters which have been presented to you in these 
statements. As you know, Maryland is one of the heaviest producing States 
insofar as shellfish are concerned. The interstate certification program, oper- 
ated by the Public Health Service, is not only essential to safeguarding the 
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public health but involves, at the same time, the economic well-being of a 
Maryland industry. The resources of the Public Health Service to administer 
this program with effectiveness and uniformity throughout the country is 4 
highly desired objective. We believe that further budgetary support is necessary 
in order to accomplish this. 

Recently, as a result of interstate cooperative studies coordinated by the 
Public Health Service, a new bacteriological market standard for oysters has 
been developed. This was a substantial service not only to the administering 
agencies but to the public as well. We recognize a need for a new standard as 
it relates to the bacteriological purity of the waters in which shellfish are pro- 
duced. With further research resources, the Public Health Service might be 
able to undertake work on this standard. The program objectives and the 
need for research leading to more effective standards applies in the area of 
milk sanitation and food sanitation as well. I shall not go into detail on this 
other than to say that we perceive every day new need for equipment stand- 
ards as they involve the processing of milk and the freezing, packaging, and 
vending of many different types of foods. The Public Health Service can be 
of material assistance in working out these standards if the financial resources 
to do the work are provided. 

With regard to the water pollution control program, Maryland communities 
have benefited greatly by the construction grant funds for construction of sew- 
age treatment plants. We believe that in Maryland we have measured up in full 
to the State and local responsibilities for construction of such works because 
of the supplemental matching program which has been established. By action of 
the Maryland General Assembly and operated for the last 3 years, Maryland 
grant funds have been provided which will supplement Federal grants up to 
10 percent of the cost of the sewage treatment works or appurtenances or 
$500,000, whichever amount was less. Our general assembly has, in its session 
just concluded, increased the State grant to a total of 50 percent of the total cost 
or $500,000, whichever was the less. Our department of health, in administer- 
ing this program, intends to work out the grant arrangement so that of the 
total cost 50 percent will be borne by the community, 25 percent by the State, 
and 25 percent through the Federal grant funds. We would commend this 
arrangement to you for consideration as a logical basis for pursuing the Federal 
water pollution control program in the future. 

I should like to mention to you also that a move is underway in Maryland 
coordinated by our State planning department to organize a comprehensive water 
quality management and pollution control study of the Chesapeake Bay located 
within the limits of our State. This body of water not only provides deep water 
navigation into the center of the State but it is an important source of seafood 
and provides the base for extensive recreational activities. The bay also must 
serve as the ultimate receiver for the waste water of our cities and industries. 
With our rapid increase in population the problem of maintaining the quality 
of the waters of the bay is assuming greater importance. We have asked the 
Publie Health Service to collaborate with us in organizing such a study and, if 
possible, assuming responsibility for carrying out many of the highly technical 
phases required to produce the answers needed. We understand that if water 
pollution research and direct service funds of the Public Health Service are 
increased they will be in a position to aid us effectively in the study of im- 
portant national water resources, 

I »vnreciate very much the opportunity to offer these remarks on hehalf of the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers and trust that they may he of help to 
you say you study the fiseal needs of the Public Health Service. 


OccUPATIONAL HEALTH 


Senator Hix. Mr. George D. Clayton, executive secretary of the 
American Industrial Hygiene Association, urging an appropriation 
of $5 million for the occupational health program of the Public 
Health Service. Mr. Clayton’s letter will be inserted at this point in 
the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
April 21, 1960. 
Hon. LisTER HILL 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Related Agencies Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hitt: I have read with interest the “Report on Environmental 
Health Problems,” dated March 8, 1960, which was contained in the “Hearings 
sefore the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, S6th Congress, 2d Session,’ which no doubt has been brought to your 
attention. 

Kirst I should like to express concurrence with Dr. Nelson’s statement that 
the industrial hygiene or occupational health program of the Public Health 
Service should again be restored to an adequate status. To quote Dr. Nelson (p. 
93): “In my own view, I think it is terribly important that a unit of substantial 
stature similar to the one presently in SEC, and similar to the one formerly 
operating in the National Insitutes of Health, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
be established * * *” 

Of considerable concern to our association has been the lack of financial sup- 
port given to the industrial hygiene program in Government. The present ap 
propriation for the occupational health prorgam in the Public Health Service 
represents approximately 1 cent per worker per year. 

At the National Health Council meeting in 1959 it was recommended that a 
minimum budget of $5 million be approved for occupational health. This would 
be less than 8 cents per worker per year—surely a small enough sum to be spent 
on maintaining the workers’ health. 

Occupational illnesses now account for an estimated 10 percent of the total 
annual U.S. wage, a loss of $4,200 million. Occupational diseases, which now 
number about 3,000, are increasing at a rate of approximately 200 disease entities 
a year. 

Our association would welcome an Opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee, or to prepare a statement on its views regarding the industrial hygiene 
activity in the Federal Government. 

We are pleased to enclose herewith a copy of “Definition, Scope and Function 
of Industrial Hygiene,” which it is hoped you will find of interest. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE D. CLAYTON, Executive Sccretary. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE—DEFINITION, SCOPE, FUNCTION, AND ORGANIZATION 


(This statement was prepared by an ad hoe committee composed of Jack C. 
Radcliffe, chairman, George D. Clayton, William G. Frederick, Kenneth W. 
Nelson and Elmer P. Wheeler, and has been approved by the Officers and 
Board of Directors of the American Industrial Hygiene Association) 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Industrial hygiene is that science and art devoted to the recognition, evalua- 
tion, and control of those environmental factors or stresses, arising in or from 
the workplace, which may cause sickness, impaired health and well-being, or 
significant discomfort and inefficiency among workers or among the citizens of 
the community. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENIS1 


An industrial hygienist is a persons having a college or university degree or 
degrees in engineering, chemistry, physics, or medicine or related biological 
sciences who, by virtue of special studies and training, has acquired competence 
in industrial hygiene. Such special studies and training must have been suffici- 
ent in all of the above cognate sciences to provide the abilities (1) to recognize 
the environmental factors and stresses associated with work and work opera- 
tions and to understand their effect on man and his well-being; (2) to evaluate, 
on the basis of experience and with the aid of quantitative measurement tech 
liques, the magnitude of these stresses in terms of ability to impair man’s 
health and well-being; and (3) to prescribe methods to eliminate, control or 
reduce such stresses when necessary to alleviate their effects. 
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SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Industrial hygiene primarily involves (1) the recognition of environmental 
factors and stresses associated with work and work operations, and the under- 
standing of their effects on man and his well-being in the workplace and the 
community; (2) the evaluation, through training and experience, and with the 
aid of quantitative measurement techniques, of the magnitude of these factors 
and stresses in terms of ability to impair man’s health and well-being; and (3) 
the prescription of methods to control or reduce such factors and stresses when 
necessary to alleviate their effects, 

Recognition of environmental factors and stresses which influence health re- 
quires a familiarity with work operations and processes. The categories of 
stresses most frequently of interest are: (1) Chemical, in the form of liquid, dust, 
fume, mist, vapor, or gas; (2) physical energy, such as electromagnetic and ion- 
izing radiations, noise and vibration and extremes of temperature and pressure; 
(3) biological, such as insects and mites, molds, yeasts and fungi, bacteria, and 
viruses; (4) ergonomic, such as body position in relation to task, monotony, 
boredom, repetitive motion, worry, work pressure, and fatigue. The effect of 
these four areas of stress on man’s health and well-being must be recognized. 
It is important to know whether such stresses are immediately dangerous to 
life and health, whether they produce an acceleration of the aging process or 
whether they will cause only significant discomfort and inefficiency. 

Evaiuation of the magnitude of the environmental factors or stresses arising 
in or from the workplace is essential in order to predict the probable effect on 
health and well-being. The industrial hygienist, by virtue of training and ex- 
perience, and aided by quantitative meusurement of the chemical, physical 
energy, biological or ergonomic stresses, Can render an expert opinion as to the 
healthfulness of the environment, either for short periods or for a lifetime of 
exposure. 

Prescription of corrective procedures, when necessary to protect health, is 
based on past experience, knowledge, and the quantitative data available. 
Among control measures most frequently used are: (1) Isolation of a process or 
work operation to reduce the number of persons exposed; (2) substitution of 
a less harmful material for one which is more dangerous to health; (3) alter- 
ation of a process to minimize human contact; (4) ventilation and air cleaning 
to provide an atmosphere safe for human occupancy; (5) reduction of exposure 
to radiant energy by shielding, increasing distance and limiting time; (6) wet 
methods to reduce emission of dust to the atmosphere, such as in mining and 
quarrying; (7) good housekeeping, including cleanliness of the workplace, 
proper waste disposal, adequate washing, toilet and restroom facilities, health- 
ful drinking water and eating facilities, and control of insects and rodents; 
(8) personal protective devices, such as special clothing and eye and respiratory 
protective equipment. 

The terms “worker,” “workplace,” and “community,” as used in this discussion, 
are hereby defined: A “‘worker” is a person engaged in any occupation or voea- 
tion. A “workplace” is any building, structure, excavation, site, device, or area 
in which work is done. A “community” is the environs of one or more work- 
places. 

FUNCTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL HYGIENIST 


Within his sphere of responsibility, the industrial hygienist will— 
1. Direct the industrial hygiene program. 
2. Examine the work environment and environs: 

(a) Study work operations and processes and obtain full details of 
the nature of the work, materials and equipment used, products and 
byproducts, number and sex of employees, and hours of work. 

(b) Make appropriate measurements to determine the magnitude of 
exposure or nuisance to workers and the public. In doing so, he will— 

(1) Select or devise methods and instruments suitable for such 
measurements : 
(2) Personally or through others under his direct supervision 
conduct such measurements: and 
(3) Study and test material associated with the work operation. 
(ec) Study and test biological materials, such as blood and urine, by 
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chemical and physical means, when such examination will aid in de- 
termining the extent of exposure. 

3. Interpret results of the examination of the work environment and 
environs in terms of ability to impair health, nature of health impairment, 
workers’ efficiency and community nuisance and/or damage, and present 
specific conclusions to appropriate interested parties such as management 
and health officials. 

t. Mike specific decisions as to the need for, or effectiveness of, control 
measures, and when necessary, advise as to the procedures which will be 
suitable and effective for both the environment and environs. 

5. Prepare rules, regulations, standards, and procedures for the health- 
ful conduct of work and the prevention of nuisance in the community. 

6. Present expert testimony before courts of law, hearing boards, work- 
men’s compensation commissions, regulatory agencies and legally appointed 
investigative bodies covering all matters pertaining to industrial hygiene as 
described in this document. 

7. Prepare appropriate text for labels and precautionary information for 
materials and products to be used by workers and the public. 

8. Conduct programs for the education of workers and the public in the 
prevention of occupational disease and community nuisance. 

9. Conduct epidemiologic studies among workers and industries to dis- 
cover possibilities of the presence of occupational disease, and establish 
or improve threshold limit values or standards as guides for the mainte- 
nance of health and efficiency. 

10. Conduct research to advance knowledge concerning the effects of oc- 
cupation upon health and means of preventing occupational health impair- 
ment, community air pollution, noise, nuisance, and related problems. 


ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE ACTIVITY 


By definition, the field of industrial hygiene utilizies several essential basic 
disciplines. For this reason, a practitioner in any one of these basic disciplines 
may look upon industrial hygiene as a part of his field. The physicist may see 
industrial hygiene as part of his domain when the protection of the worker from 
ionizing radiation and noise are of concern. The chemist, recognizing that the 
practice of industrial hygiene includes the use of analytical chemistry techniques, 
may feel that industrial hygiene is a part of the broad field of chemistry. The 
engineer may regard industrial hygiene to be within the scope of engineering 
because of the various engineering control techniques utilized. The physician, 
concerned with the treatment of industrial workers, may consider industrial 
hygiene a part of industrial medicine because one of its aims is to prevent disease. 
Actually industrial hygiene is a profession in its own right. 

Uncertainties and questions exist as to where industrial hygiene activities 
should be assigned within corporate structures. In public corporations, indus- 
trial hygiene might appear to be a proper activity within the Department of 
Labor, which is concerned with those who work; or the Department of Health, 
which is concerned with the health of all the people. In Health Department or- 
ganizations, where most governmental industrial hygiene activities are centered, 
each traditional division such as adult health, preventable diseases, laboratories, 
environmental sanitation, etc., may feel that industrial hygiene is logically a 
part of its operation. Actually, industrial hygiene functions best as an inde- 
pendent division of equal stature. In private corporate structure, industrial 
hygiene might appear logically to be a function of the personnel research, process 
control, engineering, or medical departments. However, industrial hygiene, be- 
cause it has aspects and implications concerning legal, medical, engineering, pur- 
chasing, sales, workmen’s compensation, public and labor relations, best func- 
tions as a discrete organization responsible to top management levels. 

Many corporations initiate programs in industrial hygiene by hiring one man 
with broad experience and knowledge. From such a nucleus there should develop 
an effective industrial hygiene organization which would include the director, 
Well trained and certified in industrial hygiene, and such supporting field and 
laboratory personnel as may be required. 

Every industrial hygienist has special proficiency in at least one essential 
basie discipline, such as engineering, chemistry, physics, medicine, toxicology, or 
biological science, and has broad knowledge concerning the recognition, evalua- 
tion and control of stresses in the work environment likely to impair health. 
However, best results are obtained if the staff includes industrial hygienists 
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drawn from several of the basic sciences. The impact of such a team approach 
provides the best protection to health of workers from environmental stresses, 

The team may be supplemented by specialists not trained in industrial hygiene. 
Such specialists may be chemists proficient in trace analysis, physicists expert in 
ionizing radiation or acoustics, industrial toxicologists, bacterologists, ventila- 
tion engineers, sanitary engineers, and physicians. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION ; 
STATEMENT OF E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
FUNDS FOR REHABILITATION ITEMS 


Senator Hint. Now, Mr. Whitten. 
Mr. Whitten, you are an old friend: vou have been with us quite a 
number of times in the past, and we are happy to welcome vou back, 


Sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 1? decided it would not be necessary for me to 
take a great deal of time to ide ntify mivself, Senator. 

I will proceed immediately to tell you why Iam here. 

Senator Hinn. All right. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are concerned with appropriations for rehabili- 
tation. We are seeking increases over the amounts recommended in 
the House bill for several of these items. We shall discuss them 
separately, 

STATE-FEDERAL PROGRAM 


First, the State-Federal program for rehabilitation. The budget 
recommends an allotment base of $63 million for grants to the States 
for vocational rehabilitation and an appropriation of $53 million to 
inplement this allotment, 

These sums incidentally were passed by the House. | 

Senator Hint. Yes. | 

Mr. Wuirren. We are asking that the allotment base be raised toa | 
sum sufficient to match all State money appropriated for vocational 
rehabilitation. This is about $100 million, we are told by the Office 

Vocational Rehabilitation, but will require an appropriation of 
about approximately $5 million additional, or a total of about Ss 
million to implement it. 

As members of this committee know, there remains a tremendous 
job to be done in the vocational rehabilitation of the Nation's handi- 

capped citizens. We shall not at gue the values of voeational rehabil- 
itution, for there seems to be no disagreement in either the executive 
or legislative branches of government that rehabilitation is both 


sound socially and economically, and that vocational rehabilitation | 
programs should be expanded as rapidly as possible, until the num 
ber of persons being rehabilitated is roughly equivalent to the annual 
increment of the number of individuals needing such services. It 
seems agreed by all to do this is not only good for the individuals 
being served but is sound public policy in every way. 
Q 

GROWING INTEREST OF STATE LEGISLATURES a 


It is encouraging that many State legislatures show an increasing 
interest in vocational rehabilitation. With an allotment base of 
&63 million for 1961, 18 States would have a total of $5 million whieh 
would be unmatched by the Federal Government. 
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A list of these States and the amounts of unmatched mone y they 
would have was inserted in the records, we understand, by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

If the allotment base is raised to $100 million, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia will still have some unmatched State funds. 

This is not the case of the fact they have such huge State appropria 
tions as it is under the formula of which money is allotted they get 
very small allotments. 


RAISING ALLOTMENT BASE 


As indicated above, raising the allotment base to $100 million will 
require only $5 million additional appropriation. This additional 
appropriation will result in approximately 5,000 additional rehabili- 
tations, considering these at the average cost in 1960. That is it 
will result in the rehabilitation of an additional 5,000 people during 
the 1961 year. 

This recommendation is based upon the assumption that vocational 
rehabilitation programs should be expanded as rapidly as possible, 
until a much higher level of rehabilitation is achieved. The higher 
allotment base rewards States that are making above-average efforts 
to rehabilitate their handicapped, It will also encourage States 
now lagging in rehabilitation by giving them assurance that Federal 
assistance will be available to them, if they will undertake needed 
expansions. 

Senator Hix. The truth is we made tremendous progress in this 
matter of rehabilitation in more recent years, have we not 4 

Mr. Wuirren. That is correct. 


RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 


The budget calls for $7.8 million for research and demonstration 
for 1961. We are snquierttng that this amount be raised to $9.8 mil- 
lion. Incidentally, again, the House passed the budget figure. 

Senator Hin. Did you ask for these increases over there / 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, we did. 

Senator Hint. Why did you not do some rehabilitating over there 4 

Mr. Wutrren. How is that 

Senator Hitt. Why did you not do some rehabilitating over there / 

Mr. Wurrren. Senator, we will be glad to have you join us in a 
program of that kind. 

Senator Hint. Allright, sir. All mght. 

Mr. Wutrren. Our own ecoeuiaaeonn reveal that this research and 
demonstration program is having a tremendous effect in increasing in- 
terest in rehabilitation throughout the country, in bringing about the 
effective cooperation of public and voluntary agencies, and most im- 
portant of all, of course, in revealing new methods and techniques for 
providing rehabilitation services to severely handicapped individuals. 
It will be difficult to completely evaluate the results of this research 
and demonstration for many years, yet already far-reaching results 
are clearly evident to those of us engaged in promoting rehabilitation. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER EXPANDED PROGRAM 


With the additional $2 million we are recommending, we are hope- 


ful that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation will be able to expand 


54568-—60 74 
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its research and demonstration activities particularly in these areas: 

The rehabilitation of the homebound: 

Selected demonstrations in the rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded and the mentally ill; 

Rehabilitation programs for the chronically ill in hospitals and 
nursing homes; and 

Demonstrations of how independent living rehabilitation programs 
can be developed, including those for older people. 

The inadequacy of this program at the present time is demon- 
strated by the fact that in 1960 there are or will be only 14 demon- 
stration projects dealing with - mentally retarded, 5 for the men- 
tally ill, 2 with rehabilitation in chronic illness hospitals, and 1 in 
ince ‘pe ndent living programs in ‘St ite agencies. 

It is extremely important that demonstration be expanded in these 
areas, 

The $2 million additional appropriation will enable the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to increase the number of new projects by 
60 to 70 over the number that would have been begun with the amount 
recomme nded in the | udget and passe «l by the Hous se. 

Senator, you are aware of the fact that when your bill, S. 772, passes, 
that we are going to make a frontal attack upon this problem of inde- 
pendent living for individuals who may not be ready for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Senator Hitt. They might not be able to go out and make a living, 
but they can at least tuke care of themselves at home and occupy them- 
selves and not be so dependent on the care of other people. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Not only will it be a great satisfaction for an individual to achieve 
this degree of independence, but it will mean a great deal to the house- 
hold that will be released to carry on their own gainful pursuits. 

In the meantime, we need desperate ‘ly to do as much experimenta- 
tion in this field as possible. Although we know a lot, we realize there 
is a lot more to be learned, 

PRAINING 


With respect to training, $7 million is recommended for training 
for 1961. We are recommending that this amount be increased to $8 
million. The involvement of the colleges and universities of this coun- 
try in the rehabilitation movement has been most important. The in- 
dividuals trained in the various university programs are already com- 
ing into the rehabilitation movement in considerable numbers, and 
this number will increase as years go on. 

As will be noted in the fizures given the committee by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the number of traineeships is still very 
small in comparison with the number of individuals who are needed 
to man the expanded programs which are contemplated. 

Vith the $1 million additional funds which we recommended, we 
hope that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation can expand substan- 
tially its efforts in preparing speech and hearing pathologists and 
audiologists, increase subst: antially the number of research fellow- 
ships, encourage additional training institutes for administrators of 
rehabilitation facilities, and support more liberally inservice train- 
ing programs in the State rehabilitation agencies. 
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Members of this committee have had their attentions called re- 
peatedly to the great need for technicians in the speech and hearing 
field, and this we are constrained to believe has not been ex caggerated. 
We are interested in the fact you already held hearings on the bill 
which would make a direct approach tow: rd meeting some of the prob- 
lems in this field. But, ef course, that legislation is not passed. 
Whether or not it passes, we want some more progress in this par- 
ticular field. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH FELLOWS 


But there is also a great need for additional individuals who will 
take research fellowships. It is from these individuals who accept such 
fellowships that will come the project directors for additional re- 
search projects and individuals to serve as instructors in colleges and 
university programs in rehabilitation as well as assuming positions 
of responsibility in these voluntary and State agencies. 

I do not think it can be emph: isized too much, Mr. Chairman, that 
the same things that are being told this committee with respect to the 
need for research scientist peop le to actus lly carry on the research 
and do the teac hing is just as acute in the field of rehabilitation as it 
is inany definitive branch of medicine. 

The Office of Voeational Rehabilitation, for instanee, with funds 
provided in the House bill would set up only 25 such scholarships, 
such fellowships for research people in 1961. This is far too few. 

Senator Hiri. How many do you think there ought to be, Mr. 
Whitten ? 

Mr. Wutrren. It seems to me like, I believe, there could be ad- 
vanced from 50 the first year to 100 the second year. You know 
these people just do not grow on trees where you can harvest them. 
It takes time and etfort to locate people who have the talents that 
are needed to take training. But certainly it should be doubled im- 
mediately and probably quadrupled within the year. 


NEED FOR TRAINED ADMINISTRATORS 


We would like to say an additional word about the need for ad- 
ministrators of rehabilitation facilities. With the funds recom- 
mended, the Oflice of Vocational Rehabilitation hopes to support one 
training institute for rehabilitation center administr: ators. It has no 
plans for offering training to administrators and supervisors of work- 
shop programs. It is imperative that something be done along this line 
without delay. We are having numerous workshops developed in the 
local communities throughout this country. 


WORKSILOP PROGRAM 


Incidentally, no State is making more rapid progress than your own 
State, Senator, with respect to the workshop movement. No State has 
a greater need for trained administrators. I know the problems that 
your people are going through in trying to find people that really 
have some know-how in this field before they hire them. 

Many such workshops are having to hire individuals without pre- 
vious experience in the workshop movement. They would be glad to 
hire better trained individuals, if they were avail: able. In many in- 
stances, they would be willing to release their administrators and 
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supervisors to attend training courses, if they were available. We 
would hope that a substantial part of the ad litional money available 
might. be used by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in this very 
Important ana absolutely pioneering field. 

Senator Hiri. We really have not done anything in this field be- 
fore ¢ , 

Mr. Wiirren. There has been not a formal training program of any 
kind other than maybe a 2-week training course or something of that 
sort for any workshop personnel. 

Without making any specific recommendations, we would like also 
to call attention of this committee to the fact that an expanded Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation is necessary to meet its obligations for 
providing assistance to the States in this period of program expansion, 
We haope the committee will investigate closely and sympathetically 
the need for additional funds for the expansion of this office. It is 
still badly understaffed in comparison with the work which is to be 
done. 

I think it is interesting to comment aside, Senator, that this Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation is still one of the very smallest of all the 
units T suppose that have any access to this committee as far as 
personnel is concerned. We would be the last to advoeate any ex- 
pansion of that Office beyond the absolute minimum needed to help 
the States provide the technical—get the technical information they 
need to improve their programs, but it needs to be loked into as to 
whether this is currently adequate. 


REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


The budget recommends $5 million for rehabilitation facilities un- 
der the Hill-Burton Act, and the House passed that sum. 

This is $5 million less than the full appropriation authority and 
$5 million less than was appropriated for 1960. 

This program is proving to be very helpful in securing rehabilitation 
facilities, especially medically orie ited ones in connection with hos- 
pitals. Even the allotment of $10 million results in individual State 
allotments so small that it is sometimes difficult to use the money 
wisely. As you know 2- or 3-vear allotments frequently have to be 
accumulated to make any substantial progress. Any lesser amount 
than the $10 million you have been appropriating wilf complicate this 
situation. So we hope the committee will restore this to the amount 
that was passed last vear. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


We are also asking that the appropriation for crippled children’s 
services be retained at the $20 million in the House bill, the full 
wuthority under the law, and incidentally people ought to also be 
looking into the limit in that authority. This is a very worthwhile 
program, but a very badly undernourished one. That is always been 
a matter of surprise to me. T have never been able to understand 
why this program has not been dramatized in a more effective way 
before Members of Congress and the country. It is really an extreme- 
ly essential program. Certainly, strong programs for children are 
a necessary foundation for total rehabilitation programs. There is 
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a tremendous backlog of applicants in this program who are receiv- 
ing no service or inadequate service at this time. 

Senator Hitt. Would you mind saying to us what Daniel Webster 
said in the famous Dartmouth Colle ge case When arguing that case 
before the Supreme Court of the United States¢ He was speaking, 
of course, of our youth, those who are not adults, those who could 
not vote. 

If you recall, he said: “They cannot speak for themselves, but 
there are those who love them.” 

So what vou are telling us today is that these children cannot 
speak for themselves, but there are those who love them, and you want 
us to take care of them. 

Mr. Wurrren. We do. That is very well stated, indeed, Senator. 

It is, indeed, encouraging to be able to report to this committee 
that rehabilitation programs throughout the country are rapidly 
i} — ing in the quality of the work they do, as well as in the number 
of people being served. More and more of the most severely handi- 
cap ped individuals are on the roles of the State agencies. Never have 
the efforts of the personnel of these agencies been more dedicated 
and never have they worked more effectively. 


VOLUNTARY £FFOR' 


It is encouraging, also, to note that voluntary effort in the rehabil- 
tation field is at an alltime high. A study undertaken by the 
National Rehabilitation Association for the Department of Health, 
Kducation, and Welfare indicated that voluntary expenditures on 
rehabilitation during the fiscal year 1958 were between 850 to $60 
million . 

Incidentally, Senator, that is the first time we have had any really 
concrete evidence with respect to the scope of the voluntary effort. 
You understand that in getting this figure it is the money that is 
spent upon identifiable rehabilitation progress. ‘There is much more 
being spent that contributes to the effectiveness of rehabilitation. 

This was an increase of 54 percent over the amount expended by 
these same agencies in 1954. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the expanded Federal effort is re- 
sulting in an expanded voluntary effort to rehabilitate the Nation’s 
handicapped citizens as well as, of course, in an expanded effort on 
the part of the tax supported agencies in the State. 

Thanks very much for this time. 

_ Senator Hinx. In other words, the Federal effort not only has not 
In anyway retarded the voluntary effort but, on the other hand, has 
stimulated and encouraged it; is that right ? 

Mr. Watrrren. That is exactly right. I do not think there should 
be any question in anyone’s mind that that is true. 

Senator, thanks a lot for your patience in hearing us. We always 
know we get a sympathetic hearing. 

Senator Hitt. You were the one who was patient. You sat here 
all morning, did you not ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hit. For your benefit and those others, I remind you 
that the Lord loveth the patient and the long suffering. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We think that is true, but it 1s sometimes a little 
hard to remember, Senator, at times. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hinn. I want to say this about it. You had to wait a con- | 
siderable length of time, and I am sorry, indeed; but when you came 
you certainly brought us a very fine statement. You just went right 
down the line and hit each one of these programs in a most effective 
Wily. 

I certainly want to thank you, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. We appreciate it very, very much. 

Mr. Wuirren. Since I was a bit facetious, let me say we under- 
stand fully the difficulties of conducting hearings on schedule, and 
we are glad to wait when it is our turn to wait. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you, sir. Thank you very, very much. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION GRANTS 


Senator Hitt. Senator Humphrey has written to me forwarding a 
letter from Mr. August W. Gehrke, assistant commissioner for re- 
habilitation and special education, for the State of Minnesota, urging 
an increase in the allotment base for vocational rehabilitation grants 
to insure all States with available matching funds will receive the full 
amount of Federal funds which they are able to eflicie ‘ntly use. 

These letters will be included at this point in the rec ‘ord. 


(The letters referred to follow :) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
ipril 20, 1960. 
Hon. LIsTeR HILt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a letter I have just received from the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State of Minnesota urging an increase 
in the appropriation funds for the vocational rehabilitation program. 

In view of your long and abiding interest in this wonderful program, I know | 
you will be interested in the views of Mr. Gehrke, assistant commissioner for 
rehabilitation and special education in Minnesota. 

I can attest to the wonderful work that has been done in this field in our 
State, and much of this progress is due to the Federal matching funds. The 
money put into this program is a wise investment which will be returned to our 
country tenfold. I respectfully urge that your subcommittee raise the funds for 
this program as suggested in the attached !etter. 

May I also request that this letter and the one that is attached from Mr. 
Gehrke be made a part of the printed record of your subcommittee’s hearings. 

Very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
HvuBerRT H. HUMPHREY. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
St. Paul, April 7, 1960. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Minnesota is one of 14 States that will not receive 
sufficient Federal funds to match State funds available for our vocationa! 
rehabilitation program in 1961 unless the Senate increases the allotments of 
the House Labor-HEW appronriation bill. This bill has already heen reported 
to the House by its Labor-HEW Appropriations Subcommittee and I have beet 
informed that Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, chairman of the Labor-HEW 
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Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, will be calling hearings 
on the Senate version of this bill very shortly. 

By contacting Senator Hill or other members of this subcommittee and strongly 
urging them to increase the allotment base for section 2 funds from $71,171,000 
to $77 million you will be doing a great service to all Minnesotans, not just the 
handicapped. For the good accomplished in the rehabilitation of any individual 
extends far beyond his personal economic and sociological gains, but include 
his family, community, State, and Nation. 

Since the passage of Public Law 565 in 1954, Minnesota has made steady 
progress in returning disabled persons to employment and the citizens of the 
State have given ever-increasing support to the program. But if this progress 
is slowed or impeded by curtailment of available Federal funds I feel a great 
deal of harm will be done. Not only will we be restricted in serving all the 
clients who need immediate service, but I fear the rehabilitation program will 
lose the public support it has built up during these past few years—public 
support that we must have if Minnesota’s rehabilitation program is to achieve 
its ultimate goal of providing services to all the vocationally handicapped 
residents of the State. 

I realize that this is a very busy time for you, but I hope you will be able 
to contact Senator Hill and other members of the subcommittee and urge that 
they increase the allotment base for vocational rehabilitation. Other members 
of the committee are: Labor-HEW Subcommittee of Senate Appropriations 
Committee: Democrat, Dennis Chavez of New Mexico, Richard Russell of 
Georgia, Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, John Stennis of Mississippi, 
John O. Pastore of Rhode Island, Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, Alan Bible of 
Nevada, Robert Byrd of West Virginia, Carl Hayden of Arizona; Republican, 
Thomas H. Kuchel of California, Margaret Smith of Maine, Roman L. Hruska of 
Nebraska, Gordon Allott of Colorado, and Styles Bridges of New Hampshire. 

Thanks for your interest and action in behalf of vocational rehabilitation. 

Sincerely yours, 
AuGustT W. GEHRKE, 
Assistant Commissioner for Rehabilitation and Special Education. 


LETTER FrRoM SENATOR COOPER 


Senator Hitt. Senator Cooper has also written to me urging an 
increase in the allotment base for vocational rehabilitation to S77 
million. Senator Cooper's letter will also appear at this point in the 
record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
April 12, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-HEW Appropriations, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. B. F. Coffman, head, Kentucky Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation Services, has sent me a copy of his letter to you of April 6, urging that 
the allotment base for the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program be 
increased from $63 to $77 million. 

I share Mr. Coffman’s deep interest in this extremely worthwhile program 
and I urge your subcommittee to approve an allotment base which will permit 
all State vocational rehabilitation programs to move forward, which I under- 
stand can be accomplished by approval of the $77 million figure. 

Without question, vocational rehabilitation programs have more than justi- 
fied the expenditures involved, and I certainly hope that the Congress will 
approve an allotment base which will permit this program to operate effec- 
tively. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Senator Hit. Senator Clark of Pennsylvania has forwarded a 
letter to me which was addressed to him by Mr. William L. Batt, Jr., 
secretary of labor and industry for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, urging this committee to increase the appropriation for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, This correspondence will be included in the 
record, 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Warch 22, 1960. 
lion. JosEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CLARK: Thank you for your letter of March 18 transmitting 
the comments of Mr. William L. Batt, Jr., the secretary of labor and industry 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

lL want you to know that I appreciate your sending this informative state 
ment along to me. I will include Mr. Batt’s letter in the record of the hearings 
concerning the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, I am 

Very sincerely, 
(S) Lister HI, 
Chairman, 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
Harrisburg, March 8, 1960. 
Hon. JOSEPH CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Joe: It will be appreciated if you would contact Senator Lister Hill, 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor and Education, to have 
the Federal appropriation to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation increased to 
$54,700,000. The President has recommended an appropriation of S53 million 
for the fiscal year ending in June 1961. The President’s recommendation will 
not be sufficient to meet the matching appropriations of the States in keeping 
with the National Rehabilitation Act. According to the law, Congress is com- 
mitted to appropriate an adequate share of Federal funds, called the base allot- 
ment, to mateh the existing State appropriations. The President’s recom- 
mended appropriation will mean a loss of at least $900,000 to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation is organizing a Phil- 
adelphia committee to develop plans of early evaluation for rehabilitation serv- 
ices for every physically and mentally impaired hospital patient. On the Phil- 
adelphia committee will be representatives of every general hospital and re- 
habilitation center. This program will be seriously impaired with the loss of 
$900,000. The appropriation of $54,700,000 of Federal funds will provide an 
allotment to the States of $70 million of Federal funds. 

I sincerely trust you will assist Pennsylvania to establish the early evalua- 
tion for rehabilitation planning program in Philadelphia. Without any question 
it will be the outstanding rehabilitation effort in the entire country. I will be 
looking forward to hearing favorably from you. 

Sincerely, 
WirrtaM L. Bart, IJr., 
Secretary of Labor and Industry. 
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AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


STATEMENTS OF ADA BARNETT STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AND MRS. KATHERINE OETTINGER 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Senator Hitt. While we are speaking of children, we might hear 
from the American Parents Committee, Inc., Mrs. Ada Stough. 

Mrs. Sroucn. Thank you, Senator Hill. 

[am glad to be classed as one who loves children and can speak 
for them, because they cannot speak for themselves. 

As you know, we are here to ask you for more adequate appropria- 
tions for those programs that directly affect children. Specifically, 
we want to appeal to you to uphold the $4 million increase that the 
House voted for the crippled children’s program and also the slight 
increase they gave the Children’s Bureau for salaries and expenses. 

Senator Hint. You want those increases to remain ? 

Mrs. Sroucu. We want them to remain. 

Senator Hitt. You do not think this committee is going to cut 
those increases, do you ? 

Mrs. Stouen. I hope you will not. I know you would not. 

But in addition, I would like . add my voice to that of Mrs. 
Boggs, and also a little of what Dr. Jessup said. 


INCREASES FOR OTHER PROGRAMS 


In addition, I hope you will think very seriously about raising the 
maternal and child health programs and the child welfare programs 
some more. 

The House I think has done what it seemed to be able to do, and we 
would like the Senate to add its bit. 

Now, I think since you have been the patient and long suffering 
one, because you listened to so many people, I would not like to take 
up your time telling you a lot of things you alre: idy know. 

I would just like to just say we feel all these child programs need 
to be increased, they deserve increases tegrervae. first, the child popu- 
lation has increased so r: apidly, secondly, because hospital and other 
costs are continually increasing and there is just plain more need 
for adequate control of children. 

Senator Hit. The population is growing all the time. 

Mrs. Sroucu. The population of the children in the last 5 years 
has increased by 10 million. The crippled children, in 5 years, in 
that time had increased only $1 million until the House voted this. 

I will not go into these points about the increase in population and 
increase in cost. I do hope, however, my whole statement will ap- 
pear in the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. We will put your statement in full in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR SERVICES FOR CHILDREN BY ADA BARNETT 
STroucHu, EXecuTIveE Director, AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTER, INC. 


Senator Hill and members of the committee, the American Parents Commit- 
tee urges you to give special consideration to all the programs in the Health. 
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Kducation, and Welfare budget that deal directly with children. Specifically, 
we want you to support the $4 million increase voted by the House for the crip. 
pled children’s grant-in-aid program and the slight increase for salaries and ex. 
pelses for the Children’s Bureau. In addition, we hope you will vote some in- 
creases for the maternal and child health and the child welfare programs. Our 
reasons for making this request are three: 

First, because the child population is rising ; 

Second, because hospital and other costs are continually increasing; and 

Third, because there is need for more adequate services for these children, 

These are the same points Secretary Flemming has made on several oc¢a- 
sions, but the Secretary’s deed has not matched his word. The administration 
recommended increases for only $666,000 for each program. That amount is 
only a drop in the bucket when spread out over 50 States and two territories, 

We would like to put before you the facts we presented to the House to sup- 
port the need for a raise in the crippled children’s grant. Every point we have 
made on that program applies also to the maternal and child health and the 
child welfare programs. So, if 1 may repeat, We urge you first to support the 
increases voted by the House and, second, tu vote some increase for each of the 
other Children’s Bureau programs. 


INCRFASE IN POPULATION 


The child population of the country today is the highest in our history. There 
has been an increase of over 10 million children in the last 5 years.* Yet in 
that time the Federal share of the crippled children’s program has been increased 
by only $1 million. 

The S5Sth Congress recognized the need for increasing services to children and 
took action to raise the authorized ceilings on all of them. If the Senate confirms 
the action of the House, the crippled children’s program will receive its present 
fully authorized appropriation in fiscal year 1961. However, if the Senate does 
not improve on the slight increases voted by the House in the other two grants, 
tiscal year 1961 will find the maternal and child health program more than $24 
million short of its authorization and the child welfare program more than $38 
million short of what the S5th Congress believed it should have. 


INCREASE IN COSTS 


About 40 percent of the expenditures under the crippled children’s program 
goes for hospitalization. In the last 5 years, hospital costs per patient will have 
risen from approximately $24 a day to $30 a day—or an increase of almost 26 
percent. The costs of doctors, orthopedic devices, drugs, and other necessities 
have increased in about the same proportion. 


NEED FOR MORE ADEQUATE SERVICES 


Attached to this testimony is a summary of the information received from the 
crippled children’s directors of 41 States. A glance at it will reveal that amaz- 
ing work is being done to restore health and mobility to handicapped children, 
but that the program isn’t beginning to meet the need. The one theme that 
seemed to run through all the letters received was that parents today seem able to 
take care of the minor defects of their children, but are unable to meet the total 
costs of chronic and congenital cases which are expensive and long lasting. As 
an example, 30,000 to 40,000 children are born each year with congenital heart 


defects. Before the development of open heart surgery, a large percentage of 
them died. Now they can be saved. Less than half the States, however, are 
equipped and staffed to provide this needed surgery. The regional surgical 


services which are available were developed under the crippled children’s pro- 
gram. 

As hospital and medical prices mount higher and higher, State programs must 
hear more and more of the expense if a child is to live or be returned to normal 
living. 

You will see in reading this summary that the increase in child population 
has brought a proportionately larger number of children who need help. In 
some States the number of cases has increased 50 percent in the past year. 
Many States limit their services to only a few categories of crippling conditions, 

1955 civilian population under 21, 62,834,000. Source. Joint Financial Report_Form 


ey 1960 estimated civilian population under 21, 72,800,000 (estimated). U.S. Census 
sureau, February 1960. 
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and often nothing is done for children who have epilepsy, speech and hearing 
defects, cleft palate, cystic fibrosis, and other conditions. 

Several States reported an unusual drain on their State budgets for braces 
and treatment of polio victims brought about by the discontinuance of funds from 
the organization formerly known as the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO BRING CHILDREN BENEFIT OF RESEARCH 


This is one point (not mentioned by any spokesman for the administration) 
we believe needs emphasizing. This research has developed extremely effective 
drugs for control of epilepsy, miraculous techniques of open heart surgery, and 
functional artificial hands for children. None of these accomplishments can 
mean much, however, unless they can be brought to the children who need them. 

As an illustration of this last point, I would like to show you this artificial 
hand. The development of this hand for children has been financed with part 
of the increase this committee voted in 1955. Work on it has been going on for 
the past 4 years through the cooperative efforts of the Children’s Bureau and 
the Children’s Prosthetic Committee of the National Academy of Science. The 
Veterans’ Administration had long ago made possible the production of such a 
hand for adults but there was no functional cosmetic artificial hand for children. 
There were many technical and engineering problems involved in adjusting and 
reducing the mechanics of the adult hand to a child’s size. In order to accom- 
plish this, the Children’s Bureau made a special project grant to the Michigan 
Crippled Children’s Commission which contracted with engineering companies 
for the production of the hand. This right hand which I have here to show 
you is the smallest child’s size for ages about 5 to & It is now being tested 
in 12 of the largest child’s amputee centers. It is already clear that this is a 
highly efficient hand. Very soon the company (as a part of its original contract) 
will deliver 50 hands. After that the hand may be purchased by organizations 
or individuals, including the State crippled children’s agencies. A left hand is 
now also in the process of production and will be available for testing soon. 
It is now planned to get into production a child’s hand in larger sizes including 
one for teenage boys and girls. 

Now that we have spent money for the research and development of this hand, 
we want it used by children who need it. This may mean in some cases helping 
the parent to buy it, and, what is perhaps more important, making available the 
training needed to help the child to learn to use it. 

Research has also opened up new techniques and new horizons in the field of 
maternal and child health and child welfare. 

We hope your committee will take all of these needs into account. We hope you 
will uphold the House in its appropriation for crippled children. But, we hope 
you will do more than that. We hope you will also vote some increase for 
maternal and child health and child welfare. 

Every child snatched from death by open heart surgery, rehabilitated from 
epilepsy, or polio, or saved from neglect, becomes an economic asset instead of 
a social liability to his community and Nation. Each dollar spent for a child 
today, will bring a large return to the Nation’s budget of the future. 


SUMMARY OF NEEDS IN THE FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAM FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


(Compiled by the American Parents Committee, Inc., 182 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C.) 


At the end of October 1959, the American Parents Committee sent a letter to 
each of the State directors of the crippled children’s program to ask them a num- 
ber of questions, such as: Is the demand for service for crippled children increas- 
ing or decreasing? How long does an applicant have to wait on the clinic’s list 
before they can get service? Are your funds adequate? In what fields are the 
leeds most acute? 

Each of the 41 States responding (except California, Indiana, Kansas, and 
Utah) stated that their funds for crippled children’s services were inadequate 
to meet the demand. However, those States do not help all crippled children. 
Certain categories are excluded in each of these States. 
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Everywhere there seems to be the problem of maintaining the stability of the 
program in the face of increasing costs of service. There has been a large in- 
crease in the child population, with a proportionately larger number of crippled 
children in need of services. There seems to be fewer minor defects and many 
more serious chronic or congenital cases coming to the clinics. The latter are 
more expensive and long lasting. Congenital heart conditions, epilepsy, diabetes, 
and speech and hearing defects, are some of the categories of service for which 
the States report insufficient funds. 

The States were asked if they thought increased demands could be traced to 
an increasing dependence of the population on help from the Government. Not 
one answered in the affirmative. One State summed up the situation in this 
way: “The increasing costs of medical care have caused people in the middle 
income group to apply for partial assistance because they are no longer able to 
meet all of the cost of care.” 

On the following pages are brief summaries of the needs of the various States 
as reported in answers to the recent inquiries from the American Parents 
Committee. 

{Jabama.—Because of shortage of funds, only emergency and critical amputee 
and congenital heart cases can be taken. Cost of appliances and hospital sery- 
ices have increased more than appropriations. 

ilaska.—Available funds are inadequate. Congenital heart cases are increas- 
ing and the children must be sent to the regional heart center in San Francisco, 
Transportation is a big expense. Complications of upper respiratory disease is 
a major problem with perhaps as many as 2,000 children who need mastoidec- 
tomies. Because of the low economic situation among the natives, a large per- 
centage must depend on the crippled children’s program if their condition is to 
be remedied. 

California.—State appropriations are exceptionally adequate. Counties must 
assess a tenth of a mill of assessed valuation for this purpose, and the State 
responds with an open end appropriation. The Federal appropriation of $400,000 
is only a small part of the more than $6 million budget spent by California for 
diagnosis and treatment. However, service is limited to certain categorical 
handicapping conditions. 

Dr. Charles R. Gardipee notes in his response “I would like to see an inerease 
in the Federal appropriation because I have indications from the other States, 
principally through the experience we gathered from our operating the regional 
congenital heart program, that the Federal money is the major source of funds in 
many State crippled children services program and that any increase in this 
money will definitely be of benefit to increase their level of the program.” 

Colorado.—Number of children served increased 50 percent in last 5 years. 
At present there is a waiting list of children for whom service must be deferred. 
Particularly, “need for more generous provision for artificial limbs and other 
appliances, and an acute need for enough money to be able to give comprehensive 
care to very seriously injured children over a long period and to carry them 
toward physical rehabilitation.” 

Delaware.—Services are greatly increased through facilities of the A. T. du 
Pont Institute, but present funds are inadequate to meet the demands of the 
program. More demand for service to severely handicapped children. Waiting 
lists of children awaiting speech diagnostic work and speech therapy. Need 
funds to cover hospitalization and neurosurgical cases and for diagnostic work 
in evstie fibrosis, nephrosis, and other conditions which require long-term care. 

Florida.—Last 2 years have brought many more children who need services 
but no inerease in funds. Can do very little in speech and hearing, epilepsy. 
cystic fibrosis, and certain other fields. “In our program, the ratio of Federal 
funds to State funds is about 1 to 6. On the other hand, certain programs relat: 
ing to vocational rehabilitation and welfare enjoy nearly a 1-to-1 ratio. It is 
difficult for us to understand these wide differences in, Federal support. Health 
programs serving children seem to receive less and less attention while programs 
for adults are rapidly expanding.” 

Georgia.—Acute need of funds for cardiac surgery work and epilepsy, and 
services for children with severe personality disorders. Have no services for 
eystic fibrosis, diabetic children, and need for more money for home beds for 
rhenmatie heart patients. 

Haieaii.—Operating in the red and still not meeting demands. Have no serv 
ices for children with speech and hearing defects, very little in epilepsy. De 
mands for congential heat surgery have greatly increased. 
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Idaho,—Hearing and speech defects receive bo attention, due to lack of funds 
and personnel. ‘There are waiting lists for congenital heart surgery because 
there are no funds. 

Jilinois.—Patients with polio, formerly cared for by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, have put an unexpected strain on the crippled children’s 
budget. Federal funds play a significantly smaller role in this large program 
than do funds from the State. On the whole there are no acute unmet needs. 

Indiana.—The needs of the crippled children in this State are being met with 
current available funds, according to Frank M. Hall, acting director, and he sees 
no need for an increase in the Federal appropriation. 

lowa.—Greatest current need and backlog of cases are children with congenital 
heart disease, children suspected of mental and development retardation, and 
continuing need of a penicillin program for the prevention of rheumatic fever. 
Increased Federal appropriation of 20 to 25 percent would make a considerable 
difference in service Lowa is able to offer. 

Kansas.—Current needs are being met. No children on waiting list. 

Louisiana.—<Acute need for service for conditions not now eligible. Nothing 
being done for children with epilepsy, mental retardation, hearing, visual, and 
speech handicaps. 

Vaine.—Demands have increased considerably over past 5 years. Birth rate 
has increased from 23.2 in 1950 to 24.5 in 1958.) Applicant waits for 2 or 35 months 
to get a clinie appointment. Acute needs are for more clinics and for more 
surgery for congenital heart conditions. 

Varyland.—The main diagnostic and treatment services are being met but 
there is a lag in followup rehabilitation services in the local communities. 

Vassachusetts.—As of October 30, 837.000 was needed for remainder of fiscal 
year or State would be forced to discontinue hospital care for all programs ex- 
cept congenital heart cases, and would discontinue service in epilepsy and pay- 
ments for artificial limbs. Massachusetts (like other States) is suffering from 
the discontinuance of funds from the National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis. 
About 300 are on waiting list and they must wait from 1 to 5 months. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 to 3,000 children would be eligible for crippled children’s services 
if funds and personnel were available. Urgent needs are for funds for ortho- 
pedically handicapped, for artificial limbs, and for epilepsy. 

Vinnesota.—Needs additional funds for heart surgery, orthodontia for cleft 
palate Cases, diagnosis and treatment in hearing and speech. 

WississippiimNeeds more personnel. Waiting lists in cardiac cases. Nothing 
done in hearing and speech or sight defects, because there are no funds. 

Vixssouri.A budget twice the size would be necessary to meet the current need. 
Waiting list of 200 children. Those needing elective surgery must wait a year 
or more. Acute needs are in plastic surgery, epilepsy, cerebral palsy. 

Verada.— Program growing as fast as it can with present available funds. An 
increase in Federal funds would be an incentive for more State funds and there- 
fore make possible more services to crippled children of the State. 

Ver lfampshire.—More State funds are needed, not sure about need for in 
creased Federal funds, Needs lie in lack of personnel, and services in the field 
of hearing and speech services, controlled observation of children with seizures, 
and better rehabilitation services for handicapped children. 

Ver Jersey.—Need funds for some demonstrations and pilot projects. In 
creased: services are needed for children with speech and hearing defects, con 
genital cardiae conditions, gastrointestinal conditions, and urinary 


“ek & 


defects. 
the increased cost of hospitalization and services have reached a point by 
Which many families must request services on the part of the crippled children 
program, if they are to receive care.” there is an increased dependence 
of the population on governmental resources. TI do not believe this is by choice, 
mit by necessity as a result of the increased cost of medical care.” 

Vow Merico—No services in several categories of crippling conditions; short- 

age of funds are felt in field of cardiac surgery. Withdrawal of help from Na 
onal Foundation of Infantile Paralysis is being felt. 
_ North Carolina—Cannot give even limited services to children with epilepsy 
wecause of lack of funds. Need more mouey just to maintain present level be- 
tase of increased hospital costs. Greater demands have risen for help in rheu 
witic heart cases, for speech and hearing defects, and for heart surgery. Some- 
mes waiting list reaches 300. 

Ohio—Need funds for increased personnel, and to expand services to meet 
‘ippling conditions not now eligible. No services now in orthodontia for cleft 
palate, epilepsy, cystic fibrosis, and several others. 
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Oklahoma.—Greatest needs are conditions of epilepsy, speech and hearing de- 
fects, brain disfunctious, and ophthalmology, which are not cared for because of 
lack of funds. Demands have greatly increased due to increased birth rate, de- 
creased infant morality rate, aud high incidence of highway and other accidents, 

Oregon.——Vind need for increased funds to meet the needs of children with 
multiple handicaps. These children present “so many new problems—which 
demand persounel trained in paramedical specialties to provide well-rounded 
treatment. The demands on the crippled children’s program have decreased in 
total numbers; however, it has increased in patients requiring extensive hos- 
pital and prolonged rehabilitation treatment. This can be attributed to the fact 
that the Oregon program is no longer primarily an orthopedic program but is 
interested in handicapping conditions in children.” 

South Carolina.—Additional funds are needed. Demands have increased 
steadily and progressively without a corresponding increase in funds. Need is 
particularly acute for children who need artificial limbs (sometimes children 
lust be titced with pylons instead of artificial limbs), more adequate service to 
children with severe burns, cleft lip and palate, more funds to meet diagnostic 
and therapeutic procedures necessary in cases of epilepsy. 

South Dakota.—Many categories are not included because of lack of funds. 
There is no service for chiidren with epilepsy and rheumatic fever. Would 
need 20 percent more tunds to do the job that needs to be Gone, 

Jennessee.—The cause given service increased from 4,200 in 1954 to 7,3000 in 
1958. There is need for more funds particularly for children suffering from 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and rehabilitation for children who have suifered polio. 
Severe burns, cleft palate are also high on the list of cases which must be 
treated. 

Tcvas.—Acute need for funds to hospitalize patients suffering from chronic 
crippling conditions—for braces, appliances, and prosthesis. 

Vermont.—The only service given in this State is service to orthopedically 
handicapped children. Needs are acute in other fields such as epilepsy, speech 
and hearing defects, and metabolic disorders. 

Virginia.—Uas requested an additional $270,932 from the State. Needs it 
badly to meet increased costs, and to broaden program to include, especially, 
some services for speech and hearing defects. 

Washington.—Greatest need is for services to children with congenital heart 
disease; approximately $300,000 would be needed to meet present demands. 

West Virginia.—Present program inadequate because of lack of funds 
“Clinies are understaffed ; need more nurses, more cardiac clinics, more seizure 
clinics, more physical therapy treatment centers. New programs of services 
should be provided for children with rheumatic heart disease, children with 
hearing defects, and children with speech defects.” 

Wisconsin.—Need increased appropriation for service to children with neu- 
rological disorders. There are waiting lists for services in all areas. Postpolio 
patients demand more expenditures now that the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis has discontinued help to local chapters. 

Wyoming.—There are public health nurses in less than half the counties, so 
there is great need for more nurses. Demands on the State crippled children’s 
program have increased. The conditions for which increased funds are most 
needed are congenital heart defects and handicapping speech and hearing 
defects. 

Utah.—Needs are for well-trained staff. No need for increase in Federal 
funds. Demands have increased in children requiring cardiae surgery, emo 
tionally disturbed and mentally retarded. Greatest need is for congenital heart 
surgery. 

ADDENDA (FEBRUARY 1960) 


Connecticut.—Fifty-nine emergency congital heart cases now in need of sur- 
gery. The State’s share of the Federal supplemental (voted 1959) will provide 
open-heart surgery for only 15 to 20 of them. 

“We are having to remove children we had planned to help on a high priority 
list because higher priorities came up as emergencies.” Inadequate service t0 
100 child amputees. Only one clinic in the State for children with epilepsy, 
and only one for children with hearing loss. More are needed. The 59 percent 
of Connecticut children now living in urban areas have few services for ortho 
pedic and paralytic conditions because there has not been money to extend this 
work into the major cities. 
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North Dakota.—Children with epilepsy, those with hearing loss, and children 
severely burned and requiring long-term medical care are not being cared for. 
Demands and costs huve increased in past 5 years but appropriations have not 
kept pace. 

MAKING RESEARCH FINDINGS AVAILABLE 


Mrs. Sroucu. There is one other point that I would like to dwell on 
a little bit, Senator. 

Senator Hinz. All right. 

Mrs. Sroucu. I think there is no person in the history of this Con- 
gress or any Congress preceding it who has done as much for research 
as you have for medical research, and we all know that. 

1 think one point that 1 would like to bring out as far as children is 
concerned is this: We need money to make available to those children 
the products of research. This goes all the way along the line to the 
drugs they developed out of NIH for epilepsy, the kind of work they 
are doing on cystic fibrosis, the new techniques they have, all kinds 
of open-heart surgery, and all kinds of treatment for children. No 
matter how much knowledge we have if it does not get down to that 
kid that needs it, then it is not going to do much good. 

As an illustration, Senator, 1 thought you would like to see, and I 
brought with me and have before me what resulted from a little tiny 
part of that $5 million increase for crippled children that you voted 
back in 1955. You may remember that hearing when Drs. Strong 
and Melper said: 

You got to see this hand that they think they may have developed for children. 

Senator Hitz. Yes, I recall that. 


ARTIFICIAL HAND 


Mrs. Stroucu. I have brought to show you the little artificial hand 
that has taken the 5 years to develop. Remember that we had artifi- 
cial limbs for adults that were developed by the VA during the war, 
but to take all of the complex engineering to change that adult hand 
toa hand for children took considerable research and took consider- 
able time. I believe it cost something like $300,000 just to develop 
this hand. 

Would you like me to come up and show you what this can do? 

Senator Hitz. Yes. I would like to see it. I certainly would. 
What is the substance of that hand. 

Mrs. Srouen. I will let you feel it. Let me show you. This is the 
first one of 12. There are 12 being tried. Let me show you what it 
can do. 

Senator Hii. It certainly looks almost like a natural hand. 

Mrs. Sroucu. The left hand will be available very soon. [Demon- 
stration of picking up a box. | 

Senator Hitz. Oh, goodness. I see. 

Mrs. Srovucu. The child can write. [Demonstration of picking 
up a pencil. ] . 

You see this has to be put on the child with a shoulder strap so 
that it is manipulated by the muscles from the shoulder. So you 
see the problem is not only to make these available to children who 
are in need of artificial hands, but to make the training available 
to them to be taught how to use it and all of those complicated 
things. 
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TRAINING CHILD TO USE HAND 


Senator Hiri. You speak about training. How much training 
would it take for the average ehild ? ()f course, | realize some ehil- 
dren would be more adept at learning than others. 

Mrs. Sroven. IT wish I knew. Ido not know. 

Mrs, Oettinger, do you know ‘ 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I am going out to Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
that hand is being tested, and next week when I come back I will tell 
the Senator. 

Senator Hinn, Will you advise us’ I will tell vou what you do: 
Prepare for us a little written statement. Would you mind doing 
that / 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. 1 will be h: appy to, 

Senator Hitt. We will put it in the record. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Splendid. It will be eH observation. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1283.) 


COST OF ARTIFICIAL HAND 


Mrs. Sroven. There are only 12 of those being tested. After 
that there will be 50 produced as a part of the original contract, 
and then they will be available for purchase, and I am told they 
will cost around $200, Some parents can afford these for their chil- 
dren and some parents cannot. This is all where the whole crippled 
children’s programs come in. 

Senator Hitt. What material is that hand made of ? 

Mrs. Sroven. Ido not know. Did you see it? Feel if. 

Senator Hitn. It feels like soft rubber. It is very soft. 

Mrs. Sroveu. This is for the child 4 to 6 and one for high school 
age children. In other words, now that they are tooled up to pro- 
duce them, they can produce them fairly rapidly. 

I brought this as an illustration for what one little bit of the 
money you appropriated in 1955 for research has eventuated in and 
what it ean do for children, 

I think the same thing can be said of all the kinds of research 
we may be financing today. We need money in all these programs 
to make it available to the children the products of that research. 

Senator tee: We have increased our knowledge so much. Now 
we must press forward and take advantage of that. Is that not 
right ? 

Mrs. Sroven. That is right. You know T do not have to tell you 
what dividends such investments pay because they are just obvious 
that they do. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hin. That is a most impressive demonstration. It is, 
indeed, most impressive. 

Mrs. Sroven. Thank you very much. I think that ends my test- 
mony. I had a lot more points. The thing I did not mention was 
that attached to the statement. 

Senator Hii. What was that? 
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LETTERS FROM STATES 


Mrs. SrouGH. Senator, what was attached to the statement is the 
essence of the summary of the letters we received from practically 
all of the 50 States from the crippled children’s directors as to what 
their needs were in a crippled children’s program. This was sub- 
mitted to the House as part of the evidence for the $4 million increase. 
[ am sure if we had the time and staff we could present you with just 
as full testimony and just as convincing testimony of the other two 
programs for children’s services, but we did not do it. But the needs 
are there. 

Senator Hitt. You certainly made a most impressive and very en- 
lightening and fine presentation. 

Mrs. StouGH. You are always a good audience. 

Senator Hitt. We deeply appreciate it. We sure do. We deeply 
appreciate it. 

While we are speaking of our children, what about the Council of 
Exceptional Children, Lexington School for the Deaf, Mr. Leo E. 
Connor. Is he with us? 


There are no other witnesses here on children now, are there? I 
think not. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU GRANTS 


Senator Allott, a member of this committee, has received a letter 
from Dr. Roy L. Cleere, director of public health for the State of 
Colorado, urging that the full amount authorized be appropriated for 
the Children’s Bureau grant program. Dr. Cleere’s letter will be 
included at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


Denver, March 14, 1960. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: Colorado is vitally concerned that appropriations be 
made in the fullest amounts authorized by law for grants to the States for 
maternal and child health services and crippled children’s services, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

A rate of population growth much in excess of the national. 

The need for more services for mentally retarded children, particularly in 
evaluation and guidance. Recent State appropriations for training of trainable 
children in the schools sharpen the need for evaluation. Present programs now 
have waiting lists and must be expanded. Available funds are committed to a 
few existing programs, leaving none to help set up needed services now being 
requested by other communities. 

The need for expanding the active programs in hearing and vision conservation. 

The need for medical and nursing services to improve antenatal and early in- 
fant care, with special emphasis on the prevention of physical handicaps and on 
solving early emotional problems in the home setting. 

The need to provide diagnosis and treatment of congenital heart disease. 

The need for early and intensive use of rehabilitation services for children 


Severely handicapped by accident or disease, such as broken backs or extensive 
polio, 


Sincerely, 
Roy L. CLeEere, M.D., M.P.H., 
Director of Public Health. 


54568 O—60——-75 
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STATEMENT OF AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Senator Hinn. Dr. Herman Hilleboe, commissioner of health for 
the State of New York, has forwarded a statement by Dr. Paul Harper 
of the American Public Health Association on appropriations for 
the Children’s Bureau. Dr. Hilleboe’s letter and Dr. Harper’s state- 
ment will appear in the record at this point. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow:) 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 26, 1960. 
Senator LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: I am enclosing a statement from the maternal and child 
health section of the APHA on grants to States to support both crippled children’s 
services and maternal and child health services. 

As chairman of the Public Policy and Legislation Committee of the APHA, I 
would be very pleased to have you give this statement your careful consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN E. HILLEBOER, M.D., 
Commissioner of Health, State Department of Health, Albany, N.Y. 


STATEMENT BY PatL HARPER, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH SECTION OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICE, MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH SERVICES 


The American Public Health Association recommends that the appropriations 
for grants to the States to support both crippled children’s services and mater- 
nal and child health services (under title V of the Social Security Act) be 
raised to the ceilings of $20 million and 821.5 million, respectively. 

Increased funds for crippled children are needed because of (1) the increased 
number of handicapped children, (2) the increased cost of medical services, 
and (3) the rapid development of medical knowledge, which makes it possible 
to give more help to children with crippling conditions. The increased nun- 
ber of handicapped children is due both to the continued high birth rate and 
also to the fact that the new drugs save more children. The costs of medical 
care have increased faster than other costs; in part, because of the expense 
of new methods such as open heart surgery which is very costly but which 
renders normal those children whose heart defects can be repaired. It is perti- 
nent that Congress voted a $1,500,000 supplemental appropriation for such 
cardiac cases for fiscal 1959 and 1960; the increase of $660,000 recommended 
for fiscal 1961 by the administration is not sufficient to make up the amount 
that will be lost by the termination of the supplemental appropriation. Unless 
the Senate concurs with the well-justified increase voted by the House, Federal 
funds available to the States for crippled children’s services will be decreased 
in 1961. 

Increased funds for maternal and child health services are recommended 
because of continued increase in the population of young mothers and babies 
and because of a disturbing rise in infant mortality rates. The rise in the 
population of young mothers and infants is due both to earlier age of marriage 
and to continued high birth rates. The rise in infant mortality has occurred 
after three to four decades of steadily falling rates; the causes are uncertain 
but are probably associated with a movement of low income rural families to 
urban areas and to a general overcrowding and deterioriation of prenatal an( 
child health services. More funds are urgently needed to extend and improve 
these services and to study the causes of the rising infant mortality. Addi 
tional support is also important to aid the States in further development of 
clinical services for mentally retarded children. 
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SUPPORT FOR CHILDREN’S BUREAU GRANTS 


Senator Hm. Dr. Martha M. Eliot, former Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, and now professor of maternal and child health at Harvard 
University, has written to both Senator Hayden and to me urging 
support of additional funds for the Children’s Bureau grants. Dr. 
Eliot’s letters will be included at this point in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. LISTER HILL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: You may remember that about 3 weeks ago I telephoned 
you, expressing my hope that the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations would 
see its way clear to increasing the amount for grants-in-aid to States for ma- 
ternal and child health under title V, part 1, of the Social Security Act to at least 
$20 million. I am, of course, aware that the House committee has increased the 
amount for crippled children to $20 million, which is the full amount for that 
program. 

It seems to me that it would be harmful to the combined programs if the 
maternal and child health program is allowed to drag behind the crippled chil- 
dren’s program because the stimulus of Federal grants is less than that for 
medical care of crippled children. As you well know, the maternal and child 
health services in the States provide the public health nurses and many other 
of the preventive measures not only for children who attend the regular child 
health conferences but also for the crippled children who are given care under 
part 2 of title V. 

In our conversation you urged me to get in touch with other members of your 
subcommittee. I have done so, and I have also alerted the American Public 
Health Association and the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers 
that the members of your subcommittee should be made aware of the need to in- 
crease maternal and child health as well as crippled children’s funds. I hope 
that at least some of the members of your subcommittee will be in support of this 
action. 

I have just heard from Senator Saltonstall, who says that he will certainly 
give consideration to my proposal when it reaches the full committee. I do hope 
that this can be accomplished 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
MarTHA M. Ettot, M.D., 
Professor of Maternal and Child Health. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
ScHooL oF PuBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., April 15, 1960. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HAYDEN: I know that the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare will be consider- 
ing the appropriations for the fiscal year 1961-62 in the very near future. I am 
most happy that the House Appropriations Committee has approved appropria- 
tion to the Children’s Bureau of the full amount for grants-in-aid to States for 
medical care of crippled children under part 2 of title V of the Social Security 
Act. This increase will enable the States to care for many more children than 
last year. I am confident that the Senate Committee on Appropriations will 
accept the House recommendation on this matter. 

I am writing now, however, to ask whether you will not take whatever steps 
you can to assure the appropriation of the full amount of the grants-in-aid to 
States for maternal and child health services under part 1 of title V of the 
Social Security Act. In this program the State health departments undertake 
primarily preventive work to maintain the health of mothers and children. The 
program consists of medical and public health nursing services for infants, 
Preschool, and school-age children and for prenatal care. It also includes health 
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services for mentally retarded children and provides for the preparation of 
personnel in a variety of ways to work in the maternal and child health field. 
The crippled children’s services in the majority of States are also in the State 
health department. They must depend upon the availability of public health 
nurses and child health clinics provided under the maternal and child heaith 
program for all preventive services. To increase the crippled children’s grants 
without increasing the maternal and child health grants would mean that the 
pace of development of preventive work might not keep up with that of medical 
care for crippled children. This, in my opinion, would be a very great pity since 
our aim certainly is to emphasize the prevention of handicapping and crippling 
conditions which result from complications of pregnancy, from infectious dis- 
eases in childhood, or from accidents 
I hope that you will take the initiative in the Senate to assure appropriation to | 
the Children’s Bureau of the full amount authorized for the grants to the States 
for maternal and child health services, namely $21,500,000, instead of $18,167,000, , 
as approved by the House. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, , 
MARTHA M. Exiot, M.D., 
Professor of Maternal and Child Health, _ 


1 
! 
SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 1 

Senator Hiri. Dr. W. J. Rein, Louisiana State health officer, has 7 
written to me urging that this committee approve the full amount | i 
authorized_under the enabling act for services for crippled children. |, 
Dr. Rein’s letter will be included at this point in the record. . 7 

(The letter referred to follows :) ' 

LOUISIANA STATE Boarp OF HEALTH, : 

New Orleans, March 17, 1960. ; 

Hon. Lister HILt, ; 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, , 

Senate Appropriations Committee, = 
Washington, D.C. j 

Dear SenatToR HiLi: The crippled children program of the Louisiana State | y 
Board of Health, while doing a good job in providing care for children with a D 
number of handicapping conditions, is nevertheless lacking its total obligations n 
relative to these types of services. This is also true in most other States accord- $ 
ing to published reports. ti 

Due to restrictions necessitated by fund limitations, we have been forced 
to provide treatment for eligible children only for a limited time and for a 0] 
limited number of conditions. These conditions are specifically orthopedic han- tl 
dicaps, certain heart conditions, some types of plastic surgery cases, cerebral 
palsy and the like, and the treatment may be provided only between the ages 
of zero and 21 years. Instead of providing treatment as at present, we should 
readjust our aims and attempt to provide treatment and care for eligible chil- 
dren, not conditions. For example, due to economic limitations we must dis- 
continue treatments when a certain age is reached regardless of results which 
have been obtained; or treatment for certain concurrent conditions cannot be 
provided because the condition may not be one of those included for treatment 
under the program. In addition, physical or vocational rehabilitation treat- 
ments, speech and hearing therapy, etc., frequently so vitally needed, often cant- 
not be provided because funds have not been available beyond the initial needs 
of medical, hospitalization, and surgical services. 

With these facts in mind, we earnestly request that you and the members of I 
your subcommittee give favorable consideration to the appropriation of the full Ww 
amount allowable under the law for the provision of services to crippled children. A 
The additional amounts will help in alleviating the existing problems to some 
extent. Your kind consideration and efforts, therefore, in obtaining and pass oh 


ing such a bill will be very beneficial to the children in need of the services and 
will be most appreciated by those of us administering these programs. 
Yours very truly, no 
W. J. Rern, M.D., 
State Health Officer. 
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NAVAJO RESERVATION SANITATION PROJECTS 


Senator Hitt. Senator Chavez, a member and former chairman of 
this subcommittee, has received a letter from Mr. Paul Jones, chairman 
of the Navajo Tribal Council, Window Rock, Ariz., urging an in- 
crease in the appropriation for the construction of sanitation projects 
on the Navajo Reservation. Mr. Jones’ letter will be included at this 
point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

THE NAVAJO TRIBE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Window Rock, Ariz., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My DeaR SENATOR CHAVEZ: On behalf of the Navajo Tribe, I wish to express 
my gratitude to you for your successful efforts in securing the passage of Public 
Law 86-121. 

Public Health Service statistics continue to show that the death rate on the 
Navajo Reservation from dysentery and gastroenteric disease is 15 times higher 
than the general U.S. population. A major factor responsible for the excessively 
high enteric disease rate on the reservation is the small amount of poor quality 
water which the average Navajo uses in his daily life. The Navajo people are 
becoming increasingly aware that better health can be achieved through im- 
proved sanitation around the home but the people are also aware that such 
improvements are expensive and beyond their financial resources. 

I understand that the President’s budget request for fiscal year 1961 has 
included $330,000 in Federal funds to assist in the construction of three sanita- 
tion projects on the Navajo Reservation. The Navajo Tribe is anxious to 
participate in this program and is willing to budget funds to assist in the 
construction of these three projects and to maintain and operate the system 
after completion. 

The engineering section of the Division of Indian Health Window Rock Sub- 
area Office has advised me that the plans and reports for the first three projects 
have been completed and that construction can start soon after Federal funds 
become available. 

The magnitude of the environmental sanitation needs on the reservation 
would seem to require considerable increases in appropriations if the Navajo 
people are to enjoy the same environmental conditions prevalent among the 
non-Indian population within a reasonable period of time. Whereas the 
$330,000 for the first year would be a big help, we firmly believe that appropria- 
tions twice this amount could effectively be used during fiscal year 1961. 

We would appreciate any additional assistance that you can give us in 
obtaining increased appropriations for fiscal year 1961 under Public Law 86-121, 
the Indian Sanitation Facilities Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL JONES, 
Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council. 


OYSTER INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 
STATEMENT OF DAVID H. WALLACE, DIRECTOR 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We come now to the appropriations for the milk, 
shellfish, and food program of PHS and grants for waste treatment 
works construction. What about the Oyster Institute of North 
America ? 

_Mr. David H. Wallace. Mr. Wallace, you come around here, please, 
sir. 

Mr. Wallace, we are glad to have you here, sir. We will be glad 
how to have you proceed in your own way, sir. 
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Mr. Watvace. If you will, Senator, I would like to submit my 
statement for the record and make just a few remarks. 

Senator Hitx. All right. We will be glad to have you do that, 
We will have your statement appear in full in the record. 


Mr. Wauiace. Thank you, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Davin H. WatLvace, Drrector, OystTER INSTITUTE OF NorTH 
AMERICA 


My name is David H. Wallace. I am the director and secretary-treasurer 
of the Oyster Institute of North America with offices at 6 Mayo Avenue, Bay 
Ridge, Annapolis, Md. The organization is a trade association of approxi- 
mately 225 shellfish growers and dealers from all coastal sections of the United 
States. Affiliated with us also are six local or regional associations, who rep- 
resent an additional 500 growers and packers. Approximately 90 percent of 
the oysters and hard clams harvested in the United States are produced by 
our members. 

I am submitting this statement to your committee to request support for 
certain items in the Public Health Service budget, including research funds 
for the milk, shellfish, and food program and additional aid for the construe- 
tion grants program. 


SHELLFISH RESEARCH 


For the past 2 years we have appealed to Congress for financial support 
for the unit, which administers the cooperative shellfish sanitation program 
for the Service. We were gratified indeed at the action of the joint conference 
committee last year in directing the Service to allocate additional funds to the 
milk and shellfish work. Insofar as we can determine, the serious deficiencies 
in administration of the shellfish sanitation surveillance within the PHS regions 
has already been, or is in the process of being, corrected even though addi- 
tional money was transferred only recently. This budgetary adjustment has 
reduced our concern for the program, and we wish to express our appreciation 
to your committee and to the department for their support and action. 

Unfortunately, the transfer of funds has only been partially accomplished. 
While administrative needs have been largely solved, no further funds have 
been made available for research in shellfish as far as we can determine. It 
is obvious that an equitable sanitation program cannot be administered soundly, 
unless scientific facts are available as a foundation for its administration. Lim- 
ited research is being carried out by PHS scientists on sanitary significance 
of certain micro-organisms, development of methods for examination of sea 
water and shellfish, simple tests to determine rate of deterioration of raw 
oysters, and assay methods for paralytic shellfish poison. 

These are essential problems which need expansion and additional financial 
support. But alone these studies are not sufficient. Before positive steps can 
be taken to control paralytic shellfish poison, studies are necessary on the 
ecology of the organism suspected of producing it, methods to detect its pres 
ence in marine waters and bottom sediments, and sufficient monitoring to pre 
dict or forecast its occurrence. Within the past 2 years this poison has been 
found in both Washington State and Maine. Other areas must be studied; 
such as Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Oregon, and pos 
sibly northern California. 

In the past shellfish sanitation research has been confined almost exclusively 
to sewage contamination. For modern utilization of our marine waters we 
must broaden the studies to include the source and effect on shellfish of chem- 
ical and radioactive contaminants in growing areas. We have already suffered 
damage from adverse publicity which magnified the dangers of marine oil and 
radioactive contamination of shellfish all out of proportion to the findings of the 
scientists. This points up the need for more thorough and complete research 
along these lines. We urge that sufficient funds be made available to make 
these studies possible. It is our estimate that $125,000 would be sufficient to 
make a beginning on these projects. 


— —_— 
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CONSTRUCTION GRANTS PROGRAM 


Another program of continuing interest to the shellfish industry is the in- 
centive grants program for sewage treatment works construction. New waste 
treatment facilities constructed under the program thus far have made possible 
the utilization of areas previously restricted under the sanitation program be- 
cause of sewage pollution. 

Seventy-one of the 2,017 pollution abatement projects approved through last 
year are located adjacent to shellfish-growing areas in 17 different States. 
Thirty-one of these projects have been completed and are instrumental in the 
abatement of pollution in surrounding tidal waters. Fifty-one more are under 
construction and will soon be in operation. The total cost of these projects is 
$33 million and only 23 percent of this has come from Federal aid. 

While our industry is primarily interested in the impact of these projects on 
shellfish-growing areas, we are also aware of the beneficial effects on other 
water uses, such as, boating, fishing, and swimming where clean waters are 
also important for our health and welfare. 

The reduction of this item in the Executive budget will seriously retard the 
Nation’s advance on pollution abatement. Our experience during the last 3 
years provides incontrovertible evidence of the program’s success. Clean water 
is the most important resource we have on which to build our future. 

We strongly urge your committee to appropriate this fund to the 450 million 
level authorized in the initial legislation. 


SHELLFISH SANITATION 


Mr. Watrace. I am here primarily to inform you about a situa- 
tion and a program on shellfish sanitation, which is one of the old- 
line activities of the Public Health Service. It started back in 1925 
when the oyster industry was having some serious troubles with sani- 
tation and with some disease outbreaks which were attributed to the 
consumption of oysters which were taken from polluted water. 

As a result of this a program was developed which is a cooperative 
program between the Federal Government, the States and the indus- 
try to control the sanitation of the shellfish industry. 

This program has been so successful that the funds for the Fed- 
eral part of the work have been kept at a very low figure. This has 
gotten so low that a couple years ago it was necessary to come to the 
Congress and ask for some assistance. 

Last year your committee with the House committee urged the Pub- 
lic Health Service to divert certain funds to make this program more 
effective. This has been done insofar as the administration of the pro- 
gram is concerned, but so far, as far as I can understand, no provisions 
have been made for further research. 

This has become a serious problem over the years because instead 
of just having one contaminant, that is, sewage contamination of our 
marine waters, we have many others now. We have oil. We have 
radioactive contaminants. We have detergents that we heard about 
this morning. We have many of these things being ultimately 
dumped into the marine waters and are a threat of our shellfish in- 
dustry or a threat to the public use of these waters. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 
We are here urging that the committee direct. the Public Health 
Service to make available certain funds. We believe that $125,000 


would be sufficient for this program in the Milk and Food Division 
of the Public Health Service. 
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Senator Hiti. You think $125,000 will give you a good start, do 
you! 

Mr. Wa..AcE. Yes, sir. 

We understand last year that this was going to be done out of funds 
already appropriated to the Public Health Service, and if this is 
possible we think this is the desirable thing to do. 

Senator Hitx. But it was not done last year 

Mr. Wat.ace. But it was not done, that is right; and we are back 
appealing to you to do whatever you can to make this possible. 


MEMBERSHIP OF INSTITUTE 


Senator Hitt. Does your institute have membership in practically 
all the States where there are oysters / 

Mr. Watuiace. We have membership in all but one coastal State 
in the United States. That is from Maine to Florida, across the gulf 
and on the west coast. 

Senator Hmx. Did you ever eat any Bon Secour oysters in 
Alabama ? 

Mr. Watxacr. Just about 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Hitt. Then you know how very fine they are, do you not! 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watuace. As a matter of fact, Mobile Bay comes into my other 
discussion of it because I want to talk just very briefly about the con- 
struction grant program. 

Senator Hitt. You go right ahead. 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Watuace. The other item that I want to discuss is the con- 
struction grant program to the States and municipalities for the con- 
struction of adequate disposal facilities. Our organization is very 
strongly in favor of this program. We hope that you will concur 
with the House in appropriating the maximum amount authorized 
under this program. I believe this is approximately $45 million. It 
was in the Presidential budget. His request was made for only $20 
million. We feel this is completely inadequate. In fact, we feel that 
the $45 million is inadequate. 

Senator Hirt. How much did the House allow, did you say? Was 
it $45 million ? 

Mr. Wattace. I believe the House put it back to the same amount 
that it was in the previous year. 

Senator Hii. Yes. 

The House makes our appropriation of $45 million, but with the 
allotment base of $50 million. 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, sir. I believe that this is the same that it was 
last year. 

Senator Hitz. The same as last year. The fact is it has been that 
way for the last several vein 

Mr. Wattace. That is correct. 

We are particularly anxious about this work because our waters are 
coastal waters, such as Mobile Bay, and I am going to cite this as an 
incidence of what can happen. 
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POLLUTION IN MOBILE BAY 


We had a serious pollution problem in Mobile Bay and as a conse- 
quence a major part of the area was closed to the taking of shellfish. 
As a result of this program, and the aid that was made available on 
a cooperative basis, with the local community, adequate disposal 
facilities were built, the industry has come back, oysters are being 
produced in abundance in Alabama today, and this year happened to 
be a banner year for our industry. 

This is happening not only in Alabama, but happening in practi- 
cally every coastal State. It could be the salvation of the shellfish 
industry; if it does not take place, I think we are facing disaster 


because pollution is the one thing that the shellfish industry cannot 
combat. 


Thank you, sir. 


NEED FOR AID TO INDUSTRY 


Senator Hix. In other words, you cannot handle this matter—the 
industry it self cannot handle this matter of pollution, can it? 

Mr. Wattace. No, sir, we cannot. We have no ways to fight it. 

Senator Hixx. It is one of those things that has to c done by Gov- 
ernment action; is that right? 

Mr. Wattace. That is correct. 

We believe it should be done on a cooperative basis with the State, 
local, municipality, and the Federal Government. 

Senator Hirt. When I use the word “governmental” I did not 
mean necessarily the Federal Government doing it all. But I mean 
the Federal Government aiding your State government and your 
local governments. Is that not rnght? 

Mr. Wattace. Senator, I used to be the commissioner of fisheries 
of Maryland, and the State of Maryland, for instance, was not able 
to combat this pollution problem alone. 

We have to work together because it is almost too big for any one 
governmental unit to handle it alone. 

Senator Hitt. Of course, when you get out into these waters you 
get into sometimes a lot of water, a whole lot more than you said any 
one State can very well handle. 

Mr. Watxiace. That is right. That is the real problem. 

With our growing population pressing our estuaries, our salt waters, 
industrialization of these areas, the noltsitien problem becomes almost 
an overwhelming one. Unless every segment of our industry, of 
our Government gets together to combat this it could mean disaster 
for our whole country. 

Senator Hi. We certainly appreciate this statement, and when 
Tam down in Alabama again I am going ot tell our oyster people, 
the good friends of mine, about your being here and how well you 
spoke for them and how you agreed with me as to the Bon Secour 
oysters. 

Mr. Wauiace. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hix. Is that right! 

Mr. Wattace. That is right. They are very fine. 

Senator Hiiy. We are certainly very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Wauuace. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 
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MILK, Foop, AND SHELLFISH ACTIVITIES 


There has been presented to this subcommittee a statement by 
John Marshall, executive vice president of the National Association 
of Dairy Equipment Manufacturers, in behalf of the milk, food and 
shellfish activities of the Public Health Service. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN MARSHALL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF DAIRY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


My name is John Marshall. I am the executive vice president of the National 
Association of Dairy Equipment Manufacturers with offices at 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. The association is composed of 44 member companies 
who produce approximately 85 percent of the Nation’s annual supply of such 
equipment. This equipment is used in all types of dairy processing plants in- 
cluding milk plants and ice cream manufacturing plants, milk drying plants, 
butter and cheese manufacturing plants. Our members also produce thousands 
of farm bulk milk tanks and other dairy equipment used in dairy farms through- 
out these United States. These refrigerated bulk milk tanks are a relatively 
recent and growing development in this country and are now installed on some 
150,000 dairy farms throughout the country 

Last year our association joined with other dairy industry organizations in 
requesting a modest increase for the milk, shellfish and food sanitation program 
of the Public Health Service. At that time we pointed out that these activities, 
which for many years have been of the greatest value to the public, to State 
and local governments and to our industry, had declined to a point where es- 
sential services were being conducted at levels far below that required. We 
particularly stressed the deficiencies in basic research required to keep pace 
with technological developments; the lag in sanitary standards development; 
and the failure of the Service to meet its responsibilities in the conduct of the 
voluntary program for certification of the milk shippers. 

We were gratified that the Senate-House conference committee last year 
directed the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to strengthen, within 
existing appropriations, the milk, shellfish and food sanitation activities of the 
Public Health Service. However, so far as we know, the amount transferred 
within the Department, pursuant to your instructions, while enabling the 
strengthening of field operations concerned with interstate milk shipments and 
shellfish sanitation, did not enable the Service to undertake vitally needed re- 
search. This we determined in conferences with the Secretary during the past 
year. 

The most vital research requirements were outlined by Assistant Surgeon 
General Hollis, at the request of the House committee last year (see p. 164, 
Hearings on HEW Appropriations for 1960). The need for strengthening the 
research phase of this program is more urgent today than even 1 year ago. 

We are pleased to note that the House Appropriations Committee has recom- 
mended an additional $290,000 for the most urgently needed research in milk 
sanitation, shellfish sanitation and food service on interstate carriers. We 
respectively request, Mr. Chairman, that your committee also support this 
addition to the amount for milk, shellfish and food sanitation activities. It 
will permit the conduct of research which is essential to make these programs 
adequate for today’s requirements. 

I am attaching hereto, for the record, a brief description of research areas 
in milk sanitation which industry feels should be undertaken. 

We thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee to acquaint 
you with the views of the National Association of Dairy Equipment Manu- 
facturers in behalf of the milk, food and shellfish activities of the Public Health 
Service. 

RESEARCH NEEDS IN MILK SANITATION 


Research areas presented below are major areas of milk sanitation research 
which are of interest to industry and which are believed to require study and 
investigation by the U.S. Public Health Service if industry and the consuming 
public are to derive full benefit from present-day advances in technology and 
science. 
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7 


1. New process evaluations.—Technical advancements have made possible new 
concepts in the production and processing of milk. Such radical changes as bulk 
handling on dairy farms, ultrahigh pasteurization, and automatic cleaning of 
dairy equipment are already realities. Lack of basic information for proper 
public health assessment of these new developments frequently delays their ac- 
ceptance and application. Organized research efforts are needed on (a) the 
utility from a sanitation standpoint of new materials, (b) microbiological 
changes in milk and milk products at low temperatures for extended periods of 
time, (c) the thermal death characteristics of pathogenic micro-organisms, in- 
cluding viruses and rickettsia which may be transmitted through milk, in tem- 
perature ranges of contemplated pasteurization processes, and (d) determina- 


tion of more precise conditions and criteria for cleaning and bactericidal treat- 
ment operations. 


2. Appraisal of sanitary quality of milk.—Existing laboratory methods for 


examination of milk and milk products and standards related thereto are for 
the most part empirical and geared to older methods of milk production and 
processing. When applied to milk and milk products processed by newer methods, 
these techniques frequently yield anomalous results. The phosphatase test, 
long regarded as the index of proper pasteurization, has not been found to be a 
constant indicator when applied to milk and milk products pasteurized by ultra- 
high methods. Variations are noted at times in the bacterial content of milk 
which are most difficult to explain and interpret under present theory and 
present-day practices. A broad study is needed to provide new laboratory 
methods for examination of milk which will yield more meaningful information 
for appraising this sanitary quality of milk and milk products produced, proc- 
essed, and distributed by present-day procedures. In addition, such a study 
would provide data for appraising existing standards and the need for new 
standards. 

8. Public health significance of specific organisms.—New knowledge in the 
fields of epidemiology and bacteriology indicates a need to learn more about 
such microorganisms as staphylococcus, certain spore formers, psychrophilic 
bacteria, viruses, rickettsia, and pathogenic fungi. The principal need is for 
studies to assess the public health significance of these organisms and, if indi- 
cated, to provide knowledge on which practical control procedures may be based. 
The staphylococci are of particular concern to the industry in that these organ- 
isms are capable of producing a heat-resistant enterotoxin which can persist in 
milk and other foods even though the organism itself has been destroyed. Pres- 
ent techniques for the detection of staphylococcus enterotoxin are too cumber- 
some, time consuming, and inexact for routine use. Thus, nonspecific methods 
even less accurate are used instead. Research leading to the development of 
simpler and more precise laboratory techniques for detection of enterotoxin is 
urgently needed by both industry and regulatory bodies. 

4. Occurrence and significance of chemical contaminants.—There is a vital 
interest in maintaining the purity of the product with which the industry pro- 
vides the public. The industry has cooperated fully in various programs to pre- 
vent contamination. However, with widespread use of chemicals in agriculture 
and industry, it is inevitable that low level contamination will sometimes occur 
in milk, other foods, water, and even air. For this reason we feel there is need 
for more studies and assessment of the public health significance of such chem- 
ical contamination from the standpoint of all environmental media. Such studies 
should be directed toward the establishment of realistic limits so that practical 
control programs can be developed and concentrated on those agents that are 
actually hazardous. The research program should also include studies on im- 
proved methods for detection of chemical contamination. Present methods are 
very complicated and impracticable for routine use. Simpler methods are needed 
if day-to-day control on a broad scale should become necessary. 

5. Occurrence of radionuclides in the diet—Industry is much concerned with 
the problem of radioactive contamination of milk and other foods, and recog- 
nizes the value of the present work being carried out by the Public Health Serv- 
ice through its milk and food and radiological health programs. Milk on which 
present studies are being conducted is, however, but one element of the diet and 
it appears that surveillance and health assessment activities should include 
broader studies in order that the total intake of radioactive substances by man 
through his food supply can be more accurately determined. Also of interest 
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are projects now being started by the PHS to study (a) the influence of phys- 
iological and environmental factors on the uptake of radionuclides by plants 
and subsequent secretion in milk and (b) the feasibility of treatment processes 
to remove radionuclides from milk. This work, especially the latter project, 
should be accelerated as rapidly as possible. 


ARKANSAS-RED RIVER SURVEY 


Senator Hiix. Senator Lyndon Johnson has written a letter to 
me enclosing a statement prepared by the Denison Chamber of Com- 
merce, Denison, Tex., in support of the continuation of the study 
by the Public Health Service of the Arkansas-Red River Basin. 
Senator Johnson’s letter and the statement will be included in the 
record. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIt1, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a statement submitted by the Denison 
Chamber of Commerce in support of the pollution control study now being 
conducted jointly by the Public Health Service and the Corps of Engineers. 
I feel that this is a very important study, and I am anxious that it may be 
continued to completion. Therefore, I respectfully urge the members of the 
subcommittee to give careful consideration to the request set forth in this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


STATEMENT IN SUppor’ OF POLLUTION CoNTROL SuRVEY BY PuBLIC HEALTH 
Service To CoNTINUE WaTER POLLUTION Stupy or Rep RIvER IN TEXAs, 
OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, AND LOUISIANA, BY THE DENISON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, DENISON, TEX. 


My name is R. L. McKinney, Jr., and I represent the Chamber of Commerce 
of Denison, Tex., which has sent me to appear before your committee in the 
interest of curbing the pollution of Red River. 

Like all American cities, Denison is anxious to have a large supply of good 
quality water available for municipal use, industrial development, and agri- 
cultural development purposes. We are fortunate in having Red River and 
the Denison Dam Reservoir, but are most concerned with the increasing mineral 
pollution we are experiencing. 

Of course our water in Lake Texoma has been attractive to industry, but un- 
fortunately we are immediately at a disadvantage with the same industry be 
cause the high mineral content of our water creates a treatment problem costing 
approximately 10 times normal treatment costs, and the nature of the pollution 
rules out the location of all food processing concerns. 

The problem of pollution in the Red River is unique in that a great amount of 
our pollution is natural pollution from salt springs in a two-State area and 
affects areas other than Denison. Red River discharges 18,420,000 acre-feet 
of water at Shreveport each year. This makes it evident that the Red River 
is potentially a tremendous source of water for municipal, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial use in several States. Also it jg quite evident that the high mineral 
content cuts down the suitability of this water for all of the people in the 
multiState Red River Valley. 

Great strides have been made by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in surveying our problem of mineral pollution in Red River. 

We therefore urge your committee make every effort to assure the immediate 
completion of the pollution survey on Red River. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 


Funps FoR Lrprary Services Act 


Senator Hitu. Now, Miss Krettek. 

Miss Krettek, we are delighted to have you back. 

You will recall the Good Book says the first shall be last and the last 
shall be first. 

So I hope you forgive us if we kept you waiting too long. 

We are certainly happy to have you here. 

Miss KretteK. Thank you, Senator. I am very happy to be here, 
an I understand your problems in relation to scheduling. 

My name is Germaine Krettek. I am director of the Washington 
Office of the American Library Association, a nonprofit, professional 
association of more than 23,000 members, consisting of librarians, 
trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the development, ex- 
tension, and improvement of libraries as essential factors in the 
educational, social, and cultural needs of our Nation. 


ESTIMATES FOR LIBRARY SERVICES ACT, 1961 


The American Library Association is glad to note that the bill, 
H.R. 11390, making appropriations for the Department of Health, 
Education, and altace, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, now 
under consideration by this committee, provides a grant of $7,500,000 
to be made available for allotments to the States under the Library 
Services Act of 1956. The association is delighted that the full 
amount of the authorization has been allowed, because it is of the 
opinion that such a sum is necessary to do the job. 


PROVISO ON UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The American Library Association is disturbed, however, by the 
fact that the language of the bill as now before you eliminates the 
proviso relating to the unobligated balances for 1960. It is our un- 
derstanding that this omission has the effect of reducing the amount 
which actually will be available to the States by almost $114 million 
because some of the States are carrying over balances of allotments 
which they have not called for in fiscal 1960, as they are permitted 
to do under the act. The association hopes, therefore, that the Senate 
will restore technical language which will assure allocations to the 
States on the basis of the full authorized amount of $7,500,000. 

Senator Hizz. What you are asking for is that we make sure that 
the language makes it clear and certain that the $7,500,000 will all be 
available for the fiscal 1961, and if there are any deficits or shortages 
so far as this year is concerned, that they be taken care of in the 
supplemental appropriations bill; is that right ? 

Miss Krerrexk. Yes sir, because some of the States were not able 
to pick up their entire amounts in fiscal 1960, and with the allocation 
last year being made on the basis of $714 million, but with only $6 
million appropriated, the allotments of those States—that is, those un- 
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rey oy balances for fiscal 1960—would have first priority against 
me 1961 appropriation. After those sums had been paid, which, as 

[ understand it, amounts to almost $114 million, this would have the 
effect of leaving approximately $6 million only for allocations to all 
of the States for this next fiscal year, 


LANGUAGE CHANGE NEEDED 


So that, unless the language is clarified or the proviso which has 
been taken out is restored, it would mean that the States this next 
year would receive allocations on the basis of only what was left. 

We are anxious to make sure that allocations to the States for this 
next fiscal year will be made on the basis of the full authorized amount 
of $71, million. 

Senator Hini. Yes. 

What you want is the full $714 million as authorized by the act for 
this coming fiscal year? 

Miss Krerrex. That is right. This can be accomplished by either 
the deletion of the words “under allotment for the prior fiscal year,” 
which would ee the Department to submit a supplemental esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1960, or by the addition of the allotment base as 
requested in the badeel ebtiens ite. 

Senator Hin. Thank you very much. 

Miss Krerrex. As pointed out in previous testimony by the asso- 
ciation before this subcommittee, the amount of $714 million annually 
was determined back in 1946 by library authorities as the minimum 
amount necessary to stimulate the States to extend public library serv- 
ice to rural areas then without it or with only imadequate service. 


EVIDENCES OF SUCCESS OF ACT 


The first 3 years of experience with the act have justified the action 
of the Congress. For example, among the many illustrations of its 
er which could be cited are these: 

Thirty million rural people have new or better library service 
tha before 1956. 

Two hundred new bookmobiles have been added to those already 
ms ing rural people. 

Marked increase in the use of librar y materials in the areas served 
a been recorded. 

Of the 53 States and territories, 52 are now participating enthu- 
sli istically in the program. It is hoped that this one State will come 
into the program in fiscal 1961 and enjoy the benefits which the other 
States are now enjoy ing. 

Senator Hitz. Would you mind stating which State it is that is not 
in the program ¢ 

Miss Krerrek. Indiana. 

Senator Hitz. I do not know that their failure to come in is due 80 
much to any objection to this program, but they have taken that posi- 
tion in reference to many other programs where there is Federal aid 
provided, where they had to match those Federal funds. 

That is certainly an impressive record of what has been done since 
1956, is it not? 

Miss Krerrex. It isa very fine tribute to the act. 
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The Congress has reason to be proud of the progress made with the 
funds it is investing in this program of public library development in 
which the State, local, and Federal Governments cooperate. 

It is urged, therefore, that the Senate approve the necessary changes 
in the present bill to make certain that allocations to all States par- 
ticipating in the Library Services Act in fiscal 1961 will be made on 
the basis of $714 million. 

For the association, may I express appreciation for the opportunity 
you have given me to appear today and present the views of the Ameri- 
can Library Association on the pending appropriations bill. 

Senator Hitz. We certainly want to thank you for this statement. 
You brought us a brief statement, but a very meaty one I would say. 
It has a whole lot in it, and it is a statement that is ver y, very gratify- 
ing, and as usual you have been most helpful and we deeply appre- 
ciate it. We certainly do. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Miss Kretrex. Thank you, Senator. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SocraL WORKERS 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH T. DANSTEDT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BRANCH 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Now, Mr. Danstedt. 

We are glad to welcome you back, Mr. Danstedt. 

Mr. Dansrepr. Thank you very much. 

I have a full statement here which I would like to file with attach- 
ments. 

Senator Hitu. Yes. We are happy to have you do so. It will ap- 
pear in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Rudolph T. Danstedt, di- 
rector of the Washington branch office of the National Association of Social 
Workers. I am pleased to have this opportunity to bring before this subcom- 
mittee an appeal over the action taken by the House and the recommendations 
made by the administration with respect to 1961 appropriations for important 
programs in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Before making this appeal, however, I would like to register the strong sup- 
port of our association for the very positive action taken by the House with 
respect to grants for hospital construction and researc h in the fields of cancer, 
heart, and mental health. We believe that, over the years that the Congress 
has chosen to move considerably beyond the administration’s recommendations 
for appropriations in these areas, it has been demonstrated that efficient and 
effective use can be and has been made of these additional funds. We note with 
Satisfaction that the House chose to increase grants to the States for crippled 
children by $3.3 million above the administration’s request to the full authoriza- 
tion of $20 million. 

In three areas we respectfully suggest that the Senate provide funds not al- 
lowed by the House, or provide larger appropriations than requested by the 
administration. The first of these deals with cooperative research in welfare 
and social security where the administration requested $700,000 but no appropri- 
ation was allowed by the House. We are inclined to believe that this action 
was a result, in part, of the fact that inadequate information was available to 
the House Appropriations Committee on the importance of such research and 
the support that has been given to the necessity for such research by bodies 
authorized by the Congress or through studies requested by the Congress. 
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It is most significant that the reports of both the Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services and the Advisory Council on Public Assistance, authorized in 
the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act, stressed the importance of re- 
search into dependency, family disorganization, child neglect, and methods for 
strengthening family life. The Advisory Council on Public Assistance felt a 
sufficient urgency with respect to the necessity of research to suggest establish- 
ing a national institute on research into family life and methods of strengthen- 
ing family life. The study requested by this Appropriations Committee as well 
as the House Appropriations Committee on what is being done and should be 
done with respect to prevention and control of juvenile delinquency also under- 
lined the importance of research and demonstration projects. The House made 
available an additional $1 million to the National Institute of Mental Health for 
the conduct of demonstration projects in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

I would like permission to have included as part of this statement excerpts 
from the recommendations of the Advisory Councils on Public Assistance and 
Child Welfare Services on research and training, and excerpts from the report 
on juvenile delinquency bearing also upon research and training. 

We know that a report has been filed with this committee on the subject of 
illegitimacy and its relationship to ADC as requested last year by the committee. 
The findings of this report are not available to us, but we are quite certain that 
the form of family disorganization represented by illegitimacy and the presence 
of a substantial number of unmarried mothers on ADC—the only income main- 
tenance program available to them—are matters that deserve and need research 
and are problems that can be dealt with, in part, at least, by sufficient personnel 
qualified by education and experience to help these unmarried mothers develop 
some constructive future plans for themselves. 

It is our suggestion that $1.5 million be made available for cooperative re- 
search in welfare and social security for the purpose of carrying through research 
and demonstration related to the cause and prevention of dependency as mani- 
fested in the broken homes and disorganized families on our assistance rolls; re 
search directed toward experimentation and demonstration in new and improved 
methods for child welfare programs; and research directed toward examining, 
testing, and improving programs designed to prevent and control juvenile delin- 
quency operated by governmental and voluntary welfare agencies. 

Again, a point of unanimous agreement on the part of both the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Publie Assistance and the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services was 
the need for the training of personnel in the administration of services to in- 
dividuals receiving help from public welfare agencies, and dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children. The study of juvenile delinquency also underlined the 
need for trained personnel. In our judgment the Bureau of Public Assistance has 
shown vigorous and able leadership in the design and operation of an in-service 
training program for the key personnel of our State welfare departments. We 
believe that the request of the Department for approximately $293,000 for fiscal 
1961 for the continuance of such short-term in-service training programs should 
be allowed. 

The appropriations requested by the administration and approved by the House 
for child welfare services—namely $13.6 million—falls far short of adequacy for 
this important stimulatory program of services to children. The 1958 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act made these funds available on a matching basis 
to the States for all children in need—not just those in rural areas and areas of 
special needs as had been the previous situation. Yet, with this widened author- 
ity, no related and significant increase in funds has been made. We would hold 
that the need to move these appropriations up to the full authorization of $17 
million is about 2 years overdue. We recognize and support the fact that there 
exists a strong case and a need now to actually increase the authorization for 
child welfare services to $25 million. 

These suggestions we have made for funds for cooperative research in welfare, 
social security, and children’s needs, for a limited program of in-service training 
for State public welfare personnel in key positions, and for improvement and 
extension of child welfare services would cost, at the most, $5.2 million—three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the $2.13 billion proposed for the 1961 appropriation for 
the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s Bureau. These funds and 
the purposes to which they are directed are, we believe, catalysts that would 
improve and strengthen services for families and children and heighten the use 
fulness of an expenditure that, when State funds are included, runs well over 
$3 billion. 
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The evidence is indeed substantial, as developed through congessionally au- 
thorized advisory councils and through studies requested by the Congress and 
through the testimony and letters of qualified individuals, that delay in provid- 
ing funds for research into the areas of dependency and family and personal 
disorganization only postpones the obtaining of some solutions and, as the needs 
continue to increase, difficulties in finding solutions are compounded. 


RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT TO RESEARCH AND TRAINING OF ADVISORY COUN- 
CILS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE AS PRESENTED TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE AND THE CONGRESS ON JANUARY 
1, 1960 

RESEARCH 


Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, recommendation 4—Grants for 
family life 


(a) The Congress should appropriate funds authorized under the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1956 for grants for research and demonstration projects 
such as those relating to the prevention and reduction of dependency, coordina- 
tion between private and public agencies, and improvement in social security 
and related programs, and research leading to strengthening family life. 

(b) We recommend the establishment of a national institute which would 
have the responsibility for studies and demonstration programs leading to 
strengthening of family life. 

Although the people coming to the assistance agencies need more than money, 
and the agency staffs often lack proper training for their complex responsibilities, 
large sums of tax revenue are continually spent and intimate details of many 
people's lives are involved. The cost of carrying on the daily job and the pres- 
sures on Overloaded staff to deal with applicants and recipients make virtually 
impossible any research or experimentation in improved ways to prevent or 
meet need. 

We regret that the Congress has never appropriated the money to implement 
the authority, enacted in 1956, for research and demonstration activity, and we 
recommend that it do so now. Numerous Federal grants are made to States 
and to voluntary agencies for research and demonstration projects in the fields 
of biology, mental health, psychology, education, and others. We believe that 
similar investment in exploration of the problems brought to public assistance 
agencies would likewise pay dividends both in human and fiscal terms. Research 
and demonstration related to the causes and prevention of dependency are espe- 
cially necessary because public assistance functions in an ever-changing setting. 

A national institute dedicated to discovering the best means possible of solving 
social problems like family breakup and chronic dependency is as appropriate 
and desirable in a democracy as the existing National Institutes of Health. 


Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, recommendation 4—Grants for 
demonstration and research projects in child welfare 


In other programs (e.g., vocational rehabilitation, mental health) special proj- 
ects that discover and develop new or improved methods and facilities or evaluate 
present methods and facilities, have proven to be sound and effective ways of 
stimulating and encouraging better services. The grants under these present 
laws are available to both agencies and institutions of higher learning. Pay- 
ments are made on the basis of an approved project, without an apportionment 
of funds on the basis of a formula. In addition to review by the administering 
agency, these laws usually provide for review and recommendation by specialists 
competent to evaluate specific projects or by an advisory group chosen for this 
purpose. The Council recommends that: “Federal legislation provide for grants 
to research organizations, institutions of higher learning, public and voluntary 
social agencies for demonstration and research projects in child welfare.” 

The Council believes that this legislative provision will give specific encourage- 
Ment and incentive to experimentation and research directed toward new or 
improved methods for child welfare programs as a whole. It will stimulate use 
of resources of both public and voluntary agencies, as well as those of institu- 
tions of higher learning and research organizations. It will encourage testing 
hew ideas and evaluate effectiveness of present methods. It will make it pos- 
sible to vary the amounts of grants in relation to the size and potentialities of 
the particular project, thereby, making possible the financing of a larger scale 
project if it holds sufficient promise. 


54568 O—60——_76 
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In administering such a program, the Children’s Bureau should seek the judg. 
ment of technical experts. This expert judgment, combined with the discretion. 
ary powers of the Children’s Bureau, would provide reasonable safeguards jn 
granting Federal funds for such projects and also would help in developing 
criteria and guidelines for selecting individual projects. Among the guidelines 
considered could be: regional and national significance of the proposed project: 
demonstration of a new method or service in the child welfare field. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Advisory Council on Public Assistance, recommendation 17—Training and 
personnel 


(a) In order to improve administration, promote social rehabilitation, and 
help prevent dependency, States should increase the numbers and raise the quali- 
fications of personnel administering the public assistance programs. 

(b) To assist States in increasing the number of their qualified staff, the 
existing Federal matching provisions for educational leave programs should 
be amended to provide 100 percent Federal funds for training of public welfare 
personnel, as is provided in other specialized fields. 

(c) As an aid to increasing generally the present short supply of social work- 
ers, it is recommended that, in addition to grants for other groups, 100 percent 
Federal funds be made available to accredited graduate schools of social work 
for the training of persons in such fields as strengthening family life and caring 
for the needs of the aging. 

(d@) States should take such action as is necessary to assure that the salaries 
of public welfare personnel are established and maintained at levels required 
to obtain and retain competent personnel, in order to provide the services re- 
quired by public welfare recipients. 

Most public assistance agencies are understaffed. Some limit services to de 
termining and checking on need. Only a few State public assistance agencies 
provide directly such special services as homemakers, volunteer aids, or foster 
homes for the aged. Some persons are accepted and remain on public assistance 
for want of intensive effort directed toward solving their employment, family 
housing, emotional or physical health problems. 

In demonstration projects, groups of typical assistance recipients whose 
workers carried small caseloads were compared with equally typical groups 
whose workers carried large caseloads. Consistently, the activities of the 
public assistance workers concerned with relatively few individuals and families 
paid off in terms of reducing assistance payments. 

The quantity of visitors, however, is only one element in the staff deficiencies 
of current public assistance programs. Their quality is another. Although 
hospitals do not attempt to treat patients without having qualified doctors on 
their staffs, latest available figures show that public assistance agencies must 
make out with only 2 percent of qualified social workers among their case 
workers, and about 15 percent in addition with partial social work training. 
We deplore the fact that even some of these have their skills and energie 
drained off in nonprofessional activities, and urge the States to take steps to 
insure that all professional staff be productively used for the strictly professional 
service they alone can give. 

Social work is so young among the “helping” professions that many people 
do not really know that it is a profession nor what it encompasses. A qualified 
social worker has had at least 2 years of postgraduate study at an approved 
school of social work and of supervised experience. He is schooled in why 
human beings behave as they do and has the skills to help them make the most 
of themselves. Also, he learns about community organization, and how to use 
community resources. 

The widespread lack of social work training among public assistance workers 
compels agency supervisory staffs to give more or less satisfactory inservice 
training. Increasingly, agencies are giving educational leave —:nder the 50-50 
provision for Federal participation in administrative costs, so that staff mem 
bers can get real professional training. As against 1954, when only 118 individ- 
uals from 19 State welfare agences went to schools of social work, 40 agencies 
sent 392 to school in 1958. We heartily approve this trend, and recommend 
that to accelerate it there be not 50 percent Federal participation as now, but 
100 percent Federal funds for the professional training of public welfare per 
sonnel. Similar Federal training grants exist in fields like medicine, vocational 
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rehabilitation, mental health, and the physical sciences. Surely it is equally 
appropriate and vital to the Nation to support a profession that contributes to 
efficiency and economy of administration, and at the same time furthers the 
happiness, well-being and independence of individuals. 

There is a nationwide shortage of social workers. But there is an even more 
acute shortage of social workers in public assistance. One reason is that 
scholarships are available in other fields of social work. We therefore recom- 
mend that 100 percent Federal funds be made available to accredited schools of 
social work for professional training in fields of social work needed in public 
assistance agencies aS well as voluntary agencies, such as work with the aging 
and streugthening family life. Another reason for the shortage of both qualified 
social workers and others in public assistance agencies is that the caseload 
required and the salaries paid cannot compete with working conditions and pay 
in other governmental or in voluntary agencies. In 1958, the turnover of public 
assistance employees, professional and nonprofessional combined, was very heavy. 
Separations were at the rate of 22 per 100 jobs; the accession rate was 27 per 
100 jobs. 


Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, recommendation 5—Grants for 
training of personnel in child welfare 

The personnel shortage in child welfare programs is acute and will become 
more so. The expansion of these programs through training grants to enlarge 
the number of trained personnel would greatly benefit the child welfare field 
as a whole and contribute to improved programs, both public and voluntary. 
It is estimated that at the present time 3,000 additional public child welfare 
employees in positions requiring professional training are needed to provide 
minimum geographical coverage for the entire Nation. By 1970, 4,300 more 
will be required. The current turnover in public child welfare personnel is 
annually about one-fourth of the total employed. These facts make it vital 
to increase the number of trained professional workers. The Council therefore 
recommends that: 

“Federal legislation provide grants for training of personnel (a) to State 
departments of public welfare which may be used for scholarships to individ- 
uals; (b) to accredited schools of social work which may be used for scholar- 
ships to individuals and for expanding and improving training resources for 
the child welfare field; and (c) to publie and voluntary social agencies to conduct 
training projects in child welfare of regional or national significance.” 

The Council believes that expansion of educational facilities is essential to 
guarantee a constant stream of professionally trained personnel entering the 
child welfare field. In the academic year of 1958, only 1,744 students were 
graduated from accredited schools of social work in the United States. These 
schools are the source for professional personnel in the entire field of social 
work. The provision recommended by the Council would encourage more people 
to enter the child welfare field, especially those with special interest and 
capacity for work with children—people who might otherwise go into other 
fields where more opportunities for training already exist. Training oppor- 
tunities for houseparents, volunteers, and others in positions not requiring 
professional training also should be broadened. These latter opportunities 
would stimulate and encourage improved services to children, particularly in 
group care facilities where practice has frequently not kept pace with current 
thinking and research findings on child care. 


Excerpts From RECOMMENDATIONS OF REPORT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY WITH 
RESPECT TO RESEARCH AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


SHORTAGE OF PERSONNEL 


JL The staff of many police departments are ill equipped for work with 
Juveniles. 

2. Courts, too, are underequipped professionally. 

3. The staffs of most juvenile courts have too many cases to do a good job. 

4. Many detention homes and training schools are poorly equipped and are 
overcrowded. 

5. Training schools for juvenile delinquents are too large and are under- 
Staffed and overcrowded. 
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RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 


Even greater accomplishments are to be expected— 

(a) If many carefully evaluated experiments are carried on in both 
the preventive and rehabilitative aspects of the delinquency. field. 

(b) If a great effort is made to translate the recent relevant findings 
of social scientists, psychologists, and psychiatrists into formulations that 
are usable in practice. 

(c) If more basic research in child life and child development is carried 
on, and a much greater attempt than at present is made to discover exactly 
how our society is structured, organized, and operated, and what this portends 
for the everyday life of youth (including delinquent youth) in specific seg- 
ments of the society, and for their ambitions, values, and sense of self- 
worth. 

FUNDS FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL WORK 


Mr. Danstepr. Then, I want to talk very briefly to it, and since I 
think I may be close to the last maybe I will be the best by being 
shortest. 

Over a period of several years, a number of us have come up here 
and tried to get some funds for research in social] security, public 
welfare, and child welfare. We have not had much success at it. 

But I, at least, and a few others, have sort of followed your ex- 
ample, Senator, which I think is along the line of saying you cannot 
succeed if you do not keep trying. 

Senator Hixx. That is right. 

Mr. Danstepr. I think we are faced this year with perhaps more 
solid evidence than we had in the past, we will say, for the need of 
some research funds in this area. I am a little bit sorry, for example, 
that some of that evidence did not get laid before the House adequately 
because of certain things that happened in the process. I am referring 
to reports of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance, the report of 
the Advisory Council on “Child Welfare, the report on juv enile delin- 
quency, all of which we will say had one thing in common and a num- 
ber of other things in common, but they had one unique effective em- 
phasis in common, and that is the importance of funds for research, re- 
search into dependency, research into family disorganization, research 
into factors that produce child neglect, juvenile delinquency, and the 
rest of that. 

I note also that this particular committee I believe has before it 
the report prepared also by HEW on illegitimacy and its relation 
to ADC. I have not seen it, but I am sure that report has in it an 
important section about research. 

We have all the reports authorized in the 1958 amendments of the 
Social Security Act, with respect to two advisory councils, and an- 
other two which were requested by the Appropriations Committees 
here in the Senate as well as in the House, all emphasizing the im- 
portance of our spending some money in this area. 


NEED FOR INCREASE OVER BUDGET 


I know the administration asked for $700,000. I think, and I will 
not take the time as it is made in the statement here, to indicate that 
a solid case has been made for perhaps $114 million, which could 
be directed toward research in dependency, research in family disor- 

ganization, research in child welfare area and related fields, and also 
research in the fields of prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency. 
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Then I want to just touch on one or two other short matters here. 
Senator Hitt. All right, sir. 


HOUSE CUT IN TRAINING FUNDS 


Mr. Dansrtepr. I think you are all sorry to see that the request 
of the administration for something of the order of $200,000 for some 
funds for in-service training for personnel in the public welfare field 
was cut out by the House. 

I think the HEW has taken some very constructive steps by bring- 
ing in field supervisors from State welfare departments and giving 
them in-service training courses. 

Senator Hix. I might say the testimony before this committee here 
just 2 or 3 weeks ago was certainly to that effect. 

Mr. Danstept. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. They felt this was a very important item and urged 
the restoration of those funds. 

Mr. Danstepr. That is right. 


NEED FOR LARGER CHILD WELFARE FUNDS 


Finally, I want to touch upon, again, something that has been 
touched upon before by other witnesses, and that is the desirability of 
increasing child welfare funds. The administration requested, I 
think, $13.6 million. The House approved that. The authorization 
is $17 million. I think a very solid case exists of pushing that up to 
the top authorization figure. 

You may recall in 1958 the child welfare section of that title of the 
Social Security Act was altered and that now money is available to 
children in metropolitan areas as well as rural areas. 

We have not really caught up in terms of amount of funds for that 
particular purpose. 

Let me conclude this thing by indicating that actually if you add up 
all of this, if my mathematics is correct, I think the total is something 
like $5.2 million, some money for research, some money for child wel- 
fare, this money for in-service training, which, if I computed this cor- 
rectly, is three-tenths of 1 percent of the $2.13 billion proposed for the 
1961 appropriation for the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

I think that is a pretty small investment to make to sort of begin 
catching up a little bit on some of the problems in these areas of public 
assistance and child welfare before they become much further com- 
pounded. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitz. Mr. Danstedt, I recall well your testimony of last 
year. 

Mr. Danstept. Thank you. 

Senator Hitz. I recall how impressive it was and you made your 
points clear and made them strong, and you certainly have done that 
today. 

I want you to know that we appreciate it very much and are grate- 
ful to you, sir. 

Mr. Danstepr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very, very much. Thank you, sir. 
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INCREASED FUNDS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


Senator Hitt. Mrs. Loula Dunn, Washington director of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, has addressed two letters to me urging 
increased appropriations for sundry items for the Social Security 
Administration. Mrs. Dunn’s letters will be inserted at this point in 
the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations for 
Labor-HEW, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Hit_: The American Public Weifare Association wishes to 
express its support of the request of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for appropriations for the social security programs for the fiscal year 
1961. 

This association is a national nonpartisan organization of State and local 
public welfare agencies and of individuals engaged in public welfare at all levels 
of government. Our members, therefore, are responsible for the administration 
of the public assistance and child welfare programs. 

Enclosed is a copy of our “Federal Legislative Objectives” for 1960. In con- 
nection with the committee’s consideration of the appropriation requested, I 
would like to call special attention to objectives Nos. 19 and 20, which emphasize 
the need for Federal funds for training of personnel in public welfare. We 
endorse the Department’s proposed extension of the training activities for State 
and local public assistance staff through short-term workshops focused on 
furthering the program objectives of self-support, self-care, and strengthened 
family life. We believe, however, that it is essential for the funds authorized 
in 1956 for full professional training of staff to be appropriated. 

In accordance with objective No. 82, we endorse the request for funds for 
research and demonstration projects which would investigate the causes of 
dependency and more effective ways of dealing with this problem. More knowl- 
edge in this area should result in a reduction in the need for public assistance. 

We note that the Department’s request for funds for child welfare services 
is slightly higher than the amount appropriated for 1960. We believe that, in 
view of the growing need for such services, it is urgent that the full amount 
authorized by Congress, $17 million, be appropriated. 

As I indicated above, we support the appropriation requests of the Depart- 
ment as submitted. I wanted to bring to your attention, however, our special 
concern about the items on which I have commented specifically. 

We will appreciate your making this letter a part of the record of the Com- 
mittee’s hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 











LouLa Dunn, Director. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES—AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


(Prepared by Committee on Welfare Policy; Approved by the Board of Directors 
November 30, 1959) 





The American Public Welfare Association believes that the States and their 
political subdivisions have the primary responsibility for developing and ad- 
ministering effective public welfare services in the United States. The Federal 
Government has the obligation to develop nationwide goals and to use its con 
stitutional taxing power to equalize the financing of public welfare so that public 
welfare services may be available on a reasonably equitable basis throughout 
the country. The States, their political subdivisions, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation, must provide the leadership and the professional and 
technical personnel to carry out these obligations. The association’s legislative 
objectives are based on these premises and on the recognition of the importance 
of preserving and strengthening family life, encouraging self-responsibility, and 
assuring humanitarian concerns for individuals and families. 
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To accomplish these purposes the association believes that— 

Contributory social insurance is a preferable governmental method of 
protecting individuals and their families against loss of income due to un- 
employment, sickness, disability, death of the family breadwinner, and 
retirement in old age; 

Public welfare programs should provide effective services to all who re- 
quire them, including financial assistance and preventive, protective, and 
rehabilitative services, and these services should be available to all persons 
without regard to residence, settlement, or citizenship requirements; 

The benefits of modern medical science should be available to all; and to 
the extent that individuals cannot secure them for themselves, governmental 
or other social measures should assure their availability ; 

Democracy has a special obligation to assure to all the Nation’s children 
full and equitable opportunity for family life, healthy growth, and max- 
imum utilization of their potentialities. 

These general principles are amplified in other policy statements approved by 
the board of directors of the association. The welfare policy committee of the 
association has reviewed all of these statements in the light of current needs 
and has developed specific legislative objectives for 1960. While the following 
list does not include all of the association’s policy positions, it presents in con- 
densed form those immediate and longer range legislative objectives which are 
most likely to be of current significance in improving public welfare services. 


PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 
Scope of program 

1. The comprehensive nature of public welfare responsibility should be recog- 
nized through Federal grants-in-aid which will enable the States to provide not 
only financial assistance (including medical care) and other services for the 
aged, the blind, the disabled, and dependent children, but also general assistance 
and services for all other needy persons. 

2. Federal financial aid should be available to assist States in carrying out 
public welfare responsibility for preventive, protective, and rehabilitative serv- 
ices to all who require them, irrespective of financial need. 

The Federal Government should participate financially in State and local 
projects which would encourage, extend, or establish programs for self-support, 
self-care, or the rehabilitation of persons receiving, or likely to need, public 
assistance. 

8. The Federal Government should participate financially only in those assist- 
ance and other welfare programs which are available to all persons within the 
State who are otherwise eligible without regard to residence, settlement, or 
citizenship requirements. 

4. In order to strengthen family life, the aid to dependent children program 
should provide Federal aid to the States for any needy child living in the home 
of any relative. 

5. Specific provisions should be made for Federal financial participation in 
the maintenance of children in foster care. 

6. Child welfare services in the Social Security Act should be broadened in 
scope, should specifically include child welfare services for the delinquent child, 
and the funds authorized and appropriated should be increased in all States 
sufficiently to extend and improve their programs compatible with the growing 
child population and the continuing advances in knowledge which make more 
effective services attainable. 

Specific provision should be made for Federal financial assistance to States to 
stimulate and support programs for the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinauency. This should include research and the training of personnel. 

7. The category of aid to the permanently and totally disabled should be modi- 
fled by eliminating the Federal restriction requiring a disability to be permanent 
and total and by eliminating the age requirement so that all needy disabled per- 
sons may be aided under the program. 

8. The Federal Government should participate financially in the development 
of specialized services for the aged, irrespective of financial need. 

9. The Federal Government, in cooperation with the States, should study the 
restriction on Federal financial participation in assistance payments to adults 
living in public, nonmedical institutions. 
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Methods of financing programs 

10. The continuation of the Federal open-end appropriation is essential to a 
sound State-Federal fiscal partnership in all aspects of public assistance. Since 
it is not possible to predict accurately the incidence and areas of need, flexibility 
and comprehensiveness are necessary in financing public assistance programs. 

11. Federal financial participation should be on an equalization grant basis 
provided by law and applicable to financial assistance (including medical care) 
for all needy persons, welfare services (including child welfare), and | 
administration. 

12. Any maximums on Federal participation in public assistance (including 
medical care) should continue to be related to the average payment per recipient 
and should be increased sufficiently to assure reasonable standards of mainte- 
nance, comprehensive medical care of high quality and appropriate quantity, and 
the preservation and strengthening of family life. 

Federal participation in aid to dependent children should be increased to a 
level which will assure treatment of children equitable with that accorded other 
publie assistance recipients. 

13. There should be no reduction in the overall Federal proportion of assist- 
ance and service expenditures unless and until changes in the scope and adequacy 
of Federal legislation affecting public assistance and social insurance enable the 
States to meet needs more effectively. 

14. No change should be made in the Federal matching formulas which would 
result in a reduction in the Federal share of State and local administrative costs. 

15. Federal aid for public assistance should be on the same basis for Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam as for other jurisdictions. In particular, 
the annual dollar limitations on Federal participation should be removed. 

16. The Federal Government should participate financially in the costs of any 
State and local civil defense welfare services. 

17. Federal legislation should provide funds for American nationals in need 
of assistance and other services who are repatriated from abroad. 





Administration 


18. States should have the option to administer Federal funds for assistance 
and services by categories or by a single comprehensive program covering all 
needy persons. 

19. Adequate and qualified personnel is essential in the administration of 
public welfare programs. Federal financial participation in administrative costs 
of State welfare programs should be sufficient to enable States to provide for 
the adequate administration of all welfare programs. 

20. Adequate Federal funds should be authorized on a permanent basis to 
assist States in training staff for State and local public welfare programs and 
moneys should be appropriated for this purpose. 

21. All public welfare programs in which the Federal Government participates 
financially should be administered by a single agency at the local, State, and 
Federal level. 

22. Federal, State, and local public welfare agencies should participate in and 
assist in the administrative coordination of all related programs in which there 
is Federal financial participation. 

23. The administration of the Children’s Bureau should be maintained within 
the Social Security Administration, 





SOCIAL INSURANCE 





PROGRAMS 












OASDI 


24. The contributory old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program, as 
a preferable means of meeting the income-maintenance needs of people and as 
a means of keeping the need for public assistance to a minimum, should be 
strengthened. Among the ne@ded improvements are making benefit payments 
more adequate, increasing the amount of earnings creditable for contribution 
and benefit purposes in line with current conditions, providing benefits for dis- 
abled insured persons of any age and for their dependents, extending coverage to 
earners still excluded. 

25. Health costs of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries 
should be financed through the OASDI program. Arrangements for achieving 
this objective should take into account the priority needs of the groups to be 
served; availability of facilities, personnel, and services; and protection and 
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encouragement of high quality of care, including the organization of health and 
related services to effect appropriate utilization of services and facilities. 

26. The funds of the insurance program should be available to help restore 
persons on the OASDI disability rolls to gainful employment since such ex- 
penditures would result in a net saving to the fund and increase the number 
of persons rehabilitated. 

27. To the extent that changes to improve the OASDI program increase the 
cost of the program, contributions should be increased to insure the financial 
stability of the program. 

28. The membership of the Advisory Council on Social Security Financing, 
established by the 1956 amendments, should include representation from public 
welfare and its functions should be broadened to include responsibility for 
recommending improvements in all aspects of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, with particular emphasis on methods of keeping the program in line 
with current economic conditions and with changes in levels of living, and as 
a means of keeping the need for public assistance to a minimum. 

29. Adequate and qualified personnel are essential in the administration of the 
old-age, Survivors, and disability insurance program. Federal funds should be 
utilized for the professional training of staff in institutions of higher learning. 


Unemployment insurance 


30. The unemployment insurance program, as a preferable means of meeting 
the income-maintenance needs of unemployed people and as a means of keep- 
ing the need for public assistance to a minimum, should be strengthened. Among 
the needed improvements are establishing Federal standards which would as- 
sure more adequate benefit payments including benefits for dependents, exten- 
sion of coverage to earners still excluded, provision for a minimum duration 
of benefits aud appropriate extension of the duration during any period of ex- 
tended unemployment, provision for more equitable eligibility conditioning, 
provisions for less restrictive disqualification requirements, and an increase in 
the amount of earnings creditable for contribution and benefit purposes in line 
with current conditions. 


Other social insurance 


31. Study should be given to ways of improving and extending, on a sound 
social insurance basis, temporary disability insurance benefits and workmen’s 
compensation programs, with emphasis on planning for effective medical care 
and vocational rehabilitation. 


RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


32. Federal funds should be authorized and appropriated for research and 
demonstration projects in all aspects of social security and public welfare. 


RELATED PROGRAMS 


33. The Federal Government should provide leadership, funds, and research 
for the promotion of health and the prevention of sickness and disability con- 
tributing to dependency. Federal health programs should encourage and enable 
State and local health departments to make a more effective contribution to 
broad programs of physical restoration. In view of the increasing number of 
children and the increasing cost of medical service, the amounts authorized and 
appropriated for maternal and child health and crippled children’s services in 
the Social Security Act should be increased. 

34. Public welfare has a responsibility to assure that comprehensive rehabili- 
tative services are made available to persons who require them. In carrying out 
this objective, public welfare programs have the responsibility to restore indi- 
viduals to self-care and independent living and to strengthen family life. As 
part of this responsibility, public welfare agencies are concerned with the avail- 
ability of adequate vocational rehabilitation services for individuals who can 
benefit from them. 

Since many eligible individuals in the United States still are deprived of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, such services should be strengthened so that all 
vocationally handicapped persons who present reasonable possibilities of attain- 
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ing a vocational objective would be served. The vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram also should be strengthened by permitting States to designate the State 
agency which can most effectively administer this program. 

35. Federal programs should provide more effective aid to help meet the needs 
of mentally retarded and other handicapped children. 

36. The nonquota entry of foreign-born orphans should be limited to children 
who are placed for adoption in the United States with the approval of authorized 
social agencies, and to children who are adopted abroad by U.S. citizens residing 
in the country where the adoption takes place. 

37. The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act should be amended to extend cover. 
age and to increase the minimum wage in line with current conditions. 

38. Federal programs should provide more effective aid to help meet the needs 
of migratory workers and their families. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 7, 1960. 
Hon. LIsTeR HILL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations for Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILL: On February 25, I indicated to you the position of the 
American Public Welfare Association with respect to the 1961 appropriations 
request of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Now that you 
have before you the House action on this bill (H.R. 11390) I should like to 
register our support for adequate appropriations, especially for the social se 
curity programs, and to express again our appreciation to you and your subcom- 
mittee for the many contributions you have made in the past toward the strength- 
ening and improvement of these programs. 

The present bill, as passed by the House, represents advances in a number of 
important areas. However, I should like to call your attention to a few items 
which are of special concern to us. 

Our first concern is the amount allowed for child welfare services under title 
V of the Social Security Act. The continuing increase in the number of children 
and the growing complexity of the society in which they live are placing ever 
greater demands upon the public child welfare services. While the amount of 
Federal funds appropriated for this service is not large in comparison to the total 
State expenditures, they are of vital importance. 

While we are pleased that the House voted the full amount authorized for 
grants for services for crippled children, and substantially increased the amount 
for maternal and child health, we were disappointed that the increase for child 
welfare services was so small. We would, therefore, hope that the Senate might 
also see fit to increase the appropriation for child welfare service grants to the 
full amount of the authorization. 

Our second concern is that no funds were voted by the House for research 
into the causes of dependency and for projects which would demonstrate more 
effective ways for dealing with this great problem. In view of the amount of 
funds expended for the relief of dependency, it seems only prudent that greater 
efforts should be made to devise more effective methods for prevention and 
social rehabilitation. 

Our third concern is that funds should be appropriated, as authorized in 1956, 
for the training of staff working in State and local public welfare agencies. The 
lack of trained personnel is one of the primary obstacles in the way of the de 
velopment of programs that are adequate to the needs of the communities they 
serve. This is a problem that is essentially national in character. and can only 
be solved by the strong support and leadership of the Federal Government. 

In our estimation, these objectives are especially timely and urgent for the 
coming year. Please be assured of our sincere appreciation for your careful con- 
sideration of these proposals, as well as for your effective leadership. 

We will appreciate the inclusion of this letter in the record as an addition to 
our letter of February 25. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louta Dunn, Director. 
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INCREASED FUNDS FOR VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


STATEMENT OF S. ROSS TAGGART, M.D., PRESIDENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION, ASSISTANT HEALTH 
OFFICER, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now is Dr. Taggart here? 

Are you an M.D., Doctor? 

Dr. Taaeart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. I am sorry. I never keep the M.D.’s waiting if 
I can prevent it. I am awfully sorry, sir. You are not from New 
York, are you? 

Dr. Taccart. I am from the District of Columbia. I am not from 
New York. 

Senator Hitt. That is some consolation, at least. You do not have 
togo back to New York. 

)r. Taccart. I am a pencil-pushing doctor, instead of a clinician. 
Tam assistant health officer of Prince Georges County, Md. 

Senator Hiri. A doctor has many duties and many functions. We 
are happy to have you here, Doctor. You may proceed in your own 
words. You are representing the American Venereal Disease Asso- 
ciation and the American Health Association ? 

Dr. Taccart. I am representing both the American Health Associa- 
tion and the American Venereal Disease Association. 

Senator Hitt. Good. Weare glad to have you, Doctor. 

Dr. Taccart. So I will combine the statements that are two. We 
have, I think, given you a copy of it. 

Senator Hiti. Yes, we have it here. 

Dr. Tacearr. It is a joint statement. 

Senator Hitt. Today’s VD control problem. I notice you join in 
this with the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, the 
American Venereal Disease Association, and the American Social 
Health Association. There are three different organizations. 

Dr. Taccarr. That is correct. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you, Doctor. 


RISE IN EARLY INFECTIOUS SYPHILIS 


Dr. Taceart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize some of the 
statistical data first that is shown in the joint statement. 

There is a reported rise in early infectious syphilis which concerns 
all of the three bodies, and we have been obtaining data from the 
States now for several years, and this present increase of early infec- 
tious syphilis is about 36.4 percent in 1959-58. It also affects the 
younger age group. 

We would like to emphasize that—particularly children in the 10 to 
l4 year age group and in the 15 to 19 year age group. 
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It is the considered opinion of these three bodies that VD control 
in the United States as currently being conducted is inadequate, 
This is reported as being inadequate by 49 cities, 34 counties, and 14 
other areas with combined operations totaling 2314 million people, 


STATE NEEDS 


States have reported to us and on these statistical data they pre 
sented a need for additional $760,410 in the present budget to supply 
needed personnel. 

It is recognized that venereal disease is a Federal-State respon- 
sibility, and it appears that there will be little increase forthcoming 
on the State level. 

Additionally, the Bureau of State Services in January 1960 con- 
vened an expert committee on VD control. They were charged with 
finding ways to decrease the Federal share on support of V D control, 

After 3 d: ays of study and discussion the committee concluded that 
the charge to the committee could not honestly be accomplished and 
recommended instead increased funds at all levels, Federal, State, 
and local. 

INCREASE OF VD APPROPRIATION 


We, therefore, urge that the VD appropriation—this is speaking 
for the American Social Health Association—be increased from the 
present $5.4 million to at least $6.4 million to bring the present oper- 
ating minimum necessary coverage, and we urge an additional $1 
million for the 10-State private phy siclan program which I will de- 
scribe in more detail. 


PRIVATE PHYSICIAN PROGRAM 


Senator Hiru. I will be interested in hearing about this private 
physician program. 

Dr. Taceart. I believe we have made a good case for an appro- 
priation of this size in the joint statement. I would like to point 
up some of the data published in it and some of the remarks of 
the Public Health officials in their hearings as they relate to our 
recommendations. 

I‘irst, Dr. Anderson reported an increase of 283 percent in report- 
ing of early infectious syphilis in 1959. 

Second, he estimated probably 60,000 cases occurred in 1959. 

Third, in spite of 60,000 cases, just over 8,000 cases were reported. 

I expect his estimate is an underestimation, if any bias at all has 
crept into it. 

He also makes three other points that I wish to emphasize: 

First, more and more of these cases are being cared for by pri- 
vate physicians; 

Second, that reporting by private physicians in some States was as 
low as 5 percent; 
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And third, in a 5-year period, only 2,400 of 14,000 cases reported 
were interview ed for their sex contact. 

The findings in the joint statement support Dr. Anderson in his 
estimates. 

These data, it seems to me, need to be placed into focus as they 
apply to our recommendation for increased funds, particularly in the 
private physician area. They represent, obviously, failure in the 
epidemiological control of an infectious disease. This failure will 
continue to be foisted upon us, unless we go about doing something to 
improve the situation. 


DRUG COSTS FOR DETAIL MEN 


I have noticed, with interest, the newspaper reports on the hearings 
of Senator Kefauver’s committee on wholesale drug profits. It is 
apparent that much of their operating expense goes into hiring detail 
men who visit physicians to acquaint them with the advantage of 
using a new drug. This is pertinent today in our considering what we 
need to do to bolster up and make more effective our approach to 
venereal disease control. 

The private physician is no more apt to read the pieces of paper the 
Health Department puts out than he is the flyers the drug company 
distributes. He has to have someone to talk to him on a personal 
basis, and then he will do something about prescribing the drug or 
something about using the Health Department resources. 

In order to sell him on his responsibilities in the veneral disease 
epidemiologic control, the same type of personal approach to every 
physician seeing cases of the disease, by well informed persuasive 
health workers, is necessary. 

The success of the health worker in obtaining cooperation of physi- 
cians has been told this committee. In fact, many of the drug detail 
men have been recruited from our veneral disease workers. 

I have seen its success here in Washington, D.C., this past year, as 
apart of the pilot project discussed by Dr. Anderson. 

Now it seems quite evident to me that, until these trained detail 
veneral disease men are available to work with every physician seeing 
acase, to talk over control, the importance of interviewing cases with 

regard to their sex contacts and then working with the physician, the 
patient and his or her contacts and bringing these contacts to exam- 
ination and treatment, we will never approac ch eradication of syphilis. 

It is folly to do otherwise, when less than a fourth of the cases 
occurring are provided with these services. 


FUND FOR EXPANDED RECRUITING 


Our association, therefore, strongly urges not only $6.4 million for 
the. operating and casefinding program, but additional $1 million for 
expanded recruiting, training, and providing personnel to work with 
private physicians in veneral disease control. The need has been 
documented. The application has been proven effective. The funds 
ust be provided. 

Thank you very much. 
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Senator Hii. We appreciate your statement. We hear so much, in 
fact as we should, about so many of the diseases we seem to have 
somewhat lost sight of syphilis and other VD. 

But as you have brought out so well here, today, we cannot afford to 
do that. You have made it very definite and very clear; and we 
certainly appreciate this statement, sir. 

Dr. Taceart. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. We are most grateful to you and again I want to 
say how sorry we are that you h: id to wait so long. 

Dr. Taceart. It is all right. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Doctor. Thank you very much. 

(The joint statement referred to follows :) 
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For nearly a decade now many of us have been wishing that the 
spirochete and the gonococcus would take penicillin and die. That they 
haven't is a frustrating experience to everyone — especially since many 
of us have made special efforts to be helpful, at least in getting the 
penicillin to them. Accompanying this helpfulness has been a running 
debate on the cost of achieving control and who should pay for it. 

For the most part during this extended debate, the spirochete and 
gonococcus have simply gone right on traveling unrecognized and/or 
unsuspected and proliferating their kind. At present, one suspects that 
a couple of well-trained VD investigators could uncover a VD epidemic 
in most any city in the country where investigation service is not now 
available. Last year, 8,178 cases of early infectious syphilis were re- 
ported out of an estimated 60,000 that occurred. How many were treated 
without being reported, we don’t know; but even if it were another 
8,178 the gap between the number of cases reported and those occur- 
ring is much too wide to permit any notion that “control” is just ahead. 
The same is true of gonorrhea: 237,000 cases reported; an estimated 
1,000,000 occurring. 

Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney, in a message to Venereal Disease 
workers in Memphis, Tennessee, February 2, 1960, stressed the idea 
that control will not be easy. “I have been aware . . . of the general 
increase in early syphilis morbidity over the past four years. And I know 
that you have accepted these increases not as signs of defeat but as 
symbols of challenge. . . . These increases in morbidity serve also as an 
important reminder that the communicable diseases — and the venereal 
diseases in particular — are by no means eliminated. .. . 

“I know that the work you have cut out for yourselves will not be 
easy. You will need patience and perseverance. You cannot expect 
everyone, regardless of occupation or status, to share your enthusiasm 
immediately. ... Gradually, you will approach total epidemiology and 
eventually you will eliminate syphilis.” 

In the British Isles the spirochete and the gonococcus have also 
been demonstrating their staying qualities; and there is evidence at 
hand, although not so carefully documented as are the British data, to 
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indicate that in other countries, too, the venereal diseases are increasing. 
Our frustration in the control of these diseases in the United States is 
obviously shared. 

One thing we all know to our sorrow: the gonococcus and the 
spirochete are not inclined to take penicillin and die. We are, therefore, 
confronted with the prospect either of building our attack on the 
venereal diseases to a realistically effective effort with co-operation 
from all responsible community leadership, or of continuing to support 
for years to come inadequately staffed and implemented VD control 
programs. 


T. Leroy RICHMAN 
Author of the Report for the 
Committee on the Joint Statement 
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SUMMARY 


Substantial increase in venereal disease is apparent in the United 
States with parallel increases in the British Isles. Accordingly, the 7th 
Annual Joint Statement of the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, the American Venereal Disease Association and the American 
Social Heath Association strongly recommends: 


1. increased venereal disease control appropriations at all levels 
for fiscal year 1961; 

2. a multi-state demonstration effort to bring the private physi- 
cian into the control effort more effectively; 

3. an education effort that will involve parents and teachers; 


4. an increased research effort in behavioral science, immunology 
and diagnosis of gonorrhea. 


Back of these recommendations are the following data from the 
Joint Statement: 

Twenty-nine states and 49 major cities reported increases in early 
infectious syphilis in 1959. Only 6 states and 14 cities reported decline. 
The others reported no change. 

For the country as a whole, the number of early infectious cases of 
syphilis increased from 6,661 in 1958 to 8,178 in 1959, an increase of 
22.8 percent. There were 237,318 cases of gonorrhea reported in 1959, 
an increase of 7.8 percent. 

These upward trends are likely to continue. During July-September 
1959 (first quarter fiscal year 1960) states and cities reported 42 percent 
more cases of early infectious syphilis than they did July-September 
1958. 

Greatest change in number of health departments reporting in- 
crease in early infectious syphilis and gonorrhea is among major cities— 
49 in 1959; only 26 in 1958. 

Data from British Isles indicate similar rise in VD. British Co-oper- 
ative Clinical Group (147 VD clinics in England, Scotland and Wales) 
reports increases at all ages through age 59 for males and in all ages 
except 35-49 for females. 

Reported cases of VD in the United States are on the increase among 
teenagers and younger children. Infectious VD among 10-14 age group 
increased from 2,443 to 2,793, up 14.3 percent; in the 15-19 age group, 
from 44,864 to 49,909, up 5,045 cases or 11.4 percent. 

Military personnel and migrant workers create special demands on 
VD program staffs in two-thirds of the states. Indians, merchant sea- 
men and tourists were also noted as creating special demands. 
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VD investigative network is growing. In the past year, 38 states 
received 9,905 notices from other states reporting contacts of known 
VD patients for investigation. Fifteen states reported receiving contact 
referral notices from other countries. 

Over 23% million people live in areas which are judged by their 
health departments to have inadequate control coverage. 

After over two decades of intensive VD control activity in the United 
States, there are still 21 states that do not have diagnostic and treatment 
facilities sufficient to meet the needs of VD control. 

Thirty-six states find their VD programs will need an additional 
$760,410 in the coming fiscal year, but only 8 of them anticipate any 
increase in state funds — and that for a total of only $59,487. 


Major blocks to control: 


1. Lack of private physician participation. Private physicians 
may treat as much as 50 percent of the venereal disease in 
the United States. They probably report not more than 25 
percent of what they treat. For the most part, their patients 
are not interviewed; the sexual contacts of their patients are 
not brought to diagnosis. 


2. Lack of knowledge among the public about the venereal 
diseases and a reluctance among parents, teachers, school 
administrators, and health workers generally to support and 
participate in educational efforts. 


3. Funds to bring full force of control resources to bear on the 
problem. Present Federal appropriation of $5.4 million is not 
commensurate with problem or with federal responsibility in 
control of VD. 


On the credit side, the Statement indicates: Reporting of venereal 
disease may be improving. Thirty states and 56 cities believe reporting 
is sufficiently complete to provide reliable indication of the size of the 
problem. Nevertheless, 21 states and 30 cities do not rate their reporting 
so highly. 

States and cities are beginning to check up on reporting. In 23 
states and 30 major cities, surveys were undertaken during the past 
year to determine the completeness of VD reporting among private 
physicians. 

More states and cities are plotting their epidemic outbreaks and 
are thus able to personalize their analysis of the control effort. Out- 
breaks were observed in 24 states and 16 cities in the past year. 
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Venereal Disease Profile - 1959 


VD Attack Rate 


More states (29) and more cities (49) reported increases in early 
infectious (primary-secondary) syphilis in fiscal year 1959 (ending 
June 30) than in any previous year since 1953. Only 6 states and 14 
cities reported decline, while 15 states and 24 cities reported no change. 
Thirty states and 49 cities reported increases in gonorrhea and 6 states 
and 13 cities reported decline. (See Appendix, Question 1 for tabu- 
lation. ) 

These increases in states and cities, widespread as they are, would 
account for the higher number of cases reported for the country as a 
whole: from 6,661 cases of early infectious syphilis reported in 1958 
to 8,178 in 1959; and from 220,191 cases of gonorrhea in 1958 to 237,318 
in 1959. The percentage incerases were: early infectious syphilis, 22.8 
percent; gonorrhea, 7.8 percent. (See Appendix, Table I.) 

States and cities reported 42 percent more cases of early infectious 
syphilis in the 1959 July-September quarter than they did in the same 
quarter of 1958. 

Significantly, the greatest number of health departments reporting 
increase in early infectious syphilis and gonorrhea is among cities over 
100.000 population. The 49 cities reporting increases in early infectious 
syphilis this year compare with 26 last year. This is consistent with the 
general consensus that problem behavior tends to concentrate in urban 
areas. While VD is nct solely a big city problem, it becomes increasingly 
so as the big city itself becomes less a responsible corporate entity and 
more a sprawling nexus of ill-defined service and shopping centers strung 
along roads and highways. 

In California, where VD control has been consistently a quality effort 
for a number of years and where urban populations have been explod- 
ing wildly since the war, there have been four consecutive years of rise 
in early infectious syphilis — from a rate of 2.96 per 100,000 in 1955 
to 6.32 in 1959. 

In the city of Los Angeles, there was a rise in all stages of syphilis 
in 1959; and in Los Angeles County and San Francisco, there were rises 
in all stages of syphilis and gonorrhea. 

In Pennsylvania, there has been continuous rise in all stages of 
syphilis since 1957; and in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh there were rises 
in all stages of syphilis and gonorrhea in 1959. 
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In the past year, 6 states and 8 cities report rises in all stages of 
syphilis and in gonorrhea; 9 states and 13 cities, in all stages of syphilis. 

More states (21) and more cities (31) reported increases in total 
syphilis during 1959; and more states (19) and more cities (34) re- 
ported increases in early latent syphilis. 

Although not so menacing as now, these danger signs have been 
appearing with regularity in states and cities for a number of years. In 
each of the past five years, 16 or more states and 20 or more cities have 
reported increases in the number of cases of early infectious syphilis 
brought to treatment. In fact, only 8 of the 50 states have not reported 
an increase in infectious syphilis at least one year out of the last five. 
And only one state has not reported increase in gonorrhea at least once 
in the past five years. 


Reporting — Reliable or Not 


There is reason to believe that reporting of venereal disease may be 
improving in many of the states and cities. Thirty states and 56 cities 
think that reporting of syphilis is sufficiently complete to provide a re- 
liable indication of the size of the problem. They point to checks on 
laboratory tests and surveys of private physicians reporting to justify 
their faith in the data they report. (See Appendix, Questions 2 and 5.) 

This growing tendency among health officers to survey periodically 
reporting practices of physicians and institutions is altogether com- 
mendable. Nevertheless 21 states and 30 cities do not consider the re- 
porting of syphilis sufficiently complete to provide a reliable indication 
of incidence or prevalence. They state their reasons in comments like 
the following: 

Colorado: Under-reporting by private physicians and hospitals has 
been proven by recent survey. 

Illinois: Reporting is not sufficient in primary syphilis and gon- 
orrhea. Physicians miss the former and do not report the latter. 

Kansas: Surveys indicate that cases treated are not reported. 

Ohio: Physicians seldom volunteer a case report. Reporting from 
private laboratories is incomplete. Therefore, no follow-up is accom- 
plished on most private physicians’ patients. 

Oregon: During the year of 1958 when private physicians reported 
only 453 cases of syphilis and 330 cases of gonorrhea, private labora- 
tories reported 4,682 reactive and 2,808 weakly reactive serologies for 
syphilis, plus 725 positive smears and 484 cultures for gonorrhea. 

South Dakota: Survey of physician reporting in South Dakota in 
November 1958 revealed that only 49 percent of the total syphilis, 56 
percent of the late and late latent syphilis, and 28 percent of the early 
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syphilis that was diagnosed by physicians was reported to the South 
Dakota Department of Health. 

Vermont: Several large hospitals do serologic tests for syphilis and 
do not report results to the State Health Department. Too many cases 
are called biologic false positives. 


Reporting — Physician 


Of special importance in the control of the veneral diseases is report- 
ing by physicians to the local VD control program services. The phy- 
sician treats a sizeable percentage of syphilis cases in the United States. 
Whether he treats few or many depends on how alert he is to the clinical 
recognition of symptoms and to the need for routine serologic tests. 
How effectively he enters into the control program depends, for the 
most part, on the extent to which the health department makes a con- 
sistent effort to work with him. 

Reporting of VD patients by physicians varies from 0 percent of 
the total number of cases reported from all sources, as occurs in Puerto 
Rico, to 100 percent in North Dakota and Vermont. Between these ex- 
tremes, if we range the percentages into 5 groups and consider only 
early infectious syphilis, we find that 8 states fall in the 0-19 percent 
range, 1] states in 20-39 percent range, 17 states in the 40-59 percent 
range, 4 states in the 60-79 percent range, and 7 states in the 80-100 
percent range. Five states did not answer the question. (See Appendix, 
Question 4. ) 

Thus, in over half of the states (28), physicians account for between 
20 and 59 percent of the early infectious syphilis reported from all 
sources. 

In the cities the picture is less encouraging. Here the largest number 
(24) of the 62 cities answering the question give the proportion of early 
infectious syphilis reported by the physician as 0-19 percent of cases 
reported from all sources. In well over half (39) of the cities answering 
the question, private physicians report less than 40 percent of the early 
infectious syphilis cases. 

These findings underscore a problem of growing concern to signers 
of this Statement: in the cities, where VD is growing most rapidly as a 
health problem, private physicians report much the lowest percentage 
of early infectious syphilis cases from all sources. 

Physicians in the cities tend to report a higher percentage of their 
late syphilis cases. The greatest number of cities place their physician- 
reporting of late latent syphilis in the 40-59 percent bracket. 

In the latent stages of syphilis, both states and cities show most 
physicians reporting in the 40-79 percent bracket. 
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Reporting — Checks and Surveys 


In considering the reasons for the greater number of health depart- 
ments showing increases in early infectious syphilis in the past year, 
one may not overlook the very substantial effort many health depart- 
ments are making to check on reporting from physicians, laboratories 
and hospitals. 

In 23 states and 30 major cities, surveys were undertaken during 
the past year to determine the completeness of VD reporting among 
private physicians. In 14 states and 18 cities surveys were directed at 
reporting by private laboratories, and in 17 states and 34 cities, surveys 
were directed at reporting by hospitals. (See Appendix, Question 5. ) 

Fifteen of the states reporting increases in early infectious syphilis 
did surveys to check on physician reporting; 6 states did surveys on 
laboratory reporting; and 7 states did surveys on hospital reporting. 

In Dayton, Ohio, health officials and the societies of local physicians 
did a joint survey. A questionnaire was sent to all physicians on sta- 
tionery of the Montgomery County Medical Society and signed by its 
President. The same questionnaire was sent to all osteopaths on the 
stationery of the Dayton District Academy of Osteopathic Medicine. 
It was signed by the Academy’s Executive Secretary. 

There was only one question, a request for the approximate number 
of gonorrhea and syphilis cases (or suspects) treated by the physician 
in 1958. No signature was required. Goals were three: to determine 
number of cases treated; nature and volume of response; possibility of 
working out program. 

Having decided on the basis of the response that a program with 
physicians was possible, the Dayton Health Commissioner proceeded 
to mail to each physician a postal reply card which is in effect a monthly 
report on VD seen and a request for services — diagnostic or investiga- 
tive. 

In October 270 cards were mailed; by November 10, 123 cards had 
been mailed back, reporting 27 cases of syphilis and 65 cases of gon- 
orrhea. Requests were received for interviewing, investigative and diag- 
nostic services. 

Comments from other health departments accent the need for this 
type of survey and resulting action program. 

Kentucky: “By regulation of the State Board of Health, private labor- 
atories are required to report all reactive serologies to the State Depart- 
ment of Health. While this does not constitute a survey, it gives a reliable 
index to the number of syphilis cases being seen by private physicians. 
This program has shown that approximately 20 percent of all reactive 
serologies on private physician cases are reported to us as not infected. 
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We feel this percentage is too high when compared with results ob- 
tained from health department clinics and we plan to do further study 
in this area.” 

North Carolina: “As we have further emphasized the private physi- 
cian program, we have demonstrated an increase in syphilis morbidity. 
Our first year of use of a private physician follow-up form resulted in 
a 51.72 percent increase of reporting from private physicians over the 
average of the three previous years.” In North Carolina, private physi- 
cians account for 27.38 percent of total veneral disease reported from 
all sources. 

Chattanooga: “Reporting by private physicians is incomplete, espe- 
cially of early lesion cases. These are often missed altogether and peni- 
cillin administered.” 

Chicago: “Since June, 1959, 15 cases of primary and secondary 
syphilis have been reported from 4 to 8 months after the positive sero- 
logic test was recorded; and then the report was made only after a 
written request was sent to the attending physician asking for his dis- 
position of the case.” 

In Chicago a carefully detailed private physician plan is in opera- 
tion, complete with simplified pre-coded reporting card and continuous 
epidemiologic service on request. 

Houston: “Twenty percent of all syphilis cases were reported by 
private physicians. After a recent drive to improve reporting, this 
figure increased to 40 percent for several months and then returned to 
the usual 20 percent.” 


Rates May Be Misleading 


Respondents were asked to provide VD rates for areas within their 
respective jurisdictions demonstrating the tendency of rates for large 
areas to conceal high prevalence rates of smaller areas within them. 
Twenty-two states and 17 cities were able to comply with the request 
and gave specific illustrations. The demonstrations were conclusive, 
and individuals reporting morbidity by state, region or nation, would 
do well to qualify any large area rates with some indication of the 
range of rates within the area. 

In Arkansas, for instance, the statewide rate for early infectious 
syphilis was 12.1 per 100,000 population. Area 1 in the state had a 
rate of 55.8; Area 2, a rate of 279.6; and area 3, a rate of 8.14. With rate 
variations ranging so widely, the statewide rate has little value either 
for defining the problem or for planning prograrn. 

Similarly wide variations in rates show up in the much narrower 
confines of town and city. In Cincinnati, for instance, the citywide rate 
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per 100,000 for early infectious syphilis is 15.26. In the three areas 
reported, rates were from 2 to 5 times the city rate: Area 1, 65.8; Area 2, 
28.0; Area 3, 78.15. 

Colorado reports an interesting variation in range of rates for gon- 
orrhea. The state-wide rate is 65.4 per 100,000 population. Area 1 
shows a rate of 154.75; Area 2, a rate of 142.4; Area 3, a rate of 23.53. 

In Los Angeles, the early infectious syphilis rate is 11.0. One area 
in the city shows a rate of 50.4; a second, 37.6; and a third, 5.7. 


Epidemic Outbreaks 


Both states (24) and cities (16) had observed, and in many cases 
carefully diagramed, VD outbreaks occurring since the last question- 
naire. Outbreak was defined as “any significant rise in reported cases 
or chain of cases which are demonstrated to have been spread from a 
common source or sources.” (See Appendix, Question 7. ) 

The cover design shows an actual outbreak which was charted in 
two Alabama counties between February 16 and June 12. The two- 
county epidemic involved 211 people. The County A group were homo- 
sexuals for the most part, and described as “from a higher social and 
economic level” than the essentially heterosexual group in County B. 
The average age of the group was just under 22 years. There were 54 
persons found to have early infectious syphilis in the group. All 
were treated. The 144 named contacts were treated prophylactically. 

Alabama reported two other outbreaks, both beginning with pa- 
tients of private physicians. The first, in January-February, 1959, re- 
sulted in finding 20 persons with syphilis (13 early infectious cases); 
and the second in August, 1959, found 21 persons diagnosed as having 
syphilis, 16 of them in the early infectious stages. 

In a large northern city, a single person with secondary syphilis was 
referred by a practicing physician to the County Health Department 
for diagnostic tests and treatment. Investigation of this case disclosed 
the following: a chain of infection involving 269 persons. Of these, 33 
(or 12 percent) were found to have syphilis; 20 of these were brought 
to treatment for the first time; 7 (with previous inadequate treatment ) 
were returned to treatment, and 6 revealed previous adequate treat- 
ment. Of the 33 persons with syphilis, 20 named each other, 13 (or 42 
percent) were found through cluster testing. Of the 17 persons with 
“early” syphilis, 9 (or 53 percent) were found through cluster testing. 

In Pennsylvania, an outbreak occurred involving 144 individuals. 
Thirty-four were infected with syphilis (13 early infectious). Fourteen 
of the infected individuals were teenagers. In all there were 72 teen- 
agers involved (28 boys, 44 girls). In most instances, they met at a 
dance, were exposed to VD in an automobile. 
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Investigation of an outbreak of early syphilis in Vega Alta, Puerto 
Rico, in May, 1959, discovered 18 persons with syphilis (10 early infec- 
tious ). There were 27 persons in the group; ages ranged from 16 to 66. 
Sex relations were both homosexual and heterosexual. 

Complete data are now available on an outbreak in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee (see Appendix, Cluster Test Chart, Tennessee ), involving in all 
1,446 persons. Investigation of this group resulted in the discovery of 
111 persons with syphilis — 101 in the early stages. An additional 111 
persons had gonorrhea. 

In South Carolina (see Appendix, Epi Chart South Carolina) a 
20 year old male, patient of a private physician, led health department 
investigators into an outbreak involving 97 individuals both adult and 
teenage. Twelve were syphilitic. 

An outbreak in Richmond, Virginia, during the past year is notable 
for the variety of epidemiologic techniques utilized in finding and 
treating the 124 persons involved. “The success of the epidemiology was 
a combination of private physician consultation, jail blood-testing, street 
blood-testing, and cluster interviewing,” using standard investigative 
techniques. Sixteen cases of syphilis were found and treated (6 early 
infectious ), and 17 persons were given prophylactic treatment. 

The concern of the true “VD-ologist,” as well as the precarious 
nature of the entire VD control process, comes through in this summary 
statement of the Richmond outbreak: “Even by co-ordinating all agen- 
cies and persons who may help...there is always that chance that an 
infected person may slip by undetected...only to start the entire 
process over again.” 
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Problem Groups 


VD Under 24 — United States 


Reported cases of veneral disease are on the increase among teen- 
agers and children. From 1957 to 1958, the number of children with 
infectious veneral disease in the 10-14 age group increased from 2,443 
to 2,793, up 14.3 percent; in the 15-19 age group, the increase was from 
44,864 to 49,909, up 5,045 cases or 11.4 percent. (See below. ) 


INFECTIOUS TOTAL 

AGE YEAR SYPHILIS GONORRHEA INFECTIOUS VD 
0-9 1956 11 1,221 1,232 
1957 33 1,624 1,657 
1958 23 1,556 1,579 
10-14 1956 75 2,424 2,499 
1957 80 2,363 2,443 
1958 90 2,703 2,793 
TOTAL 

AGE YEAR SYPHILIS GONORRHEA INFECTIOUS VD 
15-19 1956 1,093 44,233 45,326 
1957 1,192 43,672 44,864 
1958 1,228 48,681 49,909 
20-24 1956 1,778 74,667 76,445 
1957 1,856 70,679 72,535 
1958 2,005 76,867 78,867 


In 1959, more states and more cities reported incerases in teenage 
VD than reported such increases in 1958. VD morbidity by age is not 
yet available nationally for 1959, but 29 states and 21 cities report 
increase in early infectious syphilis among the 15-19 age group; and, 
in the same age group, 25 states and 43 cities report increases in gon- 
orrhea. (See Appendix, question 8. ) 

Among the 10-14 age group, 10 states and 8 cities report increase 
in early infectious syphilis for 1959; and 19 states and 21 cities show 
increase in gonorrhea. 

In New York City, early infectious syphilis increased from 911 cases 
reported in 1958 to 1,454 cases reported in 1959 — up 59.6 percent. 

In the 15-19 age group, early infectious syphilis increased from 83 
cases reported in 1958 to 148 cases reported in 1959 — up 78.3 percent. 
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VD Under 24 — British Isles 


The number of states (3) and cities (5) showing decline in the 
three age groups and for both early infectious syphilis and gonorrhea 
is discouragingly low. A sizeable number, however, show no change; 
and this, although small, is some comfort, plus the fact that Rise in 
teenage VD is not confined to the United States. The British Isles re- 
ports significant increases in 1958 over 1957 among both boys and girls. 
In the 15-19 age group, the total increase was from 1,846 to 2,233 and 
in the 14 or under, from 30 to 60. (See Table III.) 

Greatest increase in numbers of persons infected was in the 20-24 
age group — trom 5,763 to 6,719. There were increases at all ages 
through age 59 for males and in all ages except 35-49 for females. In 
both years, over 96 percent of all persons treated for VD in the clinics 
were treated for gonorrhea. The British data were from 147 VD clinics 
in England, Scotland and Wales. They were made available especially 
for the Joint Statement through the good offices of Dr. R. R. Willcox, 
Secretary of the British Co-operative Clinical Group, and they are one 
of a number of BCCG studies. 

Thirty-eight British towns and cities with populations over 100,000 
reported on change in VD morbidity by age in 1957 and 1958. In the 
15-19 age group, 22 cities reported increase, 4 stationary, 12 decrease. 
In the 20-24 age group, 25 reported incerase, 1 stationary, and 12 de- 
crease. Not until age 50 does the number of cities reporting stationary 
or decrease total more than those reporting increase. (See Table IV.) 


Special Demands 


Military personnel and migrant workers create special demands on 
VD Programs in a significant number of states and cities. 

Thirty-four states and 21 cities report that military personnel create 
special demands on their program; 24 states and 9 cities report special 
demands because of migrant labor. Seventeen states and 4 cities report 
special demands because of both. Thirteen states and 8 cities report 
Indians as creating special demands. (See Appendix, Question 9. ) 

In the case of the military, this simply means that where there are 
military bases or where there are cities that are recreation areas for 
military bases, health departments give special staff attention to VD 
among military personnel and their contacts. 

Nine states and 4 cities say special demands are made on their 
VD program by merchant seamen; and 3 states and 6 cities say tourists 
create special demands. 

Arizona notes that among its 80,000 Indians, syphilis is “4 or 5 
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times” that of the general population; among its 30,000 migrant workers, 
syphilis is 6 times that in the general population; and that its 20,000 
military personnel are within easy distance of Mexican brothels. Latest 
(1958) prostitution studies in Arizona failed to disclose any brothels 
within the state. 

In California there is a special serologic testing program for Mexican 
migrant laborers. 

Florida notes migrant labor camps, tourists, military installations 
and personnel from foreign ships as special problems. 

Hawaii notes military personnel and tourists. 

In Kentucky, about 10 percent of all VD investigations are of sexual 
contacts of military personnel. 

Testing of agricultural migrants in Maryland resulted in bringing 
to treatment 200 persons with untreated syphilis. 

In Massachusetts, military personnel require about 20 percent of 
VD staff time. 

Michigan notes that the increase of military personnel from 2,500 
to 15,000 will require reinforcement of “existing VD machinery in this 
area.” 

New Jersey has a statutory requirement for testing migrant workers. 

In North Carolina, blood testing among migrant laborers in 1959 
produced 432 (13.25 percent) positive reactors among 3,260 blood 
tests. Military personnel accounted for 1,407 cases of VD. 

In South Dakota, 51 percent of syphilis cases and 77 percent of 
gonorrhea cases were among Indians. These represent only 5 percent 
of the State’s population. 

Texas notes seaports, migrant workers, military and tourist centers 
as creating special demands on the VD program. 

Virgin Islands reports special migrant labor problem. 

Wisconsin anticipates merchant seaman problems as Great Lake 
Ports become used more by ocean ships. 
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Control Problems 


Exchange of Contact Information 


Although VD ranges around the world, the investigative network 
to control it is less widespread. Nevertheless, the network is growing. 

In the past fiscal year, 38 states received 9,905 forms from other 
states reporting VD contacts for investigation. Fourteen states either 
failed to provide information or said they had no data. 

Illinois received contact referral forms from 38 states, Connecticut 
from 36, Pennsylvania from 34, Kentucky from 29, Michigan from 28, 
West Virginia from 27. 

Fifteen states reported receiving forms from other countries. Massa- 
chusetts received forms from 7 countries, Kansas and Texas from 3 each, 
Georgia and Arkansas from 2 each. 

Forty-one states sent 8,552 contact referral forms out to other states 
and countries. Again, 11 states either failed to answer or said they had 
no data. 

Georgia and North Carolina sent contact referrals out to 30 states 
each, and North Carolina sent referrals to 15 countries. 

Maryland sent referrals to 10 countries, Massachusetts to 7, Georgia 
to 5, New York and North Dakota to 4 each, and Michigan to 3. 


Inadequate VD Control Coverage 

Over 23% million people in territories, states, cities and counties 
live in areas which are judged by their state health departments to 
have inadequate VD control coverage. 

States report 49 cities, 34 counties and 14 other areas with a total 
population of 23,270,667 as having inadequate VD control coverage; 
and cities report 89 census tracts, 9 health districts, 4 wards and 2 other 
areas with a total population of 3,300,754 without adequate VD control 
coverage. (See Appendix, Question 12.) 

Many of these inadequately covered areas have no VD control serv- 
ice at all; others have partial service. Kentucky, for instance, reports 
15 cities, only one of which has adequate gonorrhea control. The re- 
maining 14 have a combined population of 815,600. Also in Kentucky, 
a total of 48 counties with a combined population of 1,385,000, lack 
adequate control facilities for either gonorrhea or syphilis. 

Wisconsin acknowledges inadequate “contact and source investiga- 
tion by physicians and health workers” and suggests it is “questionable 
whether or not the program is adequate to maintain or slowly reduce 
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prevailing rate levels.” 
Wichita observes that to cover all areas adequately “our public 
health ecologist works many hours overtime.” 


Personnel Needs 


In 33 states the reason for inadequate VD control coverage was lack 
of personnel — for the most part, physicians and VD investigators. In 
12 states the reason was lack of travel funds for investigative personnel; 
and in 13 states, it was lack of facilities, lack of well-trained personnel, 
lack of funds, lack of leadership. Three states frankly admitted it was 
lack of interest on the part of local health officers. 

States list their personnel needs above present staff as 42 physicians, 
35 nurses, 76 investigators, 6 laboratory technicians, 5 health educators, 
2 record analysts and 16 administrative and clerical personnel. 

In 13 cities, there is a need for 10 physicians, 9 nurses, 28 investi- 
gators, 5 laboratory technicians, 4 record analysts, 4 health educators 
and 14 clerks. 

The total additional personnel need is higher than last year in all 
categories except health educators and nurses. In all states and cities 
answering the question on personnel, there is a need for 52 additional 
physicians, 44 additional nurses, 104 additional investigators, 11 labora- 
tory technicians, and 45 others. (See Appendix, Questions 13, 14. ) 


Interview Service to Physicians 


Only one state and two cities say they do not provide epidemiologic 
services to private physicians who report infectious syphilis. Four cities 
did not reply. 

Forty-one states and 61 cities were able to report interviewing of 
physicians’ patients by health department personnel. Alabama, among 
the states, and New York among the cities, reported the highest number 
of physicians’ patients interviewed by health department personnel: 
246 and 221 respectively. Paterson, N.J., reported 120, El Paso 100, 
San Francisco 73, Chicago 71; New York State reported 94, Tennessee 
74, Virginia 49 syphilis and 57 gonorrhea. Several states and cities re- 
ported by percentage. 

Although, for the most part, the numbers of patients interviewed 
for physicians is small, it is most encouraging to note that a beginning 
has been made in so many states and cities. 

California observes that “only a minority of the local health depart- 
ments provide this service.” 

Mississippi points out a need for repeat calls on the physician, “in- 
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cluding effective briefing regarding the local veneral disease problem.” 

Puerto Rico notes that physicians rarely call for epidemiologic sery- 
ices, and suggests that personnel are needed to “contact and cultivate 
them.” 

Interview of physicians’ patients is a weakness in VD casefinding. 
Most physicians have little time or liking for interviewing. Yet the 
record shows that the sex contact interview is indispensable in case- 
finding. 

Since physicians probably treat as much as 50 percent of the ve- 
nereal disease in the country, and in some areas 100 percent, health 
departments have, in the past few years, extended interview service 
to them with increasingly favorable results. 

Forty-two states and 76 cities interview some percentage of infec- 
tious syphilis patients of physicians. Twenty-two states and 41 cities 
interview from 80 to 100 percent of all infectious cases reported to them 
by physicians, and 14 states and 15 cities interview 40 to 79 percent of 
infectious syphilis cases reported to them by physicians. (See Appendix, 
Question 17. ) 

The problem is, of course, that in many areas physicians report 
very few cases. For the country as a whole, it has been estimated that 
they report about 25 percent of the syphilis cases they see. 

United States Public Health Service experience shows that interview 
of 2,400 physicians’ patients with early infectious syphilis produces 
about 8,000 sex contacts. It shows further that for every 2,400 patients 
interviewed there are about 12,000 patients who are treated and dis- 
missed without interview. 

If the 12,000 were interviewed, there would be some 40,000 addi- 
tional sex contacts named; and from these would come some 5,500 
persons with veneral disease, including 2,800 with early infectious syph- 
ilis and 400 with gonorrhea. 


Facilities 


It is a lamentable fact that after over two decades of intensive VD 
control activity in the United States, there are still 21 states and 7 major 
cities that must reply “No” to the question: Do you have diagnostic and 
treatment facilities sufficient to meet the needs in the areas you cover 
with present techniques? Only 31 states answered “Yes.” Cities are 
somewhat better off: 80 were able to answer “Yes.” (See Appendix, 
Question 18. ) 

Many of the states reporting insufficient facilities are in areas where 
VD rates have been high over the years and where some state programs 
have been effective. 
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In New Jersey, where the answer was “No,” the deficit does not lie 
in actual lack of facilities. “The poor quality of services rendered in 
some areas, New Jersey reports, “is a direct result of lack of organiza- 
tion and inefficient utilization of what could otherwise be classified as 
adequate physical facilities.” 


Cluster Testing 


Cluster testing is an innovation in VD casefinding. It operates 
on the principle that people who are found to have syphilis are often 
able to point out other people who may have syphilis, even though 
they have had no sexual relations with them. 

Thus, patients are asked to name their sex contacts and in addi- 
tion, persons who, while not sex contacts, nevertheless are thought by 
the patient to be having sexual experience that parallels his own ap- 
proximately. 

Thirty-one states and 51 cities have used cluster testing, but only 
16 states and 36 cities are able to apply it to all cases of early infec- 
tious syphilis available for interview. (See Appendix, Questions 19, 
20.) 

The reasons given are: lack of personnel, lack of personnel trained 
in cluster interview technique, refusal of physicians to co-operate, 
reluctance of local health departments to experiment. 

North Carolina reports that some cases, such as military personnel, 
do not lend themselves to cluster techniques. “Cases reported by private 
physicians are often not clustered due to the delicate relationship be- 
tween private practice and public health.” 

Florida notes that physicians refuse cluster testing procedure. 

Although cluster testing per se is certainly not the difference be- 
tween effective and ineffective VD control, its use relates impressively 
with alert VD control practices. In 19 of the 28 states and one territory 
reporting increase in early infectious syphilis, the health department 
has used cluster testing procedure; and in 8 of these states is able to 
use it on all cases of reported early infectious syphilis. In all of the 18 
states using cluster testing, epidemiologic services are provided to 
physicians who report early infectious syphilis. 

In the 7 states reporting decrease in early infectious syphilis, not 
one was able to apply cluster testing to all cases of early infectious 
syphilis, and only 3 had applied cluster testing to any portion of the 
early infections. 

All but one of the 18 states reporting use of cluster testing also 
reported increases in early infectious syphilis among 15-19 year olds. 
That one reported no change. 
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Financial Support 


Financial support of VD control in the United States has been re- 
duced from roughly $29 million in 1950 to just over $20 million in 1959, 
The present $20 million is made up of $5.4 million Federal support and 
roughly $14.6 million state and local support. 

The Federal support is focused on casefinding and other technical 
assistance; the bulk of the state and local support is operational costs 
of facilities and services (such as laboratories, drugs, clinic personnel, 
etc.) generally supportive of veneral disease control in concert with 
other health programs and services. These would continue at approxi- 
mately the same level if there were no VD control program. 


It is difficult to determine exactly what portion of state and local 
VD program support actually is applied to functions specifically focused 
on VD control; but one can safely say that it is a small part of total state 
and local support. It can further be said that very little of it is directly 
devoted to contact tracing and elimination of the scattered foci of VD 
infection. 


Because of the nature of the veneral diseases and the methods in- 
volved in their control, the Federal Government has historically set the 
pattern for support. First of all, Federal military installations, widely 
spread throughout the country, create special demands on state and 
local VD casefinding facilities (See Appendix, Question 9); secondly, 
the widespread referral activity necessary for VD control among states 
and nations requires active Federal participation; and thirdly, recruit- 
ment and training of ivestigative personnel is much less difficult at the 
Federal level. 

These factors are behind state and city need for additional venereal 
disease control funds in fiscal year 1961. 36 states find their VD pro- 
grams will need an additional $760,410 in the coming fiscal year, but 
only 8 of them anticipate any increase in state funds — and that for a 
total of only $59,487. (See Appendix, Questions 21, 22, 23.) 

The same roughly is true of cities. Thirty-four cities need a total of 
$793,300 in addition to what they now have. Only 9 of them anticipate 
local funds and those in the amount of only $55,500. 

The need for additional funds has also been expressed in terms of 
personnel necessary for communities regarded as having inadequate 
venereal disease control coverage. (States estimated there were 49 
cities, 34 counties and 14 other areas with a combined population of 
23,270,667 without adequate venereal disease control coverage.) To 
provide coverage, states and cities estimated a need for 256 additional 
personnel, including 52 physicians, 44 nurses and 104 investigators. It 
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is not difficult to estimate roughly the cost of the 256 additional person- 
nel eeded. On the basis of minimal entrance salaries of $10,000 each 
for physicians and an average of $5,000 each for all other, the total 
salary cost alone for one year would be over $114 million — this, to 
supply only the needs of personnel in the areas considered by their 
health officers to be inadequately covered. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Federal Support 


In view of: 1) the increase in reported cases of infectious syphilis 
and gonorrhea in the United States over the past two years, especially 
among teenagers; 2) the need reported by states for VD control cov- 
erage in 49 cities, 34 counties, and 14 other areas; 3) federal responsi- 
bility for military personnel, certain migvyants and other important 
factors in VD control; 4) the need for increased VD control appropri- 
ation at all levels; and 5) the demonstrated unlikelihood of any 
significant part of the needs being met from state and local funds, we 
strongly urge that the VD control appropriation for fiscal 1961 be in- 
creased by at least $1,000,000 over the $5.4 million appropriated for VD 
control in fiscal 1960. 


Private Physicians 


We believe and we strongly urge that every effort be made to bring 
the physician more realistically into the VD control program. Specifi- 
cally, we would like to see started in fiscal 1961 an impressive demon- 
stration of health department services to the private physician. Funds 
for this purpose should be made available to a number of states where 
the VD problem is especially serious, where VD program staff are 
especially competent, and where medical society leadership has dem- 
onstrated concern about the problem. Such funds should be in addition 
to the $6.4 million recommended for program. If a ten-state area were 
considered, additional cost of personnel, travel and education materials 
would require approximately $1,000,000. 


Community Support 


To be successful, the VD control effort must involve community support 
beyond the health department and even the private physician. Continu- 
ing high prevalence of venereal disease among teenagers and children 
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at ever lower ages indicates that parents and teachers especially must 
be brought into the control effort in responsible roles. We therefore 
strongly urge that the Public Health Service work with the American 
Social Health Association, the National Parent-Teachers Association, 
the American Legion, co-ordinating bodies of the various religious 
groups, and other national agencies concerned with VD control and 
education to set up studies for determining what those roles are and 
how they can be implemented. 


Research 


We believe with the Advisory Committee on Venereal Disease 
Control* that increased attention must be given to research with par- 
ticular emphasis on behavioral science, Immunology, and gonorrhea 











diagnosis. 
( 4d 
Neb te-4 ’ ee eo: Adele 0 
Pre President nt AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION Secretary- Treasurer 
Toh IK Harboe, ee belhpy 
President AMERICAN SOCIAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION Executive Director 
ry o . ' t 
Wilson T. Sowder* A, 





President Ass’N OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH Orricers Secretary-Treasurer 


* Committee recently appointed by Chief, Bureau of States Services, Public Health 
Service, to advise Federal Government on VD problem and program. 


t By telegram: “Joint Statement approved in principle.” 
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must 
, APPENDIX 
fore | 
‘ican TABULATION OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
tion, 52 STATES! — 94 CITIES? 
riOUs 
and 
and 
1. What is the general situation as regards reported VD in your state/city? 
STATES CITIES 
P&S3 EL‘ L&LL5 Total GCé P&S? EL‘ L&LL5 Total GCé 
Increasing 29 19 ke Og 30 Increasing 49 34 28 31 49 
sease Decreasing 6 15 20 14 6 Decreasing 14 20 28 19 13 
Stable 1S 15 10 9 14 Stable 244 30 28 .%2 £30 
| Par- No data 2 3 4 8 2 No data 7 ie cr 21 2 
rrhea 
2. Do you consider the reporting of STATES CITIES 
y 4 syphilis sufficiently complete in your vo oe. 2a o.oo ws 
state/city to provide a reliable indi- , 
; ae 30 21 1 56 30 8 
asurer cation of incidence and prevalence? 
v 
-- 3. Is there any change in the reporting of syphilis cases in your state/city from 
rector private physicians? 
t 
(MD, STATES CITIES 
P&S EL _ L&LL Total P&S EL L&LL Total 
asurer Increase 23 18 #19 Increase a... 317 <a 
Decrease 8 15 16 13 Decrease ‘ 7 16 13 ll 
Stable 14 14 12 17 Stable 38. 37s 41 34 
No data 5 5 5 8 No data » 2 1 6 ue & 


150 states, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


291 cities over 100,000 population, Los Angeles County, California, Fulton County, Georgia, 
and the District of Columbia. 


| 'Primary-Secondary: Early Infectious. 6 Gonorrhea. 
‘Early Latent: Potentially Infectious. TIncludes report without information, 
5Late and Late Latent: Noninfectious. insufficient or compromised information. 


Health 
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4 


Ages Disease Rise Fall Change N.D. 


8 By “outbreak” is meant any significant rise in reported cases or chain of cases which are dem- 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


Approximately what percentage of syphilis cases reported in your state/city is 


from private physicians? 


Stage of 0-19% 20-39% 40-59% 60-79% 






Disease City | State City | State 


Have you undertaken surveys dur- 
ing the past year to determirfe the 
completeness of morbidity reporting 
of venereal disease from: 

Private physicians 


Private laboratories 
Hospitals 


VD rates for large areas tend to 
conceal high prevalence areas with- 
in them. Please provide rates for 
three areas which demonstrate this 
concealment best in your state/city. 


Have you noted any outbreaks® of 
VD not reported in previous ques- 
tionnaires? If available, please sup- 
ply descriptions and diagrams. 


Has your state/city experienced any change in the reported cases of infectious 


City | State City | State 


STATES 


80-100% 


City | State City 


N.D. 
5 32 
9 33 
8 30 


The data in Question 6 
do not lend themselves 
to tabulation. 








VD among younger age groups during fiscal 1959? 


STATES 
No 


} P&S 10 3 33 
| GC 19 > #2 


} P&S 29 a 15 
1 Gc 25 17 7 


{ P&S ao o 20 
LGC 27 11 10 


>Hi wsbino om 


Ages Disease 
{ P&S 
1 GC 


j P&S 
1 GC 


j P&S 
LGC 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


onstrated to have been spread from a common source or sources. 


CITIES 


21 
43 


25 
41 


Fall Change N.D. 


No 


22 
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9. Do any of the following groups create special demands on your VD program? 


STATES CITIES 


Indians 

Merchant Seamen 
Migrant Workers 
Military 

Tourists 





10. How many VD epidemiologic report forms were referred to your state/city 
health departments from out-of-state during the past year? Out of country? 


Number of states receiving forms 38 
Number of forms received 9,905 
Number of cities receiving forms 57 
Number of forms received 5,746 


11. How many VD epidemiologic report forms were referred from your state/city 
to out-of-state health departments during the past year? Out of country? 


Number of states sending forms 41 

Number of forms sent 8,552 
Number of cities sending forms a 
Number of forms sent 5,907 


12. Are there cities, counties, census tracts, election districts, wards, or other areas 
in your state/city without adequate VD control coverage? 


STATES Estimated CITIES Census Health Wards Estimated 
REPORT Cities Counties Other Population REPORT Tracts Districts Others Population 
18 49 — — 8,447,400 4 89 -_ — 421,754 
23 — 34 — 14,268,267 4 — 9 — 2,667,000 
6 — — 14 555,000 3 — _— 6 219,000 
TOTAL 23,270,667 TOTAL 3,307,754 


13. If answer to above is yes, is this due to: 


STATES CITIES 


Lack of personnel? 
Lack of travel funds for investigative personnel? 
Other 
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14. 


tional persons would you need for adequate coverage? 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 
Physicians 
Nurses 
investigators 
Record Analysts 
Lab Technicians 
Health Educators 
Administrative 
Clerical 


TOTAL 


Are epidemiologic services pro- 
vided to private physicians who re- 
port infectious syphilis? 


If answer to above is “yes” how 
many of the patients of private phy- 
sicians were interviewed by health 
department personnel? 










State City | State City | State City 











3 16 3 4 5 10 


18. Do you have diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities sufficient to meet 
the needs in the areas you cover 
with present techniques? 


State City 








9 


STATES CITIES TOTAL 


If lack of personnel is a major factor in the uncovered areas, how many addj- 


42 10 52 
35 9 44 
76 28 104 
2 4 6 
6 5 11 
5 4 9 
1 0 1 
15 14 29 
182 74 256 
ey 
Health 
Departments Yes No N.OD, 
States 51 1 0 
Cities 88 2 4 
Number* 
Number Patients 
Reporting interviewed 
States 38 1,364 
Cities 55 1,124 








State City State 

















5 22 41 10 
STATES CITIES 
Yes No N.D. Yes No 
31 21 0 80 7 


® Three states and six cities reported percentages which could not be included. 


City 


18 


What percentage of infectious syphilis cases reported by private physicians 
was interviewed by health department personnel? 


| 


i 
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y addi- STATES CITIES 


19, Has your health department used 
cluster testing procedure? 


20, If answer to above is yes, are you 
able to apply cluster testing pro- 
cedures to all cases of primary and 
secondary syphilis available for in- 
terview ? 





21. How much additional support ($) do you feel your program will need in fiscal 
year 1961? 


STATES CITIES 











N.D. | Number needing 36 347° 
| 0 Amount $760,410 $793,300 
e-% Number not needing 4 27 
a No data 12 33 
umber? 
atients . ole ‘ 
rviewed 22. How much increased support ($) do you anticipate in fiscal 1961 from state 
1,364 ; and local sources? 
1124 ff STATES CITIES 
' Number anticipating increase 
S: Amount anticipated $ 59,487 $ 55,500 
f 
— Number not anticipating increase 
No data 
. 
City 23. How much increase in Federal support ($) do you think your program could 
use effectively? 
18 STATES CITIES 
ae Number could use increase 35 38"? 
Amount of increase $640,710 $759,590 
ND. Number could not use increase 4 23 
E No data 13 33 
? 10 Six of the 34 cities giving amounts ($) needed are in states which do not indicate need for 


additional support. 
1! Four of the 9 cities giving anticipated increases are in states not anticipating increased support. 


12 Four of the 38 cities indicating amount of Federal support ($) they could use effectively are 
not in states indicating such amounts. 
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CHART IV 
INFECTIOUS SYPHILIS OUTBREAK AMONG WHITE GROUP 
INVOLVING PRIVATE PHYSICIAN PATIENTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
1959 


Solid black — infectious syphilis 
Diagonal lines — epidemiological treatment 
Solid white — dispositions pending 


Patients D,E,G, and R were from 
private physicians. 


Patient D was diagnosed and treated 


in Oklahoma. 
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CHART V 
CLUSTER TESTING, ‘ pSSOCIATE. 
TENNESSEE ; 
SOURCE 
49 
PATIENTS 
/ 
/ 
f / \ 
’ / ‘ 



















CONTACTS: 


396 Contacts 

21 P & S Cases 

19 Early Latent Cases 
2 Other Syphilis Cases 
40 Total Early Cases 


42 Total Syphilis Cases 
Gonorrhea Cases 


SUSPECTS: 


322 Suspects 
6 P & S Cases 
4 Early Latent Cases 
3 Other Syphilis Cases 
10 Total Early Cases 


13 Total Syphilis Cases 
23 Gonorrhea Cases 














ASSOCIATES: 

679 Associates 
1 P & S Cases 

Early Latent Cases 

Other Syphilis Cases 

Total Early Cases 


TOTALS: 


49 Source Patients 
1397 People Involved 
101 Early Infectious Syphilis 
Cases Found 
111 Total Syphilis Cases Found 
111 Cases of Gonorrhea Found 


N NO Ore 


Total Syphilis Cases 





Gonorrhea Cases 
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CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASI 


Senator Hinn. Senator Anderson, of New Mexico, has addressed a 
communication to Senator Hayden, chairman of this committee, in 
support of additional funds for control of venereal disease, and trans- 
mitting a letter which he has received from Dr. Stanley J. Leland, di- 
rector of Public Health for New Mexico, urging additional funds for 
this purpose. ‘These letters will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Varch 26, 1960. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Vew Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CARL: As you know, I have from time to time in the past supported the 
appropriation of funds for the continuance of the venereal disease control pro- 
gram. Dr. Stanley J. Leland, director of the New Mexico Department of Public 
Health, has written me again this year, requesting that I express an interest 
in this to your committee. 

Iam interested in the program and enclose herewith Dr. Leland’s letter to me 
of March 21. I hope that sufficient funds will be made available to continue the 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


NEW MExIco DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Nanta Fe, March 21, 1960 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate . Wash ington, rm 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON : Each year, at about this time, it always seems neces- 
sary to write you soliciting your support for the continuance of the venereal dis 
ease Control program at its present level. 

As you recall, it has been necessary, for the past few years, for the Senate to 
add to the appropriation for the purpose of controlling venereal disease. 

It is interesting to note the disappointing fact that venereal disease is on the 
upswing in the United States as a whole. In New Mexico, however, through the 
excellent support of the Federal Government, we have made some gains, and our 
rate this year is somewhat less than last. It is, however, still appalling. We 
have the commendable goal of irradication, but we realize that it is going to take 
many years to achieve this, and, in those years, we shall need all the support 
that we can possibly obtain. 

Our program here in New Mexico is entirely dependent upon Federal support 
The U.S. Public Health Service has assumed the full costs of this program 
While 1 do not consider this appropriate, it will be another year until our 
legislature can consider assuming some part of the cost 

I do hope that you will give your usual consideration to this problem of dis 
ease control and help us to maintain the good results which we have enjoyed 
during the past year. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY J. LELAND, M.D., Director 


FUNDS FOR CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE 


Senator Hix. Senator Allott, a member of this committee, has 
received a letter from Dr. R. L. Cleere, director of Public Health for 
the State of Colorado, urging additional funds for control of venereal 
disease. Senator Allott requests that this letter be made a part of the 
record and it will appear at this point in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Varch 81, 1960. 
Hon. LIsTer HILL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: The enclosed letter concerns the need for adequate 
funds for the venereal disease control program of the Public Health Service 
I felt the arguments presented therein were quite compelling and should be 
made available to the other members of the subcommittee. Would you be kind 
enough to include this correspondence in the record of testimony on this matter? 

Best regards 

Sincerely yours, 
GorDON ALLoTT, U.S. Senator, 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Denver, Colo., March 28, 1960. 
Hon. Gordon ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: It has been brought to my attention within the past 
few days that the proposed fiscal year 1961 budget would result in a reduction 
of approximately $800,000 from the $5.4 million appropriated for fiscal year 1960 
for the venereal disease control program of the U.S. Public Health Service. Such 
a reduction would greatly reduce the Federal assistance to States in their efforts 
to control the increasing problem of venereal diseases. It would be unfortunate 
to have such a curtailment of Federal funds at this time in the face of a steady 
rise in the incidence of infectious syphilis throughout the country during the 
past several years 

The number of reported cases of primary and secondary syphilis in the United 
States in 1959 was the highest since 1953 and represents a 22.8 percent increase 
over 1958. This is the third consecutive vear in which such a trend has been 
evident. In Colorado the number of cases of infectious syphilis in the 10 to 1% 
year age group doubled in 1959 over 1958. This is in keeping with the national 
trend and I am afraid it is an ominous sign. We are endeavoring to work much 
closer with our private physicians and private laboratories in an effort to bring 
all cases of infectious venereal disease under medical supervision and to make 
every effort to locate source cases and exposed contacts to prevent further spread 
of disease and to get all cases, early or late, adequately treated in order to pre 
vent crippling after effects 

Colorado, without the assistance of Federal project funds and personnel, will 
be unable to accomplish much in the way of VD control. If the proposed reduc: 
tion in VD appropriations is sustained, Colorado would stand to have its Federal 
project funds for VD control cut in half. This would indeed be a serious blow 
to our control program. 

It is requested that you endeavor to have the Federal appropriation for VD 
control at least restored to the $5.4 million of last year. It has recently been 
recommended by the American Venereal Disease Association, the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers that the fiscal 1961 appropriation be increased by $1 million over the 
1960 figure of $5.4 million. 

Your cooperation and assistance in this matter will be greatly appreciated by 
public health and allied workers in Colorado. 

Sincerely, 
R. L. CLEERE, M.D., M.P.H., 
Director of Public Health. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


Senator Hux. Senator Carroll has received a letter from Dr, Jacob 
Horowitz, manager, Denver, Colo., Department of Health and Hosp 
tals, urging additional funds for the control of venereal disease 
which he requests be made a part of the record. Dr, Horowitzs 
letter will appear at this point in the record, 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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CIry AND COUNTY OF DENVER. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HOSPITALS, 
Denver, Colo., March 11, 1960. 
Hon JoHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARROLL: The Department of Health and Hospitals operates 
a venereal disease program through examination and treatment of persons held 
in the county jail for moral offenses with a treatment clinic at Denver General 
Hospital. In this we cooperate with the police department and the armed 
services venereal disease control personnel. Contacts of venereal disease cases 
reported by practicing physicians are routinely traced down. This program, 
while of modest proportions, seems to be fairly effective in holding down venereal 
disease rates in Denver and we are told it is of considerable help to the Armed 
Forees. Although venereal disease is increasing in other parts of the country 
Denver so far has experienced only a slight rise and we are most anxious to 
maintain our present controls if possible. 

This work is carried on with funds from the city, the State health department 
and the U.S. Public Health Service. We are now told by representatives of the 
U.S. Public Health Service that the venereal disease budget of that agency for 
next year may be reduced by $600,000, and if this occurs the Public Health 
Service will be unable to provide any assistance to Denver in the matter of 
venereal disease control. The financial resources of the city being what they 
are, We see very little possibility of continuing our venereal disease control 
program without Federal assistance. We are therefore respectfully requesting 
that you lend your weight to restoration of the $600,000 cut in the venereal 
disease control budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAcoB Horow1!Tz, M.D., Manager. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
LABOR DEPARTMENT FUNDS 


Senator Hiti. Is the American Farm Bureau Federation repre- 
sentative here? 

We are glad to have you here, sir. We are sorry we had to keep you 
waiting so long. You know what the situation is. 

Mr. Trices. That is all right, sir. 

My testimony may develop some questions, and you will not feel 
you are holding up witnesses if you want to ask me some questions. 

Senator Hitt. All right. 

You go right ahead, sir. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Trices. I appreciate the opportunity of presenting the prob- 
lem to you. If acceptable, I would like to ask that our full statement 
be included in the record. 

Senator Hinz. All right. We will be glad to do that. It will ap- 
pear at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Matr TricGs, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DrrecTor, A MERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, RE BUDGET OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


_The report of the Senate Committee on Appropriations on the 1960 appropria- 
tion bill for the Labor Department contained the following section : 

“It has come to the attention of the committee that the Department of Labor 
has had under consideration the issuance of rules under the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
Which would require farmers with respect to agricultural employment to submit 
to regulation by the Department over farm housing, transportation, wages and 
hours, and related matters. The Wagner-Peyser Act authorized the establish- 
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ment of a national system of public employment offices as a means of assisting 
workers to find available job opportunities and employers to find available 
workers. It conferred no regulatory authority over either the workers or em- 
ployers. The U.S. Employment Service, as its name implies, is solely a service 
agency. Except for the authority contained in title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, which provides for temporary employment of Mexican farm- 
workers in the United States where such employment will not adversely affect 
the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers, there has not 
been delegated to the Department of Labor any authority to impose regulations 
concerning housing, wages, compulsory bargaining or the like with respect to agri- 
cultural employment as defined in the act. On the contrary, the Congress has 
consistently exempted agriculture from such controls because of the great differ- 
ence between conditions affecting agriculture and those affecting industry. 
Therefore, in providing funds for the carrying out of the Bureau of Employment 
Security programs, it is directed that such funds not be used directly or indi- 
rectly to impose, with respect to agricultural employment, regulations relating to 
wages, hours, bargaining, or other conditions of employment, except as may be 
expressly authorized by law.” 

Despite this provision, the Department of Labor has issued regulations relating 
to wages, housing and the payment of transportation for domestic farmworkers. 
Such regulations must be adhered to by farmers who wish to use the facilities of 
the State or Federal Employment Services, to recruit interstate workers. These 
regulations are currently in effect, although so far as we are aware, no sub- 
stantial effort is being made to enforce them. 

The new regulations issued under the asserted authority of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act represent a usurpation of congressional authority. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 provided for the establishment of State employ- 
ment services on a grant-in-aid basis. 

The details of the regulations are not important. What is important is that the 
Secretary is asserting a power that it was not known he had, and that if he 
has this power it is difficult to perceive any limitation on its scope. 

The Attorney General has ruled that some of the general language of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act may be construed to authorize such requirements, 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly clear that if such an authority was provided by 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, it was unintentional and inadvertent. A study of the 
legislative history discloses not a single word in the hearings, reports, debates, 
which would indicate any congressional intent to confer such an authority on the 
Secretary of Labor. 

It is, we believe, axiomatic that executive agencies should administer laws in 
accord with the actual intent of Congress. 

Otherwise, the agency is engaged in writing laws by executive order. 

The agency is, in effect, exercising a legislative power. It is assuming § 
prerogative that is properly vested in Congress. 

This procedure negates proper legislative process and circumvents constitu- 
tional intent. 

The Department’s action in this matter has been referred to in some quarters 
as “enlightened.” It is submitted, to the contrary, that executive action not 
founded on affirmative statutory enactment is the very opposite of “enlightened.” 

Farmers, as any group of citizens, have a right to proper legislative process 
and intentional, affirmative action by the Congress, before any action vitally 
affecting their interests is instituted. 

One of the important bulwarks of freedom under our political system is that 
the lawmaking function is vested in Congress. 

Here, where all parties may have their say before the proper forum, and the 
issues will be subject to free and open debate by the policymaking branch of the 
Federal Government, an issue will receive the kind of attention that citizens are 
entitled to as a matter of right. 

This is the process dictated by prudence, wisdom, and experience. This proc 
ess is in accord with the constitutional intent. 

This is the only legitimate means for the initiation of a new venture iD 
regulation. 

This traditional and respected process is violated when a strained interpreta 
tion of an old statute, never intended by Congress to be so construed, is used by 
an executive agency to justify what it wants to do. 

This is what the Department of Labor has done in promulgating regulations 
governing the farmerworker relationship, based on an asserted authorization of 

a 27-year-old statute, never envisaged as so providing when enacted. 
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This is a violation of a cardinal rule of sound government. 

This represents the adoption of the cynical concept that the ends justify 
the means. 

It is true that, as the Department contends, prior regulations were issued con- 
taining some requirements on farmers using Employment Service facilities, which 
have not been questioned. These prior regulations were not disseminated, admin- 
istered or enforced. In the court of commonsense administration, the regulations 
now issued are a new venture in regulatory authority. 

The proposition that those who use Government services may be required to 
adhere to such requirements as an executive agency head may decide are desir- 
able, is a dangerous precedent—inconsistent with sound policy and practice. 
Any such requirements should be established by the Congress. 

The new regulations involve an excessive delegation of broad discretionary 
authority to individual officials. 

It is impossible to determine from a reading of the new farm labor regulations, 
what their actual significance may be in a particular set of circumstances or 
what a farmer is required to do to comply with their provisions. 

No farmer could determine from the regulations what wages he is required to 
pay to which classes of workers, or what transportation he is required to provide 
to what workers from what origins—not until an official of the Department of 
Labor told him—and when he was told, that would be the law. 

The regulations are replete with terms which as they stand are ambiguous— 
“prevailing,” “area of employment,” “area of supply.” “other terms and condi- 
tions of employment,” “not less favorable than those prevailing.” These terms 
would continue to be ambiguous until applied in a particular set of circumstances 
by a subordinate official of the Department of Labor. 

This is the kind of regulation that invites selective treatment of those regu- 
lated—liberal interpretation for those who “cooperate”—harsh interpretation for 
the “uncooperative.” 

This is a far cry from government by law—this is government by men. 

The history of human freedom is the history of the substitution of government 
by law for government by men. 

This is the underlying purpose of the Constitution; a basic concept of our 
political system. 

Farm wages are the most rapidly increasing element of farm production costs. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, and fragmentary statistical data selected to 
prove a desired purpose—farm wages are currently the most rapidly rising ele- 
ment of farm production costs. The nationwide situation, using the standard 
base period 1947-49, to avoid any charge of using a selected base period to prove 
a point, is reflected in the following table: 


| Farm wage | Net income 
Year rate index ! per farm 
operator ? 


1947-49 average aa 433 $2, 657 
1959 : eee 614 | $2, 530 
Change (percent) : ° iaekl +42 —§ 


“Farm Labor,” Feb. 10, 1960, USDA 
? Table D-65, Economic Report of the President, January 1960 






As of January 1960 the index of farm wages rates was 632; in April, 649, the 
highest of record. 

There is every reason to expect farm wages to continue their upward trend 
in the next few years. 

Farm wages may not be what some people think they should be—but they are 
rising, despite a declining farm income situation. They are rising nearly twice 
as fast as the Consumer Price Index. 

The Department of Labor asserts the regulation of wages under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act is necessary to insure that the services of the Department will not be 
used to undermine prevailing wage standards. This is fallacious. No farm is 
an economic island. No farmer can emp'oy people at less than the going wage. 

The Department’s proposed formula for determining prevailing wages would 
actually operate to increase the average farm wage on an escalating basis. 
his is more power over farmers than should be lodged in any one person—and 
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in any event is a policy which would only be established by affirmative act of 
Congress. 

Substantial improvement in farm labor conditions of employment have been 
made. 

At our last annual meeting the voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureau recommended that the respective State farm bureaus consider State 
legislation to— 

Enact or improve State housing standards for migratory workers. 

Extend occupational insurance to farmworkers. 

License farm labor contractors. 

Enact safety standards for truck transportation of farmworkers. 

Insure availability of school facilities to children of migratory workers. 

Establish minimum age restrictions on the employment of minors in 
agriculture. 

In 19 States, and these include most of the States that use substantial num- 
bers of migratory workers, there is State regulation of migratory labor camps. 
The number of States with such statutes increases annually. Any unbiased 
observer knows that farm labor housing has improved significantly in recent 
years and is continuing to improve. This is not a minor accomplishment when 
it is appreciated that much farm labor housing is used only a few weeks a year. 

In 28 States, a Governor's migratory labor committee has been created. These 
committees are actively engaged in developing recommendations for action by 
State legislatures on a wide variety of subjects. 

The Interstate Commerce Act was amended in 1956 to provide safety stand- 
ards for interstate transportation of migrant workers. Similar State legisla- 
tion has been enacted or is under consideration in a number of States. 

This may not be as fast progress as some people would prefer. But it is sub- 
stantial and continuing. It is progress which is being paid for by farmers, 
despite reduced farm incomes. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to proceed to accomplish any objective. 
For the Department of Labor to undertake, without affirmative legislative 
authority, a complex program involving delegation of excessive discretionary 
authority to individual officials with tremendous personal power to affect the 
interests of citizens is the wrong way. 

Those who refuse to admit that progress, and substantial progress, is being 
made should look at the record. 

For these reasons it is respectfully recommended— 

1. That the committee incorporate in the report on the bill a section 
similar to that included in the committee’s report a year ago. If this section 
reflected the committee’s views a year ago when the issuance of such regu- 
lations was only proposed, their subsequent issuance would appear to 
warrant language even more firmly stating the committee’s views. 

2. That the committee seek to obtain similar language in the conference 
report. 

3. That the committee scrutinize budget requests to determine if any 
funds are included for the administration of these new regulations, and if 
so, that they be deleted. 

4. That the appropriation for compliance activities for the Mexican farm 
labor program be reduced to approximately the 1960 level. The budget 
request for this purpose is as follows: 


Workers Amount 


| 
i 
contracted | requested 
eile : ¥ ; aeetckons 2 ee eae 
1959 447, 759 | $517, 700 
1960 440, 000 | 873, 000 
angen , 425, 000 | 1, 108, 000 


$$$ Se —— | 


Since the major portion of the work of compliance officers is investigation 
of and action on complaints, and since the present compliance force has been 
able to handle complaints expeditiously, we can see no reason for the major 
step up in appropriations unless the Department is contemplating new ven- 
tures in regulation and compliance activity. 

In conclusion may be express appreciation for the opportunity to express 
these views to the subcommittee. 
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FuNnps UNDER WAGNER-PEYSER ACT 


Mr. Triccs. Then I will take a few minutes to summarize the 
statement. 

Senator Hitt. All right, sir. 

Mr. Triccs. Last year this subcommittee and eventually the full 
committee included in its report on the appropriations bill for the 
Department of Labor a directive to the Department of Labor. The 
committee noted that the Department of Labor was preparing to issue 
regulations under the supposed authority of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933. These regulations were to govern the wages, working con- 
ditions and the payment of transportation and housing of domestic 
farmworkers. 

The committee went on to say that in their opinion the Department 
of Labor had no authority, no legislative authority to do this. 

Senator Hitt. We made a very strong statement as I recall on this 
subject. 

Mr. Trices. It wasa strong statement, Senator. 

Therefore, the committee said that the Department of Labor should 
not spend any money for this purpose. We have incorporated a full 
text of this portion of the report in our statement. 


REGULATIONS FROM LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Nevertheless, the Department of Labor has issued such regulations. 
They are in effect now. Regional meetings of State employment 
service people have been held to plan their implementation and 
administration. 

In our view, this action violates a cardinal principle of good gov- 
ernment, namely, that under our constitutional system Congress is 
the agency that should be the major policy determining body which 
should write the laws. 


APPLICATION TO DOMESTIC FARMWORKERS 


Whether or not a legal interpretation may be made of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act that this can be done is to our mind beside the point, be- 
cause | think it is incontrovertibly clear from reading of the legisla- 
tive history of the Wagner-Peyser Act that the Department of Labor 
is doing what Congress never intended that it should do. There is 
not a single word in the legislative history indicating that any Con- 
gressman or Senator supposed that the Wagner-Peyser Act author- 
ized the regulation of employment of domestic farmworkers. 

Senator Hitt. I was pleased to say I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives at the time this act was passed. I am quite certain 
you are correct. 

Mr. Triaes. Yes. I have gone through all the hearing records and 
reports on the debate on two floors of the Houses, and - really it is a 
very short record, but there is not a word that would so indicate. 

Senator Hitt. Did you read the report of the committee on the bill ? 

Mr. Triaes. Yes, I did. 

Senator Hinn. It was back in 1933 

Mr. Trices. Back in 1933 

Senator Hitt. You did not see anything there, did you? 


Mr. Trices. No. 
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This has been confirmed by other persons, too. The counsel for 
the Agricultural Committee of the House made a similar research, 
Mr. William Tyson, ex-solicitor of the Department of Labor, made a 
similar search and both of them concluded that there is no word in 
the legislative history that would suppose the Congress intended to 
authorize any such regulatory authority. 

In our statement we outline for several pages the reasons we think 
the Department of Labor should not assume an authority to do what 
the *y are doing. 

Let me just read a half dozen topical, key sentences, each of which 
we have elaborated in considerable detail in our statement. 


USURPATION OF CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY 


Toward the bottom of the first page we say, the new regulations 
issued under the asserted authority of the Wagner-Peyser Act rep 
resent a usurpation of congressional authority. We elaborate on that 
for half a page. 

Then on the middle of page 2 

Farmers, as any group of citizens, have a right to proper legislative process 
and intentional, affirmative action by the Congress, before any action vitally 
affecting their interests is instituted. 


We have developed this point in some detail. 
DELEGATION OF DISCRETIONARY AUTHORITY 


Then turning over to the top of page 3, we point out that 


The new regulations involve an excessive delegation of broad discretionary 
authority to individual officials. 
And we point out that you cannot learn from reading the regulations 
what wages you are supposed to pay or what transportation you are 
supposed to pay to what people from what area. You do not find 
these things out. The farmer would not find these things out until 
some agent of the Department of Labor came to him and told him, 
and then that would be the law. To our mind this is a far ery from 
government by law. This is government by men. 


INCREASING COST OF FARM WAGES 


Now, at the bottom of page 5 we thought it desirable to point out 
that farm wages are the most rapidly increasing element of farm 
production costs. And we documented this. We pointed out in that 
little table there, from, I think, an irreproachable statistical source 
that the farm wage rates have increased 42 percent since 1947. 

Senator Hinti. Since 1947-49. 

Mr. Trices. That is right. 

This is during a periogt in which net income per farm operator 
declined. 

Senator Hity. I see. 

Mr. Trices. By 5 percent. 

Over in the middle of page 4 we make the point that substantial 
improvement in farm labor conditions of employment have been 
made, and are being made. We summarize briefly what our organi- 
zation 1s rec ‘ommending be done at the State level. 
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And then further on we summarize briefly a number of other efforts 
that are underway. 

This is a very active field of legislation at the State legislature, and 
I expect will continue to be so because most States now have a State 
migratory labor committee appointed by the Governor. 


REQUEST FOR REPORT LANGUAGE 


Then at the top of page 5 we set forth our recommendations. We 
respectfully recommend that the committee inc orporate in the report 
on the bill a section similar to that included in the committee’s report 
a year ago. If this section reflected the committee’s views a year ago 
when the issuance of such regulations was only proposed, their sub- 
sequent issuance would appear to warrant language even more firmly 
stating the committee’s views. 

Second, we recommend that the committee seek to obtain similar 
language in the conference report. 

Third, we recommend that the committee scrutinize budget requests 
to determine if any funds are included for the administration of 
these new regulations, and if so, that they be deleted. 

Now they are in there. We cannot find them, but they are buried 
ina lot of general items. 


FUNDS FOR MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Finally, we point out that the appropriation for compliance activi- 
ties for the Mexican farm labor program should be reduced to ap- 
proximately the 1960 level. And the budget request for this purpose 
is summarized, and you will note that the amount requested for 
compliance work is increasing quite rapidly despite the fact that 
the number of oo workers admitted into the United States is 
declining, and will, in fact, I think decline much more than is indi- 
cated here. 

We point out that since the major portion of the work of the 
compliance ficers is the investigation of and action on complaints, 
and since the present compliance force has been able to handle com- 
plaints expeditiously, we cannot see any reason for the major step-up 
In appropriations unless the Department is contemplating new ven- 
tures in regulation and compliance activity. 

That completes my testimony. 

Senator Hm. Let me ask you this. Did you appear before the 
House committee on this, Mr. Triggs? 

Mr. Triccs. We talked to some members of the House committee 
and perhaps you may know the division there was 3 to 2. Last year 
the House committee undid what the Senate committee did. 

Senator Hin. That is exactly right. That is what I am thinking 
about now. 

You see your second recommendation is that the committee seek to 
obtain similar language in the conference report, to hold that lan- 
guage. They would not agree to it last year, as you recall. 

Mr. Triees. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. So I am just wondering what efforts you have made. 

Mr. Trices. I do not want to name names, of course, but I think 
there is a possibility that the House may go along with the Senate 
committee’s recommendations. It is more likely so than a year ago. 
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Senator HI. “on testified this year, though, did you? 

Mr. Trices. No, I did not testify before the House committee. We 
talked to two members and they recommended 

Senator Hityi. They rec ommended that you not testify ? 

Mr. Trices. Not stir up the issue over there until it has been con- 
sidered over here. 

Senator Hinu. I see. 

Have you ever talked to the Secretary of Labor about this? 


NEED FOR LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Mr. Trices. We talked to the Secretary of Labor many times. We 
urged the Secretary of Labor that if he thinks that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do what he is proposing be done that he ought to pre- 
sent to the Congress specific legislative proposals. 

Senator Hinu. Yes. 

Mr. Trices. That when these legislative proposals have been con- 
sidered by the Congress with the opportunity for debate and amend- 
ment and the incorporation of protections and restrictions, we will 
stand by what Congress does. We might not like it. We might dis- 
like very much what comes out. But we would feel that we have had 
our day in court. 

I think that the farmers will be inclined to accept, to go along with 
and to comply with a law passed by Congress; whereas they will op- 
pose most violently the same program instituted by administrative 
action. 

Senator Hity. As far as you know has the Department made any 
suggestions or any recommendations to the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Triaes. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. With reference to any changes? 

Mr. Triees. Not in this connection. 

I should perhaps say that the House Agricultural Committee will 
probably report this week, if not this week, next week, a bill which 
will make it perfectly clear that the Wagner-Peyser Act is not in- 
tended to be construed in this fashion, but that is another avenue that 
may or may not ensue. 

Senator Hitz. Is that the bill of the subcommittee headed by Con- 
gressman Gathings of Arkansas ? 

Mr. Trices. Yes, Congressman Gathings is chairman of the sub- 
committee, and it was unanimously approved by the subcommittee, 
and it is being considered in executive session by the House Agricul- 
tural Committee today. 

The bill also extends the Mexican labor program for 2 years. These 
two things are features of the bill. 

Senator Hiri. I see. Toextend Public Law 78 / 

Mr. Triaes. Yes. 

Senator Hinz. That will give you opportunity there to write into 
that bill such language as you see fit. 

Mr. Trices. Yes. We are hopeful that this can be done. We be- 
lieve in trying all avenues that are available to us. 

Senator Hiri. As you well realize, of course, there are many in- 
stances where you write the legislation, it is and can be more effective 
than some statement ina report. 

Mr. Trices. Ll appreciate that. 
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EFFECT OF DIRECTIVE IN REPORT 


Senator Hitt. After all is said and done, where a statement appears 
in a report it should be most persuasive. There are times when that 
persuasion does not prevail. Where it is written into the law that 
is the law of the land, and the Department has no choice there. It 
cannot be in position to just openly fly in the teeth of the law, violating 
the law. It has to carry out the mandate as provided in the law. 

Mr. Triaes. I fully appreciate what you say, and we know this is 
the only answer to the problem. 

In the meantime, we would like to apply as much persuasion on the 
Department of Labor as possible. They are persuaded by any action 
that is taken on their appropriations measure. They may not com- 
pletely follow it. 

Senator Hitt. The pocketbook is a very sensitive thing, is it not? 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii... Let me ask you this question: Has the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—the legislative committee—considered this 
matter at all, do you know ? 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 


Mr. Tries. As individuals—Senator Ellender has indicated that 
he would rather the bill would come over from the House. This has 
been the historic pattern—procedure that has been followed in con- 
nection with this farm labor program, and he did not see any reason 
to change it at this time. What will happen when it comes over to 
the Senate, of course, I am not sure. 

I think Senator Ellender has always supported this extension of 
Public Law 78 before, and I know that he personally was very much 
opposed to the Department’s effort to interpret the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. I cannot go beyond that. That is what we understand. 

Senator Hitu. You do have a unanimous report from the Gathings 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture ? 

Mr. Triees. Yes, sir. 

Of course, the time element is the important element at this stage. 

Senator Hux. I realize that and appreciate that. You cannot 
make a corn crop or cotton crop overnight ; is that right ? 

Mr. Trices. That is fortunate. 

Senator Hiix. Is that right? You certainly brought us a good 
statement here, Mr. Triggs, and we want you to know we appreciate 
it very, very much. 

Mr. Trees. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hinz. We are sorry we had to keep you waiting so long, 
but 
Mr. Triccs. That is all right. We appreciate the problem. 

Senator Hitz. After all, since you deal with the soil, and the soil 
is the basis of all life, why it is very good to have you here to put the 
capstone on this thing. 

Is that right? Thank you very much. 

Mr. Trices. We appreciate this opportunity. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you, sir. 
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RESTORATION OF HoUSE REDUCTION FOR BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Senator Clark, of Pennsylvania, has forw — to me a copy of : 
telegram addressed to him by Gov. David L. Lawrence, of Ferman’ 
Vania, urging restoration of the House cut to $5 million from the esti- 
mate for the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 
Senator Clark’s letter and Governor Lawrence’s telegram will be in- 
serted at this point in the record. 

(The letter and telegram referred to follow :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
April 7, 1960. 

Hon. LIsTER HILL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak LISTER: Enclosed is a copy of a telegram from Governor Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania urging the restoration of $5 million cut by the House of Represent- 
atives from the Bureau of Employment Security budget, in which he describes 
the adverse impact in Pennsylvania of this cut. 

As you will recall, the report of the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, which has just been published, emphasizes the need for expansion of 


the USES counseling and placement services, with particular attention to older 


workers and other disadvantaged groups 
I hope that you can give consideration to Governor Lawrence's request. 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, 


{Copy of telegram from Gov. David L. Lawrence to Senator Joseph S. Clark, Apr. 5, 1960] 


Distressed to learn the House of Representatives has cut Labor Department 
request for State grants for work of the U.S. Bureau of Employment Security 
$5 million. This would mean approximately $400,000 to our Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, thereby curtailing programs of that agency in counseling, test- 
ing, job development, and placement of unemployed workers. As you know, 
most of this work is directed to the needs of young people, older workers, 
workers in surplus areas, racial minorities and other hard to place groups. 
Pilot programs in Philadelphia in 1958 and 1959 have demonstrated conclu- 
sively that with adequate counseling, job development, and placement efforts 
about 30 percent of both unemployed youth 16 to 20 and unemployed older 
workers 40 to 65 and over can be located in useful jobs. 

In view of the recent recommendations of the special Senate Committee on 
Unemployment problems, of which you both were members, urging more money 
for the U.S. Employment Service, to permit increased counseling and job develop- 
ment for the unemployed, I would hope the Senate might see its way clear to 
not only restore this $5 million cut but substantially augment the resources of 
our Federal-State employment service to help our unemployed workers help 
themselves back to useful employment. Urgently request your intervention with 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare to provide the funds necessary to do this high priority job. Bill 
number is H. R. 11390. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We are privileged each year to hear from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
behalf of sundry items in the bill. Their legislative re presentative, Mr. 
Hyman Bookbinder, was with us earlier tod: ay but a previous commit- 
ment required his departure. His statement will be printed in full in 
the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT BY HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS ON DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR AND HEW APPROPRIATIONS 


It is again a pleasure for me to appear before this subcommittee to present the 
views of the American Federation of Labor & Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions on the proposed budget for fiscal 1961 for the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This subcommittee, like its 
counterpart in the House has earned the deep thanks and respect of all the 
American people for its pioneering work in making this country a healthier one, 
a better educated one, and a more secure one. 

In the detailed statement which follows, which I request be made a part of the 
record, I discuss in some detail numerous items in the President's budget. I 
should like, in the few minutes I shall take, to discuss some general considera- 
tions back of our recommendations. 

The labor movement does not come to the Congress in support of an adequate 
labor and welfare budget in any narrow, selfish appeal. We come not as repre- 
sentatives of union members as such, but as representatives of people; and we 
believe that in this appeal we speak for all the people of the United States. 
Even in our request for higher inspection funds for the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration, for example, we seek the protection primarily of those workers who are 
not members of a union which could watch closely to see to it that both the union 
contract and the Federal laws are observed. Wage-hour inspectors are needed 
primarily for the unorganized workers. 

The labor movement, consistent with its long tradition, supports adequate sup- 
port to education at all levels—elementary, secondary, and higher education. It 
supports medical research and hospital construction, water pollution control and 
environmental health activities, child welfare activities, and Indian health acti- 
vities. In all of these activities, and many more which are discussed below, we 
recognize that there is responsibility for action on the part of the people them- 
selves, the cities and the States, and voluntary groups. But there is a clearly 
demonstrated need for substantial Federal participation in all of these activities. 
The Constitution clearly establishes the promotion of the general welfare as an 
obligation of the Federal Government: where the need for direct Federal action 
is demonstrated, the Congress has the duty to act. This subcommittee, under the 
distinguished chairmanship of the Senator from Alabama, Mr. Lister Hill, has 
demonstrated year after year that it understands its obligation to act. It has not 
hesitated to go beyond the recommendations of the Budget Bureau when the 
administration has failed to display a real understanding of important needs. 
We confidently anticipate that this subcommittee will evidence once again this 
same discretion, judgment, and fundamental humanity in considering the recom- 
mendations of the Budget Bureau for the next fiscal year. 

Unhappily, the administration only this week again demonstrated its greater 
concern for the budget deficit than the human needs deficit of the Nation. In 
a special message to the Congress, the President warned the Congress not to 
“overspend and overreach.” 

The fact is that if the Congress had followed the administration’s proposals 
over the last 7 years, it would have appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars 
less on publie health services. Can anybody show that the Congress did “over- 
spend and overreach” when it supported hospital construction and medical re- 
search and water pollution at levels higher than the Budget Bureau recom- 
mendations? Is not America a better place to live in and to raise children? 
Have we not made America a healthier nation? 

The AFL-CIO does not favor as a matter of principle a vast burgeoning of 
Federal activities or a huge expansion of Federal expenditures. We know full 
Well that every expansion of Federal activities means further taxes. But we 
are confident that our members, within a fair system of taxation, are prepared 
to do their share in support of such activities that must be undertaken. 

In this connection, it is difficult to understand why an administration which 
makes so much of fiscal responsibility rejects proposals like the Forand bill 
Which would provide health benefits for the aged through the social security 
system and then proposes a system which would involve the expenditure, out 
of general treasury funds, of $600 million a year. Apart from other considera- 
tions which favor the use of the social security system, such an approach would 
guarantee that sufficient taxes—in this case, social security taxes—are raised 
to meet the cost of the services provided in the basic legislation. It is built-in 
fiscal responsibility. 
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As this committee knows only too well, by far the largest single item in the 
Labor-HEW budget is grants for public assistance. It runs currently at the 
rate of over $2 billion a year, and is, of course, a most worthy and necessary 
item in the budget. But it is well to recognize that public assistance is, in too 
large a degree, a reflection of our failures in other areas, thus making it neces- 
sary for unfortunate Americans to depend upon public assistance for subsistence. 
Certainly, as we do better in education, in rehabilitation, in medical research, 
and in insurance, fewer of our people will have to lean on public assistance. 
While working to improve and extend public assistance when ever currently 
needed, we should work toward the day when fewer people will need such 
assistance. 

To eliminate poverty and dependence upon others, much has to be done at 
various levels. Our free enterprise system is the basic reliance for progress in 
this area. But there are glaring deficiencies in the public sector of our economy. 
These gaps were emphasized in a recent report prepared under the direction of 
Maj. Gen. J. S. Bragdon, Special Assistant to the President for Public Works 
Planning. This report stated: 

“In almost every field in public works—hospitals, schools, civic centers, rec- 
reational facilities—shortages are the rule, not the exception. In almost every 
category we are falling farther and farther behind in meeting even current de- 
mands. Backlogs, inadequate replacement schedules, urgent new requirements 
are characteristic of public works problems across the Nation.” 





ACTIONS BY HOUSE 


Although we are disappointed that some of our recommendations for increases 
were not followed by the other body, we wish to express our great appreciation 
for the increases made there for vocational education, rural library services, 
payments to school districts, environmental health activities, waste treatment 
works construction, hospital construction, Indian health activities and facilities, 
the National Institutes of Health, and maternal and child welfare services. 

As in the past, we know this committee will again study this budget with a 
heart as well as an adding machine and do what is needed to promote the educa- 
tion, health, and well-being of all Americans. It will go beyond the levels 
already approved by the House wherever the need is indicated. In the pages 
that follow, we have tried to indicate the major areas which in our judg- 
ment require corrective action by the Congress. Although we are directing 
your special attention to certain programs, failure to mention others should 
be attributed to our desire to economize your time and effort and not to any lack 
of support or interest on our part. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 

Each year we urge the Congress for an increased appropriation for the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. We do so because each additional 
dollar it spends for enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public 
Contracts Acts results in a restoration of at least several dollars to underpaid 
employees. Expanded enforcement activities also are needed to discourage non- 
compliance and outright chiseling by willful violators of the acts. 

We are not criticizing the Divisions. Considering how limited their funds 
are, they are doing a conscientious and commendable job. But they cannot pro- 
vide the full enforcement needed in this area without a substantial increase in 
appropriations above the level formally requested of the Congress. 

As the subcommittee is aware, the Divisions sought funds for fiscal 1961, as 
they have in the past, for the hiring of an additional 100 investigators to permit 
more adequate inspection of compliance, but the Bureau of the Budget has re- 
jected the request for these funds, about $900,000. 

Denial of such an appropriation bears heavily on thousands of low-paid 
workers who are illegally denied by chiseling employers even the pitifully inade- 
quate $1 minimum wage and overtime compensation set by the Wage-Hour Act. 
Even with its limited staff, the Divisions’ investigations last year found 178,000 
workers underpaid a total of $22.4 million—and this is estimated to be only 
about one-fourth to one-half the amount of noncompliance under the acts, non- 
compliance which could and should be erased through increased investigation. 

We urge that the Congress provide additional funds for the divisions to 
employ another 100 investigators to detect and prevent chiseling on payments 
due workers under the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts. 
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Bureau of Labor Standards 


Welfare and pension plans.—The labor movement, in its historic role of seeking 
a greater measure of security for its members and their families, has, through 
collective bargaining, been responsible for the development of health, welfare, 
and pension plans covering millions of Americans. The AFL-CIO has long 
urged effective disclosure of information on these plans not only to safeguard 
the interests of beneficiaries but also to satisfy a legitimate public and consumer 
interest in the honesty, integrity, and efticiency with which these plans are 
administered. 

In 1958 the Congress passed the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, in 
a form considerably diluted from that supported by the AFL-CIO. It can, 
however, be useful even in its present form. 

At its 1959 convention, the AFL-CIO urged in unanimous action that “suffi- 
cient funds be appropriated for the successful and etlicient operation of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, and to make possible studies and 
analyses based on the information contained in the reports filed under the 
Act.” 

The Labor Department has requested $523,000 for this program for fiscal 
1961, $147,000 less than the amount available this year. It is true that certain 
initial expenditures involved in launching the program will not have to be 
repeated. However, as we shall indicate, we believe that the amount requested 
is not enough. The Bureau of Labor Standards must have sufficient resources 
to file, examine, and process the reports, and to make information on the plans 
available to beneficiaries and to the public. We ask that the full amount re- 
quested for this phase of the program should be made available. 

Furthermore, funds should be appropriated to enable the Department of Labor 
to gather information from the reports distributed under the act, and it is in this 
crucial field that funds would be lacking if the amount requested by the admin- 
istration is not increased. Further welfare and pension benefits planning could 
be based on sounder foundations if more knowledge of present plans were avail- 
able. No one knows how many workers are covered, what benefits they receive, 
how much money has been contributed, how much has been accumulated, and 
what the funds are invested in. The filing cabinets containing the plan descrip- 
tions and annual reports are a gold mine of information. We urge that a mini- 
mum of an additional $50,000 be appropriated to assure full utilization and 
dissemination of this most valuable information. 

Study of State safety codes.—During 1959, almost 2 million Americans suffered 
job injuries, including 13,800 deaths and 84,200 injuries resulting in permanent 
physical impairment. This is the highest injury total since 1953, and is 8 
percent above the 1958 figure. 

The AFI-CIO is concerned about this huge manpower loss and the human 
suffering involved. It is essential that each State have an active, aggressive 
safety program aimed at reducing the accident rate. We believe that the first 
step in this direction is the development of uniform safety requirements and 
promotion of their voluntary acceptance by the States. We ure therefore in 
accord with the Bureau's plan to compare State safety codes with those recom- 
mended by the American Standards Association, and fully support the request 
for $62,400 for this important study. This project follows recommendations of 
the AFL-CIO and several of our international unions, the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety, and the National Safety Council that the Bureau study 
the whole situation with a view toward promotion of standardization of safety 
codes throughout the United States, giving consideration of course to special 
needs of the individual States. 

Maritime safety—A year ago, the Bureau had pending a supplemental appro- 
priation request for funds to carry out activities under the 1958 amendments to 
section 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. A 
spokesman for the AFL-CIO appeared before you a year ago to support the 
Bureau's request, and we are glad that both 1959 and 1960 estimates were 
approved as submitted. In full cooperation with labor, management, and State 
and Federal agencies, the Bureau has developed the safety codes for ship repair 
and longshoring activities which will become effective on March 21. We have 
heen assured by the Department that the Bureau’s staff will make investigations 
on board ships and in the repair yards and will be prepared to enforce the 
codes. This will be the first time that action against willful violators has been 
possible. At the same time, the Bureau will carry out the training and promo- 
tional activities anthorized hy the law. ‘This is an essential job which must be 
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carried out effectively. Although we note that no increase has been requested 
for fiscal 1961, we are doubtful that this program can be adequately handled 
without at least some increase in funds. 

Improvement of migratory workers’ conditions—Another activity of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards in which the AFL-CIO has a deep interest is that 
of promoting improvement of the working and living conditions of domestic 
migratory workers. There are more than half a million of these workers who 
follow the crops each year, often living and working under substandard condi- 
tions, and for an annual wage which is estimated at somewhat less than $1,000. 
One of the most important phases of the Bureau’s work is encouraging and 
assisting the States in the establishment of State migratory labor committees. 
There are, I believe, 29 of them at present, with approximately 7 more States 
which have a sufficient number of migrants to warrant establishment of a 
committee. In addition, the Bureau works with interested groups in the States, 
including Governors and State officials, in proposing legislation to protect such 
workers. There were several pieces of such legislation passed by the various 
States in 1959, but much remains to be done. The $65,000 requested by the 
Bureau for 1961 is the bare minimum needed to carry on these activities. 

Protecting young workers.—Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to declare occupations that are too hazardous for minors 
under 18. All developmental work leading to such orders, including investiga- 
tions, studies, etc., is conducted by the Bureau of Labor Standards. We believe 
that the Bureau has done a good job. However, working conditions are con- 
stantly changing, and the AFL-CIO believes that this program should be 
intensified in order to assure that young workers are afforded every protection. 

It is my recollection that in the early days of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
there was a total staff of nine people engaged in this work. The present staff is 
now down to three because of appropriation cuts. In addition, we feel that the 
Bureau should be encouraged to develop and issue advisory standards to cover 
employment of minors in agriculture. It is estimated that an annual average of 
slightly in excess of 700,000 minors 10 to 18 are employed in agriculture. There- 
fore, We urge an increase in funds for the Bureau's activities directed toward 
protecting young workers. 

Service to State labor departments.—The Bureau works with State officials 
and groups and individuals interested in improvement of State labor legislation. 
It gives technical advice and assistance toa vast majority of the States each year 
on such problems as workmen’s compensation, wage payment and wage collec- 
tion, child labor, safety, ete. Unfortunately, the amount of funds available for 
this work is very inadequate. We therefore urge that additional funds be appro- 
priated for this purpose. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Revision of Consumer Price Index and city workers’ family budget.—The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics has requested an appropriation of $1,250,000 for fiscal 
1961 to cover the second year’s work in the revision of the Consumer Price Index 
now underway. This revision, which incidentally has been too long delayed, is 
planned to be completed for publication in January 1964. We understand that 
the work contemplated for the coming fiscal year involves mainly surveys of 
family expenditures which are an essential part of the revision of the index. 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance of having a reasonably up-to-date 
Consumer Price Index for use in collective bargaining. This is especially neces- 
sary because the index is applied in so-called escalator clauses in collective agree- 
ments involving millions of workers and their employers. We therefore fully 
support the request of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the revision of the 
Consumer Price Index. 

In this connection, I want to commend the initiative of this subcommittee in 
requesting the Bureau to issue a revised City Workers’ Family Budget. We un- 
derstand that figures will be available in a few months for about 6 cities and for 
an additional 14 cities some months thereafter. We are eagerly awaiting pub- 
lication of these extremely useful data and express the hope that they will be 
kept up to date on a reasonably adequate schedule. 

Collective bargaining and industrial relations.—You will recall that last year 
we urged that additional funds be provided to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the field of wages and industrial relations. We were therefore quite gratified 
when the Congress in a supplemental appropriation provided funds to permit 
expansion of the Bureau’s wage statistics program. The additional information 
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the Bureau will now make available should be of considerable use for collective 
bargaining and other important purposes. 

We hope that it will also be possible for the Bureau to undertake a necessary 
expansion of its work in the collective bargaining field. If it is to do so, addi- 
tional funds will be needed. More and current information for the use of labor 
and management hegotiators on collective bargaining practices would help to 
promote mature and peaceful collective bargaining relations and to minimize the 
area of industrial conflict. 

Unfortunately, the Bureau has not had sufficient funds to keep current in this 
rapidly changing field involving such important and dynamic areas as health and 
welfare benefits, pensions, vacations, holidays, and methods of adjustment to 
changing technology. We therefore urge that the Bureau be provided with suf- 
ficient funds to provide on a regular basis expanded and up-to-date information 
on collective bargaining developments. 

Productivity—We would like once again to direct the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion to the need for expanding and improving the Bureau’s work in the field of 
productivity and technological developments. The revolutionary changes which 
are taking place in our industrial economy make more essential than ever before 
the availability of information on productivity trends as well as the casual fac- 
tors operating to bring about changes in productivity. We would urge the need 
for productivity information in a much larger number of industries. Moreover, 
we should have more than just bare figures. We need to get back of the figures 
to know their implications for our future economic development. Such informa- 
tion is vital not only for analysis of our own economy, but for a valid comparison 
of economic growth in the United States and other countries, including the 
Soviet Union. 

Labor aspects of world markets.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics has requested 
a small amount, only $40,000, to begin a study of the labor aspects of world mar- 
kets. We in the labor movement are increasingly aware of this problem as one 
of considerable controversy on which the penetrating light of factual data must 
be focused. Policy decisions on our tariff and trade programs should not be 
made in a vacuum. It is most important that we have the facts to assure that 
well-considered policies attuned to national and world needs will be adopted. 

Since, in the discussion of world trade problems, great emphasis has been placed 
on the labor aspect, it is most important that we have reliable international 
comparisons of wages, fringe benefits, and other labor costs. We doubt very 
much that the $40,000 the Bureau has requested will permit more than a small 
beginning on this extremely important job. 

Bureau of employment security 

Evaluation of unemployment insurance and employment office programs.—The 
role of the Bureau of Employment Security in collecting data, engaging in re- 
search, and drawing conclusions about the effectiveness of the employment secu- 
rity system is sometimes lost sight of. Unfortunately, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security does not now do enough to evaluate the unemployment insurance 
and public employment office programs. 

With additional funds amounting to as little as $50,000, the Bureau might 
be able to undertake the following worthwhile types of activities : 

1. The feasibility of unemployment insurance coverage for farm labor, non- 
profit employment and other forms of noncovered employment could be eval- 
nated. For public policy purposes, it is necessary to know how these types of 
employment differ from those already covered. 

2. Special efforts must be made to obtain data on the distribution of earnings 
in covered employment State by State. Some States do not now receive weekly 
earnings records from employers. Sample studies should obtain this data be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary in determining the application of the unemploy- 
ment benefit standards recommended by the President. 

3. Studies are needed to establish the extent to which the unemployment in- 
surance system compensates for wage loss and acts as an anticyclical stabilizer. 

4. More surveys must be made to evaluate the degree of adequacy of weekly 
benefits and the extent to which they cover nondeferrable expenditures. 

». More research is needed to establish the subsequent history of individuals 
exhausting unemployment compensation. 

6. There is little now Known about the previous work experience of those 
qualifving for unemployment compensation and the extent to which present 
wage qualifying requirements really measure attachment to the labor force, 
Which is a condition for eligibility. 
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These research projects need not be performed by the Bureau of Employment 
Security in all cases, but they must be initiated by the Bureau with State 
agencies or stimulated among private research organizations. The Bureau 
should have funds to initiate and carry through the above research projects and 
to assist the States in setting up their own research studies in the above areas. 

In addition, approximately $50,000 should be made available to be used for 
the following purposes : 

1. To permit the Bureau to report on the number of those exhausting their 
unemployment benefits in each State on a current basis as are initial claims and 
total insured unemployment. 

2. To inform workers of their rights under the program. This has been 
neglected with the result that there is considerable delayed filing and nonfiling 
of benefits to which the unemployed are entitled. 

3. To improve the collection and accounting procedures administered in State 
experience rating systems. 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

It is our understanding that the Department of Labor has requested only the 
same amount of money as last year for its Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing. The appropriation request is for $4,061,000. 

Never before in our history have the skills and technical knowledge of free 
American workers faced the challenge which they face today. Modern ap- 
prenticeship and journeyman training systems, guided by committees jointly 
representative of labor and management, have proved effective in developing 
craft skills among workers entering the skilled trades and in assisting journey- 
men to keep abreast of the technological advances occurring since they served 
their apprenticeship. 

The field staff of the Bureau of Apprenticeship is actively engaged in working 
with management and labor in developing apprenticeship programs. It is diffi- 
cult for us to understand why the field staff of this Bureau is not substantially 
increased, when we observe the continual increase occurring in our industrial 
work force and the constantly increasing proportion of skilled craftsmen needed 
to meet growing industrial demand. 

The Bureau's field staff, including its regional and State directors, numbers 
only some 235 men. These men carry the full load of promoting and developing 
joint labor-management apprenticeship programs needed in increasing number 
if we are to adequately meet the growing industrial demand for highly skilled 
workers. 

This small staff has accomplished considerable in working jointly with man- 
agement and labor, largely at the local level, in developing apprenticeship 
programs. 

It should also be remembered that in recent years the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship has taken on the additional task of promoting journeyman training and 
other training. With this added work the necessary additional funds have not 
been available to increase the Bureau's field staff so as to allow for this addi- 
tional function. There is a real need for more field representatives for the 
Bureau. 

The development of apprenticeship programs has suffered. The present ap- 
propriations do not permit the bringing of the field staff up to adequate pro- 
portions so that the development of our national apprenticeship programs as 
carried on by the Bureau can keep pace with the growth of our civilian economy 
and our national defense needs for increasing skills in our work force. 

The AFL-CIO therefore, in accordance with the clearcut mandate of its con- 
vention, urges that more adequate funds be provided to this Bureau. Such in- 
crease should be for the specific purpose of substantially increasing its field 
staff and extending its work in the promotion of apprenticeship and journey- 
man training in our national interest. 

An additional specific appropriation of three-quarters of a million dollars, 
earmarked for field staff additions, would allow for up to an additional 100 
persons, well versed in apprenticeship to be employed in the field by the Bureau. 

We earnestly recommend that serious consideration be given to such an in- 
crease. We know that a small additional expenditure for this purpose will pay 
large national dividends through resultant increases in our skilled manpower. 

Merican farm labor program.—The Secretary ol Labor has the responsibility 
to enforce the provisions of Public Law 78, the International Agreement and 
Standard Work Contract. 
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The U.S. Government is the guarantor under the agreement with Mexico re- 
garding wages, transportation, and subsistence. 

To carry out these obligations the Labor Department, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Farm Placement Service, has a Compliance Division with ap- 
proximately 75 field representatives who work in direct contact with the work- 
ers and employers. 

The importation of Mexican agricultural workers amounts to almost 450,000 
workers every year. The present field staff averages about one field representa- 
tive for each 6,000 Mexican nationals. These men have a staggering load and 
are expected to do a fair job on all the numerous duties with which they are 
charged as part of their responsibilities. 

These field people make periodic checks on payroll records, review wage rates 
and workers’ earnings. In addition, they gather information on the earnings 
of domestic workers in comparable activities to be sure that Mexicans are paid 
prevailing rates. Finally, they act more or less in the capacity of counselors, 
advising workers and employers of the policies and procedures governing the 
importation program. They conduct investigations, settle claims, and investi- 
gate complaints. 

It seems to me perfectly obvious that a compliance representative could not 
possibly do an adequate job when he is assigned an average of 700 employers 
plus 6,000 workers, involving housing standards, wages, and all the other re- 
sponsibilities of the International Agreement and Worker Contract; and un- 
less he does his job adequately the ultimate effect is to adversely affect the 
American workers, something that Public Law 78 enjoins. 

The Labor Department has requested funds for an additional 28 field work- 
ers. This should improve the present investigation and compliance program 
but only a little. We believe that the amount requested by the Department 
should be considerably increased so that both American and Mexican workers 
will be assured of fully fair and effective administration of Public Law 78. 


Bureau of International Labor Affairs 


The Department of Labor’s budget includes a request for an additional 
$152,000 for the Department’s international activities now carried on its Bureau 
of International Affairs... The AFL-CIO strongly supports this request. 

Recent developments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America reflect the degree 
to which trade unions in these regions are becoming increasingly important, not 
only in the economic and social fields, but in the governmental and political 
areas as well. 

The current efforts of the Soviets to capture control of the working people 
throughout the world necessitate an expansion in the fields of reporting, re- 
search and technical assistance on the part of our Government if we are to 
effectively meet this challenge. We understand that the bulk of the additional 
funds requested will be used to increase the number of area and country 
specialists so that there will be in the Bureau additional competent people 
well-versed in the developments affecting labor in the specific areas which are 
becoming of increasingly crucial importance to our own country. We strongly 
urge that the funds requested be appropriated. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Social Security Administration 


The programs of the Social Security Administration are intimately involved 
with the welfare of every person in the United States. Large sums are paid 
out by the agency as benefits and grants to the States. Valuable as the pro- 
grams have proved, they could be still more valuable if relatively small amounts 
were added by your subcommittee to the appropriations requested for improv- 
ing administration in specified ways. These additional amounts in many in- 
stances would lead to such economies that in time, net costs would be reduced. 

Less is being accomplished by the Social Security Administration during this 
fiscal year than would have been the case if the Budget Bureau had permitted 
the full appropriation authorized by Congress to be translated into expenditures. 
Instead the Bureau issued an order that expenditures be reduced 2 percent 
below the authorized appropriation for this as well as for other agencies. 

It is no secret that the request by DHEW for the coming fiscal year has 
also been held down by the Bureau of the Budget, acting for the President, 
in setting a ceiling on the total for which the Department might ask. The 
request therefore does not necessarily reflect the views of persons intimately 
acquainted with the needs of the programs. 
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Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


We should like to see additional funds, beyond those in the budget request, 
made available to the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance for the pur- 
pose especially of speeding up and improving administration of the disability 
benefits phase of the program. 

As spokesmen for the AFL-CIO indicated to the Harrison subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Committee last fall: 

“We applaud the record of economical administration that has been estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance in connection with 
the entire program. Its overhead, which comes to about 2 percent of benefits, 
or 2 percent of contributions, is remarkably low as compared with commercial 
insurance. We inquired as to the cost of administering the disability parts of 
the program and we are informed that the cost in the fiscal year 1959 came to 
2.8 percent of the income of the disability trust fund. We think that this is 
not too high, particularly compared with the cost under similar benefits, in- 
sofar as they exist, that are administered by the commercial insurance com- 
panies. It would be appropriate to spend a still larger percentage, if necessary, 
to speed the processing of cases and maintain high quality, and we feel that 
we, as spokesmen for a group that are particularly interested in this program, 
can properly express the interest of our members in high quality, quick 
administration.” 

The present legislation on disability benefits does not provide for the most 
economical form of administration since it divides authority between the 
Federal agency and the State agencies, which make most of the actual deter 
minations in regard to applications for disability benefits or the disability 
freeze. But so long as the Congress prefers to maintain this type of adminis- 
tration, we believe sufficient funds should be authorized to speed the handling 
of cases where additional medical examinations are required and so that appeals 
can also be handled promptly and effectively. We assume your committee can 
obtain estimates from the agency as to the sums required to achieve these 
objectives. 

Bureau of Public Assistance 

The budget request for this Bureau was apparently crystallized before con- 
sideration had been given to the report of the Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance which was created by the 1958 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. The Council presented its report to the Secretary of HEW and the Congress 
on December 31, 

The Council made important recommendations for improvements in the pro 
gram some of which can be put into effect without amendments to the Social 
Security Act. The Council was a representative group; it held nearly 2 weeks of 
meetings over a period of a year: and most of its recommendations in regard 
to administration were unanimous. 

Since more than §&2 billion of Federal funds are proposed in the budget for 
grants to the States for public assistance payments, we strongly urge that your 
committee implement the Council’s recommendations in regard to administration 
by providing enough funds so they ean be carried out this year. It seems desir- 
able to ask the Bureau for specific plans and costs involved 

The major recommendations of the Council which can be put into effect by 
administrative action, without change in the basic legislation, are as follows: 

Recommendation 5, on adequacy of assistance, recommends that- 

“The Federal Government should exercise greater leadership in assuring that 
assistance payments are at levels adequate for health and well-being. It 
should promote greater public understanding as to what constitutes a level of 
living sufficient to maintain health and well-being, and the relationship of 
present payments to such level. As specific steps toward these ends, the Federal 
Government should exerejse leadership in (1) developing up-to-date budget 
guides, for typical families, showing the items of living requirements and thei! 
costs necessary to sustain a level of living adequate for health and well-being 
(2) making these budgets available for the guidance of States in evaluating their 
own budgets: (8) requiring periodic State reporting on budgets in use, and on 
actual individual payments in relation to these budgets: and (4) publishing 
periodically information on budgets in actual use in individual States and other 
data significant in indicating adequacy of appropriations and assistance pay 
ments in each State.” 

The Council’s supporting statement on this recommendation explains the 
importance of the recommended action. 
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Recommendation 6, on adequacy of medical care, points out that “future 
public welfare costs may increase, largely because of increasing medical care 
needs and costs.” The Council recommends that the Federal Government should 
exercise greater leadership in stimulating and encouraging States to extend 
the scope and content and improve the quality of medical care for which 
assistance payments are made to or on behalf of needy individuals. Specific 
steps are recommended toward this end. 

As the Council points out: “Low income and poor health work in a vicious 
circle. Malnutrition, untreated physical handicaps, debilitating chronic con- 
ditions, and the like, do not make for vigorous self-supporting people.” 

Recommendation 8 deals with community participation and use of voluntary 
agencies. The Council urges that the Federal Government encourage each State 
to work more closely with voluntary agencies, ete. 

Recommendation 17, on training and personnel, includes four specific recom- 
mendations to improve administration, promote social rehabilitation, and help 
prevent dependency. Data are presented on shortages of social workers, on 
understafting of public assistance agencies, and on the very heavy turnover 
among public assistance employees. 

Recommendation 18, on strengthening family life, states in part : 

“The Congress should appropriate funds authorized under the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956 for grants for research and demonstration projects such 
as those relating to the prevention and reduction of dependency, coordination 
between private and publie agencies, and improvements in social security and 
related programs, and research leading to strengthening family life.” 

The President's budget request asks for only a fraction of the money that 
Congress authorized for such vital studies in 1956. The request totals $700,000 
instead of the more than $2 million requested in the 1958 budget. Now that 
the Advisory Council has emphasized the importance of preventing dependency 
with the help of such cooperative research projects, we urge your committee 
fo recommend the full appropriation authorized in 1956. 

The total amount requested by the President for administrative expenses of 
the Federal Bureau of Public Assistance equals slightly more than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the estimated Federal grants for the programs which the Bureau 
supervises. It is shortsighted economy to deny necessary additions to the staff 
of the Bureau for the purpose of improving the quality and effectiveness of 
administration at all levels so as to minimize dependeney and potentially save 
vast amounts through restoring many thousands of families to self-sufficiency. 


The Children’s Bureau 


The programs administered by this Bureau have enabled many mothers and 
children to achieve better health They have contributed to the general welfare 
and through enhancing the productivity of many thousands of people, have 
increased Federal revenues. The administration has nevertheless again failed 
to ask for the full additional $5 million authorized in 1958 for each of the three 
major programs: maternal and child health services, services to crippled ehil- 
dren, and child welfare services. We urge you to appropriate the full amounts 
authorized so that they may be granted to the States for the Support of adequate 
programs for the Nation’s mothers and children. They are, respectively, $21 
million, $20 million, and $17 million. 


Office of Commissioner of Social Sccurity 

This Office performs vital overall] functions for the entire social] security pro- 
sram and is financed partly from general revenues and partly from the OASI 
trust fund. The total of $390,000 requested for this Office is a modest amount 
and in our view insufficient. -Additional funds should be authorized to provide 
more staff for the appraisal and development of the social security programs, to 
permit the Social Security Bulletin to appear in more attractive format, and to 
issue other publications as necessary on basic materials relevant to the program. 
Even as little as $100,000 would be helpful for these purposes. 
Office of Education 

Vocational cducation. Although the 1961 budget request for vocational edu- 
cation as a whole totals $40,267,081, which is identical to the amount appropri- 
ated for fiscal 1960, there has been a reshuffling in the placement of such funds 
which we find most disturbing. 

The President’s budget estimate proposes a decrease of $2 million in the 
amount to be used under title I of the George-Barden Act for vocational educa- 
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tion programs, including the related instruction for apprentices. The $2 million 
which the administration has cut from these title I programs, it has added to 
the so-called area vocational education programs under title III of the George- 
Barden Act (as established by title VIII of the National Defense Education Act). 

In other words, to put it bluntly, and as admitted in the message accompany- 
ing the budget statement, the older programs, that is, the standard vocational 
education programs including related instruction for apprentices, are to be cut 
back in order to provide additional funds for the limited type programs under 
title VIII of the National Defense Education Act, which has only 3 more years 
to run. 

We vigorously oppose this proposed reduction of funds for vocational educa- 
tion programs of a permanent nature, in favor of programs of a limited type and 
temporary duration as provided in the National Defense Education Act. 

Such a shift cannot be justified. George-Barden Act title I funds have all 
been committed and used. The States rely on the receipt of their portion of this 
item as basic to their established and continuing vocational education programs. 
A cut of $2 million and its shift to title III programs will disrupt existing and 
satisfactory State use of funds and will require a State to develop programs 
under title III (programs necessarily of limited life under title VIII of the 
National Defense Education Act). 

The AFL-CIO is unalterably opposed to this proposed shift in funds. If the 
administration needs more funds for National Defense Education Act, title VIII 
programs, such funds should not come out of the amounts which previously were 
appropriated to generate and support our State vocational education programs. 

Whatever else needs to be done to strengthen America’s supply of skilled 
workers, the one thing clearly to be avoided is the weakening of our regular and 
established programs of vocational education. America cannot afford the shift 
recommended in this budget. 

Library services.—We regret that once again the President has requested less 
than the full amount authorized by the Library Service Act for assistance to 
State library services. Although worthwhile progress has been accomplished 
since the Library Service Act was passed in 1956, the essential job is by no means 
completed. We have only to remind the subcommittee that last year there were 
still some 25 million people in rural areas without any public library service and 
over 250 counties with no public library service within their borders. 

Library services should be expanded as rapidly as possible so that they are 
available to all Americans, young and old. We therefore urge this subcommit- 
tee to recommend appropriation of the full $7,500,000 authorized by the Library 
Service Act. This is $200,000 more than the President has requested. 


Food and Drug Administration 


We strongly urge approval of at least the $16,852,000 requested in this year’s 
budget for the Food and Drug Administration. 

Our only concern is whether this figure is too low. As a result of several years 
of underfinancing, this agency faces a problem of basic expansion. In addition, 
new and heavy responsibilities have been placed upon it by the Food Additives 
Act of 1958. Finally, the continual multiplication of new technologies in the 
production of food, drugs, and cosmetics presents an expanding challenge in both 
research and enforcement. 

The basic expansion progrem recommended by the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee of 1955 must be continued and, if possible, accelerated. The timetable 
developed to meet the committee’s recommendation of a “threefold to fourfold 
increase in from 5 to 10 years” calls for 1,763 budgeted positions in 1961. Nat tak- 
ing into account legislation enacted since the committee report, the comparable 
number of jobs proposed in this year’s budget is 1,748. This is “shortweight,” 
although not nearly as much as the administration request of last year. Last 
year’s deficiency was, of course, remedied only because of the initiative of this 
Appropriations Subcommittee and its distinguished chairman. This subcom- 
mittee is to be complimented for its keen watchfulness in seeing that the 
Food and Drug Administration is not undercut by deficient appropriations re- 
quests of the budget-minded administration. 

There are now over 100,000 establishments subject to FDA inspection. The 
new funds will enable the FDA to bring the inspection cycle to one inspection 
every 4 years for each establishment. This will still be a long way from the 
goal of one inspection per establishment per year. 
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Under recent legislation the Food and Drug Administration has an important 
responsibility for establishing and policing tolerances on how much, if any, of a 
particular chemical used in food growing, processing, or as an additive to food 
itself is safe for human consumption. The FDA’s resolute enforcement of this 
responsibility has aroused the fear and opposition of some groups whose profits 
may thereby be subjected to risk. It would be most unfortunate if, as a result 
of this opposition, the agency were to be weakened by any reduction in its re- 
quested appropriations. 

We are pleased to note that the new budget stakes out more activity in the as 
yet little known field of radiological contamination of foods. This is of vital 
importance. We cannot afford to neglect research in this area of potential 
danger to our health. 

We are certain that we can rely upon this subcommittee to give serious and 
sympathetic consideration to the full needs of the FDA and approve appropria- 
tion of whatever amount is needed beyond the bare minimum represented by the 
current administration request. 

Public Health Service 

We live in an age of constant and continuing scientific and medical discoveries 
that will lessen human suffering and prevent disability and premature death. 
The most dramatic kind of breakthroughs seem to be just around the corner. The 
possibility of more productive lives for all the people of the Nation looms ever 
closer, While the unsolved problem of providing all of America’s men, women, and 
children with the benefits of modern medical care grows increasingly acute. 

In the face of this situation, it is staggering to the imagination that the Presi- 
dent should propose a cut in the funds devoted to the Nation’s health. The funds 
requested for the Public Health Service are some $74 million less than the 
amount appropriated last year. 

Grants for hospital construction.—The administration has once again recom- 
mended a reduction from the previous year in appropriations under the Hill- 
Burton Hospital and Medical Facilities Act. For many years the AFL-CIO has 
been urging Congress to appropriate the full amount authorized under the Hill- 
Burton Act for construction of hospital and other health facilities in view of 
the continuing shortage of such facilities throughout the country. While the ex- 
cellent work accomplished under this program has helped to meet the need for 
the additional beds due to population increases, the gain in reducing the total 
backlog has been minor. 

The administration’s proposed cut in appropriations for hospital construction 
comes in the face of full recognition by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that the broad purpose of the Hill-Burton Act has by no means been 
carried out and that, to quote the Department’s own report, “adequate facilities 
ot many kinds are still lacking if a high quality of medical care is to be provided 
for all the people.” 

The Secretary of HEW justifies the actual 30 percent cut in funds requested 
by suggesting that this is no reduction at all, because the entire fiscal 1960 ap- 
propriation will not have been spent by June 30. He fails to point out that, in 
order to make orderly planning possible, Hill-Burton money may be used over a 
2-year period. By adding the unspent funds from this year to the current re- 
quests for appropriations, the administration’s budget may give the appearance 
of maintaining present levels of aid to construction. It misses the mark of ac- 
tually doing so by some $60 million. 

In view of the pressing need in this field, the third constitutional convention 
of the AFL-CIO called upon Congress to “Increase the appropriations to the 
hospital and medical facilities construction program to the maximum levels 
iuthorized by the basic legislation.” This would require, instead of the cut that 
is suggested an appropriation of $211.2 million. 

Vational Institutes of Health—It is gratifying to note that the administration 
tukes cognizance of the importance attached by the American people to the pos- 
sibilities to be realized through large-scale medical research. At least no cut in 
the total appropriations for the National Institutes of Health has been proposed. 
There is no reason, however, for not expanding these funds in line with ever-in- 
creasing opportunities for progress. 

We call attention once again to the report of the Secretary’s consultants on 
medical research and education which states that “the expansion of medical 
research and education required in the national interest will be costly and should 
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not be restricted by lack of funds,” and that the consultants “believe it conserva. 
tive to project total national medical research expenditures of $900 million to $1 
billion per year by 1970 * * *» 

Most urgently we suggest that now, while hopes of dramatic progress are so 
bright, is hardly the time to eut the appropriations to the National Cancer In- 
stitute, to mental health activities, and to neurology and blindness activities, as 
the administration recommends. We reiterate our position that the only legiti 
mate limitation on appropriations for medical research should be the avail 
ability of professional resources to use such funds productively. We trust that 
once again this committee wil] exercise its inspired and responsible leade 
in this direction. 

Health of the aged and chronic disease. 


rship 


It is virtually impossible to under- 
stand how the President could propose a cut of almost $2 million in the funds to 
provide the States with technical assistance and support for health services and 
training, in the face of blatant unmet needs Which exist in this area. 

We will confine our comments fo one of the items under “assistance to States,” 
that of “health of the aged and chronic disease.” In this category are the funds 
Which are to enable the Department to continue “studies to develop and improve 
methods for the identification and prevention of chronic illness, for the restora- 
tion of the chronically ill and aged. and for meeting special health problems of 
the aged,” and give assistance “in the application of proven techniques through 
technical assistance, demonstrations, and training.” 

We are distressed to discover that the year 1960, which finds the number of 
aged and chronically ill increasing daily and which finds the existence of an ever- 
growing body of knowledge and techniques to reduce the burden of chronie jl] 
hess and improve the health of the aging, also finds the administration asking 
for the stinting sum of $1,354,100 as the Federal Government's contribution to- 
ward finding ways to bring the benefits of that knowledge 
to the people. 

For the past 20 years, many public health programs of great significance have 
been initiated by Federal grants to the States. This was true in venereal disease 
control, tuberculosis control. and many other programs. There is good indication 
that State and local health departments would be prepared to engage in the 
public health assault against chronic disease and in the effort to maintain the 
health of the aging which is so very badly needed, if enough Federal funds were 
available. 

The organization of health services, especially for the chronically ill 
aged, and particularly in the area of out-of-hospital care. is extremely inadequate 
in most communities. There is a great need for demonstrations on the local level 
of how the organization and quality of services can be improved, in the areas 
of prevention of disease. curative treatment, and prevention of disability. A 
great deal could be achieved through demonstration projects which could, for ex- 
ample, provide organized home care under hospital supery ision; establish home 
nursing and homemaker services ; experiment with facilities to provide day care 
to some and night care to others; or show what can be done through the use of 
rational methods of hospital organization such as progressive patient care and 
allied techniques. 

Experience shows that the development of these urgent ly needed services could 
be effectively encouraged and expanded through the use of increased Federal 
funds. 

No appropriation less than the maximum authorized for assistance to the 
States under the basic legislation is reasonable under the circumstances. We 
believe that $30 million should be appropriated for “assistance to States, gen- 
eral,” and that a substantial portion of this should go to stimulate the creation 
of projects and services for the aged and those With chronic illness. 

Environmental health activities.—The Congress in 1956 authorized $50 million 
annually for grants-in-aid to localities for construction of sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. In the bill which the President has just vetoed, H.R. 3610. this amount 
would have been raised to $90 million a year for a 10-year period. In the face 
of this minimum need as expressed by the Congress, 
requested only $20 million for this purpose for fiscal 1961. 

This is a completely inadequate amount which should be substantially in- 
creased. It is well known that the localities simply do not have the financial 
capacity to deal with this growing menace to the Nation's health. While the 
program under the 1956 act has stimulated construction of sewage treatment 
facilities, even the administration acknowledges that there is still a tremendous 
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backlog of needs for additional plants. Thus, Maj. Gen. J. 8. Bragdon, the 
adviser to the President on public works, has said: “We need almost 8,000 mu- 
nicipal plants alone, and in all some 17,000 facilities, public and private, to insure 
that all of the potential sources of pollution are adequately controlled.” 

In addition to increasing the appropriation to carry out the 1956 act, we also 
believe that the $12.5 million requested for the Department's own program of 
environmental health activities, including water and air pollution and radio- 
logical health, is probably inadequate. We question whether the $4.9 million 
requested for the air pollution control program is enough in view of the magni 
tude of the problem. We are also concerned that the $6.1 million appropriated 
for radiological health will probably be inadequate. As you know, the Secre 
tury of HEW has largely accepted the recommendation of the Radiation Study 
Subcommittee of the National Committee on Radiation Protection and Measure- 
ment for lowering the permissible limits for radiation in food and water. This 
makes all the more important the work of the Public Health Service in this field 
and will also increase the complexity in size of its program. We therefore urge 
that sufficient funds be appropriated to assure that this vital problem affecting 
the Nation’s health and welfare will be adequately met. 


Vational health survey 


We welcome the President's request for an increase of $681,000 for the Office 
of the Surgeon General to support the national health survey. As indicated in 
the budget message, such funds would be used to (1) obtain information on the 
amount, distribution, and effects of illness and disability in the United States and 
the services received for such conditions: and (2) study techniques for obtaining 
such statistical information with a view toward their continuing improvement. 

With the total health budget running into the hundreds of millions of dollars, 
certainly this expenditure of about two-thirds of one million to keep fully in- 
formed on the nature of the health problem is a modest and desirable one. We 
urge its approval. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL HEALTH 


Senator Hitt. Senator Morse has forwarded to me two communica- 
tions which he has received from inembers of the dental profession 
in Portland, Oreg., supporting a $5 million increase in 1961 funds 
for the National Institute of Dental Research. Senator Morse’s letter 
with the two communications referred to will appear at this point in 
the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 18, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HIrt, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and HEW Appropriations Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR HILi_: Attached you will find two communications I have re- 
ceived from members of the dental profession in Portland, Oreg., supporting 
a $5 million increase in 1961 funds for the National Institute of Dental Research. 

I should like to take this opportunity to inform you that I, too, am in favor 
of additional funds for training, fellowships, and research in the highly im- 
portant field of dentistry. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


PaciFic Coast DENTAL CONFERENCE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 12, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: On behalf of the 13,000 dentists who compose the Pacifie 
Coast. Dental Conference, we would like to ask your support for a $5 million 
increase in 1961 funds for the National Institute of Dental Research. 
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The additional funds could be used for training programs in dental schools, 
fellowships and research projects. By this means, the quality of dental educa- 
tion can be enhanced, and the future productivity of dental graduates increased 
to help solve the manpower problem in serving our growing population. 

Your support for this worthy cause is requested. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. ReppatH, D.M.D., President. 


ORTHODONTIC GROUP, 
Portland, Oreg., April 5, 1960. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: May I strongly urge your support of a recommendation 
by the American College of Dentists that $5 million be added to the President’s 
fiscal 1961 budget for the National Institute of Dental Research. It seems 
imperative that the training programs for dental teachers, researchers, and 
students be expanded to meet the vast needs in this field. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Guy A. Woops, Jr. 
DENTAL DISEASES 


Senator Hiri. Senator Clark of Pennsylvania has requested that 
the following letter addressed to him by Dr. Alvin L. Morris, Assist- 
ant Professor of Oral Medicine, University of Pennsylvania be in- 
cluded in the record. Professor Morris’ letter will be included at this 
point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ScHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 
Philadelphia, March 30, 1960. 
Hon. JosEPH S. CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: Dental diseases comprise a very significant proportion 
of the medical problems which are compromising the health of the Nation’s 
population today. Indeed approximately one-fifth of America’s health dollar is 
spent in treating these diseases. It is becoming increasingly apparent that this 
problem will not be corrected or even controlled by merely attempting to “fill 
more teeth and treat more gums.” The only optimistic note rests with the fact 
that perhaps, through research, the diseases themselves will be sufficiently under- 
stood to permit control through prevention. 

It is my understanding that research funds for the fiscal year 1961 are now 
being discussed by an appropriations subcommittee under the direction of Rep- 
resentative John E. Fogarty. May I strongly urge your support of the rec- 
ommended increases for dental research activities. The degree to which the 
dental profession can hope to discharge its responsibility to the American people 
in the future is closely related to the availability of funds to significantly in- 
crease the number of research trained individuals and the amount of research 
that they can carry out. 

I appreciate this opportunity of communication with you and I solicit your 
support of the important recommendations regarding dental research. 

Respectfully yours, 
AtvIn L. Morris, 
D.D.S., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Oral Medicine. 


Support FoR HEW APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Hiix. Senator Murray had wanted to appear before the 
committee today but was unable to do so. He has submitted a state- 
ment however which will be included at this point in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before your sub- 
committee today in order to discuss the impact of the health, education, and wel- 
fare appropriations on Montana, and to make requisite suggestions. 

My Montana colleague, Senator Mansfield, has asked to be associated with 
my remarks. 

FEDERAL IMPACT SCHOOL AID 


President Eisenhower proposed cuts of more than 20 percent each in Federal 
appropriations under Public Laws 815 and 874, under which Federal aid goes 
directly to local school districts for construction, maintenance, and operation— 
including textbooks and teachers salaries—in areas of Federal impact, such as 
military bases and Indian reservations. 

In the 8 years that these laws have been on the books, the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent more than $901 million on some 53,000 classrooms to house about 
1.5 million pupils. 

Although the President proposed that Congress appropriate only $44,390,000 
for school construction in federally impacted areas in fiscal 1961—which is a re- 
duction of $16,745,000 from the appropriation for this year—the House voted an 
appropriation of $63,392,000. I concur with the action of the House. 

I am certain that this committee will not countenance the President’s request 
for a $37,262,000 reduction for school maintenance and operation in districts 
where enrollments are affected by Federal activities. In his budget, President 
Eisenhower himself admits that his request would provide only 68 percent of 
the entitlement of eligible districts, estimated this year to number 4,275. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


I appreciate the President’s request for $7.3 million to carry out the Library 
Services Act. Although this is an increase of $1.2 million over the current 
appropriation, the House recommended a further raise of $200,000, bringing 
the appropriation to the figure of $7.5 million. I hope that this committee will 
concur with the House action. 

Remarkable progress has been made in Montana during the 3 years this act 
has been in operation. Four federations of libraries in as many large areas of 
Montana will be in operation by June 30, 1961, with the expectation that they 
will be self-supported with local tax money by that time. 

One result of this federally aided program is that 104,256 of the persons in 
Montana who formerly had very limited library service now have access to a 
rather large selection of books, and to fairly adequate reference materials. Five 
bookmobiles will be in operation by the end of the coming fiscal year. There is 
also a cooperative library film circuit, provided by Federal funds. 

However, the American Library Association standards for good library serv- 
ice are not approximated by any area of the State, and many of the local 
libraries are operated by local clubs with a tax income as low as $100 a year. 
Although many areas, now stimulated by this Federal program, are working 
toward good service and adequate support, there still are 265,018 Montanans 
who either have no library service at all, or who have service that can be called 
only token. The film library has only 61 films on hand to service the entire 
State, which has a population of some 700,000. 

Montana’s needs have been estimated, under this program, to be at least 
$300,000 to triple the supply of good books in the State agency, $6,000 to double 
the supply of films in the film library, $37,000 to put six additional book- 
mobiles on the road for two new federations already planned and the hope of 
four more in the future. 

HILL-BURTON HOSPITALS 


The President again advocates a cut into the program under which Federal 
funds are provided on a grant or loan basis to help States, other public agencies 
and nonprofit organizations build hospitals, rehabilitation facilities, diagnostic 
or diagnostic and treatment centers, nursing homes, public health centers and 
related health facilities. Under the President’s recommendation, Montana’s 
share in Hill-Burton allocations would be cut from the current $898,392 to 
$677,960. 
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In Montana there are three projects currently rather certain of being ready 
for construction in the next fiscal year, and if approved at the full rate of 40 
percent under Hill-Burton provisions, would require $1,070,000. I am aware of 
other hospital projects in various stages of planning and fundraising, with one of 
them possibly being ready during the next year, and at the full rate would re- 
quire $1,300,000, 

If this year’s amount were continued, it is probable that these projects could 
be scheduled and brought under contract in the next fiscal year with the provision 
that some of them would need to await subsequent congressional appropriations 
for completed financing : 

Dr. G. D. Carlyle Thompson, the acting executive officer of the Montana State 
Board of Health, wrote in a letter to me: “Up to this time Montana has not 
granted the full rate to any of the larger projects, but even should this policy 
continue, it is clearly evident that hospital construction in. Montana under pro- 
visions of part C of the Hill-Burton Act would be delayed substantially from that 
which is possible because of local development in the State.” 


INDIAN HEALTH 


Public Law 85-151 authorizes the Federal Government to meet its responsi- 
bility for hospital facilities for ward Indians by helping to build community 
hospitals to serve both Indians and non-Indians. The 1959 appropriation for 
construction of Indian health facilities included $1,750,000 for participation in 
the construction of community hospitals serving Indians and non-Indians. The 
President did not request additional funds under Public Law &5-151 for the 
coming fiscal year. In Montana, however, we still have at least one needed 
project to be built, this being the Holy Family Hospital at St. Ignatius, which 
is currently classified as nonacceptable. Completion of this project will 
complete the needed beds for the Flathead Indian Reservation. The cost of this 
project has been estimated between $240,000 and $275,000 

Although the House recommended slight increases over the President's budget 
recommendations for Indian health facilities, I believe there should be appro- 
priated another half million dollars for field health, an additional $750,000 for 
the contract patient care program, and an additional million dollars to imple- 
ment Public Law 85-151. 

In a recent letter to me, lliff McKay, Secretary of the Blackfeet Tribal Council, 
Browning, Mont., wrote: “The limitation of contract patient care funds has 
forced us for the past several years to establish rather rigid priorities for 
authorizing such care. Only individuals who do not have the ability to pay 
can be authorized care. These priorities have restricted such care to emergency 
eare.) Many individuals on all reservations are in need of elective surgery. 
We have been able to do practically nothing in the way of rehabilitation of the 
chronically ill or the physically handicapped. Purchase of eye glasses for 
schoolchildren has not been possible except as special one-time projects when 
additional funds have been made available. 

“You will recall that the Blackfeet Tribe suffered a polio epidemic in 1958. 
Many children were crippled by this disease and require care now and will in 
the future. Much of their care received at the hands of specialists was pro- 
vided under the contract patient Care program. But in a recent letter to me, 
the area medical officer said, ‘Although the Polio Foundation was a God-send 
during the epidemic, they have withdrawn all aid to Indian children. It now 
appears the care will he 100 percent the responsibility of Public Health Service.’ ” 

As stated in the Public Health Service Publication 479: “Much of the physical 
plant needed by the Indian Health program—hospitals, clinics, medical equip- 
ment and housing for health personnel—is old and obsolete. . . . The bulk of the 
Indian and Alaska native populations are thinly spread over vast areas of the 
West and Alaska. In many areas, travel is extremely time-consuming and diffi- 
cult because of poor roads and lack of public transportation. This makes it 
difficult for patients to reach hosptials or clinics and for public health nurses 
and other health personnel to provide preventive services to Indians in their 
communities and houses.” 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


I hope that this committee and the Senate will concur with the House action 
in restoring the $2 million cut (that was proposed by the President) in the voca- 
tional education program. 

Vocational education services now functioning in Montana under competent 
State and local leadership are vocational agriculture, vocational home economics, 
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distributive and business education, trade and industrial education, vocational 
guidance, industrial arts, practical nursing and technical training. 

Currently one-third of Montana’s high schools help farm youngsters with 
vocational agriculture and home economics courses. If the President’s pro- 
posed cut were to stand, these are the two programs that would be cut in 
Montana. Our share of the allocation under title I of the Georgia-Barden Act 
this year was $158,274. Under the President’s proposal, as submitted, this allo- 
cation would be reduced to $151,110. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


The administration proposed a $25 million cut, down to $20 million, in the 
program to help local communities build State-approved sewage treatment 
facilities. 

This year Montana’s allocation was $516,425; under the President’s proposal 
it would be cut to $211,440. 

The ominous result of this short-sighted gesture was revealed to me in a letter 
from Dr. G. D. Carlyle Thompson, the acting executive officer of the Montana 
State Board of Health. Dr. Thompson wrote: “With $211,440 available to us 
next year, we face fairly certain prospects of 10 communities with projects re- 
questing $769,000 as the Federal share on the basis of 30 percent with $250,000 
maximum. One additional large city project is under discussion, but its eligi- 
bility at this time is doubtful. However, it would add another $229,000 Federal 
grant request if ultimately determined eligible. In addition, there are a number 
of community projects that may develop during the year or certainly in the 
following year. These have not been evaluated. 

“It is clear that we could readily use the $516,425 available to us this year. 
These projects are all important projects to the cleaning up of Montana streams 
either through the elimination of existing pollution or the establishment of treat 
ment facilities for some communities that are installing, for the first time, a 
sewer system with disposal into a stream.” 

You will reeall that a vear ago the budget message said that the President 
would trim to $20 million this program, and then terminate it. In reply, Con- 
cress voted $45 million for the program. 

To date, 11 projects have been completed in Montana, 12 more are under con- 
struction, an additional 14 have been approved, 10 more are in process either 
in the State health department or the Public Health Service’s Denver regional! 
office. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The administration budget recommended a reduction in venereal disease and 
tuberculosis grant funds. These reductions would result in a decreased grant 
to Montana which would seriously affect our program since there is no oppor- 
tunity to seek legislative support in the State in time. The House restored part 
of the venereal disease funds. While this is helpful, it will still result in some 
decreases in Montana’s activities. 

The administration budget proposed an increase in maternal and child health 
and erippled children’s funds to the full authorized limit. These increases as 
proposed by the President were recognized as needed and would be beneficial 
to Montana. The area of Montana’s greatest need, however, in this field of ac- 
tivity is in connection with crippled children and the full amount as provided by 
the House bill is needed and will be fully utilized in Montana. For this year 
Montana’s crippled children’s funds are running substantially behind the pro- 
gram needs. 

In connection with radiological health, aging, and civil defense activities and 
civil defense services, Montana will benefit materially by the House appropria- 
tions to the Public Health Service in these areas. In the field of radiological 
health, aging, and chronic disease, we are tooling up through staff training and 
are prepared to benefit from any Public Health Service program provided for in 
next vear’s appropriation. 


DELAYED COMMUNICATIONS 


(The following letters from Senators Fong and Long of Hawaii, 
with attachments, regarding allotment of funds to Hawaii, and from 
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Senator Wiley, regarding the use of water from Lake Michigan were 
received subsequent to the conclusion of the hearings :) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WorKsS, 
Vay 16, 1960. 

Hon. Lister HI, 

Chairman, Labor-HEW Appropriations Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Ap- 

propriations, Washington, a0. 

Dear Senator Hitt: Hawaii as a Territory shared in some grants-in-aid pro- 
grams on a fixed percentage basis instead of under the formula based on per 
caupita income figures and other factors. The Hawaii omnibus bill will equalize 
allotments to Hawaii in all of the programs except the following : 

(a) Voeational rehabilitation. 

(b) Hospital construction (Hill-Burton Act). 

(c) Title III of the National Defense Education Act (acquisition of equip- 
ment for mathematics and science). 

The increase in grants that Hawaii would receive under these three pro- 
grams, if treated as the rest of the States, computed under the 1961 House al- 


lowances, are as follows: 


(a) Voeational rehabilitation 42, 000 
(¥) Hospital construction 72, 000 
(c) National defense education 50, 000 

The provisions of the Hawaii omnibus bill (S. 8054) make Uawaii eligible to 
participate on a basis comparable with other States. This participation, how- 
ever, is deferred to fiscal vear 1962 under the vocational rehabilitation and the 
hospital construction programs. In the case of the national defense education 
program, the increase for Hawaii is deferred to fiscal year 1963. 

An injustice will be done unless we are able to participate on an equal foot- 
ing with other States during fiscal year 1961. 

We therefore respectfully request that appropriate language be included in 
the 1961 appropriations bill to allow Hawaii to receive its just share in that 
fiscal vear. 

A draft of our proposed language is attached. Also attached is a copy of an 
opinion given by the Office of the Legislative Counsel on this matter 

Your favorable consideration would be most deeply appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Hrraw LL. Fone 
OREN FE. Lone 


fH.R. 113890, 86th Cong., 2d sess,] 


AMENDMENTS Intended to be proposed by Mr. Fong (for himself and M 
Long of Hawaii) to the bill (H.R. 11590) making appropriations for the It 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agen 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, viz: 


Page 17, line 20, after “counseling” insert a colon and the following: “Pro 
vided further, That, notwithstanding any other provision of law, allotments 
under Title III of said Act for grants to States and loans to non-profit private 
schools for science, mathematics, or modern foreign language equipment and 
minor remodeling of facilities nnd for grants to States for supervisory and other 
services, shall be mace in such manner as to extend the benefits thereof to the 
State of Hawaii on the basis of equality with the other States”. 

Page 19, line 21, after “vear’ insert a colon and the following: “Provided 
further, That, notwithstanding any other provision of law, allotments under 
sections 2 and 3 of said Act shall be made in such manner as to extend the 
benefits of such sections to the State of Hawaii on the basis of equailty with 
the other States”. 

Page 25, line 20, after “herein” insert a colon and the following: “Prorided 
further, That, notwithstanding any other provision of law, allotments under 
such parts C and G shall be made in such manner as to extend the benefits of 
such parts to the State of Hawaii on the basis of equality with the other States”. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR FONG 


Attached herewith are three amendments to H.R. 11390 (Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1961) designed 
to equalize the State of Hawaii with the other States for the purpose of the 
acts referred to in such amendments. For convenience of handling, these amend- 
ments have been embodied in one instrument although, of Course, they may be 
offered separately. 

Mr. Damon of your staff has inquired whether these amendments might be 
superseded by the provisions of S. 3054 (Hawaii Omnibus Act) relating to allot: 
ments under the same acts referred to in the amendments, if enacted into law 
in its present form in that respect, subsequent to enactment of H.R. 11590. 

The related provisions of S. 3054 make specific amendments to the act referred 
to, designed to place the State of Hawaii on an equality with the other States, 
but the section dealing with effective dates (sec. 51) provides that the amend- 
ments “shall be applicable in the case of promulgations or computations of 
Federal shares, allotment percentages, allotment ratios, and Federal percentages, 
as the case may be, made after August 21, 1959." Under the quoted language, 
none of the amendments will be applicable with respect to allotments for the 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1961. 

The proposed amendments to H.R. 11390 do not specifically amend the acts 
referred to. They add provisos to items of appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, for the purposes named, to the effect that allotments made 
from those appropriations shall be made in such manner as to equalize the 
State of Hawaii with the other States. 

It is my opinion that, in these circumstances, the two acts take effect, each 
in its own area—that is to say, S. 3054 representing permanent amendments to 
the acts so as to include Hawaii on an equality with the other States, and 
setting forth the effective date for those amendments—and THI.R. 11890 (the 1961 
annual appropriation bill including these activities) providing that appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1961, for the purposes named shall be alloted 
in a certain manner—namely, to equalize the State of Hawaii with the other 
States These provisions for the fiscal year 1961 would not, in my opinion, 
short of some overpowering legislative history which I cannot now foresee, 
be repealed or superseded by permanent amendments to the basic statute looking 
to the period following the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES FEF, Boors, Senior Counsel. 

May 15, 1960. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICI.A : 
Way 17. 1960 
Hon. LIster Hitt, 
Chairman, Nubcommittee of the Committee on {ppre jp ations, 
U.S, Nenate, Washington, D.C 


Deak SENATOR Hitt: I am writing to you in connection with the testimony 
presented before your subcommittee on May 5 by Congressmen O’Brien and Yates, 
urging a special appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare in order to conduct a pollution study in the Great Lakes area. As I sl 


bhehil 

=~ etal ‘ i 
intended to serve as a Trojan horse. The request for a study of pollution is 
merely a guise to enable Chicago to carry out further diversion of water fron 
Lake Michigan—contrary to the wishes and welfare of all other riparian owners. 

I believe it was unfortunate that Representatives O’Brien and Yates came be- 
fore your subcommittee in an effort to bypass the regular responsible considera 
tion of the issue of further water diversion from the Great Lakes by the appro 
priate legislative and judicial agencies. The subject of the Chicago diversion 
of waters from Lake Michigan is now appropriately before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The subject of water diversion from Lake Michigan by the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago has been a subject of continuing controversy 
between Chicago, the State of Illinois, and the other States adjoining the Great 
Lakes for many years. As far back as 1928 the Supreme Court of the United 


proceed to show, this request for a study of pollution in the Chicago 
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States was brought into the conflict in order to determine the equities involved. 
At that time the Court approved a temporary diversion of 3,300 cubic feet per 
second. In recent years there has been continuous effort on the part of the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago to divert additional quanti- 
ties of water from the Great Lakes. 

During this session of Congress, as in many previous ones, a bill was in- 
troduced by Representative O’Brien (H.R. 1) authorizing an additional diver- 
sion of 1,000 cubic feet per second from Lake Michigan. A companion bill, 8. 3, 
was considered by the Committee on Public Works which, after long hearings, 
reported it to the Senate. There was much discussion on the merits of this 
legislation on the floor of the Senate—with particular emphasis on the Canadian 
opposition to such diversion. The bill was finally referred to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for its consideration. At the request of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Department of State has contacted the Canadian Government in 
order to ascertain the Canadian position on this matter. 

Simultaneously, the Supreme Court of the United States which assumed 
jurisdiction over this subject in 1928 again proceeded to look into the problem, 
and on June 29, 1959, appointed a special master to hear the evidence in con- 
nection with this controversy. The master, U.S. Senior Court Judge Albert 
Maris, of Philadelphia, has been holding hearings on this subject in Chicago and 
in other places since August 4, 1959, and has not yet completed his study. 

Primarily, the issue relates to the diversion of additional water from Lake 
Michigan for the benefit of the Chicago Sanitary District. The controversy arose 
from the fact that between the years 1892 and 1900, the city of Chicago and its 
suburbs carried out a plan to dispose of the sewage of the Chicago metropolitan 
area by cutting a canal across the low Continental Divide about 10 miles west 
of Lake Michigan, and discharging the sewage of the entire metropolitan area 
into the Mississippi watershed. 

Ultimately, the States of the Great Lakes Basin, all the way from New York 
to Minnesota, brought action in the U.S. Supreme Court to enjoin Chicago from 
the continued abstraction of waters from the basin. After extensive hearings 
the Supreme Court, in 1930, issued a decree based upon the findings of Special 
Master Hughes, later Chief Justice, ordering the reduction of the diversion of 
water to its present level. It was the view of the Supreme Court that such 
diversion would be sufficient to maintain the navigation levels of the Chicago 
Canal and the Illinois River, and would be adequate to provide water circulation 
for sanitary purposes. 

But in recent years, the Chicago Sanitary District has undertaken a tremen- 
dous program of expansion. From some 508 square miles in 1954, the district, 
through annexation, grew to more than 920 square miles in 1958. Unable to 
cope with its sewage problem through sewage disposal, Chicago again desires 
additional water in order to flush its sewage down into the Mississippi water- 
shed. To obtain authority for such additional diversion, Chicago has sought all 
possible excuses and has dragged the matter from one agency to another in a 
fashion somewhat reminiscent of the man who, not being satisfied with one 
judge’s determination, sets out on a shopping expedition to find a judge that 
would agree with him. 

H.R. 1, which was introduced last year, sought to authorize additional diver- 
sion under the guise of navigational needs in the Chicago area. The amend- 
ment that Congressmen O’Brien and Yates are now seeking to the Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare budget would authorize diversion under the guise of 
a pollution study. But all these measures are designed to do the same thing: 
to provide Chicago with water for flushing down its sewage ; and this contrary 
to the original Supreme Court directive to the sanitary district to treat such 
sewage in another fashion, through the establishment of sewage disposal plants 

. s. 

ae tant this matter is pending both before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Supreme Court, I find it rather surprising that the two 
Representatives from Illinois have undertaken to bypass these responsible 
agencies. The other States adjoining the Great Lakes continue in their opposi- 
tion to further diversion. Recent communications from the Canadian Govern- 
ment indicate that that Government stands by its earlier position that further 
unilateral diversions would be in violation of the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty 
between the United States and Canada. 

I believe that this difficult question is now properly dealt with by the special 
master appointed by the U.S. Supreme Court and the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee of the Senate. We must certainly await their judgment before further 
action in this matter could be undertaken. It would certainly be inappropriate 
for your committee, or any other committee, to bypass the careful and responsi- 
ble consideration and decision of these other Government authorities which have 
jurisdiction in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Use OF FUNCTIONING COSMETIC HAND 
(See p. 1182) 


(The following statement was submitted in accordance with a com- 
mittee request :) 


STATEMENT OF MRs. KATHERINE OETTINGER, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


There is much individual variation in the length of time required for a child 
between 5 and 8 years of age to learn to use the functioning cosmetic hand. 
On the average, it takes a minimum of 3 weeks to become fairly proficient at 
this, according to the experience at the Grand Rapids Child Amputee Center 
where children are admitted to the hospital for this purpose. In other clinics 
where children are fitted and trained in the outpatient department, it would 
probably take 10-12 interviews with instruction before the child finds the hand 
useful. If the patient has had previous experience using the hook, he will learn 
to use the hand more quickly. It is necessary, however, that the parents par- 
ticipate in helping the child to learn to use the hand and in assisting the child 
in having regular periods of practice every day. Without the help and coopera- 
tion and understanding of the parents, it is doubtful if a young child can become 
a satisfactory wearer of the hand. Daily practice in such routine activities as 
eating, dressing, tying shoes, and writing with a pencil are essential. 

The hand has been tested during the past 6 months in 12 large child-amputee 
clinics. The testing is nearing completion and has demonstrated the value of 
the hand to the satisfaction of the clinic staffs and the wearers. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(The following communications and statements were received by 
the committee subsequent to the conclusion of the hearings :) 


NATIONAL ORTHOPAEDIC AND REHABILITATION HOSPITAL, 
Arlington, Va., May 17, 1960. 
Senator LISTER HILL, 
Scnate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR HILL: Enclosed is a report of the National Orthopaedic and Re- 
habilitation Hospital to be included in the subcommittee hearings. 
Sincerely, 
O, ANDERSON ENGH, MD., 
Medical Director. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ORTHOPAEDIC AND REHABILITATION HOSPITAL, ARLINGTON, 
VA. 


Six years ago, legislation was passed authorizing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to assist in financing a national demonstration center 
in rehabilitation in the metropolitan Washington, D.C., area. This was to be a 
pilot demonstration to be used as a guide for other parts of the country. Civil 
service employees with disabilities were specifically mentioned in the legislation. 

In setting up a demonstration center, the Medical Director was cognizant 
of the need for a facility which would fairly well represent communities in all 
parts of the country. The utilization of volunteer services so as to cut costs 
seemed essential. It should be a center in which the entire medical profes- 
sion had an opportunity to participate. All of the functions if possible should 
be combined under one roof. Early consideration and planning for these cases 
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appeared necessary in order to prevent disabilities. Let us consider the progress 
Which has been made in the past 5 years. 


1. PARTICIPATION OF THE DOCTORS IN THE COMMUNITY 


Over 170 doctors are on the staff of the rehabilitation hospital. Various spe- 
cialists are participating in the care of hospitalized patients. Some are conduct- 
ing outpatient clinics, The specialty groups have laid down policies and proce- 
dures and elected their own heads of departments for the rehabilitation center. 
Weekly outpatient clinics are being conducted. This is a real advance and, to 
the best of my knowledge, has not been attempted in any other part of the coun- 
try. There is no doubt but that the patient’s own physician who understands 
the medical, psychological, vocational, and domestic problems is the most com- 
petent one to participate in the rehabilitation of the individual. 


~. IMMEDIATE SERVICES FOR POTENTIALLY DISABLING CONDITIONS 


The medical profession realizes the value of immediate attention so us to pre- 
vent severe disabilities. Instead of sending patients to a general hospital, they 
are now being sent directly to a rehabilitation hospital for inpatient care or out- 
patient services. The old adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure” holds very true in rehabilitation. Such immediate service has been made 
available at our center. 

ECONOMY PROGRAM 


The utilization of volunteers for transporting patients, assisting nurses, teach- 
ing jobs, and performing clerical duties cuts costs tremendously. Our experi- 
ence in this respect can and should be used in other parts of the country. It is 
quite evident that there will be periods of recession in which Federal and State 
funds will be markedly diminished and unless a volunteer program is already 
in existence on a large scale, the rehabilitation program will suffer. Our insti- 
tution was constructed in a lnost economical manner with donated land, labor, 
materials, architect and other services. 


1. THE “ALL UNDER ONE ROOF” PROGRAM 


When a pilot center for the rest of the country was described at the time the 
amendment was proposed, the all under one roof program Was emphasized by 
the various Senators. It is entirely logical that inpatient and outpatient serv- 
ices, psychological, vocational and contract workshops should be tied together 
in one area. The advantages of the all under one roof facility have already been 
recognized, 

Progress has been made all along the line in carrving out our original plan 
except for the construction of a contract workshop. Some headway, however, 
has been made and, at the present time, individuals are being trained in machine 
shop work as a preliminary to accepting contracts from Melpar, the largest in- 
dustry in this area. This Company is a subsidiary of Westinghouse and has 
promised enough light machine work to employ 10 or more handicapped indi 
viduals. It is hoped, however, that we will be able to construct a large contract 
shop in the same manner as Viscardi in New York 


Although we recently moved into a new addition, we are already contem- 
plating another floor to the hospital. Most of this cost will be absorbed by the 
community since only a small pertion of funds will be available under THfill- 
Burton. This floor will be necessary for patients since there has been an in- 


creased demand for beds for severely injured and handicapped patients, 

Our experience has convinced us of the value of the pilot demonstration center. 
Numerous investigations and demonstrations must be carried out on a com- 
munity level. These demonstrations require time and money. Financial support 
is necessary for a considerable period. Otherwise, much time and money al 
ready spent will have been wasted. In fact, this type of research demonstra- 
tion should be made permanent in order to provide rehabilitation services for 
civil service employees and act as 2 guide to communities in other parts of the 
country. 
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TTHE PATERSON CLINIC, 
Paterson, N.J., May 9, 1960. 
Hon. Senator LIsteR HILL, 
Scwate Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, Education and Welfare U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: 1 would very much appreciate your making the following 
statement part of the record of the hearing on your Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the tuberculosis control program. 

Ll submit this as a member of the advisory board of the American Committee 
Against Tuberculosis, and intend it as a protest against the proposed reduction 
ot funds for the control of tuberculosis. Such reduction will make even more 
difticult the necessary development of a program of vaccination against tuber- 
culosis, Which must be an important part of the overall program for the hoped- 
for eradication of tuberculosis. 

In my opinion, derived from my experiences as a practicing physician in the 
tuberculosis field, funds for the tuberculosis control pragram should be signifi- 
cantly expanded, rather than cut, at this time. I would therefore strongly urge 
an increase in funds, rather than approval of the proposed decrease. I would 
urge, too, that part of such increase be devoted to the development and support 
of antituberculosis vaccination programs in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING J. SELIKOFF, M.D. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING J. SELIKOFF, M.D., MEMBER, MepicaAL Abvisory Boarb, 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE AGAINST ‘TUBERCULOSIS 


The attention of the medical profession in the United States, attracted by the 
reduction in the morbidity and mortality of tuberculosis in the past decade, has 
been recently focused on the possibility of the eradication of tuberculosis as a 
public health problem in this country. The concept of eradiction is a highly 
desirable goal for us, and not at all an impossible one. Nevertheless, reaching 
this goal will not be easy, and we may even fail to do so. 

Such failure would be most regrettable, for our Current opportunity is a unique 
one, and may not occur again. Tlistorically, we are passing through the end 
period of a 200-year epidemic of tuberculosis. Part of the reduction in tuber 
culosis has been due to the elimination of more susceptible individuals during 
this scourge. The rise in the standard of living and the standard of education, 
as Well as our various antituberculosis techniques, have been additional factors. 
Nevertheless, the resistance slowly built up over the last 200 years or more 
can be lost much more rapidly than it was gained, as shown by Heaf, in 1956. 
Residual infections tuberculosis will then be able to cause a great deal of 
damage. 

The current tuberculosis program, relying upon case finding and case treat- 
ment, has been successful in achieving a significant measure of control of tuber- 
Culosis. Nevertheless, we should not be under the illusion that the control and 
the eradication of tuberculosis are the same thing. Jn order to achieve eradica- 
tion, methods and efforts beyond those currently utilized for control will be 
required. Yet such methods are available. Their application is possible. The 
eradication of tuberculosis can be bought. 

There seems little reason to believe that the mere continuation of our present 
policies, and hoping for the best, will lead to eradication. There are too many 
deficiencies in our present program. Many patients newly afflicted with tuber- 
culosis are never discovered by our current case-finding programs. Of those in 
Whom the diagnosis is made—and there were over 87,000 new cases of active 
tuberculosis in 1958—many are not reported to the State departments of health. 
Of those who are reported and hospitalized, many, in some instances even 40 
percent, leave hospital prior to the Completion of their treatment. They return 
to home care programs which have not been designed for the large case load 
now present. Additionally, former patients treated by old methods are com- 
pletely neglected in many of our current case-finding programs, although a large 
number are still infectious, and those who have become inactive are often elimi 
nated from observation after 2 years, despite the not-infrequent occurrence of 
reactivation, with resumption of infectiousness. 
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“The 1955 studies of nonhospitalized patients by the Public Health Service 
confirmed by later experience—gave striking evidence of the gaps in home treat- 
ment. Of people with tuberculosis, whom health authorities know to need 
supervision, 45 percent were not hospitalized. Of these, 72 percent had active 
disease, often advanced; a great many had left the hospital against medical 
advice. One sixth of the nonhospitalized patients who needed medical super- 
vision were not getting it. Even of those who were, almost half were unknown 
quantities with regard to bacteriological status, that is, their present infectious- 
ness. And 40 percent had neither drugs nor rest prescribed for them.” [National 
Tuberculosis Association Bulletin, February, 1960. ] 

Thus, many patients with active tuberculosis remain undiagnosed. Of those 
diagnosed, many are unreported. Of those reported, many are untreated or in- 
adequately treated. Many are unsupervised or incompletely supervised. Our 
legacy of inadequate control of tuberculosis is the 36 million people in this country 
infected with tuberculosis (that is, tuberculin-positive). Projecting our past 
experience, we can anticipate 156,000 new active cases to develop during 1960-64 
in this group. These new active cases—the end result of those infected in 
previous decades—will in turn constitute a new infective focus from which many 
others can be infected. If this is allowed to happen, we will remain with our 
problem for many decades to come. Therefore, it is logical that every effort be 
made in the next several years to promote a vigorous Ccase-finding program to 
uncover aS many of these new active cases as possible, and to treat them as 
vigorously as possible, not only for the cure of these individuals, but also for 
the prevention of the infection of future generations. For this purpose addi- 
tional funds are required, and the tuberculosis control budget for the coming 
years should be significantly increased. 

One-hundred-forty-two million people in this country have not yet been in- 
fected with tuberculosis (tuberculin-negative). Nevertheless, again projecting 
our previous experience, it is anticipated that 52,000 new active cases of tuber- 
culosis are expected to develop 1960-64 from this group. This expectation is 
a most unhappy one. In the previous group, there is probably little that we 
can now do to prevent the anticipated development of new cases, since the in- 
dividuals are already infected. The best we can hope for is to find the active 
disease aS soon as possible after it appears, and to treat it as vigorously as 
possible. With the currently negative group, however, we can do much more. 
Utilizing available techniques—principally B.C.G. vaccine—the development of 
active tuberculosis in the great majority of these people can be prevented, thus 
saving these people from the risks of clinical tuberculosis and preventing the 
formation of future foci of infection in the community. This would be a major 
contribution to the eradication of tuberculosis. 

There can no longer be any doubt about the efficacy of B.C.G. vaccination in 
the prevention of tuberculosis. This conclusion was summarized in a leading 
article in Lancet on January 30, 1960: “The second report to the Medical Re- 
search Council on B.C.G. and Vole bacillus vaccines should have removed any 
doubts about the ability of these vaccines to prevent tuberculosis in young people. 
Under the strictly controlled conditions of the trial, the reduction in the incidence 
of tuberculosis over a 5-year period that could be attributed to the vaccines was 
83 percent from B.C.G. and 87 percent for Vole vaccine. There seems no reason 
why similar reductions should not be obtained in this country when the vaccines 
are used under ordinary field conditions.” 

The trials to which reference is made above are those of the Tuberculosis 
Vaccines Clinical Trials Committee, reported to the Medical Research Council 
of Great Britain, and published in the British Medical Journal on September 12, 
1959. These trials were conducted by a very distinguished group of tuberculosis 
experts, headed by a Medical Research Council team, with the assistance of the 
National Health Service, the nationwide system of chest clinics, and the medical 
services of the armed forces in Great Britain. This study, perhaps one of the 
most remarkable biological studies ever made, has been the largest, longest, best 
organized, and most carefully planned and executed study in the history of 
medicine. Begun in 1950, it is still in progress; 56,700 youngsters from the age 
of 14 to 15% (these young people are now 21 to 25) have been studied for at 
least 5 years, some as long as 7% years. During this time they were very care- 
fully observed, with periodic X-rays, routine home visits, serial tuberculin test- 
ing, reports on their condition while in army service, ete. 
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There are many interesting data derived from this study, but at this time the 
following conclusion is applicable: “During the 5-year period, the annual in- 
cidence of tuberculosis in the B.C.G. vaccinated group was 0.38 per 1,000, com- 
pared with 2.29 per 1,000 in the tuberculosis-negative unvaccinated group who 
were admitted concurrently. This represents a reduction attributable to vaccina- 
tion of 83 percent. 

Moreover, the incomplete information beyond 5 years shows that similar high 
levels of protection have continued up to at least 644 years after entry.” 

It is my opinion that this British study, which is, incidentally, unchallenged 
in its accuracy, objectiveness and completeness, indicates that there can no 
longer be any significant objection to the use of B.C.G. vaccination. 

Moreover, these studies have resolved most of those questions which had con- 
cerned many of us. 

(1) The efficacy of B.C.G. in the prevention of tuberculosis had been incom- 
pletely accepted. The formulation of some of the studies, in the past, had led to 
this indecision. These doubts are now removed. Moreover, these new studies 
put the findings of the U.S. Public Health Service some years ago in proper per- 
spective. To quote Dr. Johannes Holm, Chief of the Tuberculosis Section, World 
Health Organization, in his address at the Tuberculosis Conference at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on November 18, 1958, “The controlled trials carried 
out in Muscogee and Puerto Rico, in our opinion, primarily confirm the well 
known observation which has also been made by the U.S. Public Health Service 
in large-scale studies on animals, that B.C.G. vaccination which does not produce 
strong and long-lasting postvaccination allergy cannot be expected to confer a 
high degree of protection, regardless of whether this unsatisfactory result is due 
to the use of a weak vaccine or to incorrect methods of application.” The studies 
show that where good vaccines are properly used, protection in the order of 80 
percent can be confidently expected. 

(2) Another major reservation now dissolved by the British studies has been 
that of the duration of the protection afforded. The British findings indicate 
that the vaccine’s protection is long lasting; their observations so far show the 
efficacy as of 5 to 714% years to be the same as that given in the first year. There 
is every reason to believe that the protection will be available for even longer 
periods, and this is now being studied. 

(3) In the past, variabilities in the vaccines utilized have been a source of 
concern. This was justifiable. Newer techniques in the production and control 
of B.C.G. vaccines, however, have made this concern much less urgent. It was 
found in the British trials that variations existed among different types and 
batches of B.C.G. vaccines, but that these variations had no effect at all on the 
protection given. Apparently, we are now able to produce vaccines which, despite 
individual variations, are all sufficiently powerful to give good protection. 

(4) Concern has been expressed that B.C.G. vaccination interferes with the 
valuable properties of the tuberculin test, as both a diagnostic and epidemiologi- 
cal agent. Although such use can hardly be a reason for the neglect of a vaccine 
capable of preventing the development of a disease, this criticism was potentially 
valid to a limited degree. However, in those countries in which B.C.G. has been 
widely used (Scandinavian countries, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Denmark, 
etc.), this interference with the tuberculin test has not been found in practice 
to be a serious matter, and statistical and other epidemiological techniques have 
been developed to compensate. Indeed, the tuberculin test has been much more 
widely used when B.C.G. programs have been initiated, since it is an essential 
part of such a program. A valuable byproduct of the tuberculin testing during 
3.C.G. programs has been the uncovering of established tuberculosis and areas of 
infectiousness. Thus, the B.C.G. programs have not been competitive with case- 
finding programs, but have become a corollary and valuable adjunct, with each 
program assisting the other. 

(5) The one problem the British study does not resolve is that B.C.G. cannot 
be given to, and does not prevent tuberculosis in, those already naturally in- 
fected. This is true. Other methods must be used for these people. But this 
is no reason to neglect the use of a vaccine to prevent others from being “natur- 
ally” infected. 

The above paragraphs indicate that B.C.G. can play an important part in the 
tuberculosis health program. If we envisage—and we must—the elimination 
vather than mere control of tuberculosis, then vaccination programs in high- 
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incidence areas must be added to our present program of case-finding and chemo- 
therapy. 

I therefore recommend that the Public Health Service designate funds for : 

(1) The initiation of B.C.G. vaccination programs in current high-in- 
cidence areas, such as the 24 cities where the new case rate per 100,000 
exceeds the national average. 

(2) The initiation and support of State B.C.G. programs for vaecination 
in special high-incidence groups, such as inmates of prisons, institutions, ete, 
Such initiation and support would implement the recommendations of the 
Surgeon General's ad hoc advisory committee on B.C.G., in 1957. 

(8) Expansion and support of existing programs which have recently been 
developed in New York City and elsewhere for vaccination of contact Cases, 

(4) Initiation and support, through State and city facilities, of pilot 
projects for the vaccination of newborn infants in high-incidence areas. 

The current budget request of the Public Health Service is inadequate in many 
respects, and certainly in that it carries no request for funds for the above-out- 
lined specific purposes. 

These programs would allow the use of B.C.G. vaccination where it is most 
needed, The determination of “high-incidence groups” would be an individual 
matter best determined by State and local groups. Mental disease institutions, 
other institutions with a high incidence of tuberculin conversion, would be 
obvious sites. Individual family contacts of active cases, babies born to tu- 
berculous mothers, and other individuals at high risk would also be considered. 
Some such programs are already in effect. At the Mount Sinai Hospital, to 
which I am attached, infants born to tuberculous mothers are now offered B.C.G. 
vaccination by the Department of Pediatrics, headed by Dr. Horace Hodes, a 
member of the Surgeon General's ad hoc committee. Similarly, contacts of ae- 
tive cases have B.C.G. available to them through the New York City Department 
of Health B.C.G,. program. Incidentally, this program has been rapidly growing. 
In 1955, 305 vaccinations were done, in one clinic. In 1958, there were 4,200 
vaccinations, with such vaccinations now available in 25 clinics, 

B.C.G. vaccinations in high-incidence areas, when applied to communities or 
groups, should also be selective. Ilere, it will be necessary to determine what is 
considered “a high-incidence area,” and when such incidence constitutes a public 
health problem to which the protective action of B.C.G. is applicable. Dr. Holm 
has defined tuberculosis as a public health problem when prevalence surveys 
show that there are 2 to 20 cases per 1,000 adult population. Similarly, it is so 
classified when in a community more than 1 percent of the children at 14 vears of 
age are reactive to tuberculin. We can determine our own standards here. 

An example of such determination in another community is afforded by the 
analysis by Clayton. Discussing tuberculosis in Scotland, and considering the 
vaccination of tuberculin-negative adolescents, he points out that at the age of 
13-14, 46 percent of adolescents are tuberculin-positive: at the age of 24, 75 
percent are. In Scotland, there were 75,000 children age 14. Thus, in 10 years, 
21.000 of the 40,000 not vet infected will be converted. Since 4 percent of con- 
verters develop tuberculosis disease, 800 of the 40,000 not infected at the age of 
14 will develop disease in 10 years unless protected by B.C.G. Thus, utilizing 
this analysis, 50 adolescents would have to be vaccinated for each case prevented. 
This is perfectly reasonable. 

However, since the incidence of infection is decreasing, when we reach the stage 
at which 5 percent of 14-year-olds are positive, and 10 percent of the 24-year- 
olds are positive, this would require 72,000 vaccinations to prevent 150 cases, 
or 480 vaccinations for each case prevented. The desirability of the use of 
B.C.G. at this time would then have to be reviewed. 

Similar analyses could map out those areas and communities in this country 
which require B.C.G., and would eliminate those areas which do not. 

The Public Health Service could, in cooperation with State and local agencies, 
make a major contribution to the eradication of tuberculosis by organization 
and support of appropriate B.C.G. programs. I strongly urge that the coming 
budget for the Public Health Service include adequate funds for such programs. 

IRVING J. SELIKOFF, M.D. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL OF PuBLICc HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., May 9, 1960. 
Senator Lister LOL, 
Veuw Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DreAR SenatToR Litt: Since I will be in the Belgian Congo part of May and 
hence unable to appear before your Committee in support of the Citizens Com- 
mittee budget for the National Heart Institute for the fiscal year 1961, I send 
this letter with the request that it be submitted in the records of your hearing. 

Incidentally, my reason for being in the Congo is that | have arranged with 
the Belgian and Congo Governments through King Leopold II], who, along with 
his wife Princess Liliane, is very much interested in medical research, for a 
conference of Belgian and American scientists to discuss ways and means of 
making chimpanzees more available for medical research and at cost. The 
American scientists who will attend are five in number and represent the Na- 
tional Heart Institute and the National Advisory Committee on Primates. 

Kirst, may 1 state that I earnestly and enthusiastically support the Citizens’ 
recommendation for a budget of $115,250,000 for the National Heart Institute 
for fiscal 1961. This sum of money can be efficiently and intelligently expended 
on the greatest killer in the United States, and we can afford it. 

Second, TL should like to make some comments on the $11 million in the Citizens’ 
budget earmarked to stimulate the use of primates in medical research and 
which we hope can be used as noimatching funds for construction of facilities 
associated With primate research, similar to the $2 million appropriated for the 
current vear, for which all of us interested in an increased use of primates in 
medical research were most appreciative. 

Regarding the amount of $11 million, this is the same sum we requested last 
year, I think the best comment I can offer as to the appropriation of our figure 
of $11 million is that this past fall about 12 institutions requested a little over 
$11 million for primate facilities, and there were only S2 million to allocate. 
Iam certain that if $11 million are appropriated this year, medical research 
With primates can really be expanded. This will be of great importance to all 
fields of medicine and biology, not just to the field of heart disease. In fact, 
the areas of mental disease and neurology will get tremendous boosts. 

The use of the primate funds for fiscal 1961 should be given a broader inter- 
pretation than is the case for the $2 million of the current year. For the eur- 
rent funds the concept has developed that they may only be expended for con- 
struction on a nonmatching basis if the primate facilities have a “regional con- 
cept.” I think the intent here was perfectly sound, that is, that these non- 
matching funds for construction should provide facilities that are available to 
qualified researchers from other than just the loeal area. In practice, however, 
any first-class university, hospital, or research institute welcomes qualified 
scholars from any region or even country. 

In my opinion the interpretation of “regional concept” for the allocation of 
the first $2 million of primate funds has been too geographical and too limited. 
If this geographical regional concept is continued, it will limit the usefulness 
of additional primate funds, and this is certainly not the intent of those who tes 
tified on behalf of the Citizens Committee for these primate funds 

Primate centers should be established on the basis of ideas, research poten- 
tial, scholarship, possibly with regard to various species, and not to serve a lim- 
ited geographical region. On the other hand, they should certainly not all be 
located in the same geographical area of the country. If they are any good, 
they will quickly attract eager colleagues. not only from the local region, but 
trom the entire country and the world. Most of them will be local, in the sense 
that thev will be affiliated with a single institution, but they will be open to the 
best workers wherever they come from. In that sense they will be regional with 
tlhe entire community of scholars as the region. 

Primate facilities are more expensive than animal facilities for the usual 
laboratory animals. Primates themselves are more expensive. TI along with 
many other research workers feel that great advances in Jessening ill health 
in man will result from a wider use of subhuman primates in medical and bio- 
logie research That is the reason we have supported, and continue to press 
for, an appropriation of $11 million for nonmatching funds for primate work. 
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But let us interpret the appropriation of these funds on a broad basis, that of 
stimulating the use of primates in research. The funds should not be restricted 
to centers that must serve mainly a regional area, Any center that is out- 
standing will serve not only its own region but a far greater area. Some funds 
might be very useful to construct some facilities in foreign areas to facilitate 
the procurement of primates in the areas where they come from. There is not 
an inexhaustible supply of monkeys: in fact, the great apes such as the chim- 
panzee and the gorilla are relatively scarce. 

In conclusion, I earnestly hope that this committee will enthusiastically 
endorse the Citizens Committee request of $115,250,000 for the National Heart 
Institute, and this includes $11 million to stimulate the use of primates in 
medical and biologic research. But give the National Heart Institute and its 
various advisory committees a free hand in how best to stimulate primate re- 
search. Above all, don’t limit these funds to centers, old or new, of any certain 
size or considered to serve any specific geographical area, whether in this coun- 
try or abroad. 

I should also like to list three other facets of the National Institutes of Health 
appropriation which I feel the Congress should accept : 

1. Matching funds for construction of research facilities should be restored 
to at least the $30 million figure, the same as for the last few years. 

2. Matching funds should be on a two for the Government and one for private 
basis, rather than one for one. I know from personal experience of the extreme 
difficulty of finding private funds to match Government grants on an equal 
basis. 

3. Indirect costs should be increased to their approximate actual costs as in re- 
search contracts with the Army, Air Force, AEC, ete., and this is usually some- 
where around 25 percent, not the present 15 percent. 

And what about a balanced budget and increased appropriations for the NIH 
and other research and educational activities? I am the first to state that I 
am not an expert on finance and Government. As a citizen, I believe the budget 
should be balanced but not at the expense of medical and health research and 
education. We must increase our expenditures in these fields if we are to con- 
tinue to lead the world. To me that means increased taxes, or a decrease in 
other items of the budget. Personally, I am in favor of both if they are neces- 
sary to improve the health and education of this nation. 

Respectfully, 
FREDRICK J. STARE, M.D., 
Professor of Nutrition and Chairman of the Department. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES, 
Evanston, IL, May 7, 1960. 
Hon. ListER HIL1, 
lnited States Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: This letter concerns quite a few items. 

(1) Construction of research facilities.—Representatives of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges would like to appear before the subcommittee 
of which you are chairman and which will deal with the appropriations for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare so as to present the case for 
increasing the House appropriation for the construction of research facilities 
from $25 million to $380 million. 

(2) Indirect costs of research.—These same representatives would also like 
to present the case for doing away with the 15-percent limitation upon indirect 
research costs as recently passed by the House of Representatives. 

And if S. 3197, as introduced by Senator Kenneth Keating, is to be considered 
by your Subcommittee on Health, something which the deans very much hope 
will happen, an opportunity to testify in its support would be very much 
appreciated. The deans can see the rationale of dealing with the problem of 
indirect research costs through a mechanism other than an appropriations meas- 
ure. In regard to S. 3197, I would appreciate it if your administrative assistant 
could write me as to whether or not a similar measure has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives, and if so, if he could give me the Dill’s author 
and number. 

(3) Institutional research grants.—I am aware of the fact that Congressman 
Oren Harris had introduced H.R. 10341 which would amend the Public Health 
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Service Act to authorize grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories 
and other public or nonprofit institutions to strengthen their programs of re- 
search and research training in sciences related to health. If this measure 
should reach the Senate after first being passed by the Hlouse, or if a similar 
measure independenily should be introduced into the Senate, I assume that 
it will be assigned to one of your committees. If this happens and hearings are 
held, the AAMC would appreciate an opportunity to have its representatives 
participate. 

(4) As you might well imagine, those of us who appeared before the Bois- 
feuillet Jones Committee are most anxious to learn of the contents of his report. 
As a consequence, as soon as this report can be made public and if enough copies 
can be made available, | would appreciate receiving 150 copies of same for trans 
inission to the medical school deans and other university administrative officers. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Most sincerely vours, 
Warp DARLEY, M.D., E.recutive Director. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The following statement of the American Dental Association was 
submitted to the committee subsequent to the conclusion of the hear- 


ings :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
DENTAL HEALTH AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE U.S. Puspric HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The American Dental Association appreciates this opportunity to present its 
views and recommendations on fiscal 1961 appropriations for the dental health 
uctivities of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The bill passed by the House of Representatives (H.R. 11390) appropriates 
$12,604,000 for dental health activities, which is $1,400,000 above the amount rec- 
ommended in the President’s budget. The association believes this is inadequate 
to meet the needs in several critical areas, and recommends that the total appro- 
priation be increased to $16,400,000, an increase of approximately $3,800,000 
ubove the amount contained in H.R. 11390. Of this increase, approximately 
s2,.800,000 is needed for the training grant program and $1 million for the fellow 
ship program administered by the National Institute of Dental Research. 

Despite the oustanding advances in the development of new techniques and 
methods in the treatment and cure of dental disease, a reasonable measure of 
control over this near-universal affliction is still a far-distant possibility. 

It would take the dental practitioners in this country 5 to 10 years merely to 
eliminate the backlog of dental ailments now afflicting the population. The 
out-of-pocket cost for such an undertnrking would be from $10 to $20 billion not 
taking into account the value of the directly related losses in working time and 
productivity. By adding to this the pain and suffering involved in the thousands 
of cumulative years of rampant tooth decay, periodical disease and other oral 
afflictions, one can gain some idea of the dimensions of the dental disease prob- 
lem in this country. 

Obviously, the solution to the problem does not lie in the direction of conven- 
tional treatment of existing disease since neither sufficient manpower nor facili- 
ties are available; the solution lies in the discovery of new and dramatic means 
of prevention through research. 

Sold and imaginative research planning and the tapping of additional new 
research resources are necessary. 

The following pages contain the association’s recommendations for expanding 
the dental research program to bring it more closely in line with the problem we 
are facing. 

Reference has been made to the unfortunate but well-established fact that 
the dental disease problem is growing at a much faster rate than our ability to 
arrest it through even the most modern treatment technics. 

We are faced with a progressively widening gap in the ratio of dentists 
to population and, even assuming the establishment of several additional schools 
of dentistry. the rate at which dental practitioners can be trained and graduated 
Will not approximate the projected rate of population growth. Thus, unless 
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new methods of preventing dental disease can be found and unless existing 
dental manpower and facilities can be used on a broader and more efficient 
basis. there will be a constant increase in the amount of untreated dental disease 
and a steady decrease in the availability of dental treatment and care over 
many vears to come. 

The American Dental Association believes strongly that in order to do some- 
thing effective about this problem, both long and short term, the total dental re- 
search effort must be expanded and accelerated significantly. 

As previously pointed out, there can be no reasonable disagreement over the 
fact that in relation to the magnitude of the dental disease problem, the public 
and private expenditures for dental research are woefully small. The yearly 
bill for dental care in this country is about $2 billion which is only a fraction 
of the total economie loss involved and represents treatment and care for less 
than half the people who need it. 

Yet, despite the huge financial losses, the pain and suffering involved and the 
deleterious effect on the general health and well-being of the public, funds 
available for research into the nature and causes of dental diseases are not 
readily obtainable. This results in part from the fact that in the minds of 
many people, dental disease is a minor problem involving only an occasional 
toothache or other temporary discomfort; the dramatic characteristics that 
bring forth public and private philanthropy for diseases such as cancer, heart 
disease. and mental illness are not present. This conception is unfortunate 
and to a large extent misguided. It overlooks the direct relationship between 
oral health and many systemic conditions. It also overlooks the fact that there 
are many debilitating and sometimes fatal oral diseases which are being sub- 
jected to intensive study by researchers working in many different areas. 

For example, 12 percent of all malignancies occur in the mouth and many 
investigators in cancer research and dental research are engaged in studies that 
are complementary to each other. Similarly, subacute bacterial endocarditis 
following oral surgery is a serious condition of vital concern both to heart 
and dental research workers. Crippling congenital conditions such as cleft 
lip and palate receive the attention of teams of health scientists including 
dentists, plastic surgeons, speech therapists, radiologists, and many others. 
Other oral conditions, injuries, and diseases frequently involve disfigurements 
which have extremely serious psychological and medical consequences. Much 
of the researeh on caries and periodontal diseases involves bacteriological studies 
that have broad application in many fields in addition to dental science. 

The dental research involving periodontal disease is of exceptional public 
importance, It involves one of the most widespread infections known to man, 
and its effects on general health are barely beginning to be recognized. One 
writer has compared the oral tissues stricken by a common form of periodontal 
disease or pyorrhea to an area of 10 to 15 square inches on the back, arm, or 
ether exposed part of the anatomy which emits pus constantly. He points out 
that periodontal disease afflicts 25 percent of the adult population, causing untold 
cvstemie disturbances and accounting for the annual loss of millions of teeth 
At the present time some of the most promising research being condueted is in 
relation to periodontal disease. It is but one of the areas needing increased 
sunnort and expansion. 

The dental needs and conditions of the chronically ill and the institutionalized 
or homebound geriatric patient require more immediate and intensive investiga- 
tion. 

There is a need for further epidemiologic and experimental research on nutri- 
tion in relation to chronic dental diseases such as dental caries and periodontitis. 

Germ-free animals have been used dramatically to disclose certain funda- 
mental characteristics of dental disease that heretofore have evaded effective 
demonstration. There should be established more germ-free animal centers in 
which to expand the productive studies of dental disease. 

Crystallographic studies have brought forth imnortant new knowledge of the 
submicroscopie structure of teeth. bone. and other body tissues. Additional 
facilities and highly trained specialists in this science are needed to exnlore 
these structures further and elucidate the nature of their normal development 
and their disease conditions. 

Within the past vear, there has been a remarkable develonment in the nature 
of a conceptual breakthrough in dental caries research. Experimental work 
utilizing the Svrian hamster was reported at the recent midwinter dental meet- 
ing in Chieago which presents strong evidence that dental caries is a trans- 
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missible disease, and that certain bacterial species are involved in its trans- 
mission from one individual to another. For the first time, we can envision a 
means by which dental caries can be wiped out by purging the entire population 
of the bacteria associated with it, perhaps by developing a widespread vaccina- 
tion method as has been done with diseases such as smallpox and diphtheria. 
This, of course, at present is speculation and great distances must be covered 
before it can be determined whether such a possibility can be brought to realiza- 
tion, But a whole new approach has been opened up and it should be eagerly 
pursued. 

All these things are mentioned, and many additional areas could receive 
special attention, to give further indication of the size and seriousness of this 
country’s dental disease problem and the importance of dental research in the 
total health picture. The association believes it is clear that despite the ex- 
cellent dental research program that has been started and is underway at 
Bethesda and at virtually all of the country’s dental schools, there is a long 
way to go in following up current investigations and expanding into new fields 
of inquiry. The association believes that additional research, some of it of a 
broader more basic type than heretofore, is essential. 


PROJECT GRANTS PROGRAM 
Basic dental research in nondental institutions 


Up to the present time, virtually all of the dental research effort has been 
placed in the dental schools. This has been a wise policy and has resulted in 
impressive advances in the short few years of its implementation. 

Dental research talent naturally has concentrated in the schools where for 
years individuals have been highly trained for teaching; and it is only logical 
that the schools should be the primary source of progress in dental research. 
In turn, the financial support that has been made available for research in the 
schools has strengthened them and raised the general caliber of the dental 
education provided. 

Ilowever, while research workers in dental schools have a certain advantage 
in being close to the clinical problems at which the research is aimed, there 
also are disadvantages. For example, under such circumstances there has been 
too little opportunity for research of a basic nature necessary to the explora- 
tion of the underlying fundamentals of dental health and dental science. 

There is a great need for research inquiries that are prompted by pure 
scientific curiosity about phenomena in the dental field without foreseeable 
relation to any clinical problem or condition. Occasionally, investigators in 
dental institutions find time to conduct basie research of this kind. Generally, 
however, because of their special orientation and because of the pressing need 
for rapid and direct advance toward the solution of specific oral health prob- 
lems, this kind of basic research must be laid aside for consideration at some 
indefinite future time. It is believed that such postponement is undesirable 
and unnecessary. There is a great amount of general research needed to be 
done which does not depend upon the close association between scientists and 
clinicians that exists in dental institutions. It can be conducted by competent 
scientists with no prior connection with dentistry. There are large numbers 
of such scientists in liberal arts colleges and technical institutions all over the 
country who could be brought into this important research endeavor. With 
very little guidance and assistance, this virtually untapped reservoir of highly 
competent and qualified manpower could be utilized in health related research. 

Already, there are dental research projects in nondental institutions such as 
Stanford University, Western Biological Laboratory, Chicago Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital, Illinois Wesleyan University, the Age Center of New England, 
Rutgers University, Duke University, Michigan State University and others. 
Research scientists in these institutions, with a minimum of direction from 
specalized dental research workers, are conducting investigations of funda- 
mental benefit to the further understanding of dental phenomena, both normal 
and pathological. Additional, much needed personnel can be brought into the 
dental research picture if funds and facilities are made available to encourage 
them. The anticipated yield in terms of new knowledge and health-oriented 
researchers is vital to the growth of our dental research program. 

The association believes the project grant program also would be strengthened 
by implementation of the proposal to establish institutional grants to be used 
for assisting dental schools and related institutions. Such grants will permit 
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the flexibility that is needed to initiate investigations in areas that may be 
ditficult to delineate for regular grant applications but which nevertheless may 
prove to be extremely productive. 

Dental research in regional clinical research centers 

Consideration might also be given to the development of centers where speci- 
fically oriented laboratory research clinical studies and rehabilitation could be 
carried on. For example, the condition known as Cleft palate or hare lip would 
lend itself well to this approach. At present, there is a pitiable insufficiency 
of research on and specialized treatment available for this condition which 
occurs at the rate of 1 in every 800 live births. There are now approximately 
250,000 persons so afflicted in America with 5,000 new ones being added each 
year. 

The causes of cleft palate and cleft lip are only empirically understood. We 
know that the cleft persists because the tissues did not close at certain stages 
of embryonic development. Animal studies have enabled workers to produce 
clefts in poultry, mice, and dogs and there is evidence of a nutritional factor in 
its causation, at least in certain animals. With these living examples available 
for study, experiments are going forward to seek out the underlying causes of 
the defects and to develop preventive remedies, if possible. This humane work 
must be expanded and, coextensively, work must go forward and facilities ex- 
panded to help those who now have the affliction. 

The dental profession, in cooperation with medical and other health pro- 
fessions, has been working on the problem for several decades. There is con- 
tinuing progress in the development of better surgical techniques, prosthetic 
devices to obturate the palatal defect and more effective means and methods to 
improve speech and personality. 

The Laneaster Cleft Palate Clinic in Pennsylvania is an outstanding example 
of a treatment center in which teamwork among the professions and the utiliza- 
tion of pooled knowledge are being combined for the best results available 
today. But it is recognized generally that this and a few other institutions are 
not enough. Treatment is delayed for many unfortunate youngsters who simply 
cannot be fitted into the schedules, and comprehensive treatment is denied to 
many for whom arrangements can be made only to correct immediate surgical 
needs or to construct a vitally necessary appliance. 

Through the use of X-ray motion pictures, a few investigators have been able 
to divulge new knowledge of the movements of the organs of speech and mastica- 
tion. These investigations with cineradiography already are being applied to 
the improvement of surgical and prosthetic technics both in cleft palate patients 
and in patients who require correction of other crippling oral defects. But 
there are too few places where this research is being done, and we are moving 
slowly in an area where we should be progressing rapidly. Fully equipped and 
staffed cleft palate centers should be established in several parts of the country. 
In addition to providing more acutely needed services and opportunities for 
research, such additional centers would be the nuclei for training more resource 
personnel from dentistry. medicine, psychology and social science. 

The members of this committee would enjoy a highly rewarding experience 
by visiting the institution in Laneaster, Pa., devoted to cleft palate theranvy. 
and observing at first hand the remarkably suecessful results that are being 
achieved with children born with even the most severe oral, facial, and speech 
defects. In more and more instances, these children are being rehabilitated 
physically and psychologically so that they are able to live comfortably and 
function normally in society. 

There also should be participation by dental scientists in the cooperative 
utilization of the clinical centers which we understand are being established 
hy NIH in various parts of the country for metabolic and other special studies. 
Such centers would provide outstanding opportunities for investigating dental 
problems and pathologic changes in health and disease under ideal conditions 
of study. As indicated previously in relation to congenital oral and facial de- 
fects, some of dentistry’s greatest contributions to health may be expected to 
arise from cooperative teamwork of dentists, physicians, and basie scientists in 
centers like these. 

There is special need for the cooperative approach in research relating to 
periodontal diseases which affect and are affected by various systemie condi- 
tions that are under the treatment and control of physicians. These conditions 
include diabetes, pregnancy, menopause, cardiovascular disease, blood dyscrasias, 
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ete. Dentally oriented studies conducted simultaneously with medically oriented 
studies of diabetic patients at the regional metabolic disease centers would be 
of great value and would conserve facilities and reduce duplication. Studies of 
bacteremia obviously could be performed with great benefit and efficiency un- 
der Similar circumstances. Many other vital research projects lend themselves 
advantageously to the multidisciplinary approach. 


FRAINING GRANT PROGRAM 


The need for additional teachers and research workers continues to be serious 
in all of the country’s dental schools. If several new schools are established 
within the next few years as expected, the shortage will become even more 
critical, 

This problem deserves urgent attention at this time if the quality of dental 
education is to remain at an acceptable level. It is estimated that the 47 
schools could easily absorb at least 150 full-time teachers each year and that 
the presently existing backlog of budgeted vacancies on dental faculties is over 
250. The tive new dental schools that may come into existence in the next 5 
vears each will require in the neighborhood of 100 teachers. Two of these 
schools, one at University of California at Los Angeles and one at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will be in operation in the near future: both are now 
recruiting faculty members. Obviously, the needs in this area are crucial and 
the efforts to improve the situation should be stepped up. 

The training grant program which was inaugurated in 1956 to produce addi- 
tional teaching and research personnel only now is beginning to produce re- 
sults. Certainly, it should be continued and expanded. 

Nearly half of the dental schools have training programs in operation and 
the funds allowed for this operation for fiscal 1960 already have been exhausted. 
Many applicant schools received far less than was needed and they are pre- 
pared to use additional funds immediately. Moreover, several additional schools 
are ready to make their training programs operative if sufficient funds can be 
made available. 

The association believes strongly that expansion of this program is essential. 

The association also believes that the training grant program should be ex- 
tended into another area that would increase substantially the availability of 
dental care to the general population. 

Studies conducted by the association and other agencies have demonstrated 
that the productivity of dentists can be increased by the employment and effective 
use of auxiliary dental personnel. The extensive USPHS studies on dental care 
services for schoolchildren which were conducted in Richmond, Ind. and Woon- 
socket, R.I. demonstrated that a close, efficient relationship between the dentist 
and auxiliary personnel can expand the output of high quality dental care. In 
these two programs it was found that “significantly more dental care services per 
dentist were achieved, thus extending a health service to a greater proportion 
of a child population.” (Waterman, G.E., The Richmond-Woonsocket Studies 
on Dental Care Services for School Children, Journal, American Dental Associa- 
tion, 52: 676, June 1956.) 

A survey conducted by the association showed that dentists with one auxiliary 
employee averaged 47.4 percent more patients than dentists with no employees. 
(Journal, American Dental Association, 54+: 691, May 1957.) 

Another reliable study has shown that dentists may increase their weekly 
patient load as much as 68.8 percent through the expert use of auxiliaries. (Jour- 
nal, American Dental Association, 41: 505, October 1950. ) 

Recently, pilot studies completed in six dental schools have indicated that 
dental students trained in the effective use of dental assistants could produce 
significantly higher quality and greater quantity of services than those not given 
such training. In one of the schools, the students achieved an average increase 
in productivity of 37 percent. In the six schools, the increases ranged from 25 
to 40 percent. 

It has not been possible to increase the number of graduates through the ex- 
pansion of dental school enrollments and through establishment of a few new 
dental schools to the extent necessary to keep up with the increasing need for 
dental service. Nor does it appear likely that this can be done in the reasonably 
near future. It is possible however, with proper training to increase appreciably 
the amount of dental service which each dental graduate of the future can 
provide. This can be accomplished by training dental students in the effective 
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utilization of dental auxiliary personnel. Such training cannot take the form 
of didactic methods of instruction: it must emphasize experience with patients 
in which chairside assistants participate with the students in as many operations 
as possible. 

The experiences of the six schools that have experimented with this type of 
program provide evidence that it is both practical and desirable. 

The request for funds to enable all of the dental schools to embark on a 
sound and complete program of training dental students to use chairside as- 
sistants is a most important one. Students must be given this experience while 
in dental school, not only so that they will understand how to use these per- 
sonnel effectively, but also to assure that, after becoming accustomed to using 
chairside assistants, they will insist upon using them when they enter dental 
practice. Establishing training programs of this type in dental schools means 
employing well educated and experienced dental assistance, adding teaching per- 
sonnel, readjusting many of the courses in the dental curriculum, modifying 
the physical structure of the clinics to accommodate the chairside assistant, and 
acquainting the entire dental faculty with the expanded objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

All dental schools should be given the opportunity immediately to establish 
training programs of this kind. The association believes that by this means 
further lengthening of the gap between dental needs and available dental care 
might be forestalled. 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The continual training of resource personnel is vital to the dental research 
program, and the committee has been informed of what is being done and is con- 
templated within the training programs at existing dental schools and related 
institutions. For the advanced research worker, and for the promising graduate 
and undergraduate, however. the kind of training provided in the research 
fellowship program of the NIT also is essential. The postdoctoral fellowships, 
senior fellowships, and special research fellowships permit the candidate to 
obtain advanced training in departments and institutions which offer special 
teaching opportunities and facilities that are not always accessible through the 
training program at a single dental school. These fellowships permit the 
individual to go to a laboratory where he may obtain specialized training and 
experience which may not be available anywhere else. A substantial number of 
dental scientists and potential research investigators are now ready for special 
training. and funds are necessary to meet their needs in order fully to utilize 
their talents. The number of persons entering the fellowship program has 
increased significantly over the past few years and it is growing continually. 

Of special importance is the productive expansion which is developing in the 
use of student part-time research fellowships. Last year, 876 undergraduate 
students entered this program. Exposure of these yvoung men to research dis- 
ciplines in their undergraduate years is productive not only in terms of the 
specific contributions they make to our knowledge of dental phenomena but even 
more so in terms of stimulating their interest in becoming career research inves- 
tigators after graduation. Many of the men who worked under a part-time fel- 
lowship wish to continue in scientific research after they obtain the doctoral de- 
cree, and additional funds must be provided to give them the training thev need 
through the postgraduate fellowships just discussed. The undergraduate fellow- 
ships, the postdoctoral, senior, and special fellowships, and the training pro- 
gram grants are inseparably linked to each other in the overall developmental 
program which dentistry has now established. 

The association believes strongly that this program should be expanded during 
the next year. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The American Dental Association believes strongly that this country’s dental 
research program should continue to progress. The burgeoning population to- 
gether with the existing and predictable dental manpower shortage makes ex- 
pansion in several critical areas imperative. 

The excellent progress made during the last vear in both Federal and non- 
Federal institutions has been brought to the attention of the committee by the 
administrators of the National Institute of Dental Research programs. High- 
lights of some of this work have been referred to today. Obviouslv, however, 
time does not permit more than a glimpse of the encouraging results that are 
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being produced at many institutions throughout the country. The forward-look- 
ing and commendable support given to dental research and education by the 
members of this committee has been a large factor in the achievements that 
have been obtained heretofore and in setting the stage for even more promising 
gains in the future, 

For fiscal 1961, the association believes that same fucets of the dental re- 
search and training programs require more expansion and acceleration than are 
conteluplated in the budget that has been submitted by the President. For the 
reasons that have been outlined, it is the association’s considered judgment that 
unless this is done, the dental disease problem will continue to outrun our ability 
to cope with it by an increasingly lengthening margin. 

Accordingly, the association recommends that the committee give special at- 
tention to the increasing acute need for dental research and teaching personnel 
and tor the heed to increase the availability of dental care by training dental 
students in the efficient use of dental auxiliary personnel. For these purposes, 
it is recommended that the amount allocated in H.R. 11390 for training grants be 
increased by $2.6 million. This would permit a reasonable expansion in the 
existing program and would allow the dental schools to inaugurate the much- 
needed programs related to the efficient and effective use of dental assistants. 

The association also recommends that the fellowship grant program be per- 
mitted to go forward to encourage a continuing source of qualified individuals 
who have demonstrated interest and ability in research and teaching. For this 
purpose, the association recommends an increase of $1 million over the amount 
contained in H.R. 11390. 

The American Dental Association believes that the appropriation of the 
$3.600,000 increase over the amount approved by the House for the activities 
indicated is very well justified and will provide a reasonably progressive dental 
research and public health program for fiscal 1961. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The following statement of the National Health Federation was 
received subsequent to the conclusion of the hearings :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH FEDERATION ON MEDICAL RESEARCH 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Thoughtful. informed Americans give only highest acclaim and recognition to 
the devoted efforts of the committee in behalf of the Nation's health. We wish 
to thank you for this opportunity of expressing the views of the federation on 
this important matter. 

Events of the past year have shown that the question of American health is 
a critical one, so it is evident that all the arts and resources of healing must be 
activated, financed, and expertly directed. Your committee has shown a most 
commendable willingness to lead the way in the development of the essentials 
that will lead to the enhancement of our Nation’s life and full physical vigor. 

The tragic death of Secretary Dulles in May emphasized anew the dire need 
of new methods, new tools, new thinking applied to the problem of cancer. The 
exceedingly bountiful increase of $105 million added to the 1960 budget for cancer 
research indicated the concern of the Congress with that growing problem. 

In the same spirit, every member of this society earnestly desires that this 
great Nation’s fading health be given the benefit of the wisest and best brains 
available in its solution. We are convinced that no nation can long endure, 
let nlone fulfill the obligation to lead, under the threat of physical and mental 
deterioration which we seem to be faced. The succeeding intervals of crises 
with which we have been confronted call for enlightened minds which cannot 
adequate function in less than bountifully healthy bodies. 

In these times of increasing gravity surely no one wants to be guilty of obstruc- 
tionism if the means to an end of devastating disease isin sight. It is our belief 
that every deeply loyal and patriotic American desires an end to the serious 
threat of disabling, disaster bearing illness—both for family and for country. 
Public response in repeated national health solicitations amply provides that 
testimony. 

However, millions of those cooperative Americans are beginning to ask when 
the hundreds of millions of dollars expended in medical research will begin to 
cut back the fearful toll and burdensome expense of medical bills. A look at the 
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record shows the adult population of this country to be in more imminent danger 
from serious degenerative disease today than at anytime in the past. It indi- 
‘ates that only the infant population has benefited in the mortality column, 
But the mortality column does not begin to show the true condition of American 
health. The threat to our continued existence and our place in the family of 
nations lies more realistically in the mushrooming areas of degenerative disease, 

Recently a most impressive and obviously expensive survey was mailed to 
every Member ot Congress. It was probably the most comprehensive statistical] 
study of the disease question ever compiled. It demonstrates the degree that 
unlimited technical skill and funds can be made available by a private organiza- 
tion with a wide interest in increased medical research. Since official govern 
mental and professional sources of information were used in the compiling there 
is no question of reliability in the various data produced. 

It is our belief a most salutary contribution to public health consciousness 
could be made were those facts and figures to be made available to the American 
public in a condensed, easily understood form. Because of this conviction we are 
going to draw upon those data and combine them with health statistical testi 
mony given at the food additives hearings in 1958. Described as major killing 
and crippling diseases in the United States today, they are as follows: 


Allergie diseases = “a a : . 0, OOO, 000 
All other diseases of the nervous system __-_~_~_. _ 16, 000, 000 
TC Gia ; ; 1. OOO, OOO 
Psychosis and psychoneurosis i 16, 000, 000 
Mental deficiency._._.........-- iit ccmmal as 3, OOO, O00 
Arteriosclerosis and heart disease____.___-___ ; oe 10, OOO, 000 
AVRO 6 ces. baa hac ; 11, OOO, 000 
Epilepsy_-__—- ; 1, 500, 000 
Diabetes___ ee », 000, 000 
Vascular lesions ______- 2 bocca 1, OOO, 000 
Malignancy. .......2<.. TOO, O00 
Tubercuiosis............ ; ; 100, O00 
Multiple sclerosis___~_- ; ‘ ; 250, 000 
Other congenital deformities = 150, 000 
Acute poliomyelitis— : 6S, 000 
Uleers of stomach and duodenum ; : 8. 460, 000 
Nephrosis 53 
Muscular dystrophy_- : 100, OOO 

MOUNT ncn 91, 959, 534 
Plus aleoholism__—__- t. 000. 000 
Plus obesity- i 82, 000, 000 

PI oe cs ety a i dos winks domes ae Baha : _ 127, 959, 534 


Budgeted proposals for 1961 show that Federal tax funds for medical research 
in the U.S. Public Health Service division have soared from $52 million in 1950 
to $400 million in 1960. If these figures are combined with other medical re 
search funds from Federal sources the total is somewhere in the area of 8500 
million. These enormous sums have long since begun to register on the public 
awareness, 

Serious questions were asked in many quarters last year when the proposed 
figures were abruptly advanced for cancer research to the extent of $281 million. 
The Dulles and the Arthury Godfrey cancer misfortunes were pointed out as 
examples that pleaded for stepped up cancer programs. 

To anyone who has made an objective study of related factors it is quite im- 
possible to see how such staggering sums can be used effectively to the real 
benefit of the cancer threatened taxpayer. The application of unlimited re- 
search funds to the unfortunate problem of cancer cannot be the sole answer 
anymore than it has been with the other disease categories shown in the above 
figures. Rapidly stepped up research appropriations since 1950 have not checked 
a correspondinely rapid rise in health statistics. 

We believe the time has come when the question must be asked “where are the 
resnlts?” There is altogether too much at stake here both in the public health 
and the colossal expenditure of Federal tax money for medical research. It is 
also our belief there is an increasing responsibility on the Congress to erase the 
vagueness in this matter as related to actual accomplishment. 
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Privately financed sources have spent princely sums to convince Congress of 
the need for increased expenditures in medical research projects. In justice it 
would appear to us as incumbent on the Congress to insist that the health 
agencies responsible for the spending, compile some sort of factual brochure 
supported by compilation of results that will be understandable to any average 
taxpayer. 

To this should be appended a forecast of future needs and future expectations 
that will lead to a moderate decrease yearly, if not complete eradication of such 
ailments as heart disease and cancer. This is no more than the logical and 
reasonable future that every generous American has been led to expect. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(The following letters from Jules C. Stein, chairman, Research to 
Prevent Blindness, Inc., New York, and Dr. A. B. Baker, chairman, 
National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, and also 
the University of Minnesota Medical School, were received subsequent 
to the conclusion of the hearings: ) 


RESEARCH TO PREVENT BLINDNESS, INC., 
Vew York, N.Y., May 23, 1960. 
Senator LIsTeR HILL, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR HILL: In association with others, we have formed a voluntary 
organization under the laws of the State of New York, called Research to Pre- 
vent Blindness, Inc. Our aim is to raise private and corporate funds for the 
purpose of aiding research and research training in the ophthalmological area. 
Also, we join with others in urging the Congress to provide the increased sup- 
port now being sought in this and other research and training areas. 

Although we recognize the wonderful work which is being done to alleviate 
the plight of persons to whom the awful curse of blindness has come and will co- 
operate fully with all groups whose main objectives are these fine humanitarian 
efforts, we are, however, greatly disturbed at the inadequate stress and support 
given to research to find the causes of the diseases which result in blindness. 

In reviewing the results of research and research training in the field of 
ophthalmology over the past several years, we are pleased to note with gratitude 
that largely through the action of the Congress, which over the recent years 
has added funds for this and other purposes beyond that recommended in the 
departmental budget figures, it has been possible to assist expanded research 
activities which have yielded tremendous scientific advances. Specific reference 
is made to the fact that through such research retrolental fibroplasia has been 
largely eliminated as a cause of blindness. That with the use of combined 
chemotherapy and X-ray treatment it is not only possible to save the lives of 
young children afflicted with retinoblastoma (a type of cancer), but to save their 
sight as well. 

Until fairly recently, a patient who had a cataract removed was required to 
lie immobile for several days and to have his head banked with sand bags to in- 
sure this immobility. This, of course, was very distressing to the patient. Now, 
through the use of improved surgical techniques and through the use of an 
enzyme, alpha chymotrypsin, which literally dissolves the fibers holding the lens 
in place, the patient is immediately ambulatory on leaving the operating table, 
and this without any danger to subsequent loss of vision. 

Through improvements developed by research and a broader acceptance of 
corneal transplantation, individuals previously doomed to a life of total blind- 
ness by reason of opacity of the cornea are now having their sight restored. 

For those patients with glaucoma, a condition characterized by hardening 
of the eyeball or by impairment of the normal drainage of the eyeball which 
leads, if untreated, to total blindness, there have now been developed more sensi- 
tive methods for the very early detection of glaucoma making possible the early 
use of chemotherapy and/or surgical methods which will arrest the condition 
and preserve sight. Recently there was reported a dramatic cure for acute 
fulminating glaucoma which permitted the sight destroying condition to be 
arrested immediately and permitted the start of other therapy. With the funds 
the Congress has already allotted for research support there has been started 
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a o-year cooperative study to evaluate methods for screening and diagnosing 
glaucoma. From this study it is entirely reasonable to expect improved and 
more sensitive methods for the detection of glaucoma at ever earlier stages. 

In detachment of the retina, which results from a break in the retinal coat 
and causes the retina to be pushed forward and out of shape by the fluid leak- 
ing through such a break and results in greatly impaired vision to a point of 
total blindness, through research it is now often possible without surgical inter- 
vention to seal the break in the retina and at the same time to tie, through scar- 
ring, the retina to the choroid and prevent recurrence of the detachment. This 
new method uses the focusing of an intense light on the retinal surface at the 
point of the break in the retinal coat. 

In the research and academic training area, the funds already appropriated 
by the Congress have mounted 85 training programs in ophthalmology and 49 
programs in the basic science areas. Some of those being trained in such pro- 
grams will be leaders in future ophthalmological research. From 1958 to the 
present time congressional support for ophthalmology training programs rose 
from approximately SSO00,000 to $1,500,000. This, of course, is something for 
Which all of us are most grateful to the Congress. There are, however, addi- 
tional immediate needs in this area. 

These, then, are some of the rewards of the ophthalmological research and 
research training programs to date, but now attention is respectfully invited 
to the needs and opportunities for expanded support in this very important area 
of devastating human impairment. Earlier it was noted with appreciation that 
the congressional support for ophthalmology training programs rose from ap 
proximately $800,000 in 1958 to an estimated 81,500,000 in the present. fiscal 
year. This does not, however, meet the necessary need. The training of persons 
who can become the competent and able scientists who will add to those pres 
ently studying the blinding diseases is in the first priority rating in the long- 


range program. The total requested increase of S18,238,000 above the de- 
partmental budget for the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness would provide an increase of approximately $6 million for ophthalmological 
research (both at the Institute and by grants throughout the country) and for 


ophthalmological research training. We urge the Congress to provide these 


funds (as well as the other additional funds requested for the National Institute 
of Neurological liseases and Blindness) so that ophthalmological research may 
be promoted as expeditiously as possible. The availability of such additional 
funds will permit the recruitment of top-level leaders to give full titne for the 
training of our future scientists in this area. 

The pattern of the National Institutes of Health, and particularly in the pro- 
grams of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, in having 
basic scientists work shoulder to shoulder with clinicians is one most likely to 
vield significant returns in all medical research in the future. The number of 
ophthalmological studies, however, that can be carried ont within the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness is, of course, limited We 
should like to recommend, therefore, that the additional Federal funds soneht be 
provided and permission given that a portion of the increase be used to augment 
existing local and philanthropic funds for the establishment and the maintenance 
of a series of adequate eve research centers throughout the country Such ap 
proval by the Congress would permit a start within the forthcoming fiscal year 
to the early establishment of a number of units of various sizes located within 
university centers to mount a broad multidisciplinary attack on research an 
research training problems related to the eve, a step which would be tremen- 
dously important and rewarding since it would permit the recruitment and ade- 
quate compensation for capable teachers and research workers to give their full 
time to this problem instead of the part time which is now so largely prevalent 
because of the need to carry on other activities, »nd to secure the full coonera- 
tion of scientists from other areas in the development of this type of program 
which has already been shown to have merit. 

The size of the problem of blindness and impaired vision and the economic 
implications of fostering such broader seale research and research training pro- 
grams in this area is now considered. In the vear 1957, it was estimated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of Plindess, that 28.500 persons were totally 
blinded in the United States during that vear alone. Of these, 59 percent o¢ 
curred in persons 65 vears and over while 33 percent occurred in persons hetween 
the ages of 20 and 64 vears. With the increase in population and the relutive 
proportion of persons in this country 65 years and over, it is estimated that 
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during the current year 30,000 persons will be going blind. In 1959, there were 
110,000 persons who required an average monthly payment of $68.29 from public 
funds or a total cost during that one year alone of S90 million. Also in 1957 
of the 539,000 people in the United States who were blind there were 139,200 
persons, a total of 41 percent of the blind population, who were between the ages 
of 20 and 64. The average personal Federal income tax was approximately 
S682. Therefore, since the 159,000 blind persons between the ages of 20 and 64 
presumably did not pay any income taxes because their productivity had been 
destroyed by blindness, the Federal Government was deprived of almost S96 
million of income taxes. Thus the loss of income tax and the expenditure of 
public funds to assist those totally blind costs the taxpayers in this country 
in excess of $185 million for 1 year alone. Obviously, these figures ure rather 
of an order of magnitude than precise ones, but represent the best approxima 
tion of the annual cost of blindness to this country. They make no attempt 
to account for the expenditure of private funds, nor for the funds obtained 
from insurance or Compensation acts, 

Before research had adduced the facts concerned with the etiology of re- 
trolental fibroplasia, it is estimated that at least 3,000 babies were blind from 
birth during the years when the use of oxygen was at its peak in the treatment 
of premature infants. As an approximation, if one assumed that each of these 
blind babies would live for 50 years and require $1,000 for care each year of its 
life, it would take $150 million just to take care of the minimal needs of these 
unfortunate children who were born during each year of high oxygen usage. 
This waste has been largely eliminated as a dividend of research. 

We can expect immense financial gains if adequate funds are provided to 
mount the program necessary to expedite the research and research training 
need in ophthalmology. This area, as in many other fields of medical research, 
promises large and permanent financial dividends if vour committee and the 
Congress see fit to make such an investment. We are not unmindful of the 
humanitarian aspects of this problem or of the dreadful loneliness of the blind, 
but these obviously are matters which need no stressing to you and your com 
mittee members who have always been in the forefront in considering the welfare 
of the American people. 

There has just come to my attention a copy of “Federal Support of Medical 
Research” and a report on the very thrilling hearings which you and your com 
mittee members have just recently concluded. There is no doubt but that this 
is a monumental milestone in the art of communication and interpret:tion. 
This is truly another in a long series of acts of distinguished service which you 
and your committee colleagues continue to perform for the people of this Nation. 
We are also deeply indebted to the committee of consultants for their zeal and 
devotion and for the excellence of the report they submitted. 

What has been said earlier in this letter about eve research and research 
training is well Known to vou and your committee members, but since many of 
the Senators did not have an opportunity to attend these hearings, IT hope you 
may find it possible to include this letter as a part of the record. 

With all best wishes for your continued suecess and with the deepest apprecia- 
tion, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
JULES C. STEIN, 
Chairman, Research To Prevent Blindness, Tire. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEF FOR RESEARCH IN NEUROLOGICAT. DISORDERS. 
UNIVERSITY HoOsPITAt. 
Minnapolis, Minn., May 20, 1960. 
Senator LISTER HItr, 
Health Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: T am familiar with the contents of the Jones’ report and 
certainly subscribe to it as it refers to the field of nervous system disorders. 
However, in behalf of the National Committee for Research in Neurologie Dis- 
orders, I should like to emphasize a specific item which to our committee appears 
to he of extreme importance to the entire program developed in the field of 
nervous system diseases. I refer specifically to the item of “Training.” At the 
present time there are many pressing problems in the field of the nervous system 
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disorder, such as birth injuries to the brain and the aging brain, that should be 
investigated promptly and extensively. The chief obstacle to the development of 
such broad-scale research programs is the paucity of well-trained research 
personnel. 

The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness has been de- 
veloping a strong and rapidly expanding program for the training of such re- 
search scientists under the guidance of experts in this field who are well acquaint- 
ed with the needs and aware of the problems of recruiting and training of addi- 
tional research personnel. We would like to strongly recommend that this 
training program be continued in its present form and expanded so that the needs 
in this field can ultimately be met. 

In order to attract a sufficient number of well qualified individuals to the field 
of study of the nervous system, it will be necessary to interest them in this field 
of research early in their basic science or clinical training. This will require 
an expansion and strengthening of the present training program of the Neuro- 
logical Institute not only in the field of basic sciences but also in the field of 
training of clinical teachers and investigators. The interest and stimulus must 
come from well trained teachers who can transmit some of their enthusiasm for 
this field of study to the younger men. Such leadership and stimualtion will 
aid materially in increasing the present needs in research personnel. 

It is for this reason that the National Committee for Research in Neuro- 
logical Diseases urges your committee to give favorable consideration to the 
requested increased support for the training program of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness and that these funds be made available 
under the Institute’s program for the training not only in the basic sciences but 
also for the training of clinical teachers and investigators. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. BAKER, M.D., Chairman. 


CANCER PROGRAM 


STATEMENT BY DR. ISIDOR 8S. RAVDIN, PROFESSOR OF SURGERY, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


ESTIMATES FOR 1961 


This first statement I am making, I am making for the American Cancer 
Society, to present their report in support of the budget for the National Cancer 
Institute for fiscal 1961. 

As shown in the accompanying table attached to this, the Congress appro- 
priated the sum of $91,257,000 to support the activities of the National Cancer 
Institute for fiscal 1960. However, only $87,750,000 of that amount was released 
for spending by the Institute. Of the $3.5 million placed in reserve by the 
Bureau of the Budget, $2.5 million has been appropriated for programed 
chemotherapy projects, and $1 million for chemotherapy contracts. 

The President’s budget for fiscal 1961 recommends support to the National 
Cancer Institute in the amount of $88,869,000 in its total. There are several 
reasons why an appropriation of this amount would result in a substantial 
reduction in support of research on cancer. 

If the amount was limited to that originally considered by the legislative 
committee of the American Cancer Society in the amount of S88,869,000—the 
obvious reason is that a lesser amount of funds would be appropriated for fiscal 
1961 if this second figure was appropriated then for the preceding year. A less 
obvious reason relates to the fact that the executive budget calls for increasing 
the permissible amounts for indirect costs from 15 to 25 percent of the amount 
of grants without at the same time requesting additional funds to pay these 
costs. 

Having become aware of the increasing number of worthwhile applications 
for grants to support research on cancer that are being received by the National 
Cancer Institute and the American Cancer Society—due in part, at least, to the 
preceding Congresses having appropriated funds to be used on a matching basis 
to help defray the cost of constructing additional research facilities and to 
defray the cost of training many new investigators for careers in cancer re- 
search—the American Cancer Society recommends that funds in the amount of 
$104,505,000 be appropriated to support during fiscal 1961 the activities that are 
now engaged in by the National Cancer Institute. 

In addition, two new activities totaling $16.5 million are recommended, mak- 
ing a total of $121.5 million. 
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NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
For continuation of present activities 


{In thousands] 



































| l 
ACS Citizens’ 
recommendation 
1961 a 
1960 appro- | 1960 appor-| President’s 
priation tionment budget 1961 in- 
crease Over Total 
1960 appor- 
tionment 
Grants: ; | 
Research projects, general. -.......-.-- $29, 618 | $29, 618 $30, 241 $8, 182 $37, 800 
Programed chemotherapy projects-.--- 5, 800 3, 300 3, 300 1, 500 | 4, 800 
FIG TRVOBTIBATIONS «. <5. cnndconesnussae 2, 400 2, 400 2, 400 200 2, 00 
—_—_ -— i ———— - ——— ——— i ————_——— —— 
Total] research projects_..........-.-- 37, 818 35, 318 35, 941 9, 882 45, 200 
Research fellowships-.-..........-.----- 1,912 1,912 1,912 988 2, 900 
Training: 
General research training..........--.-- 3, 675 3, 675 | 3, 525 825 4, 500 
Teaching (increase rates $5,000 to 
$10,000 and $25,000 to $35,000) _...._-- 2, 490 2, 490 2, 490 1,140 3, 630 
PEIN ciciconuucunedanesdunas 1, 040 1, 040 1,040 0 1,040 
OE NE in cd tcn enn moe tonal 7, 205 | 7, 205 7,055 1, 965 9, 170 
State control Programs. .............cs<0.<- 2, 250 2, 250 2, 250 0 2, 250 
Community demonstration projects _-_.._-- 1, 500 | 1, 500 1, 500 0 1, 500 
Te MN io tadanbens 50, 685 48, 185 48, 658 12, 835 61, 020 
Direct operations: 
DONIC « cds anadusccudavacanudaseuaess 11,779 11, 779 | 12, 395 1, 263 | 13, 042 
Review and approval (includes six 
ET nes cRats wait db eedbeig aan pads 1,031 | 1,031 | 1, 032 200 1, 231 
——— = —— = = = —— 
rns | 
Environmental cytology and diag- | 
OEE ion na aeednbndadeieeedl 2, 907 2, 907 2, 916 0 2, 907 
Concer control (1961 preliminary) _- 680 | 680 683 0 680 
CCNSC (eight 208G’s) _........... 1, 363 1, 363 1, 368 100 | 1, 463 
VIPOE GCCIVIBIGE, cccnciccctsmnnnxnasss 250 250 250 250 | 500 
ONE fei inie aia cael alee 5, 200 5, 200 5, 217 350 5, 550 
Chemotherapy contracts. -..........-- | 22, 142 21, 142 | 21, 145 2, 000 23, 142 
eI lr i $20 | 420 422 100 520 
i— | - * 
Total direct operations -..........-- 40, 572 | 39, 572 | 40, 211 3, 913 | 43, 485 
RR 5 et 8 91, 257 | 87, 757 | 88, 869 16, 748 104. 505 
_ ' I | ! 
FOR NEW ACTIVITIES 
Institutional research grants.............../_.........-.| ee et HRS Ss 5 i wes ee 2 a $1, 500 
Grants to intensify research activities on | | 
cancer alone (cancer research centers) .-..|--- ahs tahiaeied« sists decuiicdeaaacal Metin onl taal 15, 000 
NO aa hk ota a Ie ee ee Bers cas pis Loew aotess 16, 500 
CIEE NE s ccnan cece inched ais pik aioe ee aanacs oe Raa Jot, cas wcities t teense 121, 005 


The line items of the budget recommended by the American Cancer Society 
in its legislative committee, as compared with the amounts appropriated for 
these purposes by the Congress for fiscal 1960, are as follows: 

1. An increase amounting to $8,182,000 recommended for support of research 
projects generally. 

This estimate of need is based on increasing the maximum allowance for 
indirect costs from 15 to 25 percent of the grants, 85 percent continuation rate 
of present grants, 8 percent of dollar amount of current grants in the form of 
Supplemental grants, and new grants at the program level of fiscal 1960, or 
$6,817,000. 

Of the increased amount recommended, $3 million is needed to increase the 
maximal allowance for indirect costs from 15 to 25 percent of the amount of 
the grant. 
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Perhaps it should be noted at this point that the American Cancer Society, 
some IS months ago, increased its maximal allowments for indirect cost to the 
recommended figure. 

That this action was taken by the society at a time of stringent financial need, 
should be viewed as a most persuasive argument in support of this suggestion, 

~. A reduction in programed chemotherapy projects amounting to $1 million. 
While the amount recommended, $4.8 million, is $1 million less than was appro- 
priated for fiscal 1960, it is 1.5 million more than was apportioned, 

3%. An increase amounting to $200,000 for field investigation projects, of Which 
all would be used to increase the maximal allowance for indirect. cost in con- 
nection with the grants made to Support this activity. 

#. An increase amounting to $988,000 for research fellowships. These funds 
ire required to provide training in research for an increasing humber of quali- 
fied persons seeking such an experience. 

» An increase amounting to $825,000 for general research tr 
the additional specialists, such as virologists, epidemiologists, and so forth, 
needed to make the research effort against cancer maximally effective. 

6. An increase amounting to $1,140,000 to allow to expanding the amount of 
feaching grants to schools of medicine and osteopathy, and dentistry, from 
$25,000) to $35,000 per year for 4-year schools, and from $5,000 to $10,000 per 
year for 2-year schools. These srants provide for special instruction in cancer 
to the practitioners of these professions. 

‘. No increase is being requested for funds for traineeships. 

S. No increase is being requested for funds for State control programs 

. No increase is being requested for funds for community demonstration 
projects, 


aining, to provide 


10. An increase amounting to $1,263.000 
search program—the program at Bethesda. 

Of this amount, &850.000 Will be 
Certain substances, such as 


for the Institute’s intramural re- 


used to purchase rather than to produnee 
amino acids, and to contract out research of. rela- 
tively routine hature, thus freeing space and manpower for more original work, 

Two hundred and ninety-seven thousand dollars to permit 40 key scientists to 
be paid salaries in the $15.000 range. and to defray the 
research, about 2 percent. resulting from inflation. 

One hundred and sixteen thousand dollars for mandatory items. such as em- 
ployee health bill. and se forth : $150,000 for radiation 
activities. and $8374.000 for increase in reimbursement. 

11. An increase imounting to $200,000 for 
Wpproval of applications for grants. 
the $15.000 range. so that these enn 1} 
12. No increase is being 


increased costs of 


studies and information 


incrensed eosts of review and 
including six ndditional key personnel in 
© made as carefully as possible 


requested for environmental cytology, and diagnostie 
services 


13. No increase is being requested for cancer Control, 

14. An inerease imountine to $100,000 to enable the Concer Chemotherapy 
Service Center to provide eight new key positions in the $15,000 range 

15. An increase ‘mounting to S250.000 to provid 


e@ support for maintenance of 
cell and tissue banks, seven of them, 


These are badly needed in connection 
With our screening program. 
16. An increase Amounting to S41 


Apv contraets > 


million for increased 


mn inerense wuaountinge to $100,000 to provide 
of sdministration. 


Support of Chemother 


I 


for incrensed eosts 


Two ndditions] requests are 


tiny 


being made. and these 
ns for undertaking new 


‘ onstitute recommenda- 
Netivities: and the amonnt for these is ineluded in 
the rongh figure of S121 million. These constitute recommendations for under- 


taking new activities in this area. 


INSTITUTION AI RESEARCHT GRANTS 


First. The first of these is the rrowing need for the National Tnstitutes of 
Health to make institutional research grants to support the preliminary explora- 
tion of new and imaginative voune students and scientists w ho have not had the 
time to estoblish then ves sufficiently to « mpete successfully for grants made 


ts could he nsed Also to pro- 
Activities on cancer that cannot be 
types of grants now available. 


in national competitions. The funds of these eran 
Vide SnunMort for those other meritorions 
supported effectively by other 
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While it would appear to be desirable for the National Institutes of Health 
to make institutional research grants to support research of the types indicated 
above, over the whole spectrum of medical and biological science, it is believed 
that funds amounting to at least $1.5 million could be used in fiscal 1961 to 
support these activities in the field of cancer alone. This new activity is being 
proposed to the Congress after experience, extending over some 10 years, during 
which time the American Cancer Society developed these grants to their present 
unexpected level of productivity. 


CLINICAL RESEARCHIL CENTERS 


Second. There is one further need that is worth serious consideration by your 
committee and by the Congress. Some mechanism should be developed to permit 
certain institutions which wish to do so to develop a more intensive research 
effort oriented to the patient with cancer. While there are many different and 
exceedingly different biological models that can be employed for the purpose of 
conducting important research bearing on the cancer problem, our principal 
objective is to find a practical means for the control of cancer in man. It is 
axiomatic that such models are not more than a means to an end, the end being 
the practical means for preventing or curing the disease in man. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent to serious students of this disease that suitable experi- 
mental models are not at hand to permit thorough study of all aspects of this 
disease in man. 

It follows, therefore, that more attention should be paid to the human subject. 
While most institutions engage in the management of patients with cancer and 
are able to provide many of the essential requirements for productive clinical 
research, few, if any, of these institutions can provide all the requisite needs. 

For example, some institutions are in need of funds to defray the cost of hos- 
pitalizing patients for definitive studies. You gentlemen well know what the 
cost of hospital care per day per patient is in the good hospitals of this country. 
Other institutions, who may have support for adequate numbers of research 
beds. tind themselves without sufficient funds to attract full-time clinical investi- 
gators and to defray the cost. of supporting laboratories and so forth. 

It is suggested that the Congress appropriate the sum of $15 million which 
can be used in fiscal 1961 for making grants to institutions which wish to inten- 
sifv their research programs related to cancer alone. It is expected that these 
funds would not be used to replace funds already available to defray the cost 

f activities of the types described, but that the applicant would request funds 
oily to defray the cost of those additional activities that would need to be 
financed to enable the institution to intensify its research efforts directed at 
caheer ih rian. 

This is in the report of the legislative committee of the Cancer Society. If I 
hive your permission, [ should like to make a short report, a personal report 
of my own 

Many operations of nearly unlimited extent have been made possible as the 
resilt of technical advances in surgery, and a broader knowledge of normal 
physiological function and the abnormalities of function imposed by disense. 
Operations of great magnitude can now be done for malignant disease in an 
itteupt by surgeons to achieve long survival or cure 

Vhoughtful surgeons now freely admit that once the cancer has spread beyond 
the organ of its origin, it is ofttimes inimossible to eradicate it 

We need desperately to be able better to assess the biologienl activities of a 


five tumer. Such knowledge will come, we hope, from one or more of those 
Whe are devoting their activities to extending our knowledge of the basic 
problems of cell growth under a variety of biological circumstances We are 


waiting such new knowledge with the hope that it will provide the means 
throngh which cancer can be prevented, controlled, and eured 

While basic research will provide a better understanding of the complex 
INechanisms associated with the growth of the cancer cell, clinical researeh in 
cancer pritients will provide us with more exact knowledge of the life history 
or a variety of the cancers common in man, 

It is well to repeat the statement that of the 250,000 Americans who die each 
Year from one or another form of cancer, many would be saved had the diag- 
losis of the presence of the cancer been made sufficiently early and adequate 
Surgery or irradiation as was indicated instituted promptly 

It is data such as these which hive led me to state before this committee on a 
previous occasion that the available methods of therapy are not sufficiently good 
to still the search for better methods. 
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The problems of malignant disease will not be completely solved until, as the 
result of basic and clinical research, it will be possible to prevent the initiation 
of cancerous lesions. 

The tremendous advances in the therapy of a wide variety of disorders through 
the utilization of chemical agents have led many clinicians and scientists to 
believe that more adequate therapy of cancerous lesions will come through a 
wider understanding of chemotherapeutic agents and their activity. 

In many of our university institutions and in certain of our distinguished 
cancer institutes, individuals are concerned with the use of chemical agents in 
the therapy of late malignant disease with the hope that through the use of 
these agents we may find better methods for the complete therapy of malignant 
tumors. 

Cooperative effort is a frequent vehicle in university life. Closely coordinated 
efforts are more easily accepted in a wartime effort, but are also achieved, to 
a lesser degree, in peacetime. 

I can assure you that this program has advanced in regard to cancer during 
peacetime. 

I am reminded of what Mr. James once said in his dissertation on the moral 
equivalent of war, in which he found it exceedingly difficult in peacetime to find 
the moral equivalent of mobilizing forces during war; but I think in this pro- 
gram we have made a good beginning in that effort. 

It has been said that certain aspects, as you gentlemen well know, of the 
chemotherapy program constitute a somewhat irrational approach to the major 
problems of malignant diseases. 

I would take issue with certain of these statements. 

The history of other significant advances in therapy would suggest to me that 
perhaps all of those who believe that progress will be made solely through 
basic research are not fully conversant with previous contributions to medicine, 
which, over the years, have come to significantly affect a variety of serious 
disorders. 

I would say that the development of antiseptic surgery by Lister revolution- 
ized the whole field of surgery. And I would say that Lister did not anticipate 
it or knew nothing about it. Banting and Best, in the development of insulin, 
one a country doctor and surgeon, and the other a third-year medical student, 
revolutionized the therapy of diabetes. 

And while this was done, for 20 years thereafter, scientists were trying to 
find out basically how did insulin work, and I could go on indefinitely with this. 

I would admit that the chemotherapy program has contained some imbal- 
ances; yet, in spite of this, a sound basic structure has been built on the frame- 
work of cooperating scientists and organizations throughout this country. As 
this program has developed, a number of indirect effects have become evident. 
Two of the most outstanding effects are that the program has brought more 
scientists to study the problems of cancer than would have been done in the 
normal course of events, and that a more universal definition of the cancer 
problem and its treatment has been made. 

We have recently made a seriously critical evaluation of the entire cancer 
chemotherapy national program. Certain generalizations may now be made in 
regard to this. To the best of our knowledge, no scientist has been denied 
support for any project which suggested a rational approach to the chemother- 
apy of cancer. This program has been accelerated, carefully accelerated, as a 
result of the funds which you gentlemen have recommended, and it has been 
facilitated to a degree which would not have been possible had not the Congress 
each year provided additional funds for this work. 

Now, while all of this was being done, a group of dedicated scientists, in the 
main young clinicians, have been examining a wide variety of chemical agents 
with the hope that certain of these agents would demonstrate cytotoxic activity. 
This program, as you well know, must be largely empirical. This program must 
of necessity continue in this direction until new knowledge is made available. 

We are working desperately to find new and better screens which will guide 
us in evaluating these agents and selecting them for use in man. 

Certain of these agents have been found to be useful, but all of us are 
anxiously awaiting more potent agents. 

The cooperative clinical studies now being carried out with the support of 
the Center through its Clinical Panel have been responsible for achievements 
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which could not have been brought about by any other organizational pattern 
or sponsorship, to my knowledge. Data emanating from the cooperative studies 
permit analysis which otherwise would not have been possible. 

An important byproduct of the cooperative chemotherapy program has been 
the collection of information concerning the life history and biological behavior 
of various forms of cancer. These byproducts alone, in my opinion, are worth 
the entire effort and cost of the entire clinical program so far. 

It is my considered opinion, and it is shared by many others, that the pro- 
eramed chemotherapy projects should not be reduced in the amount of $1 
million merely because certain of these funds were withheld during fiscal 1960. 
I believe this penalizes this program. If we are to move forward, the Congress 
should increase the amount of money for this area over and above that allocated 
for fiscal 1960. 

Progress in our knowledge of the malignant diseases is being made, gentlemen. 
It would be unthinkable to me that the Congress would take any action which 
might in any way lower the tempo of the research now underway. We must 
train more research workers, both for our basic research and for our clinical 
research. 

It is important for you to know that clinical research, good clinical research, 
is frequently more difficult than basic research. The application of new knowl- 
edge must find the clinicians adequately trained to apply this knowledge. 

While all of this is being done, I can assure all of you that the care of the 
cancer patient in this country, today, is better than it has ever been in the 
history of this country. 

There is one aspect of this entire problem that I finally wish to address myself 
to. We must all of us face the fact that if this entire program is to go forward 
as we would wish it to go forward, and I know you would, from the support 
you have given to it, provision must be made for meeting the total costs of 
medical research. It is my personal opinion that an increase of the so-called 
indirect Costs of research from 15 to 25 percent is inadequate in many instances. 
It is hardly reasonable for the Congress to provide increasing amounts of money 
for resenrch and thereby force many of our great universities and institutes, 
and I am thinking particularly of my own, in which I occupy an administrative 
post in addition to my other responsibilities, I can assure you gentlemen that if 
we are to continue in the work we are doing, it is important that the funds 
necessary for meeting the total cost of research should be met. It is my per- 
sonal opinion that the total costs of research can be met better by the utilization 
ot the amount, the A—21 plan, than others. 

You gentlemen might wisely consider that it is better to add a sufficient 
wnount of money adequately to meet the costs. I am not here to plead one 
or the other. 

[It is my personal opinion that the A-21 mechanism more adequately meets 
this. It is not reasonable to use this type of mechanism, such as the A—21, when 
the total costs of research are met through contract mechanism as part of our 
program is earried on, and the failure to do so, when the grant mechanism 
is used. 

I believe this should be corrected. I would hope that it would be faced just 
as forthrightly as the Congress has faced many other important matters. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


(The following communication and statements by Senator Hum- 
phrey were received by the committee subsequent to the conclusion of 
the hearings :) 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 24, 1960. 
Hon. ListeER HItt, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would appreciate it very much if you will include my 
prepared statement in the record of hearings on appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies. 
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I regret that I have been unable to give this testimony in person before your 
subcommittee, but IT am reassured in knowing that this important appropriations 
bill is receiving your expert attention. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HvsBertT H. HUMPHREY 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to express my support for ap 
propriation of adequate Federal funds to promote the health, edueation, and 
the general welfare of the American people. Federal funds are no substitute 
for vigorous action by the States and local communities in promoting the wel- 
fare of their citizens, but Federal support and Federal leadership can spark 
cooperative action by States, communities, and private groups to promote the 
general welfare. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has a clear mandate to promote the general 
welfare. This subcommittee has demonstrated a highly responsible approach 
to this mandate in the past and I know it will do so again in determining the 
funds to be appropriated for vital health, education, and welfare activities in 
the fiscal 1961 budgets of the Department of Labor, the HEW Department, and 
related agencies. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, IT oppose the President’s proposed cut in vocational education 
funds authorized under title I of the George-Barden Vocational Education Act 
of 1946. T believe this cutback in a very successful program would be a serious 
mistake, even though there would be a corresponding increase in funds available 
for technical education. 

The success of the vocational education programs and the strong support at 
the State and local levels raise serious doubts about the wisdom of the proposed 


cutback. I urge this subcommittee to support the House action restoring S82 
million to the budget request of $31.702.081 for promotion and developn ent of 


vocational edueation in fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that a very enlightening memorandum and tables sent to 
me by Harold Ostrem, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Minnesota 
Vocational Education Association, be printed at the end of my testimony 


VOCATIONAL RETIABILITATION 


The voeational rehabilitation program is vitally important in conserving 
America’s human resources. Rehabilitation of the handicapped is good economy) 
but even more important is the restoration of human dignity which a 
panies the rehabilitation of disabled people so they can face life with inde 
pendence and self-respect. I helieve $54,500,000 requested for grants to the 
States and $14,800,000 requested for research and training is a small pri 
pay for great dividends in terms of money and morale 


Let me cite as an example mv own State of Minnesota. The total cost of the 
vocational rehabilitation program in Minnesota for the fiscal year 1959 was 
$1,367,000, of which 63 percent was Federal money and 37 percent was provided 
by the State. But the total earnings of rehabilitated people in) Minnesot: 
during this same year was estimated at more than 838 million and these people 
paid ahout $400,000 in State and Federal taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the budget request for the Office of Vocation Re 
habilitation and I ask that an article in the November 1959 issue of the Journal 


Lancet on Minnesota’s program by August W. Gehrke. assistant commissi¢ 
for rehabilitation and special edueation, with a concluding statement by Dr 
Frank H. Krusen, chairman of the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, be printed at the end of my statement. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


As our Nation’s population increases, we need more hospitals and medical 
ices. Today, hundreds of our communities are strained beyond their finai 
capacity to care for the ill and the diseased. Millions of Americans live 
areas with limited or obsolete hospital facilities. Many live dangerously far 
from any hospital. 
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The problem we face today will grow—and could become overwhelming—if we 
allow hospital construction and improvement to lag behind the ever-increasing 
population. Minnesota offers a good example of the challenge all America 
fuces. 

Our State department of health recently reported these sobering facts: 

t. Approximately $25 million in Federal funds are needed for renovation and 
modernization of existing hospitals in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and at 
State-owned hospitals. 

». At least 30 communities in other areas of the State need a new general hos- 
pital or a program of major remodeling in the existing hospital. 

3. An estimated 599 additional hospital beds must be added each year through 
1970 to allow for the existing deficit, population growth, and obsolescence. 

ft. An estimated 1,607 nursing home beds must be added each year through 
1970 to Keep pace with the same demands, 

Kach community itself has the basic responsibility for construction and in 
provement of its hospitals and nursing homes. But the Government must offer 
assistance when local sources are unable to meet the needs. The Hill-Burton 
program for hospital survey aud construction offers such help through grants and 
technical assistance. 

This program has been fully authorized by Congress and has widespread pro 
fessional support. But each vear, the administration keeps trying to cut back 
this vital work. This vear, the Public Health Service recommended $177,700,000, 
in Hill-Burton funds for fiscal 1961. The Bureau of the Budget whittled it down 
to $126,200,000. Now what better investment could we make than hospitals? 
I urge this subcommittee to approve the full health service recommendation. — I 
am confident that Congress will insist on a hospital construction program based 
on the health needs of our citizens. 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman, funds appropriated under the Library Services Act of 1956 have 
brought tremendous benefits to rural America. Under this program—a genuine 
grassroots program—about 50 million Americans in rural areas are getting new 
and improved library service. But the job is not finished. More than 40 milli 
Americans are still without ready access to the wonderful world of learning. 
entertainment, and adventure which books open up. 

I urge this subcommittee to appropriate for fiscal 1961 the full $7,500,000 
authorized by the 1956 act. The program has been very successful and, as the 
American Library Association has pointed out, the $7,500,000 figure is a bare 
minimum to encourage the States to maintain better library services for all the 
people. 

Rural library development in Minnesota under the Library Services Act has 
been very suecessful. Rural library use has increased almost 50 percent. 

Fight rural counties, without library service before, have established county- 
wide library service, either alone or in regions. 

Ten rural counties which previously had countywide service have improved 
their services. 

These libraries have added 7 professional librarians and 25 other librat 
workers to their staffs to serve rural people. 

Ten more counties now have bookmobile service to rural people. 

Seventy-five thousand Minnesotans, previously without libraries, now have 
library service. 

Two hundred and eighty thousand rural Minnesotans, previously served. have 
improved library service. 

One hundred and fifty-eight thonsand dollars more a year is being spent on 
rural library service from county funds. 

Over half a million more books have been read by rural Minnesotans in 2 
years as a result of LSA funds. 

Twelve counties now have 16-millimeter film service through their county or 
regional libraries. 

Now—perhaps the most important point of all—the program is gaining grass- 
roots momentum. More and more rural people are eager to get good library 
service for themselves and their neighbors. What is more, they are working hard 
to establish this service and they are supplying the local funds necessary to make 
Sure this service is continued. 

Tam proud of the achievements of Minnesota under the Library Services Act 
State and local matching funds have demonstrated the strong grassroots sup 
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port in Minnesota for development and improvement of rural library services, 
The Minnesota Legislature provided $252,750 in State aid for 1957-59, and 
$250,000 for 1959-61. This State support is the first State aid for libraries in 
the history of Minnesota, and it is a result of the stimulating effect of money 
appropriated under the Library Services Act. 

The program has been very successful and I want to give special praise to 
the Minnesota Library Association for its support of the rural library develop- 
ment program, 

The success of this program in Minnesota and throughout the Nation thor- 
oughly justifies appropriation for fiscal 1961 of the full $7,500,000 authorized by 
the Library Services Act 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, the President in his veto message this year of the Blatnik- 
Humphrey water pollution control bill stated that the bill would “tempt munici- 
palities to delay essential water pollution abatement efforts.” I must say, re. 
spectfully, that the record simply does not substantiate such a statement. 

As you may remember, the President’s own Federal Pollution Control Advisory 
Board declared that this Federal program stimulated community efforts even 
when Federal funds were not offered. 

Sewage treatment construction on an expanded scale is absolutely vital if 
America is to have an adequate water supply in the future. I think the Presi- 
dent’s request for only $20 million for this program is an insult to the energetic 
communities in Minnesota and in other States which have made such great 
efforts to control water pollution, and I urge this subcommittee to appropriate 
the fully authorized amount of $50 million to carry on this essential and success- 
ful program. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


The Advisory Council on Publie Assistance, the Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services, the American Public Welfare Association, and the National 
Association of Social Workers have all stressed the importance of social security 
research and demonstration projects in advancing our efforts to strengthen 
family life and to promote family and child welfare. I deeply regret the House 
action in cutting the requested $700,000 to begin a program of cooperative re- 
search in social security and I urge this subcommittee to restore these funds. 

Far greater funds for research into social security problems would be justi- 
fied, but it is time to at least make a start, and $700,000 is a modest amount to 
begin with, considering the tremendous social costs of family breakdowns and 
juvenile dependency and delinquency—not to speak of the heart rending human 
cost of broken homes and neglected, disturbed, or delinquent children. 

I particularly wish to commend to the attention of this subcommittee recom- 
mendation 18 of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance, recommendations 
4 and 7 of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, and recommendation 
82 in the Federal legislative objectives, 1960, of the American Public Welfare 
Association. These recommendations urging Federal funds to support research 
and demonstration projects are backed by social welfare experts who point 
out the great human and financial dividends America can get from funds used 
for such purposes. 

WELFARE PERSONNEL TRAINING 


Officials and experts in the field of public welfare report a shortage of qualified 
personnel and they stress the need to attract recruits and to upgrade present 
welfare personnel. Therefore, I hope this subcommittee will approve the request 
for funds to continue the short-term training program for State and local public 
welfare personnel. This should be a precedent for even greater Federal support 
for welfare personnel training in the future. 

Short-term inservice training can give a tremendous boost to the professional 
training of welfare personnel, not simply enhancing the prestige of their pro- 
fession, but also enabling them to perform their duties more effectively with new 
knowledge and new techniques. 

I urge your attention to recommendation 20 of the American Public Welfare 
Association Federal legislative objectives which calls for Federal funds to help 
the States train staff personnel for State and local public welfare programs. I 
also call your attention to recommendation 17 of the Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance and recommendation 5 of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare 
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Services which also call for Federal support to the State, to schools of social 
work, and to public and voluntary social agencies for training welfare personnel. 

We can stimulate great progress in welfare training by a small Federal in- 
vestment which will encourage cooperative action by State and local welfare 
agencies. Therefore, I urge your support for including $292,300 for short-term 


inservice training as requested for the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICE 


The Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services recommended that Congress 
raise the authorization for child welfare services from $17 million to $25 million. 
Appropriations for this purpose were $12 million in fiscal 1959 and $13 million 
in fiscal 1960. The administration requested $13.6 million for fiscal 1961 and the 
House approved this request. 

In the near future, we must raise the authorization to $25 million, pending 
legislation for Federal participation in the total cost of public child welfare 
services along the lines of recommendation 2 of the Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services. However, at this time, I wish to urge very strongly that 
appropriations for child welfare services be raised to the full amount now 
authorized, $17 million. 

In 1958 Congress approved legislation making child welfare funds available 
to children not only in rural areas, but also in urban, metropolitan areas. This 
expanded responsibility makes it absolutely essential that we provide more ade- 
quate funds to support State and local child welfare services and I hope this 
subcommittee will approve appropriation of the full $17 million currently auth- 
orized for this purpose. 

OLDER WORKERS 


I believe the Department of Labor must make increased efforts to help older 
people find employment. We need far more attention and action to stop the 
tragic and wasteful discrimination against workers past the age of 40. The 
Department of Labor should be developing an effective program of education 
and assistance for qualified older workers who seek employment, as recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations Committee. 


WAGE-HOUR PROTECTION 


We also need more investigators to enforce the wage and hour requirements of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Contracts Act. Thousands of 
underpaid workers have been helped by these investigators, but the Budget 
Bureau turned down a request for 100 additional investigators. I believe we 
have a moral obligation to protect the millions of workes at the bottom of the 
economic ladder—the workers who, for the most part, have no union to protect 
them against exploitation, and I urge this subcommittee to provide adequate 
funds for expanded enforcement activities. 


SAFETY 


Industrial safety programs are essential if we are to stop the alarming in- 
crease in on-the-job accidents. I wish to give very strong support to the Bureau 
of Labor Standards’ efforts to develop uniform safety requirements and to secure 
their acceptance throughout the United States. I hope the Bureau will vigor- 
ously enforce the new maritime safety codes which have been developed to pro- 
tect harbor workers and longshoremen. 

Other activities of the Bureau of Labor Standards which deserve the full sup- 
port of this subcommittee are protection of young workers under the age of 18, 
improvement of migratory workers’ conditions, study and evaluation of the 
welfare and pension plans, and assistance to State governments and to other 
official and private agencies which are trying to improve State labor legislation 
in such fields as child labor and workmen’s compensation. 


LABOR COST STUDY 


I wish to support particularly the request of the Bureau of Labor Standards 
for $40,000 to begin a study of the labor aspects of world markets. It is vital 
to the welfare of American workers that we make our national tariff and trade 
policies with a clear understanding of comparative labor costs, including not 
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only wages but also fringe benefits which have raised the differential between 
wages of American workers and wages in many foreign countries. 


EM PLOY MENT SECURITY 


With persistent unemployment plaguing many sectors of our economy, it seems 
to me that we should strengthen the Bureau of Employmert Security and widen 
the scope of the Bureau’s activities. We need more data and more research to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the unemployment insurance and the public em- 
ployment office programs. This is especially necessary because the grants to the 
State for unemployment compensation and employment service administration 
make up such a large share of the total appropriations for the Departinent of 
Labor. 

APPRENTICE TRAINING 


As our economy grows, both new and old workers need new skills and new 
training to keep in step with the technological advances which are constantly 
taking place. We need skilled manpower for national defense as well as for 
economic progress. Therefore I urge that more adequate funds be appropriated 
for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. The Bureau's budget request 
for $4,061,000 does not provide sufficient support for development of our national 
apprenticeship programs. 

1 believe additional funds for apprenticeship and journeymen training sys- 
tems—which are supported by joint labor-management committees—would give 
tremendous dividends in terms of more efficient, skilled manpower and faster 
technological and economic progress. The challenge of Soviet economic Competi- 
tion and the vast manpower reserve of the Communist bloc makes it imperative 
that we speed our own economic development with greater support for the in 
dustrial skills which contribute to economic progress. 


MIGRATORY FARMWORKERS 


I wish to support the requested increase in funds for additional fieldworkers 
in the Labor Department’s program to protect the rights of Mexican farmworkers 
who come to this country every vear under an agreement between the United 
States and Mexico. At present, there are only 75 fieldworkers to investigate and 
help settle problems of almost 450,000 Mexican farmworkers. 

To the extent that these imported farmworkers endure substandard work- 
ing conditions and substandard wages, the interests of American workers suffer 
great harm. We should strengthen the compliance and enforcement work of the 
Department of Labor by adding the requested 28 fieldworkers to protect the 
Mexican farmworkers. By doing this, we will give added protection to American 
farmworkers. 

I believe compassion and justice demand that we expand the Labor Depart- 
ment’s work with State migratory labor committees in getting State action and 
legislation to improve working and living conditions for both foreign and Ameri- 
can migratory farmworkers and their families. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


The important role of trade unions in the political life of less developed coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America gives new significance to the activities 
of the Labor Department’s Bureau of International Labor Affairs. I wish to 
give strong support to the Bureau's request for additional funds to increase the 
number of area and country labor specialists in these crucial areas. I believe 
we must strengthen and expand the international activities of the Department 
of Labor and we must give friendly assistance to labor leaders and labor unions 
in these newly developing nations. Commonsense tells us that we have an inter- 
est in maintaining and expanding friendly relations with these politically con- 
scious foreign labor movements. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I request that a memorandum I have prepared in 
support of the recommendations of your committee of consultants on medical 
research be printed in the hearing record following the material on vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation in Minnesota. 

Thank you. 
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[From the Congressional Reeord, Mar. 23, 1960} 


MEMORANDUM FRoM HaARroL_p M. OSTREM, CHAIRMAN, MINNESOTA VOCATIONAL AS 
SOCIATION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON THE PROPOSED CUT IN THE FEDERAT 
GEORGE BARDEN TITLE I FUNDS 


According to the President's budget message there is a diminishing need for 
Federal assistance in the vocational education programs in the fields of agricul- 
ture, home economics, trade and industrial and distribution and an increased 
need for technical education funds. The President recommends a cut of $2 mil 
lion from George Barden title I funds and an increase of $2 million in the George 
Barden title ITT funds. 

In Minnesota we have carefully reviewed the total program of vocational edu 
cation as well as the technical education program and we believe that we have, 
on the basis of facts and figures, reached certain conclusions which would tend 
to indicate that to carry out the proposed cut in George Barden title I funds 
would be a serious mistake 

We acknowledge the fact that the technical education program is vital to 
Minnesota which is centered in the eight strategically located area vocational 
technical schools. The program is firmly established, it is meeting an ever in 
creasing need for technicians but we do not feel that we should in any way 
jeopardize the effectiveness of the vocational education programs which form 
the backbone of our skilled manpower training by arbitrarily diminishing the 
limited funds available. 


Local-State-F ede ral funds for VJ nnesola vocation al programs 


| Loca 5 t I er 
Yea Total 
| 
Amount Peres Amount Perce Amour Percent 

195 $1, 690, 295. 27 44.0) $1,453, 476.04 37.9 | $695, 523. 21 IS. 1 | $3, 839, 204. 52 
195¢ 1, 886, 979. S2 $4.1 | 1,633, 018. 87 3s. 1 762, 459. 31 17.8 1, 282. 458. 00 
1957 2.111, 204.15 $3.6 1, 885, 495.03 38.9 846, 377. 50 17 4. 843. O76. 68 
1958 2, 378, S62. 48 43.2 | 2. 286, 975. 83 $1.5 S44, U4S8. 14 15.3 5, 509, 786. 45 
1959 2, 293, 311. 54 42.3 | 2,281,070. 72 12. 1 841, 479. 45 15.6 5. 415, 861. 71 


We seriously question that because there is an increasing emphasis on tech- 
nical education that there is a decreasing need for vocational education and 
vocational funds. 

The vocational education program in Minnesota is serving approximately 
100,000 citizens per vear and each year this number increases. We recognize 
the fact that the technical education program is very vital to meet the increased 
demand for technicians and we believe that with the anticipated growth of 
this demand more money will be needed and can be effectively put to work in 
support of technical education in Minnesota. 

The Minnesota program of vocational education is vital to the economy of 
our State. We believe that this program which is serving close to 100,000 citi 
zens and which is being supported with S85) percent local and State moneys as 
opposed to 15 percent Federal moneys must continue to grow. 

The following chart indicates the growth in the past 5 years: 


Enrollments in Minnesota vocational education program 





Year Agriculture, Distribu- | Home eco- | Trade and Total 
tive nomics industrial 
1955 28. 200 2. OTF 33, 355 12, 689 
OFF 6, 742 3,273 34, 154 14, 987 ‘9, 
1957 26, 583 3, FR3 34, 780 17.050 81, 996 
1958 7, WA 3, 897 37, 160 20, 408 8Y, 424 
1959 27,152 3, 704 38, 145 21, 667 90, 668 
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The following chart shows the amount and the percent of funds provided 
by the local, State, and Federal Governments in support of vocational education 
programs in Minnesota. 

To further indicate our deep conviction that vocational education moneys, 
appropriated under George-Barden title I, must be maintained at least at the 
present level we herewith submit some factual and pertinent evidence. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


In the 10-year period from 1949 to 1959 the Federal share of educating Min- 
nesota students in vocational agriculture has decreased from 42.7 to 18.6 percent. 
During this same period the State has increased its expenditures over 800 per- 
cent from $89,000 to $739,000, while the local districts have increased their 
expenditures over 300 percent from $275,000 to $939,000. 

During this 10-year period the instructional cost per student has increased 
from $48 to $79. 

The vocational agriculture program has shown a constant growth. Ten years 
ago the total number enrolled was 14,000—today it is 26,000. 

The need for vocational agriculture training is more acute today than ever 
before. Farming has become highly specialized, highly competitive and involves 
large amounts of capital. The risk is tremendous. Agricultural education is a 
eritical need in Minnesota and we cannot under any circumstances see the justi- 
fication for a cut in Federal moneys. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


The trade and industrial progress in Minnesota is very evident not only in the 
Twin-City area but over the entire State. The demand for increased skills has 
shown a steady growth. In 1950 the total enrollment in trade and industrial 
programs was &,864. In 1959 the enrollment was over 17,500, an increase of 200 
percent. 

In 1950 the total Federal moneys for trade and industrial programs amounted 
to $146,801, or 14 percent of the total expended. This support increased to 
$179,000 in 1959. During this same period the State and local support increased 
from $915,000 to $1,240,000, or approximately a $10 increase in State and local 
moneys to every dollar increase in Federal funds. 

We need to increase the availability of skilled training in Minnesota. In- 
dustrial growth in the smaller cities and towns is placing increased demands 
upon our vocational schools. We have a fine labor market but we need to en- 
large our vocational facilities and this costs more money. 

Careful examination of our needs in the trade and industrial field shows 
conclusively that we need to add to our facilities, our equipment and our staff 
and this, it seems, would mean greater expenditures of State and local, as well 
as Federal, moneys. 

We must point out that many of the people enrolled in the technical programs 
are those who received their initial training and experience in the trade and 
industrial vocational field. This we believe will continue to be an important 
and contributing factor to the success of technical training. 


VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING 


Minnesota vocational homemaking departments have increased from 204 to 266 
during the past 5 years. Enrollments during this same period have increased 
from 33,335 to 38,155. 

The opportunities for growth are limited only by the amount of money 
available. There are so many pertinent factors which bring about an ever- 
increasing need for improved and expanded programs, among these are: Rapid 
social, economic, and technical changes affecting homes: early age of mar- 
riage; increasing number of mothers in the labor force; care of children while 
parents are at work; less differentiation in roles of man and woman in the 
home. 

Greater challenges and greater needs demand expansion of the vocational 
homemaking program. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The growth in manufacturing in Minnesota has been accompanied by a cor- 
responding growth in the retail, wholesale, and service industries. The demands 
for better trained people are being met in part through the growing service of the 
distributive education programs being carried on by the public schools. 

Minnesota training programs for distributive personnel have shown a steady 
and consistent growth which is evidenced by the enrollment of 5,000 in 1955 
and increased to 7,000 in 1959. 

In 1959 the local and State funds in support of distributive education amounted 
to $189,000 or 81 percent of the total expenditure. The Federal funds provided 
$43,000 or 19 percent of the total expenditure. 

The need for and the costs of distributive education increase each year. This 
means more money must be provided. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The technical education program in Minnesota is vital to meeting the growing 
demand for technical personnel. The area vocational-technical schools located 
in eight communities throughout the State have expanded their facilities, added 
to the staff and through a close working relationship with management and 
labor have established the standards for technical training in several critical 
areas essential to national defense. 

In 1959 Minnesota received and spent $99,786.38 of Federal funds for tech- 
nical education which was matched by local and State funds. For 1960 Minne- 
sota was allotted $162,553 and has asked for and received an additional 
$45,857.84. 

The area vocational-technical school working very closely with industry and 
with the State department of employment security will continue to do the 
essential research and planning in order to insure the offering of the finest tech- 
nical education to meet the needs for technical manpower. 

Minnesota industry ranks fourth in the Nation in the manufacture of elec- 
tronic equipment and the Minnesota Department of Employment Security pre- 
dicts the need for 4,000 new electronic technicians in the next 5 years. 

We want to emphasize the growing importance of technical education and we 
believe that Minnesota can make very good use of increased funds; however, we 
do not feel that any increase in technical funds, important as these funds may 
be, should be made available at the expense of the basic vocational program under 
George-Barden title I. 


{From the Journal-Lancet, November 1959] 
THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM IN MINNESOTA 
August W. Gehrke 


Inception of the concept of vocational rehabilitation.—Historically, Minnesota 
was one of the pioneers in vocational rehabilitation. When the Federal Govern- 
ment enacted the first legislation concerning vocational rehabilitation in 1920, 
Minnesota was among the eight States which immediately established rehabilita- 
tion agencies for the retraining of physically handicapped people injured in in- 
dustry. Then, when the Federal Social Security Act made the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation a permanent Federal agency in 1935, the Minnesota 
Legislature enacted similar legislation on the State level. 

These early years in vocational rehabilitation set the pattern of State-Federal 
financing with State administration that still exists today, but on a much 
broader level. The basic service provided to the handicapped persons was 
retraining. The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation could make no attempt 
to restore lost function or to improve the physical capacity so that the person 
might return to his former occupation, but a limited type of training could be 
provided to enable him to become employable despite the existence of a disability. 

li was in 1945 that Public Law 118 was passed by Congress to lay the founda- 
tion for the structure that rehabilitation was to build by means of Public Law 
65. Public Law 118 made it possible for the rehabilitation agency to provide 
physical restoration services, prosthetic devices, more detailed and comprehen- 
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sive evaluative procedures, and even a limited amount of tools and equipment 
to clients. It also recognized the mentally ill and mentally retarded as handi- 
‘apped persons who might well benefit from vocational rehabilitation services, 

When Public Law 565 was passed in 1954, Minnesota’s Division of Vocationa] 
Rehabilitation was a strongly centralized agency, with a professional staff of 
23 located in 6 offices and rehabilitating between 500 and 600 persons a year, 
Spurred on by the recommendations of the Governor's advisory committee and 
a Federal survey of the Minnesota program, the agency has reorganized into a 
statewide network of 14 district and local offices with much administrative 
authority delegated to the district supervisors. In the fiscal year of 1959, the 
57 professional staff members rehabilitated 1,178 persons and made disability 
determinations for nearly 4,000 Minnesotans who had applied to the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for the insurance benefits under the old-age 
and survivors insurance laws. 

Development of rehabilitation in Minnesota.—As he signed Publie Law 565, 
which is the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954, President Eisenhower said, 
“In the first place, it reemphasizes to all the world the great value which we 
in America place upon the dignity and worth of each individual human being. 
Second, it is a humanitarian investment of great importance, yet it saves sub- 
stantial sums of money for both Federal and State governments.” 

Public Law 565 has done all of these things. By its broad program of grants 
to facilities and training agencies and new support to the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, it has effected sweeping changes in the concept and 
effectiveness of the rehabilitation program. Social historians herald this law 
as “the opening of a new era in the vocational rehabilitation of handicapped 
men and women in the United States.” 

In Minnesota, the number of persons rehabilitated each year has doubled 
since the passage of Public Law 565, the State division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion has doubled the size of its staff and number of offices in the State: more 
than $500,000 has been spent in Minnesota to provide new rehabilitation facil- 
ities for the physical restoration, vocational evaluation, and training of the 
handicapped. Most of all, it has made the people of Minnesota aware of the 
seope and nature of the problem created by the social, psychologic, physical, 
and economic dependency caused by disability and of the facts that community 
effort and participation are essential to meet this problem. 

It is obvious that Public Law 565 provided the means and the spark to kindle 
the latent aspirations for an expanded vocational rehabilitation program in 
Minnesota. Gov. Orville L. Freeman, who was wounded in World War II, 
provided this spark. As was previously mentioned, Governor Freeman ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation, of which Dr. 
Krusen became the chairman. This committee provided the dynamic leadership 
so vitally necessary. The Minnesota State Board of Education and Commis- 
sioner Dean M. Schweickhard, as executive officer, gave their wholehearted 
approval to the improvement and extension of rehabilitation services. The 
legislature responded with a substantial increase in appropriations so that the 
staff could be expanded and services improved. The tremendous effort to ex- 
plain vocational rehabilitation to the people of Minnesota was performed by the 
Minnesota Rehabilitation Association, which has many physicians as active 
members. Minnesota’s gains have been truly cosmopolitan, and they indicate 
what can be done if people of many walks of life work toward a common goal. 

The story of rehabilitation is not told simply by numbers.—sStatistices alone 
cannot reveal the true development of rehabilitation in Minnesota in the past 5 
years. The increased staff, appropriations for case service, and the rapid ex- 
pansion of rehabilitation facilities in the State have enabled the division to in- 
crease greatly the scope of its service, both in terms of more severely disabled 
persons who can be served and more extensive services provided to clients. The 
division of vocational rehabilitation is no longer merely a training resource for 
handicapped persons but is a coordinating agency that brings together all the 
resources needed to help a person make a successful social, psychologic, physical, 
and voeational comeback from dependency created by a disability. 

Now vocational rehabilitation can provide its clients with a complete pro- 
gram that might include any or all of the following services: medical evaluation, 
counseling and guidance in selecting a vocational objective, medical services 
needed to correct a disabling condition or to restore maximal physical potential, 
prosthetic devices, training for the vocational goal, maintenance and transporta- 
tion during the training period, tools and equipment, and job placement and 
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followup to make sure the job is suitable for the client and that he is suitable 
for the job. This followup is essential to a successful rehabilitation program, 
for the philosophy of rehabilitation is based on the premise that a well-trained 
rehabilitated worker placed on the proper job is a productive and effective worker 
hired for his ability—not because of sympathy for his disability. 

The services which have been italicized in the preceding paragraph are the 
basic rehabilitation services and these are provided without charge to the clients. 
The others are ancillary services and are provided by the division of vocational 
rehabilitation only to the extent that the client cannot provide them for himself. 

During the past few years, medical science has greatly increased the life 
span and brought new hope to many victims of diseases which once were con- 
sidered incurable. This means that many more persons who might have been 
considered completely beyond the capacities of rehabilitation services just a 
few years ago are now likely candidates for rehabilitation, despite severe dis- 
ability. But, it has only been since the manpower of the division of vocational 
rehabilitation has expanded through Public Law 565 and additional State finan- 
cial support has been given that the division has had the personnel to serve these 
severely disabled persons. In 1955, only 15 persons with mental illnesses were 
rehabilitated; in 1959, the number had increased more than sevenfold, to 111 
In all categories of severe disabilities, the increase has been almost as remark- 
able, and each year more and more paraplegic, hemiplegic, and even quadriplegic 
persons are becoming self-sufficient through the services provided by the division 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

In dealing with all aspects of disability, but particularly with severely dis- 
abled persons, vocational counselors have become increasingly Concerned about 
the importance of early contact with the disabled client. Studies have indicated 
that many vocational problems are created not by the disability itself but by 
the feelings of despondency and dependency which develop in a disabled person 
if he is not quickly offered an opportunity to prepare himself for a new life 
which will make the most of his physical and mental abilities. 

Bearing in mind early referral for vocational rehabilitation, Minnesota is re- 
vising its cooperative agreement with the industrial commission to provide for 
a closer working relationship, and this agreement must be approved by the Gov- 
ernor. To expedite services to those injured in industry, Minnesota has assigned 
one counselor to review all injuries, and, when it appears obvious that the in- 
jured person cannot return to his usual occupation, he is visited and services 
are explained to him. The counselor then begins to work closely with the 
person's family physician, the hospital or rehabilitation facility, management, 
and labor. The division of vocational rehabilitation also recognizes that the 
disabled individual will live in his own home. Therefore, counseling such as 
person toward accetping his impairment must include working with and counsel- 
ing members of his family to accept him for what he is and can do, not for what 
they think he could or could not do, or, in essence, to show the disabled person 
empathy, not sympathy. 

Recognizing the importance of early referral, the Committee on Rehabilitation 
of the American Medical Association is preparing a film showing, the rela- 
tionship between physical, psychologic, and vocational rehabilitation. The film 
which is being produced at various rehabilitation facilities in Minnesota, is de- 
signed for professional audiences and will provide general practitioners with 
much valuable information on when, why, how, and to whom to refer their 
patients to the appropriate vocational rehabilitation agency. 

Minnesota’s program of vocational rehabilitation has a close working relation- 
ship with the Minnesota State Medical Association. The State agency has an 
administrative medical and psychiatric consultant who is appointed in coopera- 
tion with the Minnesota State Medical Association. In addition, each of the 
seven district vocational rehabilitation offices in the State has a local physician, 
usually an internist, who serves as the district medical consultant. His primary 
function is to review all medical examinations, guide the vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor in regard to the extent of physical limitations of each disabled 
client, and maintain liaison with physicians in each respective district. Minne- 
sota is fortunate in that the division of vocational rehabilitation also has had a 
medical advisory committee for about 5 years, and, this past year, this committee 
has become also the scientific Committee on Rehabilitation of the Minnesota 
State Medical Association. Recently, more and more disabled persons are being 
referred by the family physician to the vocational rehabilitation counselor. 
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These increases in referral are attributed to the close working relationship be- 
tween vocational rehabilitation and the physicians of Minnesota. 

Sinee 1955, when the Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation began to 
make determinations of disability for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, there has been an increasing awareness of the critical employment 
problems of older disabled workers. It is a tragic paradox that, at the same 
time that medical science has noticeably increased man’s life expectancy, voca- 
tional opportunities for older workers have markedly decreased. An elderly 
worker who has been disabled by accident or disease faces a truly disheartening 
task when he attempts to find employment. In view of these facts, it is hearten- 
ing to note that in just the past year the number of rehabilitated persons who 
were more than 40 years of age increased 40 percent as compared with the 
previous year, while the increase in the number of rehabilitated persons less than 
40 years old was only 19 percent. 

This means that rehabilitation counselors are spending more and more time 
counseling this older group and are providing some type of personal adjustment 
training to develop a feeling of competence and confidence aptly described as 
“job readiness.” Finally, counselors are devoting more time and emphasis to 
placement, knowing what job opportunities do exist for older workers, and 
developing contacts with employers so that employers will think of the vocational 
rehabilitation agency as a resource when jobs are open in their plants. 

To stimulate the development of rehabilitation facilities to provide this ex- 
tensive evaluation and personal adjustment training, Public Law 565 also estab- 
lished a program of matching-fund grants to community organizations to estab- 
lish or improve rehabilitation facilities of all types but recommending that 
emphasis be placed on yoeational problems. Approximately $300,000 has been 
spent in Minnesota under this section of the law. These funds have been used 
by many facilities ranging from the complete rehabilitation centers, such as the 
University of Minnesota Hospital and Elizabeth Kenny-Curative Workshop 
Institute in Minneapolis, to the small rural community workshop, such as is now 
being established in Pipestone. Other recipients of grants in recent years in- 
clude the Iron Range Rehabilitation Center in Virginia: the Ability Building 
Center in Rochester ; Goodwill Industries; St. Paul Rehabilitation Center; Cere- 
bral Palsy Workshop in St. Paul: Office Services, Inc., in Duluth; and Minneap- 
olis Office Services, Inc. During the past year, grants were made to organiza- 
tions in both Minneapolis and St. Paul to conduct demonstration projects in social 
adjustment clubs for persons coming out of mental hospitals as a first step toward 
their vocational rehabilitation. 

An extension and improvement grant also has been made to the Opportunity 
Workshop for mentally retarded persons in Minneapolis. It had been intended 
that this facility would provide service for the entire State, but, after only 1 
year of operation, it is becoming obvious that this workshop may be able to serve 
only a segment of the population of Minneapolis. Arrangements are being made 
so that the Opportunity Workshop will become an extension of services toe Min- 
neapolis schools in a cooperative effort with the division of vocational rehabili- 
tation. The Opportunity Workshop is unique in that it has a close, cooperative 
working relationship with the division of vocational rehabilitation 

Minnesota recognized the plight of mentally retarded persons when it made 
the foregoing grant. Some of the insight was gained because of the fact that 
T am an assistant commissioner of education and as such also administer the 
special education. program. which is compulsory for all handicapped persons 
except those of the trainable classes, During the past vear, there has heen an 
increase of 84 percent in the number of school districts which have started 
classes for those who are mentally retarded. A question that school superin- 
tendents and others ask is. “When the retarded have reached their maximal 
potential in special classes, then what?’ This is a challenge. It is hoped that 
such persons will not need to be placed in institutions, and Minnesota is pres- 
ently working on a plan for their rehabilitation. It is certain that this program 
will require many workshons scattered over Minnesota, hecause rehabilitation 
should be carried out near the home of the disabled individual. There should be 
comprehensive facilities for purposes of evaluation, but then the disabled nerson 
must return to the home community and many ¢9n never compete in industry. 
Society must then decide if work should be provided so that disahled neople ean 
he emnloyved up to their maximal notential—even if thev earn. 10 cents a day 
or if they should simply sit and vegetate in their homes or he sent to an 
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institution. We think Minnesota has made its decision and knows what it in- 
tends to do. 

Minnesota further recognizes that much remains to be done. Standards of 
performance must be established. Criteria must be developed to guide com- 
munities in setting up facilities for rehabilitation or workshops to guide groups 
who are interested. It is Minnesota’s basic philosophy that vocational rehabili- 
tation of the disabled person is a community problem. The State and Nation 
must provide leadership and money to help finance the inception of such work 
as well as the continuance of the programs. We know that this interest exists 
because inquiries have come in from cities such as Fergus Falls, Mankato, 
Albert Lea, Austin, and many other communities. 

The challenge before us.—Despite the advances made in rehabilitation in 
Minnesota, even greater efforts must be put forth in the years ahead before the 
program will serve adequately all the handicapped persons of the State. Dur- 
ing the past year, the division of vocational rehabilitation released more patients 
as rehabilitated, accepted more new cases, and served more clients than in any 
other year in its history; yet, at the end of the year, there was an increase of 
more than 200 in the backlog of persons awaiting investigation to determine 
eligibility for service. 

An interim commission, established by the Minnesota Legislature in 1957 to 
study the problems of employment of the handicapped, has reported that ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the total population of the State has some degree of 
disability. Obviously, not all of these people need vocational rehabilitation, but 
the same report indicates that, in 1958, there were 22,000 unemployed handi- 
capped persons of working age who were seeking employment. The majority of 
these people would be potential clients if the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion had the staff, facilities, and resources to aid them. 

At present, there is a bill before the U.S. Congress for the extension of re- 
habilitation services to thousands of persons who are so severely disabled that 
State agencies cannot provide services to them because it is impossible to rea- 
sonably predict their potential for future employment. However, it is contrary 
to a fundamental philosophy of our Nation to deny any person the opportunity 
to become independent and self-sustaining to the maximum of his physical and 
mental capacity. When this legislation is passed, it will necessitate greater 
expansion of the State-Federal partnership of vocational rehabilitation and 
present a new challenge to every discipline in the field of rehabilitation. 

It is significant to note that, for about 25 vears, Minnesota has been a national 
leader in providing a program of craft training and the merchandising of prod- 
ucts made by disabled persons in their homes. This service has been performed 
in cooperation with a nonprofit organization known as Minnesota Homecrafters. 
This service has been available basically in metropolitan areas and is gradually 
being extended to rural areas. Many severely disabled persons have taken full- 
time employment after several years of training in crafts, an action which has 
given them incentive and encouragement to consider further physical restoration 
and instruction at a comprehensive rehabilitation facility. One such case is that 
of an Indian boy who became a delinquent and spent some time at a boys’ train- 
ing school. Later, he severed his spinal cord in a jail break and became para- 
plegic. He became a State charge in a rest home. He was referred to vocational 
rehabilitation and after evaluation was determined not capable of rerular service 
and was then referred to the section dealing with homebound disabled persons. 
That section served him for about 8 vears. With a new look toward total re- 
habilitation, the vocational rehabilitation counselor, in cooperation with the 
attending physician, sent him to the Sister Kenny Institute for prevocational 
instruction. After 2 weeks, he was placed in industry where he earns $1.75 an 
hour. 

This is indicative of the philosophy of the rehabilitation program in Min- 
nesota that independent living is only the first step up the ladder toward the 
ultimate goal of total rehabilitation. Regardless of the severity of the dis- 
ability, each client should have the privilege of performing remunerative, gain- 
ful activity up to the maximum of his potential, irrespective of the cost. We 
believe that each person wishes to maintain his dignity. feel the few pennies 
jingle in his pocket, and modestly say, “Yes, I earned this money.” 

Conclusion.—Therefore, the present rehabilitation effort in Minnesota, exten- 
sive as it may seem in comparison to the work of just a few years ago, must 
be viewed as the foundation for a future program that will provide complete 
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medical, social, psychologic, and vocational rehabilitation for all the handi- 
capped persons of the State. 

Such a program undoubtedly will be costly, yet failure to meet this challenge 
will place an even greater burden upon the economy of our state, for the cost 
of rehabilitation is a one-time expense, whereas the costs of dependency caused 
by disability go on and on. In Minnesota, statistical reports show that the 
persons rehabilitated in any given year will, through the state and Federal 
taxes which they pay, repay the entire cost of that year’s rehabilitation appro- 
priation in less than 4 years. 

Dr. Howard Rusk of the Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York University, has estimated that, unless sudden and dramatic progress 
is made in our Nation’s rehabilitation efforts, by 1985 every American worker 
will have to earn enough to care for another person who has been disabled by 
accident, disease, or age. 

Can Minnesota afford to ignore this challenge? 


CONCLUSIONS 
Frank H. Krusen, M.D. 


It can be seen that, after four years of effort, a combined program, which 
has involved not only the department of health and the department of educa- 
tion of our State government but also the State services for the blind of the 
department of public welfare and has received material assistance from the 
Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, has resulted in very definite bene- 
fits to the handicapped citizens of Minnesota. 

Three large, general rehabilitation centers are now functioning effectively, 
and two more such centers are being planned. Many satellite centers in the rural 
areas are bringing rehabilitation to the more remote regions of the State, and 
real progress is being made in surveying these centers and coordinating their 
work and that of the large centers. 

During the fiscal vear 1958-59, 1,178 handicapped Minnesotans were retained 
in new occupations as a result of this coordinated effort. This compares with 
582 handicapped persons rehabilitated in 1955.) A very significant fact is that 
not only are these persons taken off the publie relief rolls but they also pay back 
in taxes in only a few years the amount that it has cost to retrain them. 

The total cost of the 1958-59 fiscal vear’s program was $1,367,209. Of that 
amount, 638 percent was provided by the Federal Government and 387 percent 
by the State government. It has been estimated that the total earnings of re- 
habilitated persons, based upon weekly earnings, was more than $3 million 
during the year and that they paid estimated State and Iederal taxes of nearly 
$400,000. 

Although these evidences of the economic soundness of rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the handicapped are significant, the human values are even more 
important. Not only can we save taxpayers’ dollars by providing good pro- 
grams of rehabilitation for the handicapped but also, and far more important, 
we can preserve human dignity and lead many of our disabled neighbors 
out of lives of dependency and frustration into lives of self-sufficiency and self- 
respect. 

This, then, is a humanitarian effort of the greatest significance, and, in answer 
to Mr. Gehrke’s query, “Can Minnesota afford to ignore this challenge?” the 
answer, Obviously, is “No.” 


MEMORANDUM SuBMITTED BY Hon. Huppert H. HUMPHREY RE ENDORSEMENT OF 
RECOM MENDATIONS OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSULTANTS TO THE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE FOR INCREASED BUDGET FOR NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH 


I should like to add my strong endorsement to the findings of the outstanding 
committee of consultants who have recommended to your committee a 1961 fiseal 
year budget of $664 million for medical research by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

I present these comments on the basis of my evaluation of detailed evidence 
compiled by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of which I am chairman. 
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Snece August 1958, our subcommittee has been conducting a comprehensive 
review of problems of international medical research (as well as international 
medical assistance. ) 

The subcommittee, as such, has not as yet filed its interim report. The com- 
ments which I submit are therefore solely my personal appraisal, based on my 
review of the evidence. 

Our subcommittee has not been reviewing per se the question of appropria- 
tions for NIH or any other Federal agency. Data we have assembled bear very 
closely upon the question, however, and sustain in principle, the findings of your 
consultative committee. 


SMALL RATIO OF RESEARCH FUNDS IN RELATION TO DISEASE COSTS 


In my judgment, the facts which we have collected confirm major points as 
follows: 1. Present levels of Federal expenditures for health at home and abroad 
do not represent a sound ratio between (a) preventive medicine (principally 
through research) and (b) the much larger cost of disease to the Federal 
Government. 

At present, the Federal Government, according to our subcommittee estimates, 
is directly spending $3.7 billion for medical and health-related programs. Esti- 
mates vary as to the total current Federal biomedical research budget. Sut it 
does not represent as much as one-seventh of the $3.7 billion figure. And the 
latter expenditure does not include one penny of the enormous tax revenue lost 
to the Federal Government because of sickness and premature death among 
the American people, nor could it possibly include the immense intangible costs 
of pain, suffering, and premature death. 


MODEST CURRENT LEVEL OF FOREIGN SUPPORT 
2. Evidence compiled by the subcommittee indicates that there is a tremendous 
number of worthwhile projects proposed by competent U.S. and foreign scientists 
which cannot at present be financed because of lack of funds available to the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Within our own country and abroad, we have seen and heard innumerable 
ases Where distinguished scientists—for the lack of $5,000, $10,000, or $15,000, 
are unable to follow up on crucial research leads. 

I particularly endorse the findings of the consultative committee as regards 
expanding international medical research, as printed on pages 96-98 of their 
report. 

May I point out that there is a tremendous reservoir of foreign scientific genius 
which is still relatively untapped, as regards collaboration with U.S. science. 

During the 1959 fiscal vear, only 166 foreign grants, as such, were made by 
NIET, 

Seventy-one totaling $1 million were continuations while 95, totaling $1. 
nillion represented new awards. 

In the National Cancer Institute. foreign research awards constituted only 
24 percent of the total Institute awards and represented 2.1 percent of the total 
lollar volume. 

I believe that these foreign-to-domestic ratios should be increased and with- 
mt sacrificing in any way deservant applications from our own U.S. scientists. 
The only way to do so is by expanding the total of funds available to NIH. 


NEED FOR INCREASED INTERDISCIPLINARY SUPPORT 


3. One of my principal findings is that never before, in scientific history, has 
medical science faced greater needs for other professional skills—for the talents 
of physicists, chemists, biochemists, biophysicists, engineers. and others. 

The National Institutes of Health require a great expansion of funds in order 
to help strengthen the reservoir of nonmedical scientists in both the life sciences 
and in the physical sciences who can contribute to the international war against 
(disease. 


REJECTION OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH’S STATUS QUO POSITION 


4. It seems to me that the executive branch does not make a ease for arbi- 
trarily holding NIH spending to present levels simply by citing the fact that 
these levels represent sizable increases over the levels of 2, 3, 4 or more years ago. 

Of course, Federal biomedical research has sharply increased. 
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It has increased because the American people and the Congress want it in- 
creased. It has increased because there is a great need for larger Federal 
spending. 

Would the executive branch contend that the Department of Defense and 
NASA spending for earth satellites in the 1961 fiscal year should be held at the 
same level as 1960 simply because the latter represented enormous increases 
over 1959 or 1958? The answer is “No.” 

For the same reason, therefore, we should reject the idea that NIH’s status 
quo is sufficient simply because it is now somewhat better financed than in 
previous years. 

ANTI-INFLATIONARY EFFECT OF RESEARCH 


Biomedical research, it must be remembered, has an anti-inflationary effect. 
It cuts down losses from disease. It thereby increases the Nation’s produce- 
tivity—the total output of goods and services. 

Biomedical research is a generator of international good will, a factor ur- 
gently needed in a wodld torn by East-West tensions and misunderstandings, 

Today, the letter and number “U-2” may spell controversy. But the letters 
“NIH” universally spell “noteworthy intelligent humanitarianism.” 

They spell scientific brotherhood and friendship in the family of man. 


EXCELLENT COOPERATION FROM NIH WITH OUR SUBCOMMITTEE 


Our own subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations has de 
veloped what we believe are a body of important findings which will strengthen 
the Federal Government's biomedical research effort. 

In this process we have enjoyed the excellent, frank, and invaluable coopera- 
tion from Dr. James Shannon and from his associates and staff at NIH. 

With NIH and other assistance, we have published nine committee prints and 
have several more in process, including an extensive volume of exhibits. 

Our subcomimttee has received from the medical scientists of the United States 
and abroad virtually unanimous and unstinted praise of NIH’s work. Its scien- 
tific skills are beyond dispute. 

It seems to me, as one Member of the Senate, that this Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, which has already been of such great service to the Nation, can 
add further laurels to its credit by following in principle the recommendations 
which were made in the historic report by the distinguished consultative com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEE RECESS 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p.m., Thursday, May 5, 1960, the subcommittee 
recessed subject. to call.) 


(END OF VOLUME 1) 
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